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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


TAXI  AND  LIMOUSINE  SERVICES 
AT  AIRPORT 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  ( Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  federal  government  to  re- 
solve the  present  difficulties  associated  with 
the  provision  of  taxi  and1  limousine  services 
at  Toronto  International  Airport.  This  agree- 
ment is  based  upon  acceptance  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  a  formula  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  province. 

The  formula  is  described  fully  in  a  joint 
press  release  which  is  being  issued  simul- 
taneously by  myself  and  by  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Transport,  Hon.  Jean  Marchand. 
While  a  copy  of  the  release  is  being  distrib- 
uted to  each  hon.  member,  I  believe  that  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  together  with  a  few 
background  remarks,  may  be  of  interest  to 
this  House. 

Essentially,  the  current  situation  arose  be- 
cause of  the  federal  government's  decision  to 
change  its  regulations  so  as  to  allow  free 
and  unrestricted  access  by  all  municipally 
licensed  taxis  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
passengers  at  the  two  airport  terminals.  I 
should  make  it  quite  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  decision  to  introduce  taxicabs  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  ground  transportation  available 
at  the  airport  was  a  decision  taken  by  the 
federal  government  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
assessment  of  airport  requirements. 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  decision 
by  the  federal  government  to  add  municipally 
licensed  taxis  to  those  forms  of  ground  trans- 
portation available  at  the  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Airport  resulted  in  difficulties  for  all 
concerned,  and  especially  for  the  travelling 
public.  In  the  absence  of  federal  access  con- 
trols, taxis  operating  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  licensed 
have  been  unregulated  with  regard  to  the 
service  provided  and  the  fare  charged.  The 
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physical  limitations  on  the  space  available 
for  pickups  have  led  to  long  taxi  lines,  frayed 
tempers  and  poor  service  to  the  public. 

From  Ontario's  point  of  view  the  taxicab  is 
basically  an  intra-municipal  form  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  why  the  industry  is  regu- 
lated by  municipal  authorities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Act  rather  than 
under  the  Public  Vehicles  Act  or  other  legis- 
lation which  is  the  responsibility  of  my  min- 
istry. We  did  not  participate  in  the  original 
decision  to  use  municipal  taxis  to  serve  the 
airport,  nor  do  we  have  any  intention  at  this 
time  of  following  the  route  adopted  by  the 
Province  of  Quebec  in  bringing  all  taxis 
under  provincial  control.  Not  only  are  the 
complexities  of  such  an  undertaking  immense, 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  provincial  con- 
trol would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  either 
the  taxi  industry  or  of  the  public  who  make 
use  of  this  form  of  transportation. 

In  our  view,  the  regulation  of  municipal 
taxicabs  operating  out  of  Toronto  Interna- 
tional  Airport  is  a  special  situation  and  re- 
quires a  special  solution  rather  than  one  of 
province-wide  application.  Taxis  are  licensed 
by  their  respective  municipalities  on  the 
basis  of  municipal  need.  Service  to  the  air- 
port is,  and  should  remain,  a  supplement  to 
the  taxis'  regular  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  sug- 
gested—and the  federal  minister  has  now 
agreed— that  the  situation  be  resolved  by  a 
procedure  based  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment's control  over  access  to  airport  prop- 
erty. Under  this  arrangement,  the  privilege 
of  tucking  up  passengers  at  the  two  terminals 
will  be  available  only  to  taxi  operators  which 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  service 
under  certain  stipulated  conditions  including: 
minimum  vehicle  standards;  co-operation  with 
airport  authorities;  fare  to  be  charged;  terms 
under  which  the  agreement  may  be  revoked; 
etc.  Violations  of  this  agreement  will  result 
in  a  suspension  of  the  taxi  operator's  privi- 
lege to  pick  up  passengers  at  the  airport.  This 
suspension  will  not  affect  the  taxi's  regular 
municipal  licence. 

For  its  part,  the  Ontario  government  will 
co-operate  in  making  this  federal  solution 
work  by  making  available  the  chairman  and 
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members  of  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport 
Board  as  advisers  to  the  federal  minister  re- 
garding the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
a  taxi  operator  will  be  permitted  to  pick  up 
passengers  at  the  airport.  The  board  will  also 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  federal  minister  with 
respect  to  alleged  violations  and  suspensions. 

Hon.  members  will  be  aware  that  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  OHTB  have  very 
considerable  experience  in  the  regulatory 
field.  They  already  act  on  behalf  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  field  of  extra- 
provincial  truck  and  bus  regulation  under  the 
terms  of  the  federal  Motor  Vehicle  Trans- 
port Act,  and  the  province  is  pleased  to  make 
their  expertise  available  to  advise  the  federal 
minister  in  this  case. 

In  addition,  mv  colleague,  the  Treasurer 
fMr.  White),  will  be  introducing  into  the 
Legislature  a  minor  amendment  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Act  which  is  required  because  of  the 
airport's  location  within  Mississauga  bound- 
aries. At  present,  the  Municipal  Act  gives 
that  municipality  jurisdiction  over  all  taxi 
trips  which  are  entirelv  within  Mississauga 
boundaries.  The  amendment  will  permit  a 
ta\i  which  does  not  have  a  Mississauga  licence 
to  carrv  passengers  from  the  airport  to  a 
destination  within  Mississauga. 

I  should  also  point  nut  to  hon.  members 
that  the  new  procedure  will  also  cover  airport 
limousine  services.  Historically,  these  limou- 
sines were  operated  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
airport  bns  service,  which  held  licences  under 
the  Public  Vehicles  Act.  While  the  Ontario 
Highwav  Transport  Board  has  continued  to 
issue  licences  to  limousines  as  a  stop-gap 
measure  since  their  separation  from  the 
scheduled  bus  service,  the  new  procedure  will 
ensure  that  they  have  proper  authorization 
and  that  the  service  which  thev  provide  is 
related  to  that  provided  by  the  taxis. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  co-operation  in 
making  this  solution  work.  While  the  basic 
responsibility  rests  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  co-operation  of  all  parties— the 
province,  the  municipal  licensing  authorities, 
and  the  taxi  operators  themselves— will  be 
required. 

For  the  province's  part,  I  pledge  the  fullest 
co-operation  by  my  officials  and  bv  the  On- 
tario Highway  Transport  Board  with  the  Air- 
port Authority  and  with  the  federal  Ministry 
of  Transport,  upon  whose  shoulders  responsi- 
bilitv  rests  for  the  implementation  of  the  new 
procedures.  I  am  confident  that,  working  to- 
gether, we  can  ensure  that  the  public  interest 
is  met. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  give  the  House  details  today  of  the  levels 
of  financial  operating  support  we  intend  to 
provide  to  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology and  universities  for  the  1975-1976 
academic  year.  Total  support  to  both  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  will  be  increased 
from  $659  million  to  $768  million. 

In  1975-1976,  operating  support  to  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  will 
be  increased  by  approximately  15.4  per  cent 
from  $173  million  to  $200  million.  The  uni- 
versity system  will  receive  a  total  of  $568 
million  in  operating  funds,  an  increase  of 
16.9  per  cent  over  the  $486  million  that  is 
the  current  level  of  support. 

With  the  proposed  levels  of  operating  sup- 
port and  no  increase  in  students'  tuition  fees, 
the  svstems'  income  will  increase  by  approxi- 
mated 5  per  cent.  We  believe  this  amount  is 
sufficient  to  offset  inflationary  trends,  to  main- 
tain or  improve  existing  levels  of  service  and 
to  accommodate  predicted  enrolment  in- 
creases. 

The  matter  of  distribution  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  advice  of  the  council  of  regents 
for  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
and  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs,  after  consulting  with  the  institutions. 

In  the  guidelines  I  have  given  to  the  two 
councils,  I  have  indicated  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  students'  tuition  fees,  that  our 
policy  of  accessibility  should  be  maintained, 
that  institutional  autonomy  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  the  global  sums  I  have  men- 
tioned should  not  be  exceeded.  These  global 
sums  include  an  amount  for  special  and  com- 
mitted expenditures,  and  expenditures  con- 
trolled by  the  ministry  on  a  line-budget  basis. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  options  con- 
sidered by  the  council  of  regents  and  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  include 
the  following: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  present  formula, 
to  allocate  the  amounts  I  mentioned  among 
the  various  institutions.  This  would  permit  a 
7.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  basic 
income  unit  to  $2,100  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
versities and  a  5.5  per  cent  increase  to  $2,063 
for  the  colleges; 

2.  A  system  whereby  one  BIU  value  would 
be  applied  to  1973-1974  enrolment  to  com- 
pensate for  inflation  and  a  lesser  BIU  value 
would  be  applied  to  enrolment  growth  in  the 
current  year,  or 
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3.  A  suspension  of  the  operating  grants 
formula  and  a  flat  increase  to  be  applied  to 
each  institution's  operating  grant  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

It  is  expected  that,  with  this  early  an- 
nouncement, our  consultative  approach  will 
ensure  that  any  distribution  mechanism 
adopted  takes  into  account  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  institutions.  An  early  recommendation 
by  the  councils  will  be  acted  upon  speedily 
by  the  government,  allowing  the  institutions 
to  make  the  appropriate  budgetary  arrange- 
ments for  next  year. 

The  government  will  inform  the  House 
when  we  have  received  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  regents  and  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  and  when  we  have  de- 
cided what  course  of  action  to  follow  in  this 
matter. 


SHUTDOWNS  OF  PICKERING 
HYDRO  STATIONS 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members,  I  believe  I  mentioned 
last  week  that  Pickering  unit  4  was  to  be 
shut  down,  and  in  fact  it  was  shut  down  late 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  14,  in  order  to  carry 
out  maintenance  work  on  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  equipment.  Planned  work  has 
been  largely  completed  and  the  unit  is  ex- 
pected to  restart  late  this  evening  or  early 
Tuesday  morning. 

Additionally,  Pickering  unit  1  was  shut 
down  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  17,  when  prob- 
lems were  experienced  with  one  of  the  two 
digital  computers  used  to  control  the  re- 
actor. It  is  normal  when  such  events  occur 
to  transfer  control  either  manually  or  auto- 
matically to  the  second  computer.  In  this 
case,  the  transfer  was  unsuccessful  due  to  an 
operator  error.  As  a  result,  the  unit  was  auto- 
matically shut  down  in  a  safe  manner,  as 
it  is  designed  to  do.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  shutdown  a  certain  delay  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  unit  can  be  restored  to  service.  But 
it  is  anticipated  the  unit  will  be  restarted 
tomorrow— i.e.,  Tuesday. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  to  you  and  the  members  of  this 
House  23  grade  11  students  from  St.  John's 
College,  Brantford.  I  ask  you  to  join  in  a  wel- 
come to  these  students. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  50  students,  and 
Mr.   Sheppard,  their  teacher,  from  the  West 


Toronto  Secondary  School  in  Parkdale.  They 
are  sitting  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  question  is  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet. 
Now  that  the  civil  service  members  have 
rejected  the  first  offer  which  was  made,  can 
the  minister  advise  us  of  the  terms  of  the 
second  offer,  which  I  understand  was  made 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  not  correct.  But  I  think  if  you  would  per- 
mit me,  rather  than  doing  it  by  way  of  a 
statement,  I  would  like  to  read  the  corres- 
pondence, which  will  clear  that  question. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Cannot 
we  revert  to  statements? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Can  we  revert  to  state- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  could  be  dealt 
with  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Certainly. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  ( High  Park ) :  We  cannot 
revert  to  ministerial  statements  without  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Well, 
we  can't  revert  then.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  the  consent  of 
the  House  to  revert  to  ministerial  statements? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Never,  never,  never! 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  would  appear  that  is  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  In  almost  everything. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
time  could  be  added  to  the  question  period 
then. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  The  minister  is 
answering  the  question  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  On  Nov.  12,  1974,  a 
letter  was  forwarded  to  the  chief  negotiator 
of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario 
at  their  address.  It  goes  thusly: 
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Dear  Mr.  Trower: 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  your 
negotiating  committee,  you  have  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  membership  on  Sunday, 
\ov.  17,  to  review  your  mandate  before  re- 
sponding to  the  government's  initial  offer 
rose  your  mandate  has  been  to  nego- 
tiate an  across-the-board  increase.  In  view 
of  your  opening  statement  that  you  would 
spare  no  effort  to  find  a  basis  of  settlement, 
we  had  hoped  for  some  response  to  our 
opening  position  and  some  indication  that 
you  would  be  prepared  to  modify  your 
opening  demand  for  a  61.5  per  cent  in- 
crease in  a  one-year  contract.  Such  a  re- 
sponse from  you  would  have  called  for  a 
second  response  from  us,  hopefully,  we 
eculd  have  been  on  the  way  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  our  starting  position,  I  am  set- 
ting out  the  details  and  repeating  some  of 
mv  supporting  comments.  The  details  of 
the  position  I  outlined  to  you  on  Friday, 
Nov.  8,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Wages— first  year:  Our  initial  offer 
ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  17  per  cent 
depending  on  the  rates  currently  being 
paid  for  similar  jobs  by  other  major  em- 
ployers. This  offer  would  result  in  first-year 
increases  of  16  per  cent  or  more  for  some 
10.500  employees  out  of  approximately 
19.000  employees  in   this  category. 

Wages— second  year:  Our  opening  posi- 
tion was  an  eight  per  cent  increase  for  all 
classes  and,  in  addition,  we  indicated  we 
were  prepared  to  discuss  some  means  of 
protecting  employees  from  the  effects  of 
inflation.  This,  as  vou  know,  can  be  achiev- 
ed by  building  protection  into  the  wage  in- 
(rease  or  by  reducing  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract. You  will  be  aware  that  we  have  re- 
cently negotiated  other  contracts  for  less 
than  two  years. 

2.  All  five-step  job  ranges  will  be  re- 
duced to  four  steps  bv  deleting  the  first 
step  in  the  range.  The  anniversary  date  of 
all  employees  who  move  to  the  second  step 
of  the  range  on  Jan.  1,  1975,  as  a  result 
of  this  change  will  have  an  anniversary 
date  of  Jan.  1  from  that  point  on. 

3.  Attendants  Oak  Ridge  1  and  2  will 
receive  parity  with  correctional  officers  1 
and  2  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1975.  Attendants 
Oak  Ridge  1  to  4  will  then  receive  the 
same  increase  as  is  negotiated  for  correc- 
tional officers. 

4.  Industrial  Iftfetj  inspector  2  will 
achieve  parity  with  construction  safetv  offi- 


cer on  Jan.  1,  1975,  and  industrial  safety 
inspector  1  will  maintain  the  present  salary 
relationship  with  industrial  safety  inspector 
2. 

5.  The  custodial  responsibility  allowance 
will  be  increased  from  $750  to  $900  per 
year,  beginning  with  the  year  1975. 

I  repeat  our  willingness  to  meet  again  on 
Nov.  18  and  as  frequently  as  possible 
thereafter  in  an  all-out  effort  to  reach 
agreement  before  Dec.  31. 

That   was   signed  by  our  senior  staff  nego- 
tiator. 

Then  this  morning  we  sent  the  letter  or 
the  information  that  I  think  maybe  the  lion. 
member  is  referring  to.  That  letter,  as  I 
indicated,  was  dated  Nov.  12.  This  is  dated 
Nov.  18  and  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  Civil  Service  Association  at  their  Toronto 
address. 

Dear  Mr.  Darrow: 

I  am  very  disturbed  at  the  various  re- 
ports appearing  in  the  press  on  the  status 
of  negotiations  for  the  operational  services 
category.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
some  of  the  statements  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  members  of  the  CSAO  staff.  For 
example,  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  quoted  Mr.  Norman 
as  follows: 

"Negotiations  concluded  last  Friday  and 
up  until  this  moment  there  has  been  no 
attempt  by  management  to  give  us  another 
package.  There  has  been  no  overture  by 
government  to  invite  us  back  to  the  table. 

"We  are  not  holding  to  any  hard  and  fast 
position.  Mr.  Winkler  should  have  put  his 
best  shot  forward  and  if  he  has  something 
else  in  the  bag,  it's  bargaining  in  bad 
faith." 

As  you  and  Mr.  Norman  should  know 
and  Mr.  Trower  does  know,  these  state- 
ments bear  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to 
the  true  position  of  the  parties  as  stated 
by  the  respective  spokesmen  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Friday,  Nov.  8. 

Speaking  for  the  employer,  Mr.  Ve^ki 
mets  tabled  a  wage  offer  ranging  from  10 
per  cent  to  17  per  cent  in  the  first  year  of 
the  agreement  and  eight  per  cent  for  all 
classes  in  the  second  year.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Veskimets  offered  significant  revisions  to 
job  ranges  and  indicated  he  was  prepared 
to  consider  some  means  of  recognizing  tin- 
effects  of  inflation  which  develop  in  a  two- 
year  contract.  The  offer  was  clearly  de- 
scribed as  a  starting  position  which  was 
designed  to  get  the  negotiations  under  way. 
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Mr.  Trower  indicated  that  he  could  not 
respond  to  our  offer  at  this  time  because 
his  committee  had  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  membership  to  review  the  bargaining 
mandate.  The  employer's  spokesman  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over  the  delay  and 
indicated  his  willingness  to  continue  to 
meet  as  often  as  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  agreement. 

When  subsequent  reports  indicated  that 
the  members  might  be  asked  to  vote  on 
the  employer's  starting  offer,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  offer,  it  should  be  set  out  in  writing. 
A  summary  was  prepared  and  delivered  to 
Mr.  Trower  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  12.  The 
summary  also  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
offer  was  a  starting  position  only  and  re- 
peats our  willingness  to  meet  again  on 
Nov.  18. 

You  realize  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Darrow, 
that  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  by 
both  sides  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  is  to 
be  negotiated  at  the  bargaining  table. 

If  we  can  accept  the  press  report  that 
you  will  not  hold  hard  and  fast  to  your 
original  demand,  I  would  urge  you  to 
direct  your  committee  to  return  to  the 
bargaining  table,  so  that  there  can  be  an 
honest  opportunity  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. The  employer's  position  is  nego- 
tiable, we  trust  your  position  is  negotiable 
as  well. 

As  Mr.  Veskimets  has  already  confirmed, 
we  are  ready  to  meet  just  as  soon  as  your 
committee  can  be  assembled  and  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  as  often  as  necessary  from 
that  point  on. 

It  is  signed  by  our  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Lewis:   I  have  a  supplementary,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It's  a  little  hard  to  frame  a 
supplementary  to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  in  the  letter  dated  Nov. 
12,  which  the  minister  has  read,  he  indicated 
a  willingness  to  tie  some  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion to  the  package,  why  does  he  not  now 
make  an  offer  in  good  faith,  involving  not 
iust  a  wa?e  increase  but  the  cost-of-living 
indexing  which  the  union  has  asked  for  and 
which  the  minister  now  indicates  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  might  be  willing  to  do,  and 
get  this  thing  settled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
obvious   answer   to   that   is   that  we   do   not 


negotiate  in  the  media.  Nor  do  we  negotiate 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  he  doing? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  has  been  doing  it  since 
he  started. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  no.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  quite  wrong.  I  have  just  set  out  our 
position  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  up  to  the 
present  point  in  negotiations.  I  have  only 
revealed  to  the  House  what  was  that  opening 
offer,  which  I  trust  is  available  now  to  the 
members  of  the  CSAO— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  negotiated 
publicly  all  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —then  I  will  be  satis- 
fied. But  I  would  not  be  bargaining  in  good 
faith  if  I  were  to  put  that  forward  here 
today.  The  place  to  negotiate  is  at  the  table. 
The  government  has  always  been  willing— and 
it's  been  ready  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  do  it  at  the  table— but 
do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  we  offered  to  do 
that  today  and  we  were  rejected. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): A  supplementary:  I  am  sorry  I  wasn't 
here  when  the  original  question  was  asked— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  allow  one  more  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Can  the  minister  make  it 
clear  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity today  or  tomorrow  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  bargain  and  negotiate,  hopefully  in 
good  faith  on  both  sides? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  We  really  should  be 
there  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  They're  willing- 
make  an  offer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  no- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Make  another  offer. 
Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  no- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


GO-URBAN  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications:  Is  the 
minister  able  to  confirm  the  report  on  CFTO 
television  news  on  Friday  evening  that  the 
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real  reason  for  the  West  German  termination 
of  support  for  Krauss-Maffei  was  that  is  would 
take  100  engineers  another  four  years  and 
another  $50  million  from  the  West  German 
government  to  perfect  the  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
able  to  confirm  that.  I  did  not  hear  that  par- 
ticular report.  I  have  never  had  that  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  in- 
dicated that  we  recognize  that  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  continuation  of  the  programme 
there  will  be  a  substantial  amount  of  engi- 
neering capability  required  but,  as  I  have 
also  indicated,  this  matter  is  being  looked 
at  by  officials  of  OTDC  at  the  present  time 
to  determine  exactly  what  those  costs  may  be 
to  continue. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  If,  as  the  minister  has  said,  the 
decision  to  end  this  programme  was  based 
on  a  move  away  from  certain  long-range 
technological  programmes,  how  can  the  min- 
ister explain  the  fact  that  Krauss-Maffei  is 
continuing  with  its  long-range  programme 
and  it  is  still  being  funded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  will  probably  be  the  fourth  time  that  I 
have  made  these  remarks  in  response  to 
similar  questions. 

I  said  at  the  very  beginning  regarding  the 
programme  that  was  being  carried  on  in  West 
Germany— and  I  was  told  by  the  West  Ger- 
man officials  in  my  discussions  with  them— 
that  they  were  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 
imes  of  the  Transurban  programme,  that 
is  the  inner-urban  service  that  was  being 
proposed  for  magnetic  levitation.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  withdrawing  their  sup- 
port from  two  other  urban  transit  pro- 
grammes that  they  were  financially  support- 
ing. 

They  said,  ;is  well  at  the  beginning,  that 
thev  w.  r,.  eoing  to  continue  to  be  involved 
in  the  Transrapid  programme,  which  is  the 
inter-community,  inter-city  programme.  That 
is  being  continued  with  the  West  German 
government  funding  a  combined  operation  of 
a  firm  known  as  MBB  and  Krauss-Maffei. 
This  was  the  very  original  magnetic  levitation 
programme  that  was  started  in  Germany 
prior  to  the  move  into  the  urban  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 

rim. 

'  Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker  is  Krauss-Maffei  returning  two  pay- 
ments of  $250,000  each,  which  were  paid  to 
it   by   this    government,    under   the  licensing 


agreement  of  May  1,  1973— under  the  licens- 
ing agreement  of  that  date— in  addition  to  the 
$10  million  with  respect  to  the  demonstration 
system  at  the  CNE? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  if  he  is  referr- 
ing to  arrangements  that  were  made  with  a 
firm  that  was  known  as  TUSCAN— if  that  is 
what  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  Givens:  I'm  referring  to  a  licensing 
agreement  dated  May  1,  1973,  under  which 
the  government  paid  Krauss-Maffei  two  pay- 
ments of  $250,000  each  for  licensing  rights 
under  that  agreement.  There  was  $500,000 
paid  by  us  for  licensing  rights  under  that 
agreement.  De  we  receive  back  that  $500,000 
in  addition  to  the  payments  which  the 
government  in  getting  back  for  the  demon- 
stration system  expenditures  which  this 
government  made  at  the  CNE? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  do  get  that  back,  but  I  want  to  check 
on  that.  I  am  aware  of  an  arrangement,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  same  one  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to,  with  a  company 
known  as  TUSCAN,  which  would  carry  the 
licence  capability  here.  If  the  hon.  member 
would  agree,  I  would  get  the  definite  infor- 
mation and  reply,  but  I.  believe  we  are  re- 
covering that  funding.  The  agreement  was  to 
terminate  on  Dec.  31  with  that  particular 
firm:  and  if  that  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  then  we  would  be  refunded  our 
money.  Obviously,  they  cannot  meet  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Otherwise  it  would  be  like  a 
forgivable  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 


LEAD  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker:  Now 
that  the  minister  has  a  precendent  set  with 
respect  to  prosecution  of  lead  polluters  with 
a  conviction  against  Prestolite  batteries, 
he  intend  to  prosecute  the  other  even  w 
lead  polluters,  including  Canada  Metals. 
Toronto  Refiners  and  Smelters,  Tonnolli 
Smelting  Co.  of  Canada  and  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member 
read  the  paper  he  will  know  about  the  charge 
we    laid.    There    was    a    breakdown    at    the 
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Prestolite  plant  at  the  time  and  there  were 
heavy  emissions  from  the  plant  at  the  time 
the  charge  was  laid.  Subsequently  they  went 
to  court  and  were  charged  and  were  fined 
$2,000,  as  the  member  saw  by  the  paper. 

We  do  have  control  orders;  we  do  have 
abatement  equipment  on  all  these  companies; 
and  they  are  within  the  ambient  air  quality 
that  is  set  down  by  our  regulations  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  or  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  (Mrs.  Birch)— are  they  in  the 
wings,  or  have  they,  in  fact,  gone? 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  They've  flown;  flown  the 
coop. 


NEW  TORONTO  AIRPORT 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment:  Has  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment at  any  time  in  his  capacity  as 
minister  ordered  research  into  the  quality  or 
capacity  of  the  lands  in  the  North  Pickering 
area  to  carry  runways  or  cut  tunnels  for  the 
proposed  international  airport? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  some  moni- 
toring stations  monitoring  streams  in  the  area 
right  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  ministers  initial  findings 
he  has  learned  that  much  of  the  land,  by 
reason  of  production,  contour  and  water  level, 
is  of  a  kind  that  would  be  unsatisfactory  to 
an  airport,  despite  the  fact  that  this  knowl- 
edge was  not  previously  known? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  the  environ- 
mental work  that  was  done  on  the  airport 
site  is  concerned,  it  was  done  basically  by 
Environment  Canada.  We  are  doing  the 
monitoring  of  streams  to  make  sure  we  have 
all  the  necessary  data  on  the  matter,  but 
basically,  as  far  as  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  proposed  airport  site  is  concerned  this 
is  up  to  Environment  Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  ask  one  further  supple- 
mentary then:  Is  the  minister  satisfied  that 
the  findings  which  are  now  available  to  him 
from  his  monitoring  would  indicate  that  an 
airport  can,  in  fact,  be  placed  on  that  site? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  is  that  we  are  still  doing  moni- 


toring and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  if  any- 
thing does  transpire  there,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  it. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  if  I  may,  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue:  May  I  ask  what  the 
reason  was  for  his  forgiving  the  land  transfer 
tax  in  the  case  of  the  Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.  in,  I  guess  it  was,  London,  Ont.? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  ( Minister  of  Revenue ) :  I'll 
get  that  information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  By  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tary, can  he  explain  how  it  is  that  he  has  to 
grant  a  company  of  that  size  a  $5,000  tax 
forgiveness  to  construct  a  parking  lot?  Can 
he  explain  to  us  how  that  has  maintained 
Canadian  jobs  in  London  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  maintained;  how  that 
$5,000  was  pivotal  to  the  economic  security 
of  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I'll  bear  that  in  mind  in 
my  response,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  kind 
of  supplementary.  Would  the  minister  provide 
us  with  the  details  of  the  other  amounts  that 
have  been  forgiven  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
so  that  we  can  see  that  as  a  public  record 
as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
is  a  summary  which  I  have  been  preparing  of 
the  exemptions  that  have  been  granted  to 
date,  the  reasoning  behind  them  and,  al- 
though in  my  opinion  it  may  be  questionable 
as  to  whether  the  amount  is  of  significance, 
that  amount  would  also  be  established. 


PETERBOROUGH  BYPASS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  have  one  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Has  he  discussed  with  his  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart),  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  agricultural 
land  and  farms  from  the  proposed  Peter- 
borough bypass?  Can  he  give  the  House  a 
statement  as  to  the  agricultural  consequences 
of  the  chosen  corridor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
detailed  discussion  was  held  with  the  minis- 
ter and  with  other  members  of  his  ministry. 
The  decision  on  that  particular  corridor  and 
that  particular  route  was  based  very  much 
upon  the  information  we  received  from  the 
Minister    of   Agriculture   and   Food    and    his 
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officials.  I  can  make  available  to  the  hon. 
member  and  the  House  a  detailed  report  as 
to  the  acreage  that  would  have  been  in- 
volved, whether  we  went  to  the  west  side  or 
the  east  side  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
eventual  moving  of  the  corridor  to  its  present 
site.  I'd  be  pleased  to  provide  that  and  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  one  of  our 
major  considerations  was  the  effect  on  the 
agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  appreciate  that.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health  has 
an  answer  to  a  previous  question. 


EFFECTS  OF  MBK 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the  information  sup- 
plied on  Nov.  12  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr),  in  response 
to  a  question  on  the  effects  of  methyl  n-butyl 
ketone,  I  would  like  to  advise  that  it  came  to 
our  attention  during  the  past  month  that  11 
employees  of  a  coated  fabric  plant  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  had  developed  peripheral  neuro- 
pathy, or  neuritis,  which  was  thought  to  be 
related  to  their  work  environment.  In  ad- 
dition, about  30  employees  showed  electro- 
myographic changes,  but  no  clinical  symp- 
toms. 

Methyl  isobutyl  ketone  had  been  used  as 
a  dye  solvent  until  one  year  ago,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  methyl  n-butyl  ketone.  The 
epidemiological  and  toxicological  evidence 
obtained  on  investigation  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  exposure  to  methyl  n-butyl 
ketone  caused  the  outbreak  of  peripheral 
neuropathy.  The  use  of  the  solvent  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  above  information  has  been  passed  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  to 
the  industrial  safety  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  However,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  cases  of  peripheral  neuropathy  occur- 
ring in  Ontaria  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
methyl  n-butyl  ketone  at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


western  Ontario  and  is  he  aware  of  the  press 
release  concerning  same  that  was  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  paper  on  Saturday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  a  statement  to  make  to  the  House  at 
this  time.  I  believe  a  statement  is  on  record 
of  what  our  plan  was  for  extending  the  ser- 
vice into  northwestern  Ontario  sometime 
back.  I  am  aware  of  a  press  release  that  was 
released  by  the  chairman  of  the  ONTC, 
which  outlined  the  carriers  that  would  be  in- 
volved and  the  communities  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  if  I  may:  The 
minister  is  aware  then  that  the  communities 
that  are  presently  being  served  by  air  carrier 
such  as  Fort  Frances,  Sioux  Lookout  and  Red 
Lake,  were  not  a  part  of  that  initial  plan. 
Does  that  mean  that  norOntair  will  not  be 
operating  those  routes,  and  they  will  there- 
fore collapse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question 
the  fact  that  Fort  Frances  has  been  left  out.  I 
will  have  to  look  into  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  isn't  in  the  press  release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  believe  it  probably 
should  have  been. 

As  far  as  Red  Lake  is  concerned,  our 
original  plan  had  been  to  put  Red  Lake  into 
the  service.  But  Red  Lake— the  community 
itself  and  the  community  leaders— have  re- 
quested us  to  leave  them  off  the  norOntair 
service.  I  believe  they  were  concerned  that 
it  might  interfere  with  the  present  service 
they  have  that  runs  from  there  to  Winnipeg. 
We  would  like  to  have  put  Red  Lake  in;  it 
would  help,  we  think,  the  overall  service. 
But  they  were  so  insistent  upon  not  being 
included  that  we  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Reid:  When  will  the  minister  make  a 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  a  statement  is  neces- 
sary I  can  make  one  tomorrow  as  to  the 
details.  I'd  be  quite  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


NORONTAIR  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Communieations.  Is  he  pre- 
pared to  make  a  statement  to  the  Legislature 
concerning    norOntair    air    service    in    north- 


ILLUMINATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy:  Why  is  it  that  so  many  government 
and  commercial  buildings  are  illuminated  24 
hours    a   day,   although   there   is   an   obvious 
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need  to  conserve  fossil  fuels  from  which 
comes  the  electricity  to  illuminate  these 
buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  be  more  properly  directed  to 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr. 
Snow ) . 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  This 
minister  is  the  energy  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy  and 
to  the  minister  personally,  has  been  doing 
more  in  terms  of  energy  conservation  in  my 
view  than  most  other  groups  or  organizations 
in  this  province.  The  deputy  minister  and  the 
minister  himself  have  taken  a  very  personal 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  energy  con- 
servation. If  the  member  goes  over  to  the 
complex  he'll  find  a  lot  of  missing  light  bulbs. 
They  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  experimen- 
tation. 

My  observation  of  the  buildings  at  night  is 
that  there  are  considerably  fewer  lights  on 
than  there  used  to  be.  I  presume  they  are  on 
for  cleaning  purposes.  They  are  not  that 
easily  switched  off. 

But  I  know  that  the  minister,  perhaps 
after  he's  had  a  chance  to  look  into  it  just 
a  little  bit  further,  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
member  a  very  full  report.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  province 
of  ours  were  co-operating  the  way  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services  is,  in  terms  of 
energy  conservation,  we  would  have  very 
few  problems  indeed. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Balderdash. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  minister 
now  answer  the  other  half  of  the  question- 
why  there  are  so  many  commercial  buildings 
still  using  24-hour-a-day  illumination?  Has 
the  minister  not  been  persuading  them  to 
discontinue? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  haven't  added  to 
the  advertising  campaign  which  we  had  about 
a  year  ago  now,  no. 

Mr.  Burr:  Has  the  minister  considered 
using  the  telephone  to  talk  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  think  there 
are  something  like  500,000  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  this  province;  I  can't  really  see 
our  staff  of  30  or  40  people  getting  on  the 
telephone  to  them,  or  that  it  would  be  very 
much  use  to  do  so.  If  the  member  thinks  so, 
when  the  day  finally  comes  that  he  comes  to 


work  for  the  Ministry  of  Energy  as  a  con- 
sultant, we  will  put  him  to  work  on  that  job 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  a  great  one. 

Mr.  Burr:  There  are  some  very  big  ones 
downtown  where  one  phone  call  could  put 
many  lights  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  order. 
The  member  for  Waterloo  North. 


APARTMENT  ELECTRICAL  RATES 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy:  Has  the  min- 
ister had  time  to  ask  Hydro  to  justify  their 
policy  in  that  they  charge  the  same  rate  for 
electricity  for  people  living  in  highrise  apart- 
ments as  commercial  and  industrial,  which  is 
a  higher  rate  than  that  for  people  living  (n 
single-family  private  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Is  the  member  talk- 
ing about  apartment  buildings  in  Waterloo? 

Mr.  Good:  No,  any  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  I  am  getting  a 
reply  to  that.  But  specifically  in  Waterloo 
what  the  member  should  do,  of  course,  is  talk 
to  the  Waterloo  utilities  commission  who  set 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  but  Hydro  approves  the 
rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Which  is  ultimately 
approved  by  Ontario  Hydro,  quite  correct; 
but  it  is  also  a  question  of  definition.  We  are 
getting  an  answer  to  the  member's  question 
but  we  haven't  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is 
the  minister  not  aware  that  the  local  utilities 
commission  have  no  authority  as  to  the  classi- 
fication in  which  highrise  multiple  units  must 
be  placed?  By  Hydro's  direction  they  must  be 
placed  as  commercial  and  industrial  users, 
and  therefore  people  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  they  would  if  they  lived  in  single- 
family  units.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said,  there  is  a  question  of  definition,  which 
is  interpreted  differently,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  different  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
province.  I  recognize  this  is  of  concern  to  the 
member  and  we  are  getting  a  reply  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Do  they  get  two  questions 
and  we  get  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry. 


THERAPEUTIC  ABORTION 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health: 
Since  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Welch)  is 
investigating  a  possible  conflict  of  interest 
involving  members  of  the  Greater  Niagara 
Falls  General  Hospital  therapeutic  abortion 
committee,  has  the  minister  been  monitoring 
the  abortion  procedures  in  the  various  hospi- 
tals across  the  province  by  way  of  calling  for 
the  records  of  the  committees  and  the  doctors 
involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  monitor  therapeutic  abortion  committees 
has  been  raised,  but  to  this  point  in  time  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  any  statutory  right  to 
do  so.  However,  I  would  rather  have  the 
question  redirected  to  ihe  Attorney  General 
in  terms  of  the  legal  implications. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  not  consider  that  section 
251  of  the  Criminal  Code  would  give  him 
that  authority?  If  not,  then  I  will  redirect  the 
question  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Although  I  have  been 
reading  quite  a  bit  lately,  that  section  doesn't 
come  to  mind  immediately.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  look  at  "it  and  check. 


FREE  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG 
PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister 
explain  the  mild  discrepancy  between  the 
statement  he  made  an  the  House  last  Thurs- 
day in  which  he  said  druggists  would  be 
covered  for  the  increase  in  costs  of  all  drugs 
by  Parke-Davis,  Cooper  and  Burroughs  Well- 
come who  raised  their  prices;  and  the  release 
made  by  his  officials  to  the  drugstores— by 
coincidence  the  same  day— that  says  exactly 
the  opposite?  I  quote!  "Eligible  claims  for 
formulary  drugs  will  be  paid  at  the  price 
lifted  in  the  drug  benefit  formulary." 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  my  staff  intended  the  bulletin  the 


member  saw  go  out,  to  be  policy;  I  personally 
disagreed  with  it  and  changed  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary:  When  is 
the  minister  going  to  be  good  enough  to  let 
all  the  druggists  in  Ontario  know;  many  of 
whom  happen  to  believe  that  this  bulletin 
is  correct?  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to 
it  here;  when  are  they  godng  to  send  out  a 
correcting  bulletin? 

Mr.    J.    M.    Turner    (Peterborough):    The) 
know  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They  will  know,  certainly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


METRO  ONTARIO  HOUSING  UNITS 

Mr.  D.  M.  Dca:on  (York  Centre):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  Why  is  the 
ministry  restricting  applications  for  housing 
located  in  Metro  to  only  those  who  reside  in 
Metro,  when  in  fact  there  aren't  Ontario 
Housing  units  available  in  outside  munici- 
palities for  which  these  people  can  apply? 
Why,  since  these  are  Ontario  Housing  units, 
are  they  not  available  for  applicants  from  out- 
side  Metro   as   well   as   those   inside   Metro? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  one-year  residency  cla 
is  something  which  the  municipalities  them- 
selves have  concurred  with,  in  most  cases, 
throughout  Ontario.  If  a  municipality  wishes 
not  to  have  that  clause,  we  will  be  willing  to 
agree  with  whatever  the  municipality  tells 
us  in  writing.  We  want  to  have  it  in  writing 
as  to  which  way  the  municipality  wants  the 
residency  clause,  whether  it  be  on  two 

years  or  more. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  Is  this  to  i 
courage  other  municipalities  to  come  to  On- 
tario Housing  to  have  units  built?  Is  this  the 
purpose  of  it?  Is  this  to  force  these  munici- 
palities to  do  at?  Otherwise  those  living  in 
municipalities  without  Ontario  Housing  ue 
out  of  luck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to 
encourage    a    municipality    one    way    or    the 
other.    It's   a   matter  of  local  jurisdiction,  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  want  the  year  da 
in,  as  I  mentioned,  or  whether  they  do  not 
wish   this.   One  or  two  municipalities   I   h 
talked  to  recently  decided  they  will  not  I 
the  residency   clause;   oth<  ra  have  said  they 
would  want  it. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  When  did  the 
residency  clause  come  -into  effect  in  Metro 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  can't  give  you  an  exact 
date,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  very  recent,  is  it  not?  And 
it  wasn't  announced,  as  I  recall-I  just  ran 
into  it  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

MERCURY  POLLUTION 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  if  I  may:  Does  the  minister  know 
how  many  people  from  the  Kenora  area 
Crown  Attorneys  have  been  referred  to  the 
Lakehead  Psychiatric  Hospital  for  assessment 
before  sentencing,  and  can  he  tell  us  how 
many  of  those  people  have  been  tested  for 
mercury  poisoning  in  terms  of  evaluating 
their  behaviour  and  actions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not; but  I  would  be  pleased  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 


view. 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  Is  the  minister  yet  able  to  tell  us 
the  exact  role  played  by  Gibson  Willoughby 
in  the  land  assembly  at  Milton?  If  not,  when 
does  he  exepect  that  information  to  be 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  the  House  at  this  particular  time. 
I  left  word  with  my  staff  to  look  into  all  of 
the  related  matters  that  I  mentioned  Friday 
morning.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  have  it  this 
week.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  also  with 
the  company.  I  will  make  a  full  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
While  these  investigations  are  going  on,  could 
the  minister  inquire  as  well  whether  or  not 
in  fact  Gibson  Willoughby  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  some  250  acres  of  land  from  a 
father  and  son  who  were  both  farmers,  which 
two  gentlemen  apparently  had  the  land  listed 
for  $1,500  an  acre  with  another  real  estate 
agent  and  had  no  buyers?  Then  Gibson  Wil- 
loughby, I  guess  as  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity, came  along  and  convinced  them  they 
should  accept  $5,500  an  acre. 

An  hon.  member:  Fine  people. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly I'll  look  into  that  and  any  other  re- 
lated information. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  it  has  a  ring  to  it 
all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


APPEARANCE  OF  WCB 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Speaker:  When  and  before  what  committee 
might  we  expect  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  to  appear  this  fall,  as  specifically 
required  by  the  last  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  which  we  passed  last  December? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  covered  under  a  separate 
Act  for  separate  consideration,  and  I  will 
make  arrangements  for  that  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities— oh,  I'm  sorry— 

An  hon.  member:  He's  disappeared. 

Mr.  Good:  He's  disappeared.  Where  is  he? 
He  was  there  a  minute  ago,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 


PRACTICE  OF  PSYCHO-SURGERY 

Mr.  Dukszta:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Could  the  Minister  of  Health  tell 
the  House  whether  psycho-surgery  is  still 
being  done  in  the  Ontario  Hospital  system? 
If  it  is,  how  many  times  has  it  been  done  in 
the  last  year?  Third,  what  is  his  own  opinion 
of  this  so-called  therapeutic  procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
safely  say  that  psycho-surgery  has  not  been 
performed  in  the  Province  of  Ontarij  in  the 
past  year.  If  it  has  been,  it  has  not  been  re- 
ported to  me.  I  asked  that  question  recently 
and  got  a  negative  answer. 

I  got  information  on  the  number  of  cases 
of  psycho-surgery  that  had  been  performed 
and  some  appreciation  of  the  results.  As  to 
my  opinion,  I  can  only  give  the  member  the 
opinion  of  people  who  have  advised  me,  since 
I  am  not  able  to  make  any  other  appreciation 
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of  it  except  to  say  that  psycho-surgery  is 
deemed  at  the  present  time  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  type  of  procedure,  to  be  embarked 
upon  only  under  very  serious  conditions  and 
only  after  a  complete  review  of  the  case  by 
a  series  of  psychiatrists  and  surgeons  not  in- 
volved in  the  actual  procedure  or  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Did  the  minister  say  that  he  got  reports  from 
all  psychiatric  hospitals  and  general  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say 
my  reports  were  all-inclusive.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  checked  through  the  Ontario  Hospital 
system,  those  hospitals  which  we  operate. 
The  information  given  to  me,  and  I  have  as- 
sumed it  is  correct,  stated  that  psycho- 
surgery had  been  discontinued.  I  believe  the 
great  bulk  of  it  was  done  in  Kingston. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 
I  allowed  two  questions  for  the  official  oppo- 
sition so  I  am  going  to  even  it  up  by  allow- 
ing two  here  now. 


SOUTH  TIMISKAMING  HOSPITAL  SITE 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker.  Why  did  he 
override  the  local  people  in  south  Timiska- 
ming,  and  the  hospital  board,  in  choosing  the 
site  of  the  hospital  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Is  the  hon.  member 
changing  his  seat  in  the  next  election? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  may  take  that  one  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't 
overrule  a  hospital  board  lightly.  I  had  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  the  Timiskaming  Hos- 
pitals Board,  back  in  June,  of  a  vote  of  9  to 
6  recommending  that  a  new  hospital  be  built 
in  the  town  of  Haileybury.  That  conflicted 
with  a  consultant's  report,  commissioned  by 
that  very  hospital  board,  which  said  that  the 
site  which  I  eventually  chose  should  be 
chosen.  That  was  the  original  study  of  the 
consultant.  The  consultant  had  changed  his 
recommendation  after  being  requested  by  the 
hospital  board  to  review  it. 

I  did  receive  advice  from  the  people  in 
that  area  and  from  staff,  but  I  looked  at  the 
vote.  The  nine  people  lived  in  one  town  and 
the  six  people  lived  in  another.  It  seemed  to 
me  there  was  a  basic  rivalry  between  those 
two  towns. 

Having  looked  over  not  only  the  consu'tant's 
reports  but  other  independent  reports,  I  per- 
sonally changed  the  decision.  Having  done 
that,  I  was  visited  by  a  number  of  delega- 


tions from  the  area,  led  by  the  mayor  of 
Haileybury,  and  I  relented  to  the  point  of 
going  to  see  the  sites  myself.  I  did  so  and  I 
said  I  would  make  a  decision  within  a  week 
or  two.  That  was  delayed  by  a  number  of 
things,  including  a  statement  by  the  chief 
coroner  of  the  province  that  the  access  to 
the  site  I  had  recommended  or  chosen  was 
not  good. 

Following  that  piece  of  advice,  I  asked 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations to  look  into  the  matter  and  both  the 
deputy  minister  and  the  minister  personally 
visited  the  site  and  prepared  a  technical  re- 
port for  me,  saying  the  site  had  the  best 
approach  in  the  area.  On  that  basis,  I  re- 
affirmed my  original  decision. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  of  the  9-6  vote  not 
one  of  those  15  approved  of  the  site  he  has 
chosen?  Second,  is  the  minister  aware  that 
the  consultant  of  whom  the  minister  spoke, 
as  mentioned  has  himself  placed  the  site  the 
minister  picked  fourth  in  order  of  accept- 
ability of  all  the  sites  considered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  had  better  read  more  of  the 
background  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  making  a 
manv  decisions  these  days,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  goes  another  seat. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  the  local  mem- 
ber? 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  the  local 
member  have  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


TRUCK  LOAD  COVERS 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Solicitor  General.  When  are 
police  departments  going  to  enforce  regula- 
tion regarding  the  covering  of  gravel  trucks, 
which  I  understand  were  put  into  effect 
earlier  this  year;  especially  on  Highway  401 
and  other  main  highways? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  regulations  have  been  in  effect 
for  longer  than  a  year  really. 

Mr.  Good:  There  isn't  one  covered  yet. 
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lion.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  must  say  I  have  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  somebody  in  the 
London  area  was  charged  just  this  past  week- 
end with  hauling  a  load  of  corn  and  not 
having  a  tarp  on  his  truck. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  was  under  the  impression 
the  law  was  being  enforced.  If  it  is  not  being 
enforced  in  the  hon.  member's  area  I'll  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
am  sure  no  one  is  as  greatly  concerned  about 
corn  as  they  are  about  gravel.  I  personally 
have  made  a  count  in  the  last  two  weeks.  I 
have  seen  just  one  gravel  truck  on  Highway 
401  with  its  load  covered  by  a  tarpaulin. 
That  was  a  trucker  from  Markham.  Those 
trucks  which  do  have  covers  available  have 
them  folded  neatly  up  at  the  front  of  the 
truck;  they  are  never  pulled  over  the  load. 
The  rest  of  us  following  behind  have  the 
gravel  blown  off- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question  please. 

Mr.  Good:  What  is  the  minister  going  to 
do  about  it?  It  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

An  hon.  member:  Blow  the  whistle  on 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member.  We  have  a  number  of 
quarry  operations  in  my  riding.  I  know  it's 
a  problem  there  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  look  into  it.  My  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communication,  tells  me  he  is  bringing  in 
new  regulations.  But  as  the  hon.  member  will 
say,  it's  a  matter  of  enforcing  what  exists  at 
the  present  time.  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  short  hauls. 
For  example,  some  of  the  trucks  don't  neces- 
sarily reach  a  main  highway  or  King's  high- 
way, but— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  are  thousands  of 
cars  on  Highway  401. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  On  Highway  401;  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside. 


SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  How  long  has  Ontario 
Housing  been  conducting  feasibility  studies 
on  the  use  of  solar  energy  to  heat  or  help 
heat  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  How  long  have  they 
been?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  report  to  the 
House  last  week  on  this  particular  feasibility 
study.  I  will  find  out  the  exact  dates.  I  cant 
tell  the  hon.  member  offhand  as  to  when  we 
started,  but  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  pro- 
moting the  use  of  heat  pumps  in  new  hous- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  will  also  investigate  that 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
HURON  COUNTY 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  plea  bargaining  might  be  delayed  and 
lenient  sentences  appear  to  have  got  out  of 
hand  in  Huron  county,  would  the  Attorney 
General  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  .in  the  county? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  for  Huron-Bruce  and  Huron 
(Mr.  Riddell)  raised  this  question  in  the 
House  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  indeed 
have  been  kind  enough  to  discuss  some  de- 
tails with  me  by  way  of  notice. 

Indeed,  as  well,  three  newspaper  clippings 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  county  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  have  indicated  the  concern  of  those  par- 
ticular journals  with  respect  to  an  inquiry 
as  well. 

The  member  for  Huron-Bruce,  as  recently 
as  Friday,  did  furnish  me  with  particulars 
concerning  four  specific  incidents  which  are 
said  to  reflect  the  need  for  the  inquiry  to 
which  he  made  reference. 

If  I  could  have  permission,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  just  to  make  a  brief  response.  I 
have  examined  these  allegations  and  I  have 
obtained    a   full    report    concerning    the    ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  in  Huron  county.  Both 
the  local  Crown  attorney  and  the  local  pro- 
vincial court  judge  are  able  and  experienced 
men.  They  have  served  well  in  their  respec- 
tive capacities  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
found  nothing  in  their  conduct  to  support 
any  request  for  such  an  inquiry. 

I  don't  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
has  been  any  undue  leniency  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  cases  by  the  court  or  that  the 
court  has  failed  to  support  its  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Two  of  the  specific  incidences 
to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce,  were  cases  in  which  the 
Crown  attorney  quite  properly  withdrew 
charges,  because  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  those  charges. 

Another  incident  involved  charges  of  theft, 
possession  and  assault  against  three  persons, 
in  which  one  person  only  was  convicted  of 
one  charge  of  assault.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  evidence  to  support  the  charges  of  theft 
and  possession,  and  no  evidence  to  support 
the  assault  charge  against  two  defendants 
who  were  acquitted. 

The  fourth  incident  concerns  a  matter  in 
juvenile  court  arising  from  a  fire  which  re- 
sulted in  damage  of  about  $30,000.  That  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  disposed  of  and  the 
juvenile  involved  is  presently  a  patient  in  the 
Goderich  psychiatric  hospital.  The  Crown 
attorney  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  the 
matter  was  not  worth  pursuing;  I  am  assured 
that  he  made  no  such  remark. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  there  have  been 
no  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  since 
the  present  Crown  attorney  assumed  office. 
This  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  no  convictions  for  murder  during  this 
period;  the  only  two  murder  trials  having  re- 
sulted in  acquittals.  However,  there  have 
been  convictions  for  attempted  murder  and 
being  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  murder. 
There  have  also  been  convictions  for  criminal 
negligence  causing  death  and  for  rape.  An- 
other alleged  murder  was  disposed  of  in 
juvenile  court  after  the  Crown  attorney  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  move  it  into  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Huron  county  certainly  is  not  a  high  crime 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  the  local 
Crown  attornev  and  the  provincial  court 
judge,  along  with  most  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  can  claim  credit  for  this. 
Whatever  problems  may  exist  do  so  on  a 
local  law  enforcement  level  and  are  not  the 
result  of  undue  leniency  in  the  courts. 

The  local  Crown  attorney  at  all  times 
stands  between  the  police  and  the  public.  He 


advises  the  police  concerning  the  laying  of 
charges  as  well  as  about  other  matters.  How- 
ever, when  he,  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
encounters  a  case  where  the  charge  laid  b) 
the  police  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence, 
it  is  his  duty— and  I  underline  that,  Mr. 
Speaker— it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  accused 
is  not  convicted  of  that  charge.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  that  is  all  the 
local  Crown  attorney  in  Huron  county  has 
done. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Would  the  Attorney  General  consider  that  a 
14-month  delay  is  normal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
satisfied— and  I  know  the  hon.  member  has 
been  kind  enough  to  give  me  particulars 
without  involving  any  people— following  a 
very  extensive  review  of  all  of  these  mat 
and  other  matters  over  the  weekend,  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  an  .inquiry  into 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Huron  county. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  the  question 
period  has  now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Mr.  White,  presented  volume  1  of  the  public 
accounts  for  the  year  1973-1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  82,  An  act  to 
amend  the  Corporations  Tax  Act.  1972. 


CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 
(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  When  we 
quit  the  last  day,  having  launched  into  the 
midst  of  this  piece  of  legislation,  I  was  in- 
veighing against  the  schizoid  personalities  ol 
the  departments  of  government  over  there, 
namely  that  in  a  wide  range  of  the  legislation 
directly  touching  the  mining  interests  of  tin's 
province,  we  find  a  part  of  the  legislation 
coming  up  under  the  Mining  Tax  Act,  and 
the  balance  of  the  legislation  before  us  today 
in  the  corporations  tax  bill. 
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That  is  unacceptable,  and  I  wish  the  min- 
ister would  bring  some  weight  to  bear  to  end 
this  particular  special  pleading  and  hiving-off 
of  special  interests  into  one  area  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  no  particular  competence  in 
the  matter  and  which  in  any  event  is  a  severe 
breach  of  the  discretions  and  jurisdiction 
that  have  been  precisely  reposed  of  fairly 
recent  date  in  this  particular  minister.  It's 
his  job  to  look  after  the  revenues  in  all  their 
amplitude  in  this  province;  and  for  some 
reason,  which  is  not  all  that  mysterious,  he 
doesn't  do  so.  I  think  that  should  be  changed. 
I  suspect  there  is  no  other  jurisdiction  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  permits  that  bifurcation 
of  functions  and  responsibilities  as  they  exist 
in  this  province  for  historical  and  other 
reasons. 

Under  this  particular  head  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  would  have  an  opportunity,  coming 
into  Christmas,  to  take  a  look  at  H.  V.  Nelles' 
book  on  the  "Politics  of  Development,"  which 
has  been  recently  published  here.  It  is  an 
analytical  history  of  the  resources  field,  both 
timber  and  mines,  as  to  the  incidence  and  re- 
ception of  taxes  in  those  fields,  where  the 
weight  fell  and  what  motivations  were  exer- 
cised by  succeeding  governments,  Liberal  and 
Tory,  down  through  the  centuries  over  this 
particular  area  of  taxation.  I  think  it  will  be 
an  eye-opener. 

Nelles  is  not  a  wild-eyed  socialist;  on  the 
contrary.  But  I  think  the  fundamental  lesson 
that  he  has  been  able  to  disinter  from  that 
mess  of  pottage  is  that  the  government  of 
this  province,  instead  of  governing  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  people,  exists  so  far  as  these 
industries  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
government  itself  is  concerned,  in  a  subser- 
vient role,  acting  as  a  servant  to  the  mining 
and  timber  interests  and  has  done  so  time  out 
of  mind.  He  shows  what  thp  manipulation  is, 
down,  as  I  sav  for  almost  100  years  now,  and 
particularlv  since  1900,  precisely  what  way 
these  people  have  been  able  to  bring  the  gov- 
ernment to  serve  their  own  self  interests. 
They  don't  want  government  interference, 
but  God  bless  the  government  if  it  serves 
"'*i stiver  they  wish  it  to  do  and  interferes  on 
their  behalf,  but  if  it  interferes  in  any  other 
way  then  it's  anathema  and  can't  be  accepted. 

To  get  back  to  the  legislation  and  its  pre- 
cision, the  minister  proposes  to  do  a  number 
of  things.  The  fact  that  he  is  doubling  taxa- 
tion under  this  particular  head— not  precisely 
under  this  particular  legislation,  although  he 
goes  some  distance  in  that  way— is  a  move 
very  much  to  be  accepted  and  affirmed  by 
this  party.  We've  long  asked  that  that  be  the 
case.   We've   pointed   out   the   virginal  field 


that  exists  in  the  mining  industry  with  respect 
to  resource  revenues  for  the  province.  Now 
the  government  has  come  to  such  a  poor  pass 
in  its  overall  financing— with  its  various  axioms 
of  cash  in,  cash  out,  cash  flows  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  subterfuge  that  are  presently 
used  over  there  in  order  to  hide  its  true  posi- 
tion—its crying  need  of  more  money  without 
hitting  the  taxpayer,  particularly  as  we  are 
coming  into  an  election  year,  is  so  over- 
whelming that  is  has  to  turn  to  resource  In- 
dustries as  its  final  benison.  Necessity  is  not 
the  mother  of  invention,  but  it  certainly  helps 
the  Treasury  funds  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. To  that  extent,  under  duress  or  how- 
ever it  may  be,  the  minister  has  come  to  that 
insight  himself. 

Henceforth,  mining  taxes  and  royalties  will 
no  longer  be  deductible  from  the  taxable 
income.  That  was  the  slick  little  manipula- 
tion that  used  to  be  pulled.  Any  taxes  they 
did  pay  were  automatically  deducted  from 
the  corporate  income  tax  and  therefore  they 
ended  up  paying  very  little.  We  all  take  that 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  let's  put  it  that  way; 
because  we  feel  that  the  taxable  profits  of 
mining  corporations,  after  the  mining  assess- 
ors have  finished  with  their  innumerable  and 
sleight-of-hand  deductions,  are  sufficiently 
reduced  not  to  give  all  that  benefit.  But  let's 
give  the  devil  his  due,  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  legislation  goes  in  refusing  that  deduction 
henceforth,  it  is  all  to  the  good. 

I  mentioned  the  depletion  allowances  the 
other  day— just  briefly  we'll  recount  it  again 
—and  sought  to  bring  some  pressure  upon  the 
mind  of  the  minister  with  respect  to  the 
Carter  recommendations  under  this  head, 
which  were,  as  I  say,  extremely  well 
reasoned.  They  set  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mining  industry  admittedly,  but  from  a  pene- 
trating social  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of 
the  whole  citizenry,  they  had  enormous 
merit.  The  federal  government  moved  in  on 
the  same  area,  of  fairly  recent  date,  in  a  way 
quite  different  from  this  government.  I  find 
some  internal  contradiction  in  the  minister's 
position. 

The  federal  government  is  going  to  restrict 
the  depletion  allowance  to  operators  after 
Dec.  31,  1976,  and  it  must  be  earned  by 
actual  capital  expenditures  in  mining  process- 
ing in  mining  towns.  This  is  still  a  tax  con- 
cession, but  it  puts  some  strings  on  the  gift. 
Succeeding  Ministers  of  Finance  used  to  en- 
capsulate revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
taken  the  stand  that  they  would  not  tie  this 
depletion  allowance  to  the  rolling  back  of  the 
moneys  thus  saved  into  further  exploration. 
The  minister  has  always  taken  that  position. 
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But  the  proposed  depletion  rate  of  33%  per 
cent  is  among  the  highest  rates  in  the  world. 
Surprisingly,  the  Ontario  government,  in  its 
white  paper  on  tax  reform  in  Canada,  issued 
in  1970,  suggested  that  unconditional  deple- 
tion be  limited  to  15  per  cent  and  that  a 
further  10  per  cent  be  granted  to  companies 
processing  materials  in  Canada  or  undertak- 
ing further  exploration  and  development. 
This  is  located  on  page  37  of  that  document. 
Again,  with  this  33%  per  cent  depletion 
allowance,  the  government  is  certainly  run- 
ning contrary  to  its  own  proposals  as  out- 
lined in  that  particular  document.  We  still 
might  have  misgivings,  but  a  15  per  cent 
right  is  far  closer  to  equity  than  the  present 
one. 

The  minister  well  knows  the  enormous  im- 
pact being  made  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  with  respect  to  the  depletion 
allowances  over  there.  There  are  bills  pre- 
sently pending  and  some  of  them— well,  not 
under  Ford,  but  under  a  future  government- 
very  well  may  go  into  effect,  severely  cutting 
into  this  particular  form  of  largesse  and  ripoff 
that  takes  place  touching  depletion  allow- 
ances. In  other  words,  the  thing  is  at  this 
time  stirred  up  in  the  United  States,  where 
depletion  allowances  run  rampant  and  have 
done  so  for  a  long  time.  I  think  some  of  the 
stirring  might  spill  over  the  border.  Some  of 
the  good  things  might  come  over  her  as  well 
as  some  of  the  bad,  and  the  minister's  attitude 
with  respect  to  this  particular  area  of  basic 
handout  would  be  altered  in  the  next  budget 
and  in  time  to  come. 

It  also  applies  with  respect  to  gas  or  oil- 
there  is  a  33%  per  cent  depletion  as  stated 
in  the  budget's  position  paper. 

Further  on  in  the  bill  there  is  a  section 
having  to  do  with  the  mine  and  mill  allow- 
ances which  were  previously  allowed  in 
computing  capital  tax— they  are  to  be  no 
longer  allowed.  Again,  that's  moving  into  the 
area  in  a  way  which  we  find  appetizing. 

On  the  whole,  though,  even  with  the  $50 
million  increase  in  mining  revenue,  it  raises 
the  total  contribution  of  the  mining  indus- 
try from  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial 
nue  to  1.6  per  cent.  I  don't  say  that  time 
should  stand  still,  but  it  ought  not  to  move, 
all  that  much  backwards.  If  the  minister  takes 
a  look  at  that  book  of  Nelles  that  I  told  him 
about,  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
province  when  mining  revenue  by  itself  re- 
presented a  good  28  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  province.  Now,  there 
are  other  modes  of  taxation,  of  course,  that 
have  come  to  the  fore  since  that  day.  Never- 
theless, what  a  falling-off  of  my  countrymen 


with  respect  to  the— and  for  the  government 
to  pretend  that  1.6  percentage  of  the  gross 
revenue  is  anywhere  commensurate  with  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  billion-dollar  profit 
industry  in  the  province  of  which  it  gets 
about  $150  million  is  hardly  to  the  point. 
That  field  remains  wide  open.  If  the  infla- 
tionary press  is  felt  to  be  that  great,  then  1 
would  suggest  that  the  government  take  an- 
other look  at  the  situation. 

The  allowance  on  exploration— first  of  all. 
the  preproduction  expenses  are  now  going 
to  be  allowed,  which  cuts  in  a  little  bit  to 
the  government's  more  incisive  stand.  In 
other  words,  it  gives  away  with  its  left  hand 
a  little  of  what  it  gets  with  its  right.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and  if  it  had 
three  hands,  it  might  be  able  to  do  the 
people  of  this  province  some  good  in  this 
field. 

The  section  in  here  applies  only  to  corpor- 
ations which  are  not  in  the  mining  bust 
—non-principal  mining  corporations.  My 
understanding  on  that  score,  and  I  would  like 
the  minister  to  confirm  that,  is  that  this  is 
acceptable.  Of  course,  it  has  been  long  in 
effect  and  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  exist- 
ing mining  corporations  that  they  may  make 
these  deductions  with  respect  to  their  ex- 
ploration expenses  from  their  income  in  full, 
as  has  presently  been  granted  to  the  non- 
mining  corporations.  This  is  going  to  cost  us 
about  $50  million  in  the  process  of  doing 
that,  according  to  the  budget  statement,  and 
I  find  that  I  wonder,  really,  in  the  absence 
of  the  government  as  a  Crown  organization 
at  least  making  some  penetration  into  the 
mining  field  on  its  own  hook— in  order  to 
garner  in  the  resources  here  to  the  people, 
if  the  government  expects  and  to  what 
tent  it  would  anticipate  that  the  non-principal 
business  corporation  will  march  into  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  bait  that  it  has  held  out 
to  them  in  this  particular  legislation. 

.  The  third  great  area  that  is  covered  under 
the  Act  has  to  do  with  small  businesses.  As 
I  said,  it  is  a  long,  much  overdue  and  longed- 
for  movement  into  a  field  where  the  big  1 
have  always  got  a  rake-off  and  the  benefits, 
while  the  small  businessman  of  Ontario  has 
been  ignored  and  put  down,  and  whatever 
he  may  say  has  gone  by  the  board. 

I  suppose  we  can  wait  upon  the  day  and 
watch  the  situation.  Since  this  legislation 
went  through  back  in  April,  has  the  minister 
had  any  indicia  or  any  signs  at  all  in  the 
heavens  as  to  it  beneficially  affecting  small 
business  corporation  in  anv  way?  Is  there  am 
way  of  telling  whether  this  has  stimulated 
that  particular  area  of  industry  upon  which 
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we  are  extremely  reliant,  and  will  be  in- 
creasingly so,  as  we  try  to  develop  our 
secondary  industry,  particularly  arising  out 
of  resource  development? 

Within  the  bill  a  small  business  is  a  pri- 
vately held  Canadian-controlled  corporation 
that  qualifies  for  the  lower  federal  corporate 
rate  of  25  per  cent;  that  is,  20  per  cent  of 
it  in  manufacturing  or  processing  on  the  first 
$35,000  of  profit.  They  lose  the  qualification 
after  $400,000  of  profits  have  been  earned 
since  1971,  unless  they  have  paid  out  these 
profits  by  way  of  dividends.  The  tax  credit 
will  be  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  increase 
in  taxable  paid-up  capital  allocable  to  On- 
tario over  the  previous  high.  The  maximum 
credit  available  is  limited  to  50  per  cent  of 
Ontario  income  tax  payable,  up  to  $3,000 
annually.  Unused  credit  may  be  carried  for- 
ward five  years,  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
the  corporation  still  qualifies  for  the  federal 
small  business  deduction.  There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  this  legislation  in  tying  it  in  with 
the  federal  government,  I  believe. 

The  second  area  is  as  to  whether  it  will 
mean  more  jobs  on  the  whole  and  as  to  our 
being  able  to  justify  that  over  against  the  loss 
of  revenue  incurred  in  bringing  the  legisla- 
tion into  being.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless, 
the  small  business  tax  credit  has  merit,  and 
I  would  sav  nothing  detrimental  about  the 
thing  as  it  now  stands. 

Entering  the  area  of  VICs,  the  venture 
investment  corporations,  this  is  also  a  fea- 
ture written  into  this  legislation  to  assist 
small  businesses.  As  the  budget  statement 
puts  it,  it  says  that  there  will  be  a  flow- 
through  of  funds  and  the  corporation  itself 
will  not  have  to  be  taxed  if  it  qualifies  as  this 
precise  kind  of  new  corporation,  and  that  the 
tax  would  take  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
recipients  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  tax  in 
the  hands  of  recipients  would  be  by  way  of 
interest  rather  than  dividends,  and  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  explain  the  difference  to 
me.  I  would  have  thought,  with  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  taxation  matters,  which  isn't 
much,  that  the  dividends  do  enjoy  a  preroga- 
tive or  lower  rate  of  tax  worked  into  the 
income  stream,  and  that  to  take  it  by  way 
of  income,  far  from  acting  as  an  incentive  to 
investment  by  individuals  in  this  kind  of  cor- 
poration, would  act  as  a  detriment. 

Perhaps  the  minister  would  spend  a  few 
moments  explaining  the  benefits  as  he  sees 
them,  because  the  budget  statement  on  page 
12  says  that  the  tax  treatment  of  mortgage 
investment  corporations  will  encourage  the 
flow  of  funds  into  the  residential  mortgage 
market  from  small  investors  .  .  ."    The  same 


type  of  reasoning  applies  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  My  guess  is  that  with  mortgage 
investment  corporations,  not  very  much  has 
been  added  to  the  mortgage  market  in  On- 
tario by  way  of  funds.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  know  the  impact  of  that  in  practical 
terms.  When  a  corporation  has  a  flat  capital 
tax  rate  of  $50  and  is  accorded  the  privilege 
of  not  enough  being  taxed  so  long  as  these 
funds  flow  through  in  this  particular  context, 
I  think  that  some  unequivocal  social  benefit 
that  stands  out  and  can  be  detected  should 
be  seen. 

It  strikes  me  that  most  individuals  who 
have  got  a  little  extra  money  and  are  in- 
vesting in  the  mortgage  market  do  it  on  an 
individual  basis,  almost  as  a  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship, or  through  their  solicitors  or  through 
real  estate  corporations  that  have  licences  in 
this  field,  and  through  investment  corpora- 
tions. But  I  would  like  to  see  some  figures 
and  some  indication  of  the  growth,  and  the 
capital  potential  of  corporations  of  this  kind, 
again  since  many  months  have  gone  by  since 
this  legislation  came  through.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  the  budget  statement  makes  the  partic- 
ular reference  that  the  investors  will  derive 
their  usufruct  by  way  of  interest  rather  than 
dividends.  It  puzzled  me  as  to  how  that  was 
more  beneficial  in  order  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  this  particular  field,  as  the  state- 
ment claims  that  it  is. 

The  rest  of  the  legislation  here  has  some 
petty  points.  There  are  nice  distinctions. 
There  are  things  that  must  be  pointed  out 
in  committee.  But  it  need  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  on  second  reading  except 
for  one  final  point.  Subsection  7  of  section  11 
makes  the  section  having  to  do  with  MICs 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1972.  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  how  dating  back  the  legislation 
would  have  brought  or  could  have  brought 
or  would  bring  or  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation makes  a  visitation  of  extra  mortgage 
money  into  those  funds.  Either  they  had  the 
money  or  they  were  given  the  money.  The 
fact  of  dating  it  back  certainly  doesn't  give 
any  encouragement  or  serve  any  purpose.  If 
the  money  was  already  there,  what  benefit 
does  the  legislation  confer  upon  individuals 
who  put  it  there?  Those  are  the  basic 
thoughts  of  this  party,  at  least  as  flowing 
from  myself  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  only  have  one  brief  comment  on  the  bill,  if 
I  may  make  it.  It  is  really  a  procedural  matter 
more  than  anything  else. 

I  take  it  from  the  minister's  comments  in 
response  to  the  query  put  by  my  colleague 
that   he   will   not   be   assuming   any  respon- 
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sibility  for  discussion  of  policy  matters  with 
respect  to  the  impact  of  the  charges  in 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act  on  the  mining 
industry;  but  that  that  matter  is  best  dealt 
with  under  the  aegis  of  his  colleague,  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  White),  when  the 
bill  comes  through.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that 
those  sections  of  the  bill  which  is  before  as 
today,  bearing  upon  the  mining  industry,  are 
really  correlative  to  the  policy  decisions 
which  are  implicit  in  the  budgetary  address 
of  the  Treasurer  and  now  will  reflect  it  in 
the  Mining  Tax  Amendment  Act  which  will 
be  introduced  by  his  colleague's  ministry  and 
not  by  this  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Referring  to  the 
comments  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
first,  I  would  say,  yes,  I  think  that's  essen- 
tially correct.  They  are  correlative  to  the 
amendments  proposed  in  Bill  111.  I  think 
that's  the  number  of  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  Treasurer.  I  think  it  is  sched- 
uled for  debate  later  on  this  month  when  he 
returns  from  the  Middle  East. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  members,  par- 
ticularly the  member  for  Lakeshore,  have 
dwelled  on  a  number  of  the  items  in  this  Act, 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  just  as  well  for  me 
to  review  some  of  the  principles  in  the  bill 
in  a  few  words.  In  that  way,  I  can  pick  up 
most  of  the  points  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
raised. 

To  begin  with,  sections  2  and  3  deal  with 
the  disallowance  of  the  deduction  from  in- 
come of  mining  royalties  and  mining  taxes; 
section  2  dealing  with  mining  tax  and  section 
3,  I  believe  it  to  be,  dealing  with  the  repeal 
of  the  deduction  of  mining  royalties.  Present- 
ly, as  the  hon.  member  knows,  the  Act  speci- 
fically permits  the  deduction  in  computing 
business  income  or  property  income  of  an 
amount  in  respect  of  provincial  and  munici- 
pal mining  taxes  based  on  the  operating  pro- 
fits of  a  mineral  resource  operation  any- 
where in  Canada.  However,  there  are  no 
deductions  permitted  for  taxes  paid  to  other 
jurisdictions.  I  might  say,  although  not 
specifically  stated,  the  deduction  is  permitted 
of  mining  royalty  taxes  based  on  the  produc- 
tion from  a  mineral  resource  and  expense 
paid  out  to  earn  a  business  or  property  in- 
come. 

Now,  the  reason  for  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  Treasurer,  is  to  imple- 
ment the  proposals.  These  proposals  were  in 


the  Treasurer's  budget  statement  with  res- 
pect to  taxations  of  mines.  Among  other 
things,  he  proposed  that  the  deduction  of 
mining  taxes  and  royalties  for  corporate  in- 
come tax  purposes  be  discontinued  with  the 
result,  of  course,  that  the  taxable  income  of 
mining  corporations  would  increase. 

I  was  impressed  to  hear  the  comments 
from  the  hon.  member  that  he  and  his  party 
endorse  this  increase.  We  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  some  of  these  deductions  should 
be  removed. 

I  will  go  on  to  section  4,  which  establishes 
the  uniform  33%  per  cent  depletion  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  oil,  gas  wells  and  of 
course,  with  respect  to  mining  resom  eft.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  at  that  point  in  his 
comments  was  referring  to  Carter,  and  per- 
haps to  some  of  our  own  views  expressed  at 
other  times. 

I  think  he  should  bear  in  mind  though  that 
the  faster  the  write-down,  the  sooner  the 
depletion  has  been  completed  and,  therefore, 
the  sooner  the  province  begins  to  recover  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  revenue.  It  is  not 
as  if  we  were  giving  something  away:  we 
are  simply  advancing  the  time  within  which 
the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  an  oil  or 
gas  well  into  production,  or  mining  resource 
into  production,  can  be  depreciated.  From 
there  on,  with  the  depletion  allowance  hav- 
ing been  used  up,  then  the  full  tax  would  be 
payable— and  that  would  occur  after  a  three- 
year  period. 

He  didn't  mention  the  straddling  of  the 
April  9,  1974  period.  I  might  just  mention 
that  this  amendment  does  apply  to  corpora- 
tions for  all  fiscal  years  ending  after  April  9, 
1974.  But  for  fiscal  years  that  end  after 
April  9,  1974,  that  include  that  date  —  in 
other  words,  for  fiscal  years  that  straddle 
April  9,  1974  —  there  are  transitional  provi- 
sions in  section  11  which  provide  for  pro- 
ration of  the  amount  of  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  income  resulting  from  the 
enacting  of  the  uniform  rate. 

With    the    repeal    of    the    three-year    t.i\ 
exemption   for  mining  companies  set  out   in 
section   6,  I  think  I  might  just  mention  that 
the  Act  as  it  presently  stands  provides  that: 
Income  derived  from  the  operation  of  a 
mine  shall  not  be  included   in  computing 
income    of   a   corporation    during   the    36- 
month   period,   commencing  with   the  day 
the  mine  came  into  commercial  operation. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  to  imple- 
ment, again,  the  proposal  in  the  budget  state- 
ment to  increase  the  income  tax  revenues 
from  the  mining  industry  by  abolishing  this 
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three-year  exemption  period.  For  a  corpora- 
tion whose  mine  commenced  production  after 
1969,  but  before  1974,  the  exempt  income 
will  terminate  as  at  Dec.  31,  1973.  For  a 
corporation  whose  mine  commenced  produc- 
tion after  1973,  there  is  going  to  be  no 
exempt  income  period. 

I  missed  one  point,  in  reference  to  section 
5  because  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
did  refer  to  exploration  deductions  here  in 
Ontario.  I  want  to  touch  on  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. Section  63(3)  of  the  Act,  if  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  refer  to  that,  presently 
limits  the  amount  a  non-principle  business 
corporation  can  deduct  in  computing  income 
for  a  fiscal  year  in  respect  of  Canadian  ex- 
ploration and  development,  and  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  encourage  explor- 
ation here  in  Ontario  and  that  we  should 
have  these  special  allowances  for  such  de- 
ductions. 

I  am  advised,  incidentally,  that  I  may  have 
been  slightly  in  error  in  advising  the  mem- 
bers with  respect  to  the  impact  of  section  4, 
as  the  allowance  for  oil,  gas  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  33%  per  cent  is  not  necessarily 
used  up  in  three  years.  It  applies  each  year 
to  the  profits  themselves. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I  see.  It  is  not  depreci- 
ation, it  is  appreciation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Well,  in  that  case  it  is 
essentially  a  very  significant  incentive  to  the 
companies  to  get  on  with  development  work, 
of  course. 

The  hon.  member  dwelled  at  some  length, 
both  in  his  opening  comments  and  later  on, 
on  the  small-business  incentive  deduction  for 
companies  eligible  under  section  125.  I  want 
to  touch  on  that  for  a  moment,  too. 

The  intention  of  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  that  is  related  to  growth  to 
all-Canadian  corporations  qualifying  for  the 
small-business  deduction  under  the  Income 
Tax  Act  of  Canada.  He  asked  if  we  had  any 
particulars  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  any  available,  but  when 
this  matter  goes  to  the  standing  committee 
on  legal  administration  of  justice  certainly 
il  we  have  any  such  information  I  will  be 
pleased  to  give  it  to  the  hon.  members  at 
that  time.  I  don't  have  any  particulars  cur- 
rently. 

Also  the  hon.  member  referred  to  mort- 
gage investment  corporations.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  three  to  date  of  which  we  are 
aware.  I  may  have  more  particulars  later  but 
I  understand  there  are  only  three,  and  these 
were  under  the  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 


Act,  and  are  classified  now  as  mortgage  in- 
vestment corporations.  They  were  all  feder- 
ally incorporated  corporations;  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  are  no  provincial  incorporations 
to  date.  Two  of  them,  are  Artio  Mortgage 
Investment  Corp.  and  Fidmore  Mortgage  In- 
vestors Corp.  I  am  told  that  both  of  these 
have  initial  capitalization  of  $1  million,  which 
is  the  minimum  provided  for  under  the  Act, 
but  no  shares  have  been  issued  and  there  are 
no  borrowings  to  date,  and  I  am  told  also 
that  the  companies  would  appear  to  be  in- 
active. The  third  and  last  one  is  Morguard 
Mortgage  Investment  Co.  of  Canada,  with 
an  initial  capitalization  of  $20  million.  I  am 
told  the  company  is  active,  but  we  have  no 
information   as  to  the  extent  of  its  activity. 

The  member  also  asked  about  the  retro- 
activity dealing  with  this  section,  and  I  am 
advised  that  section  11,  sub  7,  which  deals 
with  the  effective  date  of  these  various  sec- 
tions in  the  bill,  does  go  back  to  Jan.  1, 
1972,  to  pick  up  federal  companies  formed 
under  the  federal  legislation  which  took 
effect  on  that  date,  and  it  was  therefore  ap- 
propriate to  make  that  retroactive.  Although 
at  the  time  when  we  drew  the  Act  we  had 
no  idea  what  companies  there  might  be,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  us  to  make  it  retro- 
active to  the  same  date  to  pick  up  any  com- 
panies that  might  have  come  in  at  that  time. 

The  member  also  directed  some  comments 
in  reference  to  mortgage  investment  corpor- 
ations, to  the  flow-through  provisions,  and  I 
can  give  him  an  illustration  now  if  he  would 
like,  or  we  could  wait  until  later.  I  think  it's 
pretty  clear,  though,  that  the  effect  is  to  get 
the  income  into  the  hands  of  the  share- 
holders of  a  mortgage  investment  corporation 
as  though  they  were  investing  in  a  non-cor- 
porate structure,  where  the  corporation  pays 
no  tax  but  where  the  money  flows  through 
into  the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  They  re- 
ceive the  money  deemed  to  be  interest  in 
their  hands  rather  than  dividends,  and  they 
receive  it  at  their  normal  personal  income 
tax  rate. 

I  could  give  the  hon.  member  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tables  and  comparison  of  the 
figures.  If  we  compare  the  net  income  tax 
payable  all  down  through  the  line  by  the 
company  if  it  were  a  conventional  corpor- 
ation, and  then  the  personal  income  tax  pay- 
able by  the  individual,  with  his  20  per  cent 
allowances  and  so  on,  it  would  indicate  that 
if  we  take  the  corporate  shareholder  as  having 
a  personal  tax  rate  of,  I  think  we  assume 
something  like  40  per  cent.  Let  me  just  see 
how  my  illustration  does  work  out.  I  think 
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that  was  the  rate,  since  that's  reasonable.  I 
think  that  was  the  figure- 
Mr.  Lawlor.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  —that  we  took  in  our 
illustration,  which  I  can  give  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. There  is  a  net  tax  reduction  on  a 
8100,000  investment  of  return  of  some  $1,852 
in  the  illustration,  which  has  a  benefit,  under 
the  mortgage  investment  corporation  type  of 
structure,  to  the  shareholders  over  the  amount 
of  tax  they  would  pay  were  it  a  conventional 
corporation.  So  there  is  some  incentive  to  use 
this  structure. 

If  we  are  taking  a  40  per  cent  assumed 
rate,  it  doesn't  appear  to  be  large  but  it's 
probably  a  realistic  figure,  to  assume  that  the 
person  with  a  lesser  end  rate  on  his  income 
perhaps  would  not  likely  have  money  to  put 
out  on  such  investments.  Others,  with  higher 
rates,  might  have  their  money  out  in  other 
areas.  In  any  event,  if  we  were  to  raise  the 
assumed  personal  income  tax  level  of  the 
taxpayer  from  that  40  per  cent  estimated 
figure  to  52  per  cent,  which  is  the  amount  a 
normal  corporation  would  pay,  then  there 
would  be  no  advantage  to  a  mortgage  in- 
vestment corporation  as  I  understand  it,  but 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  the  investors 
in  the  smaller  income  brackets,  where  their 
end  rate  would  be  around  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Well,  we 
could  discuss  this  further  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes.  The  hon.  member 
also  talked  about  the  venture  investment  cor- 
porations which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Treasurer's  budget  statement.  They  are  not 
picked  up  in  this  set  of  amendments.  I  am 
advised  that  we  are  waiting  until  the  federal 
structure  has  been  established  in  order  to 
know  how  to  draw  up  our  own  amendments 
and  that,  premising  mat  the  federal  amend- 
ments are  accomplished  perhaps  this  fall, 
then  our  appropriate  further  amendments  to 
the  Act  would,  I  am  told,  be  ready  for  the 
spring  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  covers  my  comments  as 
I  feel  appropriate  at  the  moment.  I  hope  I 
haven't  missed  any  points  that  were  raised 
by  the  members  opposite.  I  think  it  covers 
the  major  points  they  raised,  and  when  we 
have  completed  this  debate  I  will  be  pleased 
to- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
take  over  the  mining  tax;  the  timber  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Oh,  yes,  the  member  did 
raise  the  point  and  I  intended  to  dwell  on 
that.  Excuse  me  for  the  oversight.  I  wish  I 


perhaps  had  a  little  more  experience  in  this 
ministry  to  understand  the  reasoning  behind 
some  of  the  taxing  statutes  not  being  in  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  where  others  are. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  come  off  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  It  would  appear  that  the 
reason  for  the  mining  tax  legislation  being 
other  than  in  my  ministry  deals  with  the 
technical  expertise  required  in  the  analysing 
of  the  returns. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  would  be  too 
tough.  He  would  be  too  tough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  have  no  idea  whether 
it's  proposed  to  alter  that  at  any  time,  but  I 
think  Bill  111  by  the  Treasurer  picks  up  the 
other  end  of  things,  and  at  that  time  the 
members  opposite  will  be  able  to  debate  with 
him  the  principles  behind  the  amendments 
to  that  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  82.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  committee  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  the  minister 
who  was  on  next  is  about  to  come  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order, 
second  reading  of  Bill  72,  the  Education  Act. 
1974,  hon.  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  will  be  a  slight  delay, 
it  seems. 

^Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  understood  that  we  would  go  on 
to  the  second  order  and  complete  it,  I  think, 
before  Bill  72  was  called.  So  that  if  we 
could— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  third  order. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  am  sorry,  the  third  order. 
rather.  We  could  proceed  with  that,  I  be- 
lieve. It  will  be  fairly  brief— if  that  was 
wished. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  NO.  4 

(concluded) 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
that    this    House    confirms    the    order    mi 
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under  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act,  1973,  and  filed  as  Ontario 
regulation  118/74. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  understand  it  we  had 
the  debate  on  this  motion  the  other  day,  and 
then  it  was  referred  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee. Any  questions  were  to  be  resolved  there, 
and  it  was  just  a  matter  of  placing  the  mo- 
tion. Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  no.  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
labouring  under  any  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  just  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  wasn't  the  agreement,  not 
exactly  that.  The  understanding  was,  as  I 
recall  it,  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
made  available  to  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture who  are  interested  to  meet  with  officials 
of  the  ministry,  and  other  parties  who  might 
have  information  on  the  Wednesday  imme- 
diately following  the  debate,  and  that  we 
would  then  return  to  the  debate.  It  was  ex- 
plicitly understood  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  further  discussion  if  that 
were  required  after  the  meeting  had  taken 
place. 

I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  that  addi- 
tional opportunity,  because  there  are  some 
things  that  I  want  to  say.  I  don't  want  to 
repeat  anything  I  said  the  other  day,  because 
what  I  said  the  other  day  was  said  without 
the  benefit  of  the  meeting  with  the  officials 
and  the  members  of  the  escarpment  com- 
mission. I  am  not  much  wiser  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  I  was  on  the  day  that  we  first 
debated  the  order. 

The  decisions  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
affirm  with  regard  to  the  defining  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  planning  area  boundary 
were  made  by  the  ministry— or,  I  suspect,  by 
the  commission— with  knowledge  which  is  not 
available  to  us.  They  have  at  their  disposal 
the  designated  areas  that  are  going  to  be 
used  by  the  ministry  to  preserve  those  parts 
of  the  escarpment  which  it  deems  are  worthy 
or  necessary  to  preserve.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  vou  that  it's  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  value  of  the  Niagara 
planning  area  without  having  the  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  that  the  commission  and  the 
government  are  prepared  to  preserve  in  the 
interim  period. 

Between  now  and  the  day  that  this  final 
planning  area  is  defined  and  the  integration 
takes  place  between  the  various  municipali- 
ties within  the  Niagara  escarpment,  and  the 
overall  plan  which  the  commission  is  going 
to  be  empowered  or  required  to  establish, 
between  this  day  and  that,  quite  a  number 


of  changes  are  going  to  take  place  in  the 
escarpment.  The  one  thing  that  I  found  out 
from  the  discussion  I  had  in  which,  I  believe, 
five  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  took 
part,  was  that  the  designated  areas,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  ministry,  have  no  set  criteria 
attached  to  them;  that  there  would  be  no 
way  for  anyone  to  trv  to  determine  in  advance 
what  the  designated  areas  are  likely  to  en- 
compass; that  any  thing  that  falls  outside  the 
designated  area  will  be  subject  to  whatever 
changes  the  owner  deems  are  desirable;  that 
any  amount  of  additional  development  could 
take  place  along  the  escarpment  as  long  as 
it  doesn't  fall  within  the  so-called  designated 
areas.  So  the  overall  escarpment  plan  will 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  fact  that  any 
amount  of  development  could  quite  easily 
take  place  between  now  and  the  time  that 
the  plan  finally  comes  into  force  four  or  five 
years  from  now. 

I  asked  the  ministry  officials  if  they  could 
give  me  an  indication  as  to  what  the  criteria 
were  going  to  be  for  the  designated  areas, 
or  if  they  could  perhaps  give  me  a  couple  of 
examples  of  designated  areas  so  that  I  would 
understand  what  it  was  that  we  were  about 
to  save.  I  asked  why  it  was  that  we  didn't 
establish  the  escarpment  face  as  a  designated 
area  in  toto  and  a  portion  of  the  escarpment 
above  and  below,  simply  to  ensure  that  after 
the  plan  was  completed,  there  would  be 
something  left  for  the  escarpment  commis- 
sion to  use  by  way  of  saving  the  escarpment 
for  future  recreational  and  natural  purposes. 

I  am  persuaded  now  that  I  think  it's  un- 
fair for  the  minister  to  ask  us  to  pass  this 
resolution.  I  think  it's  unfair  for  the  min- 
ister to  ask  us,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  simply 
pass  the  resolution  in  order  that  he  can  go 
ahead  and  establish  the  designated  areas, 
because  I  don't  think  that's  my  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  I  don't 
think  I  would  be  properly  exercising  my  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  if  I  were  to 
pass  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  and 
these  regulations,  simply  on  the  say-so  of  the 
minister  and  his  officials,  without  knowing 
fully  what  it  was  that  was  behind  them  and 
how  the  regulations  would  affect  the  people 
I  am  supposedly  representing  here. 

I  don't  know  what  in  Saltfleet  township 
could  possibly  be  left  out  of  the  designated 
area.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  what  in  the  whole 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  or  the  whole  of 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  could  possibly  be  left 
out  of  a  designated  area.  And  yet  I  suspect 
—and  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  a  bit 
suspicious,  Mr.  Speaker— that  there  are  some 
developers  in  the  area  who  are  rather  eager 
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to  have  iheir  lands  left  out  of  those  areas 
that  are  designated  by  the  ministry  for  plan- 
ning purposes.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be 
tremendous  pressures  placed,  and  I  have  to 
trust  the  minister  and  his  officials  to  exercise 
their  office  judiciously  to  make  sure  that  they 
don't  give  away  more  than  they  preserve. 
That's  too  difficult  a  task  for  me  to  have  to 
undertake.  I  can't  do  that.  I  couldn't,  in 
good  conscience,  place  all  of  the  trust  that 
is  required  in  the  officials  in  the  ministry 
to  come  up  with  the  right  designated  areas 
at  any  given  time. 

I  think  that  before  we  were  asked  to  vote 
on  this,  the  minister  should  have  filed  with 
the  House  his  plan  for  areas  that  are  to  be 
designated  immediately  as  being  not  to  be 
developed  and  a  set  of  criteria  to  be  used 
bv  his  ministry  in  determining  what  future 
areas  would  be  considered  as  not  to  be 
developed.  I  think  we  should  have  had 
clearly  set  before  us  what  areas  within  the 
escarpment  may  well  be  permitted  to  be 
developed.  More  than  that,  we  should  have 
had  set  before  us  very  clearly  what  com- 
patible development   really  means. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  as  I  think  of  the 
escarpment  and  the  areas  of  the  escarpment 
that  I  know  well— and  I  walk  on  it  regu- 
larly—I  can  think  of  areas  that  in  themselves 
should  be  set  aside  as  being  designated  areas 
for  purposes  of  saving  it.  But  I  can  also 
think  of  areas  adjacent  to  those  which,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  be  built  up,  it  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  piece  that  was  being 
saved.  This  piecemeal  approach  to  saving  the 
escarpment  just  isn't  going  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  was  disappointed  that  we  weren't  able  to 
get  the  kind  of  information  that  we  needed  in 
order  to  make  this  kind  of  reasonable  judge- 
ment about  the  value  of  these  regulations. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  can  see  someone  coming  along  and  wanting 
to  develop  land  owned  by  him  on  the  escarp- 
ment for  the  purposes  or  recreation,  perhaps 
a  hotel  or  a  motel.  That  land  obviously 
would  be  land  which  ought  to  be  very  close 
to,  if  not  immediately  abutting  on,  the  desig- 
nated areas  because  they  would  want  to  have 
access  to  that  for  the  patrons  of  the  hotel, 
for  the  visitors.  Then  the  decision  of  tho 
escarpment  commission  would  be  what  then 
is  compatible  with  that  hotel,  rather  than 
what  is  compatible  with  the  area  that  has 
been  designated  to  be  saved?  I  think  that 
the  ministry  and  the  minister  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  this  House  and  to  every  member  to 
make  known  to  us  what  it  is  that  is  on  his 
mind  and  how  he  intends  to  save  the  escarp- 
ment and  to  ensure  that  improper  develop- 


ment will  not  take  place  during  the  planning 
process. 

I  can't  support  the  position  that  we  have 
to  go  on  faith,  because  I  don't  happen  to 
think  that  that's  the  way  you  legislate.  It 
might  be  okay,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  in 
the  government  back-bench  and  vou  have  to 
trust  the  government  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  it  certainly  isn't  okay  if  you  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  being  an  opposi- 
tion member.  We  have  the  right  to  sav  on 
behalf  of  the  public  that  we  require  concrete 
proof  of  what  is  about  to  happen,  rather  than 
have  confidence  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability 
of  the  ministry  to  do  its  job  properly. 

And  so  I  must  say  to  you  reluctantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  personally  can't  pass  the 
regulations  even  knowing  full  well  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  these  regulations  in  order 
that  we  can  get  the  plan  developed,  or  so 
I  am  told,  although  I  suspect  there  might  be 
even  a  little  bit  of  work  being  done  in  the 
interim  period.  I  want  to  tell  you  tH  it  T 
would  like  to  pass  them  in  such  a  wav  as 
to  enable  me  to  go  back  into  mv  constitu- 
ency and  to  explain  to  the  local  people  what 
it  is  that  they  can  look  forward  to  seeing 
bv  way  of  preservation  and  what  the  frit 
will  be  for  development  that  will  be  allowed 
during  the  planning  process.  But  I  honcstlv 
can't  do  it,  and  until  I  can  do  that,  then  I 
personally  can't  support  the  motion,  even 
although  the  boundaries  that  are  set  out  may 
well  in  an  overall  sense  make  sense.  But  even 
that  isn't  clear  because  we  weren't  given  thr 
kind  of  information  that  we  needed  in  order 
to  make  that  judgement,  anymore  than 
were  given  the  information  needed  to  office 
any  other  judgement. 

I  really  regret  it  because  we  have  waited 
a  long  time  for  this.  We  have  waited  a 
number  of  vears.  Since  Gertler  first  began 
right  through  until  this  day,  we  have  waited 
to  see  what  it  was  on  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment that  was  going  to  be  saved,  and  what 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  we  were  going 
to  have  to  hand  on  to  future  generations. 
I  think  we  must  be  expected  to  make  our 
iudgements  based  on  facts  and  not  on  the 
kind  of  faith  that  the  ministry  might  require 
of  nf  in  order  to  do  its  job.  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  told  clearlv  what  these  desig- 
nated areas  are. 

Therefore,  until  such  tim*>  as  I  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  with  the  escarpment.  I 
would  prefer  that  thev  just  go  ahead  with  the 
plan  without  the  regulations.  They  can  begin 
with  the  areas  that  are  obviously  savable, 
start  on  the  escarpment,  do  a  little  bit  with 
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the  quarries  and  maybe  come  out  with  a 
policy  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  rehabilitate 
the  quarry  areas  or  maybe  even  come  out 
with  an  interim  policy  on  what  kinds  of 
development  we  are  going  to  permit  within 
certain  parts  of  the  escarpment,  for  example, 
the  more  densely  populated  areas  where 
much  pressure  is  now  being  exerted.  Or  may- 
be there  could  be  simply  an  overall  freeze 
on  development  of  all  of  the  escarpment  face 
back  for  a  mile  from  the  edge,  both  above 
and  below,  simply  to  ensure  that  that  will 
still  be  there  to  plan  with,  if  and  when  the 
official  plan  is  ever  finalized,  so  there  will 
still  be  something  there  to  use. 

Maybe  those  kinds  of  statements  would 
help  my  conscience  a  bit  and  allow  me  to 
support  it;  and  maybe  a  statement  about  the 
way  in  which  the  government  intends  to 
make  the  moneys  available  for  the  preserva- 
tion; and  maybe  a  statement  about  what 
areas  are  to  be  purchased  —  maybe  those 
things  would  help  my  conscience  a  little  bit. 
Maybe  I'd  better  understand  what  it  is  that 
we  could  expect  to  see  derive  from  this  kind 
of  regulation. 

I  won't  support  it.  I  don't  expect  any 
other  member  of  the  House  to  do  anything, 
but  I'm  speaking  as  an  individual.  I  won't 
support  what's  being  asked  of  me  simply  be- 
cause I  don't  think  it  fair  that  I  should  be 
asked  to  vote  on  something  for  which  the 
rationale,  justification  and  criteria  are  not 
sufficiently  available. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  be  brief,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  this  matter.  I  feel  badly  that  I  have 
to  take  the  position  I  do,  because  I  think  that 
the  minister  left  the  House  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  probably  support  the 
position  that  he  took,  although  we  did  give 
some  warning  that  it  would  depend  largely 
on  the  result  of  the  meeting  that  we  had  with 
the  officials. 

I  came  away  from  that  meeting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  entitled 
to  know,  when  we  were  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  the  escarpment,  what  the  guide- 
lines were  going  to  be  for  the  controls.  There 
isn't  a  member  in  this  House  who  .is  not  pre- 
pared to  support  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
escarpment.  What  we  feel,  or  what  I  feel— 
and  I,  too.  am  not  going  to  speak  for  the 
total  caucus— is  that  what  has  happened  here 
is  that  again  we  have  a  very  clear-cut 
delineation  of  area  which  permits  a  very 
clear  notice  to   anyone   who  is   interested  .in 


development,  and  no  assurance  that  we  will 
have,  in  fact,  the  controls  within  a  very 
reasonable  time  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  total  escarp- 
ment. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
some  controls  now.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  what  applications  re  the  quarries 
have  been  brought  forward  or  how  they  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  meantime  and  I  can't 
make  any  statement  about  it.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  this  situation  where  we  have  a 
general  plan  with  the  idea  that  eventually 
there  will  be  spot-control  areas,  as  I 
understood  the  way  in  which  this  developed, 
I  don't  see  that  the  bringing  forward  of  this 
plan  in  this  form  guarantees  anything  in  the 
way  of  the  protection  for  which  we  all,  I  be- 
lieve, voted  in  principle  some  months  ago. 

If  you  take  an  area  and  produce  this  and 
say,  "This  is  the  area  v/hich  we  are  hoping 
to  plan  for,  and  we  will  be  exercising  con- 
trols in  parts  of  these  areas  but  we  can't  tell 
you  now  what  the  guidelines  will  be  for 
choosing  the  areas  of  control,  as  we  just 
don't  know,"  then,  as  has  been  said  by  others, 
what  you  get  is  a  pick-and-choose  kind  of 
situation. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  have  so  much  of  an 
audience  on  the  government  side  to  hear  the 
pearls  of  wisdom  which  I  am  trying  to  roll 
out. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  All 
three  of  them. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  no  minister. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  have  all  gone  home  for 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  on  with  the 
protection  of  the  escarpment  but  I  challenge 
the  government  to  bring  out  its  guidelines 
forthwith,  if  you  like,  so  that  we  then  will 
be  able  to  see  that  in  fact  the  deed  -is  follow- 
ing closely  the  thought  and  that  we  do  in 
fact  intend  not  to  break  up  this  area  by  bits 
and  pieces  of  spot  development. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see 
a  quorum  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  that  isn't  unusual,  is 
it? 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  a  quorum.  Did 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  wish  to  speak  to 
this? 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the 
five  members  who  attended  the  other  morn- 
ing, and  I  think  that  merits  a  few  ascerbic 
remarks,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  situation  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
is  heartbreaking;  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
other  word  for  it.  It  isn't  the  fault  of  the  civil 
servants.  Their  tongues  are  almost  as  much 
tied  as  their  hands.  They  have  to  defend  a 
policv  and  thev  can't  make  disclosures,  and 
they  have  as  much  as  said  so.  But  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  ravishment  of  the  escarpment 
are  overpowering.  They  exist.  The  only  thing 
you  could  do  is  refer  to  "the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune  .  .  .  the  law's  delay 
...  a  proud  man's  contumely."  I  think  of  the 
law's  delay— eight  months  for  this  particular 
bill— since  the  last  bill  came  to  this  House  to 
give  them  the  basic  authority  to  do  what  we 
had  given  them  eight  months  ago.  It  needed 
reaffirmation,  and  here  it  is.  But  that  is  the 
history  of  this  bill.  I  inveighed  against  it  on 
that  particular  occasion  downstairs,  but  they 
are  hardlv  the  proper  people  to  take  the  lash 
of  the  tongue. 

It  is  almost  eight  years  since  Gertler,  with 
nothing  done,  in  effect,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  even  less  being  done— if  it  is  possible  to 
do  less  than  nothing,  which  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. The  spot  zoning  and  the  determination 
by  tourist  interests  of  recreational  facilities 
raises  the  possibility  of  hot-dog  stands  arising 
over  every  yonder  hill  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  total  despoliation  of  the  escarpment 
lies  before  us  today. 

I  won't  speak  any  longer.  I  have  lost  faith 
in  this  possibility.  It  has  been  too  long  played 
with;  the  thing  is  going  out  from  under  us. 
The  Conservative  government  has  to  balance 
two  things;  one  of  them  being  the  monetary 
benefits  to  the  province  in  terms  of  taxation 
revenue;  and  the  maintenance  of  certain  in- 
dustries around  the  escarpment  has  been  an 
overpowering  prerogative  over  against  mere 
green  recreational  and  forested  landscape  for 
future  generations.  They  have  made  their 
choice.  This  is  the  way  it  stands.  I  think  we 
can  wash  our  hands  of  it. 

With  the  legislation  they  have  effectively 
shoved  everything  over  until  1976,  until  after 
the  next  election  and  beyond  that.  They 
have  taken  it  out  of  contention;  the  issue  has 
been  taken  off  the  pot.  They  have  done  it 
time  after  time  in  several  succeeding  elec- 
tions, and  the  same  machination  is  being  per- 
formed before  us.  The  whole  thing  is  one  gro- 
tesque farce,  and  the  sooner  the  people  of 
Ontario  know  it  the  better. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


EDUCATION  ACT,  1974 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  72,  the  Education  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  Bill  72,  I  would  like  at  the  outset 
to  bring  to  the  members'  attention  that  it 
was  back  in  1950,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  the  Hope  commission  came 
down  with  a  recommendation  that  suggested 
a  consolidation  of  all  of  the  education  Acts 
into  one  package.  In  spite  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commission,  the  Premier  of  the 
day,  the  Hon.  Leslie  Frost,  didn't  see  fit  to 
actually  accept  the  recommendation  and  put 
it  into  practice.  I  would  assume  that  probabb 
it  was  partly  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  16 
members  of  the  committee  suggested  the  con- 
solidation, but  the  four  Catholic  members 
opposed  it,  and  as  a  result,  there  was  no 
action  taken  on  this. 

The  minister,  in  introducing  this  piece  of 
legislation  did  it  in  a  very  nice  way,  I  think. 
I  liked  the  approach  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Miller)  used  when  he  introduced 
the  Health  Disciplines  Act.  He  brought  it 
before  a  committee  and  got  input  from  all  of 
the  interested  bodies.  As  a  result,  a  piece  of 
legislation  came  down  that  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  disciplines.  I  under- 
stand the  minister  is  going  to  follow  the  same 
procedure  here,  in  that  immediately  after 
second  reading,  this  bill  will  go  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  any 
interested  individuals,  groups  or  organizations 
will  have  their  opportunity  at  that  time  to 
make  some  input.  In  that  way,  when  tin 
legislation  returns  to  the  House,  whether  it  is 
amended  or  not,  all  interested  parties  will 
have  had  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion. 

With  the  passing  of  this  Act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  really  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  ap- 
proximately 119  years  there  will  not  l>e  an 
individual  Separate  Schools  Act  for  both  sep- 
arate schools  and  for  Protestant  separate 
schools.  The  Ontario  Separate  School  Trustees 
Association  has,  from  the  information  pro- 
vided to  me,  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  even  while  accepting  the  principle  of 
the  consolidation  of  these  five  major  Acts. 
They  do  accept  it  on  the  advice  of  their  Legal 
talent  that  none  of  the  rights  of  the  separate 
school  will  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
that  the  rights  don't  depend  so  much  on  the 
legislation  as  on  the  rights  that  have  been 
laid  down  in  previous  statutes  and  also  in 
court  decisions. 

I  hope  that  the  minister,  in  his  reply  at 
the  end  of  the  comments  from  both  parties 
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in  the  House,  assures  the  separate  schools 
that  their  rights  will  be  maintained  even 
though  now,  rather  than  having  a  Separate 
Schools  Act,  it's  being  consolidated  into  one 
omnibus  bill.  I  have  also  noted  in  some  of 
my  research  that  the  Rev.  Carl  Matthews  is 
still  a  bit  concerned  over  the  consolidating 
of  the  Acts.  He  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  the  separate  school  question  sort  of 
tagged  on  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Referring  to  the  bill  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister  one  of  the  things  that  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  in  the  bill — if  it  is  in  there,  I 
would  certanly  like  to  be  corrected  by  the 
minister— and  that  is  the  recommendation  that 
was  presented  by  the  select  committee  on  the 
utilization  of  educational  facilities.  Their 
main  recommendation,  which  was  sort  of  a 
basic  recommendation  to  the  use  of  the 
schools,  was  recommendation  No.  2,  and  I 
will  read  it  for  the  record: 

The  Minister  of  Education,  in  directing 
the  consolidation  of  the  school  Acts,  should 
incorporate  the  principle  of  "a  right  and 
not  just  a  privilege"  into  the  intent  and 
body  of  the  legislation  through  the  adop- 
tion of  community  involvement  and  co- 
ordination as  basic  guidelines. 

The  principle  of  a  right  and  not  a  privilege 
was  sort  of  the  basic  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  I  certainly  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  that  incorporated  directly  into 
the  Act  just  as  the  committee  made  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Act 
that  does  puzzle  me  a  bit  is  that  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  legislator  to  visit  schools. 
From  what  I  understand,  he  can  only  visit 
a  school  in  his  own  riding.  He  wouldn't  be 
permitted,  under  legislation,  to  go  into  any 
other  school  and  we,  as  legislators,  wishing 
to  be  able  to  compare  one  school  operation 
with  another,  couldn't  cross  political  geo- 
graphic boundaries. 

I  think  another  area  in  the  bill  that  needs 
clarification  so  that  it  would  be  quite  the 
same  throughout  is  the  introduction  of  the 
words  "and/or  British  subject."  I  thought 
that  when  we  have  the  qualifications  of  the 
trustees  as  "a  Canadian  citizen"  then  the 
f>thet  qualifications  that  don't  necessarily  refer 
to  trustees  but  refer  to  the  electorate,  like- 
wise should  use  the  Canadian  citizen  conno- 
tation rather  than  British  subject.  It  may 
require  phasing  out  the  "British  subject"  re- 
ference over  a  period  of  time,  but  I  think 
that  we  should  now  have  an  Education  Act 
that  speaks  in  terms  of  Canadian  citizenship 
instead. 


When  it  comes  to  financially  providing  for 
members  of  various  elected  offices,  it's  always 
embarrassing  to  have  a  body  deciding  on 
their  own  pay  increments.  Now,  I  have  noticed 
in  here  that  the  provision  for  payment  to 
members  of  boards  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  students  under  the  board's  juris- 
diction. That's  all  well  and  good,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  think  that  there  should  likewise  be 
a  provision  for  an  indexing  so  that  board 
members  don't  have  to  be  coming  to  the 
ministry  or  the  ministry  doesn't  have  to  be 
raising  the  increment  to  board  members  on 
any  periodical  basis.  It  would  be  sort  of 
automatic— as  the  cost  of  living  would  in- 
crease or  as  the  number  of  students  in  the 
school  system  would  increase,  then  the  in- 
demnity of  the  official  would  likewise  auto- 
matically increase.  It's  unfortunate  that  we 
in  the  Legislature  didn't  adopt  that  when  we 
were  considering  ourselves  at  one  time.  I 
think  automatically  indexing  is  probably  a 
better  approach  than  having  to  pass  on  your 
own  salary  increment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  33  other  topics  that 
I  could  speak  on  in  individual  sections  on 
the  bill,  but  since  the  bill  is  going  to  ^o  into 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature,  I 
think  I  would  be  wrong  in  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  House  now  and  then  repeating  each 
of  the  33  suggestions  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee. 

This  completes  my  comments  on  this,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  be  nearlv  as  kind 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  Liberal  Party  on  this 
bill.  I  noticed  that  when  the  minister  first  in- 
troduced the  bill— I  believe  it  was  in  the  first 
consolidation  on  Nov.  30— he  indicated  that 
it  was  not  being  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  making  broad  changes  in  policy  but  rather 
to  bring  existing  legislation  up  to  date  in  a 
more  convenient  and  rational  form.  He  also 
indicated  that  the  changes  are  mere  refine- 
ments, not  major  policy  changes,  and  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  commitment  made  by  the 
ministry  to  the  education  community  in  Janu- 
ary, 1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  went  through  this 
bill  for  the  second  time  over  the  weekend,  I 
had  the  most  strong  feelings  of  anger— I  sup- 
pose that  is  not  too  strong  a  word— and  of 
frustration.  As  I  went  through  it,  I  said  to 
mvself:  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 
What  is  the  principle  behind  this  bill?  Surely 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  1974  is  not 
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simply  a  mechanical  rehash  of  the  former 
education  Acts,  provisions  of  which  literally 
go  back  to  the  19th  century,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  something  calling  itself 
the  Education  Act,  1974,  a  bill  that  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  reality  of  education  in  the 
1970s.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
bill  whose  principles  will  be  such  that  the  Act 
will  cope  with  the  realities  of  education  for 
the  next  30  to  40  years— that  means  into  the 
21st  century,  Mr.  Speaker— and  certainly  this 
bill  does  not  do  that. 

Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  bill 
r^iat  vvill  have  a  preamble  outlining  the  aims, 
objectives  and  principles  of  education  in  On- 
tario and  not  merely  the  occasional  state- 
ments of  the  minister.  Even  the  Labour  Re- 
lations Act  has  a  preamble  that  outlines  its 
principles;  even  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  has  such  a  preamble  outlining  its 
principles. 

I  am  going  to  specifically  refer  to  half  a 
dozen  sections  in  the  bill,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  illustrations  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  principle  of  this  bill  and  what  is 
wrong  with  education  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. 

As  is  normal  what  we  have  in  this  bill  at 
the  very  beginning  is  a  section  of  definitions 
of  the  Act.  The  one  that  really  leaped  off 
the  page  at  me  was  the  one  that  is  section 
1  ( 1 )  ( 2 ) :  "  'average  daily  enrolment'  for  a 
calendar  year  means  the  number  obtained  by 
adding  .  .  .  the  sum  of"— and  it  outlines  a 
formula  there  that  I  defy  anybody  to  under- 
stand without  a  slide  rule  or  a  computer.  If 
that  is  the  first  thing  that  hits  anybody  who 
reads  the  Education  Act  of  Ontario  in  1974 
he  is  going  to  be  put  off  not  only  education 
but  reading  about  what  education  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about. 

I  won't  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
actually  read  that  section  into  the  record, 
but  just  the  words  in  the  subsection— "the 
product  of  0.3,"  "the  product  of  0.4,"  "the 
product  of  0.15,"  and  so  on—  symbolically 
say  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  how 
children  are  viewed  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem.  They're  viewed  as  a  product. 

They're  viewed  as  a  product  in  two  ways: 
One,  they  are  viewed  as  a  product  just  like 
a  product  in  a  factory  system  only,  with  our 
kids,  they  go  in  at  age  three,  or  age  four  or 
age  five  and  they  come  out  the  other  end  of 
the  sausage  factory  machine  at  age  24  or  32. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  product  referred  to  is  a  mathematical 
term. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Okay,  I'm  getting  to  that.  The 
children  in  our  educational  system  are  viewed 
as  a  product,  as  I've  just  outlined.  They  are 
also  viewed  as  a  product  in  this  section, 
specifically  as  an  average  daily  enrolment 
which  equals  money  for  the  local  board  of 
education.  That's  what  it  does.  The  first  en- 
counter in  our  Education  Act  having  to  do 
with  children  views  them  as  a  product  so 
the  board  can  get  money,  basically,  based  on 
the  average  daily  enrolment.  That  is  sym- 
bolic of  Ontario's  view  and  the  Conservative 
view  of  education  and  of  children. 

There  are  some  areas  that  I  found  sur- 
prising in  terms  of  the  imbalance  in  the  Act. 
For  example,  although  there  is  a  whole  sec- 
tion on  boards  of  education,  and  a  section 
on  trustees,  nowhere  in  the  bill  is  there 
clearly  outlined  the  authority,  the  responsi- 
bilities or  the  purpose  of  local  school  boards. 
An  article  as  recently  as  last  Saturday  in  the 
Toronto  Star  indicates  just  how  much  of  a 
problem  that  is,  particularly  with  boards  such 
as  the  Metro  Toronto  board.  They  are  having 
difficulty,  they  say,  because  they  lack  the 
power  to  make  the  decisions  to  run  their 
school    systems    effectively   and   efficiently. 

One  of  the  examples  quoted  in  that  particu- 
lar story  was  that  it  took  over  a  year  for  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  to  get  provincial 
approval  to  start  a  Chinese  cultural  pro- 
gramme at  two  schools,  even  though  it  wasn't 
asking  for  any  money  from  the  province. 
And,  by  the  time  they  did  get  the  approval, 
they  had  lost  the  volunteers  they  had  lined 
up,  so  that  the  programme  could  not  be  run 
effectively. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  ministry 
a  clear  statement  in  legislative  terms  of  the 
responsibilities,  of  the  duties,  of  the  scope 
of  activity  and  authority  of  boards  and  of 
trustees. 

The  trend  to  a  heavily-centralized  ministry 
where,  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  the 
essential  decision-making  power  lies,  is  con- 
ferred in  this  bill.  And  no  number  of  state- 
ments by  the  minister,  or  his  officials,  will 
abrogate  the  legislation.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions to  safeguard  the  authority  and  the 
rights  of  the  local  boards. 

That  prompts  one  to  raise  the  question: 
If  this  government  is  moving  to  such  a 
heavily  centralized  form  of  education  in  On- 
tario, why  continue  to  have  the  boards  func- 
tion at  all?  Unless  the  ministry  expects  them 
to  be  the  guys  who  take  the  shots  for  the 
ministry;  unless  the  ministry  expects  them 
to  be  the  fall  guys. 
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It  is  symbolic  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
that  one  of  the  few  new  sections  clearly 
marked  in  it  is  the  section  under  boards  of 
education.  It  is  on  page  134,  section  147, 
subsection  1,  item  8,  that  "a  board  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  a  computer  or  a  system  of  computer 
programming." 

That  is  how  we  move  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury in  education  in  Ontario— by  a  reference 
to  allowing  the  boards  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment over  the  use  of  the  computer  or  com- 
puter programming.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
in  case  we're  getting  too  far  into  the  20th 
century  with  technology,  we  want  to  balance 
that  out  and  we  keep,  in  section  147,  sub- 
section 1,  section  32,  the  old  provision  that 
the  board  may  still— God  bless  them— "erect 
and  maintain  any  wall  or  fence  considered 
necessary  by  the  board  for  enclosure  of  the 
school  premises."  That  is  just  to  keep  the 
balance. 

I  am  tempted  at  this  point  to  read  into  the 
record,  a  few  lines  by  Robert  Frost  about 
walls: 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the  frozen- ground-swell 

under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 
And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass 

abreast. 
Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  wants  it  down.   I  could  say 

"Elves"  to  him, 
But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 
He  said  it  for  himself. 
Before  I  built  a  wall  I'd  ask  to  know 
What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out. 

That  is  typical  of  this  bill. 

The  other  thing  that  is  startling  to  me  is 
that  while  the  Act  does  clearly  outline  the 
responsibilities  of  secretaries  and  treasurers 
of  boards,  the  role,  the  function,  the  power 
of  the  trustee  is  only  indirectly  hinted  at,  and 
is  only  implied.  Now,  when  we  come  to 
teachers  there  is  a  whole  different  attitude  in 
the  Act.  The  teachers'  duties  are  pretty 
clearly  outlined  in  section  229  of  the  bill 
and  the  duties  of  the  principals  are  pretty 
clearly  outlined  in  section  230  of  the  bill. 
I  just  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
first  three  items  in  that  list  of  duties  of  the 
principal: 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  principal  of  a  school, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  (a) 
to  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline  in 
the  school;  (b)  to  develop  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  of  effort  among  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  school;   (c)  to  register 


the  pupils  and  to  ensure  that  the  attendance 
of  pupils  for  every  school  day  is  recorded 
either  in  the  register  supplied  by  the  min- 
ister in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
contained  therein  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  minister. 

Now,  those  three  things  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  principal, 
but  in  the  very  emphasis  that  we  put  on 
them  by  placement  the  one  that  leaps  out  at 
you  is  "to  maintain  order  and  discipline  in 
the  school."  No  one  would  quarrel  with  that. 
But  that  seems  to  be  the  thrust  in  the  atti- 
tude overseeing  all  of  our  attitudes  toward 
education  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might,  that  is  a  conven- 
ient place  for  me  to  break  my  remarks  before 
the  private  members'  hour  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Foulds  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE    MEMBERS'    HOUR: 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
122,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarbprough  Centre):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce  this  bill  to 
draw  attention  to  the  particular  predicament 
that  a  rather  substantial  group  in  our  work 
force  finds  itself  in.  That  predicament  is  that 
because  the  Employment  Standards  Act  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  certain  modern  occu- 
pational methods  and  techniques,  they  find 
themselves,  literally,  a  forgotten  people 
across  this  province.  They  are  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fundamental 
reason  for  an  Employment  Standards  Act  in 
this  province,  and  that  was  to  guarantee  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  who  work  for  wages 
and  salaries  some  very  simple  and  essential 
and  fundamental  economic  and  social  rights. 

That  legislation  was  passed  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  there  are  a  great  man)-  people 
in  our  society— most  of  them  because  of  the 
occupation  they  find  themselves  in  or  perhaps 
the  employer  they  find  themselves  with;  an 
employer  who  has  a  very  small  payroll— 
who  find  themselves  incapable  of  exercising 
the  right  that  is  extended  to  most  workers  in 
this  province,  and  that  is  of  joining  a  union 
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and  entering  into  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures with  their  employer. 

The  purpose  of  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  although  at  the  moment  it  sometimes 
surpasses  certain  labour  agreements,  nonethe- 
less was  to  provide  a  basic  floor,  particularly 
for  wage  and  salary  earners  who  were  in- 
capable for  one  reason  or  another  of  exer- 
cising the  type  of  collective  bargaining  that 
generally  pertains  to  those  in  heavy  industry 
or  with  large  employers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  phenomenon 
of  this  legislation  that  the  particular  exemp- 
tions are  not  spelled  out  in  the  legislation. 
They  are  dealt  with  by  regulation.  You  will 
notice  in  Bill  122  that  we  are  really  taking  a 
back  door  route.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the 
regulatory  authority  rather  than  the  legisla- 
tive one  because  the  specific  exemption  per- 
taining to  apartment  superintendents  who  re- 
side within  the  buildings  where  they  work  is 
contained  in  the  regulations. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  remove  that 
regulatory  right.  When  we  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  apartment  superintendents  today,  and 
albeit  most  of  them  are  in  the  larger  metro- 
politan centres,  we  find  that  that  occupation 
has  come  a  long  way,  that  no  longer  is  it  a 
person  who  is  granted  a  form  of  subsidized 
housing  either  in  a  free  apartment  or  in  a 
rent-reduced  apartment  in  return  for  part- 
time  activities  that  he  or  she  carries  on.  I  say 
this  because  in  the  beginning  the  apartment 
superintendent  really  was  the  superintendent 
of  a  collection  of  flats  or  of  duplexes  and  there 
wasn't  the  problem  because  quite  often  he 
was  gainfully  employed  elsewhere.  He  took 
this  as  part-time  employment  in  order  that 
he  might  alleviate  his  shelter  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  that  particular  point.  There  has  evolved 
now  an  occupational  category  of  apartment 
superintendents.  We  have  people  in  charge 
of  the  overall  maintenance  and  protection  of 
very  large  units  with  300,  400,  500  or  700 
apartment  suites— very  large  buildings.  These 
people  bear  enormous  responsibilities  because 
they  are  literally  within  a  building  that  often 
encompasses  the  size  of  a  small  town  as  we 
knew  it  20  or  25  years  ago,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  have  to  respond  in  virtually  all 
emergencies. 

With  the  utmost  respect  to  the  profession 
of  the  particular  member,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  a  lot  of  ways  they  are  akin  to  the 
country  doctor  of  a  great  many  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  are  not  only  the  first  person 
that  tragedy  or  some  unwarranted  circum- 
stance brings  into  the  apartment,  they  are 
often    the    one    who   has    to   deal    with   the 


breakup  of  families  and  the  dissolution  of 
property.  They  have  to  be  relatively  astute  to 
deal  with  the  very  intricate  economic  prob- 
lems people  today  find  themselves  in. 

They  are  responsible  when  the  rent  can- 
not be  collected.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  you  get  sheltered,  because 
often  the  renting  of  the  units  is  left  to  them 
and  they  have  to  make  the  judgement  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  are  the  proper  kind  of 
tenant.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  laws 
of  Ontario  are  concerned,  these  people  are 
not  even  entitled  to  a  day  off  a  year. 

I  don't  think  that  in  the  proposals  I  make, 
I'm  asking  too  much  when  you  have  a  class 
of  people  who  bear  responsible  jobs,  and  the\ 
are  not  even  entitled  to  an  hour  off  a  year. 
If  their  employers  see  fit,  and,  quite  frankly 
some  of  them  do,  that  they  are  responsible 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  they 
either  accept  it  or  they  get  out.  It  is  very 
easy  for  the  117  of  us  in  this  chamber,  who 
wield  a  considerable  amount  of  economic 
power  and  influence,  to  say,  "If  a  person 
doesn't   like   his  job   he   can   always   leave." 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  not  even- 
body  finds  himself  in  this  position,  particu- 
larly the  middle-aged  man  or  woman.  The\ 
may  find  themselves,  at  that  point  in  life  not 
possessed  of  the  best  health  in  the  world,  nor 
of  all  the  skills  required  for  steady,  full-time, 
very  gainful  employment.  Perhaps  they  are 
encumbered  not  only  by  illness  but  by  the 
size  of  their  family;  perhaps  they  are  in  a 
situation  where  their  lack  of  earning  capa- 
city has  them  in  financial  difficulties  that  can 
only  be  alleviated  if  they  can  somehow  I 
the  present  high  cost  of  rental  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I'm  basically  after  is  to 
see  that  people  who  work  in  this  type  of 
occupation  are  as  entitled  as  everybody  else 
not  to  one  day  off  a  week,  but  to  at  least 
two.  As  it  is,  they  would  be  better  off  in 
prison.  Tf  they  committed  a  crime  they  would 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  weekend  pa 
where  they  could  go  home  to  see  their  fami- 
lies in  privacy.  If  they  work  as  an  apartment 
superintendent  and  live  in,  they  are  entitled 
to  nothing.  That  is  a  vers  sad  commentan 
on  the  social  position  of  our  province. 

Secondly,  once  they  live  in  and  forfeit  all 
of  these  rights,  they  may  find  themselves  in 
the  very  bizarre  position  where  a  caretaker 
brought  .in  from  the  outside,  who  does  not 
live  in,  is  within  the  full  protection  of  the 
Employment  Standards  Act,  but  the  superin- 
tendent wh  )  is  in  charge  and  must  bear  all 
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the    responsibility     is     specifically     excluded 
from  any  of  the  benefits. 

This  .is  the  second  time  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  has  done  this  in  its  employment 
standards  branch,  because  we  are  in  the  same 
position  with  the  domestic  servant.  If  the 
domestic  servant  lives  in,  she— most  of  them 
are  females— is  not  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Employment  Standards  Act.  But  if  she 
works  for  an  agency,  in  effect  she  becomes  a 
supply  worker  and  is  sent  in  on  a  temporary 
basis,  and  she  is  within  the  full  scope  of  the 
Employment  Standards  Act. 

So  over  the  years  there  has  developed 
within  the  ministry  responsible  for  the  evolve- 
ment  of  the  regulations,  a  very  peculiar  atti- 
tude toward  those  whose  occupations  have 
them  residing  at  their  point  of  employment. 

This  would  be  akin  to  saying  that  a  man 
in  lumbering  or  mining,  in  this  province,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  he  entered  .into  an  agree- 
ment with  his  employer  to  "bunk-up"  and  to 
pav  room  and  board,  or  to  receive  it,  once 
again  would  be  denied  the  protection  of  the 
Act.  I  suppose  the  reason  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act  is  that  it  is  a  pretty 
fundamental  piece  of  social  progress  in  this 
province  that  virtually  all  workers  in  those 
two  classes  are  unionized.  They  really  have 
very  little  opportunity  to  use  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act. 

When  it  comes  to  the  government  of  this 
province,  as  an  employer,  and  I  am  talking 
about  the  superintendents  and  caretakers  in 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  if  we  were  to  be 
consistent,  we  would  deny  some  of  them  be- 
cause they  do  live  in  Ontario  Housing,  at  the 
point  of  their  employment.  We  would  deny 
them  the  protections  of  this  Act.  But  we  do 
not.  They  are  already  covered  within  the 
scope  of  union  agreements  and  don't  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  turning  this  whole 
field  over  to  the  ability  of  unions.  Hopefully, 
unions  can  do  something  for  the  apartment 
superintendent.  Until  we  are  prepared  to 
make  some  rather  fundamental  changes  in 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  of  this  province, 
I  think  that  is  a  futile  hope. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  a  small  number  of  people  to  organize  w.'th 
a  relatively  large  employer,  which  is  spread 
out  over  a  very  lengthy  area,  it  is  virtually 
imoossible  to  get  the  number  of  people  to 
join  that  would  entitle  them  to  certification. 
Tt  is  far  too  easy  for  the  employer  to  take 
the  easy  way  out,  as  has  been  the  case.  They 
simply  contract  out  to  a  maintenance  com- 
pany. 


If  that  was  the  only  penalty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  I  would  not  be  suggesting  some 
reforms.  The  penalty,  when  an  apartment 
superintendent  stands  up  for  his  rights,  dares 
to  protest,  suggests  reforms,  is  far  more 
severe  than  is  allowed  anywhere  else  in  so- 
ciety. He  forfeits  his  shelter.  Not  only  does 
he  forfeit  his  shelter,  he  must  leave  im- 
mediately, because  the  shelter  is  provided  as 
a  term  of  employment.  Since  he  is  never 
within  the  scope  of  an  employment  unit  large 
enough  to  require  more  than  cursory  notice, 
he  is  virtually  put  out  on  the  street.  When 
he  is  put  out  on  the  street,  he  must  marshal 
all  the  resources  he  has  to  provide  two 
months  rent  in  his  new  accommodation. 

Now,  for  a  person  earning  a  rather  mar- 
ginal amount  of  money  this  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Yet,  big  developers,  the  ones  who  don't 
pay  income  tax,  release  facts  to  the  news- 
paper and  the  newspaper  believes  them,  that 
indicate,  if  you  did  cost  accounting  principles, 
these  people  make  $14,000  a  year  and  up. 
Mr.  Speaker,  using  the  same  cost  accounting 
principle,  I  make  somewhere  around  $78,000 
If  you  take  into  account  the  amount  of  money 
the  Ontario  taxpayers  pay  to  provide  heat  for 
this  chamber,  and  reckon  it  as  a  cost  benefit 
for  me,  I  am  really  a  very  wealthy  man. 

IMost  of  these  people  make  barely  above 
the  minimum  wage.  They  are  on  call  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  They  must 
also  bring  their  families  into  a  type  of  chattel 
arrangement  that  is  almost  beyond  belief  in 
1974.  The  typical  employment  opportunity 
is  for  a  man  and  wife.  The  man  comes  osten- 
sibly as  the  superintendent,  but  they  want 
a  female  with  him.  They  want  his  wife 
there  because  while  he  is  doing  many  of  the 
chores— say  he  has  to  be  out  in  the  hall 
cleaning— she  can  be  faithfully  there  to  an- 
swer the  telephone  if  somebody  has  left  his 
key  at  home  or  a  tap  is  leaking.  With  this 
arrangement,  tenants  get  instant  service.  The 
apartments  owners  also  like  a  couple  of  kids 
as  well  because  the  parents  can  get  even 
more  cleaning  done  while  the  phone  is  main- 
tained by  the  kids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  working  agree- 
ment went  out  when  we  abolished  the  legis- 
lation concerning  indentured  service.  Yet,  be- 
cause we  will  not  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities in  this  province,  these  practices  go 
on.  They  are  accepted.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  protest  but  not  very  often. 

The  reason  this  goes  on  is  that  this  type 
of  job  is  offered  to  people,  as  I  said  before, 
who  are  kind  of  in  the  position  already  of 
being  second-class  workers.  They  are  usually 
the  kind   of  people   whose   health  or  whose 
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education  or  whose  skills  are  not  the  highest. 
I  am  not  downgrading  them,  but  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  situation  realistically.  They 
are  in  a  position  where  they  are  not  exactly 
the  most  attractive  bet  for  the  high-paying 
industries  to  employ. 

They  usually  have  families,  and  as  people 
who  are  only  marginally  employed  with  just 
slightly  above  the  marginal  income,  they  find 
the  cost  of  housing,  the  cost  of  food  and 
a  great  many  other  things  a  much  more 
heavy  burden  than  do  others  in  our  society. 
They  feel  that  they  can  enter  into  this  type 
of  occupation  and,  because  there  is  a  reduced 
rent  or  no  rent  at  all,  they  can  somehow 
pull  themselves  out  of  this  economic  morass 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  go 
forward  and  get  further  or  new  employment, 
and  that,  frankly,  this  is  just  a  temporary 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  most  of  them  get  into 
this,  they  find  out  it  is  a  lifetime  measure, 
because  once  again  they  are  only  at  a  mar- 
ginal level  of  pay.  If  they  are  going  to  leave 
that  job,  they  must  vacate  that  shelter,  they 
must  go  out  into  the  open  market,  incur  the 
very  high  costs  of  new  shelter  and  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  get  enough  stable  em- 
ployment at  a  proper  rate  that  they  will  be 
successful.  For  a  midle-aged  man  and  woman 
who  went  into  the  labour  force  at  a  time 
when  not  all  of  the  free  education  and  free 
trades  training  and  free  everything  was  avail- 
able as  a  matter  of  right  but  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  geography  and  birth  in  this  province, 
surely  that's  asking  a  bit  too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  believed  the  developers, 
that  this  was  going  to  raise  rents  30  per  cent 
a  month,  I  might  pause.  I  don't  think  if 
they  gave  these  men  and  women  a  day  or 
two  off  a  week— and  I  will  go  for  two— it 
would  raise  the  cost  of  rent  in  a  highrise 
accommodation  more  than  $2  a  month  per 
unit,  if  that,  and  that  would  be  a  bit  of  a 
ripoff  by  the  apartment  owner.  You  certainly 
can't  blame  the  apartment  superintendent 
now,  because  of  his  wages  or  because  of  his 
relatively  free  accommodation,  for  the  present 
state  of  rents.  Whatever  he  gets  is  a  very, 
very  minor  thing  in  the  present  escalation  of 
rents  in  the  larger  centres  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  would  cause  great  and 
grave  hardship  to  the  tenants  of  apartment 
houses,  I  would  not  recommend  this.  Why 
does  an  apartment  superintendent  have  to  be 
around  for  a  phone  call  that  says  the  pipe  is 
broken?  He  can't  fix  it  anyway.  If  he  did, 
he  would  be  breaking  the  municipal  bylaw. 
He  can't  fix  a  broken  electrical  circuit.  He 
would  be  breaking  bylaws.    All  he  reallv  is 


is  a  referral  service  to  the  maintenance  com- 
pany that's  contracting  to  do  this  work.  You 
can  hire  an  answering  service  to  do  it  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  a  tenant  loses  his  key  or  can't  find  his 
key,  or  has  a  tendency  to  leave  his  key 
where  he  has  been  or  he  leaves  the  key  in 
the  suit  that  he  changed  yesterday,  because 
he  lives  in  an  apartment  house,  I  don't  really 
think  he  should  enjoy  a  particular  status  in 
our  society,  or  that  somebody  has  to  work 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  just  to 
provide  him  with  a  key. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  incumbent 
upon  the  province.  We  have  been  studying 
this  matter  now  for  four  years.  I  think  we 
will  study  it  for  another  40  years  until  some 
heat  is  put  upon  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

They  studied  the  men's  minimum  wage  in 
this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  30  years  be- 
fore they  did  anything  about  it.  They  have 
studied  a  great  many  things  in  this  province. 
It  is  my  reeling  that  the  longer  you  study 
things,  the  more  problems  you  will  encounter 
and  the  more  studies  and  consultants  you 
will  need  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  the  end  of  1974  and  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  provide  people, 
not  with  a  present  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
mark  season's  greetings,  but  to  accept  its 
responsibilities  to  extend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  of  this  province  to  a  group 
of  people  who  at  the  moment  need  it  far 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  interested  that  this  matter  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  member,  who  has 
shown  a  deep  concern  for  the  people  involved 
in  this  kind  of  work  in  this  province.  The 
one  thing  that  bothers  me  about  it  is  whether 
in  fact,  it  is  going  to  benefit  the  wife,  who  h 
really  the  slave  labourer  in  the  whole  field. 
I  don't  know  whether  a  day  off  for  the 
superintendent  will  mean  she  fills  in  on  the 
job.   That  happens  in  our  big  buildings  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  to  t^ive 
all  the  people  of  this  province  the  opportunity 
for  some  respite  from  work,  some  recreation, 
and  some  relief.  Certainly  there  was  never  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  province  when  the 
superintendent  had  more  responsibilities  of  a 
graver  nature  than  today.  I,  of  course,  am 
only  familiar  with  the  situation  basicallv  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Here  you  have  someone  responsible  in 
cases  where  people  are  alone.  As  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre  has  said,  they 
may  be  the  first  people  into  an  apartment  in 
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a  tragic  situation.  They  have  to  be  tactful 
and  understanding.  In  many  cases  they  have 
a  large  population  of  people  within  the  apart- 
ment not  oriented  to  English  as  a  first  lan- 
guage. They  have  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems.   They  have  to  be  able  to  interpret. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  they  must  be  on 
the  job  around  the  clock,  365  days  of  the 
year.  What  it  does  to  their  families,  of 
course,  is  incredible  because,  as  has  been 
said,  when  the  wife  is  also  on  duty  she  is, 
of  course  an  unpaid  servant.  She  is  expected 
to  pick  up  the  load  if  the  superintendent  gets 
ill  or  some  such  thing  befalls  him. 

Even  in  some  of  the  very  large  projects, 
many  wives  are  quite  critical  of  those  wives 
who  are  not  willing  to  sit  down  and  take 
over  and  be  there  around  the  clock,  because 
they  are  accepting  the  responsibility  to  keep 
their  families  and  to  give  the  fullest  assist- 
ance to  their  husbands. 

You  really  can't  work  all  the  time.  Of 
course,  many  of  them  are  not  actually  "work- 
ing" all  the  time.  But  they  are  on  duty.  I  can 
recall  when  I  was  with  the  fire  department 
at  the  city,  for  example,  the  fire  chief  and  the 
deputy  and  the  assistant  deputy  were  never 
off  duty.  They  were  always  on  call,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  unless  they  had  some  specific 
provision  to  enable  them  to  leave  the  city, 
for  a  conference  or  something  of  that  kind, 
or  for  holidays,  they  couldn't  get  out  of  town, 
because  they  had  to  be  within  the  communi- 
cation system  in  the  event  of  fire.  This  was 
changed  in  the  city  because  we  felt  it  was  an 
intolerable  burden  to  expect  people  to  be  on 
duty,  even  though  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  particular  profession. 

Yet  it  seems,  we  do  not  want  to  make  the 
same  considerations .  for  these  people.  At  the 
recent  conference  involving  provisions  and 
services  for  the  elderly,  we  were  advised  this 
province  has  initiated,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
courses  for  superintendents,  to  assist  them  to 
help  people,  particularly  the  elderly,  who 
have  problems  living  in  highrise.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  this,  and  if  we  are  going  to  recog- 
nize this  is  an  occupation  which  requires  skill 
and  diplomacy,  then  surely  they  should  be 
brought  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  to 
enable  them  to  recreate  themselves  between 
times,  and  be  able  to  cope  with  these  daily 
situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
crease in  rents  that  might  result,  I  would  say 
they  would  be  totally  specious.  Most  of  the 
increases  which  we  have  seen  have  not  had 
any  real  bearing  on  increased  costs.  There  are 
some.  Taxes  have  gone  up.  It  is  interesting 
that  when  the  apartment  developments  had 


lower  taxes,  there  was  no  effort  to  lower  the 
rent. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  look 
at  it  from  that  point  of  view.  However,  if 
the  member  would  look  at  the  problem  of 
the  tenants  in  a  major  city,  if  he  would  be 
inclined  to  try  to  take  steps  to  ensure  some 
security  of  tenure  for  tenants,  if  he  would 
look  at  my  private  member's  bill  and  try  to 
get  some  kind  of  reason  for  the  way  in  which 
rents  are  escalating,  perhaps  we  could  over- 
come the  criticism  of  this  particular  proposal. 

I  am  sure  the  member,  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward, has  concern  for  any  increases  that  might 
flow  from  it.  I  could  almost  say  at  this  point, 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  support  him  until  I  see 
what  he  does  about  my  private  member's  bill. 

Perhaps  that  kind  of  pressure  has  to  come, 
but  I  don't  believe  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation should  be  asked  to  take  responsibility 
for  all  that  is  happening.  I  don't  think  the 
developer,  the  apartment  owner,  the  tenant, 
or  the  superintendent  should. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
particular  proposal  and  amendment,  and  I 
trust  something  of  what  I  have  said  in  other 
areas  may  cause  some  thinking  on  the  part 
of  this  government  as  it  relates  to  the  whole 
problem  of  tenants,  superintendents  and 
landlords,  at  this  point  in  our  highly  inflated 
period.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

iMr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  private  member's  bill  is  one  I 
can  support,  certainly  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
removes  a  superintendent,  janitor  or  caretaker 
of  a  residential  building  who  resides  in  that 
building  from  other  groups  of  employees  who 
have  been  exempted  from  the  various  pro- 
visions and  protections  of  this  Act. 

There  are  other  exceptions  that  are  in- 
cluded throughout  all  of  these  other  sections, 
whose  positions,  sorry  positions— and  who  is 
sorry  when  each  of  them  are  told— are  just  as 
compelling  as  the  superintendents,  janitors 
and  caretakers  of  our  residential  buildings 
and  large  apartments  that  abound  in  all  the 
cities  of  Ontario. 

Certainly,  specifically  for  the  superinten- 
dents and  janitors,  one  finds  they  are  exempt 
from  the  hours-of-work  provisions  under  the 
Act;  and  no  group  of  employees  should  be 
required  to  work  more  than  the  48  hours  a 
week  which  is  stipulated  in  the  Act.  In  fact, 
I  feel  they  should  not  be  required  to  work 
any  more  than  40  hours. 

They  are  exempt  from  overtime  pay  pro- 
visions. If  they  work  continuously  and  over- 
time  is   involved,   overtime   pay  should  cer- 
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tainly  be  applicable  to  any  group  of  em- 
ployees, including  superintendents  of  apart- 
ment buildings. 

They  are  also  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  regulations.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
noxious, Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  group  of  em- 
ployees. One  can  calculate  the  going  rate  of 
the  apartment  or  the  unit  in  which  they  live. 
One  can  do  a  study  on  the  amount  of  real 
hours  of  work  that  someone,  particularly  a 
janitor,  provides.  One  could  in  fact  ensure 
that  the  wage  paid,  taking  into  account  the 
rent  on  the  apartment  unit  in  which  he  lives, 
the  worth  of  the  rental,  does  amount  to  the 
minimum  wage. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  who  do  re- 
ceive the  minimum  wage,  perhaps  some  above 
the  minimum  wage.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
this  Act  which  would  prevent  pavment  below 
the  minimum  wage,  and  this  certainly  must 
be  corrected. 

There  is  an  entirely  new  Employment 
Standards  Act  before  us  in  the  House  at  the 
moment.  It  has  been  introduced.  We  hear, 
as  a  companion  study  to  that  Act,  that  all 
the  exemptions  were  carefully  gone  into  and 
looked  at  and  there  are  memos  pertaining  to 
th~s<*  exemptions  before  the  minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour's  staff.  I  would  hope  that 
when  that  bill  is  brought  in  it  will  be  sent 
to  committee  and  those  exemptions  which 
would  appear  in  these  regulations  will  be 
tabled  at  the  same  time  as  the  bill  is  dis- 
missed, so  that  the  members  of  this  House 
and  other  interested  groups  could  have  a 
look,  as  we  are  doing  today  in  connection 
with  this  one  small  group  of  employees,  at 
those  exemptions  and  be  able  to  express  our- 
selves quite  forcefully,  as  the  other  two 
speakers  have  on  this  particular  group  of 
employees. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  regulations  acrompam  - 
ing  the  Act  that  the  superintendents  nn'l 
caretakers  are  exemnted  from  holidavs  with 
pay  or  vacations.  The  only  problem  is  that 
if  thev  are  exemnt  from  hours  of  work  and 
nart  of  th*»  requirement  is  that  they  be  on 
han-l  at  all  times— which  I  understand  is  the 
case— then  they  are  automatically  ruled  out  of 
taking  holidays  or  taking  vacations.  I  assume 
because  they  are  not  exempt  from  pay  in 
lieu  of  vacations,  that  they  do  receive  that 
minimum  two  weeks  per  year  or  four  per 
e*nt  of  one's  salary  pay  in  lieu  of  vacation. 
But  those  people  engaged  in  the  superinten- 
dent and  caretaker  and  ianitorial  service  in 
the  huge  apartment  buildings  which  are  now 
common  in  our  cities  need  that  time  off.  Pav 
in  lieu  of  having  a  vacation  or  a  holiday  is 
simply  not  an  adequate  recompense. 


The  other  exceptions  that  run  throughout 
the  Act,  and  I  won't  dwell  on  them  except 
to  mention  them,  are  just  as  compelling  as 
these.  Salesmen,  other  than  route  salesmen, 
who  receive  all  or  part  of  their  remuneration 
from  commissions  are  also  exempt  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  Act.  Most  salesmen, 
except  for  some  insurance  salesmen  and  many 
real  estate  salesmen,  do  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  their  wages  or  total  earnings  in 
the  form  of  salary.  This  group  of  workers 
cries  out  for  the  protection  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  their  earnings  which 
comes  as  salary.  Certainly  that  portion  which 
comes  from  commissions  is  another  story. 

But  this  group  of  employees,  salesmen  other 
than  the  route  salesmen,  the  milk  and  bread 
salesmen,  do  not  receive  pav  in  lieu  of  vaca- 
tions and  it  is  my  point  that  they  should  be 
receiving  it  on  at  least  the  salary  portion  of 
their  earnings. 

Farm  workers  are  exempt  from  virtually 
everything,  be  thev  full-time  or  part-time. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Thev  are  exempt  from  hours 
of  work  regulations,  from  overtime  pav.  from 
minimum  wages,  from  vacations  with  nav  or 
pav  in  lieu  of  vacations  or  holidays.  Tin's  is 
another  group  of  workers,  manv  of  whom  in 
Ontario  are  full-time  farm  workers,  who  need 
to  be  brought  in  and  given  the  full  protection 
of  this  Act  in  the  same  wav  that  building 
superintendents   need    full   protection. 

On  looking  at  the  Act.  there  seems  to  me 
*»  rather  intriguing  group  of  emnlovees  v'th 
the  same  exemptions  from  protection  of  the 
Act  as  ian'tors  and  superintendents  of  nnrt- 
ment  buildings.  These  are  emplovees  of  a 
telephone  comoanv  operating  or  owning  tele- 
phone systems  and  exchanges  serving  ffvrmr 
thnn  300  subscribers.  There  are  presumably 
not  many  telephone  companies  of  this  si>^ 
in  our  province  anv  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
if  there  are  I  can't  see  anv  reason  whv  the 
^mnlovees  of  that  particular  comoanv  should 
be  exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
c'^p?  in  the  Employment  Standards  Act.  or 
do  not  get  overtime  pav.  If  thev  are  for 
some  reason  required  to  be  exempted  from 
hours  of  work  legislation  in  a  particular  v 
—and  I  c^n  see  from  time  to  time  that  mi^ht 
happen— thev  should  certainly  receive  over- 
time pay. 

I  can  see  that  for  these  employees,  for 
farm  workers  and  perhaps  for  building  super- 
intendents, we  should  be  talking  in  terms 
of  a  certain  number  of  hours  worked  per 
vear  and  perhaps  not  tie  it  to  hours  in  a 
day  or  a  week.  Beyond  a  certain  number  of 
hours  per  year  they  should  be  eligible   for 
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overtime  pay.    Certainly  they  should  be  paid, 
in  each  and  every  case,  the  minimum  wage. 

My  only  disappointment  with  the  bill  is 
that  it  could  have  been  easily  extended  to 
cover  these  other  groups  of  employees.  This 
doesn't  detract  from  the  fact  that  it  is  needed 
for  building  superintendents.  Certainly  com- 
plaints of  this  have  reached  my  ears  long 
before  this,  from  various  sources. 

The  complaint  has  usually  taken  the  form 
of  a  superintendent  or  janitor  finding  the 
only  way  he  can  be  absent  from  the  building 
without  leaving  one  of  the  other  members  of 
his  family  there  is  by  working  twice  as  hard. 
He  makes  an  arrangement  with  the  identical 
person  in  the  building  next  door  that  he  will 
do  all  the  janitorial  or  supervisory  work  for 
whatever  period  he  hopes  to  get  away  with 
his  family,  in  return  for  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  days  the  reverse  way.  He  finds  that 
in  order  to  get  a  vacation  or  a  few  days  off 
he  has  to,  in  exchange,  do  all  the  supervisory 
and  janitorial  work  on  behalf  of  a  colleague 
caught  in  the  same  situation. 

This  Employment  Standards  Act  most  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  up-dated  and  entirely  re- 
organized in  the  areas  of  exemptions,  so  that 
groups  of  employees,  be  they  farm  workers, 
salesmen  on  salary  as  well  as  commission  or 
building  superintendents,  are  not  caught  in 
this  very  discriminatory  way  that  the  Act 
catches  them  at  present,  through  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  Centre  in  the  matter  of 
Bill  122.  I  do  think  this  bill  is  possibly  the 
basis  of  helping  other  groups  in  the  com- 
munity, groups  that  I  feel  perform  a  very 
useful  service  but  do  not  receive  adequate 
compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  people  mentioned  by 
my  hon.  colleague,  I  am  thinking  of  people 
employed  on  piece  work  who  are  probably 
receiving  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  and 
also  people  who  take  work  out  and  work  in 
the  home.  They  are  also  not  receiving  ade- 
quate  compensation  for  the  work  they  do. 

I  have  a  number  of  apartment  buildings 
in  my  riding  of  Beaches-Woodbine.  I  speak 
to  the  superintendents  in  those  buildings  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  work  that  they  do.  They 
are  more  than  janitors  and  caretakers;  they 
are  custodians.  They  are  the  key  persons  in 
the  buildings,  there  to  help  people  in  time 
of  trouble.  Those  I  know  are  conscientious 
and  hardworking  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 


This  is  a  family  affair  with  many  people, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  men  and  women  are 
concerned  with  those  who  live  in  the  build- 
ing. They  are  friends,  and  they  are  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  know  that  many  people  work  under  a 
contract  or  an  arrangement  where  they  have 
a  free  apartment.  In  exchange  for  this  and 
some  salary  or  wages,  they  take  on  a  great 
responsibility  in  many  cases  in  looking  after 
that  particular  apartment  building.  There  is 
no  40-  or  48-hour  week  for  them;  it  is 
many  hours  more  than  that  and  often  it  is 
a  full  24-hours  day. 

Many  building  superintendents  I  know  re- 
ceive calls  during  the  night.  A  person  takes 
ill  and  an  ambulance  is  required.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  superintendent, 
whatever  the  problem  is.  I  would  imagine 
that  living  on  the  premises  means  they  are 
never  free  from  their  duties. 

Other  workers  leave  their  office,  or  a 
businessman  locks  the  office  door  and  usually 
is  free  until  the  next  morning;  not  so  with 
the  superintendent  of  a  building  or,  indeed, 
his  family.  They  are  called  on  to  fix  leaky 
pipes  and  to  deal  with  heating  problems, 
sudden  illness,  and  as  mentioned  before 
family  problems,  oftentimes  the  superintend- 
ent is  arbitrator  in  family  problems. 

I  would  imagine  the  building  owner  would 
make  some  arrangement  to  have  a  person 
take  over  this  responsibility.  As  I  understand 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  it  would  require  a 
building  owner  or  employer  to  give  his  em- 
ployee at  least  one  full  day  and  hopefully 
two  full  days,  free  of  responsibilities.  This 
would  be  a  requirement.  I  know  that  now  a 
building  superintendent  can  ofter  leave  for 
a  day  or  half  a  day,  but  his  wife  is  expected 
to  carry  on  the  duties.  I  would  think  the 
owner  of  the  building  could  make  some  ar- 
rangements, for  one  or  two  days  a  week,  to 
have  some  other  person,  or  another  person 
in  the  building,  come  over  and  take  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  the  onus  is  on  the  owner 
to  do  this. 

Now  this  is  not  the  type  of  job  that  can 
be  defined  in  a  clear  way.  There  are  many 
duties  put  on  the  incumbent  of  this  position. 
In  addition  to  keeping  the  building  clean, 
he  is  continually  receiving  calls  from  people 
in  the  building;  I  would  imagine  a  good  con- 
scientious building  superintendent  would 
have  many  calls.  If  he  does  a  good  job  for 
one  apartment  tenant,  he  would  be  expected 
to  do  the  same  type  of  job  for  every  tenant; 
so  a  good  man  could  have  a  lot  of  extra  work. 
I  think  that  under  our  Employment  Standards 
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Act   this  particular  person  should  have  this 
protection. 

We  are  thinking,  of  course,  of  others  in 
addition  to  this  one  particular  category  of 
employment.  Others  have  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  the  principle 
and  the  basis  are  here  to  include  those  peo- 
ple in  amendments  that  I  think  should  come 
in  this  Act. 

From  the  employer's  point  of  view,  I  would 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  he  had  a  happy 
employee,  a  person  who  does  have  adequate 
time  free  from  responsibilities,  this  person 
would  be  able  to  do  an  even  better  job. 
A  happier  employee  would,  I  think,  support 
the  owner  of  the  building  even  more  than 
he  does  at  the  present  time. 

I  realize  there  could  be  some  cost  in- 
crease. Every  improvement  in  standards  of 
wages  or  standards  of  employment  requires 
additional  costs.  We  have  overcome  those 
things  in  the  past.  I  don't  think  anyone  in 
a  building  would  begrudge  a  person  having 
one  or  two  days  free  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  support  Bill 
122  put  forward  my  hon.  colleague.  I  hope 
the  government  will  see  fit  to  pass  these 
amendments.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 

'.  Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  and  the 
member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  on  this  very 
serious  topic.  I  wish  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

I  had  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  with  respect  to  superintendents,  janitors 
and  caretakers.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  had 
knowledge  these  abuses  were  as  serious  as 
the  hon.  member  has  pictured  them  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  listening  to  these  two 
members  on  the  government  side  speaking, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  why  this 
government  has  taken  so  long  to  discuss  this 
thing,  particularly  in  the  form  of  a  private 
member's  bill.  This  is  the  government  that 
has  been  in  power  for  32  years.  This  is  the 
government  that  has  governed  this  province 
during  the  time  of  this  explosion  in  the 
development  of  apartment  houses  which  has 
brought  about  the  abuses  the  members,  par- 
ticularly the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre, 
talked  about. 

A  tremendous  metamorphosis  has  taken 
place.  The  construction  of  huge  buildings  of 
200,  500,  and  700  units,  has  resulted  in  the 


exploitation  of  caretakers,  janitors  and  super- 
intendents in  the  manner  indicated.  Many  of 
the  people  who  built  or  own  these  buildings, 
are  friends  of  this  government,  they  are  its 
supporters  and  financial  backers.  Now,  in  this 
period  of  1974,  they  come  in  with  a  private 
member's  bill  and  begin  to  talk  about  abuses 
that  are  taking  place.  Abuses  which  they 
have  done  nothing  about  for  so  many  years. 

I  can't  understand  why,  at  this  late  date, 
they  come  in  and  talk  about  these  things, 
when  action  should  have  been  taken  a  long 
time  ago.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  with  respect  to  large  units  which  we 
have  seen  grow  up,  particularly  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Scarborough, 
North  York  and  the  various  peripheral  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  townships  and  boroughs, 
they  should  have  made  this  provision  in 
respect  to  the  Employment  Standards  Act 
many  years  ago.  I  was  under  the  impression 
Queen  Victoria  freed  the  slaves  back  in  the 
19th  century.  To  hear  this  kind  of  indenture 
slavery  still  persists  is  something  I  find  very 
shocking.  This  kind  of  legislation  has  long 
been  overdue. 

What  worries  me  in  discussing  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  our  mind's  eye  focuses  on  the  huge 
units,  the  big  apartment  buildings,  and  we 
sometimes  forget  there  are  more  units,  which 
are  not  in  the  big  building  categories,  owned 
by  the  big  conglomerates  and  big  companies. 
What  concerns  me  is  how  we  fashion  a  piece 
of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  big  commercial 
monsters  with  the  number  of  units  ranging 
up  to  700,  and  differentiate  between  them 
and  those  that  have  10,  15  or  20  units,  where 
the  janitor  is  a  part-time  person,  where  he 
is  a  marginal  employee,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  time  he  puts  in  and  the  skill  and  ex- 
pertise he  has. 

How  do  you  differentiate  between  the  two 
categories  pf  workers:  The  man  who  is  in  the 
big  unit,  who  reallv  has  to  give  it  his  full 
time  and  the  full  time  of  his  wife  and  his 
family;  and  the  man  in  the  smaller  unit, 
where  he's  just  sort  of  filling  in  some  time? 
It's  a  marginal  kind  of  job  where,  if  you 
anp'v  strict  measures  of  control,  it  may  be 
that  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  fill 
in  and  to  have  this  kind  of  employment, 
which  he  obviously  requires  for  the  purpose 
of  fretting  the  shelter  and  getting  some  of 
the  tax-free  perquisites  which  he  derives 
from  providing  this  kind  of  service  in  a 
smaller  building. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  would 
concern  me.  I  think  that  what  would  happen 
is  that  if  vou  demanded  a  high  degree  of 
service  under  the  Employment  Standards  Act 
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you  would  require  higher  pay  and  you  would 
require  time  off,  which  would  have  to  be  met 
out  of  higher  revenue  which  in  turn  would 
come  from  higher  rents.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  rents  wouldn't  go  up;  they 
should  go  up.  However,  there's  no  more 
reason  to  say  that  rents  should  be  kept  low 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  janitors  or  superin- 
tendents are  paid  less  money,  than  to  say 
that  you  should  bring  back  slavery  and  there- 
by low  rent.  There  is  no  reason  for  saying 
that  you  should  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
the   janitors   and  superintendents. 

I  think  we  must  give  some  concern  to  this 
problem  with  respect  to  people  who  provide 
this  kind  of  service  in  the  smaller  units.  I 
would  be  worried  that  over  a  period  of  time 
the  trend  would  be  toward  bigger  units,  with 
a  tendency  of  the  landlord  company  to  con- 
tract out  the  matter  of  the  pipe-fixing  and 
the  matter  of  the  servicing  and  the  matter  of 
doing  all  the  things  these  superintendents 
and  janitors  do,  the  services  they  provide  in 
these  buildings.  The  trend  would  be  toward 
bigger  units,  which  we  would  not  like  to  see 
in  the  big  urban  areas  of  this  province. 

There  is  a  tendency  today,  we  feel,  that 
people  are  against  the  highrise,  they  are 
against  the  larger  units.  People  don't  want  to 
be  hived  together  in  the  huge  units  today. 
There  is  a  trend  away  from  it. 

Consequently  we  would  like  to  see  more 
units  of  a  smaller  nature  constructed.  It 
should  be  possible  for  an  optimum  kind  of 
unit  to  be  built  where  a  superintendent  can 
service  that  unit  and  be  treated  like  a  human 
being,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  accorded  to  any  employee  work- 
ing as  a  human  being  in  any  other  industry. 
They  should  be  accorded  those  kind  of  rights 
and  privileges  that  any  person  has  in  any 
other  kind  of  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  I  congratulate  him  for 
bringing  in  this  private  member's  bill.  He 
should  get  the  ear  of  his  friend  and  Minister 
of  Labour,  the  hon.  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  MacBeth),  and  take  him  over  in  a 
coiner.  He's  an  honourable  man  and  he's  an 
honest  man.  Talk  to  him  about  this  discus- 
sion that  has  taken  place  this  afternoon,  and 
sometime  .in  this  session  or  the  next  session 
have  this  be  introduced  as  a  piece  of  govern- 
ment legislation.  It  is  high  time  these  ter- 
rible abuses  that  we  all  talked  about  this 
afternoon  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 


Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  would  have  to  be  a 
very  miserable  individual  at  least  to  deny  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  anyone  in  the  prov- 
ince. What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  going 
to  extend  to  a  certain  group  the  most  miser- 
able of  provisions,  excepting  one  or  two  that 
never  could  be  devised.  So  we  are  going  to 
do  something  for  them,  but  I  don't  think  any- 
body should  be  clapping  their  desks  about 
support  of  this  bill. 

I  will  ask  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  if  he  has  raised  this  issue  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  what  his  answer  has 
been.  I  would  think  he  has  said:  "No,  I  can't 
convince  the  cabinet  or  I  can't  convince  my 
colleagues  to  bring  it  in."  Otherwise  the 
member  would  have  no  need  to  bring  in  this 
bill. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  minimum 
standards,  that  is  what  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  is,  the  minimum  we  can  give 
any  poor  soul  in  this  province;  and  we  want 
to  extend  it  to  a  group. 

Somehow  I  feel  we  are  blowing  in  the 
wind  in  talking  about  this,  because  I  haven't 
heard  of  a  great  uprising  by  superintendents 
in  apartment  buildings.  I  have  had  some  very 
raucous  problems  in  Hamilton  where  there 
has  been  a  real  mean  situation  where  the 
superintendent  or  janitor  or  janitoress,  what- 
ever they  choose  to  call  themselves,  are  treat- 
ed pretty  mean  because  the  absentee  owner 
has  gone  to  Florida  or  some  place  and  no 
one  knows  how  they  are  going  to  get  the 
automatic  alarms  fixed  or  how  they  are  going 
to  get  the  electrical  controls  fixed,  and  this 
sort  of  thing. 

But  who  are  the  janitors  or  the  superin- 
tendents? How  do  we  relate  them  to  those 
agents,  supervisors,  managers  and  foremen 
of  other  companies  who  are  in  a  great  sense 
in  a  confidential  capacity?  How  do  we  relate 
them?  Some  superintendents  are  very  digni- 
fied, well-paid  people  in  some  of  the  large 
apartment  buildings.  They  have  an  adminis- 
tration system  beyond  any  that  I  have  heard 
mentioned  here.  They  have  instantaneous 
answering  services.  They  have  their  mainte- 
nance people  tied  down  on  24-hour  call  for 
elevators,  electrical  systems,  water  mainte- 
nance and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  know 
how  we  specify  these  situations. 

What  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  should  be  doing  is  going,  as 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement)  and  saying  to  him:  "Don't  you 
think  it  is  about  time  we  drafted  an  apart- 
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ment  buildings  administration  Act  where  we 
set  out  the  guidelines  and  mandatory  provi- 
sions for  supervision;  set  out  the  guidelines 
from  the  administration  down  through  the 
maintenance  so  that  we  really  know  what  is 
going  on  today  in  these  massive  apartment 
Imildings?  How  have  we  problems  with  ele- 
vators, with  children  falling  off  balconies  and 
this  sort  of  thing?" 

I  think  we  are  missing  the  boat  in  treating 
so  lightly  such  an  important  measure. 

I  think  most  who  consider  themselves  super- 
intendents or  janitors  or  janitoresses  in  some 
of  the  apartment  buildings  are  nothing  more 
than  lackeys  for  the  apartment  owners.  They 
take  on  every  responsibility.  They  point  out 
the  undesirable  tenant,  they  bring  in  the 
white-haired  tenant,  they  hire  the  friend  they 
want  to  sweep  the  halls  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing.  Most  of  this  is  a  supplement  to  a 
full-time  job,  and  in  this  case  nobody  is 
getting  treated  right. 

So  I  would  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
one  of  the  ministers  of  this  government  to 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  situation.  We  are 
taking  a  real  look  now  at  the  condominum 
mess,  because  it  got  into  real  serious  prob- 
lems where  people  were  taking  a  beating  on 


their  rights  as  far  as  administration  was  con- 
cerned. I  think  now,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  highrise  apartments,  that  it  is  time 
that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  took  under  advisement  recommen- 
dations from  his  parliamentary  assistant  and 
the  Minister  of  Labour— or  any  other  col- 
league in  the  government  who  could  help 
him  out— to  draft  a  workable,  mandatory  ad- 
ministration Act  for  apartment  buildings,  so 
that  people  have  protection  as  well  as  the 
mnn  who  has  the  responsibility  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  order  of  business  is  dis- 
charged from  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  you  leave  the  Chair,  if  I  may  I  would 
like  to  put  the  motion  that  tomorrow  follow- 
ing the  question  period  the  standing  adminis- 
tration of  justice  committee  will  meet  con- 
currently with  the  House  to  consider  Bill  82, 
An  Act  to  Amend  the  Corporations  Tax  Act, 
1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  new-Canadian  adult 
class  from  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute.  They 
are  sitting  in  the  west  gallery  with  their 
teacher,  Mr.  G.  D'Oliveira. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  second  reading  of 
Bill  72,  the  Education  Act,  1974. 


EDUCATION  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
had  the  floor  when  we  left  off. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  When  we  adjourned  at  5  o'clock 
I  was  pointing  out  the  emphasis  on  law  and 
order  and  the  mechanical  running  of  schools, 
as  outlined  in  the  duties  of  the  principal  in 
section  230  of  the  bill.  I  thought  I  would  in- 
dicate to  the  House  some  of  the  things  I  find 
disturbing  in  terms  of  the  duties  of  the  teach- 
ers which  are  outlined  in  section  229  of  the 
bill.  If  we  take  a  look  at  section  229  (1)— Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  my  colleague  from  High  Park 
is  much  disturbed  that  I  have  to  speak  with- 
out a  quorum. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Is  the  mem- 
ber drawing  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that- 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  wouldn't  dream  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  However,  if  some  other  member 
wishes  to  do  so,  that  is  entirely  his  responsi- 
bility, 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  never  interrupt. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Wishes  to  do 
what? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Let's  not  have  an- 
other fight  over  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  first  five  subclauses  out- 
line the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher, 
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(a)  to  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  the 
classes  or  subjects  assigned  to  him  by  the 
principal; 

(b)  to  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  pur- 
suit of  learning; 

(c)  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example 
respect  for  religion  and  the  principles  of 
Judaeo-Christian  morality  and  the  highest 
regard  for  truth,  justice,  loyalty,  love  of 
country,  humanity,  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry,  frugality,  purity,  temperance  and 
all  other  virtues- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):   My  Lord! 

We  produce  the  angels  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And: 

(d)  to  assist  in  developing  co-operation 
and    co-ordination    of    effort    among    the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  school- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Even  the  minister  couldn't  do 

that. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Great  stuff.  Great  stuff. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Also: 

(e)  to  maintain,  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal,  proper  order  and  discipline  in 
his  classroom  and  while  on  duty  in  the 
school  and  on  the  school  grounds. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  a  teacher  would 
encourage  the  pupils  not  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  but  also  in  the  pursuit  of  curiosity 
and  wisdom.  I  would  have  hoped  that,  under 
section  229,  teachers  could  have  inculcated 
by  precept  and  example  the  highest  regard 
for  scepticism,  critical  analysis,  beauty  and 
creativity,  as  well  as  those  other  more  mother- 
hood virtues  that  are  outlined  in  the  bill. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  somewhere  in  the 
bill  we  could  have  said  that  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation was  to  extend  the  potential  of  our 
students  so  that  their  abilities  would  be  put 
at  the  service  of  their  fellow  men.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  minister  could  have 
found  it  possible  to  include  a  section  on  the 
rights  of  teachers  as  well  as  on  their  duties. 
I  would  have  hoped  that  the  minister  could 
have  found  it  possible  to  include  a  section 
on  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
parents  and  students  as  well. 
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Section  250  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
duties  of  the  supervisory  officers.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  it  clearly  spelled  out 
in  legislation  in  1974  that  it  is  among  the 
duties  of  the  supervisory  officers— who,  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  are  also  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  board  in  many  respects— 
to  reveal  all  the  information  on  an  issue  or 
appointment  to  the  elected  trustees,  that  to 
deliberately  withhold  information  from  the 
duly  elected  board  would  be  reason  for  dis- 
missal. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  greatest 
single  frustration  that  trustees  have  run  into 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  aside  from 
their  little  contretemps  with  the  ministry  over 
ceilings,  is  the  experience  they  have  with 
their  own  administrative  personnel,  particu- 
larly in  the  now  large  regional  boards,  of  the 
selective  information  they  are  given  by  the 
full-time  professionals  before  a  decision  is 
made.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a 
section  somewhere  in  the  bill  to  avoid  that 
possibility. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  every  supervisory  officer 
of  the  board,  or  of  the  ministry  should  return 
to  the  classroom  full-time,  at  least  every  five 
years;  and  that  even  during  his  supervisory 
period,  or  during  his  tenure  as  a  bureaucrat, 
he  should  spend  at  least  two  days  a  month 
in  the  classroom,  not  as  an  inspector,  not  as 
a  supervising  officer,  not  as  an  administrative 
bureaucrat  but  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  practising  teacher,  as  a  student  of 
the  system  in  effect. 

There  must  be  nothing  so  galling  to  the 
classroom  teacher  as  to  receive  gratuitous 
advice  from  a  so-called  supervisory  officer 
who  hasn't  been  in  the  actual  classroom 
situation  for  10  to  15  years. 

There  is  another  section  of  this  bill,  the 
whole  section  in  part  I,  describing  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  particularly  section  10, 
which  grants  enormous  power  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  And  it  is,  I  think,  particularly 
important  to  understand  what  this  piece  of 
legislation  does.  It  assigns  to  the  minister  in 
sections  8  to  10,  but  especially  in  section  10. 
enormous  powers— powers  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  educational  system  is  by  and  large 
administered  through  regulations.  Those  regu- 
lations are  often  drafted,  if  not  secretly— and 
I  don't  mean  the  word  in  a  sinister  sense- 
then  quietly  in  the  back  rooms  of  the  mono- 
lith in  the  Mowat  Block. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   Never. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  going  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  minister  about  bringing  some 


regulations  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
which  I  hope  that  he  will  take  seriously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  regulations  go  to  a 
regulations  committee.  A  regulations  com- 
mittee reviews  them  after  they  have  been 
brought  in. 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  they  are  gazetted.  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  bring  them  in  to  the 
Legislature  in  some  instances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  should  ask 
his  friends  in  the  teaching  profession  about 
regulation  191,  if  they  know  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  power  that  the  minister 
is  given  in  regulations  runs  from  item  2— 
Could  you  bring  a  little  order  to  the  chamber, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  the  problem 
is  on  your  left. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Precisely.  Geographically,  not 
ideologically. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  In  either 
case? 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  power  of  regulation  which 
was  granted  to  the  minister  runs  from  item  2 
—governing  admission  of  pupils;  to  item  6— 
governing  the  establishment,  organization  and 
administration  of  special  education  program- 
mes, facilities  and  services  for  pupils;  to 
item  24,  prescribing  the  duties  of  pupils. 

There  are  a  couple  of  subsections  of  section 
10,  particularly  subsection  3,  which  has  to 
do,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  grants  per 
pupil.  That  was  slipped  in  by  the  minister's 
predecessor  simply  as  a  housekeeping  mea- 
sure. That  power  is  not  a  housekeeping  mea- 
sure. That  power  to  institute  the  grants  per 
pupil  and  the  ceilings,  which  I  understand 
is  subsection  5,  and  particularly  subsection  4, 
which  grants  the  principle  of  retroactivity,  I 
find  very  disturbing.  I  find  it  very  disturbing 
that  we  as  legislators  are  being  asked  to  re- 
enact  those  provisions. 

I  know  the  minister  is  huddling  with  his 
officials,  but  I  have  a  suggestion  for  him 
quite  specifically— He  is  granted  power  in  this 
section  under  subsection  7,  a  new  section,  to 
lower  the  school  leaving  age  to  14,  provided 
certain  conditions  are  met,  which  will  be 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

I  am  not  sure  I  agree  in  principle  with 
lowering  the  school  age  to  14.  I  do  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
Ontario,  but  we  agree  only  because  of  the 
failure    of    our    school    system.     If    it    were 
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working  we  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
provide  this  escape  clause. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  responsibility  in  this 
particular  area  is  enormous  and  that  the 
regulations  should  be  brought  before  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Legislature  before  they 
are  gazetted.  In  fact,  that  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  for  all  government  regulations,  in- 
cluding all  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. It  would  be  one  way  of  opening  up 
government  to  the  people  of  this  province 
and  removing  suspicion  from  the  minds  of 
many  people  that  this  government  acts  in 
secrecy. 

I  think  the  important  thing  in  devising  the 
regulations  under  this  particular  section  is 
that  we  must,  very  seriously,  avoid  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  We  should  not,  for 
example,  allow  them  to  leave  school  simply 
to  find  jobs  in  the  most  minimal-paying  in- 
dustries; in  the  service  industry  at  the  min- 
imum wage. 

I  would  urge  the  minister  that  under  the 
regulations  a  goodly  portion  of  the  time  of 
these  particular  pupils  must  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  education  in  its  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  whether  that's  on  the  job,  partly 
at  school  or  in  some  intermediate  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Has  the  member  read  the 
regulations? 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  this  section  is  new,  the  min- 
ister hasn't  yet  promulgated  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Draft  regulations  went 
all  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  why  hasn't  he  sent  them 
to  our  research  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  guess  the  member's 
research  office  isn't  smart  enough  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  oc- 
casion this  ministry  has  refused  to  send  them 
to  our  research  office. 

Some  hon.  members:  Never,  never. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Fine,  we've  got  that  on  the 
record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Those  regulations  have 
been  out  to  the  public  for  about  four  months, 
and  they  do  exactly  what  the  member  says. 


Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Smarten  them 


up. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 


Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  also  suggest  that 
these  regulations  must  have,  I  suppose,  a 
three-point  partnership;  that  is,  the  school, 
the  work  place  and  the  social  worker  liaison 
of  some  kind.  I  would  suggest  that  that 
would  be  absolutely  essential.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  the  wretched  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  exceptions  in  our  school  system,  by 
our  monolith  in  the  Mowat  Block,  I  suppose 
that  the  minister  and  the  ministry  felt  this 
section  necessary,  but  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize it  is  necessary  only  because  our 
system  has  failed. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  basically 
continues  the  status  quo.  It  perpetuates  a 
school  system  that  places  intolerable  burdens 
upon  teachers.  It  continues  a  system  that 
fails  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  our 
students  and  fails  to  inculcate  in  them  a 
sense  of  their  social  responsibilities.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  continuation  of  the  ceilings,  which 
unduly  hampers  some  progressive  boards;  not 
all,  maybe  not  even  50  per  cent  of  them.  It 
continues  to  look  upon  students  as  statistics. 
It  continues  to  vest  wide  powers  in  the  min- 
ister, over  which  there  is  little  countervailing 
force,  either  through  the  Legislature  or 
through  the  power  of  the  local  boards  of 
education.  It  perpetuates  power  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucratic  administrators.  It  limits 
the  power  of  students,  teachers  and  citizens 
in  vital  educational  decision-making.  It  re- 
fuses to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
educational  potential  of  Ontario.  It  nowhere 
recognizes  the1  rights  of  our  ethnic  minority 
groups,  whether  they  be  native  people  such 
as  the  Cree  and  the  Ojibway,  or  Italian  Dr 
Latvian.  It  nowhere  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  creativity  in  the  learning  process. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  good 
enough  in  1974  simply  to  bring  in  a  con- 
solidation of  the  former  school  Acts,  to  tinker 
here  and  there  with  a  bit  of  new  wording, 
to  add  a  new  clause  here.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  continue  along  the  present  |>ath. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  re-create  and  re- 
develop education  in  Ontario.  The  govern- 
ment failed  to  take  that  opportunity.  When 
I  think  of  the  number  of  manhours  that  must 
have  been  put  in  by  the  ministry  officials 
simply  in  drawing  together  this  consolidation 
my  heart  despairs,  because  I  think  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  must  have 
gone  into  this  and  yet  we  are  in  effect  not 
very  much  further  ahead. 

How  much  more  profitable  it  would  have 
been  to  have  spent  that  time  developing  a 
new  Education  Act,  an  Education  Act  that 
would  be  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  an  Edu- 
cation Act  for  Ontario  in  1974. 
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In  1974  we  need  an  Education  Act  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  This  bill 
is  not  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not  divide  the 
House  on  second  reading,  but  we  will  call 
for  votes  in  committee  on  certain  clauses  at 
the  clause-by-clause  stage,  and  we  will  do 
that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  though  it  may 
be  new,  it  is  a  supreme  example  of  bureau- 
cratic and  legalistic  pendantry.  It  has  226 
pages  with  an  occasional  thought  chasing 
vainly  a  rare  idea. 

The  system  of  education  in  Ontario  has 
serious  structural  faults  which  need  to  be 
thoroughly  analysed,  problems  defined,  and 
solutions  devised.  The  Ontario  government 
has  not  done  so  and,  more  dangerously  still, 
has  assumed  that  the  Ontario  system  of  edu- 
cation is  the  best  in  the  world  and  needs 
only  housekeeping. 

Of  course,  the  Education  Act  of  1974  is 
l'OT'sekeeping,  but  the  problems  of  education 
in  Ontario  are  enormous  and  are  not  dealt 
with  in  this  bill,  not  even  hinted  at. 

Suppose  right  now  we  terminated  all 
formal  schooling  including  university  and 
professional  education,  what  would  the  effect 
on  our  society  be?  I  posed  this  question  be- 
fore, but  I  would  like  to  play  this  game 
again.  Some  might  answer  that  society  would 
disintegrate.  Some  might  suggest  that  no 
calamity  would  ensue,  as  says  the  member 
for  Lakeshore.  Some  might  also  claim  that 
this  kind  of  moratorium  would  be  enormous- 
ly welcome  and  beneficial. 

If  we  move  one  step  further  and  ask  a 
more  specific  question,  what  groups  in  so- 
ciety would  suffer  most  as  a  result  of  termin- 
ating formal  education?  Most  of  us  would 
immediately  assert  that  the  losers  would  be 
the  poor,  the  deprived,  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups,  the  ethnic  people,  the  na- 
tive peoples  and  the  teachers.  Implied  by 
this  is  our  belief  that  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  the  professional  entrepreneurs,  the 
managers,  etc.,  would  be  the  least  affected, 
and  this  is  so  because  we  recognize  that  these 
people  have  resources  and  access  to  resources 
that  lower  socio-economic  groups  and  de- 
prived people  do  not  have. 

Let  us  ask  another  question  of  ourselves  in 
this  game.  What  groups  in  society  are  suffer- 
ing most  under  our  present  system  of  formal 
education?  Most  of  us  would  be  inclined  to 
assert  that  the  losers  are  the  poor,  the  de- 


prived, the  mentally  or  physically  handicap- 
ped, the  lower  socio-economic  groups,  the 
ethnic  people,  the  native  people,  and  the 
teachers. 

Seven  groups  lose  under  our  present  system 
of  education.  I  repeat:  the  poor,  the  deprived, 
the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the 
lower  socio-economic  groups,  the  ethnic 
people,  the  native  people  and  the  teachers. 

The  poor,  the  deprived  and  the  lower 
socio-economic  groups  have  been  offered  a 
model  of  education  which  stresses  the  ideal 
of  equality,  of  upward  mobility  and  of  equal 
chance  for  everyone  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  reinforces  the  status  quo  in  a  class- 
ridden  society,  teaches  middle-class  values 
to  everyone,  reinforces  the  class  divisions 
consistently,  and  denies  basic  opportunity 
for  continued  education  for  the  poor  except 
for  the  most  gifted,  most  brilliant  and  most 
outgoing  members. 

The  hurdles  that  our  education  system  sets 
up  for  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  are 
horrendous.  Those  of  the  lower  classes  who 
succeed  have  to  be  so  much  more  brilliant, 
gifted  and  outgoing  than  any  of  their  age 
peers  from  the  better-off  socio-economic 
classes. 

The  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 
suffer  from  enormous  difficulties.  Our  educa- 
tional system  largely  doesn't  even  try  to  help 
them.  In  this  House,  this  needs  hardly  any 
elaboration.  Only  last  week,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  made  an  im- 
passioned and  cogent  plea  for  better  treat- 
ment of  the  emotionally  disturbed,  where  the 
child  even  with  learning  difficuties  becomes  a 
pariah  in  our  system. 

Among  all  these  groups  that  suffer  from  our 
educational  system  I  want  to  stress  in  some 
detail  the  difficulties  of  the  children  of  immi- 
grants of  non-English  origin.  I  do  not  want 
to  minimize  the  problems  of  the  native  people 
by  sin  of  omission— this  needs  a  speech  to 
itself— but  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the  ethnic 
people.  I  shall  include  the  Franco-Ontarians 
who,  although  after  Indians  are  virtually  the 
earliest  arrivals  to  Ontario,  are  treated  like 
and  exhibit  many  problems  of  the  newer  im- 
migrants; they  are  the  perennial  internal 
immigrants  in  Ontario,  though  they  have  the 
advantage  that  they  can  relate  to  another 
dominant  cultural  group  in  Canada,  the 
French,  albeit  in  another  province. 

What  are  the  problems  of  the  children  of 
immigrants  and  immigrant  families?  The 
problems  can  be  roughly  organized  into  five 
main  areas:  1.  A  large  percentage  of  children 
of  immigrant  parents  are  under-achieving. 
2.   They  lack  the  English  language  as  it  is 
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generally  used.  3.  Although  their  families 
have  a  high  degree  of  motivation  at  home, 
it  is  inappropriate  to  our  system;  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  find  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  schools  in  spite  of  this  high  motiva- 
tion for  their  children.  4.  The  system  is  in- 
flexible. 5.  The  system  pushes  the  disappear- 
ance of  original  ethnic  culture  and  language. 

One  notes  in  almost  every  school  which 
children  with  an  ethnic  background  attend, 
that  at  least  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
children  read  at  an  average  level  of  one- 
half  year  to  lVfe  years  behind  the  normal  ex- 
pected level.  This  trend  is  also  noted  in 
mathematics. 

Many  of  the  children  enter  kindergarten 
with  a  very  limited  speaking  vocabulary— on 
the  average  about  700  words.  Research  has 
shown  that  pupils  need  2,500  to  8,000  words 
in  their  speaking  vocabulary  and  approxi- 
mately 18,000  words  in  their  passive  voca- 
bulary to  go  easily  into  reading. 

Most  children  in  immigrant  areas  come  to 
school  ill-equipped  to  function  and  progress 
in  school.  These  children  have  not  acquired 
enough  of  the  language  to  make  progress  ac- 
cording to  standard  educational  norm.  They 
have  not  acquired  enough  language  in  their 
home.  The  problem  becomes  more  acute  as 
the  children  pass  through  the  grades,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils  in  a  grade  6 
class  reading  from  a  range  of  level  two  to 
level  seven  or  eight.  This  deficiency  has  now 
allowed  the  pupil  to  achieve  mental  sets  and 
thought  processes  which  are  conducive  to 
progress  in  his  formal  education.  Teachers' 
anecdotal  reports,  performance  scores  and 
psychologists'  assessments  find  these  children 
to  be  slow  learners. 

I  submit  to  you  from  the  beginning— and 
the  evidence  supports  this— that  these  pupils 
might  not  be  mentally  deficient  but  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  by  our  system. 

The  difficulties  I  have  listed  cannot  easily 
be  solved  by  one  major  change,  but  recently 
some  work  has  been  done  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion which  suggests  that  there  is  a  positive 
transfer  of  learning  from  one  language  to 
another.  The  work  has  been  done  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but,  nearer  home,  in  To- 
ronto. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  a  report  issued  by  the 
research  department  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  is  called, 
"Transition  from  Italian:  The  First  Year."  It 
is  written  by  Mary  Purbhoo  and  Stan  Shap- 
son.  It's  No.  126.  I'll  read  part  of  it  into  the 
record  to  point  out  the  type  of  approach  now 
being  practised,  albeit  with  great  difficulties 


and  no  basic  co-operation  from  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That's  not  so;  that's  not 
right. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Oh,  I  think  it  is  quite  cor- 
rect- 
Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  should  not  be  so 
obstructionistic  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Can  I  point  out  to  the  minis- 
ter- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  took  over  a  year  for  the 
minister  to  give  approval— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  has  been 
misinformed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Parkdale  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  minister  that  although  he  morally  sup- 
ports this  thing— and  I  give  him  credit  for 
possibly  morally  supporting  the  whole 
approach— both  the  Schools  Administration 
Act  and  the  one  we  are  now  discussing, 
which  subsumes  that  Act,  basically  will  not 
allow  the  programme  to  proceed,  except  in  a 
most  voluntaristic  playtime  approach.  That's 
what  I  am  saying.  Let  me  prove  the  point  by 
reading  part  of  this  report  and  then  com- 
menting on  it.  The  minister  has  reacted  pre- 
maturely. Let  him  listen  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Reacting  prematurely? 
The  member  said  we  didn't  support  it  at  all, 
and  that's  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Okay,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
withdraw— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  doesn't  have  to 
be  perfect. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  will  withdraw  what  I  said 
that  he  is  morally  supporting  it.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  he  is  actually  doing  nothing  to 
support  this.  It's  lip-service. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  paying  lip-service  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  members  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Talk  is  cheap. 
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Mr.  Dukszta:  But  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  September,  1973, 
two  junior  kindergarten  classes  at  Gen.  Mer- 
cer Public  School,  which  is  in  my  riding,  be- 
gan in  a  different  way.  Instead  of  being 
greeted  with  the  usual  "hello",  "come  in"  or 
"good  morning,"  the  incoming  children  heard 
the  familiar  sounds  of  Italian,  their  mother 
tongue.  They  did  not  have  to  leave  behind 
the  language  they  were  most  familiar  with 
when  they  had  reached  the  classroom  door. 

These  children  were  part  of  an  experimen- 
tal project,  an  Italian  transitional  kinder- 
garten programme  with  a  bilingual  teacher 
and  teaching  assistant.  The  programme  is 
designed  to  run  for  the  two  years  of  kinder- 
garten, junior  and  senior.  It  begins  with  the 
teacher  speaking  mainly  Italian.  During  the 
two  years  of  transition,  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  means  the  introduction  of  a  new  con- 
cept need  not  be  delayed  because  a  word  is 
not  yet  in  a  child's  English  vocabulary. 

At  the  same  time,  English  is  introduced 
gradually.  As  a  result,  by  the  third  year  of 
school  the  pupils  will  be  ready  to  enter  a 
regular  programme  where  they  may  begin  to 
read  and  write  in  English.  The  programme 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  various  pressures 
from  the  ethnic  community  and  educators. 
Parents  from  various  ethnic  communities  in 
Toronto  have  been  increasingly  vocal  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  right  to  maintain  their 
language,  and  the  school's  responsibility  to 
aid  their  children  in  this  goal. 

Educators  have  found  that  students  coming 
to  school  without  sufficient  command  of  the 
language  or  instruction  in  English,  have,  in 
many  ways,  been  at  a  disadvantage.  Some 
felt  immigrant  children  were  intellectually 
inferior,  since  they  did  not  advance  through 
the  educational  svstem  at  the  average  rate. 
In  many  areas,  these  children  were  viewed 
as  problems  the  school  had  to  cope  with.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  recognized  the  academic 
failure  of  children  from  ethnic  communities 
might  result  from  other  factors  such  as  alien- 
ation, low  self  concept,  or  more  basically, 
not  knowing  the  dominant  language  and  not 
being  a  member  of  the  dominant  culture. 
Academic  failure,  for  this  reason,  was  surely 
avoidable,  and  independent  of  academic 
ability,  though  not  of  achievement. 

Bilingual  education  programmes  acknowl- 
edged and  used  the  child's  mother  tongue  to 
improve  the  situation.  Gudschinsky  had 
documented  early  examples  of  successful 
second-language  programmes.  Modiano  also 
showed  the  child  would  read  better  in  the 
dominant,    national    language,    if   he    is    first 


taught  to  read  in  his  mother  tongue.  Other 
advantages  of  second-language  programmes 
have  been  higher  self  concept,  and  inei 
ing  number  of  contacts  between  parents  and 
schools.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Tony 
Grande,  a  Toronto  teacher,  proposed  that 
ethnic  children  be  introduced  to  the  educa- 
tional system  through  the  medium  of  their 
mother  tongue.  He  hoped  to  reduce  the  aca- 
demic failure,  which  he  himself  found  sadly 
typical  of  too  many  non-English-speaking 
people. 

Grande  suggested  use  be  made  of  the 
child's  pre-schooling  linguistic  and  cultural 
experience  to  advance  his  ability  to  speak, 
read  and  write  in  English.  To  set  this  ob 
tive,  Grande  proposed  that  children  b< 
school  with  a  bilingual  teacher  and  assistant 
who  would  introduce  curriculum  content  in 
their  native  language,  while  the  children 
were  learning  the  English  langua 

Based  on  the  data  of  Modiano,  he  also  felt 
reading  and  writing  should  be  intro  : 
the     child's     mother    tongue.     Reading    and 
writing    in    English    would    begin    later, 
shortly   afterward    the    traditional    all-English 
programme  would  be  followed.   In  Grande's 
own   words,   the   child   would   be   introduced 
to  reading  and  writing  in  his  mother  ton 
while  at  the  same  time,  oral  language  devel- 
opment in   English  would  be  accelerated   in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  relatively  secure  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  child. 

It  is  anticipated  the  pace  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  English  will  be  considerably 
accelerated,  due  to  the  fact  the  pupils  have 
grasped  the  principles  of  reading  and  writing 
in  the  mother  tongue,  until  the  students  will 
be  functioning  better,  or  at  least  as  well  as, 
their  English-speaking  age-mates.  This  whole 
experiment,  which  I  am  describing  here,  is 
of  some  importance,  and  maybe  the  minister. 
who  knows  about  it,  should  be  partially 
proud.  He  would  be  even  prouder  if  he 
introduced  it  generally. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  financial  and  legal  implica- 
tions of  implementing  a  foreign-language  pro- 
gramme to  elementary  schools  was  presented 
to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  In  the 
Educating  New  Canadians  Committee.  Amoivj 
the  items  considered  in  this  report  was 
Grande's  proposal  for  a  transition  programme 
for  young  children.  As  it  turned  out— and  I 
think  this  is  the  important  point  which  I  am 
quoting  to  vou.  Mr.  Speaker— Grande's  pro- 
posal could  not  be  accepted  in  its  original 
form  because  the  introduction  of  reading  and 
writing  in  the  mother  tongue  would  not  Km 
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in    accordance    with    the    language    require- 
ments of  the  Schools  Administration  Act. 

I  have  looked  through  your  bill  of  226 
pages  and  I  don't  see  this  introduced  or 
changed.  This  aspect  of  his  proposal  had  to 
be  amended  before  the  programme  could  be 
implemented.  Reading  and  writing  would 
therefore  begin  in  English.  Although  this  had 
been  one  of  Grande's  major  specifications  he 
accepted  the  modification. 

The  board  approved  this  special  programme 
as  modified  in  the  report  from  the  Educating 
New  Canadians  Committee  and  adopted  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  consideration  of  pro- 
posals for  programmes  in  languages  other 
than  English  and  French  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  The  method  proposed  by  the 
board  for  the  operation  of  this  transition 
programme  was  outlined  as  follows: 

(a)  that  the  bilingual  teacher  instruct  the 
children  for  two  years;  (b)  that  the  bilingual 
lay  assistant  remain  with  the  children  for 
two  years;  (c)  that  the  children  be  of  similar 
linguistic  and  cultural  background;  (d)  that 
the  ethnic  community  be  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  programme;  (e)  that  oral 
instruction  be  in  the  children's  mother  tongue 
initially;  (f)  that  there  would  be  a  research 
component  involved  in  the  programme;  (g) 
that  the  regular  pupil-teacher  ratio  be  main- 
tained in  the  junior  kindergarten;  (h)  that  the 
programme  be  of  a  developmental  nature; 
and  (i)  that  ethnic  resource  material  be  used, 
such  as  books  and  films,  at  a  minimal  budget 
increase. 

In  some  ways,  the  programme  would  re- 
semble the  regular  kindergarten  programme. 
The  pupil-teacher  ratio  would  be  the  same  in 
junior  kindergarten  and  the  programme  would 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  child  develop- 
ment. Furthermore,  very  little  additional  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
relying  heavily  on  oral  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue,  the  use  of  ethnic  books, 
records,  films  and  community  involvement, 
the  programme  would  be  different.  The  board 
also  asked  that  the  research  component  be 
tied  to  the  programme  to  aid  in  its  evaluation. 

Late  in  June,  1973,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  modified  version  of  the 
programme  as  a  two-year  project.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Italian  was  chosen  as  the  langu- 
age of  instruction  and  Gen.  Mercer  as  the 
school  for  its  implementation.  During  the 
summer  of  1973  all  Italian-speaking  parents 
who  had  children  enrolled  in  junior  kinder- 
garten at  Gen.  Mercer  were  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  the  school  about  an  experi- 
mental transition  programme. 


It  is  of  some  importance  to  mention  this 
here  since  one  of  the  main  objections  against 
this  programme  is  that  many  of  the  ethnic 
parents,  concerned  about  the  possible  lack  of 
upward  mobility  for  their  children,  will  reject 
this  type  of  programme  out  of  hand  without 
realizing  how  effective  it  is  that  their  chil- 
dren not  only  will  be  able  to  keep  their  own 
cultural  heritage  but  will  actually  learn 
English  faster. 

From  the  initial  show  of  hands  in  that 
original  group,  it  appeared  that  interest  would 
be  sufficient  to  introduce  two  separate  classes, 
a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session.  At  first, 
some  parents  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  programme  thinking  that  it  would  teach 
Italian.  After  this  misconception  was  straight- 
ened out,  parent  interest  seemed  to  be  as 
great  as  before.  A  number  of  parents  decided 
to  enrol  their  children  in  the  programme  im- 
mediately following  the  meeting.  Others 
waited  until  they  discussed  it  further  at  home. 
A  bilingual  teacher  and  a  lay  assistant  were 
assigned  to  the  project.  The  teacher's  sum- 
mer preparation  included  working  on  plans 
for  the  programme  in  conjunction  with  con- 
sultants from  the  kindergarten  department 
and  collecting  materials,  such  as  books  and 
records  in  Italian. 

I  read  this  in  some  detail  to  point  out  how 
it  was  done.  Ill  tell  you  that  it  has  been  very 
successful.  I  think  it's  a  major  pointer  for  the 
future  and  that's  why  I  am  saying  the  min- 
istry should  adopt  this  type  of  policy.  The 
results  on  children's  learning  in  the  immi- 
grant families  suggests  that  the  transfer  effect 
does  exist.  The  use  of  both  languages  en- 
courages, promotes,  facilitates  and  accelerates 
academic  achievement. 

The  effect  on  the  child  is  that  the  child 
will  become  a  better  reader  of  English.  There 
will  be  an  expansion  of  education  oppor- 
tunities for  him  or  her.  There  would  be  a 
happier  child  due  to  elimination  of  conflicts  in 
the  home  between  his  parents  and  himself. 
There  would  be  better-integrated  individ- 
uals who  can  make  a  better  contribution  to 
the  community  in  which  they  ]ive.  He  will  be 
a  more  confident  child  in  the  present  because 
he  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  values  of  his 
parents  and  see  wide  opportunities  for  the 
future. 

The  effect  on  the  community,  where  the 
school  now  has  become  more  relevant  to  its 
needs,  will  be  a  greater  support  for  the  school 
by  the  community  and  a  greater  involvement 
by  the  community  in  the  school's  life.  A 
major  problem  in  an  ethnic  community  is  that 
parents  have  very  little  contact.  Many  would 
like  to  have  contact  with  the  school;  unfor- 
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tunately,   they   usually   have   very   little   be- 
cause language  is  an  enormous  barrier. 

The  last  major  effect  is  multiculturalism. 
We  speak  quite  often  of  the  policy  of  multi- 
culturalism, yet  it's  mainly  lip  service.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  the  only  way  that  we 
can,  in  fact,  be  fully  sincere  in  our  commit- 
ment to  the  multicultural  society  is  to  accept 
cultural  groups  characterized  by  their  lan- 
guage rather  than  by  their  superficial  cultural 
characteristics  such  as  dance  patterns  or  food 
habits.  It  is  the  language  of  each  group  which 
carries  the  culture  forward.  When  the  lan- 
guage is  lost,  the  assimiliation  occurs  very 
quickly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pre- 
sently, more  and  more  ethnic  groups  are  con- 
cerned in  the  preservation  of  their  language, 
and  are  making  an  effort  to  push  educational 
authorities  to  introduce  language  classes  for 
adults  as  well  as  for  their  children. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  question  of 
lists.  Compare  the  answer  to  this  quite  dif- 
ferent question.  The  lists  are  identical.  With 
or  without  schools,  the  relative  penalties  are 
absorbed  by  the  same  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. How  do  we  resolve  this  basic  incon- 
sistency? Obviously,  we  must  use  caution  in 
any  approach  we  take.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  great  move  in  the  educational  com- 
munitv  toward  the  Illich  position  of  deschool- 
ing.  It  is  a  policy  we  must  abandon  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  whole  Illich  position 
on  deschooling  is  an  example  of  gross  middle- 
class  elitism.  It  will  merely  benefit  the  people 
who  already  have  all  the  natural  educational 
resources  at  home,  or  who  can  apply  them- 
selves to  an  alternative  system.  If  we  con- 
sistently apply  the  full  Illich  model  to  our 
educational  system  well  end  up  with  a  gross- 
ly under-educated  proletariat.  The  people 
who  will  suffer  are  those  who  are  listed  al- 
ready. The  more  outspoken  anarchistic  so- 
called  libertarian  children  of  the  middle  class 
will  benefit. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  reject  the  de- 
schooled  argument,  and  decide  to  tinker  with 
the  present  system  in  order  to  improve  the 
opportunities  of  the  listed  groups,  we  must 
recognize  from  the  work  of  Jenks  and  his 
colleagues  reported  in  the  book  "Inequality," 
that  tinkering  merely  maintains  a  status  quo 
in  equalizing  opportunities. 

Education  of  humans  occurs  primarily  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  and  at  work.  To 
devise  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  policy, 
we  must  look  at  each  of  the  sources  to  under- 
stand and  suggest  a  policy.  It  is  pointless  to 
argue  a  position  that  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count each  of  the  sources  and  their  relation- 
ships.   Education,    as    we    use    the    term,    is 


learning,  and  learners  are  all  persons  in  our 
society.  This  has  been  partially  recognized 
by  the  Ontario  royal  commission  on  higher 
education,  living  and  learning. 

The  proposals  I'm  placing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  are  the  policy  proposals  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  as  discussed  and 
adopted  in  the  party  convention  in  Sudburv 
in  September  of  this  year.  The  analysis,  and 
the  policy,  stems  from  the  work  of  the  educa- 
tion policy  review  committee.  The  committee 
was  chaired  by  me  and  two  other  NDP  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Laughren). 

We  met  over  a  period  of  nine  months  prior 
to  September  of  this  year.  The  committee 
was  composed  not  only  of  the  three  elected 
members,  but  a  number  of  other  people  from 
the  community  including  educators,  students 
and  even  what  is  described  as  parents  and  lay 
people. 

The  policy  I  ask  the  House  to  consider  is 
divided  into  four  related  parts.  To  understand 
the  proposals,  and  attempt  to  relate  them  to 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Ontario, 
I'm  dividing  the  proposals  into  four  major 
groups.  One  is  the  learner  sense  of  education; 
two  is  educational  decision-making  and  fi- 
nance; three  is  life-long  education,  and  four, 
quality  of  education.  For  each  part  there  will 
be  a  short  preamble  that  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide justification  for  the  major  proposals. 
These  preambles  focus  on  basic  assumptions 
underlying  the  policy  proposals.  Although  we 
have  here  but  four  major  resolutions,  the 
policy  is  intended  as  a  comprehensive  position 
that  contains  the  philosophy,  both  for  the 
party  and  for  Ontario,  how  it  may  proceed, 
and  how  the  party  may  proceed  to  imple- 
ment this  philosophy. 

Many  aspects  of  the  resolutions  are  in- 
tended to  bring  attention  to  factors  that  have 
been  rarely  associated.  I  see  this  policy  as 
one  that  deals  head  on  with  the  economy 
and  education,  that  deals  with  a  coherent 
position  on  early  education  and  upon  later- 
life  education,  that  faces  up  to  the  time-ridden 
problem  of  the  quality  or  teacher-learner  re- 
lationship, that  acknowledges  our  own  short- 
comings of  the  past  and  has,  above  all,  the 
basis  for  creating  new  democratic  relations 
in  our  society.  The  NDP  has  committed  itself 
to  a  learning  society  that  emphasizes  human 
growth  over  material  growth.  I  would  like  to 
specify  some  basic  assumptions  before  I  go 
ahead  and  enumerate  a  more  detailed  algo- 
rithmic specification  of  our  policy. 

The  NDP  has  committed  itself  to  empha- 
size co-operation  among  humans  rather  than 
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competition.  It  is  directed  at  equality  of  op- 
portunity, equality  of  access  and  a  better, 
more  humane  ana  more  creative  society.  The 
policy  must  be  implementable  and  must  not 
penalize  any  segment  of  the  society.  Yet  it 
must  offer  fundamental  changes  with  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  effects.  The  policy 
must  address  itself  to  changing  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  society.  It  must  present  the  means 
by  which  people  can  be  productive,  self-ful- 
filled and  co-operative.  It  must  redress  the  in- 
equality that  has  persisted  in  hampering  a 
wide  sector  of  our  fellow  humans  from  being 
liberated  economically,  socially,  morally  and 
intellectually. 

Jn  doing  this,  the  policy  that  is  offered  here 
is  directed  at  the  following  propositions:  The 
educational  structure  and  processes  that  pre- 
vail in  a  society  are  a  unique  and  clear  ex- 
pression of  that  society.  Therefore,  to  bring 
about  fundamental  changes  in  education,  one 
must  first  bring  about  fundamental  changes 
in  society.  Unless  education  results  in  equal- 
ization of  opportunities  for  all  citizens,  it 
fails  in  its  most  basic  responsibility.  Unless 
access  of  learning  is  equalized  for  all  members 
of  our  society,  educational  structures  will 
continue  to  uphold  social  and  economic  differ- 
ences in  society.  Acquisition  of  the  three 
basic  skills— reading,  writing  and  mathematics 
—is  the  most  important  and  compelling  train- 
ing objective  for  schools. 

Schools  fail  if  they  do  not  educate  stu- 
dents to  be  aware  of  their  own  psychological, 
social  and  health  needs  and  of  others'  needs, 
and  to  develop  a  moral  and  social  responsi- 
bility for  the  fulfilment  of  this  need.  Schools 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  certification  for  life 
in  society,  but  as  an  end  in  itself.  Education 
is  the  life-long  process  of  learning  for  all 
members  of  society  in  the  home,  in  schools 
and  in  work.  Quality  of  education  cannot  be 
achieved  without  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  relationship  between  teacher  and  learner. 

To  return  to  the  first  point— learner-centred 
education— it  has  become  evident  that  knowl- 
edge acquired  under  compulsion  has  no  hold 
on  the  mind.  For  this  reason  the  NDP  of 
Ontario  will  concentrate  its  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing an  education  milieu  that  recognizes 
and  responds  to  the  principle  that  society 
ewes  to  the  learner  the  best  it  has  to  give. 
Learner-centred  education  is  education  that 
has  its  start  in  a  reference  point  that  respects 
and  responds  to  those  talents  and  skills  that 
the  learner  brings  to  the  learning  situation. 
This  approach  to  education  envisages  an  end 
to  fixation  with  classroom  instruction,  build- 
ings, authoritarian  relationships,  separation 
from  the  real  world  and  the  "hidden"  cur- 


riculum characterizing  the  present  educational 
system  of  Ontario. 

The  educational  tragedy  of  postwar  years 
is  that  the  slogan  "equality  of  education"  is 
now  ashes  in  our  mouths.  "Equality  of 
access"  has  also  proved  to  be  a  meaningless 
phrase,  for  the  fact  remains  that  access  and 
equality  are  bonded  to  the  realities  of  socio- 
economic differences.  School  programmes  de- 
signed in  one  way  or  another  to  rehabilitate 
students  of  the  list  group  that  I  have  men- 
tioned already  have  failed,  because  skills 
acquired  in  isolation  from  home  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  perceived  by  learners  to  have 
no  life  function  and  therefore  are  educational 
"put-upons." 

With  this  failure  in  mind  the  NDP  recog- 
nizes the  home  and  its  neighbourhood  as  the 
first  and  final  base  of  learning.  In  our  soci- 
ally stratified  society,  homes  and  their  neigh- 
bourhoods differ  enormously  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  learning  that  they 
provide  to  their  members.  The  question  to 
be  solved  is:  How  do  we  establish  policies 
that  will  equalize  different  homes  and  neigh- 
bourhoods with  respect  to  educational  oppor- 
tunities? Again,  that  is  a  major  point  in  which 
the  present  system  has  failed  so  lamentably. 

The  NDP  is  committed  to  equalizing  oppor- 
tunity, but  in  no  sense  contemplates  making 
homes  and  neighbourhoods  similar.  Each 
home  and  neighbourhood  has  its  own  essen- 
tial character,  and  the  proposals  offered  here 
are  intended  to  enrich  these  characteristics 
through  local  control.  Evidence  has  accumu- 
lated to  show  that  the  learning  process  of 
a  child  is  set  in  the  first  months  and  years 
of  life,  and  that  effective  learning  in  the 
family  and  the  home  will  determine  the  limit 
of  the  individual  development  of  the  par- 
ticular child.  Therefore  we  must  allocate 
human  and  financial  resources,  educational 
and  health  workers,  nursery  schools  and 
child-care  centres  to  support  early  childhood 
education. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  learning  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  order  to  avoid  the  aridity  of 
pious  slogans,  the  government  needs  to  em- 
ploy some  specific  social  and  economic  tech- 
niques to  create  equalization.  The  two  con- 
current drives  that  have  occurred  in  our 
societv— the  drive  toward  changing  the  sys- 
tem of  education  and  equalizing  opportunities 
in  education,  and  the  drive  toward  day  care 
—actually  coincide  very  well,  because  an  ideal 
daycare  centre  should  not  only  be  a  place 
where  the  children  are  left  when  the  mothers 
go  to  work,  but  it  should  be  also  a  centre  in 
which  the  children  can  learn.  The  particular 
proposal  I  am  putting  before  you  would  com- 
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bine  the  two  elements  in  which  an  attempt 
would  be  made  not  only  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  day  care  so  that  the  parents  are 
free,  but  it  would  also  be  an  essential  en- 
richment of  their  life  experience  through 
means  of  a  kindergarten  or  pre-school. 

In  addition  we  would  suggest  that  a  socio- 
economic index  be  calculated  for  each  school 
catchment  area.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  pre- 
school education  only,  we  propose  that  school 
areas  be  inversely  funded  in  relation  to  their 
position  on  the  socio-economic  index.  The 
consequences  of  this  policy  will  be  that  lower 
socio-economic  areas  will  receive  major  funds 
and  resources  to  ensure  that  centres  will  be 
established  and  well  run.  Children  of  lower 
socio-economic  families  in  middle-class  school 
areas  will  not  be  penalized.  Centres  set  up 
in  these  areas,  with  partial  funding,  will 
receive  additional  grants  for  those  children 
from  the  lower  socio-economic  families.  Obvi- 
ously this  policy  suggestion  is  directly  aimed 
at  enhancing  the  opportunities  for  the  list 
groups  which  I  mentioned  to  the  members  in 
the  beginning  of  this  speech. 

Implied  in  the  position  regarding  early 
education  is  the  establishment  of  learning 
centres.  We  advocate  that  these  centres  be 
locally  controlled,  while  recognizing  the  vir- 
tual impossibility  under  the  present  system 
for  working  and  poor-class  parents  to  respond 
actively  as  local  controllers.  Many  working- 
class  people,  due  to  labour  conditions,  ethnic 
backgrounds,  shift  work  and  their  own  experi- 
ence as  students,  are  hesitant  and  often  un- 
willing or  unable  to  assume  responsibility  for 
local  control.  Nor— even  more  important- 
are  they  provided  with  any  opportunity  to  do 
so;  nor  are  they  really  welcome  in  many  of 
the  schools  where  their  language  is  such  a 
barrier  to  them.  With  the  implementation  of 
this  proposal,  an  educational  climate  would 
be  established  that  would  remove  present 
barriers  and  facilitate  full  engagement  of  list- 
type  parents  in  all  educational  activities. 

Adult  learning  is  equally  as  important  as 
early  childhood  learning.  In  many  therapeu- 
tic situations,  the  therapist  is  unwilling  to 
deal  with  a  child  client  unless  both  parents 
assume  responsibility  for  supporting  and  en- 
couraging the  child.  Similarly,  early  schooling 
cannot  be  effective  without  parental  under- 
standing and  co-operation.  Therefore,  early- 
education  centres  will  invariably  involve 
three  groups  of  people:  (1)  the  centre's  re- 
source group;  (2)  the  child  as  learner;  (3)  the 
parents  as  learners  and  resources. 

Ii»  addition  to  these  groups,  each  neigh- 
bourhood centre  area  will  have  educational 
workers,    hopefully   sensitive    and    responsive 


to  the  needs,  problems  and  values  at  home. 
These  workers  will  be  viewed  as  a  means  of 
establishing  an  educational-social  utility  with 
the  objective  of  motivating  individuals  ami 
families  to  self-learning  and  development. 

Learner-centred  education  begins  by  taking 
the  individual  family,  home  and  neighbour- 
hood as  they  are,  and  creating  a  support 
system  to  enable  developmental  care.  For 
this  reason,  some  of  the  proposals  here  are 
specifically  aimed  at  benefiting  the  list 
groups,  individuals,  families  and  neighbour- 
hoods. The  major  points  are: 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  education  of 
children  must  be  placed  on  early  childhood 
education,  through  community-controlled 
learning  centres  that  are  inversely  funded  in 
relation  to  the  centre's  catchment  area  on  a 
socio-economic  index.  Educational  neigh- 
bourhood workers  would  be  employed  to 
work  with  teachers,  children  and  parents  in 
the  community,  and  those  workers  would 
assume  a  responsibility  to  actively  provide 
assistance  and  support  to  every  family  seek- 
ing to  create  a  better  educational  environ- 
ment within  the  home.  Why  we  are  looking 
at  this  is  to  compare  it  to,  I  suppose,  either 
the  social  worker  or  the  public  health  nurse 
or  some  other  type  of  individual  like  this 
who  works  in  the  community.  We  should 
provide  for  an  educational  helper  of  this  sort 
who  can  move  into  the  community  and  into 
the  family  to  advise,  to  help  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  parents  and  the  children. 

All  school  children  should  be  exposed  to 
aspects  of  their  own  and  their  peers'  develop- 
ment and  should  be  provided  with  practical 
training  in  working  with  children  youneer 
than  themselves.  It's  a  very  effective  way  of 
increasing  the  learning  of  younger  people, 
just  as  much  as  having  good  transfer  effeeK 
on  the  older  children  who  teach  the  younger 
ones. 

Classes  giving  current  information  on 
nutrition  and  health  and  its  prenatal  and  post- 
natal significance  should  be  available  to  all 
learners,  young  and  old. 

Training  in  parenthood  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  learners, 
young  and  old. 

Prenatal,  health  and  genetic  courses  should 
be  available  to  all  students  and  parents  on  a 
community  basis.  Courses  for  parents  and 
siblings  of  children  with  special  needs— men- 
tally retarded,  autistic,  physically  or  percep- 
tually handicapped— should  be  available  in  ill 
schools. 

Vocational  and  reform  schools  should  be 
abolished   and   their  students  and   staff  inte- 
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grated  into  academic  schools  where  all 
learners  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  manual  skills.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  point,  since  many  of  the  com- 
plaints from  the  ethnic  community  at  the 
moment  are  that  because  of  the  language 
difficulty  that  their  children  have,  they  are 
judged  to  be  inadequate  in  our  system  and 
they  are  pushed  toward  vocational  schools 
instead  of  being  in  a  general  academic 
stream,  with  a  consequent  effect  on  their 
ability  to  enter  higher  schools  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  second  major  point  is  that  for  new- 
comers to  Canada,  all  academic  instruction 
at  the  elementary  level  should  be  provided 
in  their  own  language,  with  English  and 
French  being  phased  in  slowly  over  a  period 
of  years,  so  as  to  maintain  their  academic 
competence  at  a  satisfactory  level.  Where 
there  is  a  sufficiently  large  ethnic  minority 
the  language  and  its  grammar  should  be 
taught,  along  with  their  culture  and  history, 
as  optional  subjects  for  study. 

I  was  recently  at  a  commencement  at 
Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  and  I  was 
struck  that  only  one  ethnic  group  was  receiv- 
ing, if  I  am  correct,  language  classes  in  its 
own,  original  language,  which  was  the 
Polish  group.  Yet  when  one  looked  around 
that  school,  in  which  easily  75  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  were  children  of  immigrant 
parents,  no  other  ethnic  group  had  language 
classes  of  its  own. 

At  the  reception  afterwards,  I  inquired  of 
the  students  who  were  non-Polish  whether 
they  would  like  to,  and  I  received  a  really 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  question.  Most 
of  them  said  they  would,  in  fact,  like  to  have 
classes  in  their  own  language.  I  do  suspect 
that  some  of  the  people  think  it  would  be 
easier  to  do  it  —  some  of  the  students,  un- 
doubtedly. Originally  the  Polish  students 
themselves  thought  that  they  could  get  away 
with  a  couple  of  classes  more  easily  if  they 
were  done  in  their  own  language,  but  the 
development  of  interest  in  their  own  language 
grows  on  them  and  becomes  quite  fantastic. 

Additionally,  I  think  a  competent  trans- 
lator should  be  made  available  through  the 
school  system  to  facilitate  teacher-parent- 
child  consultation  where  the  parents  do  not 
speak  the  same  language  as  the  teacher. 

Again,  in  the  same  school,  a  mother  and 
father  came  to  talk  to  me  about  a  child 
who  was  at  Parkdale  Collegiate.  They  came 
to  talk  to  me  because  they  never  did  manage 
to  get  through  to  the  one  teacher  who  speaks 
Polish  there,  and  they  came  to  me  mainly  to 


inquire  how  their  child  was  doing.  They 
knew  that  I  wasn't  teaching  there,  they  knew 
why  I  was  there,  but  they  came  to  Inquire, 
in  their  own  language,  if  I  could  find  out  how 
their  child  was  doing.  If  we  have  someone 
in  every  school  who  can  translate,  then  those 
things  can  be  avoided. 

More  importantly,  schools  should  assume 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  all  learn- 
ers are  fully  and  adequately  trained  in  the 
three  basic  skills— reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. They  are  essential  for  each  individual 
to  function  adequately  in  society  and  to 
achieve  a  basic  degree  of  self-control. 

The  manner  of  instruction  at  learning  cen- 
tres, in  the  home  and  neighbourhood,  and 
at  school,  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  learner. 

The  funding  arrangement  in  relation  to  the 
socio-economic  learning  centre  area  index  will 
also  apply  to  elementary  schools,  and  in  this 
way  list-group  neighbourhoods  and  schools 
will  be  enabled  to  provide: 

1.  Curriculum  training  in  the  arts  that  can 
be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  people  involved- 
like  ballet,  drama,  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture—if necessary,  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
education; 

2.  Summer  camps  organized  around  in- 
teresting and  valuable  education  projects; 

3.  Sports  activities  with  the  objective  of 
physical  fitness; 

4.  Artistic  and  summer  camp  activities  so 
that  artists  in  our  society  will  be  paid  re- 
source personnel  in  each  school  area.  A  re- 
examination of  the  educational  system,  cur- 
riculum materials  and  instruction  should  be 
made  to  exclude  all  sex,  race,  ethnic  and 
anti-labour  bias.  To  ensure  the  removal  of 
sexism,  all  teacher  trainees  should  have  some 
experience  and  be  educated  by  women's 
groups  in  the  history,  legal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  underlying  women's  place  in 
society. 

While  supporting  the  necessity  of  improved 
ways  in  our  society  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  all  students,  the  native  child  and  his 
family,  because  of  the  colonial  history  of 
treatment  of  native  people  of  Canada,  war- 
rant special  consideration  and  special  financ- 
ing of  programmes  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  education  of  native  people  totally  and 
wholly  is  the  responsibility  of  native  people, 
and  our  educational  resources  are  to  be  ac- 
cessed, if  desired,  by  native  people. 

Physiological  and  counselling  services 
should  be  available  to  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  list-group  homes,  schools  and  neighbour- 
hoods.  The   NDP   will   strongly  support  the 
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continuing  development  of  Canadian  studies 
programmes  in  order  to  strengthen  cultural 
ties  within  our  Canadian  community  and  to 
preserve  our  national  identity.  Such  pro- 
grammes should  teach  an  awareness  of  the 
bilingual  heritage  of  Canada  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  our  own  Province  of  Ontario.  They 
should  also  include  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
contribution  that  Canadian  women,  labour 
and  immigrants  have  made  to  the  building  of 
Canadian  society.  The  use  of  school  text- 
books by  Canadian  authors  with  Canadian 
frames  of  reference  and  published  by  Can- 
adian publishing  companies  will  be  encour- 
aged and  subsidized. 

The  second  major  proposal  which  I  want 
the  minister  to  consider  is  education  decision- 
making and  financing.  The  Ontario  system  of 
education  is  highly  centralized.  The  present 
bill   is  making  it  even  more  centralized. 

The  trustee  form  of  educational  adminis- 
tration is,  by  and  large,  unresponsive  to  local 
needs  and  has  evolved  as  the  local  instru- 
ment of  ministerial  policy.  It  takes  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  trustee  to  be  responsive  to 
a  community  that  he  serves.  Recent  examples 
of  the  work  of  trustees  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
show  how  much  an  effort  it  has  become  for 
some  trustees  to  be  involved  with  community 
groups  and  responsive  to  the  community  and 
community  groups.  It  has  become  practically 
a  full-time  job.  The  way  the  job  is  designed 
right  now  with  its  marginal  pay  and  marginal 
responsibility,  it  tends  merely  to  provide  the 
window  dressing  for  the  minister's  decisions 
and  policies. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  school 
is  authoritarian  and  revolves  around  the  prin- 
cipal. Parents,  students,  and  even  teachers, 
tend  to  be  peripheral  to  the  principal's 
executive  power.  The  difficulty  of  involving 
these  groups  in  meaningful  decision-making 
should  not  be  underestimated,  but  arguments 
that  many  parents  of  lower  socio-economic 
status  or  of  ethnic  origin  are  not  interested 
in  participating  is  largely  an  ad  hominem 
value  judgement,  not  related  to  the  actuality 
of  an  educational  structure  which  actively 
discourages  participation. 

The  educational  system  has  validity  for  any 
group  of  people  only  when  they  have  par- 
ticipation in  the  decisions  about  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  system.  If  opportunity 
for  meaningful,  non-tokenistic  participation 
exists,  parents,  teachers  and  students  leam 
very  fast  to  participate.  We  have  seen  from 
experience  in  Toronto  that  when  community 
groups  begin  to  participate,  they  learn  indeed 
to  participate  and  to  be  expert  in  their  own 


fields.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  be- 
havioural sciences  field  that  a  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  decision-making  about  one's  own 
fate  significantly  reduces  the  degree  of  alien- 
ation. 

That  is  not  to  sav  there  are  no  interesting 
experiments  going  on.  In  many  schools  in 
which  alternatives  to  the  present  administra- 
tive structure  are  tested,  teachers  feel  free 
and  useful;  the  participation  of  parents  and 
community  is  not  only  encouraged  but  ac- 
tively sought  and  students  are  involved. 
Parents  play  a  significant  role  in  some  middle- 
class  schools.  In  many  secondary-  schools  an 
active  student  council  plays  a  role  in  the  ad- 
ministrative structure;  and  in  particular  school 
districts  elected  trustees  keep  in  regular  con- 
tact with  the  community  groups. 

All  these  efforts  are  voluntary  in  nature 
and  depend  on  constant  personal  involvement. 
If  that  is  lacking,  the  natural  inertia  of  the 
system  reasserts  itself  and  the  structure  re- 
turns to  its  more  usual  authoritarian  mode. 
It  has  to  be  realistically  recognized  that  the 
psychological  barriers  that  so  typically  divide 
schools  off  in  the  depressed  and  culturally 
different  communities  cannot  be  dismantled 
by  a  voluntary  grassroots  community  move- 
ment led  by  a  committed  trustee  or  a  member 
of  a  community.  The  community  school  is  a 
powerful  tool  for  community  regeneration, 
and  it  cannot  depend  upon  the  good  will  and 
hard  work  of  a  few  individuals  in  an  isolated 
district.  Community  development  and  com- 
munity redevelopment  in  a  modern  urban  in- 
dustrial society  are  essential  facets  of  our 
society,  and  the  school  must  play  a  rolo  in 
this  development. 

'What  this  bill  does,  of  course,  is  exactK 
the  opposite.  It  doesn't  really  change  it;  it 
merely  modifies  the  already  existing  struc- 
ture. Power  has  become  more  central- 
ized, and  according  to  the  way  I  read  it  and 
the  way  I  extrapolate  the  meaning  of  this  bill, 
the  power  is  more  centralized  now  tlian  it 
has  ever  been-and  it  will  be  even  more  cen- 
tralized in  the  minister's  hands.  The  whole 
present  centralized  educational  structure 
should  be  remade.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
move  the  decision-making  power  in  the  minis- 
try and  in  the  other  institutions  straight  to  the 
local  communities  which,  after  all,  are  the 
final  users  and  possessors  of  the  schools  in 
their  district. 

In  our  policy  statement,  the  system  would 
be  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first 
level  would  be  the  home  and  school,  the 
next  level  would  be  the  community  and 
school,  and  in  the  third  level  we  are  talking 
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of  public  and  school.  Let  me  try  to  explain 
this  concept. 

In  the  first  level,  which  is  home  and 
school,  the  first  unit  is  a  local  school.  Though 
the  community  is  involved,  for  after  all  the 
residents  of  the  area  pay  property  taxes  for 
their  schools,  three  groups  are  more  closely 
involved:  teachers,  parents  and  students.  It  is 
these  three  groups  that  should  participate 
fully  in  a  school  council. 

The  tripartite  school  council  should  be  the 
key  decision-making  body  in  the  school.  Ob- 
viously the  participation  of  students  would 
depend  upon  their  age  and  educational 
achievement,  for  we  cannot  very  well  move 
toward  an  elementary  school  in  which  the 
students  participate  fully  in  decision-making. 
But  obviously  in  the  later  grades  of  the 
secondary  schools,  the  students  should  par- 
ticipate fully  and  meaningfully  in  the  de- 
cision-making on  a  school  council. 

The  second  level  is  the  community  and 
school.  The  term  "community"  defies  exact 
definition.  Some  very  large  geographical  units 
may  have  a  sense  of  community  and  are 
characterized  by  the  relationships  typical  of  a 
community;  yet,  on  the  whole,  large  size  pre- 
cludes ease  of  relating  and  destroys  a  sense 
of  community.  In  an  urban  setting,  an  area 
from  30,000  to  40,000,  centred  on  its  second- 
ary schools  and  with  several  elementary 
schools,  could  constitute  a  school  district 
which  because  of  its  size  would  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  community  council  and  yet 
would  still  be  small  enough  that  a  sense  of 
community  would  not  be  lost.  The  com- 
munity council  should  be  composed  generally 
of  directly  elected  representatives  from  all 
adults  in  the  community  and  representatives 
from  the  school  councils,  with  seven  to  nine 
members  to  be  elected  every  two  years. 

The  third  level  is  the  public  and  school. 
Though  the  minister  is  elected  and  thus 
de  jure  reports  to  the  public,  more  direct 
participation  of  the  public  should  be  en- 
visaged by  the  creation  of  an  Ontario  Coun- 
cil of  Education  which,  unlike  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health,  should  be  more  autono- 
mous. Some  members  of  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Education  would  be  appointed  by  the 
ministry,  some  would  be  elected  from  the 
community  council  and  some  would  repre- 
sent teacher  associations  and  post-secondary 
institutions. 

In  general  terms,  the  community  council 
would  be  akin  to  the  present  board  of  educa- 
tion but  with  increased  members,  smaller 
districts  and  greater  power.  Any  major  act  of 
decentralization  must  involve  transferring  de- 


tailed financial  responsibility  from  the  hands 
of  the  ministry  to  the  community  council. 

The  basic  budget,  rightly  so,  I  believe,  can 
only  be  decided  at  the  governmental  level; 
yet  once  the  actual  amount  of  money  is 
allotted  to  an  educational  district,  its  com- 
munity council  should  be  able  to  decide  upon 
its  priorities  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  money. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  something  about 
the  teachers.  Teachers  are  full  and  very  sig- 
nificant partners  in  the  educational  under- 
taking. Their  duties,  as  much  as  their  rights, 
have  to  be  recognized  and  codified.  Like  any 
other  group  in  society  they  have  a  societal 
right  to  organize  among  themselves.  This 
right  to  organize  becomes  nominal  if  their 
collective  bargaining  rights,  whether  with  the 
board,  the  ministry  or  the  parents,  are  des- 
troved  by  compulsory  arbitration.  The  whole 
concept  of  an  essential  service  as  a  means  of 
compelling  someone  to  work  against  his  will 
is  largely  mythical,  even  when  applied  to 
hospital  workers  much  more  than  to  teachers, 
and  should  be  seen  not  as  an  actuality  but 
as  a  manipulative  political  act  of  the  govern- 
ing party.  NDP  policy  already  provides  a 
clear  opposition  to  any  compulsory  arbitration. 

Promotion  in  schools  has  always  led  to 
teachers  becoming  administrators.  If  promo- 
tion to  administrative  positions  were  not  the 
criterion  for  a  greater  increase  in  salary,  then 
the  teachers  would  remain  in  teaching. 

The  teacher  is  a  trained  individual,  and 
though  using  volunteers,  even  students,  as 
teaching  aides  is  both  useful  and  acceptable 
in  the  context  of  involving  the  community 
and  blurring  the  hard  edges  of  the  profes- 
sional role,  volunteers  should  not  become 
unpaid   substitutes   for   a  teacher. 

The  most  difficult  undertaking  is  the  up- 
grading of  the  quality  of  education  for  the 
teachers,  and  on  this  subject  this  resolution 
carries  no  definite  statements  but  suggests 
that  any  future  consideration  of  the  quality 
of  a  teacher's  education  programme  must  take 
into  account  that  much  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  should  be  carried  on  outside  formal 
academic  classrooms,  should  be  in  the  com- 
munity or  even  in  industry.  To  enable  the 
teacher  to  become  a  learning  resource  per- 
son, the  expansion  of  his  training  or  change 
in  emphasis  is  essential,  especially  in  terms  of 
the  teacher  gaining  some  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  area  of  inter-personal  and  social  rela- 
tionships. In  the  context  of  sabbatical  educa- 
tional leaves  being  proposed  for  all  working 
adults    in    Ontario,    which   is    another   major 
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point  of  which  I  will  speak  later,  the  teacher 
must  have  an  opportunity  for  continuous  edu- 
cation while  remaining  on  full  pay.  Though 
a  sabbatical  is  both  an  educational  and  a 
rest  break  for  any  professional  or  worker,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  our  society  the 
need  for  the  continuous  upgrading  of  skills 
makes  a  sabbatical  leave  a  necessity  for  the 
educational  system,  just  as  much  as  for  other 
systems. 

The  role  of  the  principal  should  be  changed 
to  that  comparable  with  the  non-medical 
administrator  in  a  hosiptal.  In  any  event,  the 
assumption  of  major  decision-making  respon- 
sibility in  a  school  by  a  tripartite  school 
council  will  bring,  of  necessity,  a  devolution 
and  a  change  in  the  role  and  powers  of  the 
principal. 

The  fifth  point  will  deal  with  students. 
Clearly,  the  recognition  of  student  rights  is 
long  overdue.  A  bill  of  rights,  along  the 
lines  of  UNICEF  and  the  rights  of  the  child, 
should  be  legislated.  To  encourage  students 
to  play  an  active  role  in  all  school  manage- 
ment affairs  is  not  enough;  students  should 
be  directly  involved  as  co-equal  partners  in 
administrative  decisions.  The  voting  age  for 
offices  on  the  school  council  should  be,  or 
maybe  could  be  lowered,  to  about  14  years. 

The  last  point  on  this  particular  aspect  is 
finances  generally.  Education  is  the  general 
responsibility  of  everyone  and  should  be  paid 
for  from  graduated  income  tax  on  persons 
and  on  industry.  To  ensure  that  the  con- 
sumer will  not  pay  for  educational  benefits, 
some  control  over  levels  of  profits  is  essential 
and  industrial  and  business  growth  limits 
should  be  established.  The  present  property 
tax  should  be  phased  out  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

The  third  major  section  is  life-long  educa- 
tion. An  NDP  government  would  seek  to 
provide,  by  example  in  the  public  sector,  and 
by  encouragement  in  the  private  sector,  soci- 
ally useful  alternatives  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. Community-initiated  and  community- 
controlled,  independently  generated  learning 
projects  would  be  government-supported  to 
the  same  extent,  to  use  an  example,  as  pro- 
grammes such  as  OFY.  Alternatives  for  young 
adults  would  be  funded  as  realistically  as  are 
traditional  forms  of  post-secondary  education. 
Subsidies  would  be  made  available  as  well  to 
voluntary  organizations,  such  as  Pollution 
Probe,  which  make  important  contributions 
to  the  development  of  adult  education. 

An  NDP  government  would,  by  legislation 
and  example,  provide  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  individuals  who  wish  to  pur- 


sue post-secondary  education  on  a  part-time 
or  intermittent  basis.  Employees  should  have 
the  right  to  time  off  for  study  purposes.  They 
should  also  have  incentives  to  participate  in 
co-operative  educational  programmes.  Stud- 
ents should  be  paid  fair  market  value  for 
labour  performed  in  practical  training  situa- 
tions. Part-time  students  would  be  as  eligible 
for  student  assistance  programmes  as  full- 
time  students. 

The  present  distinction  between  part-time 
and  full-time  students  at  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  should  be  abolished  and 
complete  programme  integration  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  give 
part-time  students  equal  access.  Where  pos- 
sible, scheduling  should  be  on  an  extended 
day  basis  to  ensure  such  access.  It  should 
also  be  possible  for  secondary  school  students 
to  study  part-time  at  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. One  of  our  key  proposals  in  this  policy 
is  that  the  NDP  government  would  devise 
legislation  and/or  structures  to  extend  the 
sabbatical  concept  to  make  study  leaves  pos- 
sible for  all  residents  of  Ontario. 

We  are  most  keen  about  this  and  we  find 
this  a  most  important  aspect  that  everyone 
should  have  a  right  to  a  sabbatical,  in  the 
way  we  have  been  able  to  extend  sabbatical 
leave  to  people  who  work  at  the  universities. 
It  is  a  great  opportunity  both  for  relaxation 
and  for  educational  purposes,  and  this  right 
should  be  extended  to  all  workers  and  all 
residents  of  Ontario.  The  implementational 
difficulties  are  great,  but  if  the  desire  is  there 
and  we've  made  a  decision  to  do  so,  I'm  cer- 
tain we  can  extend  sabbatical  leave  to  all 
workers  of  Ontario  in  the  same  form  as  a 
university  does. 

Among  other  things  in  this  part  about 
education  for  adults,  an  NDP  government 
would  drop  the  three-year  attachment  to  the 
labour  force  clause  as  a  prerequisite  for  eli- 
gibility for  OMR  programmes.  It  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  retraining  to  include  serv- 
ices, such  as  general  literacy  training  and 
pretraining.  Special  provisions  for  adults  re- 
suming their  education  are,  of  necessity,  of 
great  importance.  Access  to  post-secondary 
educational  institutions  would  be  made  more 
available  to  adults,  and  policies  of  free  tution 
and  family  support  would  be  linked  to  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  system.  All  stud- 
ents who  have  dropped  out  of  full-time  or 
regular  education  for  two  years  or  more 
should  have  the  right  to  admission  to  post- 
secondary  institutions  without  formal  require- 
ments. Absence  from  the  institutional  schools 
for  long  periods  of  time  should  not  affect  a 
prospective   student's   eligibility   for  financial 
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aid.  Moreover,  any  makeup  work  necessary 
for  admission  to  a  post-secondary  institution 
should  be  provided  free.  Old  people  should  be 
used  as  learning  resources  in  the  community. 

Another  aspect  of  this  section  is  education 
in  the  work  place.  An  NDP  government 
would  devise  legislation  and/or  structures 
that  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
responsibilities  of  all  employers.  In  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  the  economy,  em- 
ployers of  50  or  more  employees  will  estab- 
lish, fund  and  staff  educational  facilities  for 
their  employees  within  their  place  of  work. 
Employers  of  fewer  than  50  will  co-operate 
with  other  small  employers  to  provide  the  re- 
quired facilities.  In  addition,  every  employer 
will  be  expected  to  organize  and  fund  physi- 
cal and  sports  activities  for  his  employees. 

dt  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  extend- 
ing sabbatical  leaves  to  the  workers  unless  we 
provide  by  law  that  the  worker  who  takes 
the  educational  leave  has  to  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  he  has  been  paid  when  he  was 
working.  Otherwise,  the  system  will  fail  and 
lamentably  will  not  be  able  to  work. 

The  last  remark  on  that  third  point  which 
I  am  making  on  the  policy,  is  extension  of 
the  public  educational  system  to  service 
adults.  Major  programmes  of  adult  education, 
formal  and  informal,  should  be  developed  as 
part  of  the  public  education  system. 

Alternatives  to  the  process  of  full-time 
schooling  must  be  identified  and  developed, 
and  incentive  financing  must  be  devised  to 
encourage  boards  to  experiment  with  such 
alternatives.  The  participation  of  business  and 
industry,  as  well  as  the  recreation  and  social 
service  sectors,  must  be  encouraged  in  order 
that  learning  environments  in  these  settings 
be  developed,  allowing  young  people  to  ar- 
range a  variety  of  school-community  action 
programmes.  The  educational  system  must  be 
responsible  for  the  development  and  assess- 
ment of  these  community  programmes. 

In  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
an  NDP  government  would  seek  the  co- 
operation of  other  ministries,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Lands  and  Forests  or  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  in  devising  alternatives  for  young 
adults. 

An  NDP  government  would  initiate  an  in- 
tense investigation  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
formal  school  system.  The  new  emphasis  on 
lifetime  learning  based  on  a  series  of  inter- 
rupted educational  experiences  brings  into 
question  the  present  curriculum  based  on  the 
expectation  of  a  youth-oriented  educational 
system.  If  one  assumes  that  education  is  life- 
long, then  not  only  do  we  need  to  correct 
the  present  failures  of  the  educational  system 


in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but 
we  must  make  a  major  effort  to  introduce 
and  to  build  a  system  of  education  for  the 
adults  which  largely,  if  not  totally,  is  now 
lacking  in  our  society. 

Again  I  should  stress  that  the  lack  does  not 
extend  itself  to  all  the  classes  in  our  society, 
since  if  one  is  privileged  enough,  one  can 
always  bring  oneself  to  be  involved  in  up- 
grading one's  education.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  population  have  no  opportunity— 
and  I  mean  especially  workers— of  extending 
their  education  or  improving  the  quality  of 
their  life  unless  we  adopt  a  series  or  the  sug- 
gestions that  the  NDP  education  policy  is 
presenting  for  the  government. 

The  last  part— and  I  am  almost  coming  to 

the  end  of  what  I  am  saying- 
Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  What  he 

is  reading,  he  means. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  I  was  doing  both.  I 
thought  I  was  speaking  just  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  A  little  off  the  principle 
of  the  bill  on  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  disagree  entirely  that  we 
are  off.  We  are  talking  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ontario  and  I  am  being  critical  of 
what  the  minister  has  failed  to  do.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  entirely  constrained  by  the  bill. 
The  minister's  responsibility  is  education  and 
I  am  speaking  to  that,  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  may  we  stick 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  am  indeed  speaking  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  nothing  in  that 
bill  to  do  with  the  secondary  education. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  He's  miles 
off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  However,  carry  on. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Thank  you.  The  last  part  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  the  quality  of 
education.  I  sincerely  hope  that  is  on  the 
subject. 

Universal  schooling,  whatever  else  it  does 
at  present,  or  does  not,  ensures  that  economic 
relationships  in  society  are  held  constant.  To 
bring  about  fundamental  change  we  need  to 
examine  and  alter  economic  relationships.  But 
the  problem  remains  concerning  the  role  that 
schools  might  play  in  assisting  the  onset  of 
societal  change. 
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When  we  ask  ourselves  what  functions 
schools  carry  out,  we  can  specifically  state: 
the  teaching  of  curriculum;  the  teaching  of 
abstract  and  technical  skills;  the  development 
of  values,  and  the  development  of  character 
building.  But  all  of  these  learning  activities 
are  worked  out  through  competitive,  authori- 
tarian and  creatively  stifling  structures,  and 
these  are  the  factors  that  young  people  bring 
to  the  adult  marketplace.  Knowledge  and 
skills  that  are  learned  in  curriculum  are  re- 
produced in  adult  life,  in  social  relationships, 
in  every  sphere  of  political  and  social  life, 
not  in  terms  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  in 
the  form  of  irrational  authority,  competition 
and  rule-following. 

Reward  and  privilege  built  into  society  and 
into  the  school  are  like  money— they  force 
the  emergence  of  these  factors  at  the  expense 
of  creativity,  curiosity,  skills  and  knowledge 
for  their  own  sake.  What  is  learned  in  schools 
is  the  rewards  for  these  forms  of  behavior 
in  society,  and  hence  there  are  limits  to 
school  reform. 

The  schools  sorts  and  certifies  its  pupils 
for  society.  In  this  pervasive  evaluation 
process,  social  relationships  are  necessarily 
authoritarian.  Over  time,  people  have  come 
to  accept  authoritarianism  as  a  condition  of 
human-kind.  Such  is  the  success  of  our 
schools.  Instead  of  freeing,  they  often  en- 
slave. Instead  of  emancipating  the  minds  of 
young  people,  they  usually  prepare  our  youth 
to  fit  into  and  maintain  our  present  institu- 
tions and  institutional  arrangements. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  our 
schools— and  I  have  no  real  suggestion  how 
we  can  change  this— prepare  us  onlv  for  so- 
ciety as  it  is.  The  schools  act  as  a  fossilizing 
apparatus  for  continuing  the  status  quo  in 
our  society.  We  have  not  inbuilt  any  pos- 
sibility of  change  or  of  producing  a  different 
individual  than  we  are  producing  already. 

It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved 
easily.  I  don't  intend  to  produce  for  this  point 
any  answers  or  even  suggestions.  I  wanted 
to  bring  only  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  at 
least  to  the  notice  of  Hansard,  if  nothing 
else,  some  of  the  ideas  that  the  NDP  educa- 
tion poliev  has  been  thinking  about  and 
which  have  been  become  our  platform. 

One  of  the  interesting  ideas  that  we  did 
'Hsmss  and  which  need*  to  bo  examined 
thoroup-Wv  over  and  ovnr  acain.  is  that  if  we 
remove  the  necessity  for  certification  or  the 
necessity  for  specifying  one's  educational 
grades  when  we  are  applying  for  a  job,  we 
would  orobablv  strike  a  major  blow  for  forc- 
ing society  to  approach  an   individual  from 


the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  and  not 
what  are  his  grades  or  what  is  his  training 
or  what  are  his  degrees.  That,  I  suspect, 
belongs  in  the  realm  of  the  future  and  not 
in  the  realm  of  the  practical  or  possible, 
although  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  more 
exciting  ideas  to  me  personally.  But  since 
nobody  particularly  is  listening  I  presume  I 
can  go  on  saying  it,  if  nothing  else. 

To  enable  us  to  remove  the  certification 
and  sorting  function  from  schools,  we  need 
to  offer  some  proposals  of  change  for  the 
employment  marketplace.  Some  time  ago  in 
Canada  we  decided  to  remove  religious  de- 
nomination from  job  application  forms  so 
as  to  avoid  prejudice  against  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Similarly, 
we  could  argue  that  educational  background 
be  excluded  from  the  marketplace  employer's 
information  concerning  applicants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  these  pro- 
posals which  are  in  essence  the  NDP  educa- 
tional policy,  not  because  I  have  even  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  present  government 
will  implement  necessary  structural  changes 
in  our  educational  system,  but  as  a  blueprint 
for  what  the  NDP,  when  in  power,  will 
implement. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
principle  of  section  10,  dealing  with  subsec- 
tion 7.  This  is  a  section,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  going  to  bring  in  new  legislation  to  permit 
the  minister  to  make  regulations  so  that  cer- 
tain students,  under  certain  conditions,  may 
be  excused  from  school  at  age  14  rather  than 
having  to  stay  until  age  16. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur,  as  I  recall, 
mentioned  that  he  felt  the  system  had  failed, 
since  this  legislation  was  necessary,  and  in  a 
sense  maybe  there  is  some  truth  in  that. 

The  reintroduction  of  this  section  suggests 
perhaps  the  system  has  failed  to  require  this. 
But  then,  of  course,  the  member  for  Parkdale 
said  that  no  one  can  benefit  from  being 
posed  to  education  under  compulsion.  I  don't 
know  where  thev  stand  on  this  subject,  in 
the  party  to  the  left,  but  I  think  a  few 
things  should  be  said  about  it. 

I  personallv  agree  there  should  be  .some 
native  other  than  keeping  kids  in  school 
until  age  16.  for  two  reasons.  First,  for  th 
who  are  deriving  no  benefit  from  being  in 
school  there  must  surely  be  a  better  way  for 
them;  secondly,  for  those  people  in  my  own 
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riding,  namely  the  Amish  and  old  order  Men- 
nonite  people,  who  because  of  religious  con- 
viction have  not  seen  fit  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  school  beyond  grade  8. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  attendance  officers 
that  after  section  6  of  the  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act  had  been  changed  and  clause  C 
taken  out  in  subsection  2,  the  Act  was  prac- 
tically unenforceable.  After  a  time,  in  many 
areas  of  the  province,  the  Act  was  not  en- 
forced in  its  entirety  to  keep  students  in 
school  until  age  16.  It  was  unenforceable  for 
good  reasons.  In  many  instances  it  would 
have  created  hardships  for  students  in  the 
15-  to  16-year  age  bracket  who  were  out 
working,  happily  employed,  and  contributing 
to  the  welfare  and  financial  benefit  of  their 
families.  I  agree  that  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do. 

In  those  areas  of  my  riding  where  the  old 
order  Mennonite  and  Amish  people,  because 
of  religious  conviction,  have  their  own  schools 
—up  to  grade  8— it  was  most  important  to 
them  to  have  their  children,  after  that  period, 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  good  farming  prac- 
tices; their  daughters  learn  housework,  can- 
ning and  storage  and  preservation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
their  life. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  foresee- 
able problems  that  could  result  with  this 
section,  depending  on  how  the  minister 
chooses  to  apply  it.  In  an  article  in  the  Nov. 
8  issue  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
the  school  board  foresees  problems  with  this 
section  because  of  a  directive  sent  from  the 
deputy  minister,  Mr.  Waldrum,  in  rather 
strong  terms— so  the  article  in  the  paper  said 
—with  the  recommendations. 

The  school  board  in  my  area  feels  the 
procedure  recommended  in  this  directive  is 
a  rather  complicated  and  cumbersome 
arrangement.  It  would  mean  that  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  has  proposed  that  trustee 
committees  be  set  up  to  approve  each  appli- 
cation after  exhaustive  research,  and  sug- 
gests they  might  be  set  up  now,  even  though 
the  legislation  might  be  some  time  off. 

Tt  has  been  suggested  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  that  there  would  probably  be  an 
easier  and  simpler  manner  in  which  to 
handle  the  problem.  The  individual  hearing 
by  a  committee  of  trustees  to  deal  with  the 
problem  would  not  be— and  this  is  borne  out 
by  things  previously  said  in  this  Legislature— 
as  simple  as  an  arrangement  whereby  if  the 
pupil,  the  parents,  teacher  and  principal,  and 
a  member  of  the  school  board  agreed  that 
the  child  is  deriving  no  further  benefit  from 


being  in   school,   an  alternative  arrangement 
can  be  made,  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  superintendent  of  operations  said  he 
has  not  only  opposed  the  suggested  commit- 
tee, but  the  whole  concept  of  a  large  formal 
operation.  He  has  suggested  to  the  Ministry 
or  Education  that  a  much  easier  and  more 
effective  system  would  be  to  have  both 
parents  and  school  officials  meet  with  an  out- 
side party  and  make  the  decision  as  is  done 
successfully  in  other  provinces.  But  he  said 
the  minister  didn't  seem  to  think  much  of 
the  suggestion.  If  and  when  the  legislation 
is  enacted  it  will  simply  make  legitimate 
something  that  is  happening  now.  This,  Mr. 
Hunsberger  said,  had  particular  reference  to 
the  Mennonite  students,  on  whom  school 
officials  now  tend  to  turn  a  blind  eye,  and 
rightly  so. 

I  just  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  the 
minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  that  this 
procedure,  while  .it  should  be  thorough  and 
while  all  people  involved  with  this  decision 
should  be  made  aware  of  it  and  have  input 
into  it,  I  don't  think  it  necessarily  need  be  a 
cumbersome  system  in  which  the  school 
board  is  involved  in  any  great  formal  pro- 
ceeding. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches- Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  direct  the  minister's 
attention,  if  I  may,  to  one  item  in  the  report; 
it's  page  136,  section  22.  I  mention  it  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  when  the  whole  matter 
of  the  report  goes  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House  he  may  have  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem for  the  committee. 

This  section  reads:  "Permit  the  school  build- 
ings and  premises  and  school  buses  owned  by 
the  boards  to  be  used  for  any  educational  or 
other  lawful  purpose." 

In  my  area  we  have  a  public  school,  Kew 
Beach  Public  School,  which  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  four  vacant  rooms.  A  group  called 
the  Kew  Beach  Co-operative  Day  Nursery 
would  like  very  much  to  use  that  empty- 
space,  or  part  of  it,  for  a  day  nursery,  which 
we  need  in  our  particular  area.  They  have 
made  application  which  has  now  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services;  they  have  approved  a  grant 
to  set  up  the  capital  requirements.  The  To- 
ronto Board  of  Education  are  quite  prepared 
to  give  a  lease  to  this  group  to  use  the  empty 
space,  and  the  Community  and  Social  Services 
ministry  do  require  this  lease.  However,  to 
take   this   action   the   school  board   does   re- 
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quire  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister,  and  I  hope  when  this  does  go  into 
committee  he  may  be  able  to  bring  in 
an  amendment  that  would  accomplish  that 
purpose.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  doing  this 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  opportunity  to  have 
d'rv  centres  in  our  schools,  and  with  the 
declining  enrolment  here  in  Metro,  and  prob- 
ably other  parts  of  the  province,  I  think  this 
would  be  a  very  good  use  for  empty  school 
classrooms  at  the  present  time.  I'll  leave  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak?  The  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  few  comments  I'd  like  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  bill  about  changes  that  I  ex- 
pected but  which  haven't  happened.  The  first 
that  I'll  suggest  to  the  minister  is  on  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  electors. 

Of  course,  in  this  bill  we  again  see  where 
it's  a  necessity  for  an  elector  for  either  type 
of  board,  separate  or  public,  to  be  a  Cana- 
dian citizen  or  a  British  subject,  and  that  he 
have  those  same  qualifications  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  either  board.  I  think  there  are  many 
people  in  this  province  who  have  come  to  the 
noint  where  they  don't  accept  that;  they  feel 
that  it  should  be  a  prerequisite  of  member- 
shin  on  boards  and  of  the  right  to  vote  that 
you  ^e  a  Canadian  citizen.  The  question  of 
British  subject  I  think  should  be  dropped. 
Those  people,  if  they  desire  the  right  to  vote, 
should  take  out  citizenship  just  like  every 
other  landed  immigrant  who  comes  to  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  long  as  you  want  them 
still  to  be  Canadian. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Deacon:    That's  right,  that's  the  point. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Some  people  don't  even 
want  them  to  be  Canadian  citizens. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    That  is  not  acceptable. 

Mi.  R.  S.  Smith:    I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Especially  with  the  new 
three-year  policy. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  minister  that  he  should 
amend  his  bill  right  through  so  that  it  reads 


"Canadian  citizen",  and  not  "or  British  sub- 
ject." I  think  there  are  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional Acts,  particularly  in  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  which  stipulate 
that  Canadian  citizenship  is  a  criterion  for  sit- 
ting on  the  board.  This  apparently  doesn't 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  province  according 
to  these  Acts,  and  I  find  that  differential  a 
little  hard  to  understand. 

So  I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he  would 
consider,  between  now  and  when  this  bill 
goes  to  committee,  that  amendments  be 
brought  forward  to  make  this  Act  in  concord 
with  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Act. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  up 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  controversial.  Section 
116(3)  again  brings  back  the  fact  that  in 
order  for  a  person  to  be  a  supporter  of  th'' 
separate  school  system  he  must  be  a  Roman 
Catholic.  I  think  it  is  time  we  were  past 
that  stage,  too,  and  that  people  have  die 
right  to  choose  to  which  board  they  want  to 
direct  their  taxes  and  send  their  children  for 
their  education.  This  decision  should  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  thev  are  Canadian 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  Province  of  On- 
thaio,  rather  than  on  their  religious  beliefs. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  my  area 
who  have  chosen  to  send  their  children  to 
the  separate  school  system  for  a  number  of 
different  reasons.  Thev  are  not  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  because  of  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  pay  double  taxation.  Thev  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  province,  they  pav  their 
taxes  to  the  local  public  school  board,  and 
then  they  are  forced  to  pay  a  sum  in  ex< 
of  $500  per  year  for  each  of  their  children 
who  attend  the  separate  school  system. 

I  think  that  is  discriminatory,  just  as  I 
tried  to  explain  to  the  minister  the  other  dav 
that  it  was  discriminatory  that  grades  9  and 
10  weren't  treated  on  the  same  basis  in  both 
systems,  since  thev  are  recognized  in  both 
systems.  Since  both  systems  are  recognized. 
I  believe  that  the  individual  citizen  <honld 
have  the  right  to  decide  where  he  sends  his 
taxes.  I  don't  think  the  minister  should  be 
able  to  tell  me  or  anybody  else  what  system 
I  want  to  support.  I  think  it  is  almost  a 
basic  freedom  that  the  government  is  taking 
away  from  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  is  taking 
away  the  freedom  granted  under  the  Scott 
Act/ 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  talk  to  the  member 
when  I  deal  with  it. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  If  the  minister  wants  to 
comment,  it  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  am  just  saying  I 
am  wondering  if  my  friend  has  read  the  Scott 
Act  and  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
separate  school  system  in  this  province.  You 
are  suggesting  the  taking  away  of  a  basic 
thing  that  is  unique  to  the  Scott  Act  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  system.  It 
is  there  for  Roman  Catholics.  If  others  want 
to  go,  that  is  fine;  but  it  is  there  for  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  this  province 
don't  want  other  people  to  be  able  to  direct 
their  support  there. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That  is  not  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That  is  just  not  true.  It 
is  an  untrue  statement  the  minister  is  making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  not  untrue.  Can  the 
member  prove  to  me  that  the  separate  school 
trustees  of  this  province  and  those  who  run 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  would  like  to 
have  others  to  be  able  to  direct  their  taxes  to 
that  system? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  certainly  I  can. 

iHon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  they  have  never 
told  this  to  me  in  any  meetings  that  we  have 
had. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  There  have  been  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  minister  that  every 
citizen  be  given  the  right  to  direct  his  taxes 
as  he  sees  fit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  And  the  minister  knows 
as  well  as  I  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  they  haven't. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  —representations  have 
been  made  to  him  where  there  is,  in  the  case 
of  a  mixed  marriage— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh,  now,  that  is  a  different 
situation.  A  mixed  marriage  situation;  that  is 
different. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  is  not  even 
dealing  with  that  here,  is  he?  He  is  not  going 
to  deal  with  that  either,  is  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  Nipis- 
sing  has  the  floor.  The  minister  will  have  a 
chance  to  reply. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  see  him 
get  into  the  debate.  It  doesn't  hurt  him  once 
in  a  while. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  trouble  is  the  member 
always  seem  to  be  wrong  on  his  facts;  that  is 
his  problem. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  The 
member  for  Nipissing's  party  isn't  agreeing 
with  him. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  problem  is  that  the 
minister  always  seems  to  be  wrong  in  his 
answers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  people 
do  want  that  right;  many  people  want  that 
right. 

Many  people  within  both  systems  want  the 
right  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  my  area, 
specifically,  many  people  want  to  provide  for 
their  children  a  bilingual  education  or  a 
French-language  education,  which  is  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  separate  school  system 
and  which  is  not  available  to  them  at  all 
times  in  the  public  school  system.  For  that 
reason,  they  want  to  send  their  children  to 
the  separate  school  system  in  order  to  allow 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  that  right,  which 
should  be  a  right  in  this  province  in  spite  of 
what  Bill  22  says  in  our  sister  province.  That 
doesn't  worry  me  and  it  shouldn't  worry  the 
minister  either. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  has 
been  no  movement  in  this  bill  in  either  of 
those  areas,  in  the  first  where  both  parents 
are  non-Roman  Catholics  and  in  the  second 
where  there  is  the  case  of  a  mixed  marriage. 
The  Roman  Catholic  separate  school  system 
—as  an  historic  event,  which  few  seem  to 
understand;  you  have  read  something  back 
80  years  ago  and  you  have  based  all  your 
answers  on  that— has  accepted,  without  the 
right  to  taxation,  to  educate  many  pupils 
from  that  type  of  marriage.  In  my  area  alone, 
it  has  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars over  the  years  to  the  supporters  of  that 
system,  because  of  the  stubbornness  of  this 
government  in  not  bringing  in  equitable  legis- 
lation. I  would  ask  the  minister  to  consider 
amendments  in  those  two  areas  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  sup- 
port the  views  expressed  by  my  colleague 
from  Nipissing  with  regard  to  eligibility  of 
non-Roman  Catholics  to  send  their  children 
and  to  direct  their  support  to  separate  schools. 
I  find  in  my  own  area  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  do  this  and  it  is  not  to  do  with 
religious  grounds.  It  is  to  do  with  other  ad- 
vantages that  they  have  seen  and  that  they 
have  experienced,  whether  it  is  the  spirit  or 
whatever  it  is,  in  some  of  the  separate  schools 
that  we  have. 
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I  would  be  very  surprised,  if  the  minister 
inquired,  if  there  was  opposition  in  either 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  or  among  Protes- 
tant groups  to  this  change.  I  don't  believe 
that  still  exists,  because  certainly  when  this 
question  was  discussed  a  few  years  ago  and 
when  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  did 
their  investigation  into  the  situation  in  1969, 
they  indicated  their  very  strong  support  for 
this  change  because  they  didn't  feel  a  school 
system  should  be  divided  on  denominational 
or  religious  grounds.  They  felt  these  should 
not  be  the  criteria  and  it  should  be  open  to 
people  to  move  to  one  or  the  other  and,  in 
effect,  to  have  a  choice  between  two  school 
svstems. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  indicate  is 
my  support  for  my  colleague  from  Waterloo 
North  with  regard  to  attendance.  In  York 
county,  I  was  pleased  on  different  occasions 
to  find  where  there  had  been  attendance 
problems  that  one  way  or  another  the  school 
board  worked  it  out,  even  though  it  wasn't 
perhaps  quite  within  the  regulations.  They 
found  that  it  was  important  for  the  youngsters 
that  a  way  be  devised  whereby  a  youngster 
did  not  have  to  attend  school  and,  in  effect, 
got  his  education  in  another  form  for  a  period 
of  time,  until  such  time  as  that  youngster 
maybe  would  be  able  to  accept  with  a  differ- 
ent spirit  the  education  that  was  available  to 
him  or  her.  I  think  it  is  important  that  this 
attendance  matter  be  modernized  in  this  bill, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  hasn't  been. 

The  third  thing  that  bothers  me  very  much 
is  in  clause  179  with  regard  to  closed  com- 
mittee meetings.  That  is  used  time  and  time 
again  as  an  excuse  to  keep  the  public  out  of 
the  discussions  so  that  they  are  unaware  of 
the  background  for  decisions  made  by  the 
board.  The  board  comes  to  a  regular  meeting 
where  they  have  made  their  decisions  before- 
hand in  a  closed  committee  meeting,  and 
it  is  not  the  basis  on  which  our  policies 
should  be  developed  and  our  decisions  made. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would 
consider  changing  that  clause  so,  in  fact,  the 
only  time  that  a  committee  meeting  could 
be  closed  is  when  it  was  dealing  with  a  per- 
sonal situation,  a  private  situation,  where  it 
would  be  harmful  if  it  were  brought  out  into 
the  open.  But  as  for  general  board  policies 
and  general  matters  that  are  so  often  dis- 
cussed in  these  meetings,  I  think  they  should 
be  ruled  out  absolutely.  No  excuse  should 
be  given  the  boards  for  closed  committee 
meetings  unless  it  is  for  those  specific  matters 
of  personnel  situations. 

With    those    comments,    I    hope    that    the 


minister  will   reconsider  these  clauses  which 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill? 

The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested, while  listening  to  my  colleague  from 
Nipissing,  to  page  through  some  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Bill  72,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  matter  he  first  raised.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  matter  of  the  right  to  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion for  those  supporting  either  separate  or 
public  schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  matter,  of  course,  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

I  noticed  in  section  63(7)  that  a  certain 
form  was  to  be  completed,  a  declaration  with 
respect  to  persons  who  are  objected  to.  I 
noticed  in  section  95  that  the  matter  of  citi- 
zenship is  raised  again  and  I  saw  it  again 
under  rural  separate  schools  in  section  97(6). 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  matter  of  Cana- 
dian citizenship  is  referred  to  as  a  criterion 
for  voting.  However,  another  clause,  unfortu- 
nately, is  added  on— a  clause  which  no  longer 
has  any  reason  to  be  added  on  within  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  That  clause  contains 
those  four  words  which  we  dealt  with  at 
some  length  in  changes  to  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act  when  the  Minister  of  Hon 
(Mr.  Irvine)  was  Minister  without  Portfolio 
with  responsibility  for  municipal  affairs  under 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White). 

At  that  time,  some  changes  were  accepted 
by  the  ministry  and  this  phrase,  "or  other 
British  subjects,"  was  seen  to  be  no  longer 
a  requirement  within  our  society  in  Ontario. 
This  especially  becomes  more  important  since 
the  matter  of  citizenship  is  more  available 
now  with  the  proposed  federal  changes  to 
allow  a  person  coming  from  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  to  become  a  Canadian  citizen  after 
three  years  within  Canada.  I  think  that  three- 
year  term  seems  to  be  an  effective  and  rea- 
sonable balance  as  one  acquires  knowledge 
of  a  new  society;  yet  one  treasures,  of  course. 
the  background  and  aspirations  that  one  had 
in  some  other  country. 

I  do  think,  though,  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  we  consolidate  these  various  educa- 
tional Acts,  to  once  again  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  Canadian  citizenship.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  minister  that  before  this  matter 
goes  to  committee,  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  reconsider  the  portions  of  the  sections 
themselves  to  which  I've  referred  and  make 
the  appropriate  changes. 

Canadian  citizenship  should  be  the  only 
criterion    for    voting    in    Ontario    elections, 
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whether  it's  for  school  boards,  for  municipal 
officials  or  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario.  I  don't  think  that  this  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  we  have  had  has  any  particular 
meaning  now.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  that 
persons  have  come  into  our  society  who 
happen  to  have  been  British  subjects,  namely 
those  from  the  British  Isles,  and  who  share 
with  us  many  of  the  same  backgrounds  and 
traditions  and,  therefore,  a  presumed  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  involve  themselves  almost 
immediately  in  our  society  and  in  our  election 
patterns. 

There  was  great  merit  in  the  days  when 
that  did  happen,  because  persons  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  able  to  fit 
rather  quickly  into  our  way  of  doing  things 
since  it  was,  in  most  ways,  a  copy  of  the 
manners  in  which  they  were  familiar.  How- 
ever, such  is  no  longer  the  case  when  we 
look  at  the  changes  in  the  patterns  of  im- 
migration into  Canada.  The  matter  of  being 
a  British  subject  is  therefore  no  longer  an 
automatic  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
persons  who  happen  to  be  British  subjects 
have  any  necessary  depth  of  knowledge  of 
our  society,  because  they  may  have  come 
from  a  society  much  different,  although  it 
gives  them  the  benefit  to  be  called  British 
subjects. 

I  think,  accordingly,  that  the  matter  should 
be  best  resolved  by  depending  for  these 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of  election  on 
the  sole  criterion  of  Canadian  citizenship. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  discriminate  against 
anyone  that  way.  I  think,  rather,  we  encour- 
age persons  to  involve  themselves  in  our 
society,  to  accept  a  commitment  by  becom- 
ing Canadian  citizens  and  by,  in  that  sense, 
leaving  the  ties  of  an  earlier  involvement: 
but  leaving  those  ties  positively,  with  good 
memories  and  with  a  commitment  to  their  own 
and  their  children's  future,  and  I  think  that 
future  is  best  moved  forward  by  setting  a 
certain  dividing  line.  The  dividing  line,  I 
think,  should  be  that  of  Canadian  citizenship, 
in  a  proud  and  positive  way  and  not  in  any 
way  something  negative  or  derogatory  of 
some  other  person  or  some  other  person's 
past.  It  is  surely  sufficient  to  call  upon  the 
people  who  are  within  this  province  who 
wish  to  join  with  us  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  and  to  move  forward 
with  us  to  develop  the  kind  of  society  with- 
in Ontario  and  Canada  that  we  think  should 
be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

I  think  the  matter  of  citizenship  is  a  sine 
qua  non  as  we  look  forward  to  developing 
a  sound  basis  of  growth  within  the  province. 
I  hope  the  minister  will  reconsider  this,  as 


I  have  said,  not  on  a  negative  basis,  that 
we  oppose  or  are  against  persons  of  other 
traditions,  but  rather  to  encourage  those  to 
join  with  us  positively  as  Canadians  so  that 
we  can  develop  the  best  form,  in  this  case, 
of  an  education  programme  within  the  prov- 
ince that  we  can  hope  for.  Just  as  we  have 
called  for  this  under  the  Election  Act  and 
under  other  statutes,  we  again  call  for  it 
here.  We  think  it  is  most  important  and  we 
think  the  time  has  come  that  this  kind  of  an 
approach  should  be  taken  positively,  for  the 
future  not  only  of  those  of  us  who  are  with- 
in this  chamber,  as  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  also  for  the  children  and  grand- 
children yet  to  come,  who  can  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  positive  step  forward  as  we  look 
toward  citizenship  within  our  own  country 
as  the  sole  guideline  upon  which  the  right 
to  elect  trustees  is  based. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak  on  Bill  72  before  the  minister 
replies?  Mr.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
thank  all  the  hon.  members  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  debate.  I  found  it  very  in- 
teresting to  listen  to  comments  on  various 
sections.  I  think  that  we've  heard  these  com- 
ments, exactly  that,  on  various  sections. 
We've  also  heard  the  New  Democratic  Party 
educational  policy  read  for  us,  and  we've  also 
heard  some  comments  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  we  have  strayed  a  fair  deal  from 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman) 
stuck  to  it  and  then  everyone  else  got  off  into 
little  areas.  However,  I  suppose  in  a  debate 
like  this,  that  is  acceptable. 

I  agree  with  a  lot  of  the  things  that  my 
friend  from  Port  Arthur  says  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  think  he  got  kind  of  carried 
away  in  this  particular  debate,  because  the 
principle  of  this  bill  is  to  consolidate  the 
present  education  Acts,  not  to  bring  into 
this  Legislature  a  new  Education  Act.  It  con- 
solidates the  Ministry  of  Education  Act,  the 
Schools  Administration  Act,  the  Public 
Schools  Act,  the  Separate  Schools  Act  and 
the  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  does  this  for  a  very  good  reason, 
because  we  are  now  operating  under  these 
five  individual  Acts  and  the  idea  is  to  bring 
them  together,  take  out  the  ambiguities,  the 
duplications  and  the  obscure  references,  to 
systemize  the  legislation,  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  complexities  and  to  make  it  a  much 
more  useful  document. 
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This  is  the  body  of  education  law  in  this 
province  that  has  grown  over  the  100  years 
that  this  province  has  been  in  Confederation. 
There  were  other  consolidations.  Consolida- 
tions have  happened  early  in  this  century*. 
There  were  consolidations  around  the  years 
just  before  1954,  I  think  as  a  result  partly  of 
the  Hope  commission  report,  but  of  course  not 
going  as  far  as  that  commission  suggested, 
we  are  now  completing  that  job  and  con- 
solidating that  legislation. 

This  is  the  framework  of  the  legislation 
under  which  one  of  the  finest  educational 
systems  on  this  continent  has  developed.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  it  is  perfect.  It  is  very 
easy  to  join  the  doom  and  gloomers  today 
to  criticize  everything  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, but  it  just  isn't  as  bad  as  some  people 
would  say.  I  know  my  friend  from  Port 
Arthur  wouldn't  want  to  be  accused  of  this. 

We  have  to  be  verv  careful,  in  laying 
blame  on  the  educational  system,  that  we  are 
not  blaming  all  those  in  it.  If  the  educational 
system  in  this  province  has  failed,  it  means 
that  I  as  minister  have  failed,  and  the 
trustees  have  failed.  It  means  all  the  teachers 
of  this  province  have  failed  in  their  job;  and 
this  certainly  isn't  so,  I  think  my  friend 
would  agree. 

M»\  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Stop  straw- 
manning! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  teachers  of  this  prov- 
'"noe  have  done  an  excellent  job;  parents  are 
doing  a  good  job;  students  today  are  learning 
more  and  better  than  ever.  But  I  don't  intend 
to  get  carried  away  on  this  line  of  reasoning 
because  that  is  not  really  what  this  bill  is 
about.  It  is  not  a  new  Act,  it  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  present  legislation  under  which 
our  present  system  has  evolved.  It  is  not 
like  the  system  we  had  in  this  province  25 
years  ago.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
legislation,  but  also  in  the  system,  and  they 
occur  under  the  general  guidelines  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.   R.    S.   Smith:    In   some   respects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Some  of  the  guidelines 
this  legislation  allows  us  to  bring  in  are  regu- 
lations. I  want  to  assure  the  members  of  this 
House,  that,  certainly  since  I  have  been  min- 
ister, regulations  under  our  legislation  have 
been  very  throughly  discussed  with  all  those 
affected  and  who  can  bring  input.  I  am  sorry 
we  didn't  have  available  a  copy  for  your 
rroup  on  the  14-  and  15-year-old  school  leav- 
ing regulation.  This  regulation  has  been  out 
for   consideration   over  many   weeks  by  the 


various  school  boards.  We  wanted  them  to 
give  their  input;  and  we  got  it,  as  my  friend 
from  Waterloo  indicated.  Some  boards 
thought  the  regulation  was  good,  others 
thought  it  too  cumbersome.  They  have  all 
come  in  now  and  we  are  looking  at  those— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  interrupt  and  announce  some 
results  of  the  New  Brunswick  election.  Hat- 
field has  won  with  one  more  seat  than  when 
he  retired. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Nice  to  have  a  Tory  win 
somewhere! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Tough  for  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That's  an  omen  of  things 
to  come. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Things  to  come,  every- 
where. 

The  regulations  that  have  been  and  will  be 
developed  under  this  legislation  are  dfacuwed 
fully  with  all  those  concerned.  If  my  friend 
would  talk  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  he  will  find  that 
we  have  been  meeting  for  nearly  18  months 
on  regulation  191  and  others.  We  have  reg- 
ular meetings  six  times  a  year  to  discuss 
various  changes  contemplated. 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  meetings  with 
school  boards.  We  have  at  least  annual  if 
not  semi-annual  meetings  with  home  and 
school  groups,  educational  officials  and  so 
forth.  All  the  regulations  this  ministry  de- 
velops are  created  co-operatively,  because  we 
are  working  as  a  team  in  this  enterprise. 

Under  the  lecrislation  we  have  had,  which 
now  is  consolidated  in  the  Education  Act, 
we  are  able  to  develop  the  real  meat  on  our 
educational  system.  It  is  a  system  which,  first 
and  foremost,  is  concerned  with  the  students. 
The  emphasis,  of  course,  changes  from  vear 
to  year.  That  is  why  you  don't  build  these 
thincs  into  the  legislation;  you  allow  the 
guidelines  under  which  we  can  develop  a  svs- 
tem,  a  svstem  which  first  and  foremost  ha< 
as  its  objective  the  welfare  of  the  young 
people,  the  students  in  our  schools. 

Let  me  read  you  one  of  the  guidelines  that 
is  presently  in  the  works;  our  primary  junior 
guideline,  which  will  be  published  very  soon 
in  the  new  year.  Let's  see  how  close  it  comes 
to  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  in 
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this  House.  This  is  the  guideline  published 
under  the  authority  of  this  legislation.  It  says: 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  that  every  child  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  as  completely  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  his  talents  and 
his  needs.  We,  on  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional community  and  other  citizens,  pledge 
support  for  an  education  that  endeavours 
to  provide  a  fuller  life  during  a  child's 
years  in  the  primary  and  junior  divisions, 
and  endeavours  to  nurture  every  child's 
growth  so  that  each  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  education  with  satisfaction  and 
may  share  the  life  of  the  community  with 
competence,  integrity  and  joy. 

It  follows  that  the  curriculum  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  each  child  to  the 
limit  of  his  or  her  potential: 

1.  To  develop  and  maintain  confidence 
and  a  sense  of  self-worth. 

2.  To  acquire  the  basic  skills  funda- 
mental to  his  continued  education.  [And,  of 
course,  that  means  reading  and  writing 
and  speaking  and  mathematics.] 

3.  To  gain  the  knowledge  and  acquire 
the  attitudes  that  he  needs  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  Canadian  society. 

4.  To  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
sensitivity  necessary  for  a  complete  and 
responsible  life. 

It  is  equally  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  Ontario  that  education  in  the  primary 
and  junior  divisions  be  conducted  so  that 
each  child  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
abilities  and  aspirations  without  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  sex  role  stereotypes. 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  into  a 
curriculum  guideline  published  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  And  this  is  part  of  the 
whole  process  of  decentralization  that  has 
gone  on  within  this  ministry.  I  really  reject 
the  point  of  view  that  is  put  forward  that 
this  Education  Act  actually  centralizes  more 
power  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  because 
it  does  not.  The  emphasis  has  been  to  de- 
centralize, to  give  more  authority  to  the 
school  units. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  legislation  doesn't  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  yes  it  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  goodwill  may  do  it,  but 
the  legislation  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  used  to  operate 
school  inspectors.  We  don't  inspect  schools 
any  more.  Each  school  jurisdiction  does  its 
own   inspecting,  its  own  evaluation.  We  set 


general  guidelines  like  this  for  curriculum.  It's 
up  to  the  school  boards  to  implement  them, 
to  put  the  flesh  on  these  bones,  to  do  a  lot 
of  the  things.  They  have  a  great  degree  of 
autonomy  here,  some  of  which  is  not  exer- 
cised, particularly  by  trustees  who  are  con- 
tinually complaining  about  no  autonomy. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  are  those  regional 
officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yet  they  give  up  and 
abdicate  this  complete  area  of  curriculum 
where  they  have  a  great  deal  of  autonomy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Because  they  have  been  so 
frustrated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  they  don't  meet  frus- 
tration. Let  me  just  give  you  an  example. 

You  know  I  read  that  story  about  those 
courses  in  Chinese,  and  I  support  a  lot  of 
what  the  hon.  member  said  about  using  as  a 
language  of  instruction  the  native  language  of 
various  of  our  ethnic  groups  to  provide  this 
transitional  approach  to  education.  We  sup- 
port this  and  we've  tried  to  work  with  boards. 

It's  not  something  that  you  necessarily  can 
do  overnight.  We've  been  working  with 
groups.  We've  had  experimental  projects  in 
the  separate  school  board.  I  know  that  the 
Toronto  school  board  has  operated  the  one 
they  have  indicated  there.  We  support  this 
and  we  are  working  with  many  groups  to 
develop  it. 

I  read  in  the  paper,  as  my  friend  did,  that 
comment  about  the  Chinese  programme.  Yet 
I  find  in  checking  my  files  that  in  December, 

1973,  we  gave  a  verbal  go-ahead  to  the 
Toronto  board.  We  didn't  receive  anything 
formal  from  them  until  August,  1974,  and 
after  receiving  a  formal  proposal  in  August, 

1974,  I  sent  a  letter  back  on  Sept.  23,  1974, 
approving  the  proposal.  In  return  I  got  a  very 
nice  letter  of  thanks  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Toronto  board;  "Thank  you  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  help 
that  our  regional  director  had  given  .  .  ."  She 
ended  up  by  saying: 

Children  and  adults  in  both  school  com- 
munities have  worked  very  hard  to  get 
these  programmes  prepared.  I  am  positive 
that  we  will  learn  many  valuable  lessons 
here  which  will  be  helpful  in  other  bi- 
lingual-bicultural  situations.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  your  co-operation  and  interest. 

Now  the  ministry  and  the  Toronto  board 
worked  hand-in-hand  in  developing  those 
programmes.  I  think  that  probably  the  re- 
porter who  had  written  that  story  for  the 
Star   perhaps   missed  some   of  the   pertinent 
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details  about   the  development  of  that  pro- 
gramme. 

As  my  friend  says,  unfortunately,  the  Chi- 
nese programme  in  two  schools  in  Toronto 
has  been  held  up.  No  one  has  mentioned  the 
Greek  cultural  programme  in  Frankland  and 
Jackman  schools  which  is  on  stream  and 
which  should  be  beginning  in  the  new  year. 
This  again  has  been  developed  and  will  be 
a  very  good  programme. 

There  is  another  component  to  that,  not 
connected  with  the  kind  of  transitional  use  of 
the  language  as  a  tool  in  helping  the  child 
to  fit  in  and  develop  better  in  the  school. 
These  cultural  programmes  are  also  to  help 
maintain  the  cultural  heritage  of  these  groups 
in  the  school,  but  also  these  programmes  are 
going  to  be  available  in  that  school  for  mem- 
bers in  that  community  who  are  not  members 
of  that  cultural  background.  They  will  be 
able  to  attend  those  classes  if  they  wish,  too, 
in  order  that  they  might  better  understand 
the  culture  of  what  is  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents in  that  school. 

This  is  something  that  we  wanted  to  get 
worked  into  these  programmes  and  which 
the  Toronto  board  has  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  parents.  This  offers  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
culture  in  these  neighbourhoods  than  was 
there  before.  I  think  these  programmes  are 
going  to  be  very  good. 

As  for  the  other  comment  that  some  mem- 
bers made,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  really  going  to 
leave,  if  I  may,  a  lot  of  the  comments  about 
the  various  sections  to  answer  when  we  go 
over  this  bill  clause  by  clause  in  committee. 
I  think  the  time  to  cfo  that  is  there.  I  can 
review  the  Hansard  and  I  will  be  prepared 
to  answer.  Some  of  the  suggestions,  I  think 
we  can  accommodate.  Others  I  don't  think 
we  can,  but  we  can  discuss  them  fully  as  we 
go  through  section  by  section  in  committee. 

Mr.  Good:  Standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Standing  committee,  oh 
yes.  I  indicated  a  long  time  ago  we  would  do 
that  in  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  as  long  as  the  minister 
remembers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  always  remember.  I 
never  forget. 

I  just  want  to  say,  because  this  really  re- 
lates very  directly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  is  consolidating  these  Acts,  that  in 
consolidating  the  Acts  we  are  taking  what 
has  been  known  as  the  Separate  Schools  Act 
and  putting  it  into  this  total  Act. 


As  my  friend  from  Windsor-Walkerville 
has  indicated,  there  has  been  some  concern 
in  certain  quarters  about  this.  There  are  two 
sections  in  the  Act  which  have  been  worked 
on  long  and  hard  by  all  of  us  to  overcome 
those  concerns,  both  those  people  in  the  sepa- 
rate school  trustees'  association  and  our  own 
people.  I  think  this  is  done,  first  of  all,  in 
part  4,  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  section  of  the  Act. 

Section  79  says: 

This  part  applies  to  separate  schools  for 
Roman  Catholics  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  part  were  a  special  Act  respecting  sepa- 
rate schools  for  Roman  Catholics. 

That  is  the  first  section  that  is  there  to  make 
sure  there  is  protection  guaranteed  to  those 
people.  The  second  is  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Act,  just  before  part  1  on  page  10.  It 
is  set  out  as  subsection  16  of  section  1.  It 
says: 

The  consolidation  in  this  Act  of  the  Acts 
referred  to  in  section  272  shall  not  ad- 
versely affect  any  right  or  privilege  respect- 
ing separate  schools  enjoyed  by  separate 
school  boards  or  their  supporters  under  the 
Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  as  they  existed 
immediately  prior  to  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Act. 

I  think  those  two  sections  give  protection  and 
a  guarantee  to  any  of  our  separate  school 
supporters  who  felt  there  was  some  problem, 
and  some  concern  about  amalgamating  the 
Separate  Schools  Act  into  this  consolidation. 

Indeed  Rev.  Ray  Durocher  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ontario  Separate  School  Trustees' 
Association  has  written  some  very  helpful 
and  explanatory  letters  on  this  matter  that 
have  appeared  in  both  the  Catholic  paper 
and  the  Globe  and  Mail.  He's  been  a  great 
help  to  us.  He's  worked  on  our  task  font 
along  with  Donald  Felker  and  Percy  Muir 
and  our  own  people.  They  have  come  up 
with  some  of  these  things  to  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  that  were  presented  by  vari- 
ous groups.  Rev.  Fr.  Durocner  feels  that  this 
answers  that  particular  matter. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  the  consolidation  of  these  educational 
Acts.  We  have  removed  obsolete  references 
and  we  have  systematized  the  legislation. 

Because  of  the  kind  of  legislation,  and  I 
guess  the  size  of  the  educational  system  in 
this  province,  there  are  of  necessity  some 
fairly  technical  sections;  but  I  want  to  assun 
im  friends  that  our  concern  is  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  That  will  always  be  tlx 
concern    of    this    ministry    and    that    is    what 
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matters  in  this  legislation.  I  guess  of  neces- 
sity, as  with  all  legislation,  we  need  technical 
terms.  They  look  rather  ominous,  they  look 
rather  overpowering  in  legislation,  but  the 
spirit  and  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  people  in  our  schools  and 
it  will  always  remain  that  way. 

Motion  agreed  to,   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  go  to 
the  standing  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Standing  committee. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  is  nice  to  have  another  bill 
go  to  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  two  in  a  row. 

Hon.  Mr.   Wells:   I  can  even  get  another 
one  for  the  member. 

Mr.   Good:    There   are   only   seven   in   the 
last- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Miller, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  145,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Health  Insurance  Act,  1972. 

Mi.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  to 
advise  that  these  bills  might  be  called  with 
respect  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  They  came 
on  rather  quickly  and  since  they  have  only 
been  printed  about  a  day  or  so— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  parliamentary  assistant 
is  not  in  his  seat,  so  it  has  been  improperly 
called  in  any  event.  The  leader  of  the  House 
introduced  the  bill  from  a  seat  other  than 
his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  last  several  years  for  the 
parliamentary  assistant- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— that's  all  right,  you  get  up  and  I  will 
sit  down— it  hasn't  been  customary  around 
this  place  for  many  years  for  this  to  happen, 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  has  been 
customary  since  we  have  had  parliamentary 
assistants.  In  fact  they  were  requested  to 
move  over  to  the  opposite  side  so  they  would 
be  facing  the  main  questioners. 


Mr.  Renwick:  With  the  permission  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  do  we  have  permission 
for  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  sit  on  the 
right  of  the  Speaker? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Certainly  he  has  permission, 
provided  he  has  the  courtesy  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  request 
the  permission  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  bill  was  not  properly  introduced. 
Will  the  parliamentary  assistant  please  now, 
having  the  consent  of  the  House  to  do  so, 
introduce  it  properly? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion  the  bill  was 
properly  introduced. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  opinions  which  you  are 
giving  off  the  cuff  without  consideration,  the 
parliamentary  assistant  is  required  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  before  he  moves 
from  one  seat  to  a  seat  which  is  not  his  own, 
and  any  proceeding  taken  by  that  person  from 
a  seat  other  than  his  own  in  this  assembly  is 
out  of  order.  Now,  let's  abide  by  the  simple 
courtesies  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Miller, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  145,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Health  Insurance  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  proceed,  whether  since  the  bill 
does  not  appear  as  printed  on  the  order  paper 
it  is  proper  to  proceed  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course  it  isn't.  It  is  not 
on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  I  missed  the 
point. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  On  the  order  paper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  is  not  marked  as  printed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  It  is  not 
on  the  order  paper  at  all. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
could  advise  us  as  to  whether,  even  though 
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die  bill  does  appear  under  item  34  on  the 
order  paper,  it  is  proper  to  proceed  with  it 
when  it  is  not  marked  as  being  printed? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  that's  true.  I  hadn't  no- 
ticed that.  The  member  is  quite  correct.  If 
you  wish  to  delay  it,  we  will  have  to  delay 
it.  Is  that  the  wish  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  the  bill  should  be 
stood  down,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  agreed? 
Agreed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Five  min- 
utes. It's  close  enough. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Before  the  adjournment 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we  inquire  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  with 
this  bill  and  Bill  146,  as  well  as  with  the 
bills  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Attornev 
General  (Mr.  Welch),  Bills  140,  141  and  142, 
tomorrow  evening?  Perhaps  tie  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  does  not  know  that. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Does  anybody  over  there 
know? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Reid:  Here  comes  the  House  leader. 
Maybe  we  can  find  out  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  will  allow 
the  House  leader  to  clarify  the  question  if 
he  can.  Did  he  hear  the  question? 

Mr.  Reid:  What  is  going  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  request  for  tomor- 
row's programme. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ju>t 
put  the  question  again.  Might  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  House  leader  to  go  ahead  with 
the  two  bills  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller),  Bills  145  and 
146,  tomorrow  evening,  since  we  will  be  deal- 
ing with  that  no-confidence  motion  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  that  is  quite  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  rjeginning  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  we  will  deal  with  the  notice 
of  motion  standing  in  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West;  then  we  will 
proceed  with  these  two  bills,  to  be  followed, 
if  required,  by  the  bills  as  I  called  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  and  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  here,  40  grade  10  students  from 
Northern  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational 
School  in  the  city  of  Sarnia. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  each  of  the  east  and  west  gal- 
leries are  25  students  from  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  sov- 
ereign riding  of  Downsview.  May  I  point 
out,  sir,  that  this  is  the  second  visit  within 
a  week  of  students  from  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie, and  I  am  told  there  will  be  another 
large  group  of  students  coming  down  from 
that  magnificent  institution  next  week  again. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  the 
Legislature  some  fine  students  from  Denis 
O'Connor  High  School  in  Whitby,  the  great- 
est town  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  would 
like  you  to  welcome  the  60  students  and  Mr. 
Modeste,  their  teacher. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  and  laid  upon  the  table 
the  certificate  of  a  by-election  in  the  electoral 
district  of  Carleton  East. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that  in  view  of  a  Writ  of 
Election  dated  the  30th  day  of  September,  1974, 
issued  by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Stanley  A. 
Hicks,  Esq.,  Returning  Officer  for  the  Electoral 
District  of  Carleton  East,  for  the  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber to  represent  the  said  Electoral  District  of  Carle- 
ton East  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  Province 
in  the  room  of  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who,  since 
his  election  as  representative  of  the  said  Electoral 
District  of  Carleton  East,  has  resigned  his  seat,  Paul 
Taylor,  Esq.,  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as 
appears  by  the  Return  of  the  said  Writ  of  Election, 
dated  the  15th  day  of  November  1974,  which  is 
now  lodged  of  record  in  the  office. 

(  Signed ) 

RODERICK   LEWIS 
Chief    Election    Officer 

Toronto  Nov.    18,    1974. 


Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  inform  you  that  my 
colleague,  the  new  member  for  Carleton  East, 
will  be  joining  us  at  approximately  3  o'clock 
at  the  termination  of  question  period,  as  per 
the  instructions  from  your  office,  sir. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  This  is 
a  bit  premature,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  forgot 
the  protocol. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  guess  I  was  a  little  anx- 
ious. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  new  member  isn't  to  be 
rushed  into  this  madness. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Or  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


NORONTAIR  CONTRACTS 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  results  of  the  tenders 
for  the  selection  of  air  carriers  to  implement 
the  expansion  of  norOntair  to  northwestern 
Ontario.  Several  private  air  carriers  took  the 
opportunity  to  bid  for  the  norOntair  con- 
tracts, hence  the  selection  has  taken  place 
in  a  very  competitive  atmosphere.  As  a  re- 
sult, two  carriers  have  been  selected  to 
operate  this  extended  service. 

Air-Dale  Ltd.  has  been  selected  to  operate 
one  service  between  Thunder  Bay,  Wawa  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Operational  and  market 
considerations  require  an  intermediate  site 
between  Wawa  and  Thunder  Bay  and  inten- 
sive negotiations  are  under  way  to  identify  a 
site,  one  of  which  is  Terrace  Bay.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  first  norOntair  service  over  this  new 
route  will  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1975. 
This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  and 
the  federal  Ministry  of  Transport. 

In  the  region  north  and  west  of  Thunder 
Bay,  the  joint  bid  of  On  Air  Ltd.  and  Can- 
adian Voyageur  Ltd.  has  been  selected.  Sub- 
ject to  the  completion  of  detailed  negotiations, 
these  firms  will  provide  norOntair  service  in 
the  northwestern  communities  of  Fort  Fran- 
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ces,  Dryden,  Kenora,  Atikokan,  and  Thunder 
Bay.  Trie  first  stage  will  consist  of  service 
between  Fort  Frances,  Dryden  and  Kenora 
in  the  spring  of  1975.  The  second  stage  will 
provide  service  between  Fort  Frances,  Ati- 
kokan and  Thunder  Bay,  and  will  commence 
when  the  airport  at  Atikokan  is  completed. 
Once  again,  these  provisions  wall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  and  the  federal  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  That  is  a  sad 
front  row  there. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  MORAL  STANDARDS 
BY  LIQUOR  LICENCE  BOARD 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  and  things  like  that.  In  view  of  the 
decision  by  Mr.  Justice  Keith  awarding  an 
injunction  in  the  matter  that  was  raised  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  the  press  a  few  days 
ago,  is  he  now  prepared  to  instruct  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  to  desist 
from  acting  as  censor  on  behalf  of  the  au- 
thority that  the  minister  has  in  these  matters 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Is  he  going  to 
indicate  to  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  that 
the  judgement  should  not  be  appealed? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  No,  sir. 
I  had  a  brief  conference  earlier  this  after- 
noon with  counsel  who  argued  that  case 
and  he  advised  me  that  he  was  going  to 
recommend  to  his  senior  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General,  for  certain  technical 
reasons  with  which  I  won't  bore  the  House 
now,  that  an  appeal  be  launched.  He  takes 
a  position  that  it  is  wrong  in  law,  and  I 
would  rather  not  make  any  comment  as  a 
result  of  that  because  it  is  apparently  still 
sub  judice. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  matter  is  indicated  to  be  sub  judice, 
will  the  minister  indicate  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  that  he  should  not  act  as 
censor  until  this  matter  is  settled  by  the 
courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  position  the  chairman  has 
already  indicated,  that  until  the  matter  is 
clarified,  it  should  not  be  the  subject  of  any 
more  controversy  until  it  is  decided  one 
way  or  the  other. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  not  agree— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  High  Park  was  on  his  feet  first  for  one 
supplementary. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  ( High  Park ) :  In  view 
of  the  judgement  and  the  minister's  recent 
statement,  will  he  countermand  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  issued  on  Nov.  4,  saying 
that  any  establishment  that  showed  films 
would  lose  its  licence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  won't? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary.  The 
member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  the  matter  is 
not  sub  judice  at  the  present  time,  since  the 
appeal  hasn't  been  launched;  and  in  view 
of  those  comments,  would  he  not  respond 
that  this  isn't  totally  a  matter  of  law,  but 
a  matter  of  policy  direction  from  his 
responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  take  the  posi- 
tion, in  view  of  the  advice  of  counsel  given 
to  me,  that  while  technically  it  may  not  be 
sub  judice,  it  may  very  well  be  within  a 
very  few  hours. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Why  would 
the    minister    hide    behind    legal    technicali- 
ties- 
Mr.    Singer:    Non-existent   legal   technical- 
ities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —on  something  that  is  essen- 
tially a  social  decision  which  he  as  minister 
must  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  members  opposite  know— if  they 
don't,  I'll  refresh  their  memories— that  the 
board  has  taken  a  very  positive  view  in  these 
matters  insofar  as  dining  lounges  only  are 
concerned  and  not  with  regard  to  straight 
lounges.  The  reason  it  has  taken  this  view, 
which  the  hon.  members  apparently  feel  is 
an  infringement  on,  say,  personal  rights,  is 
that  people  under  the  age  of  18  are  legally 
admitted  into  a  dining  lounge  to  eat;  the 
board  very  properly,  I  suggest,  has  taken  a 
tough  view  on  these  matters.  Insofar  as  a 
straight  lounge  is  concerned,  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  board  has  never  made  any  such 
direction   or   request  of  any  proprietor,   this 
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being  a  matter  solely  within  the  purview  of      me    a   very   few   minutes,    I'll    get    him    the 
the  local  police.  definitive  answer. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  ask  a  further  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  final  supplementary  was 
asked  two  supplementaries  ago,  as  I  recall. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


LONDON  YOUTH  DETENTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Welch). 

Does  he  recall  approving  an  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  the  building  of  a  new 
youth  detention  centre  in  London  which 
would  replace  the  present  London  Observa- 
tion Home?  Is  he  aware  that  although  that 
approval  was  made  many  months  ago,  the 
building  has  not  been  constructed  and  the 
contract  that  was  to  have  resulted  in  its 
construction  has  apparently  lapsed?  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  structure  currently  in 
use  has  been  condemned  by  a  grand  jury  and 
indicated  to  be  a  hazard  to  the  life  and 
safety  of  the  occupants.  This  has  led  to  the 
decision  by  the  Attorney  General  to  sum- 
marily take  the  young  people  out  of  that 
home  and  transfer  them  by  paddywagon  to 
a  similar  facility  many  miles  away. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a 
difficult  question  for  me  to  respond  to  posi- 
tively, but  if  the  hon.  member  would  give 
me  a  very  few  minutes  I'll  get  him  the  an- 
swer. I  think  it  has  been  approved. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  In  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  his  colleagues  per- 
taining to  this  important  matter,  would  the 
minister  look  into  the  serious  problems  that 
have  arisen  from  the  delay  in  the  building  of 
this  home,  which  has  meant  that  12  young 
people,  I  believe,  were  removed  from  that 
facility  over  the  objections  of  a  family  court 
judge  and  without  any  assistance  from  the 
social  agencies  involved,  certainly  making  the 
problems  of  these  young  people  much  more 
severe  than  they  were  even  to  begin  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  dialogue  that  has  taken  place 
about  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
public.  As  I  said,  if  the  member  would  give 


Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  minister  is  doing  his 
investigation,  could  he  perhaps  confer  with 
his  colleague  from  London  North  (Mr. 
Walker),  who  was  reported  to  have  said  on 
television  not  too  long  ago  that  the  new 
facility  was  not  in  this  year's  estimates,  prob- 
ably wouldn't  be  in  next  year's  estimates  and 
he  didn't  really  know  when  it  was  going  to 
be  put  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  haven't  heard  that 
statement  but  I'll  have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  further  question 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board. 
Is  he  correctly  quoted  in  this  morning's  Globe 
and  Mail  when  he  said  a  second  offer  to  the 
Civil  Service  Association  had  been  approved 
by  the  Management  Board  10  days  ago?  If 
that  is  so,  why  didn't  he  make  the  second 
offer  in  place  of  the  first  offer  so  that  we 
might  have  had  a  better  chance  of  the  Civil 
Service  Association  approving  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  is  aware  of  the  nego- 
tiation procedures  and  they  were  that  the 
starting  offer  was— exactly,  as  I  believe  the 
(Mlh  per  cent  was— never  ever  meant  to  be  a 
final  point  as  far  as  the  CSAO  was  con- 
cerned. 

While    the    member    has    asked    me    that 

question- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  While  he  is  on 

his  feet,  he  will  read  a  couple  of  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  no,  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that! 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  The  minis- 
ter can't  read. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  is 
saying  he  never  puts  his  best  foot  forward. 

Hon.    Mr.   Winkler:    No,   that's   not  right. 

T*nt  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

this  controversy- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —that  I  cannot  under- 
stand, is  the  report  that  appears  in  the  To- 
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ronto  Sun  this  morning.  It  is  quoting  Mr. 
Darrow  saying,  "I  am  confident  that  our 
negotiating  team  will  be  back  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  this  week,"  when  in  actual  fact,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  we  did  communicate 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  CSAO  and  the 
answer  that  came  back  from  that  communi- 
cation was  they  refused  to  deal  with  us  until 
Dec.  2  or  maybe  3. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  explain  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  am  going  to 
give  them  one  more  chance  to  bargain  in 
good  faith,  then  I  am  going  to  the  press"?  Is 
the  press  going  to  settle  this  one?  What  is  he 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  that  is  not  quite 
right.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  I 
don't  have  to  reiterate  what  programme  was 
carried  on  in  the  press  before  we  started  to 
bargain  insofar  as  the  CSAO  is  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  means  he  is 
going  to  take— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  no,  I'll  simply 
make  the  offer  public. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Up  to  this  particular 
point  in  time  I  have  acted  in  what  I  have 
considered  the  very  best  of  faith,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  haven't  had  the  same  co-operation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary;  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  minister  saying  that  he 
has  made  a  specific  second  offer  to  the  bar- 
gaining committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  am  not,  because 
they  haven't  come  back  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Will  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
ask  his  questions? 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Meen);  I 
think  it  should  go  here. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  Finance  Min- 
ister John  Turner  has  finally  and  assertively 


said  he  will  not  accept  the  land  speculation 
tax  in  Ontario  as  a  deductible  expense,  and 
when  will  the  government  therefore  bring 
in  its  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  as  it 
now  stands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
but  I'll  take  the  question  as  notice  on 
behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Roy:   A  supplementary,  Mr.   Speaker: 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  might  advise  us 
when  the  people  who  have  paid  a  50  per 
cent  rate  can  expect  a  refund?  And,  second, 
when  is  the  government  going  to  pay  interest 
on  the  money  which  it  has  taken  without 
legislative  authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Those  are  answers  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  must  come  from  the 
Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  wouldn't  the  govern- 
ment accept  our  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West. 


FOOD  COMPANY  PROFITABILITY 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  The 
minister  will  recall  his  food  study  report 
comment  that  further  profit  increases  on  the 
scale  of  1973  don't  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  the  companies  in  the  study;  the  George 
Weston  profits  having  been  reported  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  1973,  will  he  now  meet 
with  and  report  to  the  House  on  his  dis- 
cussions with  the  senior  people  in  George 
Weston  as  he  said  he  would  do  with  Maple 
Leaf  Mills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  this  stage  I  won't 
undertake  to  meet  with  them.  What  I  will 
do— and  I  am  prepared  to  do  this— is  to 
communicate  with  that  particular  firm  to 
ascertain  if  I  might  have  a  further  break- 
down and  detail  of  it,  because  that  might 
satisfy  my  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand  if  it 
doesn't,  then  I  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  senior  executives  of  that  particular 
firm,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  As 
these  companies  in  the  minister's  own  food 
study  one  by  one  exceed  the  profit  levels 
which  he  established  as  legitimate  for  1973, 
how  then  does  he  intend  to  deal  with  them 
in  toto  as  it  emerges? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
cross  that  bridge  when  I  come  to  it.  I  have 
no  particular  concept  in  mind.  I  want  to 
know  the  breakdown;  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  increase  is  attributable  to  in- 
creased sales  or  sale  of  capital  assets  or 
any  of  those  other  components  that  go  into 
a  financial  statement.  If  it  is  some  of  those 
and  not  relative  to  food  cost  increases  then 
any  inquiry  or  suggestion  by  me  might  well 
be  improper. 

On  the  other  hand  if  it  does  relate  to  the 
sale  of  food,  I  think  that  we  should  know 
how  this  is  allocated  and  derived  and  pass 
that  on  to  the  consumer,  so  that  he  and  she 
might  well  make  a  considered  choice  in 
dealing  with  any  particular  firm. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I,  in  effect,  redirect  to 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
ask  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  when  does 
he  intend  to  bring  in  the  amending  legisla- 
tion to  do  with  the  Land  Speculation  Tax 
Act,  which  he  said  would  never  have  to  be 
done?  How  does  he  intend  to  compensate 
those  who  have  already  paid  the  existing 
moneys? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  is  encroaching  on 
my  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  encroaching  but  I  think 
I  can. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  that 
such  an  amendment  would  never  be  done. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  did. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  minister 
is  answering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  am  advised  that  at  an 
earlier  time  this  afternoon  someone  made 
the  statement  in  the  House  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  has  stated  that  the  land  specula- 
tion tax  is  not  a  deductible  item.  I  wish  he 
would  show  me  where  in  the  budget  state- 
ment he  saw  it,  because  I  haven't  found 
it  yet.  In  any  event,  as  to  any  amendments 
that  would  be  forthcoming,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  consider  that  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
will    the    minister    now    choose    to    rephrase 


the  comments  he  directed  toward  the  amend- 
ment I  moved,  suggesting  that  the  tax  be 
adjusted  and  rebated,  if  and  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  decided  it  was  not  deduct- 
ible? The  minister  may  well  remember 
those  comments  and,  if  he  would  like,  I 
could  refresh  his  memory. 

An  hon.  member:  Silent  Art. 

Mr.   Roy:   Supplementary,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Another  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  the  minister  advise  us 
what  happened  to  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  who  said  he  was  going 
to  take  the  federal  government  to  court? 
Secondly,  when  can  people  expect  a  refund 
and  is  he  going  to  pay  interest  on  that 
refund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  will  take  those  ques- 
tions as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West? 


FATHER-LED  FAMILIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development  has  her 
policy  group  met  to  discuss  the  increasing 
frequency  of  a  very  particular  problem  of 
father-led  families,  which  fathers  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  social  allowances  as 
single-parent  mother-led  families  are  entitled 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  children 
over  a  period  of  time  until  the  father  seeks 
further  or  other  employment? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
reported  in  the  press,  this  issue  is  under 
active  study  by  the  policy  field.  We  do  recog- 
nize that  there  is  an  inadequacy  here,  but 
rather  than  looking  at  this  particular  issue 
and  three  or  four  other  such  cases,  we  feel 
the  whole  policy  should  receive  a  very  care- 
ful review  and  we  are  doing  this  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
While  the  minister  is  making  a  change  in 
the  policy  to  reflect  current  social  attitudes, 
would  it  be  possible  to  use  the  special  right 
given  in  the  General  Welfare  Assistance  or 
Family  Benefits  Act  in  order  to  provide  the 
four  cases  now  actively  before  her— one  of 
them  is  my  constituent,  and  there  are  three 
other  fairly  classic  cases— with  some  support 
until  she  makes  her  general  policy  provisions? 
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Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  all  being  assessed  very 
carefully  individually. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Would  the  minister  not 
consider  that  at  some  point  in  these  delibera- 
tions the  welfare  of  the  child  or  the  children 
should  take  precedence  over  this  kind  of 
stereotyping  in  the  ministry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  finished?  The  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  has  an 
answer  to  a  question. 


GO-URBAN  SYSTEM 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  asked 
a  question  regarding  the  licence  payments 
from  the  Ontario  Transit  Development  Corp. 
to  Krauss-Maffei.  I  am  informed  that  the 
licence  agreement  called  for  two  payments 
of  $500,000  each  from  OTDC  to  Krauss- 
Maffei  and,  in  return,  two  payments  of 
$250,000  each  from  TUSCAN,  which  was 
Krauss-Maffei's  Canadian  subsidiary,  to 
OTDC  for  a  sub-licence. 

At  the  present  time,  OTDC  has  made  one 
payment  for  $500,000.  The  second  payment 
has  not  been  made.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  OTDC  has  received  two  payments  of 
$250,000  each  from  TUSCAN.  At  present 
then,  there  has  been  no  cash  flow  from  On- 
tario or  OTDC  to  Krauss-Maffei  that  has  not 
been  recovered  from  the  Krauss-Maffei  com- 
pany or  its  affiliated  companies. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Sup- 
plementary: On  the  question  of  recoverable 
expenses,  which  flows  from  this  answer,  with 
respect  to  the  very  costly  Scarborough  corri- 
dor survey  which  cost  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  which  will  be  attributable  to  the 
GO-Urban  question,  is  that  recoverable  from 
Krauss-Maffei? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  could  answer  that  at  this  time.  I 
would  say,  though,  that  surely  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  accept  the  fact  that  a  study  of  a 


corridor  does  not  necessarily  determine  what 
particular  mode  will  go  in  that  corridor,  and 
that  surely  if  you  are  going  to  put  in  any 
type  of  transit  system  in  any  part  of  this 
municipality  or  anywhere  in  Metro,  there 
would  have  to  be  corridor  studies. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  means  it  is  not  recover- 
able. 


PETERBOROUGH  BYPASS 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  would  be  permitted  one  very  short  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  who  yesterday  re- 
quested information  concerning  the  studies 
that  were  done  as  regards  agricultural  land 
when  dealing  with  the  corridor  for  the  Peter- 
borough bypass?  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
table  this  information  for  the  hon.  member 
and  others  who  might  be  interested. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  minister  show  On- 
tario Housing  how  to  do  a  survey? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  FUND-RAISING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  Has 
the  minister  had  any  complaints  or  reports 
to  his  office  in  regard  to  what  are  referred  to 
in  the  press  as  boilerma^er  onerations  for 
raising  funds  for  various  charities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  we  have  had  those 
as  long,  I  think  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ministry 
has  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  Reid:  Does  the  minister  intend  to  take 
any  action  to  control  these,  as  in  the  general 
view  the  public  is  losing  all  faith  and 
credibility  in  some  very  legitimate  charitable 
organizations  because  of  the  operations  of 
these  outfits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  was  a  news  release  not  too  many 
weeks  ago  dealing  with  this  very  thing. 
The  practice,  of  course,  is  usually  to  identify 
with  a  bona  fide  charity  in  a  particular  area 
and  utilize  the  name  of  that  charitv  for  a 
small  percentage  of  the  moneys  which  are 
raised  in  this  fashion.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
popular  thing  during  the  Christmas  season; 
orphans    kind    of    spring   to   the   forefront    in 
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November  and  December  of  each  year  al- 
though we  hear  very  little  about  them  in 
the  other  months. 

There  is  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  called 
the  Charities  Accounting  Act,  which  is  really 
a  little-known  piece  of  provincial  legislation 
which  provides  that  any  person,  as  I  recall 
the  Act,  who  has  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  charity,  or  an  alleged  charity,  is  not  being 
used  for  a  proper  purpose,  can  apply  and 
obtain  an  order  for  an  accounting  of  the 
proceeds  of  that  charity  before  a  county 
court  judge.  We  will  eventually  be  proceed- 
ing with  introduction  of  specific  legislation 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  thing. 

When  matters  do  come  to  our  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  invariably  communicate 
very  quickly  with  the  local  police  force  in- 
volved, I  am  pleased  to  say.  In  many  in- 
stances they  amount  to  an  absolute  fraud. 
These  type  of  people,  unfortunately,  are  al- 
ways with  us.  It  is  not  that  type  that  I  am 
specifically  concerned  about,  but  the  type 
that  is  on  the  fringe  of  being  quasi-legal  is 
the  one  that  causes  me  the  concern. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Are  there  any  guidelines  the  min- 
ister can  give  the  public  to  indicate  which 
are  legitimate  charities  and  which  aren't, 
and  how  they  should  respond  to  these  re- 
quests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes;  I  believe  it  was 
two  or  three  weeks  ago— I  may  be  in  error 
as  to  the  time— we  published  some  guide- 
lines to  the  public,  I  believe  through  a 
radio  announcement,  telling  them  to  in- 
quire of  their  better  business  bureau  or 
chamber  of  commerce  in  their  own  com- 
munity to  ascertain  if  in  fact  this  organiza- 
tion, the  charity  or  the  group,  is  known  to 
that  particular  organization,  be  it  the  better 
business  bureau  or  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  to  call  our  ministry  or  one  of  our  local 
offices. 

Telephone  solicitations  are  usually  the  way 
they  operate.  I  implored  the  public,  in  that 
particular  news  announcement,  not  to  com- 
mit themselves  as  a  result  of  any  telephone 
canvass.  Very  often  if  the  person  will  ask 
the  canvasser  to  come  around  to  the  office 
and  talk  it  over,  he  will  just  never  see  them 
again;  because  they  don't  waste  the  time, 
they  go  on  to  the  next  name  on  the  list.  I 
would  request  the  public  not  to  respond; 
if  they  don't  respond  these  things  will  ulti- 
mately die. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary; 
the  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-  Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  is  still  not  able  to 
control  the  professional  fund-raising  organ- 
izations. Is  the  minister  prepared  to  accept 
legislation,  such  as  I  introduced  and  we 
discussed  at  some  length  during  the  private 
members'  hour  not  too  long  ago,  in  an 
attempt  to  license  and  control  professional 
fund-raising  groups? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
the  member's  private  bill;  I  remember  reading 
it  and  I  remember  listening  to  him  debate 
it  some  time  ago.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
business  practices  Act,  which  has  already 
been  introduced  before  this  House,  may 
well  be  the  proper  instrument  not  to  license 
but  to  control  the  assertions,  many  of  which 
are  completely  in  error  and  false,  made  by 
those  people  when  fund  raising,  usually  by 
telephone  solicitation.  But  I  am  prepared, 
if  that  Act  does  not  meet  the  needs,  to  con- 
sider specific  legislation  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


THUNDER  BAY  TEACHERS'  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Can  the 
minister  report  on  his  efforts  at  mediation 
in  the  Thunder  Bay  secondary  school 
teachers'  dispute  last  week?  Can  he  con- 
tradict the  reports  in  Thunder  Bay  that  such 
mediation  talks  were   fruitless? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  that  in  the  context 
that  the  matter  was  not  settled,  they  were 
fruitiess.  We  met  with  the  teachers  and 
the  board  on  Thursday  evening  and  Friday. 
There  were  certain  small  movements  on 
both  sides.  They  didn't,  as  I  recall,  ever  get 
together  across  the  table  during  those  days, 
but  there  were  communications  that  went 
back  and  forth  on  some  positions.  At  about 
5  o'clock  last  Friday  it  was  decided  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  here  and  both 
sides  would  go  back  to  Thunder  Bay. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  mediator  told 
each  side  he  stood  ready  to  be  of  assistance 
if  they  wanted  him  again,  and  I  impressed 
upon  both  sides,  very  clearly,  that  they  had 
to  solve  this  dispute  themselves  and  they 
had  to  solve  it  by  negotiating,  so  they  had 
better  not  get  into  positions  on  either  side 
where  they  were  charging  each  other  with 
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bad  faith  and  they  had  better  keep  talking. 
That's  the  way  it  was  left. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  if  I  might, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister  take  the  House 
into  his  confidence  enough  to  let  us  know  if 
he  impressed  upon  the  Thunder  Bay  people 
the  desirability  of  negotiating  working  con- 
ditions, including  the  class  loading  size  and 
the  grievance  procedure?  Did  he  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  that  was  one  item 
that  would  be  negotiated  or,  at  least,  talked 
about  across  the  table  in  the  next  few  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  must  say  that  I  went 
away  with  the  impression,  if  I  can  frankly 
share  it  with  the  member,  that  if  the  money 
matter  could  be  solved  the  others  would  be 
able  to  be  solved.  That  was  the  impression 
that  I  left  with. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary  will 
be  allowed  from  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  light  of  the  inability 
of  boards  and  teachers  to  get  together  to 
resolve  their  differences,  as  witnessed  by  the 
situation  between  the  secondary  school 
teachers  and  the  Windsor  Board  of  Educa- 
tion- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  supplementary  to 
the  original  question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —would  the  minister  con- 
sider changing  the  original  legislation  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  such  differences? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  That  can  be  a 
new  question  later.  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  minister  told  us  last  Thursday 
that  in  the  middle  of  October,  1973,  the 
value  of  the  land  in  the  South  Milton  area 
ranged  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  an  acre,  could 
he  explain  the  strange  dealings  with  the  lands 
owned  by  one  John  Ignatius  Micaleff  who 
entered  into  an  agreement  on  Dec.  12,  1973, 
to  sell  it  to  one  Smith?  I'm  talking  about 
100  acres  at  $3,300  an  acre.  Smith  then 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  Bonnydon,  one  of  the 
companies  we  talked  about;  Bonnydon  agreed 
to  transfer  it  to  Moccasin  Trail  and  then,  on 
Jan.  16,  1974,  Moccasin  Trail  agreed  to  sell 
it  to  Gibson  Willoughby  Ltd.,  apparently 
nominees  of  the  government,  for  $5,500  an 
acre. 


An  hon.  member:  They  sure  got  on  the 
trail,  didn't  they? 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   That's  free  enterprise. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  ( Minister  of  Housing ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indicated  to  the  House 
before  that  I  will  be  tabling  all  related  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  land  transaction. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  some 
other  facts  which  he  could  present  to  me,  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that  we 
can  get  our  answer  into  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Doesn't 
the  minister  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Roy:  Has  the  minister  got  time  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We're  meeting  with  Gib- 
son Willoughby  today.  If  the  member  has 
other  information  I  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate receiving  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  not  aware  that  our  facilities  are 
such  that  the  only  information  we  can  get 
are  by  searches  done  in  limited  time  by  our 
limited  research  staff  at  the  registry  office  at 
Milton? 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker,    I'm   well 
aware  that  the  official  opposition  does  have 
some  deficiencies- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  in  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —but  I'm  hopeful  that  it 
won't  interfere  with  this  particular  trans- 
action which  we're  trying  to  resolve.  I  will 
look  into  it  in  every  aspect  possible.  If  the 
member  can  assist,  again  I  would  look  for- 
ward to  his  co-operation. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Our  facilities 
are  not  as  good  as  the  minister's. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 


WINTER  MAINTENANCE  ON 
HIGHWAY  11 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  In  view  of  the  represen- 
tations made  to  the  minister  about  the  atro- 
cious condition  of  Highway  11  between 
Beardmore  and  Geraldton  after  the  12-in. 
snowfall  last  week,  and  in  view  of  the  serious 
accidents  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
road  conditions,  would  the  minister  under- 
take  to  instruct  his   regional  staff  to  give  a 
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higher  level  of  maintenance,  particularly  with 
regard  to  winter  conditions,  on  that  stretch 
of  highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm 
aware  of  that  situation  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  rectify  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  better  not  snow  after 
Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 


OCU  REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Is  he 
doing  anything  to  satisfy  the  request  of  the 
part-time  undergraduate  students  to  be  re- 
presented on  the  Ontario  Council  of  Universi- 
ties, according  to  the  resolution  which  was 
presented  to  him  some  time  ago? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
resolution,  but  I  have  not  done  anything 
about  it  yet.  The  purpose  of  the  representa- 
tion on  the  council  is  not  to  represent  specific 
groups  as  such,  but  to  represent  the  various 
aspects  of  post-secondary  education  in  the 
university  field.  There  are  at  present  two 
students  on  the  council.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  there  are  different  problems 
that  the  part-time  university  students  have.  I 
am  giving  it  consideration,  but  I  haven't 
come  up  with  a  specific  recommendation,  al- 
though I  may  do  so  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  MORAL 

STANDARDS  BY  LIQUOR  LICENCE 

BOARD 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
North  Finch  Tavern  and  the  other  establish- 
ments in  Downsview  which  were  instructed 
as  of  this  week  they  may  not  have  entertain- 
ment of  a  somewhat  topless  nature? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  that  only  on  one  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  How  can  one  be  some- 
what topless? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Doesn't  the 
member  know  the  difference? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
admit  I'm  somewhat  confused  by  the  nature 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  unusual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  member  for  High  Park  was 
qualified  to  practise  medicine  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  he  has  led  me  to  doubt  very  much 
whether  perhaps  his  practice  has  been  as 
successful  in  that  area  as  I  might  have 
thought. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  somewhat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  for  the  places 
named  in  the  member's  question,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  they  did  have  topless 
dancers  fully  exposed  from  the  centre  parts 
up.  Most  of  them,  as  I  understand  it,  were  of 
the  female  sex. 

They  are  dining  lounges,  which  means  that 
they  are  for  the  sale  of  food  and  of  liquor 
with  the  purchase  of  meals.  People  under  the 
age  of  18  are  allowed  to  attend  these  restau- 
rants. The  board  made  its  recommendations 
some  three  weeks  ago  with  notice  to  the 
operators  involved.  As  far  as  I'm  aware,  that's 
the  situation  at  the  present  time.  The  order 
has  not  been  amended  or  countermanded  by 
the  board,  to  my  knowledge,  since  this  matter 
was  touched  upon  in  the  press  some  three  or 
four  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  one?  In  view  of  Mr. 
Justice  Keith's  instructions  or  ruling  that  the 
board  may  not  censor  entertainment,  is  the 
minister  not  going  to  pass  the  word  down  to 
the  boss  down  there  that  at  least  for  the 
time  being  he  should  leave  the  girls  alone?  If 
I  may  sneak  in  a  quick  second  supplementary, 
will  the  minister  also  stop  his  restrictions  on 
the  Ontario  tender  fruit  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Do  they  go  together? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Now  he's  gone  too  far. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  A  related 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  that  the  same  bar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place  I  don't  sneak  the  word  in  with  the 
fellow  downtown.  We  don't  politically  inter- 
fere with  the  decision  of  any  board.  It  makes 
its  rulings  and  its  policy  on  the  basis  of  its 
experience  in  this  type  of  situation.  I  would 
not  sneak  the  word  into  the  man  downtown. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
boss. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  view  of  the  recent 
judicial  decision,  if  those  establishments  de- 
cide to  alter  their  present  situation,  I'm  sure 
they'll  seek  legal  advice  and  act  as  they  are 
advised. 

Insofar  as  the  tender  fruit  industry  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  coming  from  the  Niagara 
area,  I  am  grateful  for  the  question  from 
the  member.  I  think  he  refers  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  alleged  to  be  dancing  in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  with  a  cherry  in  her 
navel;  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  a  woman's 
anatomy,  I  thought  I  would  tell  him  because 
he  wouldn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Which  noun? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Now  it  seems  a  most 
peculiar  place  for  that  type  of  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  when  I  read  that  in  the  press 
I  thought  it  was  perhaps  her  way  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  tender  fruit  industry.  All  that 
I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  I  am  glad  we  don't  grow  water- 
melons down  in  Niagara. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  wish  the  new  member 
for  Carleton  East  was  here  now. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  want  to  ask  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  after  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  hard  act 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  going  to  try.  I  am 
going  to  stay  off  that  stuff. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
He  can't  upstage  that  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


ACCESS  OF  ONTARIO  WORKERS  TO 
QUEBEC  LABOUR  MARKETS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  a  question  I  have  direct- 
ed on  a  number  of  occasions  to  his  predeces- 
sor: 

Has  the  minister  got  together  with  the 
Quebec  Minister  of  Labour  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  free  access  to  the  labour  mar- 
kets of  Ontario  by  Quebec  workers,  whereas 
Ontario  workers  cannot  go  across  the  river 
in  Ottawa,  for  instance;  they  are  prohibited 


from  working  on  the  other  side  and  in  fact 
they  are  sometimes  mistreated  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  as  well  as  in  the  Cornwall  area  and 
in  the  area  of  Prescott  and  Russell. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
still  recovering  from  the  laughter  from  the 
last  question  and  didn't  hear  the  first  part  of 
this  question.  But  I  gather  that  the  hon. 
member  is  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  more  lenient  with  Province  of  Quebec 
workers  than  they  are  with  ours.  My  pre- 
decessor, as  I  understand  it,  raised  this 
matter  with  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  Quebec 
several  times.  In  fairness,  it  has  been  a 
matter  that  my  deputy  has  pressed  me  from 
time  to  time  to  raise  with  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Labour  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
For  one  reason  or  another— no  good  reason, 
sir— I  haven't  yet  done  so,  but  I  have  been 
waiting  a  suitable  opportunity  and  perhaps 
I  should  make  that  suitable  opportunity. 

Mr.   Roy:   Well,  if  I  might  ask  a  supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  minister 
not  think  it  is  time  that  he  got  tough  with 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Labour,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  predecessor's  attempted 
negotiations  over  quite  a  period  of  time 
met  with  no  apparent  success,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  is  causing  hardship  not  only 
to  the  workers  in  some  of  the  border  areas, 
but  also  to  some  of  the  construction  com- 
panies there?  Isn't  it  time  that  we  used  a 
bit  of  reciprocity,  in  that  if  access  is  not 
given  to  Ontario  workers  in  Quebec,  we 
should  do  the  same  in  relation  to  Quebec 
workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
it  is  high  time  that  I  did  something  about 
it  and  will  undertake,  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's prodding,  to  do  something  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  don't  think,  however,  that 
two  wrongs  make  a  right.  I  don't  think  the 
treatment  we  are  getting  from  Quebec  on 
this  matter  is  the  right  course.  I  think 
the  treatment  we  are  giving  the  Quebec 
labour  workers,  in  terms  of  their  access  to 
the  Ontario  market,  is  best  for  national  unity 
and  actually  is  best  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
as  well. 

As  I  say,  I  don't  think  two  wrongs  make 
a  right,  but  I  will  do  my  best  immediately 
to  see  what  persuasion  I  might  have  with 
the  Minister  of  Labour  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 
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Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Could  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  look  into 
the  possibility  of  abuse  regarding  the  issuing 
of  temporary  certificates  and  the  possibility 
of  adding  more  inspectors  in  eastern  Ontario 
regarding  the  issuing  of  those  certificates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  the  hon.  member  repeat  the  question? 
I  am  afraid  I  didn't  get  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Samis:  Could  the  hon.  minister  check 
into  the  possibility  of  abuse  in  regard  to 
the  issuing  of  certificates  to  Quebec  workers 
working  in  eastern  Ontario  and  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors 
who  have  control  over  this? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  my  friend  mean  Labour? 

Mr.  Samis:  Yes,  Labour. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  meant  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  meant  to  be  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour? 

Mr.  Samis:  Yes,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  hesitate  to  ask  the 
hon.  member  to  repeat  the  question  again 
—I  realize  it  is  the  third  time— but  I  thought 
I  was  off  the  hook  on  the  last  question.  If 
he  will  repeat  it  again  I  will  do  my  best 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Let  the 
minister's  colleague  answer  it.  He  is  from 
eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Samis:  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  would 
check  into  the  possibility  of  abuses  re- 
garding the  issuing  of  temporary  certificates 
to  Quebec  workers  coming  into  Ontario  and 
also  the  possibility  of  expanding  his  staff, 
who  are  responsible  for  issuing  these  cer- 
tificates in  eastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  abuses,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  act  on  the  member's  suggestion  that 
there  may  be  abuses,  and  I  will  include 
that  in  my  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  from  Windsor 
West  has  a  question. 


strike  of  social  workers  at  Big  Brothers  of 
Metro  Toronto— especially  as  the  board  re- 
jected the  memorandum  of  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  its  own  representative— and  that 
aspect  of  the  bad  faith  bargaining  involved, 
particularly  as  the  agreement  called  for  salary 
levels  well  below  that  recommended  by  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Professional  Social 
Workers— salaries  which  are  being  met  for 
social  workers  at  other  United  Way  agencies. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I  am 
concerned.  This  is  a  matter  where  I  believe 
the  solicitor  for  management  recommended, 
or  at  least  signed  an  agreement  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Signed  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  They  have  been  on 
strike  since  Oct.  31.  It  was  recommended  to 
management,  and  management  rejected  it.  I 
was  speaking  as  recently  as  noon  today  to 
Mr.  Dickie  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  are 
concerned,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  House  leader  has  an 
answer  to  a  question  which  was  posed 
earlier. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  just  about  out  of  time 
for  questions,  so  I  think  we  should  conclude. 
Well,  one  supplementary  from  the  member 
for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  whether  Mr.  Roy  McMurtry, 
who  is  the  present  chairman  of  the  Big 
Brothers  and  who  is  a  great  and  good  friend 
of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  has  any  effect  on 
the  minister  being  maybe  less  than  totally 
and  realistically  objective  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  seems  to  be 
straying  from  the  original  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  says  something  about 
the  social  views  of  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
regardless  of  his  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  House  leader 
now  have  his  answer? 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  METRO  TORONTO 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Yes,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  not  very  concerned, 
and  if  he  is,  what  is  he  doing  about  the 


LONDON  YOUTH  DETENTION  CENTRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
would  like  to  inform  him  that  the  financial 
implications  of  the  construction  of  the  juve- 
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nile  centre  in  London  have  in  fact  been  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  be 
permitted  a  supplementary.  Can  he  tell  me 
the    date    upon    which    that    approval    was 
granted  by  Management  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  just  accept  the 
information  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville.  I  am  sorry,  the  member  for 
Nipissing  was  on  his  feet  earlier.  We  will 
give  him  a  chance. 


NIPISSING  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since 
the  Minister  of  Education  appointed  a  special 
inquiry  officer  to  look  into  the  question  of  the 
number  of  native  people  who  are  registered 
as  students  under  the  Nipissing  Separate 
School  Board,  and  since  he  has  in  his  hands 
receipt  of  the  inquiry  officer's  report,  would 
he  inform  the  House  when  he  will  make  this 
report  public,  and  what  his  intentions  are 
after  he  has  made  the  report  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
that  question,  I  think  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Nov.  1  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nipissing  Dis- 
trict Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board: 

Dear  Mr.  Klein: 

On  Sept.  18,  1974,  I  appointed  Mr.  Glyn 
Lamprey,  QC,  as  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  and  to  report  to  me  on  several  aspects 
of  the  educational  situation  in  the  Nipissing 
area. 

Mr.  Lamprey  has  now  completed  a  very 
thorough  study  and  has  prepared  for  me  a 
comprehensive  report  outlining  his  findings. 

According  to  his  investigations,  103  In- 
dian pupils  were  enrolled  both  on  Sept.  4, 
1973,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1974. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  I  would 
request  that  the  Nipissing  District  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Board  proceed 
immediately  to  appoint  a  representative  of 
the  Indian  pupils. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  written  similar  letters 

several  times  before  to  that  board. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Laur- 
ence McLeod,  who  was  duly  named  by  the 
band  council  as  their  representative,  is  now 
unable  to  serve.  Therefore,  I  would  recom- 
mend  that  the  band  be  asked  to  submit 


another  name  and  that  the  substitution  of 
this  name  should  in  no  way  hold  up  the 
appointment  of  this  representative. 

I  would  appreciate  your  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  request  and  I  would  also  like 
to  be  notified  as  soon  as  action  has  been 
taken. 

I  just  received  today  a  letter  back  from  the 
board  saying  that  they  again  dispute  the  103 
pupils,  and  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lamprey's  report  which  he  made  to  me.  I 
am  making  arrangements  to  have  the  board 
receive  that  report. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  When  will  the  report  be  made 
public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  show  it  to 
the  board  and  then  decide  whether  the  board 
wishes  to  make  it  public. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


LAND  ASSEMBLY  IN  EDWARDSBURGH 
TOWNSHIP 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  Can  he 
confirm  that  the  province  is,  in  fact,  now 
considering  acquiring  the  Edwardsburgh  land 
assembly  for  industrial  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, as  he  was  reported  as  confirming  in 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  last  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
said,  so  I  certainly  cannot  confirm  that  it  will 
be  acquired  by  the  government  for  any 
specific  use,  such  as  agriculture  or  industrial. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
an  answer  to  a  previous  question. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  H.O.M.E.  BUILDER 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  15 
the  member  for  Wentworth  asked  me  about 
a  petition  signed  by  persons  who  bought 
houses  from  Claran  Homes  under  the  HOME 
plan.  The  petitioners  complained  about 
building  deficiencies  and  the  member  wanted 
to  know  if  the  minister  would  ensure  that 
Claran  Homes  would  rectify  these  faults 
before  being  allowed  to  build  on  27  detached 
lots  in  Gourley  Park  which  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  firm  in  the  current  offering  of 
Hamilton  lots. 
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At  that  time  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  if  any  of  the  problems  were  related 
to  OHC,  I  would  ensure  that  they  were  cor- 
rected. OHC  inspectors  have  visited  the 
homes  of  these  persons  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion and  their  complaints  were  all  noted. 
OHC  officials  met  with  the  builder  yesterday, 
Monday,  Nov.  18,  and  he  agreed,  to  start 
work  immediately  on  the  replacement  of  roof 
shingles,  one  of  the  more  common  complaints. 
He  also  agreed  to  visit  each  homeowner  to 
determine  the  nature  of  their  complaints  and 
to  work  out  an  agreement  for  rectifying  any 
of  the  deficiencies  that  are  his  responsibility. 

OHC  inspectors  will  visit  the  site  later 
this  week  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  re- 
pairs being  undertaken.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member,  though,  that  the  con- 
struction of  these  houses  was  financed  by  the 
Toronto-Dominion  Bank  and  that  the  mort- 
gaged loans  were  insured  by  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corp.,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  inspection  during 
the  course  of  construction.  Any  decision  on 
the  future  participation  of  this  builder  in  the 
HOME  plan  will  be  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  problems  and  his  performance  in  fulfilling 
his  obligations  to  the  homeowners. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  it  is  very  short. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  thinks  it  reasonable,  considering  the  great 
number  of  homes  that  are  about  to  be  built 
under  the  HOME  ownership  programme  in 
the  total  Hamilton  area,  that  there  be  only 
one  inspector  to  inspect  all  of  the  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  the 
number  of  homes  that  would  be  brought  on 
the  market,  I  would  think  one  inspector  is 
possibly  not  the  number  that  should  be  used. 
I'll  check  with  my  officials  and  determine 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  more.  If 
there  is  a  necessity  for  more  inspectors,  we'll 
arrange  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


STATUS  OF  MINISTERIAL  FREEZE 
ORDERS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  .Housing. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  the  ministry 
has  had  in  regard  to  the  freeze  order  in 
Goderich  and  Colborne  townships  and  the 
reluctance    of    the    government    to    test    the 


validity  of  the  freeze  in  the  courts,  what  is 
the  legal  status  of  the  other  80-odd  freezes 
in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  ministerial  orders 
that  have  been  placed  are  legal  if  they  were 
placed  before  any  building  permits  were 
issued  for  a  certain  development.  In  certain 
cases,  the  building  permits  were  issued  by 
the  municipality  before  the  ministerial  order 
was  registered,  and  that  has  caused  us  a  prob- 
lem. We  hope  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  have 
the  problem  that  the  member  is  referring  to 
happening  throughout  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  One  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  time  has  more  than 
expired.  The  oral  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. 

Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  presented  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  McMichael  Canadian  Collection 
for  1973-1974. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil, from  the  standing  resources  development 
committee  reported  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1975: 

Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications 

Ministry  administration 

programme    $  33,830,000 

Maintenance  programme  244,354,000 

Construction  programme  474,135,000 

Public  operations  programme  15,528,000 
Safety  and  regulation 

programme  17,511,000 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  the  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  When  is  the  minister  going 
to  bring  in  the  new  liquor  Act  he  has  prom- 
ised for  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  is  the  member 
going  to  eliminate  local  option? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  as  follows:  to  permit  On- 
tario loan  corporations  and  trust  companies 
to  increase  their  borrowing  capacity,  firstly, 
by  permitting  them  to  issue  a  new  form  of 
instrument  known  as  a  subordinated  note; 
secondly,  by  increasing  the  present  maximum 
limitations  on  borrowings  of  20  times  share- 
holders' equity  by  allowing  borrowings  by 
loan  and  trust  corporations  in  excess  of  the 
authorized  statutory  20  times  maximum,  if  the 
excess  is  invested  in  short-term  liquid  assets; 
and  thirdly,  to  provide  discretionary  powers 
to  enable  subordinated  notes  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  shareholders'  equity  for  borrowing 
purposes. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  redefine  the  definition  of  a  loan  cor- 
poration from  that  of  a  corporation  that  makes 
mortgage  loans  to  that  of  a  corporation  that 
accepts  deposits  or  issues  debt  instruments 
to  the  public  and  invests  the  proceeds  in 
mortgage  loans.  This  will  free  from  the 
restriction  of  the  Act  those  corporations  that 
borrow  from  banks  and  issue  debt  instru- 
ments in  excess  of  $100,000,  and  those  that 
might  be  construed  as  investing  in  mortgages 
by  reason  of  the  issue  of  debentures  secured 
on  real  estate. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  additional  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  board  of 
directors  of  trust  companies  to  delegate  to  the 
president  of  the  trust  company  the  exercise 
of  discretionary  powers  as  contained  in*  any 
will  or  trust  instrument  on  behalf  of  the  trust 
company  without  derogating,  of  course,  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  trust  company  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  all  companies  whereso- 
ever incorporated,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  admitted 
to  registration  and  licensing  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  capital  and  non- 
resident requirements  as  would  an  Ontario- 
incorporated  company. 

Certain  other  minor  amendments  are  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Act,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  fascinating  that  the  minis- 
ter is  bringing  that  in  while  the  select  com- 
mittee   is    still    continuing    its    deliberations. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  now  continue  with 
the  installation  of  a  new  member.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  Does  the  member 
have  a  bill? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  yes.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  repair  an  omission  which  was 
left  by  the  government's  refusal  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  the  city  of  Ottawa's 
request  to  have  the  power  to  enforce  spend- 
ing limits  on  municipal  candidates  in  the 
1974  municipal  elections.  The  request  was 
put  to  Queen's  Park  in  due  time  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Treasurer,  who  said  that 
spending  limits  should  be  used  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  are  now  debating 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  the  city  of  Ottawa  or  any  other 
municipality  in  the  province  the  power  to  set 
spending  limits  for  candidates  for  municipal 
office  and  to  enforce  those  spending  limits  by 
compelling  any  person  who  violates  the  limits 
to  vacate  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  we  will  continue  with 
the— I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  on  a  point  of  clarification 
before  you  introduce  the  new  member, 
simply  because  everybody  else  will  disappear, 
in  order  that  we  understand  the  ground 
rules  for  the  debate  this  afternoon,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  we  have 
agreed  on  a  20-minute  lead-off  as  opposed  to 
15,  which  you  may  have  been  informed 
alxnit,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  House 
leader  for  the  government  if  he  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  committee  will  not  sit  this 
afternoon— assuming  that  that  would  lie  the 
wish  of  the  House— but  sits  in  the  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
communicate  on  this  prior  to  the  session 
and  from  my  point  of  view  I  felt  that  the 
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membership  of  the  committee  in  general  had 
agreed  to  sit,  but  certainly  if  it's  the  wish 
of  the  people  across  the  floor  not  to  sit, 
I  am  prepared  to  agree.  I  recall  that  on  the 
last  occasion  we  made  the  same  arrangements 
and  very  few  people  attended  the  House, 
which  was  rather  sad  because  that  time  then 
is  lost.  But  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  House,  I 
will  certainly  ask  the  committee  not  to  sit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  the  wish  of  the  House, 
that  the  committee  not  sit  this  afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  But  it  will  sit  this 
evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  not 
possible  for  that  committee  to  sit  this  evening. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  another  one  of 
those  days! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  we  will  try  again.  Now, 
can  we  continue  with  the  installation  of  our 
new  member? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Paul  Taylor, 
member-elect  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Carleton  East,  who  has  taken  the  oath  and 
signed  the  roll  and  now  claims  the  right  to 
take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  No.  8 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Private  member's 
motion  No.  8  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Resolution:  As  a  result  of  the  collapse 
of  Krauss-Maffei;  as  a  result  of  this  gov- 
ernment's preoccupation  with  magnetic 
levitation  transportation  systems  at  the 
expense  of  realistic  alternatives;  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  assigning  $1.3  billion  to  the 
implementation  of  such  systems,  thereby 
severely  limiting  capital  for  more  con- 
ventional and  immediately  available  sys- 
tems; as  a  result  of  the  consequent 
immobilization  of  transportation  planning 
for  all  areas  of  Ontario,  this  government 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  this  House. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  begin  this  no-confidence  motion 
by  welcoming  the  new  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Mr.  P.  Taylor)  to  our  ranks-to  "the" 
ranks,  in  the  generic  then— and  it  strikes 
me  there  has  been  more  hearty  applause  in 


the  last  three  weeks  on  this  side  of  the 
House  on  at  least  a  couple  of  occasions.  I 
must  say  he  has  already  expressed  his  views 
on  the  essential  decorum  and  tranquillity 
of  the  chamber,  and  doubtless  those  views 
will  be  reinforced  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  limited.  I  have  a 
number  of  specific  things  I  would  like  to  say 
about  this  no-confidence  motion,  and  I  shall 
proceed  directly  to  the  task. 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  substance  and 
generality  of  the  motion  rather  than  in  terms 
that  are  legalistic,  technical,  contractual  or 
financial  as  to  details.  I  would  like  to  make, 
if  I  could,  an  assessment  of  the  factors  which 
spawned  and  which  shattered  magnetic  levi- 
tation for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  what  that  implies  for 
this  province.  Let  me  try  to  put  it  in  con- 
text in  a  way  in  which  we,  at  least  in  this 
caucus,  see  it;  and  I  suspect  that  view  is 
shared  by  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  government's 
fundamental  approach  to  mass  urban  trans- 
portation in  Ontario,  and  more  specifically  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  other  big  city 
areas,  is  that  it  stems  from  a  political  moti- 
vation rather  than  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  at  work  and  the  solutions  which 
need  be  found.  In  fact,  it  speaks  to  the  kind 
of  internal  malaise,  which  I  think,  has  de- 
veloped the  growing  sense  of  public  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party.  It  speaks  to  that  role  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party,  so  well  embodied  in  the 
big  blue  machine,  as  a  manipulative  group, 
a  group  where  manipulation  is  more  impor- 
tant than  policy  and  where  decisions  are  made 
for  self-serving  reasons  rather  than  for  the 
public  interest. 

I  want  to  draw  the  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  sequence  of  events 
which  fostered  the  ultimate  collapse  of 
Krauss-Maffei.  It  began,  of  course,  with  the 
supposedly  heroic  cancellation  of  Spadina, 
which  was  then  an  act  of  nobility  but  is  now 
seen  as  an  act  of  infamy,  because  none  of  the 
alternatives  which  were  then  promised  or 
contemplated  have  ever  appeared.  Through- 
out the  post-Spadina  period  the  government 
was  preoccupied  with  an  approach  to  trans- 
portation which  was  largely  expedient  and 
opportunistic.  Some  of  us  who  were  engaged 
in  the  1971  election  campaign  well  remember 
the  absurdity  of  the  Buckminster  Fuller  pro- 
posals. That  was  followed  by  the  famous  an- 
nouncement on  Nov.  22,  1972,  at  the  Science 
Centre,    of   the    embracing   of   Krauss-Maffei 
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and    the    magnetic    levitation    transportation 
alternative. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  at  the  time  said 
that  the  old-fashioned  transportation  modes 
were  no  longer  desirable,  that  they  should 
do  something  which  was  realistic,  immedi- 
ately available,  largely  experimental  and  use- 
ful for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa.  He  was  wrong  on  all  counts  in  his 
initial  decision.  Krauss-Maffei  was,  if  you  will 
forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  bogus  from  the  out- 
set. It  was  a  personal  obsession  rather  than  a 
serious  practical  response  to  a  transportation 
problem.  It  reflected  this  tendency  for  self- 
infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  it  reflected  a  tendency  for  political 
spectacles  rather  than  practical  solutions. 
That  is  why  there  was  so  much  scepticism  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  about  Krauss-Maffei 
from  the  outset.  We  knew  the  political  oppor- 
tunism involved  and  we  found  it  suspect  to 
begin  with. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  illusion, 
whatever  it  might  have  consisted  of,  is  shat- 
tered. Krauss-Maffei  lies  in  remnants  of  in- 
gots and  steel  at  the  feet  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications.  It  was 
never  a  real  experiment  in  transportation;  it 
was  an  experiment  in  political  survival,  and  it 
failed. 

What  bothers  us,  in  terms  of  the  total 
context,  is  that  the  ministry  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  let  go  of  the  Krauss-Maffei  magnetic 
levitation  absurdity.  They  insist,  if  I  may  put 
it  tin's  way,  on  flogging  a  dead  train.  They 
are  determined  to  pursue  this  magnetic  levi- 
tation system  for  several  months  more.  They 
are  not  going  to  do  the  kinds  of  things,  the 
kind  of  alternatives  which  should  be  done.  In 
fact,  the  minister  has  not  really  been  entirely 
straight  with  us.  He  has  demonstrated  more 
candour  than  his  predecessor  and  the  govern- 
ment, but  there  are  still  missing  links  in  the 
whole  collapse  of  Krauss-Maffei. 

I  kept  on  asking  myself,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Democratic  Party  have  been 
asking  themselves:  "What  is  it  really  all  about? 
Why  did  it  all  collapse?  How  did  it  all  col- 
lapse? What  explains  it?"  I  sat  through  the 
discussion  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  and  I 
couldn't  sort  it  out  in  my  own  mind,  because 
the  arguments  given  officially  by  the  minister 
and  the  arguments  allegedly  given  by  the 
West  German  government  just  didn't  seem  to 
ring  true.  So  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Being  part  of  a  democratic  socialist 
movement  which  extends  beyond  provincial 
boundaries,  I  made  some  contacts  in  Ger- 
many. I  decided,  in  personal  terms,  to  try  to 


find  out  what  the  devil  was  at  the  root  of 
all  this. 

This  morning,  I  had  a  reasonably  lengthy 
conversation  with  the  man  who  is  Secretary 
of  State  for  Transportation  in  the  West  Ger- 
man government;  and  what  we  could  not 
understand  in  a  conversation  we  had  yester- 
day, and  in  a  conversation  we  again  had  this 
morning,  we  did  through  an  interpreter.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  more  highly  placed 
official  than  this  fellow  in  terms  of  giving  us 
the  sense  of  what  was  involved.  He  said  to 
me  at  one  point  in  the  conversation— and  I 
want  to  put  the  quote  absolutely  on  the 
record,  because  I  took  it  down  very  carefully 
and  asked  the  interpreter  to  repeat  it. 

He  said  to  me:  "Technical  development 
has  clearly  shown  that  no  economic  opera- 
tion can  be  expected  from  the  magnetic  levi- 
tation technique  when  applied  in  the  trans- 
urban  system."  That  is  to  say,  in  a  rapid 
transportation  system  within  a  city. 

I  said  to  him,  almost  incredulous:  "\o 
economic  operation?  Do  you  mean  no  revenue 
system,  such  as  we've  been  told  about  by  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions?" And  he  said:  "No  economic  opera- 
tion." 

"Specifically"— and  again  I'm  quoting— 
"when  small  vehicles  are  used,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  short  and  the  speeds  are  relatively 
low,  no  economic  operations  can  follow." 

I  thought  to  myself,  that's  one  of  the 
things  which  really  hasn't  been  said  to  us 
yet.  We've  been  told  that  the  West  Germans 
cut  back  because  of  economic  priorities. 
We've  been  told  there  were  the  occasional 
bugs  and  that  Krauss-Maffei  is  being  operated 
on  the  Transrapid  system  in  the  inter-citv 
system,  but  there  was  no  economic  cost 
benefit  value  that  we  haven't  yet  been  told. 

So  I  said  to  him— his  name  is  Mr.  Hein/ 
Ruhnau,  and  he  is  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transportation-I  said  to  him:  "What  about 
the  technical  bugs  which  were  inherent  in  the 
system?"  He  said  he  thought  the  technical 
problems  might  be  overcome  in  time  but 
that  the  costs  nssoeiated  with  solvimi  the 
technical  problems  were  so  high  that  it  would 
make  the  whole  system  absolutely  uneco- 
nomic. Then  he  raised  with  me  matters  of 
energy  making  it  impossible  for  the  system  to 
be  economic. 

I  thought  to  myself,  one  must  be  fair 
about  it.  This  is  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  in  the  West  Ger- 
man government. 

The  minister  here  in  Ontario  has  been 
dealing  with  Research  and  Technology.  They 
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were  engaged  in  the  funding  for  it.  So,  a  little 
later  this  morning,  I  had  another,  even  more 
lengthy  conversation  with  Dr.  Dietmar 
Frenzel.  He  is  the  head  of  the  task  force  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  funding  and  feasi- 
bility studies  for  magnetic  levitation  in  West 
Germany. 

What  Dr.  Frenzel  said  to  me,  I  found 
rather  difficult  to  believe.  I'm  just  going  to 
put  it  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I'm 
absolutely  confident  of  it  because  he  is  a  man 
who  happily  speaks  the  English  language 
pretty  fluently.  We  understood  each  other.  I 
know  a  little  German,  but  Heinz  Ruhnau  and 
I  needed  an  interpreter. 

Dr.  Frenzel  was  very  fluent  and  very  to  the 
point.  He  said,  to  put  it  in  his  own  perspec- 
tive, that  the  west  German  government  de- 
cided to  take  a  look  at  magnetic  levitation  as 
a  system  which  would  be  an  alternative  to 
the  wheels-on-steel  approach  and  that  mag- 
netic levitation  might  emerge  where  the  velo- 
cities became  so  high  that  wheels-on-steel  en- 
countered an  enormous  number  of  problems. 
But  they  then  decided  to  look  at  magnetic 
levitation  in  terms  of  mass  rapid  transit  within 
cities  themselves. 

He  said  to  me— and  again  I  quote  directly: 
We  went  in  deeper  and  deeper  until  we 
had  a  basis  for  determining  cost  effective- 
ness,   until    we   could   determine    at   what 
time  it  would  have  been  possible  for  real 
urban  transportation  to  occur.  We  learned 
that  magnetic  levitation  has  a  severe  draw- 
back because  it  cannot  overcome  in  eco- 
nomics the  conventional  light  rail  and  rail- 
road system.  It  is  just  too  expensive  at  this 
time. 
So    I   asked   him   wherein   lay   the   problems 
with  overcoming  the  economics?  Let  me  tell 
the  government  what  they've  discovered,  since 
presumably  they  know  it  too;  but  we  never 
shared  it. 

They  discovered  that  it  needs  more  room 
and  installation  than  they  previously  thought; 
that  there  are  serious  safety  problems  which 
cannot  now  be  overcome;  that  there  are 
unpredictable  energy  costs;  and  that  the 
electronic  problems  are  so  severe  that  it 
would  take  a  minimum  of  five  more  years 
and  $20  million  to  $25  million  to  make  it 
even  marginally  competitive  with  wheels-on- 
steel,   and   then   they   couldn't   guarantee   it. 

They  couldn't  get  clear  answers  from 
Krauss-Maffei,  so  they  said  to  themselves: 
"There  is  just  no  point  in  pursuing  Krauss- 
Maffei  for  urban  transportation  means  at  all. 
We  may  think  it  has  applicability  for  the 
transrapid  system  of  250  to  300  miles  dis- 
tance in  velocities  of  over  300  kilometres  an 


hour.  But  it  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for 
internal    urban    transportation." 

They  looked  at  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
all  the  alternatives  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  debate.  Mag- 
netic levitation  was  irrelevant,  costly  and  in- 
supportable now  in  technological  terms,  and 
the  old-fashioned  light  rail  and  subway  alter- 
natives, in  fact,  made  sense. 

I  said  to  him:  "When  did  you  learn  all 
this  as  head  of  the  task  force?"  He  said: 
"We  got  our  first  intimations  of  it  a  year 
ago.  Six  months  ago  the  pattern  became  clear 
and  we  then  made  the  recommendations  to 
the  Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
Bonn." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): The  member  for  Armourdale  (Mr. 
Carton)  must  have  been  having  his  doubts 
when  he  was  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  like  to  know  where  was 
the  ministry  through  this  period  of  time,  the 
two  years  that  the  government  committed 
itself  to  magnetic  levitation?  There  were 
these  reports  the  minister  kept  on  handing 
down  on  the  perfection  of  Krauss-Maffei.  Here 
we've  got  the  head  of  the  task  force  in- 
volved in  looking  at  its  feasibility  and  its 
funding,  who  indicates  that  on  X  number  of 
counts,  all  of  them  itemized,  it  is  insupport- 
able. A  month  and  a  half  ago  the  minister 
gave  us  in  this  Legislature,  to  the  public 
at  large,  so  he  said  in  his  estimates,  a  re- 
port which  showed  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment. How  come  Ontario  didn't  discover  the 
drawbacks?  How  come  we  lost  so  much  time 
and  perhaps  some  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  in  this 
caucus  tend  to  think.  We  in  this  caucus  tend 
to  think  that  what  began  as  a  piece  of 
political  opportunism,  ended  up  with  a  sort 
of  self-hypnosis  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  were  involved.  They  forgot  about  its 
value  in  applying  it  to  people  and  transporta- 
tion systems.  They  didn't  look  at  the  cost 
benefit  analysis.  They  didn't  look  at  making 
it  a  serious  revenue  system,  except  in  that 
kind  of  strange,  beleagured  obsession  with 
the  technological  grandeur. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  can't 
get  from  Scarborough  to  Queen's  Park  on 
grandeur.  That's  where  the  whole  system 
collapsed.  What  the  German  government 
found  after  such  careful  study  was  a  com- 
pletely irrelevant  system  for  intra-city  urban 
transportation,  which  is  something  we  should 
have  discovered  some  time  ago  and  never 
have  committed  ourself  to  at  the  outset. 
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We  say  to  the  minister  to  call  back  his 
engineers,  the  five  engineers  he  sent  off  to 
Munich  yesterday  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario.  Let  him  call  back 
whatever  engineers  he  may  have  there.  Maybe 
it's  at  the  expense  of  Krauss-Maffei,  within 
the  $10  million;  I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  it. 

Sever  the  contract  with  McDonnell 
Douglas.  The  minister  told  us  in  his  state- 
ment the  other  day  that  Ontario  has  ex- 
clusive rights  for  Canada  for  the  $30  million 
worth  of  research  and  technology,  and  non- 
exclusive rights  elsewhere.  Our  answer  to 
the  minister  is:  "It  won't  fly,  Orville."  The 
government  has  no  exclusive  rights  to  any- 
thing that  is  of  value,  because  that  tech- 
nology as  an  intra-urban  system  for  mass 
rapid  transportation  is  absolutely  dead  as  a 
doornail. 

We  should  have  been  told  that  some  days 
ago,  rather  than  the  kinds  of  statements 
which  were  made  in  the  House  by  way  of 
sort  of  official  promulgations.  That's  just 
not  good  enough.  That's  the  kind  of  backing 
and  filling,  and  continuing  commitment  of 
Ontario  dollars  and  Ontario  expertise  to  a 
system  which  has  finished. 

The  minister  indicated  in  committee  that 
he  is  going  to  spend  another  120  to  150 
days  of  first-phase  analysis  of  further  de- 
velopment of  Krauss-Maffei.  Throwing  bad 
money  after  bad  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  this  instance.  We  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  cut  anchor,  to  sever  it  all.  Now, 
what  has  been  lost,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  very 
serious  terms,  is  immensely  valuable  time; 
almost  three  years  now.  I  recall— and  it 
relates  to  a  question  that  was  asked  by  the 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Givens) 
during  question  period— that  in  the  spring  of 
1973,  Mr.  Soberman  recommended  a  crash 
programme  for  light  rapid  transit  to  Scar- 
borough. And  this  government's  response  was 
a  two-year  study  at  the  cost  of  $900,000. 
And  why  a  two-year  study?  Because  all  of 
the  eggs  were  in  the  GO-Urban  basket. 

The  question  of  the  need  for  the  Queen 
St.  subway  line  was  severely  delimited  be- 
cause of  this  obsession  with  the  GO-Urban 
transit.  GO  Transit,  the  one  system  which  is 
operating  in  this  province,  has  been  under- 
mined by  this  government.  In  fact,  its  budget 
for  1974-1975  is  one-third  down  from  what 
it  was  in  the  previous  year,  as  this  govern- 
ment continues  to  emphasize  its  fixation  with 
GO-Urban. 

And  it  is  building  a  new  expressway,  High- 
way 404,  and  pretending  that  it  is  to  allow 
people  to  reach  their  cottages  going  north.  In 
reality,  it  is  bringing  all  of  the  people  up  and 


down  the  Richmond  Hill-Newmarket  line  into 
the  city,  doing  exactly  to  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto what  it  pretended  it  didn't  want  done 
when  it  terminated  the  Spadina  Expressway. 

Since  1971  the  average  daily  volumes  for 
cars  coming  into  Metro  are  up:  On  the  QEW 
between  Dixie  Rd.  and  Highway  427  by  60 
per  cent;  on  Highway  400  from  Highway  401 
to  Finch  Ave.  by  35  per  cent;  on  Highway 
401  from  Warden  Ave.  to  Victoria  Park  Ave. 
by  62  per  cent.  This  government's  own  stud- 
ies show  that  the  roads  and  the  arteries  will 
be  clogged  beyond  repair  by  1981,  and  all  it 
could  do  over  the  last  two  years  was  to  pre- 
occupy itself  with  the  supernatural  fantasy 
of  Krauss-Maffei;  which  never  made  any 
sense  at  all,  except  to  serve  the  egos  of  the 
politicians  involved. 

So  all  in  all,  throughout  Metro  and  else- 
where Mr.  Speaker,  transportation  planning 
is  in  a  shambles.  It's  one  of  the  greatest 
failures  of  this  Premier's  years.  This  govern- 
ment is  now  planning  a  big  sewer  pipe  to 
bring  an  additional  880,000  to  1.3  million 
people  into  the  area  by  1995,  and  it  has  no 
transportation  plans  to  handle  it.  The  govern- 
ment has  got  Malvern,  the  North  Pickering 
community,  the  zoo  and  the  airport  in  north- 
eastern Metro;  and  no  transportation  mode 
yet  on  track.  What  are  those  people  to  do? 

Northwestern  Metro  had  the  Spadina  Ex- 
pressway severed  in  1971.  What  are  those 
people  now  to  do?  All  the  alternatives  were 
emasculated  by  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment leaped  into  an  experiment  which  is  now 
revealed  as  hollow  in  concept  and  totally 
without  substance. 

What  this  caucus  says  to  the  Premier  is 
that  not  another  penny  should  go  down  rhe 
drain  of  magnetic  levitation.  If  the  system 
is  ever  useful  for  inter-city  ground  transpor- 
tation—and I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  men  to  whom  I  spoke  this  morning 
in  the  ministry  of  transportation  in  West 
Germany,  and  in  the  ministry  of  science  and 
technology  in  West  Germany,  weren't  even 
sure  that  magnetic  levitation  would  work 
inter-city;  but  they  were  sure  that  it  would 
never  work  in  economic  terms  within  cities. 
We  say  not  another  penny  to  that  experi- 
ment; let  them  have  any  rights  to  what  they 
want. 

The  government  should  pull  its  money— as 
much  of  that  $1.3  billion  as  it  can  possibly 
pull  together— into  light  rail  rapid  transit  on 
a  crash  basis,  into  the  subway  system  on  a 
crash  basis,  and  provide  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  for  Hamilton,  for  Ottawa  and  for 
other  cities  in  Ontario,  the  kind  of  transpor- 
tation alternatives  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  my  seat  simply  by  say- 
ing that  for  three  smug  and  self-deluding 
years,  the  Province  of  Ontario  allowed  GO- 
Urban  to  dominate  the  entire  transportation 
scene.  It  is  a  surreal  experiment  in  transpor- 
tation planning.  It  never  went  anywhere,  and 
we  now  learned  that  it  never  could  go  any- 
where. It  bespeaks  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry,  and  it  bespeaks  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  It  distorted  all  our 
priorities,  it  distorted  all  of  the  transporta- 
tion planning  through  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  province. 

It  is  simply  time  for  the  government  to 
sever  the  connection,  to  start  afresh  and  to 
begin  now  to  give  the  people  of  southern 
Ontario,  and  indeed  many  of  the  northern 
communities  the  transportation  systems  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

If  there  is  ever  a  litany  of  failure,  if  there 
is  ever  a  saga  demonstrating  the  incapacity 
of  the  Tories  to  govern,  it  is  this  one;  and  if 
there  is  ever  a  non-confidence  motion  which 
deserves  to  be  supported,  it  is  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the 
Legislature  a  group  of  grade  7  and  8  students 
from  Conestoga  Public  School  with  their 
principal,   teachers   and   a   group   of  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who  are  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  participating  in  this  motion  of 
no  confidence  is  like  threshing  old  straw. 
Our  position  has  been  consistent  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  We  pointed  out  all  the  pitfalls 
with  respect  to  this  Krauss-MafFei  matter  right 
from  the  start,  and  we're  not  drawing  atten- 
tion at  the  last  minute  to  this  particular  issue, 
which  has  wound  up  so  tragically. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  time  that  we  welcome 
the  new  member  for  Carleton  East.  This 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  propitious  time 
for  him  to  come  in. 

In  a  sense,  participating  in  this  debate  on 
the  vote  of  confidence  is  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity, because  all  of  us  who  are  in  this  chamber 
know  how  this  vote  will  wind  up.  I'm  rather 
cynically  amused  at  some  of  the  media,  in 
reading  the  columns  where  some  of  the  col- 
umnists have  been  saying:  "Isn't  it  awful?" 

You  know,  it  is  a  funny  thing  with  the 
columnists— they  either  come  at  you  with  a 


meat  cleaver  or  they  pull  out  the  crying 
towel.  Now  they're  saying:  "Poor  Bill  Davis. 
We're  attacking  him  like  jackals,  but  he's 
such  a  nice  guy.  He  tried  hard  and  he  meant 
well;  unfortunately  he  took  a  gamble  and  it 
didn't  pay  off." 

We're  not  attacking  him  because  he's  a 
nice  guy,  we're  not  attacking  him  because  he 
took  a  gamble  on  technology  which  didn't 
pay  off;  we  have  a  right  to  criticize  a  man 
who  insists  on  playing  with  dynamite  when 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  handle  percussion 
caps.  We  insist  on  the  right  to  criticize  the 
man  who  doesn't  know  the  rudiments  of  how 
to  put  a  business  deal  together  properly. 

Here  is  a  man  who  comes  along  and 
unilaterally  and  deliberately  shatters  the 
transportation  plans  for  the  metropolitan 
corporation  with  the  war  cry:  "Cities  are  for 
people!"  This  was  a  cry  that  shook  the  world 
and  won  him  the  election  in  1971. 

He  had  no  alternative  in  mind  when  he 
left  us  with  a  ditch  in  my  riding  over  there. 
It  doesn't  improve  with  age;  no  grass  grows, 
no  weeds  grow— no  nothing.  He  scuttled  us 
without  an  expressway.  Everybody  in  the 
outlying  areas— in  Sudbury,  Kirkland  Lake,  in 
Kakabeka  Falls  and  I  dare  say  Sault  Ste 
Marie— thought  they  would  use  the  money 
saved  on  the  Spadina  Expressway  to  improve 
transportation  conditions  in  their  areas,  but 
no  such  remedies  were  involved  in  these  out- 
lying areas,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  towns. 
There  is  nothing  for  anybody  else,  there  is 
nothing  for  us;  and  there  the  ditch  lies.  It's 
demoralizing  and  it's  disillusioning  for  those 
who  have  to  drive  by  there  all  the  time  and 
look  at  this,  and  the  people  in  the  area  feel 
terrible  about  it. 

Then  he  brought  in  his  Buckminster  Fuller 
report  for  about  $30,000.  It  was  an  object 
of  ridicule,  it  was  laughed  at  and  it  was 
never  considered  seriously.  We  kept  on  ask- 
ing questions  about  the  Buckminster  Fuller 
report,  and  the  Premier  kept  on  replying: 
"If  Metro  doesn't  use  it,  we  will  use  it— we 
will  implement  it."  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  3/2  years  on  the  Buckminster  Fuller  re- 
port, because  it  is  so  ridiculous  in  its  con- 
cept that  it's  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  cost  us  $15,000. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  now  the  contractor,  KVN 
(Kilmer  Van  Nostrand),  puts  up  a  sign 
They're  going  to  build  a  subway  3/2  years 
too  late— indeed  10  years  too  late.  Under  the 
circumstances,  without  the  expressway,  the 
subway  is  in  the  wrong  place  for  the  wrong 
reasons;     because    without    the    expressway, 
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the  subway  makes  no  sense  in  that  particular 
route. 

Without  the  expressway,  the  government  is 
putting  the  subway  through  in  an  area  where 
the  density  of  population  is  35  people  per 
acre,  and  there  shouldn't  be  a  subway  in  an 
area  that  doesn't  have  at  least  350  people  per 
acre.  What  it  means  is  that  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  whole  movement  to  rezone  the 
area  for  the  purpose  of  highrise.  Boy,  that  is 
going  to  be  met  with  a  volley  of  grape  shot. 

So  the  government  refuses  to  reopen  the 
question  of  the  Spadina  Expressway.  I  won't 
get  into  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  on  that 
right  now.  It  is  going  to  persist  on  extend- 
ing the  Don  Valley  Expressway  northwards 
to  Newmarket  when  the  expressway  is  al- 
ready overloaded.  Everybody  says  it  is— it 
has  jammed  up  Metro  Toronto.  The  govern- 
ment is  choking  Metro  Toronto  on  the  east 
but  refuses  to  open  the  expressway  on  the 
west. 

The  Scarborough  corridor  is  hung  up  in 
the  air  after  a  costly  study,  The  dial-a-bus 
system  flopped  and  they  are  trying  to  revive 
it.  There  is  no  alternative  in  sight. 

And  here  the  Premier  comes  along— self- 
appointed,  pre-eminent  authority  of  public 
transit— in  November  of  1972  with  a  fanfare 
at  the  Science  Centre.  He  scared  the  living 
daylights  out  of  us  with  the  lights,  the  tele- 
vision cameras,  the  public  relations  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  brochures— one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  of  them  that  I  have  here. 
Is  he  going  to  recover  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  it  cost  to  print  these? 

He  announced  the  GO-Urban  system,  the 
Krauss-Maffei  system,  and  he  made  promises 
of  dates  when  GO-Urban  would  go  in  and 
when  it  would  be  operating. 

And  we  were  tantalized  with  these  world 
rights.  We  were  going  to  sell  these  things. 
I  think  the  minister's  predecessor  said  we 
were  going  to  make  $30  million  out  of  the 
world  rights,  and  when  he  was  questioned 
by  me  in  this  Legislature  he  indicated  that 
the  city  of  Heidelberg  was  going  to  put  in 
this  system;  because  I  was  suspicious  as  to 
why  the  German  government  wasn't  putting 
in  the  GO-Urban  system  of  magnetic  levi- 
tation  if  this  was  such  a  hot-shot  scheme. 

Then  the  Premier  went  ahead  and  he  grab- 
bed the  Transit  Man  of  the  Year  award  like 
a  man  grabs  a  hot  stove  with  two  hands. 
He  didn't  renounce  that  award.  He  went 
down  to  Florida  to  collect  it  and  he  took  all 
the  bows  and  all  the  plaudits. 

This  is  why  we  are  criticizing  him  and 
this  is   the  point  on  which   I  criticize  him; 


this  is  why  I  criticize  him.  Here  is  a  man 
who  came  along,  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment, repudiated  a  contract  which  he  made 
with  another  government,  the  Metropolitan 
corporation— did  so  unilaterally— and  then  be- 
comes the  victim  of  his  own  ploy  when  the 
West  German  government  turns  around  and 
pulls  the  rug  out  from  under  a  company  with 
whom  it  has  a  contract. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  what 
the  Premier  did  in  his  own  country,  in  his 
own  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  had  enough 
intelligence  to  have  gone  to  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment and  said  to  them:  "Look  boys,  I 
am  making  an  investment  of  a  zillion  dollars 
here,  you  are  underwriting  the  Krauss- 
Maffei  firm.  For  God's  sake,  will  you  tell 
me  that  you  are  going  to  stay  in,  because 
otherwise,  if  you  withdraw  your  support,  we 
are  going  to  wind  up  with  egg  all  over  our 
faces." 

That  is  just  how  this  government  has 
wound  up.  This  is  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing.  This  is  why  we  are  criticizing  him. 

Any  businessman  who  doesn't  understand 
that  you  go  to  a  guarantor,  you  go  to  an 
underwriter,  and  you  ask  him  for  his  support, 
you  ask  for  his  acquiescence  specifically  in 
writing,  that  he  will  continue  his  support 
of  this  scheme;  this  is  what  undermines  our 
confidence.  How  can  you  Have  confidence 
in  a  man  who  does  business  that  way?  It 
shows  that  he  hasn't  got  the  basic  con- 
ception of  how  to  set  up  a  business  deal. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear.  Right. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  this  is  the  Premier  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  not  that  he  gambled  on 
technology  that  didn't  pay  off.  In  fact, 
Krauss-Maffei  is  still  being  supported  by 
the  Bonn  government.  They  have  doubled 
the  support.  They  have  gone  from  16  million 
deutsche  marks  to  32  million  deutsche  marks 
for  their  interurban  system. 

So  it  isn't  as  if  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment has  withdrawn  its  complete  support 
from  Krauss-Maffei.  That  is  not  true.  All 
this  stuff  that  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  talked  about  may  be  ex  post 
facto  rationalization  as  they  try  to  justify 
why  they  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
interurban  scheme  that  they  had  supported 
up  to  that  point.  But  we  were  giving  in- 
formation in  this  chamber  from  Prof.  Eric 
Laithwaite  and  from  Prof.  Robertson  and 
from  others;  we  were  indicating  to  the 
minister  and  to  his  predecessor  that  we  had 
no    confidence    in    this    magnetic    levitation 
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system,  and  the  linear  induction  motor  for 
this  particular  purpose;  especially  when 
Montreal  wouldn't  take  it,  when  Edmonton 
wouldn't  take  it,  when  Vancouver  wouldn't 
take  it. 

Then  he  started  telling  us  about  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  he  started  telling  us  about 
Alberta  helping  him.  When  he  talked  about 
BART— the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system 
in  San  Francisco— he  scoffed;  when  we 
talked  to  him  about  the  system  failing  in 
Morgan  town,  West  Virginia,  he  scoffed; 
when  we  indicated  to  him  that  the  US 
government  was  withdrawing  its  support  from 
this  sophisticated  technology,  he  scoffed.  He 
said  that  he  could  do  better.  He  couldn't 
hire  engineers  here,  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
do  better. 

Now  he  persists  in  hanging  on— and  I 
agree  with  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West— the  minister  says  he  has  a  marketable 
commodity  in  this  junkpile  of  technology. 
All  he  has  here  are  the  salvage  rights  to 
the  Titanic. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Very  well 
said. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  minister  gets  on  television 
last  Saturday  night— I  heard  him;  he  looked 
great.  He's  a  great  broadcaster. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):   Thank  you. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  He  didn't 
make  any  sense,  but  he  looked  great. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  minister  didn't  tell  the 
people  the  thing  was  scuttled,  that  it  got 
derailed,  that  it  hit  a  brick  wall  and  that's 
the  end  of  it.  He  told  them  there  would  be 
a  delay,  as  if  he  were  announcing  a  delay 
on  the  air  because  he  couldn't  get  a  squib 
on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  "Please  do  not  adjust  your 
set." 

Mr.  Givens:  Yes:  "Don't  adjust  your  set. 
There  is  a  slight  delay."  That's  what  he 
told  them. 

But  the  minister  shouldn't  feel  bad.  You 
know,  they  have  figured  out  on  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  system  in  San  Francisco 
that  they  could  have  furnished  each  of  the 
people  using  that  system  with  a  Fleetwood 
Cadillac  for  what  it  has  cost  them  to  put 
that  system  into  operation. 

So  the  minister  need  not  feel  so  bad,  be- 
cause the  pulling  out  of  the  rug  came  now. 
He  could  have  been  opening  the  test  track 


at   the    CNE    next   year,    and    the    telegram 

could  have  come  to  him  then.  What  would 

he  have  done? 

So    it's    goodbye    magnetic    levitation    and 

back   to   the   wheel.    The  phantasmagoria   is 

over- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Round  or 

square  wheels? 

Mr.  Givens:  As  I  say,  he's  lucky  it  didn't 
happen  next  year. 

The  minister  says  it  isn't  going  to  cost 
us  anything,  that  we  are  getting  all  this 
for  free,  with  30  engineers  for  a  whole 
year  and  the  use  of  the  test  track. 

If  the  test  track  is  so  valuable,  I  don't 
know  why  we  were  going  to  build  a  new 
test  track  at  the  CNE.  I  could  never  under- 
stand that.  And  I  wasn't  too  clear  about  the 
minister's  answer  this  afternoon  about  the 
licensing  question,  as  to  whether  we  really 
saved  that  half  a  million  bucks. 

Here  is  the  Scarborough  study,  about 
which  the  minister  spoke  this  afternoon: 
"How  can  you  expect  Krauss-Maffei  to  re- 
turn the  money  for  a  study  that  took  place 
in  Scarborough?"  This  study  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  route  where  the 
government  was  going  to  shove  GO-Urban, 
and  the  costs  should  be  recoverable  from 
Krauss-Maffei,  because  this  is  the  money  that 
the  ministry  spent  to  determine  where  it  was 
going  to  put  that  system.  And  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  Eglinton  study.  With  great 
respect,  I  suggest  to  the  minister  there  are 
thousands  of  dollars  that  he  spent  in  con- 
nection this  this  matter  that  will  not  be  re- 
covered from  Krauss-Maffei. 

The  Metro  transportation  system  is  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  and  the  same 
is  true  for  all  the  other  cities,  because  Ot- 
tawa was  promised  relief  and  Hamilton  was 
promised  relief.  On  Saturday  night  the  minis- 
ter also  said— does  he  remember  what  he 
said  to  them  in  his  closing  lines?  "Have  you 
seen  those  bright  new  red  shiny  buses  on 
your  streets?"  And  the  minister  indicated  to 
the  people  that  the  government  was  paying 
for  them.  I  guess  the  province  must  be  con- 
tributing 75  per  cent  to  some  of  the  newer 
buses  that  are  coming  out  there  and  the 
government  is  sort  of  giving  it  to  them  as  a 
consolation  prize. 

What  about  the  Scarborough  corridor? 
What  is  the  minister  going  to  do  there?  What 
is  he  going  to  do  with  respect  to  the  new 
airport?  What  is  he  going  to  do  about  the 
increase  in  motor  vehicle  registration  in  this 
city  now? 
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The  traffic  congestion  is  horrendous.  I  know 
the  minister  lives  in  the  Soo,  but  he  ought 
to  stick  around  some  time  and  ride  up  and 
down  during  the  rush  hour  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  this  metropolitan  area— as  well  as  in  Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton  and  Windsor;  I  am  talking 
for  the  other  cities  as  well. 

We  have  had  3%  years  of  delay,  and  that's 
an  imponderable  cross  that  the  minister  will 
never  be  able  to  figure  out  on  his  computer. 
This  has  been  a  psychological  blow  and  a 
setback  for  public  transportation,  and  it  has 
caused  a  loss  of  confidence. 

The  minister  indicated  to  us  in  the  com- 
mittee on  estimates  that  he  was  going  to 
stick  with  it  for  another  120  days.  I  suggest 
to  him  that  even  with  that  120-day  period,  he 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  put  Humpty- 
Dumpty  back  together  again  with  the  five 
engineers  he  sent  over  there  yesterday.  There 
is  no  way  he  can  do  that.  As  far  as  the 
minister's  man,  Kirk  Foley,  is  concerned,  it's 
wonderful.  He  is  not  an  accountant;  he  is 
not  an  engineer;  he  is  not  a  lawyer;  he  is 
not  an  economist.  When  you  ask  him  a 
difficult  question  he  gives  a  terrific  answer 
with  6-ft.-long,  sesquipedalian  words  that 
are  absolutely  brilliant.  But  when  you  ask 
him  easy  questions,  such  as,  "How  many 
$40,000-a-year  engineers  have  you  got?  How 
many  times  did  you  go  to  Germany?  What 
is  the  name  of  the  PR  firm  that  you  used? 
How  much  did  you  pay  to  your  PR  firm?" 
Right  away  he  is  struck  with  amnesia;  he 
doesn't  remember. 

The  government  doesn't  have  a  vote  of 
confidence  here  today.  They  are  going  to 
ring  the  bells  and  their  people  are  going  to 
come  in  for  the  vote  from  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  where  they  secrete  themselves— 

Mr.  Lewis:    Secrete  themselves— not  bad. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  they  are  going  to  win  it. 
They  are  going  to  empty  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  interstices  of  this  building  and  they 
are  going  to  come  in  here— 

An  hon.  member:    That's  the  washrooms. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen 
last  Saturday's  Star,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  there 
was  a  poll  published  on  the  front  page.  The 
headline  says:  "Poll  Shows  Support  for  Davis 
in  Metro  Down  by  Two-Thirds."  It  quotes  a 
Peter  Regenstreif  poll  which  shows  that  on 
a  sample  of  404  people  the  government  is 
finished,  that  the  Premier  is  down  by  two- 
thirds. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Givens:  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  in  polls  or 
I  don't  believe  in  these  samples,  because  all 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  can  point  to  a 
poll  which  was  in  our  favour  which  was  dis- 
proved; or  which  was  against  us  and  which 
was  disproved. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can't  think  of  one  that  has 
ever  been  in  our  favour,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Givens:  Well  I  can  think  of  polls  that 
were  disproved.  I  have  enough  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  party  opposite  that  with 
its  bottomless  money  bag  it  can  make  a  lot 
of  adjustments  between  now  and  election 
day,  whenever  it  may  be,  and  that  it  will 
probably  recover  a  lot  of  lost  ground. 

But  I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
don't  have  to  take  a  sample  of  opinion.  I 
get  around  in  this  town  quite  a  lot  and  I 
have  seen  literally  hundreds  of  people  over 
the  weekend,  what  with  the  Royal  dinner  and 
another  dinner  and  a  rally  and  everything 
else.  I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  people 
over  the  weekend.  And  do  you  know  what. 
Mr.  Speaker? 

An  hon.  member:  At  least  404. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  government  may  win  the 
vote  today  but  I  saw  hundreds  of  people  out 
there  who  were  laughing  at  them.  They  have 
become  an  object  of  ridicule  and  derision.  No 
matter  how  the  vote  of  confidence  goes  this 
afternoon  in  this  chamber,  out  there  they  are 
laughing  at  the  government  and  that's  where 
the  vote  of  confidence  on  this  motion  this 
afternoon  is  being  decided— out  on  the  Itreeto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly 
in  this  debate  this  afternoon.  Amongst  all  the 
other  considerations  which  I  had  and  thoughts 
which  I  had  in  the  last  few  days,  and  over 
the  months  previous  with  respect  to  the 
Krauss-Maffei  system,  there  was  one  consid- 
eration that  I  must  admit  did  occur  to  me 
amongst  all  the  others;  and  that  was,  as  an 
engineer  I  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  at 
what  is  now  clearly  the  collapse  and  the 
abandonment  of  a  magnetic  levitation  trans- 
portation system  became  of  the  obvious  tech- 
nical difficulties. 

As  an  engineer,  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  these  technical  difficulties  sur- 
mounted even  though  they  looked  quite  in- 
surmountable. It  was  a  pipedream  right  from 
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the  very  start.  The  day  the  announcements 
were  made  about  the  magnetic  levitation 
system  there  were  two  points  that  struck  me. 
On  the  degree  of  development  that  had  taken 
place  up  to  that  point,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  be  developed  within  the 
time  frame  needed  and  set  forth  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  to  have  a  model  operating 
at  the  CNE  grounds  in  the  spring  of  1975. 

I  wondered  then  just  how  many  sorts  of 
announcements  we  would  go  through  of 
slight  delays  about  the  opening  up  and  per- 
formance of  this  type  of  system  before  the 
government  finally  announced  that  on  that 
short-term  basis  it  wasn't  going  to  even  come 
close  to  making  it. 

The  second  point  of  scepticism,  again  un- 
derlying the  government  opportunism  through- 
out this  whole  thing,  was  the  utterly  prepos- 
terous proposal  that  it  was  going  to  run  on 
Hydro  rights  of  way,  traversed  by  the  high 
tension,  high  voltage  Hydro  lines.  Irrespective 
of  where  else  it  might  be  applicable  and 
might  run  at  some  time  in  the  future,  it  sure 
as  blazes  was  not  going  to  run  in  the  same 
vicinity  as  high  tension,  high  voltage  hydro 
lines  which  generate  and  create  their  own 
electrical  and  magnetic  fields. 

The  inherent  problems  of  having  them  run 
anywhere  near  that  site,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hydro  lines,  would  be  tremendously  more 
difficult  in  comparison  with  getting  them  to 
run  in  the  absence  of  those. 

To  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  routes 
and  one  of  the  areas  proposed  as  the  possible 
use  and  application  of  this  magnetic  levitation 
system,  to  me  at  that  time  indicated  that 
someone  was  doing  a  sell  job  on  this  prov- 
ince. If  that  wasn't  the  case,  then  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  vain  hopes  that  this  would  be 
the  one  issue  and  the  one  thing  which  would 
pull  them  through  this  next  election,  was 
searching  for  something  to  be  pulled  over 
their  eyes. 

The  scheme  was  one  of  political  opportun- 
ism to  me,  right  from  the  start.  It  was  not 
based  on  sound  scientific  principles.  If  it  was 
going  to  work,  it  certainly  was  not  going  to 
work  in  the  short  run.  It  would  not  be  any- 
where near  operational  by  the  spring  of  1975. 
It  was  a  great  futuristic  thrust  that  this  gov- 
ernment hoped  it  could  come  close  to  doing 
something  about  in  time  for  the  next  election. 
In  so  doing,  it  neglected  totally  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  rest  of  this  province. 

Even  so,  irrespective  of  what  happened  to 
this,  I  was  really  concerned  about  the  devel- 
opment of  this  type  of  transportation  system 
which  seemed  to  have  such  limited  applica- 


bility. If  one  puts  together  the  present  and 
projected  passenger  densities  and  projected 
loads  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  it  would  fit  very 
nicely  on  a  couple  of  places  only.  When  you 
take  it  to  other  cities,  such  as  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa,  the  two  other  cities  mainly  men- 
tioned, it  looked  as  if  it  wasn't  applicable  at 
all. 

An  increase  in  the  bus  system  and  a  couple 
of  subways  in  Toronto,  with  its  indicated 
need  for  a  much  higher  density  system,  would 
have  been  the  solution  to  the  problem.  One 
was  going  to  have  to  fiddle  and  find  routes 
search  where  this  proposed  population  move- 
ment would,  in  fact,  fit. 

Having  bought  the  principle,  the  govern- 
ment had  to  somehow  twist  the  whole  trans- 
portation system  around  in  order  that  it  could 
fit  its  system  into  it.  It  wasn't  a  system  de- 
signed, in  fact,  to  meet  the  needs.  When  one 
got  out  into  Hamilton  and  Ottawa,  that  par- 
ticular problem  became  even  more  obvious 
in  that  one  would  have  to  really  search  for 
areas  there  that  had  suitable  passenger  de- 
mand and  population  densities  for  this  par- 
ticular intermediate  range  of  transportation. 
It  was  completely  non-applicable  in  the  rest 
of  the  province. 

In  that  period,  other  studies  or  other  forms 
of  transportation  on  other  localities  were  com- 
pletely neglected.  The  Windsor  bus  system 
has  not  materially  improved  over  that  time. 
Windsor  has  a  crying  need  for  an  adequate 
bus  system,  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem. This  is  true  of  every  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  are  none  really  ade- 
quately serviced  by  transportation  systems  in 
the  province. 

But  no,  the  government  is  going  to  let  all 
those  problems  continue  in  all  those  other 
cities  as  the  top  priority  is  given  to  Metro 
Toronto.  The  government  wanted  to  develop 
in  Metro  Toronto,  for  hopefully  all  the  prov- 
ince to  see,  a  particular  system— which  I  was 
really  sceptical  about  working  in  the  first 
place.  Meanwhile,  all  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lems go  unattended. 

It  was  close  to  two  years  ago  that,  through 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  (Mr.  Burr),  an  Instaglide  system  of 
lower  density  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. It  has  been  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion more  than  once.  It  is  a  system  which 
may  be  applicable  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities— Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London  and  Wind- 
sor. There  are  cities  in  which  the  capacity  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  intermediate  range  trans- 
portation   system    proposed    here.    It    is   one 
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which  could  take  the  pressure  off  the  bus 
lines  and  could  replace  bus  lines,  and  be  both 
an  adequate  short-term  and  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

That  has  never  really  been  taken  up.  I 
gather  that  again  today  it  was  mentioned 
and  there  is  some  renewed  interest  being 
shown.  But  for  two  years  the  government 
went  through  a  period  of  not  even  being 
willing  to  take  a  look  at  it,  because  all  of 
the  eggs  were  being  put  in  the  Krauss-Maffei 
carriage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  no-confidence 
motion  relating  to  the  collapse  of  Krauss- 
Maffei  and  criticizing  the  government  for  put- 
ting all  of  its  eggs  in  the  Krauss-Maffei  bas- 
ket. The  ministry  and  this  government,  par- 
ticularly the  Premier,  were  planning  this 
mode  of  transportation,  not  as  a  feasible 
technical  solution  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  this  province,  not  as  a  feasible  short- 
term  or  long-term  solution,  if  you  take  into 
account  the  population  ridership  basis  and  the 
population  density  in  this  province;  but  De- 
rail se  they  pure  and  simply  hoped— vainly, 
as  it  is  clear— hoped  that  this  would  come  in 
time  to  help  them  win  the  next  election  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  consider  any  other 
mode  of  transportation  in  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  None  of 
the  Tories  are  going  to  defend  their  minister 
or  their  government? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  in  a  no-confidence  debate  of  this  or 
any  other  type  we  on  this  side,  look  across 
to  one  cabinet  minister  and  five  private  mem- 
bers who  are  chatting  among  themselves 
about  the  news  in  their  hometown  weeklies- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  When  they  let  it  drop  they 
really  let  it  drop. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —and  four  members  of 
the  rump,  just  in  case  they  would  feel  that 
we  hadn't  noticed  them,  sitting  down  there 
waiting  to  be  called  into  some  service. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  We  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  feel  sorry  for 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. I  know  that  he  has  defended 
the  indefensible  as  effectively  probably  as 
anybody  could.  To  see  him  come  forward  a 


week  ago,  after  a  lengthy  cabinet  meeting 
that  lasted  right  up  to  prayer  time  on  the 
day  of  the  session  that  the  announcement  was 
made,  I  would  surmise  that  he  perhaps,  or 
some  other  wise  person  in  the  cabinet,  had 
recommended  to  his  colleagues  that  now  they 
were  in  such  serious  far-reaching  trouble  with 
Krauss-Maffei,  that  the  sharp  knife  should  be 
drawn  out,  politics  aside  and,  for  the  good 
of  the  taxpayers  the  programme  be  cut  off 
and  that  was  the  statement  that  the  minister 
should  have  made  to  the  House  a  week  ago. 

We  knew  he  was  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  his  moderate  approach  to  the  problem;  he 
was  prepared  to  answer  questions  without 
limits  and  people  certainly  appreciated  that 
fact.  We  did  feel  however,  that  there  was  a 
division  still  in  the  cabinet  and'  many  people 
whose  judgement  probably  had  been  different 
from  the  Premier's  on  this  matter  for  a 
number  of  months  should  have  held  the  deci- 
sion in  their  hands  and  the  government  should 
have  announced  a  complete  cancellation  of 
the  programme. 

I,  of  course,  remember  the  occasion  on 
Nov.  22,  1972,  when  the  original  announce- 
ment was  made.  Certainly,  this  minister  does 
not  have  to  bear  the  blame  for  that  decision 
nor  do  I  believe  does  his  predecessor,  the 
member  for  Armourdale,  (Mr.  Carton).  It  was 
the  Premier's  show;  he  had  been  concerned 
ever  since  his  decision  to  stop  the  Spadina 
that  the  people,  very  properlv  in  this  com- 
munity, were  looking  for  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  would  solve  the  transportation 
problems  which  had  been  further  compli- 
cated by  the  new  government  policy  to  stop 
the  expressway. 

We  were  all  familiar  with  the  commitment 
of  manv  millions  of  dollars  to  the  express- 
way. We  know  about  the  most  elaborate  in- 
terchange—the second  most  elaborate  in  North 
America,  I'm  told— which  leads  from  401,  not 
onto  an  expressway,  but  into  Eatons  and 
Simpsons,  Yorkdale.  We  have  seen  the  land 
that  had  been  expropriated  by  the  govern- 
ment; the  houses  were  torn  down,  the  bridges 
were  built  and  then  it  was  stopped. 

Naturally  the  people  in  the  northwest 
quadrant  and  elsewhere  were  looking  for  the 
magic  answer  that  had  been  inherent  in  the 
Premier's  statement  in  1971.  With  all  of  the 
panoply  that  unlimited  funds  can  buy  through 
the  best  public  relations  officers  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  the  statements  were  made  up 
there  at  the  Science  Centre. 

I  remember  the  occasion.  It  was  quite  gala. 
It  was  just  before  the  municipal  elections 
that  year.  A  chap  named  Rotenberg  was  there 
shaking   hands    with   everybody;    O'Donohue 
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was  there;  a  little  short  fellow  standing  off 
to  the  side  named  Crombie.  I  remember  no- 
body seemed  to  be  around  him  very  much. 
I  went  over  and  chatted  with  him,  as  I  did 
with  others,  about  the  upcoming  election. 
But  the  announcement  was  made  about  the 
solution  through  technology— magical  tech- 
nology is  the  way  it  appeared— to  the  trans- 
portation problems  that  we  faced. 

Let  no  one  make  a  mistake;  it  was  the 
Premier's  personal  commitment.  Perhaps  an 
overreaction  to  the  problems  he  had  experi- 
enced with  the  cancellation  of  the  Spadina 
Expressway.  Certainly  his  decision  at  that 
time  was  greeted  with  approval  by  many 
people,  but  it  was  predicated  upon  finding  a 
solution— short  of  freezing  Toronto  in  amber 
and  allowing  no  further  growth— that  would 
solve  the  problems  of  transportation  that  have 
since  remained  unsolved. 

Now,  three  years  after  the  decision  to  stop 
the  expressway  programme,  we  find  we  are 
back  at  square  one  after  a  commitment  of 
many  millions  of  dollars— certainly  a  con- 
tinuing commitment,  even  though  Krauss- 
Maffei  has  agreed  to  make  a  payment  limited 
by  the  $10  million  figure  in  the  minister's 
statement.  We,  too,  urged— and  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  from  my 
colleague  who  spoke  just  before  me— before 
anyone  else  had  the  temerity  to  indicate  that 
the  magic  levitation  was  going  to  be  unwork- 
able, that  we  should  be  putting  our  precious 
dollars  for  transportation  services  into  tech- 
nology that  had  already  been  proved,  some- 
thing called  a  wheel- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  sorry  that  is  not  true 
and  the  record  shows  it.  See  Hansard  of 
April  24,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  I  just  want  that  on  the 
record,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Liberals  took  over 
a  year  to  catch  up  with  this  thinking  that  the 
government  was  wrong  from  the  beginning. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Perhaps,  in  fact,  I  should 
withdraw  what  I  said  about  my  feeling  that 
my  colleague  from  York-Forest  Hill  was  first 
in  this,  because  I  don't  think  it's  that  import- 
ant. I  don't  think  this  is  a  day  to  crow. 
Although  I'll  tell  you,  with  the  panoply  of 
the    announcements    and    the    irrational    de- 


fences that  have  come  from  the  minister  and 
his  predecessor,  there  should  be  something 
very  close  to  a  public  apology  by  the  minis- 
ter, and  more  properly  by  the  Premier  of  the 
province,  for  misleading  the  province,  spend- 
ing public  funds,  wasting  three  years  in  the 
development  of  this  community  and  the  com- 
munities that  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
debate  already. 

I  often  wondered,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
member  for  Armourdale  left  the  cabinet 
just  a  few  months  ago.  There  were  those,  and 
I  was  among  them,  who  felt  that  he  had 
done  a  good  job  within  the  limitations  that 
had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact 
that  his  Premier,  his  chief,  had  decided  that 
he  was  the  expert  in  transportation  and  was 
imposing  the  terms  of  reference  in  which  the 
minister  had  to  act. 

It  could  be  that  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale  was  the  first  one  to  come  up  to  the 
emperor  and  bring  the  bad  news  that  maybe 
magnetic  levitation  was  not  going  to  be  as 
successful  as  we  had  been  told  in  the  press 
conference  and  the  panoply  at  the  Science 
Centre. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Like  all 
messengers,    did   they   chop   his   head   off? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  the  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  must  be  concerned  as  tax- 
payers—certainly as  residents  of  the  urban 
areas  of  this  city— that  the  government  policy 
has  been  seen  now  to  be  a  fiasco.  There  is 
still  a  remaining  mistake  and  that  is  the 
announcement  of  its  final  end  as  far  as  mag- 
netic levitation  and  linear  induction  are  con- 
cerned. The  government  of  West  Germany, 
after  the  kind  of  survey  that  we  should  have 
taken  long  ago— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Exactly. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —has  taken  this  decision. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  over  many 
years  that  government  and  the  people  in  that 
industrialized  society  have  shown  they  are  ex- 
pert in  development  technology  of  this  type; 
they  took  this  decision  and  we  should  follow 
suit  and  stop  sending  good  dollars  after  bad 
dollars  and  concentrate  certainly  on  the 
development  of  technology  already  proved. 

There  is  something  good  that  has  come  out 
of  this,  surely— that  is,  when  the  tremors  of 
doubt  began  to  be  felt  by  the  Premier  and 
the  ministers  responsible  to  him.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  corporation  dealing  with 
urban  transportation  can  yet  be  of  value,  not 
only  to  this  jurisdiction  but  elsewhere.  This 
is  a  corporation  through  which  public  dollars 
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—and  private  dollars  as  well— might  be  chan- 
nelled toward  the  development  of  technology 
that  is  already  established  for  the  specific 
uses  that  we  need. 

This  is  surely  what  the  minister  and  what 
the  government  should  do.  The  development 
Corporation  has  been  substantially  funded 
and  the  gem  in  their  diadem  has  been  the 
magnetic  levitation  train.  I  don't  think  we 
should  throw  the  whole  concept  of  this 
development  corporation  out,  but  in  fact  we 
should  stick  with  it  so  we  can  effectively 
make  use  of  the  dollars  available  through 
our  commitment  from  this  House  and  from 
other  sources. 

But  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
day  to  crow.  It  is  a  day  for  explanations 
from  the  government  and  to  set  a  direction 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  urban 
transportation  policy  that  is  going  to  make  up 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  money  and  time 
wasted  and  for  the  commitment  of  the  Pre- 
mier—a seriously  faulty  commitment  in  busi- 
ness judgement  and  in  general  judgement— 
who  authored  the  particular  problem  we  face 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can  say  briefly  at  the  beginning 
that  some  of  the  comments  I  put  on  paper 
about  the  Krauss-Maffei  system  two  years 
ago  have  proved  to  be  so  correct  that  I'm 
rather  ashamed  to  get  up  in  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  get  up. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  I  doubt 
that. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  has  been  wrong  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  often  wrong,  but  this 
time  in  fact  I  was  dead  right,  as  shown  by 
articles  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  and  memo- 
randums, and  speeches  in  the  Legislature. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  the  beginning 
the  New  Democratic  Party  raised  some  very 
fundamental  and  cogent  questions  about  the 
Krauss-Maffei  system,  and  about  what  it  in- 
dicated about  the  competence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  about  the  government's  commit- 
ments to  a  workable,  affordable  system  of 
rapid  transit  that  could  be  quickly  imple- 
mented in  the  major  cities  of  this  province. 

Back  on  April  24,  1973,  when  the  author- 
ity to  give  the  minister  the  power  to  write 
the  contract  with  Krauss-Maffei  was  being  de- 


bated, was  the  first  time  in  the  Legislature 
that  we  had  a  serious  debate  about  Krauss- 
Maffei.  We  laid  the  facts  out  on  the  record 
at  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  including  a  num- 
ber of  facts  which  I  would  suggest  should 
have  brought  pause  to  the  ministry  before  it 
went  ahead  with  its  headlong  rush  in  the 
direction  of  magnetic  levitation. 

They  were  summarized  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  about  a  week  later  in  an  article  which 
also  appeared  in  the  magazine  "City  Hall." 
At  that  time  I  have  to  regret  to  say  the 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill,  while  raising 
certain  questions  about  what  the  government 
was  doing,  was  doing  it  in  the  context  that 
the  Liberal  Party,  for  which  he  was  spokes- 
man, wished  to  revive  the  dream  of  the 
Spadina  Expressway  and  go  back  to  an 
automobile-oriented  type  of  transportation 
system,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
has  been  wrong  before. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
the  most  blinkered  kind  of  headlong  rush  in 
the  direction  of  this  new  technology  1>\  the 
ministry  that  one  could  ever  conceive.  It  be- 
gan as  long  as  five  years  ago  when  the  Minis- 
try of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
under  Malcolm  Armstrong,  who  has  since 
departed  to  greener  pastures,  set  out  on  a 
study  of  transit  systems  that  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  province.  That  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  eventual  choice  of  Krauss-Maffei 

At  that  time  there  was  no  serious  con- 
sideration at  all  given  to  the  light  rail  sys- 
tems  which  were  then  in  operation  in,  I 
think,  either  15  or  20  European  cities;  in 
some  cases  they  had  been  in  operation  for  a 
decade  or  more.  The  minister  knows  the  ones 
of  which  I  talk— systems  that  were  interme- 
diate in  mode  between  subway  -  and 
the  streetcars  which  were  so  widely  accepted 
here  in  Ontario. 

Then  the  ministry  and  the  government,  I 
suppose  because  of  an  obsession  with  private 
enterprise  or   with   high   techno!  - 
to  give  any  serious  consideration  to  light  rail: 
they  would  only  look  at  systems  that  came  in 
their    entirety    from     a     private     developer, 
whereas  light  rail  tended  to  be  developed  by 
putting    components    together.    The    ministn 
didn't  want  that,   and  therefore  when   it  got 
down  to  a  final  eight  contenders,  and  tht 
final  three  contenders  for  the  Krauss-Maffei 
contract,  it  did  not  look  at  light  rail. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  able  to  get  into  the 
final  three  a  proposal  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.   for  buses   which  had  a  maximum   speed 
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of  12  mph,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  speed  laid  out  in  the  specifications 
was  around  50  or  60  mph.  It  was  able  to 
make  crashing  mistakes  like  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  was  not  able  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  light-rail  alternative. 

Somewhere  in  this  pile  of  material  I  have 
the  report  that  was  eventually  commissioned 
from  the  TTC,  people  who  know  their  way 
around  in  this  particular  field,  about  light 
rail.  That  wasn't  received  by  the  ministry 
until  January,  1973— that  is,  at  the  time  when 
the  minister  was  at  the  penultimate  stage  of 
choosing  between  Hawker  Siddeley,  Krauss- 
Maffei  and  the  US  Ford  Co.  They  were  not 
deterred  by  what  they  heard;  nor  did  the 
ministry  ever  look  to  see  what  was  being 
done  in  other  countries,  and  how  that  could 
be  adapted  to  Ontario. 

The  ministry  went  to  the  TTC  only  be- 
cause of  pressure  to  look  at  light  rail  from 
people  who  were  expert  within  the  industry 
in  transportation  planning,  and  who  said: 
"Look,  if  they  are  going  to  look  at  high 
technology,  for  God's  sake,  transit  technology 
tends  to  be  conservative— look  at  what  you 
can  do  with  the  existing  technology." 

I  would  wager,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  had  the 
ministry  begun  in  1969  with  a  course  of 
development  that  was  more  logical  for  the 
city  of  Toronto,  in  particular,  than  for  any 
other  City  .in  North  America— that  would  have 
been  the  development  of  light  rail— we  could 
today  have  a  light  rail  system  in  operation, 
being  inaugurated  on  Oct.  30,  1974,  between 
the  terminus  at  Warden  of  the  Bloor  subway 
line  and  Malvern,  for  example,  so  that  all  of 
that  development  in  northeastern  Metro 
could  be  oriented  to  a  good  sound  rapid 
transit  system  at  an  affordable  cost.  We 
could  now  be  laying  the  plans  and  getting 
property  for  a  similar  kind  of  light  rail  sys- 
tem in  Ottawa  and  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
had  the  minister  started  five  years  ago  on 
that  particular  direction. 

One  has  to  ask  oneself  why  didn't  the 
ministry?  After  all,  transit  in  Toronto  was 
more  healthy  than  in  any  city  in  the  con- 
tinent. The  streetcar  in  North  America  lived 
almost  alone  in  Toronto.  It  died  out  almost 
completely  everywhere  else.  We  lost  them  in 
Ottawa  about  15  years  ago.  They  vanished 
from  most  American  cities  15  or  20  years  ago 
under  the  pressure  of  the  GM  corporate 
lobby  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Now  they  are 
coming  back. 

We  had  the  base  to  do  this  here.  The  logic, 
the  sense,  the  dollars,  and  the  economical 
kind  of  solution  would  have  been  in  this  par- 


ticular direction  but  the  ministry  wouldn't 
budge.  They  wanted  a  show.  They  spent 
$25,000  on  a  travelling  road  show  with  the 
Premier,  the  then  minister  (Mr.  Carton)  and 
other  people  and  trotted  around  the  province 
because  they  wanted  a  show.  They  invested 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  leaflets,  in 
advertisements  and  in  other  things  to  con- 
vince the  province  that  something  was  hap- 
pening. They  sent  their  experts  out  to  make 
fancy  speeches  about  the  marvellous  things 
that  were  happening. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  speeches  tend- 
ed to  trip  them  up,  as,  for  example,  when 
Mr.  Armstrong  said,  "Look,  we  can  do  it  for 
$5  million  a  mile  and  a  nickel  a  ride."  By 
the  time  the  province  had  hit  on  the  Krauss- 
Maffei  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Krauss- 
Maffei  experts  were  telling  us  that  the  cost 
per  mile  of  transporting  passengers  along 
this  system  was  a  nickel  a  kilometre  or  about 
eight  cents  a  mile  under  Canadian  conditions 
—80  cents  a  ride  between  Scarborough  and 
downtown  Toronto  without  any  allowance  for 
inflation  or  the  escalating  cost  of  technology 
which,  of  course,  is  given  in  any  development 
of  this  nature. 

The  ministry  was  still  undeterred.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  myself  included,  got  up  and 
said,  "Look,  your  concepts  are  wrong.  It's 
crazy  to  put  people  in  little  12-person  cars 
because  the  costs  are  enormous.  You'll  spend 
$100,000  per  car  when  you  can  build  street- 
cars for  $125,000  or  $150,000  and  light  rail 
vehicles  that  will  carry  60  to  100  people  for 
not  much  more.  You're  crazy." 

The  ministry  and  the  government  were, 
frankly,  quite  unwilling  to  take  the  balancing 
steps  that  were  required,  so  that  when  they 
extended  good  new  dual  rail,  light  rail  transit 
into  the  suburban  areas,  they  would  also 
take  measures  to  actively  discourage  people 
in  their  Oldsmobiles  with  their  eight-track 
stereo  deck  buzzing  down  the  Don  Valley 
Parkway.  There  was  a  concern  about  that, 
but  the  concern  was  misplaced  because  what 
the  ministry  was  trying  to  do  was  devise  a 
system  which  it  could  sell  to  the  public  as 
giving  them  eight-track  stereo  and  motor  car 
comfort  and  all  the  rest  of  it  while  they  were 
riding  in  public  transit.  You  simply  can't 
marry  them  in  that  particular  direction,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  ministry  and  govern- 
ment misread  the  temper  of  the  Ontario 
public.  Why  is  it  that  over  the  last  three 
years  since  this  programme  began  the  num- 
ber of  transit  passengers,  not  just  in  Toronto 
or  Ottawa  but  in  cities  across  Canada  and 
across    the    United    States    has    been    rising 
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steadily  and  rising  absolutely?  The  number 
of  transit  trips  that  are  taken  by  each  individ- 
ual living  in  a  city  has  been  rising  in  North 
American  cities  over  that  period  of  time  as 
well.  Why  has  that  been  happening  after 
25  years  when  transit  was  on  the  skids?  Well, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  public  attitudes 
and  that  was  misread  by  the  government. 

So  what  do  we  have.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment which  embarked  on  a  piece  of  tech- 
nalogical  folly,  of  which  it  was  warned;  on 
a  piece  of  financial  folly,  of  which  it  was 
warned;  on  a  piece  of  planning  folly,  of 
which  it  was  warned,    i 

We  might  as  well  mention  too,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  as  part  of  the  PR  show,  this  govern- 
ment gratuitously  unveiled  plans  for  new 
transit  lines  for  Toronto,  for  Hamilton  and 
for  Ottawa  without  even  a  minute's  con- 
sultation with  any  of  the  responsible  officials 
in  those  particular  areas.  The  people  of  the 
TTC  went  up  to  the  Science  Centre  to  find 
56  new  miles  of  lines  that  had  been  created 
without  a  word  of  consultation.  The  people 
from  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  the  National 
Capital  Commission  likewise  were  brought 
down  here  in  order  to  view  the  spectacle, 
including  about  2  miles  of  new  transit  lines 
on  routes  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  province 
for  their  particular  city.  And  the  people  of 
Hamilton  were  told  that  they  should  find  25 
per  cent,  or  about  $60  million  or  $70  million, 
in  order  to  fund  rapid  transit  along  the 
provincial  specifications  for  their  particular 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  that  was 
pushing  people  around.  The  government  has 
been  defrauding  them,  it  has  been  fooling 
them,  it  has  been  trying  to  bamboozle  them, 
and  now  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  The  member 
is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  certainly  right.  And 
if  the  member  doesn't  think  so— 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  How  would  the  member 
know?  He  is  all  mixed  up.  Everything  he 
says  is  negative. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —then  I  wish  he  would  get 
up  and  defend  this  decision.  Not  a  single 
Conservative  has  got  up. 


Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Everything  the  member 
says  is  negative. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  a  single  Conservative 
has  got  up  to  defend  the  government,  to 
defend  the  Krauss-MafiFei  system,  or  to  defend 
this  fiasco  into  which  the  government  lias 
entered. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please.    The   time- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  no  confidence  in  this 
government,   which   has    its   transit   priorities 
so  mixed  up  that  its  back-benchers  are  even 
now  deserting  the  sinking  ship. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Boy,  what  a  bunch  of  yahoos. 
Stand  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Come  on,  let's  see  a  Tory 
get   up.   Who   can   defend   the   government? 

An  hon.  member:  The  Tories  are  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Which  one  of  them  will  de- 
fend the  Premier?  Is  there  not  one! 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  The 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  is  carried  away 
with  his  own  self-importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  would  remind 
the  members  that  valuable  time  is  being 
wasted. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  there  a  Conservative  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  He  did  a  good  job  in  every 
department.  The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
will  never  get  the  chance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  member  for  Algoma 
got  nothing  more  to  say?  Let  him  go  back  to 
Blind  River  and  do  something  for  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Etobi- 
coke. 

Mr.    L.    A.    Braithwaite    (Etobicoke):    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  in  support  of  this  motion 
of  want  of   confidence   against   the    govern- 
ment- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Orderl 

Mr.  Lewis:  Throw  him  out.  That  is,  the 
member  for  Algoma. 

An  hon.  member:  He'll  have  his  turn. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Has  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma  been  fermenting  that  maple 
syrup  again? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all, 
that  the  government  in  wasting  two  or  three 
years  of  planning  time  and  huge  sums  of 
money  with  the  Krauss-Maffei  system,  neg- 
lected and  failed  to  provide  for  the  wants 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Previous  speakers  have  told  the  House  that 
they  warned  the  government.  The  public 
showed  the  government  and  told  the  govern- 
ment about  its  concern,  but  the  government 
didn't  listen,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  to  me  that  is 
an  indication  of  the  public-be-damned  atti- 
tude of  this  government. 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why 
this    government  -  is    going   to   lose   the   next 
election.    They   can   change   leaders- 
Mr.  Ruston:  And  they  might  do  that  too. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  They  can  come  out  with 
a    tremendous    advertising    programme    just 
before  the  next  election- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Not  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —and  they  can  open  the 
bag  of  goodies.  But  I  want  to  say  here  that  it 
is  my  conviction,  after  having  convassed  in 
the  Carleton  East  constituency  in  aid  of  the 
new  member- 
Mr.  Turner:  The  member  was  down  there 
too,  was  he? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Yes,  I  was. 

Hon.   Mr.    Rhodes:    Part   of   the    big    red 

machine? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  the  minister  will  make  a 
very  poor  leader. 

Mr.  Good:  He  won't  even  make  a  good 
opposition  leader. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  people  of  this  prov- 
ince have  finally  understood  that  this  govern- 
ment does  not  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  are  going  to  be 
confined  to  the  transportation  system  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  in  particular  the 
northwest  part  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  To 
begin  with,  I  would  urge  the  Premier  to 
complete  the  Spadina  Expressway  as  quickly 


as  possible.  I  can't  make  ii  any  more  plain 
than  that.  People  who  live  in  the  northwest 
area  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  Rexdale  and 
in  North  York,  should  be  able  to  make  use  of 
Wilson,  Highway  401  and  other  routes  and 
come  down  the  Spadina  Expressway  quickly 
into  the  centre  of  the  city  and  to  go  back  at 
night  without  any  concern. 

If  the  Premier  has  not  visited  the  Marlee 
area  and  the  residential  streets  that  are 
located  around  the  Spadina  ditch,  I  would 
urge  him  to  do  so  at  once.  In  fact,  I  was 
appalled  to  hear  that  he  is  holding  firm  in 
his  decision  not  to  complete  the  Spadina  Ex- 
pressway. As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Premier  lives  in  Brampton.  If  he  lived  in  the 
Marlee  area,  that  Spadina  Expressway  would 
have  been  completed  a  long  time  ago. 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the 
general  area  of  the  Spadina  Expressway  one 
night  around  the  closing  time  for  most  of  the 
industries.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pollution  from  the  cars  that  were  stalled 
and  couldn't  proceed  because  of  the  heavy 
traffic  jams  on  the  residential  streets  could  be 
no  worse  than  the  pollution  that  might  arise 
if  the  Spadina  Expressway  were  completed. 
In  fact,  I  think  with  the  way  things  are  now 
it  is  worse.  If  cities  are  for  people,  as  the 
Premier  says,  then  I  think,  and  I  know  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  my  party  think,  that 
the  expressway  should  be  completed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention  that  I  sent 
out  recently  a  questionnaire  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  households  and  businesses  in  my  con- 
stituency. Without  exception,  the  people  who 
took  the  time  to  comment  on  the  transporta- 
tion situation  asked  that  the  GO  station  that 
was  planned  for  northern  Etobicoke  should 
be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many 
others  urged  me  to  plead  with  this  govern- 
ment to  complete  the  Spadina  Expressway  so 
that  they  might  more  easily  get  into  and  out 
of  the  city,  as  may  be  required.  Speaking  of 
the  proposed  Kipling  Ave.  N.  GO  station, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  continuously  urged  this 
government  to  complete  same.  Winter  is  now 
almost  upon  us  and  no  GO  station  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  this  has  happened  in  spite  of  the 
many  promises  given  to  residents  of  the  area. 

I  recall  in  the  early  summer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Premier  and  the  mayor  of  Etobicoke 
coming  down  from  Georgetown  on  the  in- 
augural run  of  the  GO  system  in  that  area, 
and  the  Premier  making  another  grandstand 
show  and  stating  that  it  won't  be  long  before 
a  GO  station  was  opened  in  Rexdale.  In  this 
House  I  asked  him  if  that  meant  that  one 
was  going  to  be  built  there,   because  there 
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had  been  some  doubt  about  it,  and  the 
Premier  said,  yes,  and  that  it  should  be  by 
early  fall.  I  want  to  remind  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  now  early  winter  and  that 
we  should  have  a  GO  station  in  Rexdale 
by  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness  I  should  state  that 
work  is  being  carried  on  on  what  appears  to 
be  the  location  of  a  proposed  GO  station  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Belfield  Ave.  and  Kip- 
ling Ave.  in  Rexdale.  As  far  as  the  residents 
of  the  northwest  part  of  Rexdale  are  con- 
cerned, this  appears  to  be  the  wrong  loca- 
tion. Most  of  the  people  who  will  be  using 
this  GO  station  will  be  coming  from  the  area 
north  and  west  of  the  station.  Some  will  be 
coming  south  on  Kipling  Ave.  from  Albion 
Rd.,  and  others  will  be  coming  down  High- 
way 27  across  Rexdale  Blvd.  and  south  on 
Kipling  Ave.  to  Belfield  Ave.  All  of  these 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  have  to  make  a 
left-hand  turn  at  Belfield  Ave.  They  will 
have  to  cross  Kipling  Ave.  and  will  then 
have  to  make  another  left-hand  turn  into  the 
GO  station.  It  appears  that  there  will  be 
chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders  why  the  GO 
station  wasn't  built  on  the  site  of  the  exist- 
ing Rexdale  railway  station,  the  CNR  station 
that  is  no  longer  used.  It  has  the  name  Rex- 
dale and  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  intersection  of  Kipling  and  Belfield 
Ave.  There  is  a  parking  lot  already  there. 
There  is  a  Hydro  right  of  way  and,  lastly,  the 
station  is  already  called  Rexdale.  I  should 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  the 
residents  of  the  northwest  part  of  Rexdale 
are  concerned  that  the  government  refuses  to 
listen  to  them  and  it  refuses  to  call  the  new 
station  Rexdale.  I  would  urge  the  government 
to  reconsider  because  the  postal  station  in 
that  area  is  Rexdale,  the  general  identity  of 
the  people  who  live  there  is  Rexdale,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  to  call  the  proposed  station 
Etobicoke  North  when  it  is  built. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  is  what  the  mayor 
wants. 

Mr.  Bra ith waiter  Having  talked  about  the 
GO  train  system,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  people  in  northern  Etobicoke  for 
better  transportation  facilities.  Buses  are  few 
and  far  apart  and  people  who  live  in  the 
general  area  have  a  very  difficult  time,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  average  person  who  lives  in  the 
Rexdale  area  is  in  the  middle-  and  lower- 
middle-income  class,  and  this  means  that  he 
or  she  must  get  to  work  by  public  transporta- 


tion. I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  difficulties  that  people  have  in  getting  to 
work.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
the  problems  that  some  of  our  senior  citizens 
who  live  in  the  Rexdale  area  have  in  getting 
out  to  work,  getting  to  church,  or  getting 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  city  to  see  their 
relatives.  There  are  several  senior  citizens' 
homes  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion 
of  Rexdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  these  people 
could  certainly  use  a  better  transportation 
system.  The  government  could  better  have 
spent  time  planning  for  this  type  of  svstem 
than  on  a  pie  in  the  sky  with  Krauss-Maffei. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  never  under- 
stand why  the  government  has  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I'll  close,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  could  never  understand  whv  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  extended  the  dial-a-bus  system 
to  Rexdale.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  sav  this. 
They  put  it  into  areas  such  as  Baw 
where  people  have  two  and  three  cars.  Work- 
ing-class people- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  you 
close  off  right  away,  please? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  am  closing  off,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Working-class  people  in  Rexdale 
could  and  would  make  such  a  system  profit- 
able. I  urge  the  minister  to  consider  ex- 
tending it. 

Now,  in   closing,  Mr.   Speaker,  I  want  to 
say- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member  is 
well  over  his  time. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  just  closing. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  am  closing,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  close. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  All  right.  Now,  all  I  *m 
saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  wrapping  it  up. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  This  government  has  made 
it  quite  clear  in  its  transportation  planning 
that  the  needs  of  the  people  are  not  im- 
portant; the  wishes  of  the  technocrats  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please— 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  want  to  say— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  not  doing  as 
requested.  Will  he  please  take  his  seat?  The 
next  speaker  is— 
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Mr.    Braithwaite:     In    sitting    down,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  —the  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  waiting  for  a  Con- 
servative, Mr.  Speaker,  but  they  won't  defend 
the  government. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  support  this 
motion  of  no-confidence  in  the  government, 
on  account  of  the  mishandling  of  public 
transportation  development  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  One  would  suspect  that  a  person 
coming  from  northern  Ontario  would  not  be 
too  concerned  about  such  a  concept,  because 
I  am  sure  the  minister  knows  that  we  in 
northern  Ontario,  even  if  we  live  for  another 
50  years— and  let's  hope  we  don't— would 
never  see  such  a  concept  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
motivation  behind  the  government,  when  in 
Nov.,  1972,  with  great  fanfare  at  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre  the  Premier,  with  visual  aids 
and  bands,  lunches,  and  everything  else  going 
for  it,  announced  this  new  concept  in  trans- 
portation. It  is  proven  here  today,  I  believe, 
that  the  thing  was  a  politically  motivated 
gimmick  aimed  at  the  1975  provincial  general 
election.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  to  pass 
because  we  can  see  now  that  Krauss-Maffei 
is  dead  as  a  dodo  bird.  I  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  there  were  plans  to  paint  the 
big  train  blue  when  they  did  pull  it  around 
the  track  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

Now,  the  government  did  try  to  justify 
their  decision  by  technical  means,  but  I 
think  they  failed  in  every  count.  The  original 
concept  of  Krauss-Maffei  was  to  fill  a  need 
for  a  transportation  capacity  of  between  6,000 
and  20,000  passengers  per  hour.  If  the  thing 
had  worked  it  possibly  could  have  carried 
this  number  of  people,  but  when  you  break 
down  the  facts  and  figures  and  see  how  many 
coaches,  cars  and  trains  you  would  need  in 
order  to  reach  the  maximum  upward  limit  of 
20,000  passengers  per  hour  in  each  direction, 
you  would  see  that  you  would  have  to  have 
22-seeond  headway  limits  on  six-car  trains 
and  coaches  costing  -8  million  per  mile,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  whole  thing,  even  from  its  basic  con- 
cept, was  away  off  base,  first  of  all,  because 
there  is  no  system  in  the  world  operating 
at  a  22-second  headway,  let  alone  an  un- 
known system  of  magnetic  levitation. 

It  has  also  been  proven  to  the  government 
that  there  already  was  a  mode  of  transport 
which  could  have  been  increased  to  capacities 


of  24,000  passengers  per  hour.  That  is  the 
light  rail  system.  My  leader  dwelt  a  bit  on 
that  and  I  would  like  to  expand  a  little  bit 
on  what  the  government  has  missed  in  the 
past  two  years  by  not  going  for  a  concept 
which  is  already  tried  and  proven  and  in 
place. 

The  government  was  given  all  this  informa- 
tion in  Nov.,  1972,  by  the  Streetcars  for 
Toronto  committee,  which  was  formed  when 
even  the  city  of  Toronto  was  considering 
downgrading  the  light  rail  transit  system. 
The  committee  did  a  lot  of  work  and  they 
offered  this  work  free  to  the  government  but, 
of  course,  it  rejected  that. 

The  Krauss-Maffei  system  had  a  basic  and 
inherent  weakness  in  that  once  it  was  in 
place  its  capacities  could  never  be  expanded 
beyond  the  20,000  maximum,  even  after  hav- 
ing used  all  these  coaches  and  trains.  The 
only  way  it  could  have  been  expanded  was  to 
put  another  rail  right  alongside.  We  all  know 
that  that  would  have  been  impractical,  be- 
cause I  still  don't  see  why  the  government 
would  want  to  elevate  these  things  to  every- 
one's view.  Regardless  of  how  much  time 
and  money  are  spent  trying  to  make  an  ele- 
vated rail  aesthetically  acceptable,  you  will 
never  arrive  at  the  optimum  position  where 
the  thing  is  sightless.  The  higher  you  raise 
it  the  more  people  will  see  it  and  the  more 
obscene   it   is   on  the   landscape. 

As  for  the  capital  cost,  as  I  have  said 
before,  we  can  build  streetcar  lines  now  for 
about  $3  million  a  mile.  Yet  our  demonstra- 
tion project  here  was  going  to  cost  us  about 
$17  million  a  mile.  Even  financially  the 
thing  had  no  hope  of  survival.  The  capital 
cost  involved  was  phenomenal.  I  from  north- 
ern Ontario  object  vigorously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  this  kind  of  money  being  taken  from  the 
consolidated  revenue'  fund  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  first  of  all,  to  create  a  problem 
by  telling  us  we  have  this  great  problem, 
and  then  trying  to  solve  it  with  this  Mickey 
Mouse  oufit  known  as  Krauss-Maffei.  We  in 
northern  Ontario,  as  came  out  in  the  com- 
mittee estimates,  are  sorely  needing  the  fun- 
damental modes  of  transportation,  and  we 
object  strenuously  to  the  government  even 
thinking  about  putting  $1.35  billion  over  a 
10-year  period  into  such  a  project,  a  project 
which  never  had  a  chance  right  from  the 
beginning. 

Another  argument  that  the  government 
used  to  adopt  this  kind  of  system  is  that 
operating  costs  could  be  reduced  because  of 
the  reduction  in  manpower.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  computer-operated  machine  with  no 
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attendants  or  drivers.  We  all  know  what 
happened  to  the  Bav  Area  Rapid  Transit 
System.  They  built  their  coaches  without  a 
windshield;  the  system  was  designed  for  com- 
puter operation.  What  did  they  do  a  few 
months  ago?  They  cut  holes  in  the  front 
of  the  coaches  and  there  are  still  operators 
in  those  trains.  With  that  evidence  and  that 
experience,  because  in  this  world  we  don't 
live  in  isolation,  the  minister  should  have 
looked  into  what  happened  down  at  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  System.  They  have  been 
trying  to  get  that  thing  off  the  ground  for 
about  three  years  and  they  can't  get  any 
closcr  than  about  a  five-minute  headways 
and  here  we  are  telling  the  public  we  are 
£oinej  to  run  on  22-second  headways.  The 
who'e  thing  was  unthinkable.  I  as  a  layman 
can  s^e  through  that  kind  of  fog  and  I  think 
we  told  you  that  earlier. 

Also  the  performance  and  speed  were  cited. 
This  thing  was  going  to  float  along  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  it  is  proven  that  light 
rail  transit  can  ooerate  at  the  same  speeds 
as  the  magnetic  levitation  system  was  sup- 
posed to  go.  Its  maximum  top  speed  was 
tfoincc  to  be  55  mph  provided  we  had  our 
stations  at  one-mile  intervals.  We  know  that 
we're  not  going  to  supply  a  service  when 
we  have  stations  at  one-mile  intervals,  so 
the  hope  of  this  machine  ever  getting  to  55 
mph  was  a  hopeless  dream.  Light  rail  transit 
on  a  private  right  of  way  can  go  at  55  moh, 
so  there  was  no  gain  there  for  the  added 
money  which  was  going  to  be  spent. 

I've  talked  about  the  unacceptability  of 
elevated  guideways.  There  was  no  purpose 
in  doing  that.  Something  else  came  to  me 
very  early  in  the  debate  and  I  couldn't  find 
it  in  Hansard,  but  I  did  raise  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications of  the  day.  Shortly  after  the 
announcement  was  made  I  asked  him  about 
energy  consumption.  The  question  was  posed 
in  a  fashion  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  made 
some  special  deal  with  Ontario  Hydro  to 
subsidize  the  electrical  costs  which  were  go- 
ing to  occur  in  this  kind  of  system.  The 
minister  told  me^that  the  energy  costs  were 
not  going  to  be  any  higher  than  for  a  sub- 
way or  a  streetcar,  per  passenger  mile.  That 
has  proved  to  be  a  falsehood.  We  already 
know— and  there  are  studies  on  the  books 
which  show  this— that  the  electrical  costs 
alone  per  passenger  mile  are  4.46  times 
higher  for  Krauss-MafFei  than  they  would  be 
for  a  subway  system.  So,  in  this  era  of 
diminishing  energy  resources,  it  is  important 
that  we  think  of  the  energy  costs  when  we're 
designing  an  urban  transit  system. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  And  that's  where  the  minister 
fell  down  on  the  system. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  have  the  Ontario  Trans- 
portation Development  Corp.  I  think  it's  a 
good  concept.  I  spoke  in  the  House  when 
that  legislation  came  through  the  House.  But 
there  are  so  many  things  on  the  ground 
which  should  be  looked  into.  I'm  going  to 
ask  the  minister  to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  con- 
clude his  remarks  now  please? 

Mr.  Germa:  I'll  just  ask  this  one  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  ask  the 
Ontario  Transportation  Development  Corp. 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  regenerating 
electricity  through  their  braking  system?  Just 
the  power  developed  in  braking  the  subway 
cars  could  almost  drive  the  subway  itself. 

There's  a  simple  project  for  the  OTDC. 
If  they  can  solve  that  problem  and  institute 
that  in  the  machines  that  are  already  operat- 
ing they  could  pay  their  wages  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarlx)r- 
ough  Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  boy.  Hang  on,  hang  on, 
here  we  go. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  glad  somebody  has  con- 
fidence in  the  government. 

Mr.  Roy:    Let's  go,  hit  it  broadside. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  government.  If 
was  a  member  of  what  I  was  going  to  call 
later  today  the  little  pink  popgun,  I  would 
be  a  little  disturbed  at  bringing  in  a  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  in  this  government. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Call  it 
"red,"  that's  what  he  wants  to  say. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  a  good  start. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  sounds  like  the  Premier 
now. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
when  I  am  the  subject  of  some  rather  rude 
and  not  very  profound  interjections  you  don't 
take  it  away  from  my  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  Everything  will  •_:<> 
straight  through  for   10  minutes. 

Mr.  Roy:   Sorry  about  that. 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Time's 
up.   Sit  down. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
talk  for  a  few  moment  in  the  context  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  this  afternoon, 
first,  that  the  transportation  planning  system 
and  concepts  in  this  province  are  in  a  sham- 
bles because  of  Tory  infatuation  with  the 
Krauss-Maffei  system  and— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):    True. 

Mr.  Drea:  —secondly,  that  this  government 
is  an  object  of  ridicule  and  derision  because 
of  the  events  surrounding  the  West  German 
government's  decision,  and  inevitably  ours,  to 
limit  the  developmental  work  on  the  Krauss- 
Maffei  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  record  of  this  government  in  the 
field  of  rapid  transit  and  in  transportation. 
According  to  the  notice  paper,  this  govern- 
ment, because  it  was  preoccupied  with  a 
magnetic  levitation  transportation  system,  has 
"severely  limited  capital  for  more  conven- 
tional  and   immediately  available  systems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  bus,  subway  and  streetcar  riders  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  during  the  time  that 
this  government  was  engaged  in  develop- 
mental work  on  the  Krauss-Maffei  system, 
the  people  in  the  suburbs  had  their  fares 
cut  in  half  by  this  government.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fares  of  all  transit  riders 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  have  not  risen  be- 
cause this  government  has  put  a  freeze  on 
them,  because  we  subsidize  each  and  every 
one  of  the  mass  transit  riders  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  who  use  the  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission system. 

Mr.  Roy:    Talk  Krauss-Maffei. 

Mr.  Drea:  Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  that  the  Krauss-Maffei  system  was 
undergoing  developmental  and  technical  eval- 
uation in  Germany,  our  transit  developmental 
corporation  was  subsidizing  and,  indeed,  in- 
troducing a  great  deal  of  new  technology  into 
the  light  rail  streetcar.  That,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  that  time 
there  has  been  approval  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  council  for  two  new  subways:  One 
of  them  entirely  new,  the  Spadina  route;  the 
second  one  much  closer  to  home,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  east-west  subway  from  Warden 
Ave.  to  Kennedy  Rd.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  all 
times  this  government  has  been  prepared  to 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  the 
construction  and  the  vehicles  used  on  the 
routes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  the  GO- 
train  service  has  been  expanded  from  its 
original  operations  along  the  Lakeshore.  In- 
deed, during  the  period  when  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  done  nothing  except  be  in- 
fatuated with  magnetic  levitation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  brought  in  the  GO-bus  service 
to  the  north.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  extended 
the  GO  service  by  bus  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west. 

Mr.  Martel:  Dial-a-bus. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  look- 
ing at  two  new  GO-train  routes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  hardly  speaks  of  a  government  so  in- 
fatuated with  a  new  mode  of  technology  that 
it  abandoned  all  efforts  towards  not  only 
subsidizing,  but,  indeed,  bringing  into  fruition 
conventional  modes  of  transportation.  When 
people  talk  about  the  rising  number  of  transit 
riders,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  He  is  off  the 
track. 

Mr.  Drea:  —Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you 
if  it  wasn't  for  this  government,  the  fares  on 
the  TTC  would  be  so  high  and  the  service  so 
infrequent  that,  indeed,  the  trend  would  be 
the  other  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you 
in  the  days  when  the  fare  used  to  go  up, 
that  every  time  there  was  a  fare  increase  on 
the  TTC,  the  number  of  riders  went  down; 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  He  is 
telling  the  truth;  the  truth  hurts. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  number  of  riders  has  only 
begun  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  even  above  that,  since  this  govern- 
ment began  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into 
subsidies— not  only  into  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission,  but  into  every  transit  commis- 
sion across  this  province.  That  is  why  the 
Premier  of  this  province  received  the  Transit 
Man  of  the  Year  award.  This  province  is  the 
envy  of  every  jurisdiction  in  North  America- 
Mr.  Roy:  Is  he  going  to  give  it  back? 

Mr.  Drea:  —and  it  ill  behoves  a  member 
from  a  place  where  there  wouldn't  be  even 
bus  service  if  it  wasn't  for  our  subsidies,  to 
stand  up  and  say  we  are  infatuated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  four 
items  that  have  been  brought  up.  One,  that 
the  Krauss-Maffei  was  a  waste  of  funds. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right— it  collapsed. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  his 
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predecessor,  the  member  for  Armourdale,  are 
to  be  commended  that  the  contract  was  so 
tightly  written  in  a  developmental  field  that 
we  have  received  money  back.  I  know  of  no 
other  place  where  technology  was  being  de- 
veloped by  someone  for  someone  that  when 
the  technology  for  one  reason  or  another  was 
found  wanting  within  the  contract  time,  that 
there  was  money  refunded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  you  look  at 
those  over-aged,  underdeveloped,  non-work- 
ing destroyer  ships  down  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  What  a  monument  to  the  federal 
party.  Not  a  penny  back.  But  in  this  one, 
the  monev  is  back. 

Second,  is  it  a  waste  of  time?  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  outlined  what  we  have  done  in  this 
government  in  the  last  three  years  to  not 
only  popularize  transit  but  to  subsidize  it  and 
keep  it  within  the  means  of  the  working  men 
and  women,  whether  they  work  for  hourly 
wages  or  for  very  high  salaries.  We  have  kept 
it  within  their  means,  so  that  it  is  an  effective 
competition  against  the  automobile. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  it  ill  behoves  a  mem- 
ber who  may  be  a  little  upset  today  since  he 
is  going  to  nave  to  pay  a  tax  on  that  high- 
powered  energy  vehicle  that  he  wheels  down 
in  from  the  north,  because  his  federal  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  has  pulled  the  plug  on  his 
extravagant  travel  habits,  to  point  the  finger 
of  derision  at  this  government. 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  is  driving  a  big  car? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  a  waste  of 
technology?  No,  I  suggest  to  you,  it  is  not  a 
waste  of  technology.  To  not  look  at  tech- 
nology and  to  not  look  at  the  future  is  the 
only  waste  of  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  the  cheapest 
and  best  forms  of  transit  and  rapid  transit 
on  this  continent.  I  suggest  to  you  the  only 
way  we  can  make  it  cheaper  is  along  con- 
ventional lines;  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
tight-rail  streetcars,  but  our  existing  system. 
They  say,  "Make  it  cheaper  and  better.'  Well, 
we  can  use  the  pushers,  the  shovers  and  the 
kickers  they  use  in  Japan.  They  do  get  more 
people  on  and  the  trains  do  move  faster.  But 
I  am  not  so  sure  our  people  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  could  use  the  secretary 
for- 

Mr.  Drea:  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  that  the  municipal  councils 
have  to  stand  up  and  say  what  they  want. 
If  they  want  light-rail  streetcars,  then  fine- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  told  them  what  they 
are  supposed  to  want. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Order  please. 

Mr.  Turner:  Does  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  want  to  make  a  speech? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  have 
been  interrupted  I  think  I  should  have  the 
right  to  answer  that.  We  have  heard  how 
the  Scarborough  corridor  study  was  merely 
an  excuse  to  bring  in  the  GO-Urban  system. 
That  is  a  canard. 

The  Scarborough  study  was  to  see  if  in- 
deed there  should  be  a  Scarborough  Express- 
way, if  there  should  be  light-rail  streetcars. 
Let  the  member  read  the  report  on  it.  They 
ask:  Should  there  be  an  expressway?  Should 
there  be  light-rail  transit? 

I  suggest  to  some  of  those  who  are  shriek- 
ing right  now  for  light-rail  transit  to  wait 
until  it  goes  down  the  Gatineau  power  lines, 
through  the  backs  of  their  ridings;  then  they 
will  find  out,  all  of  a  sudden  that  their  con- 
stituents are  not  exactly  enthralled.  At  that 
point  we  will  be  blamed  for  introducing 
light-rail  transit. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  government  can't  do  any- 
thing right. 

Mr.  Drea:  That,  unfortunately,  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  two  opposition  parties,  who  so 
far  this  afternoon  have  not  offered  a  single 
alternative,  not  a  single  hope,  not  a  single 
anything  except  to  say  that  this  government 
has  been  found  wanting 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  This  fellow's  after  the  job 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  the  minister  keeps  it  up  he  is 
going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
government  and  its  record  are  not  only  im- 
pressive, but  indeed  put  the  lie  to  the  ac- 
cusation that  there  is  a  want  of  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  government  but  in  the  Pre- 
mier, and  in  my  friend,  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
certainly  was  intrigued  by  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 
His  imagination  so  often  runs  riot  with  him, 
as  it  did  this  afternoon,  that  he  can't  tell  the 
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woods  from  the  trees  or  even  where  the 
forest  is.  Unfortunately,  he  gets  himself  all 
mixed  up. 

Some    hon.    members:    Oh,    oh. 

Mr.  Turner:  The  member  had  better  open 
his  eyes. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  talks  about  subsidization 
and  says  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  great 
blue  government  in  Ontario,  the  fares  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  would  be  double  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  yourself  know,  because 
you  had  great  service  for  many  years  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  that  the  TTC  ran  a  pretty 
good  ship  for  a  long  period  of  time- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Without 
any  help. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  they  built  their  subways 
with  their  own  money. 

Mr.  Givens:  Out  of  the  fare  boxes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  so-calle^  saving  to  To- 
ronto of  half  the  fare,  or  the  great  giveaway 
that  they  gave  by  cutting  the  fare  in  half, 
just  doesn't  display  any  understanding  of 
what  happened.  Whose  money  is  he  talking 
about?  He  is  talking  about  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  little  of 
which  the  government  really  had  to  give  to 
help  Metropolitan  Toronto  function. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  shared  our  beer  with  them 
first. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  is  not  as  though  they 
suddenly  discovered  nirvana.  It  isn't  as 
though  they  suddenly  said,  "Oh,  that  poor 
city  of  Toronto  has  to  have  something  done 
for  it  so  we're  going  to  cut  their  transit  fares 
in  half."  The  member  knows  as  well  as  I 
do— and  you  perhaps  better  than  both  of  us, 
Mr.  Speaker—  how  hard  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  worked  to  develop  a  transit 
system  that  paid  its  own  way.  It  only  got 
into  trouble  when  the  government  started  to 
interfere,  when  the  government  began  to 
ignore  plans  that  had  been  made  over  many, 
many  years. 

It  was  too  much  for  that  fine  man  Charlie 
MacNaughton  to  sit  in  this  House  any  longer, 
after  he  had  been  repudiated  by  his  leader 
and  forced  to  renounce  contracts  he  himself 
had  signed.  Gordon  Carton— I'm  sorry,  the 
hon.  member  for  Armourdale,  he's  still  a 
member  —  couldn't  really  take  the  kidding 
about  the  kiddy-car  ride.   He  inherited  that 


one  day  and  he  did  his  best,  albeit  that  it 
wasn't  good  enough  to  try  and  justify  the 
imaginative  scheme. 

I  can  well  remember  the  day  in  the  House 
in  June,  1971,  when  the  Premier  rose  in  his 
place  and  said,  "We're  cancelling  Spadina," 
and  the  Tory  benches  applauded  and  the  new 
world  had  come  to  Toronto.  I  can  well  re- 
member that  one  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  to  employ  a  man  named  Buckminster 
Fuller  who  dragged  off  his  shelf  a  whole 
series  of  pyramid  drawings.  He'd  used  them 
21  times  before  but  he  was  able  to  con  the 
government  into  spending  another  $15,000  to 
have  them  adapted  to  the  Spadina  right  of 
way. 

I  can  well  remember  my  Tory  opponent  in 
that  election  saying:  "When  Buckminster  Ful- 
ler's pyramids  are  built  on  Spadina,  it  will 
be  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  People  are 
going  to  come  as  they  do  to  see  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  at  San  Francisco  or  the  pyramids 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Those  are  the  great  things 
that  the  government  does  for  us."  Her  voice 
just  broke.  She  got  14  per  cent  of  the  vote  in 
Downsview,  which  was  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  any  Tory  candidate  in  the  whole 
Province  of  Ontario,  so  somehow  the  message 
that  was  being  conveyed  by  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
this  afternoon  seemed  to  fall  on  pretty  deaf 
ears  in  the  northwest  segment  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

What  has  been  done?  I  tell  you  there  has 
been  a  betrayal  of  the  people  in  the  north- 
west segment. 

Mr.  Givens:  Darn  right  there  has  been! 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  a  cancellation  of  a 
plan  that  had  been  worked  on  by  successive 
Metropolitan  councils  and  local  councils  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  Government 
cabinet  ministers  had  put  their  signatures 
and  their  pledge  and  the  pledge  of  govern- 
ment to  a  plan  of  future  development.  In  one 
stroke  of  the  pen— and  for  nothing  more  than 
election  advantage— the  Premier  scrapped  it 
in  June,  1971.  For  what?  Only  for  political 
advantage.  Finally  he  had  to  come  up  with 
some  other  system.  So  off  we  went  into  GO- 
Urban,  the  intermediate  capacity  system  of 
transport,  Krauss-Maffei,  kiddy-car  rides  at 
the  exhibition,  for  $10  million,  $15  million, 
$20  million.  Who  knew  how  much  it  was 
going  to  cost?  Nobody  knew  how  much  .it  was 
going  to  cost. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  talked 
about  the  experiment  that  was  going  to  be 
conducted   in   Scarborough   and   said   it   had 
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nothing  really  to  do  with  GO  Transit.  I  won- 
der if  he  has  seen  this  release  that  comes 
from  the  transit  planners. 

Northeast  Corridor  GO-Urban  Study 
Area  First  in  Province:  Northeast  Metro 
Gets  First  GO-Urban  Study. 

The  first  GO-Urban  study  in  the  prov- 
ince is  taking  place  in  the  northeast  corri- 
dor of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  GO-Urban  is 
the  name  of  the  new  intermediate  capacity 
transit  system  announced  by  Premier 
William  Davis  last  November." 

What  else  can  that  mean  except  that  was 
where  it  was  designed  to  be  put?  So  it  is 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  or  forked  tongue,  or 
however  you  want  to  put  it,  that  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  can  get  up  and 
mouth  the  ridiculous  statements  that  he  tried 
to  put  forward  this  afternoon  and  expect 
that  anyone  really  is  going  to  believe  it. 

The  unfortunate  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  government,  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency  only,  put  all  its  egcs  in  one 
basket.  Transit  Man  of  the  Year?  There  was 
a  cartoon  in  the  Sun  not  too  long  ago  with 
himself  ripping  off  his  coat  and  underneath 
was  a  T-shirt  with  a  big  T  on  it— "This  is  a 
job  for  Mr.  Transitman."  You'll  never  guess 
whose  picture  was  depicted  underneath  that 
T-shirt.  Well,  if  he  is  Mr.  Transitman  and  if 
he  is  the  Transit  Man  of  the  Year,  why  didn't 
he  do  something  to  help  the  people  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto? 

The  record  has  been  a  sad  one.  Krauss- 
MafFei  is  a  dismal  failure.  Whether  we'll  ever 
find  out  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
extra  millions  of  dollars  we  wasted  is  perhaps 
questionable.  But  that's  gone.  But  the  years 
that  we've  wasted  because  of  Davis'  folly— 
the  kind  of  demonstrations  that  were  put  on, 
the  pamphlets  that  were  put  forward,  the 
best  PR  men  in  the  world  competing  one 
with  the  other  to  come  out  with  more  glow- 
ing phrases,  nicer  pictures,  fancier  diagrams, 
greater  routes,  more  conferences  —  and  the 
film,  the  film  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Armourdale,  I  thought  that  was  a  beautiful 
touch;  the  one  we  saw  at  the  Science  Centre 
in  November  of  1972. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  show  business. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  was  just  beautiful. 
There  he  was,  the  then  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications,  pointing  with 
pride  at  the  mockup  of  the  great  Krauss- 
MafFei  system  that  was  going  to  invade  and 
permeate  the  whole  Province  of  Ontario. 

Is  the  government  going  to  get  paid  back 
for  that  film?  That  would  be  very  interesting. 


But  he  looked  very  good.  The  hon.  member 
for  Armourdale  is  a  good-looking  man  and 
he  was  really  pointing  with  pride  and  beam- 
ing. 

Mr.  Roy:  Then  he  took  the  show  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  think  he  had  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Germany  to  get  those  pictures  taken. 

So  that  didn't  work.  Then  we  had  dii  1-a- 
bus.  There  are  some  wonderful  phrases  in 
here.  I  note  the  Premier  in  one  of  these  great 
press  releases  was  saying,  "We  are  very  sym- 
pathetic about  their  problems  in  the  north- 
west sector  because  we  did  stop  the  Spad.ina 
and  they  really  have  no  way  of  getting  in 
and  out,  so  we  are  going  to  do  something 
for  them;  we  are  going  to  give  them  dial-a- 
bus.  And  dial-a-bus  is  going  to  be  a  great 
boon."  Well,  they  tried  dial-a-bus  for  a  while 
and  nobody  used  it.  They  can't  give  it  away 
now. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  so  expensive  to  run  nobody 
wants  it.  The  body  collapses  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time  and  it  has  to  be  replaced.  I'm 
told  the  transmission  falls  out  of  .it.  But  the 
most  important  thing  wrong  with  dial-a-bus 
is  that  nobody  uses  it. 

I  suggested  here  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  dial-a-bus  sounded  very  interesting  and 
might  well  work  in  the  outlying  communities, 
some  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
urban  centres.  But  when  I  asked  how  as  a 
dial-a-bus  going  to  get  around  on  the  already 
overcrowded  streets  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
how  was  it  going  to  go  out  into  a  street  like 
Bathurst  St.,  or  into  a  street  like  Dufferin  St., 
or  into  a  street  like  Keele  St.,  or  Lawn 
or  any  one  of  those  streets  in  the  rush  hour, 
and  try  to  get  people  somewhere  where  they 
wanted  to  go  when  traffic  couldn't  move  there 
at  the  present  time,  there  was  no  answer.  Ob- 
viously the  performance  has  indicated  that 
the  government  reaches  for  any  little  bit  of 
pie  in  the  sky  that  it  thinks  might  be  appeal- 
ing. 

There  was  a  poll  that  Peter  Regenstreif  did. 
that  was  reported  in  the  Star  on  Saturday, 
which  indicated  that  61  per  cent  of  the 
people  want  Spadina  finished  and  that  15  per 
cent  don't  think  it's  such  a  good  idea.  You 
know,  61  to  15  is  a  pretty  serious  percentage, 
and  surely  there  must  l>e  the  odd  politician 
over  there  who  can  recognize  the  significance 
of  that  kind  of  polling.  Whether,  as  Diefen- 
baker  once  said,  polls  are  for  dogs  or  not,  and 
whether  one  casually  dismisses  a  poll  because 
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one  doesn't  like  it— and  I've  been  guilty  of 
that  on  occasion  myself— when  there  appears 
to  be  such  an  overwhelming  voice  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  something  more  and  some- 
thing now,  how  can  the  government  fiddle 
around?  How  many  more  minutes  have  I  got? 
One  minute? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ten  seconds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ten  seconds?  How  can  the 
government  fiddle  around  any  longer  with 
schemes  that  don't  work,  and  waste  time 
and  waste  the  public  money?  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  this  vote  should  be  supported  and  I 
would  hope  that  many  members  sitting  on 
the  government  side— including  yourself,  sir, 
if  you  are  not  occupying  that  chair  at  the 
time— who  know  the  problems  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  how  badly  it  has  been  treated  by 
this  government,  will  support  this  no-confi- 
dence motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  this  motion  of  no-confidence 
this  afternoon,  and  in  doing  so  I  must  say 
that  I  have  been  one  of  those  in  this  House 
who  have  been  extremely  interested  over  the 
years  in  innovative  modes  of  transportation, 
as  many  of  us  have  been. 

An  hon.  member:  The  record  will  bear  that 
out. 

Mr.  Young:  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in 
Albany  at  the  invitation  of  the  then  Sen. 
Spino  when  the  first  original  concept  of  a 
safety  car  was  unveiled,  and  then  along  with 
Heward  Grafftey-one  of  those  perennials 
who  seem  to  have  survived  in  Quebec  over 
the  years-in  Washington  for  a  couple  of  hear- 
ings where  we  testified  about  our  interests, 
and  we  hoped  the  interests  of  our  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  better  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Some  of  the 
brighter  Conservatives. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  only 
ones. 

Mr.  Young:  At  that  time,  at  my  suggestion, 
the  former  Premier-perhaps  being  a  man  of 
some  vision-invited  Sen.  Spino  to  talk  to  the 
Legislature  about  the  whole  concept  of  the 
safety  car  and  safer  transportation.  That  was 
good,  but  in  that  whole  period  I  think  the 
thing  that  some  of  us  were  trying  to  do  was 
to  point  out  to  our  people  here  in  this  Legis- 
lature, in  the  province,  that  very  important 


experiments  were  going  on  in  the  whole  field 
of  transportation,  experiments  that  we  ought 
to  be  watching  and  perhaps  participating  in 
to  some  extent,  but  leaving  it  in  a  large  mea- 
sure to  larger  and  stronger  jurisdictions  to 
carry  out  the  actual  experimentation. 

During  the  1960s  we  had  an  investigation 
carried  out  called  the  MTARTS  study.  I  have 
cabinet  drawers  full  of  their  reports,  and  these 
are  just  a  couple  of  them.  We  had,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of 
what  might  be  done  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  whole  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  They  brought  forward  certain  sugges- 
tions without  coming  down  on  any  one  partic- 
ular side  or  without  giving  priority  for  one 
route  against  another,  but  they  did  outline 
the  costs  that  might  be  involved  in  extending 
GO  Transit  into  the  periphery  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto.  And  there  is  much  interest  in 
that. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  government 
sort  of  dragged  its  feet  in  the  implementation 
of  this  report,  and  for  a  long  time  we  saw 
very  little  results.  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  tries  to  tell  us  that  this  great 
government  did  this,  that  and  the  other  thing 
in  bringing  about  lower  fares  and  bringing 
about  new  routes  for  GO,  and  all  this.  But 
let's  remember  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was 
done  reluctantly  only  after  very  terrific  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  local  people  and  on  the 
part  of  opposition  members.  It  was  a  holding 
effort  on  their  part,  because  by  that  time— 
although  we  had  not  made  a  public  announce- 
ment of  it—  the  ministry  officials  had  been 
travelling  to  Germany  and  around  the  world, 
and  had  been  looking  at  what  they  thought 
were  more  sophisticated  transit  modes,  rather 
than  steel  wheels  on  steel  rails.  They  were 
getting  ready  for  something  different  and 
dramatic. 

So  MTARTS  was  put  into  the  freezer  for  a 
while  and  the  whole  report  downgraded  until 
this  tremendous  announcement  we  had  over 
at  the  Science  Centre.  About  that  time  we 
began  to  realize  the  awful  pressure  and  that 
GO-Urban  couldn't  possibly  be  realized  for 
some  years.  This  government  was  reluctantly 
back  into  the  situation  where  it  had  to  grant 
more  money  for  public  transportation.  It  had 
to  think  in  terms  of  moving  the  GO  Transit 
lines  out  to  the  west  to  Georgetown  and 
north  to  Richmond  Hill.  It  just  couldn't 
wait  for  the  new  concept  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  people;  that's  what  happened. 

So  we  had  this  kind  of  situation  that  well 
after  the  need  and  under  pressure,  these 
things  were  done  and  done  reluctantly,  be- 
cause  the   government  seemed   to   feel   that 
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this  new  linear  induction  motor  was  going 
to  solve  the  problem;  and  when  it  was  solved 
a  new  day  would  dawn.  I  think  many  of  us 
felt  at  that  time  that  we  were  willing  to 
listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  but  we  shouldn't 
put,  as  so  often  has  been  said  here  this  after- 
noon, all  our  eggs  in  the  one  small  basket, 
because  that's  not  good  enough.  While  we 
could  watch  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
these  experiments  that  were  going  on  across 
the  world,  we  should  have  been  looking  at 
what   is   practised   at  the   present   time. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  called  "Tomor- 
row's Transportation,"  which  came  from 
Washington  at  about  that  time  and  it  says 
these  words,  and  I  want  to  quote  them: 

The  profiles  of  urban  change  and  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  present  urban  trans- 
portation are  delineated  in  the  following 
pages  as  an  introduction  to  what  must  be 
done  to  develop  new  transportation  com- 
ponents and  systems  for  the  future. 

While  new  breakthroughs  in  transporta- 
tion systems  and  services  are  the  ultimate 
aim,  [the  aim  of  research  that's  going  on] 
a  sound  research  and  development  pro- 
gramme must  begin  with  present  problems, 
available  resources  and  current  behaviour. 
Hence,  a  part  of  this  report  examines  the 
promise  of  existing  technologies  to  improve 
present  transportation  systems,  but  makes 
the  recommendation  that  immediately  the 
need  must  be  met  with  current  technology 
(to  move  forward  to  transport  our  people. 

And  then,  after  it  has  outlined  the  different 
systems,  including  the  magnetic  levitation 
system,  it  says: 

Each  of  these  types  of  systems,  in  their 
present  and  projected  states  of  develop- 
ment, has  some  major  problems,  however, 
compared  to  other  systems  examined.  Until 
these  problems  are  resolved,  such  systems 
appear  to  offer  few  salient  advantages  and 
would  have  relatively  limited  application 
for  travel   within   urban   areas. 

This  was  the  situation  while  the  United  States 
was  stiM  moving  forward  with  experimenta- 
tion and  while  Germany  was  moving  forward. 
We  heard  from  the  leader  of  this  party  this 
afternoon,  in  a  good  deal  the  same  words, 
the  results  of  what  has  happened  over  there. 
In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
certain  developments  are  taking  place  which 
I  just  want  to  mention.  Trans-bus  vehicles 
are  being  tested  in  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  test 
centre.  Those  are  new  types  of  transit  ve- 
hicles which  should  help  solve  some  of  our 
problems.     Undersecretary   Barnum   reported 


very  recently  on  the  state  of  commuter  rail- 
cars,  the  all  new  advanced-concept  train  now 
under  development.  The  advanced-concept 
train  will  be  powered  by  a  flywheel  propul- 
sion system  designed  to  store  and  reuse  elec- 
tric power.  That  is  an  experiment  that  is 
going  on. 

We  also  have  an  all-time  record— it  was 
announced  on  Aug.  16— for  a  steel-wheeled 
vehicle  on  steel  rails  of  more  than  250  miles 
per  hour.  It  was  set  on  Wednesday,  Aug. 
14,  1974,  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation's  linear  induction  motor  re- 
search vehicle  undergoing  testing  at  Pueblo. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  going  on. 
There  is  also  something  I  mentioned  in  the 
estimates  the  other  day  concerning  a  Ford 
Motor  Co.  contract  calling  for  a  16-month 
research  effort  to  determine— and  these  words 
are  interesting— "the  feasibility  of  using  mag- 
netic fields  on  which  a  wheel-less  vehicle 
could  ride  just  above  the  ground  at  very 
high  speeds."  That  experiment  is  going  on 
there,  and  the  Germans  are  still  doing  it  with 
the  idea  that  something  might  emerge  for 
long-distance  travel.  But  as  far  as  short- 
distance  intercity  work  is  concerned,  this 
project  is  out  the  window. 

While  I  think  that  we  should  always  have 
our  minds  open  to  new  ideas,  I  don't  think 
a  jurisdiction  of  this  size  has  any  business 
experimenting  when  large  nations  with  very 
much  greater  resources  than  we  have  are 
doing  this  experimentation.  I  think  we  can 
carry  on  watching  this,  participating  as  we 
might  in  a  minor  way,  keeping  in  close  touch, 
and  when  the  time  comes  being  able  to  use 
these  innovative  approaches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  time  is  up,  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  support  the  motion.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  government  is  condemned  be- 
cause of  its  all-out  support  of  one  mode  of 
transportation  in  a  world  which  needed  far 
greater  variety  of  development. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  St.  George  yields, 
Mr.  Speaker.  She  is  a  very  gracious  lady  for 
yielding  to  the  very  simple  comments  I  want 
to  make  on  this. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  one  who  repre- 
sents a  riding  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  who 
I  suppose  represents  people  who  have  been 
seduced  by  this  grandiose  plan,  to  make  a 
few  comments  in  support  of  the  motion. 

i'l  would  like  to  say  sincerely  to  the  minis- 
ter that  the  comments  made  by  the  Premier 
of  the  province  about  our  cynical  approach 
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to  the  hearing  of  this  news  about  the  difficul- 
ties that  were  experienced  with  Krauss-Maffei 
were  very  understandable.  Yes,  we  are  deeply 
concerned,  because  had  we  felt  that  the  sys- 
tem could  work,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
something  to  look  towards  in  the  distant 
future.  But  the  point  about  which  we  were  so 
cynical  is  that  he  has  been  so  very  political 
about  it.  It  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  his  campaign  for  1975. 

The  point  is  simply  that  when  the  Premier 
originally  cancelled  the  Spadina  Expressway, 
that  again  was  done  for  political  motives  at 
the  time.  We  can  recall  the  surveys  by  the 
Detroit  firm,  saying  in  effect,  "If  you  are 
going  to  win  the  election  in  1971,  you  have 
got  to  blossom  as  a  leader  in  this  province. 
You  have  got  to  take  some  hard  decisions." 
That  basically  was  the  reason  that  the  Spa- 
dina Expressway  was  cancelled.  That  was  one 
of  the  hard  decisions.  The  other  hard  de- 
cision, of  course,  was  the  question  about  the 
separate  school  boards.  They  were  decisions 
to  show  that  this  man  had  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

But  at  the  time  he  made  the  Spadina  de- 
cision, the  irresponsible  part  of  it  was  that 
he  had  not  proposed  any  alternative.  So  we 
waited,  following  the  1971  election,  in  which 
he  was  extremely  successful,  in  which  they 
sold  the  man  as  a  leader.  But  he  proposed  no 
alternative  for  a  period  of  approximately  two 
years.  We  kept  saying,  "What  is  your  alter- 
native? It  is  all  very  well  to  spend  $150  mil- 
lion in  a  ditch  and  then  cancel  it.  What  is 
your  alternative?" 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  alternatives  that  were  pro- 
posed by  Buckminster  Fuller  for  pyramids 
and  so  on  in  the  ditch,  but  the  point  about 
the  magnetic  levitation  system  is  that  it  was 
orchestrated  for  1975.  That  is  why  the  minis- 
ter was  so  enthralled.  The  point  has  been 
made  by  my  leader  that  the  blame  must  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Premier,  not  on  the 
minister's  shoulders.  I  suppose  if  there  is  any 
blame  to  rest  on  the  minister,  it  is  for  his 
doggedness  or  his  partisan  approach  in  de- 
fend ;ng  a  system  which  he  knows  will  not 
work  on  a  long-term  basis.  I  suppose  that  the 
minister's  predecessor  felt  ill  at  ease,  as  I 
suggest  the  minister  feels  ill  at  ease,  in  con- 
sidering the  options  that  are  now  left  after 
this  system. 

In  any  event,  the  great  thing  about  the 
magnetic  levitation  system  is  that,  first  of  all, 
the  Premier  grabbed  the  imagination  of  the 
public  by  pointing  out  that  there  were  no 
wheels  on  this  thing,  that  this  was  something 


they  could  look  forward  to  in  the  future.  It 
orchestrated  well  with  this  medal  and  the 
whole  thing.  It  would  have  been  beautiful  to 
see  the  little  trains  going  around  overhead  at 
the  CNE.  He  could  have  pointed  to  them  and 
said:  "Look,  in  1971  we  blocked  off  Spadina. 
Now,  in  1975,  we  have  the  system  that  is  go- 
ing to  replace  it.  There  you  are,  you  lucky 
citizens.  I'm  Mr.  Transportation  Man  of  the 
Year,  and  this  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  into 
1975.  This  is  what  all  the  shouting  was 
about." 

Then  the  Premier  went  about  the  province, 
and  again  with  a  political  approach.  In  other 
words,  the  Premier  of  this  province  took  a 
risk,  and  it  is  backfiring.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  recall  the  big  spectacle  at  the  Science 
Centre.  I  recall,  for  instance,  the  road  show 
when  it  moved  to  Ottawa.  This  is  somewhat 
humorous.  All  the  ministers  came  down.  The 
minister's  predecessor  came  down,  and  all  the 
local  Conservative  people  were  there.  I  recall 
when  the  Premier  went  to  Ottawa  with  the 
film,  and  so  forth.  He  was  so  excited  about 
the  performance  that  he  put  on  in  the  audi- 
torium at  Algonquin  College.  In  fact,  he  in- 
troduced some  of  the  opposition  members 
who  were  there  and  he  forgot  to  introduce 
the  former  member  for  Carleton  East,  Bert 
Lawrence,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him.  In 
fact,  he  forget  to  introduce  the  former  Minis- 
ter of  Housing.  I  could  see  the  concern  on 
their  faces. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  I  realized  that  the 
former  member  for  Carleton  East  was  in 
trouble  because  he  was  sitting  right  next  to 
the  Premier  and  he  forgot  to  introduce  him. 
He  introduced  everybody  else.  I  recall  he 
introduced  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
and  myself,  who  were  present  at  this  extrava- 
ganza. 

I  can  still  see  the  Minister  of  Housing 
chasing  him  around  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
pulling  on  his  sleeve  and  saying:  "Look, 
you've  got  some  Tories  in  the  place.  Introduce 
us."  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  performances  which  we  found  ex- 
tremely distasteful.  This  is  what  the  govern- 
ment is  facing  now,  because  it  has  backfired. 

My  colleague  has  mentioned  before  the 
need  for  the  track  around  the  CNE.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  that  was  raised  in  the  esti- 
mates. I  think  the  minister  has  still  not  clari- 
fied the  situation. 

The  track  around  the  CNE  was  supposed 
to  have  been  built  because  the  facilities  in 
Munich,  or  wherever  the  track  is,  were  not 
adequate  to  properly  test  the  train.  The  point 
I  don't  understand  is:  If  you're  really  serious 
about  continuing  the  programme,  why  would 
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you  cancel  the  programme  at  the  CNE?  If, 
apparently,  you're  going  to  carry  on  with  this 
thing,  you're  going  to  have  to  build  one  there 
sometime  anyway,  or  you're  going  to  have  to 
build  something  in  Munich  so  you  can  prop- 
erly test  the  system.  It's  an  illogical  approach 
the  government  is  taking,  now  that  the  thing 
has  backfired.  It's  something  it  is  going  to 
possibly  live  to  regret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  as  well  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  former  minister  about  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Premier  in  this.  I  will 
get  back  to  the  point.  It's  a  small  wonder 
that  the  Premier  has  been  staying  away 
since  the  news  of  the  Krauss-Maffei  system 
broke  last  week.  It's  a  small  wonder  that  we 
don't  see  him  in  the  House;  that  we  don't  see 
him  posturing  across  the  province.  It  is  some- 
what of  an  embarrassment.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  blow  to  the  1975  election  for 
the  Conservatives,  apart  from  the  other  blows 
that  they've  suffered  on  four  different  occa- 
sions, at  least,  since  1971.  Of  course,  the  polls 
in  the  Star  again  reveal  what  happens  when 
a  leader  loses  his  credibility  with  the  public 
in  this  province. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  cynical 
about  this.  For  instance,  in  the  Ottawa  area 
the  dial-a-bus  system  works,  and  I  suppose 
the  light  rail  system  would  be  something  that 
would  be  practical  because  of  the  relatively 
light  population  in  some  of  the  city's  areas. 
But  the  magnetic  levitation  system  has  no 
useful  purpose  in  an  area  like  Ottawa.  We 
even  question  the  system  working  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions  there.  We  have  serious 
doubts  about  that. 

Every  second  pamphlet  we  saw  was  chang- 
ed about  how  the  system  was  supposed  to 
work  in  Ottawa.  On  one  particular  pamphlet 
it  showed  the  system  going  on  a  particular 
right  of  way.  On  the  next  pamphlet  the  right 
of  way  was  changed,  with  no  consultation  at 
all  with  the  local  authorities. 

So,  the  government  was  political  about 
this.  The  Premier  of  this  province  was  politi- 
cal about  this.  I'm  suggesting  the  minister, 
if  he  is  to  fulfil  his  duty— and  I  can  appreciate 
that  he  has  to  save  face,  but  sooner  or  later 
he  is  going  to  have  to  face  the  music.  Sooner 
or  later  he's  going  to  have  to  level  with  the 
public  of  this  province.  I  suggested  to  the 
minister  during  the  course  of  his  estimates 
that  he  quit  being  political  and  say:  "Look, 
we're  not  spending  another  nickel  on  this 
system  unless  we  can  show  that  we  can  briuij 
it  to  a  fruitful  conclusion— that  the  system 
will  work." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    I  said  that. 


Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  did  not  say  that. 
He  wants  to  go  through  another  additional 
phase.     He  wants   another   120  day*. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    No  I  don't. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  wants  about  120  days,  some 
five  months  or  so,  to  make  up  his  mind.  He 
is  going  to  spend  further  sums.  He  wants  to 
go  through  what  he  calls  phase  one.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  going  through  phase  one- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Roy:  —Mr.  Speaker,  are  you  sugfi 
that  I  sit  down? 

Mr.  Speaker:    There  is  15  seconds  to  go. 

Mr.  Roy:  Fifteen  seconds;  that's  just  10001 
what  I  need  to  wrap  this  up. 

He  was  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  to  go  through  another  phase  without 
knowing  how  much  we're  going  to  spend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    Not  correct. 

Mr.  Roy.  —how  long  it's  going  to  take,  and 
what  it's  going  to  cost.  I  say  he  should  race 
the  music  now.  The  Premier  has  seduced  the 
citizens  of  this  province  long  enough.  Let's 
come  out  with  the  facts.  Let's  be  straight 
with  them  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate,  but  I'd  like  to  offer  some 
constructive  suggestions- 
Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  That  would 
be  nice  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Turner:  He  is  the  only  member  who 
offers  them. 

An  hon.  member:    The  member  is  alw 
constructive. 

Mr.  Burr:  —and  perhaps  a  little  advice  to 
the  minister.  As  the  minister  knows  by  now. 
I  drew  to  the  minister's  attention  almost  two 
years  ago  a  concept  of  automatic  mass  rapid 
transit  called  Instaglide.  It  has  several  ad- 
vantages. In  the  short  time  that  I  seem  to 
have  available,  I  might  record  a  few  of  these. 
Instaglide  can  transport  anv  required  number 
of  passengers  in  a  community  safely,  cheaply, 
quickly  and  noiselessly.  Because  the  track 
requires  only  a  square  yard  of  proper! 
60  ft  or  so,   Instaglide  u  little   earth 

space.     Because    it    can    he    dismantled    and 
moved  to  another  street  or  another  location 
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very  simply,  it  would  never  turn  into  a  white 
elephant,  as  the  University  loop  of  the  sub- 
way has  done. 

Installation  takes  a  matter  of  months  rather 
than  years.  Linear  Air  Motors  Ltd.  claims 
that  it  could  install  the  system  at  the  CNE 
for  August— and  this  letter  was  written  in 
December  of  1972.  Because  it  is  automatic 
it  can  run  24  hours  a  day,  with  operating 
costs  of  about  1%  cents  per  passenger  mile. 
All  of  it  can  be  built  in  Ontario  now,  except 
for  the  computer  system.  If  demand  in- 
creased, this  could  be  developed  in  Canada 
also.  Because  the  cars  are  very  light  in 
weight  they  can  be  moved  off  the  track  easily 
by  two  men  using  a  wrench,  if  the  need 
should  arise.  In  a  subway,  one  immobilized 
coach  puts   the   whole   system   out   of   com- 


mission. 


Because  the  Instaglide  system  cuts  head- 
way to  one  minute,  about  300  cars  can 
operate  on  a  five-mile,  two-way  line.  Because 
Instaglide  is  so  flexible  it  can  provide  sta- 
tions at  or  in  highrise  apartments,  at  or  in 
commercial  centres,  in  fact,  whever  passenger 
density  exists.  The  capital  costs  are  relatively 
very  low. 

I  recorded  at  that  time  the  various  features 
that  had  impressed  me  and  I  pointed  out  to 
the  minister  that  one  of  my  constituents  who 
is  a  partner  in  this  company  had  been  try- 
ing for  several  months  to  reach  someone  in 
the  federal  government  interested  in  trans- 
portation. Finally  he  was  told  that  his  only 
hope  was  to  get  a  consulting  firm  to  make  a 
presentation  and  arrange  contact  for  him. 
The  consulting  firm  to  which  he  was  directed 
told  him  that  it  would  need  $25,000  to  do 
this.  He  had  slightly  more  success  in  On- 
tario, having  reached  various  members  of  the 
ministry,  but  unfortunately,  since  the  middle 
of  October  he  hadn't  been  able  to  reach 
anyone  who  could  arrange  for  the  inventor 
to  make  a  presentation  to  the  minister. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  came  into  the 
picture  and  was  able  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  the  then  minister.  However,  the  then 
minister  had  to  leave  the  meeting  early  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  officials  would  go  and 
look  at  this  device  in  about  six  weeks  time. 

About  six  months  later  I  found  out  that 
nothing  had  happened.  I  drew  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  then  minister  and  he  was  also 
very  surprised  that  nothing  further  had  been 
done.  In  November,  1973,  about  six  months 
after  the  proposed  visit,  I  received  another 
letter  from  my  constituent,  who  said  in  part: 
In  October,  1972,  I  spoke  with  officials 

of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Transportation 

and  Communications  regarding  the  installa- 


tion of  Instaglide  on  the  CNE  grounds. 
At  that  time,  I  informed  the  Ontario  minis- 
try people  that  we  had  people  in  Toronto 
who  would  put  up  the  money  to  build  two 
miles  of  Instaglide  on  the  CNE  grounds. 
We  would  be  responsible  for  taking  the 
transit  system  down  as  well  as  putting  it 
up.  At  the  time,  we  felt  we  could  charge 
a  fee  to  the  people  riding  the  system  and 
thereby  recoup  the  money  invested. 

This  system  would  have  given  the  public 
a  chance  to  try  out  the  transit  system,  and 
yet  there  would  have  been  no  burden  what- 
soever to  the  taxpayers.  As  usual,  I  heard 
no  more,  although  I  was  told  that  the 
government  was  not  in  the  habit  of  buying 
ideas  from  individuals  and  then  promoting 
them  on  to  the  market.  I  am  sure  you  can 
understand  my  astonishment  when  I  learned 
that  Premier  Davis  not  only  bought  a  sys- 
tem from  Germany  with  intentions  to 
manufacture  the  system  from  a  govern- 
ment level,  but  also  gave  the  Krauss-Maffei 
company  $16  million  to  do  what  we  pro- 
posed to  do  for  nothing. 

That's  really  the  point  I  want  to  drive  home, 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  other  option  was  available. 
At  that  time,  for  reasons  that  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  fathom,  this  offer  was  ignored 
and  the  other  one,  the  disastrous  one,  was 
pursued.  I  think  that  is  all  1  will  say  at  this 
time,  because  I  know  that  our  present  minister 
is  aware  of  the  situation  now  and  he  is  going 
to  give  it  consideration.  This  is  all  that  any- 
one can  ask,  that  it  be  given  a  fair  considera- 
tion. Then  if  it  lives  up  to  the  merits  that  are 
claimed  for  it,  then,  of  course,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
really  intend  to  involve  myself  in  this  debate. 
I  felt  that  there  were  others  far  more  capable 
in  the  field  of  transportation  than  I  was.  How- 
ever, I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre.  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  never  heard  him  make  so  fine  a  speech 
as  he  did  today,  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
it.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  there  are 
certain  matters  which  were— 

Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  say  much  for  his  pre- 
vious efforts,  does  it? 

Mr.  Drea:  Take  'em  when  you  get  'em. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  was  not  intended  to 
be  derogatory  in  any  sense,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  meant  what  I  said. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Well,  neither  was  mine. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  However,  there  are  some 
things  to  which  he  made  reference,  which  I 
am  afraid  I  couldn't  allow  to  slip  by.  He 
spoke  about  the  subsidies  paid  by  this  govern- 
ment to  municipalities  and,  of  course,  he  is 
correct.  This  government  does  grant  subsidies 
in  the  area  of  municipal  transportation. 

Mr.  Good:  Finally. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  May  I  say  that  for  many 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Toronto,  we  begged  for  assistance  which 
we  could  not  get.  Actually,  it  was  only  when 
it  was  finally  brought  home  in  a  compelling 
way  that  the  people  of  Toronto  could  no 
longer  stay  in  the  position  of  making  all  of 
their  assets  available  for  free  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  that  we  began  to  see  a  development 
in  the  subsidy  field.  It  is  interesting  in  relation 
to  this  that  this  government,  with  all  of  its 
great  concerns,  took  all  of  the  steps  it  could 
to  trv  to  make  Toronto  pay  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  fare  structure  of  metropolitan  trans- 
portation. 

May  I  say  that  it  was  this  government 
which,  despite  the  protests  of  the  people  of 
Toronto,  decided  to  exempt  from  assessment 
for  taxation  much  of  the  transportation  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Of  course,  when 
you  do  that  you  cannot  expect  that  you  won't 
have  to  subsidize  the  transportation  system 
in  some  other  form.  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  careful 
address  of  the  member  of  Scarborough  Cen- 
tre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  municipalities  over  the 
years  were  the  ones  to  give  leadership  in  the 
development  of  transportation  svstems.  I  don't 
think  I  need  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
way  in  which  Toronto  developed  its  system, 
but  of  course,  the  TTC  of  the  day  could  not 
be  expected  to  expand  through  its  fare  struc- 
ture as  rapidly  as  the  requirements  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  demanded,  which  was  what 
the  TTCs  plans  indicated  originally  and  the 
way  in  which  we  developed  the  first  subway 
system  in  Toronto. 

It  was  required  to  expand  at  a  rate  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  provide  for.  This 
again  points  out  something,  or  ought  to  point 
out  something,  to  thoughtful  members  of  the 
government,  in  the  lack  of  bringing  the  mu- 
nicinalittes  along  with  them  in  the  planning 
of  transportation  or  any  other  svstem.  This 
government  has  continually  made  decisions 
in  these  areas  and  revoked  them.  It  has  con- 
tinually made  policy  without  involving  the 
municipalities  so,  of  course,  if  it's  asked  to 


subsidize  there  isn't  anything  else  it  can  do, 
if  it  expects  the  municipality  to  carry  through 
with  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
decisions  of  this  government 

In  reference  to  Krauss-Maffei  I  think  all 
that  can  usefully  be  said  has  been  said.  The 
only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  even  at 
the  end,  or  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  end, 
the  minister  was  still  talking  about  such 
things  as  the  breakdown  being  something 
like  a  bad  fuse  or  a  flat  tire.  I  could  have 
wished,  and  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  ft, 
that  he  had  been  a  little  more  frank  earlier 
than  he  was.  However,  he  had  to  bear  a 
burden  which  was  not  really  his  to  bear. 

I  have  congratulated  him  on  the  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  a  very  difficult  situation, 
but  it  doesn't  absolve  the  government  from 
a  lack  of  concern  for  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince in  developing  the  necessarv  modes  in 
order  to  help  them  to  cope  with  problems 
which  have  been  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
foresight  in  planning  or  the  lack  of  imple- 
menting plans  which  have  already  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  sup- 
porting the  motion.  I  trust  that  something 
will  be  said  by  the  minister  which  will  M 
enlightenmg  to  us.  because  at  the  moment 
I  can  onlv  sav  that  this  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  and,  like  mv  leader,  it  isn't  a  day 
for  us  to  gloat.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is 
a  minute  left. 

Mr.  Sp^nkpr:  The  member  for  Peel  South 
asked  for  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  then  he  will  have  to  wait 
his  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  give  him  one  minute. 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  I  have  one  minute  too? 
I  will  split  the  three  minutes—  \Vi  minute 
each. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  iust  want  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment and  at  a  later  date  perhaps  I  can  speak 
more  fully  on  transportation.  I  simplv  have 
to  ask  members  to  reiect  this  motion  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  stated  at  one  point 
in  time  all  the  eggs  weren't  in  one  basket. 
I  want  to  put  some  statistics  on  the  record. 
For  Metro  since  1972  this  rrovernment  has 
given  about  $30  million  toward  transit  deficit. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Whoopeel 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Capital:  subway,  $50  million; 
buses,  over  $12  million—  and  $1.42  million 
of    that    went    into    Mississauga. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Money  can't  buy  votes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  GO  Transit,  over  $37  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  whole  operation  of 
transit  in  this  area,  there  has  been  no  assist- 
ance from  Ottawa  except  when  they  finally 
came  to  life  and  found  there  was  a  need  and 
aided  with  the  line  to  Richmond  Hill. 

Now,  I  know  the  minister  wants  some  time 
to  wind  up— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  think  we  should  get 
the  minister  on  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  won't  say  more  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  urge  members  to  join 
with  us  and  reject  that  narrowly  focused  non- 
confidence  motion,  because  it  doesn't  warrant 
the  effort  that  has  been  put  forward  in  deal- 
ing with  it  this  afternoon,  in  the  light  of  the 
work  that  this  government  has  done  in  the 
area  of  transit  assistance. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The    hon.     minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  many 
of  the  remarks  and  comments  that  have  been 
made  since  the  start  of  this  debate  some  2% 
to  three  hours  ago.  I  must  say  that  some  of 
it  was  most  interesting  to  hear,  but  I  think 
the  part  that  probably  intrigued  me  the  most 
caused  me  at  one  time  to  pick  up  the  order 
paper  to  see  exactly  what  the  notice  of 
motion  was.  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  misread 
it  originally,  because  the  notice  of  motion 
itself  I  had  interpreted  as  dealing  with  the 
transportation  policy  of  the  government  of 
Ontario,  when  in  fact  that  is  not  what  has 
been  talked  about  here  at  all  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Yes,  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  All  afternoon  I  have 
heard  speaker  after  speaker  get  up  and  tell 
me  about  the  fallacy  of  the  Krauss-Maffei 
contract  and  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
develop  this  new  technology— although  I  no- 
ticed a  distinct  turn  around  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  just 
recently  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  by 
saying  we  are  not  here  to  chortle— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Where 
are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  They  are  not  here  to 
chortle  today  because  they  read  in  the  paper 
that  maybe  it  wasn't  such  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  be  laughing  at  what  in  fact  was  a 
very  unfortunate  situation,  that  we  were  not 
able  to  continue  on  to  develop  this  tech- 
nology. I  think  they  found  out  that  maybe 
that   wasn't   exactly   the   right   thing   to    do, 


that  it  wasn't  a  funny  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  us  here.    It  wasn't  funny  at  all. 

Mr.  Foulds:    Incompetence  is  never  funny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  was  a  very,  very 
serious  thing. 

Let  me  say  too  that  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
said  in  his  opening  remarks  that  he  had 
made  contacts  with  people  in  West  Germany 
and  had  discussed  with  them  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  support  from 
the  Krauss-Maffei  project.  Well,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  was  not  a  party  to  these 
conversations,  obviously,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  discuss  with— or  even  talk  to— the  same 
people  as  the  hon.  member  did— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wasn't  a  part  of  the  min- 
ister's conversations  with  Dr.  Finke,  but  I 
took  him  at  his  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  doubt  the  mem- 
ber's word.  So  I  cannot  comment  on  what 
was  said  to  him;  nor  can  he  comment  on 
what  was  said  to  me. 

However,  I  can  only  relate  to  this  House 
and  answer  questions  about  those  things 
which  I  have  some  knowledge  of.  I  can  only 
relate  what  I  was  told  in  my  conversations, 
just  as  the  hon.  member  has  done.  At  no 
time  was  it  suggested  to  me  that  there  had 
been  anything  other  than  a  very  preliminary 
study  made  as  to  the  caoabilities  of  the 
Krauss-Maffei  magnetic  levitation  system  as 
it  would  apply  to  GO-Urban. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  ministry  has  been  working 
on  it  for  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  This  is  all  I  was  told 
when  I  spoke  to  the  West  German  people, 
when  I  asked  them  for  their  reasons  for 
withdrawing  their  support  of  this  particular 
project.  And  I'll  point  out  that  in  my  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Finke,  who  is  the  man 
I  spoke  to,  and  who  I  think  is  a  deputy 
minister— the  secretary  of  state  referred  to  is 
an  elected  member  of  the  House;  he's  a 
politician. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No.  The  Secretary  of  State 
ranks  as  a  deputy  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  there  are  two, 
then.  There  is  one  who  is  and  one  who 
isn't.  I  don't  know  which  one  the  member 
spoke  to  by  name  but  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state  is  an  elected  member  and  the  other 
is  not. 

Anyway,  when  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Finke,  one 
of  the  things  that  he  said  to  me  was:    "We 
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want  to  withdraw  from  this  sort  of  tech- 
nology. We  are  going  to  continue  with  the 
Transrapid."  And  he  also  said  to  me  that  he 
wasn't  willing  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  or  a  reduction  of  noise  and 
vibration.  He  also  said  that  he  wasn't  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  a  lower  land  consumption. 
These  are  the  things  that  he  said  to  me. 

Mr.  Civens:   A  lower  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  A  lower  land  consump- 
tion, or  a  lower  use  of  land  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  type  of  urban  transportation 
system.  In  economic  comparisons,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  mislead  the  House  at  all  at  any 
time,  despite  the  inference  made  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  at  the  very 
beginning  that  there  were  things  that  I  knew 
that  I  didn't  tell  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  say  the  minister  mis- 
led the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    That's  not  correct. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  didn't  say  the  minister 
misled  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  And  I  think  Hansard 
will  show  that;  I  really  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  the  minister 
understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  But  what  was  said  to 
me  was:  "We  don't  think  it's  economically 
feasible  to  apply  this  into  municipalities  of 
50,000  people."  Well,  we  had  never  even 
considered  putting  this  into  areas  of  50,000 
people.    Never  even  considered  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Then  why  did  the  government 
rush  into  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  weren't  developing  it  for 
areas  of  that  size? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  this  is  not  a 
conversation.    The  minister  has  the  floor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  These  were  not  com- 
pared with  such  applications  in  other  cities 
in  North  America.  I  think  it's  understand- 
able that  this  government's  policy  on  trans- 
portation is  what  really  has  to  be  looked  at 
here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  didn't  pour  it  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It's  not  the  question  of 
the  Krauss-Maffei  system. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  policies  of  trans- 
portation for  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  are 
being  developed  by  this  government  are  so 
far  ahead  of  any  policy  developed  by  any 
other  jurisdiction  in  North  America  that 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  they 
are  deserving  of  support. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  the  people  in  northwest 
Metro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What  this  government 
has  done  is  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  need  in  all  of  our  municipalities  for  urban 
transit,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  type 
of  modes  that  can  move  people  around  our 
large  cities.  That's  why  we  were  looking  at 
new  technology. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  At  no  time  has  it  ever 
shoved  to  one  side  the  idea  of  developing  the 
light  rail  programme— not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  yes  it  has. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  definitely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Since  1967,  this  prov- 
ince has  developed  commuter  rail  services, 
when  every  other  North  American  oity  was 
wiping  them  out;  every  other  North  Ameri- 
can city. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  true,  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  carried  on  with 
developing  the  GO  system.  Where  do  the 
members  opposite  think  it  started?  When  did 
the  GO  Transit  system  start?  In  1967,  it 
started;  and  that  has  been  developed  and 
increased. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  true  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  can  look  at  the  GO 
services  that  have  been  developed  and  in- 
creased in  this  area,  and  they  certainly  have 
proven  thedr  worth  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  are  continuing  with 
the  programme  to  develop  light  rail. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Nobody  disagrees  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  has  only  just 
begun  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —and  the  Ontario  Tran- 
sit Development  Corp.  has  been  carrying  on 
continually  looking  at  the  development  of 
light  rail. 

Mr.  Lewis  This  has  just  started. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  has  just  begun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  has  not  just  begun;  it 
has  been  carried  on  all  the  way  along. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  To  say  that  we  have  given  up  all 
the  other  modes  is  just  factually  not  true. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  GO  Transit  system  is 
'way  behind,  and  he  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  To  say  that  we  have 
fallen  behind  over  the  last  years  is  not  true, 
and  we  are  not— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  right.  Look  at— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Let's  keep  in  mind,  we 
are  talking  about  a  transportation  policy  that 
applies  across  this  whole  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Policies  have  been 
developed  to  assist  municipalities  to  increase 
their  transit  use.  How  can  this  possibly  be 
faulted?  Take  my  own  community,  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  handing  out  of  money 
is  not  the  way  to  establish  a  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  In  my  community  transit 
usage  has  increased  by  30  per  cent.  What 
brought  that  about?  And  that's  only  one  com- 
munity. You  could  name  others  in  this  prov- 
ince. What  brought  it  about?  It  was  brought 
about  because  of  the  financial  aid  that  was 
being  supplied  by  this  province  to  improve 
transit  aid.  They  could  buy  new  equipment- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  right;  that  is  not  a 
policy. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —they  could  increase 
the  frequencies;  they  could  provide  a  much 
better  transit  system  throughout  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  the  minister  has  just 
about  driven  transit  into  the  ground. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  isn't  only  one 
area  we  have  got  to  be  concerned  about;  and 
we  are  concerned  about  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  But  whose  responsibility  is  it  to 
develop  the  plans— whose  responsibility?  It  is 
not  the  province's  responsibility  —  and  the 
members  opposite  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We've  done  that  for  years  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  didn't  think 
that  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  always  the  munici- 
pality- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  All  the  members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  and  they  should 
not  be  interfering  with  the  minister's  valu- 
able time.  The  hon.  minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  would  be  interesting 
to  note,  if  at  any  time  there  should  happen 
to  be  a  straw  vote  among  all  the  members  of 
this  Legislature— and  I  say  all  of  them— as  to 
who  is  for  and  who  is  against  Spadina. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  this  government  stopped  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  members  opposite 
don't  know.  They  are  not  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  government  stopped  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resource  Development):  And  the  NDP  sup- 
ported it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What's  going  on  in  the 
Spadina  corridor  right  now? 

Mr.  Givens:  Is  that  what  changed  the 
minister  into  a  Conservative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Already  contracts  have 
been  called  to  build  a  subway,  the  Spadina 
subway.  This  was  available  in  1972. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Already  called?  How  many 
years  ago  was  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  In  1972  it  was  available. 

It   went   through   all   kinds   of   hearings— the 

OMB   hearing,   the   disputes   between   Metro 

and  the  city- 
Mr.   Lewis:   The   government   set   it  back 

three  years.  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —and  they  are  still  argu- 
ing about  where  the  station  locations  could 
be.  Do  members  want  us  to  step  in  and  say: 
"Never  mind  all  of  this  public  participation 
at  OMB  hearings.  We  are  going  to  jam  it 
down  your  throat  anyway." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Who  picked  the  corri- 
dors? Someone  referred  a  little  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  the  Premier  forced  certain  routes  on 
people  in  November,  1972,  when  he  made 
his  announcement.  Someone  held  up  a  map. 
I  think  it  was  the  member  for  Downsview. 
L°t  mo  ouote  exactlv  what  was  said:  "Our 
planners  have  identified  five  possible  routes 
in  which  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  TTC  may  want  to  consider 
application  of  the  new  mode."  Nobody 
jammed  it  down  anybody's  throat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  They  said.  "If  vou  are 
interested,  there  is  a  new  mode."  There  is 
nothing  at  all  wrong  in  any  policy  to  develop 
a  new  mode. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  PR  made  it  look  as 
though  the  lines  were  almost  installed. 

An  hon.  member:  Throw  him  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat 
through  the  speeches  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposit'on.  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  and  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre,  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  did  not  interrupt  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  same  courtesy 
be  extended  to  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  have  been  four  main  themes  brought 
here.  One  was  that  we  have  wasted  time  and 
that  we  have  lost  time  developing  alternative 
programmes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  can't  stand  the  heat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  the  mem- 
ber mean  by  "He  can't  stand  the  heat"? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
heat  that  would  come  from  there  would  be 
the  continuous  hot  breath  that  comes  flowing 
out  of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  word 
after  word,  hour  after  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  not  even  in  the 
kitchen.  He  never  gets  into  it.  He  is  still  in 
the  bathroom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  have  not  delayed 
anything.  There  is  not  a  mile  of  track  that 
hasn't  been  laid;  there  is  not  a  mile  of  sub- 
way that  hasn't  been  built;  there  is  not  a 
transit  system  anywhere  in  this  province  that 
has  not  received  the  okay  and  the  approval 
and  the  financial  assistance  from  this  prov- 
ince, when  anv  municipality  anywhere  in  this 
province  asked  for  it.  To  say  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  delaying  for  two  years  is  just 
so  much  malarkey.  It  just  isn't  true. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Any  time  any  borough  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  wanted  assistance  to 
put  in  any  type  of  transit  it  wanted,  it  was 
more  than  welcome  to  do  so  with  our  full 
support  and  subsidy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  being  suggested 
that  we  should  stop  the  subsidy  that  we  are 
now  providing.  It  is  being  suggested  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days 
referred  to  by  the  minister  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  going  to  be  minister 
next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Downs - 
view.  He  suggested  that  all  of  this  was  being 
done  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  One  can't  go  back  to 
that  time  and  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  well  knows  it  too.  The  subsidy 
programmes  being  provided  by  this  province 
are  the  best  anywhere  in  Canada  and  I  sug- 
gest perhaps  better  than  most  states  of  the 
United  States  to  get  transit  going. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  missed  the  whole 
point  of  the  argument. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  whole  point  was 
that  members  opposite  were  all  roaring  and 
ranting  about  Krauss-MaflVi  when  really  it's 
a  matter  of  transportation  policy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  should  be 
humble.  He  is  in  a  mess. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  said  this  afternoon  about  the  ap- 
plication of  light  rail,  that  light  rail  is  the 
answer,  the  wheel  on  the  rail. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  All  right,  fine.  There  is 
no  question  in  our  minds  that  that  can  be 
provided. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What  we  were  looking 
for  was  something  that  perhaps  would  be  a 
little  more  environmentally  acceptable- 
Mr.   Lewis:   The   government  was  looking 
for  a  political  stunt 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —that  would  make  less 
noise,  that  would  provide  something  different 
and  unique. 

I  recall  one  remark  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  made  to  me.  He  said: 
"Orville,  it  won't  fly."  Somebody  told  Orville 
that  one  day  too;  and  by  God  he  flew  it  any- 
way and  it  is  still  flying. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  will  announce 
its  cancellation  again  20  days  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  read  recently  in  the 
paper  that  someone  said  the  hon.  member 
had  a  relative  back  in  time  who  objected  to 
the  wheel.  I  read  that  in  the  Globe  this 
morning.  I  thought  I  would  pass  that  along. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  this  had  wheels,  it  might 
just  roll. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
before  and  I  say  again  that  we  know  there 
are  corridors,  in  the  Scarborough  area,  for 
example.  I  wish  the  hon.  member  who  re- 
presents part  of  that  would  tell  us  what  he 
wants. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  wanted  light  rail  and  the 
government  stalled  it  with  a  two-year  study 
on  GO-Urban. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  he  wants  light  rail, 
then  we  can  put  light  rail  in  and  we  can  have 
a  revenue  system  operating  in  that  corridor 
in  Scarborough  in  the  same  timeframe  as  they 
would  have  had  the  GO-Urban.  It  can  be 
there.  We  know  we  can  put  it  in  there. 
Physically  we  can  put  that  in  and  it  can  be 
put  in  financially. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  could  have  had  it  three 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  can  be  done.  All  we 
need  is  to  have  it  asked  for  by  the  munic- 


ipality. If  they  say  put  it  in,  we  go  ahead 
and  we  finance  putting  it  in.  But  we  have  not 
had  that  reaction;  certainly  not  from  the 
borough  of  Scarborough. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  mayor  of  Scar- 
borough has  finally  said  he  thinks  maybe 
light  rail  might  be  all  right  after  all.  That's 
great.  We  will  be  glad  to  go  along  with  that, 
but  that's  a  complete  turnabout.  We  will  go 
ahead  and  support  that  and  they  can  have 
it  in  within  the  same  time.  Tell  me  where 
we  lost  our  time,  if  we  can  put  in  an  inter- 
mediate capacity  system,  albeit  light  rail, 
within  the  same  timeframe  that  they  would 
have  had  GO-Urban?  Where  have  we  lost 
the  time? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  needed  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  have  not  heard  a  policy 
on  transit  for  this  province  brought  forth 
from  either  of  the  opposition  parties,  not  one. 

An  hon.  member:    And  he  never  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Not  one  policy  has 
been  brought  forth;  not  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  want  express- 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  policies  that  have 
been  brough  forth  by  the  Province  of  On- 
tario are  the  policies  that  are  providing  in- 
creasing use  of  transit  across  this  province; 
in  every  municipality,  not  only  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  but  in  Ottawa.  Some  of  the 
policies  of  the  government  have  been  applied 
in  Ottawa— the  new  busing  system,  the  dial-a- 
buses are  very  successful  there,  the  stag- 
gered hours  that  were  instigated  as  part  of 
that  thing;  it  is  all  working  in  Ottawa  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Sure,  it  is  working  beautifully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Look,  we  are  the  first 
ones  to  say  that  dial-a-bus  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  as  an  experiment  did  not  succeed. 
We  admitted  that  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is 
working  in  Ottawa  and  it  is  working  in  other 
centres.  The  whole  world  is  not  here.  We 
have  to  look  beyond  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  that's  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  and  it  was  distor- 
tion here  that  affected  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    I  completely  disagree. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  the  centrepiece  of  his 
policy  is  in  tatters. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order  please. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  need  for  intermedi- 
ate, environmentally  sensitive  transit  still 
exists  and  that  has  been  our  goal  all  along. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Light  rail  is  a  good  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  And  if  light  rail  can  be 
applied,  then  we  are  prepared  to  do  that, 
because  we  have  the  technology.  We  don't 
need  anything  new.  We  don't  need  anything 
new  at  all.  A  municipality  that  has— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  have  asked 
the  hon.  members  to  refrain  from  too  many 
interjections.  They  are  continuing  to  do  so. 
Now  I  ask  once  more.  The  hon.  minister 
has  just  a  few  more  minutes  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  doesn't  stop  the  minister 
seeking  support  from  his  people. 

Some  hon.  members:    Throw  him  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  hereby  name  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  Will  he  please 
leave?    The  hon.   minister  has  two  minutes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  has  just  provoked 
the   Speaker.     He  had   to  be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sure  makes  an  impact  on  this 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Now  let's  hear  these 
pearls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  transit  programme  that  has  been  delayed 
in  this  area  or  anywhere  in  this  province 
because  of  GO-Urban.  I  can  point  out,  to 
members  the  things  that  I  mentioned  a  little 
earlier,  such  as  the  extension  of  our  GO- 
Transit  svstem,  the  planning  that  is  going 
on  now  for  the  increased  capacity  and  the 
capability  of  that. 

I  cannot  accept  at  all  that  criticism,  and  I 
don't  think  the  people  of  this  province  are 
going  to  buy  it  either.  The  Metro  Toronto 
plan  review  has  not  even  been  completed 
as  yet,  so  how  are  we  supposed  to  be  able 
to  go  ahead  and  put  in  all  these  transit  facili- 
ties when  we  really  don't  know  what  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  wants  as  yet? 

There  is  no  way  members  can  accuse  us  of 
delaying  the  transit  systems  in  this  province; 
no  way  at  all.  I  know  there  are  several 
members  opposite  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  start  building  Spadina, 
but  they  have  only  backed  up  the  building 


of  Spadina  for  their  own  political  reasons  in 
their  own  particular  little  ridings- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    Narrow  political  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —with  no  consideration 
for  the  rest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  all. 
Do  they  want  Spadina?  Would  they  also 
support  the  Scarborough  Expressway?  How 
many  other  expressways  would  they  support 
throughout  the  province?    How  many  others? 

It  is  obvious  to  us  that  thev  really  don't 
want  to  take  a  stand  on  anything  but  that 
which  is  purely  political  in  their  own  ridings. 
They  accused  us  of  being  political,  and  it  is 
a  beautiful  thing  to  watch.  Politics  all  over 
the  place  has  been  pretty  obvious,  and  especi- 
ally I  think  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  found  it  such  a  joy  when  we 
announced  here  earlier  that  we  had  to  dis- 
continue with  our  TDS.  I  don't  think  it  was 
really  a  joyful  day  for  him  at  all,  any  more 
than  it  was  for  us. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  a  great  victory 
for  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  But  I  think  he  has 
enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on  now,  name  him.  On 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are 
going  to  employ  the  rules  fairly  you  should 
eject  the  leader  of  the  official  opposition. 

Mr.   Renwick:     Stop   playing  favourites. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
doesn't  mean  that. 


it. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Stop  being  so  hypocritical  about 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  debate  on 
this  particular  order. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Lewis's  motion, 
which  was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 
Braithwaite 
Breithaupt 
BullbrooK 
Bun- 
Campbell 
Davison 
Deacon 
Deans 
Dukszta 
EdighofTer 


Nays 

Allan 

Apps 

Beckett 

Belanger 

Bennett 

Birch 

Carruthers 

Clement 

Downer 

Drea 
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Ayes 


Nays 


Foulds 

Eaton 

Gaunt 

Evans 

Germa 

Ewen 

Gisborn 

Gilbertson 

Givens 

Grossman 

Good 

Hamilton 

Haggerty 

Handleman 

Lawlor 

Henderson 

Lewis 

Hodgson 

Martel 

(Victoria- 

Newman 

Haliburton) 

(Windsor- 

Hodgson 

Walkerville) 

(York  North) 

Nixon 

Irvine 

(Brant) 

Johnston 

Reid 

Kennedy 

Renwick 

Ken- 

Roy 

Lane 

Ruston 

Leluk 

Samis 

MacBeth 

Sargent 

Mcllveen 

Singer 

McKeough 

Smith 

McNeil 

i(Nipissing) 

Meen 

Spence 

Miller 

Stokes 

Morningstar 

Taylor 

Morrow 

(Carleton  East) 

Newman 

Worton 

(Ontario  South) 

Young— 35. 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 

Nuttall 

Parrott 

Potter 

Rhodes 

Rollins 

Root 

Scrivener 

Smith 

(Hamilton 

Mountain) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Taylor 

(Prince  Ed- 

ward-Lennox) 

Timbrell 

Turner 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Nays 
Wardle 
Wells 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Yaremko— 56. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  35;  the  "nays"  56. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Order  please,  just  before  we  rise  I'd  like 
to    make    a    comment   on   the    incident   that 
happened  a  few  moments  ago.  A  very  reason- 
able request  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Speaker 
that  perhaps  I  may  have  been  a  little  hasty. 
Be  that  as  it  may- 
Some  hon.  members:  No,  you  were  not. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

/Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Throw 
them  all  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  I  have  made  the 
point  that  when  Mr.  Speaker  calls  for  order, 
it  should  be  order,  and  the  interjections 
should  stop  when  that  request  has  been 
made. 

I  am  prepared  on  this  occasion  to  relent. 
Even  though  the  orders  say  the  named  per- 
son shall  be  out  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting, 
which  means  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  to  return  to  his  seat  when  we  return 
after  8  o'clock,  because  I  understand  he  has 
a  particular  interest  in  certain  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  discussed. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  remind  everyone 
that  this  is  not  to  be  a  precedent.  I  think  that 
an  strength,  when  a  person  has  the  authority 
along  with  responsibilities,  he  can  afford  to 
be  generous  for  once.  So  if  the  hon.  House 
leader  or  the  hon.  leader  of  his  party  will 
convey  the  message  to  the  member,  he  may 
return  at  8  o'clock. 

Some  hon.  members:  Well  done. 

It  being  6:10  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Walker,  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  Mr. 

Miller,   moves   second  reading   of   Bill    145, 

An  Act  to  ament  the  Health  Insurance  Act 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kitch- 
ener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill  this  evening.  Now  that  it  has  not 
only  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  but  also  has  been  printed 
and  appears  properly  in  the  order  paper, 
we're  able  to  go  ahead. 

There  are  few  comments  that  I  would  like 
to  make  with  respect  to  this  bill.  There  are 
several  things  which  are  somewhat  general 
to  the  bill  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  the 
parliamentary  assistant's  (Mr.  Walker)  com- 
ment after  debate  has  been  completed  by 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  join  in  on  second 
reading. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  first  section 
that  they  are  now  amending  some  of  the 
duties  with  respect  to  the  general  manager 
to  allow  that  general  manager  to  either  ac- 
cept or  refuse  payment  of  certain  amounts 
claimed.  Further  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  also  setting  forward  some  provisions  of 
appeal  from  that  decision  so  that  the  decision 
made  by  the  general  manager  could  possibly 
be  appealed  and  reviewed  by  a  further  au- 
thority pursuant  to  this  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general 
manager's  decisions,  of  course,  are  basically 
based  on  the  matters  put  forward  by  the 
medical  review  committee  or,  indeed,  under 
this  practitioner  review  committee  that  is 
referred  to  in  this  Act.  If  the  general  man- 
ager, however,  decides  that  certain  payments 
are  not  acceptable,  presumably  the  next  stage 
then  comes  into  force,  which  is  a  decision 
made  by  the  appeal  board  or  eventually 
through  the  usual  appeal  procedures  to  the 
courts  of  the  province.  It's  rather  interesting 
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to  us  to  note  that  this  kind  of  procedure  has 
apparently  not  been  available  to  the  general 
manager  in  the  years  in  which  the  Health 
Insurance  Act  has  been  in  force  in  the 
province. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  as  to  why  he  presumes 
it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  bring  in  this 
kind  of  an  approach,  when  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  ordinary  decision-making 
and  administrative  powers  of  the  general 
manager  would  have  included  this  kind  of 
ability  to  sit,  at  least  to  some  degree,  in 
judgement  on  the  value  and,  indeed,  on  the 
propriety  of  the  kinds  of  claims  that  were 
submitted    to    him    for    approval. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  matters  that 
might  be  dealt  with  by  the  appeal  board  are 
of  course,  subject  to  the  eventual  approval 
of  the  court,  if  that  is  required.  Surely  in 
this  kind  of  a  thing,  where  public  moneys  are 
being  dealt  with,  the  individual  practitioner, 
as  is  the  case  here  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  points  clearly  and  perhaps 
have  them  dealt  with  by  some  appeal  tribunal 
within  the  ministry.  To  have,  however,  the 
additional  ultimate  benefit  or  requirement  to 
go  forward  into  the  judicial  procedure  is,  I 
think,  a  reasonable  safeguard  once  the  mat- 
ter has  been  hooefuUy  resolved,  as  it  will  be 
in  most  cases,  at  the  appeal  board  level. 

I  would  as  I  have  said,  appreciate  hearing 
from  the  parliamentary  assistant  as  to  why 
the  manager  has  not  had  these  powers  in  the 
past,  as  one  might  have  thought  they  would 
have  existed,  through  his  normal  administra- 
tive duties  as  he  was  carrying  out  the  res- 
ponsibilities which  he  had. 

Under  section  4,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  note  that 
the  making  of  regulations  once  again  rears  its 
head  so  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council— in  effect,  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
—can  make  certain  decisions  and  make  certain 
regulations  which  will  allow  for  matters,  par- 
ticularly in  this  case,  allowing  the  prescribing 
of  amounts  payable  by  the  plan  for  various 
insured  services. 

As  members  will  recall,  we  have  made 
comments  on  certain  occasions  which  have 
suggested  that  any  of  the  changes  based  upon 
the  matters  under  control  of  the  Health  Insur- 
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ance  Plan  and  any  of  the  changes  dealing 
with  increase  or  even  possibly  decrease  of 
rates  of  payment  should,  of  course,  be  justi- 
fied before  the  House.  It  is  our  view  that 
this  kind  of  justification  might  best  be  dealt 
with  through  the  use  of  one  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Legislature.  If  that  were 
the  case,  then  many  of  these  changes,  and 
the  justification  for  these  changes,  would 
receive  the  kind  of  publicity  that  we  think 
is  worthwhile,  and  that  should  be  available 
to  the  public  when  we  are  discussing  these 
lands  of  situations. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
has  decided  that  these  kinds  of  changes 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  review  by 
Her  Honour  in  Council,  and  while  we  think 
that  that  is  not  a  sufficient  or,  indeed,  an  all- 
inclusive  and  well-publicized  role,  we  accept 
the  point  that  at  least  that  kind  of  a  review 
is  anticipated  by  the  ministry. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  two  items 
that  are  of  importance  within  the  matters 
brought  forward  by  Bill  145.  We  think  the 
function  of  the  appeal,  the  appeal  board  and 
the  eventual  removal  to  the  courts,  if  neces- 
sary, is  worthwhile.  We  would  have  some 
reservations  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
regulation  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  because  our  view  is  that  it  should 
tie  dealt  with  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion. 

However,  receiving  these  comments,  I  hope 
that  the  parliamentary  assistant  will  respond 
to  them  as  we  complete  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  points  which  I 
have  Taised  and  why  these  matters  perhaps 
have  not  been  attended  to  earlier  in  the 
development  of  the  Health  Insurance  Act. 

Mr.   Speaker:    The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  going  to  make  the  same  point  as  the 
member  for  Kitchener  made,  so  I  won't  repeat 
it.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add  is 
that  though  I  like  the  idea  of  a  practitioner 
of  a  discipline  having  some  input  into  it,  I 
would  much  prefer  and  I  would  suggest  that 
most  stringent  power  should  be  granted  to 
the  general  manager.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  people  can  appeal  is  according 
to  the  McRuer  rules,  and  I  think  that's  all  for 
the  better.  So  we  shall  support  the  bill.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
parliamentary  assistant. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  NDP  supporting 
a  Tory  bill? 


Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  member  for  Kitchener  has  raised 
some  points  relating  to  section  one  of  the 
Act,  which  makes  amendments  to  section  22. 
The  problem  there  is  rather  specialized.  It's 
a  rather  peculiar  problem  that  will  involve  a 
rather  complicated  explanation,  if  the  mem- 
bers will  just  bear  with  me  on  it. 

By  section  22  of  the  Act,  the  general  man- 
ager is,  of  course,  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  medical  review  committee. 
The  operative  words  are  "shall  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  review  com- 
mittee and  act  upon  it." 

A  problem  has  arisen  in  that  when  an 
appeal  is  taken,  the  common  law  indicates 
that  all  proceeding  action  must  be  stayed. 
This  therefore  meant  that  the  previous  action 
was  to  be  stayed,  because  under  the  legisla- 
tion relating  to  health  insurance,  the  physi- 
cian is  entitled  to  receive  his  appropriate  bill- 
able amount.  Therefore,  it  has  been  con- 
strued legally  that  the  general  manager  would 
have  to  stay  the  action  under  an  appeal 
situation  and,  therefore,  pay  the  full  amount 
owing.  During  the  appeal  process,  that  money 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the  physician 
or  whoever  was  receiving  the  benefits,  if  it 
were  a  chiropractor  or  otherwise.  And  as 
long  as  the  appeal  was  in  process,  that  person 
would  have  the  money.  Once  the  appeal  was 
decided,  if  it  were  decided  in  favour  of,  let 
us  say,  the  recommendations  of  the  medical 
review  committee,  then  we  would  be  obliged 
to  attempt  to  recover  the  money  from  the 
individual. 

In  the  past  that  has  worked.  However, 
there  have  been  two  real  problems  there. 
There  is  one  chap  aged  in  excess  of  80  years 
whose  assessment  is  well  over  $100,000,  and 
that  person  has  phased  out  of  practice.  Now. 
we  have  to  recover  $100,000  from  him.  I  am 
not  really  sure;  we  may  be  recovering  it 
from  his  estate. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  probablv  has  a  verv 
substantial  one. 

Mr.  Walker:    At  that  point  in  time. 

iSecond,  there  is  the  whole  question  of 
interest.  There  is  one  party  with  whom 
$100,000  is  in  contest.  The  medical  review 
committee  have  determined  a  certain  fixed 
amount;  that  particular  award  amount  was 
50  per  cent.  There  is  $100,000  that  is  owim* 
to  him.  If  that  person  were  to  receive  the 
$100,000  then  the  case  would  continue  on 
and  on  and  on,  perhaps  for  two  years;  and 
we  would  lose  about  $1,000  a  month  interest. 
We  might  just  as  well  pay  it  at  that  point: 
when  we  start  to  lose  some  mon< 
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In  effect,  this  brings  back  into  the  power 
of  the  general  manager  the  responsibility  of 
following  the  medical  review  committee's 
recommendation.  The  medical  review  com- 
mittee is  a  committee,  of  course,  of  the 
peers  of  that  individual.  The  medical  review 
committee  is  made  up  of  six  physicians  and 
two  lay  people.  Those  people  sit  in  judge- 
ment on  the  amount  and  say,  "You  should 
pay  [let  us  say  in  this  case]  62  per  cent." 
The  general  manager  would  then  pay  the  62 
per  cent.  It  would  be  the  balance,  38  per 
cent,  which  would  be  in  question  and  which 
would  not  be  paid. 

So  this  brings  into  check  the  responsibility 
of  the  general  manager,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  somewhat  questionable  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  should  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  review  committee. 
This  removes  the  common-law  right  of  an 
individual  to  have  the  action  stayed  and 
restores  the  balance  of  power,  if  I  can  call 
it  that.  A  good  many  appeals  are  occurring. 

With  respect  to  section  4,  this  amendment 
is  strictly  a  housekeeping  matter  and  really 
a  reference  question.  It  was  the  wording  that 
was  requested  by  the  legislative  counsel  in 
an  attempt  to  tidy  up  the  Act  and  to  give  the 
proper  authority— and  that  is  the  referral 
authority  —  legislation  by  regulation  through 
referral  and  nothing  more  than  that. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill    145,    An   Act   to    amend   the    Health 
Insurance  Act. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Miller, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  146,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
just  a  couple  of  comments  that  I  have  to 
make  with  respect  to  these  amendments  to 
the  Public  Health  Act. 

As  in  the  previous  bill,  there  are  certain 
housekeeping     amendments     which     are     of 


course  necessary  as  the  years  go  on.  I  think 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  some  comments 
with  respect  to  section  1,  because  it  gives  to 
the  average  public  health  inspector  or  other 
persons  under  this  Act  certain  rather  strange 
and  involved  powers.  In  this  case,  the  order 
of  a  provincial  judge  can  be  made  to  allow 
such  an  inspector  or  one  of  the  other  persons 
with  these  responsibilities  to  enter  into  a 
premises  presumably  where  there  is  reason- 
able ground  for  believing  that  it  is  certainly 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
to  allow  this  person  to  carry  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  or  her  office. 

I  think  it's  important,  when  we  look  at  this 
kind  of  an  involvement,  to  realize  that  later 
in  the  section  it  also  gives  the  responsibility 
for  the  availability  basically  to  have  the  pro- 
vincial judge  make  an  order  which  would 
also  involve  a  police  officer  or  officers  in  order 
to  assist  that  person  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  or  her  office.  Surely  we  have 
the  background  within  our  law  which  would 
require  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  to 
exist  for  the  attempt  to  obtain  this  order  and 
for  the  exercising  of  it. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  as  to  the  background  and 
reasons  why  this  kind  of  procedure  is  thought 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  I  think, 
that  there  are  occasions  upon  which  this  kind 
of  an  entry  and  this  kind  of  an  involvement 
are  going  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.  But  I  do  feel  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  is  such  that  we  require  the 
order  of  a  provincial  judge,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  police  authorities,  the  rules  for  this 
kind  of  situation  should  be  spelled  out  very 
clearly. 

Presumably,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
there  are  certain  requirements  relating  to  the 
average  health  inspector  or,  as  he  or  she  is 
defined  in  this  Act:  "An  inspector,  a  public 
health  inspector,  medical  officer  of  health, 
acting  medical  officer  of  health  or  associate 
medical  officer  of  health."  All  have  these 
particular  abilities,  and  the  authority  of  this 
section  is  available  to  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  us  all  that 
they  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position.  It  is  also  important 
to  us  all  that  they  should  be  able  to  call  upon 
the  assistance  of  police  authorities,  if  such 
should  be  the  case,  and  the  responsibility 
available  to  them  from  a  provincial  judge  to 
allow  them  to  carry  on  the  duties  which  they 
have.  If  the  grounds  are  reasonable  and 
probable,  then  I  think  all  is  well. 

Surely  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion to  the  provincial  judge  for  that  per- 
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son  to  decide  whether  this  kind  of  order 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  certain  of  these  duties  are 
carried  out.  I  would  appreciate,  though, 
hearing  from  the  parliamentary  secretary  as 
to  the  background  and  reasons  that  have  led 
to  this  section  in  the  law. 

If  we  look  to  the  details  of  subsection  2  as 
it  is  set  out  here,  we  see  that  this  kind  of 
forced  entry  or  this  approved  entry  by  the 
courts  is  going  to  allow  the  persons  having 
this  responsibility  to:  "Enter  therein  and 
thereon  and  make  or  require  to  be  made  such 
examinations,  investigations  and  inquiries  as 
may  be  necessary."  And  the  Act  goes  on  fur- 
ther to  say:  "To  make,  take  and  remove,  or 
ivquire  to  be  made,  taken  or  removed,  such 
samples,  copies  or  extracts  as  may  be  related 
to"  —a  great  variety  of  things. 

Surely  we  are  giving  a  large  and  important 
responsibility,  and  one  that  may  be  entirely 
justified,  to  medical  officers  of  health  or  their 
assistants  or  associates.  We  are,  indeed,  giv- 
ing further  responsibility  to  the  courts  to  rule 
npon  these  matters  and  to  require  and  en- 
courage the  assistance  of  a  police  authority  if 
such  things  are  necessary. 

If  they  are  necessary,  then  I  believe  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  support  them.  I 
would,  though,  like  to  find  out  the  details 
as  to  why  this  kind  of  an  approach  is  now 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
ordinary  responsibilities  of  medical  officers  of 
health,  their  staff,  assistants  and  associates. 

When  we  look  to  section  3  we  see  it  deals 
with  the  service  of  notices  and  section  4  deals 
with  matters  of  hearings.  The  hearings  at  this 
point  are  within  15  days,  and  that  surely 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  time  in  which  the 
various  sides  of  the  situation  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  examination  of  lodging  houses,  tene- 
ments and  laundries  by  medical  officers  of 
health  or  other  worthies  under  that  kind  of 
a  responsibility,  it  would  appear,  are  set  out 
in  section  6,  which  amends  section  101.  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  that  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  time  of  entry, 
be  made  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we 
now  live.  The  section  had  earlier  read  that 
this  kind  of  an  involvement  could  take  place 
at  any  time.  It  is  surely  an  improvement 
upon  the  law  that  this  kind  of  entry  take 
place  at  a  reasonable  time.  Surely  to  walk  in 
cither  at,  shall  we  say  8  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  not  the 
kind  of  reasonable  time  that  we  can  expect 
things  to  be  in  order,  records  to  be  available 
or   the    kind   of   procedures    which    may    be 


taking  place  in  these  operations  to  be  in  their 
normal  course  of  events. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  this 
change  to  a  matter  of  reasonable  time.  It 
seems  intelligent  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
ministry  has  gone  that  far. 

In  section  8  we  look  to  the  inspection  of 
various  facilities,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  development  and  operation  of  var- 
ious sources  of  human  food.  This  kind  of 
operation  and  inspection,  I  think,  should  be 
readily  available  to  medical  officers  of 
health  and  the  other  persons  who  assist  and 
aid  them  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

The  service  of  notice  with  respect  to  any 
orders  that  are  made  and  the  particulars  of 
appeal  are  again  spelled  out,  and  on  this  side 
of  the  House  we  think  those  kinds  of  terms 
appear  to  be  reasonable  to  ensure  that  any- 
one involved  with  a  complaint  or  an  order 
made  against  an  operation  has  an  effectively 
acceptable  period  of  time  in  which  to  re- 
spond. 

The  use  of  force,  of  course,  is  something 
which  only  comes  before  us  in  sections  9 
and  10. 

It's  rather  interesting  to  see  that  we  should 
be  in  a  position  where  we  might  require  the 
use  of  force  to  obtain  the  kind  of  information, 
samples  or  general  knowledge  which  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  health  authorities  should 
require.  We  can  only  hope  that  kind  of  in- 
volvement would  be  used  sparingly  and  that 
this  kind  of  a  situation  which  would  require 
additional  police  assistance  from  the  police 
authorities,  and  indeed  an  order  of  the  court 
in  the  first  place,  would  become  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

We  think  that  these  amendments  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  rather  in  the  nature  of  housekeeping 
amendments.  We  are  prepared  to  support 
them,  based  upon  the  comments  that  the 
parliamentary  assistant  may  make  as  to  their 
necessity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned, 
like  anyone  else,  that  neither  the  police  nor 
inspectors  should  have  extra  rights  in  entering 
into  any  person's  home  or  premises  and  so 
forth,  but  in  certain  cases  we  probably  have 
gone  too  far  in  protecting  the  rights-  of  the 
owners  of  certain  premises,  such  as  laundries 
and  tenement  houses.  I  approve  of  the  de- 
cision here  that  inspectors  should  have  a 
right  to  come  in— if  I  understood  correctly 
what  you  are  trying  to  say  in  this  Act— 
if  necessary  by  force,  and  if  necessary  accom- 
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panied  by  a  policeman  to  check  premises 
which  are  inhabited  by  people  and  which 
are  unfit  in  one  way  or  another,  or  any  type 
of  a  building  in  which  there  are  people. 

I  hope  the  minister  can  reassure  me  under 
section  8,  by  provision  of  an  appeal  procedure 
to  the  health  facilities  appeal  board,  and 
then  finally  if  necessary,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  in  removing  this  power  from  the 
minister  the  government  again  acted  in  terms 
of  providing  some  checks  on  what  could 
become  an  arbitrary  power  of  the  inspector. 

In  that  sense  I  have  little  to  say  about  that. 
We  shall  support  it,  once  the  minister  has 
answered  this  particular  question,  if  he  fol- 
lows what  I  have  been  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walker  ville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  concerning  one  section  of  the 
bill,  and  that  is  the  principle  involved  in 
section  10.  That  is  the  service  of  orders  and 
notices  under  this  Act. 

The  minister,  according  to  the  legislation, 
does  have  an  awful  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  post  office  to  deliver  registered 
mail  within  five  days.  I  don't  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  five-day  period  is  sufficient, 
even  though  the  Act  may  attempt  to  over- 
come the  problem  by  including  the  words: 
"The  service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  day  of  mailing 
unless  the  person  to  whom  the  order  or 
notice  is  given  establishes  that  he  did  not, 
acting  in  good  faith,  through  absence,  ac- 
cident, illness  or  other  cause  beyond  his 
control,  receive  the  order  or  notice  until  a 
later  date." 

To  resolve  the  problem  and  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  be  received,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  minister  that  he  change  the  "five" 
to  "10,"  and  then  we'd  know  that  the  re- 
gistered mail  would  be  received.  Our  own 
experiences,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  such  that  regis- 
tered mail  does  not,  at  times,  get  to  us  as 
quickly  as  we  would  like  to  receive  it.  I 
think  by  a  slight  change  in  there,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  could  be  resolved. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  It's 
those  federal  Liberals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Just  briefly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  that  I  just  glanced  at 
the  Act  as  we  got  going  on  the  bill,  and  it  is 


indeed  far-reaching  and  onerous.  All  I  wish 
to  know  from  the  parliamentary  assistant  in 
this  regard  is  how  closely  the  minister  sought 
to  bring  the  wording  in  section  1  into  con- 
gruity  with  McRuer.  The  present  section 
87(a),  even  as  amended,  is,  I  will  agree,  even 
more  far-reaching,  devastating  and  penetrat- 
ing on  civil  liberties  than  this  particular  sec- 
tion. But  surely  two  things  should  be  em- 
bodied in  that  subsection  2.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that,  when  samples,  copies 
or  extracts  are  taken,  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  photostatting  thereof  or  for  the 
duplicating  and  the  delivery  of  the  original 
back  to  the  true  owners  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  second  thing  has  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness of  utilization  of  police  in  this  particular 
regard,  in  other  words  along  the  lines  spelled 
out  by  the  House  leader  for  the  Liberal 
Party;  namely,  some  criteria  are  necessary  to 
be  written  into  this  legislation  as  to  reason- 
able grounds.  Isn't  the  minister  going  to  give 
any  indication  of  that  within  the  legislation 
itself?  How  is  a  provincial  court  judge  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  thing? 

By  the  way,  I  don't  think  it  should  be  a 
provincial  court  judge.  He  should  either  be 
a  county  or  Supreme  Court  judge  in  matters 
so  far-reaching  with  respect  to  entrance  upon 
even  private  residences,  as  this  particular  bill 
sets  forth. 

Leaving  that  aside,  the  business  of  entry 
on  and  the  grounds  and  criteria  for  doing  so 
are  not  spelled  out.  To  that  extent  I  suspect 
that  there  are  some  deficiencies  in  this  legis- 
lation which  run  in  the  teeth  of  the  monu- 
mental tome  and  the  bible  for  some  of  us 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  most  recently,  and  the  member  for 
Kitchener,  have  raised  questions  relating  to 
section  1  of  the  bill,  which  makes  some 
amendments  to  section  2b(2)  of  the  Act. 

I  should  say  that  the  Public  Health  Act, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  bit  of  a  patch  job  anyway, 
because  it  has  been  around  since  1890  and 
it  has  been  amended  basically  decade  after 
decade.  The  ultimate  result  is  some  patching 
in  an  attempt  to  make  most  of  the  sections 
reconcile  with  others. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  at  some  point 
in  time  we  would  like  to  bring  in  a  new  Act 
that  would  take  into  account  all  the  anomalies 
that  appear  within  it.    Most  of  the  amend- 
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ments  that  we  have  placed  before  you  this 
evening  are  corrections  of  anomalies  or  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  Act  into  line  with  the 
McRuer  recommendations. 

As  for  the  particular  questions  relating  to 
subsection  2b(2)  and  the  powers  of  a  provin- 
cial court  judge  to  allow  the  authority  of  the 
police,  this  merely  is  picking  up  on  section 
117  of  the  existing  Act,  which  is  repealed  bv 
section  9  of  this  particular  bill.  Section  117 
is  really  out  of  whack  when  it's  considered 
with  McRuer's  proposals,  in  that  it  allows 
the  use  of  force  without  any  reference  to 
any  judicial  authority.  McRuer's  recommen- 
dation suggests  that  the  use  of  force  should 
be  ,  accompanied  by  judicial  authority.  This 
particular  amendment  in  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  does  not  significantly  change  the 
original  section  2b(2)  of  the  Act  as  it  now 
stands.  In  fact  all  it  really  does  is  insert  two 
lines  into  the  centre  of  the  existing  section. 
Those  two  lines  are  about  halfway  through, 
where  it  says:  "Together  with  such  police 
officer  or  officers  as  he  calls  upon  to  assist 
hilt)  and  if  necessary  by  force." 

Those  are  the  only  new  words  introduced 
into  the  existing  section.  The  whole  section 
is  being  replaced,  but  the  wording  is  the 
same  with  the  exception  of  those  words  I've 
just  mentioned.  It  is  then  a  reworking  of 
section  117,  which  is  repealed,  as  section 
117  is  considered  to  be  improper  in  light  of 
McRuer.  The  insistence  that  the  police  offi- 
cer have  some  provincial  judge's  authority 
before  he  knocks  down  the  door  on  the 
advice  of  some  public  health  inspector  is 
what  is  deemed  appropriate  in  this  particular 
circumstance. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  raised  questions 
concerning  section  8  and  the  health  facilities 
appeal  board  and  the  appeal  provisions  there. 
Section  8  basically  removes  the  appeal  to  the 
minister  that  was  previously  there,  and  in- 
serts in  its  place  an  appeal  to  the  health 
facilities  appeal  body,  which  is  deemed  more 
appropriate;  and  from  there,  of  course,  one 
may  go  on  to  the  courts.  I  think  it  introduces 
a  new  element  and  eliminates  a  discretion 
that  presentlv  exists  with  the  minister  and 
would  certainly  be  .in  line  with  McRuer 
provisions. 

On  the  question  of  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  and  the  matter  relating 
to  a  certain  number  of  days  deemed  to  be 
appropriate  for  service;  of  course  at  one  point 
in  time  we  could  say  one  or  two  days.  In 
fact  I  think  .in  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  of  practice  it  indicates  that  two,  three, 
four  days  after  mailing  registered  mail  is 
deemed  to  be  appropriate  service. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  was  in  the  days  of 
Wells  Fargo. 

Mr.  Walker:  That's  right.  Now  since  Wells 
Fargo  has  been  replaced  by  the  federal  post 
office,  we  have  had  to  insert  an  increased 
number  of  days  to  accommodate  the  occa- 
sional tardiness  in  service,  even  if  it  is  by 
registered  mail;  it  takes  care  of  holidays  and 
all  kinds  of  other  things. 

The  fifth  day  after  the  mailing  or  post- 
marking of  the  documents  is  considered  to 
be  reasonably  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  notice  served  on  a  person 
would  say  that  in  so  many  days  von  will  be 
required  to  do  such  and  such;  like,  say.  10  or 
15  days  and  so  on. 

So  in  effect  there  is  more  time  beyond  the 
time  of  receipt.  It  as  not  as  if  on  the  day  he 
receives  it  he  must  go  out  and  do  something 
at  that  particular  point  in  time.  He  is-  prob- 
ably being  required  to  attend  on  a— what  is 
called  a  discovery,  or  something  of  that  sort- 
to  attend  on  a  matter  with  the  health  facili- 
ties appeal  board  or  whatever.  So  there  is 
time  at  the  other  end  of  the  five  days. 

The  escape  clause  is  invariably  the  one  at 
the  end,  where  if  he  can  prove  that  he  was 
away  on  holidays  or  sick  or  whatever:  for 
some  legitimate  reason— and  perhaps  even  the 
post  office  —  he  didn't  receive  it  within  the 
five-day  period,  then  it  is  very  easy  for  this 
matter  to  be  appropriately  waived  and  an 
extension  of  time  given. 

Mr.  Givens:  Make  it  seven  days.  Five  da 
isn't  enough,  make  it  seven  davs. 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  I  must  say  I  wouldn't 
be  too  upset  by  seven  days. 

Mr.  Givens:  Would  the  minister  make  it 
seven  days? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes,  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment; seven  days. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  amendment  which  means  we 
will  have  to  go  to  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Am  I  right?  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  He 
hasn't  got  the  last  instructions  so  don't  em- 
barrass him. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  minister  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  then,  will  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  can't  be  done  on 
second  reading.  It  will  have  to— 

Mr.  Walker:  Or  can  I  introduce  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  going  into  committee? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it  has  to  go  into  com- 
mittee for  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  No,  I  think  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  we  could  have  the  cabinet  minis- 
ter present  move  that  we  move  to  committee, 
the  matter  I  think  would  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  11  and  12  agreed  to. 
Bill  146,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  reports  one  bill  with 
certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  146,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Act.  Are  sections  1  to  9 
carried? 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Section 
10,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  10,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
going  to  encourage  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant to  make  that  amendment  that  he  finds 
acceptable  in  the  seventh  line,  that  the  fifth 
day    be    changed    to    the    seventh    day. 

Mr.  Walker  moves  that  the  word  "seventh" 
be  inserted  in  place  of  the  word  "fifth"  in 
the  seventh  line  of  section  10. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  must 
protest.  I  don't  want  to  protest  too  much,  I 
just  want  to  protest  properly,  in  the  right 
measure.  In  other  words,  it's  a  very  quiet 
protest. 

If  von  start  changing  these  mailing  clauses 
in  piece  of  legislation  after  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—and they  are  all  five  days— you're  going 
to  set  up  that  business  of  the  hodge  podge 
where  every  time  you've  mailed  you're  not 
sure  of  your  running  time.  I  think  it's  a  bad 
move.  In  that  kind  of  thing,  there  ought  to  be 
universality  in  your  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comment?  Is 
the  motion  to  amend  section  10  agreed  to? 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  the  hon.  member 
speaks,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Kent  (Mr.  Spence)  was  partly 
through  his  presentation  when  he  adjourned 
the  debate.  He  is  unable  to  be  present  here 
tonight  because  of  health  reasons.  Do  we 
have  permission  of  the  House  to  allow  him 
to  complete  his  remarks  at  a  later  date? 

That  is  agreeable! 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  fifth  occasion  on  which  I  have 
risen  to  give  one  speech  in  the  series,  you 
might  say,  on  the  subject  of  organized  crime; 
and  I  presume  this  will  be  the  last  in  my 
series.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  have  too  many 
more  opportunities  to  give  budget  speeches. 
I  would  like  to  break  with  tradition  in  the 
House  and  just  for  a  moment,  since  this  is 
a  budget  speech,  say  a  word  about  the  bud- 
get. I  know  this  is  unusual  and  has  never 
been  done  before,  but  perhaps  this  will  be 
tolerated  just  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  On  the  Ontario  budget? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Not  just  the  Ontario  bud- 
get, but  also  the  federal  budget. 

I  find  it  a  great  pity  that  the  cabinet  could 
not  be  here  tonight.  For  my  last  budget 
speech,  I  had  every  cabinet  minister  sitting 
waiting  anxiously  for  me.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  advised  them  I  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing similar.  Perhaps  I  can  bring  them  in. 
Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Welch) 
and  his  relationship  to  organized  crime.  May- 
be that  will  get  them  to  come  rushing  in— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  They 
are  on  their  way  to  Kirkland  Lake. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  any  case,  I  think  the 
record  should  carry  someone's  comment  on 
the  budget  here  in  Ontario  and  the  budget 
which  was  brought  down  last  night  in  Ot- 
tawa, both  of  which  are  rushing  us  helter- 
skelter  towards  financial  ruin,  towards  an 
inflation  rate  next  year  of  some  20  per  cent 
and  towards  an  ultimate  economic  collapse 
in  this  province  and  in  this  country.. 

Both  the  provincial  Tories  and  the  federal 
Liberals  have  decided  they  are  going  to  go 
with  expansion  policies.  They  have  been 
frightened  by  the  possibility  of  a  recession 
and  the  possibility  of  unemployment.  As  a 
result,  they  have  both  decided  to  pump  more 
money  into  the  economy.  The  result  I  have 
been  able  to  see  in  the  last  few  days— it 
hasn't  been  in  the  papers  yet,  but  I  would 
guess  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  papers  one 
day  next  week— is  that  there  is  now  occur- 
ring, and  it  began  approximately  a  week  ago, 
a  tremendous  outflow  of  money  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  it  going? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It's  going  to  Switzerland.  It's 
going  to  Europe.  It  hasn't  made  the  front 
pages  of  our  papers  yet;  in  fact  I  don't  think 
it's  even  made  the  financial  pages  of  the 
papers  yet. 

What  one  may  have  noticed  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  is  a  little  blurb  headed,  "American 
Dollar  Weak  in  Europe."  Then  today  there 
was  a  bit  stating  that  the  US  Treasury  had 
to  step  in  and  buy  some  millions  of  dollars, 
and  sell  many  more  millions  of  deutsche 
marks  and  Swiss  francs  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  fall  of  the  American  and  Canadian  dollar 
from  speeding  up. 

The  incredible  thing  is  that  for  the  last 
10  days  there  has  not  been  a  day  go  by  when 
the  American  and  Canadian  dollars  have  not 
fallen  on  European  money  markets  and  in 
New  York  mon?y  markets  by  the  maximum 


allowed.  This  is  rather  incredible,  because 
what  has  not  been  realized  is  that  in  the  last 
two  weeks  we  and  the  United  States  have 
devalued  our  dollars  by  10  per  cent;  thev  have 
gone  down  that  much  in  two  weeks.  The 
American  dollar  and  the  Canadian  dollar 
have  gone  down  in  buying  power  by  10  per 
cent. 

That  may  not  mean  very  much  to  the  guy 
in  the  street,  but  it's  going  to  mean  an  aw  hi  I 
lot  in  a  very  few  months  because  as  we  start 
to  import— and  we  import  many  mam  things 
from  the  rest  of  the  world;  things  ranging  all 
the  way  from  sugar  to  bicycles,  wine,  can 
and  many  raw  materials— all  of  those  things 
are  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  10 
per  cent  higher  in  terms  of  dollars.  And  that 
means  that  the  inflation  rate,  whatever  it  now 
is  in  Canada,  is  going  to  speed  up  by  an 
additional  10  per  cent  in  relation  to  every- 
thing that  we  bring  from  outside  the  country. 

Mr.  Turner  ignored  that  yesterday.  He  said: 
"It   doesn't   matter.   We've   got  to  have 
pansion.  We've  got  to  put  more  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  We  have  to  do  the 
right  thing." 

And  I  sit  appalled,  as  I  realize  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  prices  and  wages.  There's 
no  way  wages  can  keep  up;  this  61  per  cent 
our  civil  servants  are  asking  for  isn't  enough. 
If  they  get  61  per  cent  over  two  years,  they 
are  going  to  be  behind  in  terms  of  real  bu\- 
ing  power  when  that  two  years  is  up,  because 
half  of  that  goes  in  income  tax  and  they  end 
up  with  30  per  cent.  If  they  get  30  per  cent 
net  after  income  tax  over  two  years,  thev  end 
up  with  a  net  15  per  cent  per  vear,  and  the 
dollar  is  going  to  lose  more  than  that  in 
buying  power  in  the  next  90  days. 

We  have  a  tremendous  financial  disaster 
rushing  at  us,  and  nobody  seems  to  want  to 
do  anything  about  it— nooody  here  and  no- 
body down  in  Ottawa.  Instead,  they  I 
"Print  more  money.  Give  more  money  to  the 
poor.  Lower  the  income  taxes."  Nownere  has 
the  thought  come  to  these  economists,  our 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  and  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter in  Ottawa,  that  if  they  don't  balance  the 
budget,  somewhere  along  the  line  we  are 
going  to  have  disaster— and  that  "somewhere" 
is  coming  very  close. 

I  will  wager  that  within  a  week,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  a  headline  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  when  they  suddenly  wake  up  and 
realize  that  over  the  last  two  weeks  our  dollar 
has  been  effectively  devalued  and  no  one  I 
told  them  why  or  how.  The  win  s  \<r\ 
simple,  because  we  are  insisting  on  printing 
more  money,  and  more  important,  fon 
down  interest  rates. 
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I  know  it's  very  popular  for  people  from 
all  political  parties  to  get  up  and  say  we 
must  have  lower  interest  rates.  1  believe 
some  politician  said  if  he  was  elected  in  the 
federal  election  he  was  going  to  have  six  per 
cent  mortgages.  All  very  well,  provided  that 
at  the  same  time  you  cut  the  amount  of 
money  supply,  if  you  balance  the  budget. 

But  if  you  attempt  to  force  down  interest 
rates,  which  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  increase  your  money 
supply— increase  the  amount  of  money  going 
out— what  happens  is  you  have  a  tremendous 
flow  of  real  money  from  the  country.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  Canada  today; 
that's  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  today.  This  lowering  of  the  interest 
rates  by  about  half  of  one  per  cent  over  the 
weekend,  and  another  half  of  one  per  cent  to 
come  this  week,  is  the  most  disastrous  finan- 
cial move  that  anyone  can  make. 

All  right,  I  have  played  Cassandra  enough 
tonight.  I  know  no  one  is  listening,  and  I 
know  perhaps  no  one  can  do  anything  about 
it  anyway.  One  of  the  two  men  who  could 
do  something  about  it  is  the  Treasurer.  He  is 
over  being  entertained  in  Arabia.  I  presume 
he'll  bring  lots  of  money  home  which  he'll 
throw  into  our  economy  here  in  Ontario  and 
make  the  inflation  that  much  worse  again. 
The   other   is   John   Turner,   and   he   doesn't 


care. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  He's  right 
here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Treasurer  back? 

Mr.  Turner:  No,  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  wrong  John  Turner.  I 
wish  the  member  could  do  something  about 
it;  perhaps  he  would  pay  attention. 

In  any  case,  a  year  from  now— I  presume 
by  that  time  I  will  be  in  some  happier  place; 
or  I'll  have  gone  to  my  just  reward,  having 
finished  my  political  career— I  am  going  to 
mail  this  speech  down  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  you're  going  to  look  back  and  say:  "Gee, 
I  wish  I  had  listened  to  him";  because  by  that 
time  you  had  better  raise  your  salary  again 
because  it  is  not  going  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  remind  the  member 
for  High  Park  that  a  lot  of  us  might  be  in 
the  happy  hunting  ground  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let's  hope  not  too  many. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  And  the 
present  Speaker  can't  read. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  turn  to  some- 
thing about  which  we  can  do  something  here 
in  this  House— however  we  don't— and  that  is 
the  problem  of  organized  crime.  I  have  given 
a  number  of  speeches  on  this  subject  here 
and  I  want  to  go  to  a  different  branch  of  it, 
specifically  organized  crime  on  the  water- 
front. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Isn't  there  a  word  you  are  not 
supposed  to  mention  when  you  are  talking 
about  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  a  five-letter  word 
we  are  not  supposed  to  mention.  That  five- 
letter  word,  incidentally,  is  Mafia.  I  am 
deliberately  not  mentioning  that  because  the 
Mafia  isn't  involved  in  this  branch  of  organ- 
ized crime.  There  is  a  great  misunderstanding 
about  organized  crime.  There  used  to  be  a 
feeling  there  was  a  man  sitting  somewhere, 
in  Miami  or  Hamilton- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Or  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —or  in  the  gallery,  who  was 
organizing  everything,  and  all  over  North 
America  he  would  say:  "Do  this,  do  that." 
And  of  course  that  is  nonsense.  Organized 
crime  does  have  groups  which  control  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Godfathers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Godfathers?  We  can  call 
them  that.  They  are  not  exclusively  Italian, 
let  me  say  that.  They  come  from  every  na- 
tionality, they  come  from  every  group;  they 
go  to  different  areas  where  a  human  need  is 
illegal  or  is  not  being  satisfied  through  legal 
means.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  human  need; 
rather  human  want. 

Whether  it  is  a  need  or  a  want  to  bet,  it's 
illegal  to  bet  at  the  corner  drugstore;  so  they 
supply  bookies  who  will  take  your  bet.  It's 
illegal  to  pay  a  woman  for  sex,  but  there 
are  men  who  can't  get  sex  any  other  way 
and  they  supply  the  woman  who  will  give 
you  sex.  It's  illegal  to  borrow  money  at  ex- 
cessive rates  of  interest,  and  they  will  supply 
that  money  at  those  excessive  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

You  will  always  find  people  who  are  pre- 
pared to  satisfy  those  human  wants  or  those 
human  needs,  and  no  society  is  ever  going 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  problem  is,  our 
society  isn't  making  attempts  to  keep  them 
under  control;  and  unless  we  make  those 
attempts,  organized  crime  is  going  to  grow 
here    just   as    it   grew   in   the   United   States 
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where   it   is   so   out   of  control   in   so   many 
areas. 

I  want  just  briefly  to  speak  of  history  in 
this  province,  because  the  problems  all  go 
back  to  our  various  Attorneys  General.  We 
have  had  five  Attorneys  General  in  this  House 
in  recent  years.  The  first  one,  Kelso  Roberts, 
denied  that  organized  crime  existed,  so  if  it 
didn't  exist  there  was  no  need  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

The  second  man,  poor  Fred  Cass,  recog- 
nized the  problem.  He  recognized  it  all  too 
well,  and  in  his  efforts  to  control  that  prob- 
lem he  brought  in  that  famed  Bill  99  which 
was  his  downfall.  It  was  a  pity,  really,  be- 
cause in  the  excitement  and  the  fervour  of 
getting  rid  of  Fred  Cass  and  the  anguish 
ut  civil  rights,  all  of  the  good  things  of 
that  bill  were  washed  right  down  the  drain. 
The  reason  that  bill  was  brought  in  was  be- 
cause at  that  stage  organized  crime  had 
developed  a  very  large  foothold  in  this  prov- 
ince. He  recognized  that  and  wanted  to  move 
against  it. 

Well  that  government  facing  me  was  so 
frightened  by  Cass'  fate  that  they  haven't 
done  a  thing  since  then.  The  men  who  fol- 
lowed—Wishart,  Lawrence,  Welch— were  love- 
ly, well-spoken,  soft-spoken  men  who  flatly, 
on  every  possible  occasion  this  came  up,  re- 
fused to  take  action. 

The  most  flagrant  example,  of  course,  was 
crime  in  the  construction  industry.  Some 
three  years  ago  I  arose  in  this  House  to  talk 
about  the  bombings  and  the  machine  gun- 
nings and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day, 
the  member  for  York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales)  arose 
in  injured  innocence  and  refused  to  do  any- 
thing. I  had  made  a  gruesome,  horrendous 
error  in  the  course  of  that  speech  and  he 
dwelled  on  that  at  some  length,  but  the  rest 
of  it  was  all  lost.  The  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Davis)  did  step  in  and  ordered  a  royal  com- 
mission to  be  held  on  that  very  limited  basis, 
on  that  very  limited  matter,  but  it  has 
touched  only  that  and  any  suggestions  of 
extending  it  to  the  other  areas  of  organized 
crime    have    been    flatly    refused. 

I  want  to  go  back  just  three  years,  so  that 
perhaps  vou  can  understand  the  tremendous 
extent  of  the  organization  of  crime  in  this 
country.  If  crime  is  to  be  organized  nation- 
ally or  internationally— and  organized  crime 
is  an  international  operation— the  people  in- 
volved in  it  must  meet  and  this  is  one  of 
their  major  problems. 

There  was  a  tremendously  important  meet- 
ing—the so-called  Appalachian  meeting— some 
17  years  ago  which  accidentally  came  to  th 


attention  of  the  police.  The  police  raided 
that  meeting  in  Appalachia.  Tne  men  who 
were  involved  had  their  names  in  the  paper 
and  had  numerous  charges  laid  against  them, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  This  was  a  tre- 
mendous fright  to  the  criminals  involved  and 
they  determined  never  to  have  such  a  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  again. 

Instead  they  have  their  meetings  outside 
of  the  country.  Now  a  very  popular  place 
is  Ontario.  Ontario  is  popular  because  it  is 
close,  because  they  found  they  are  not  haras- 
sed and  because  tne  police  have  not  been,  at 
least  until  recently,  troublesome  to  them. 

The  other  place  is  Acapulco,  Mexico,  which 
has  a  great  advantage  in  the  winter  months. 
Its  weather  is  delightful,  the  police  are  ex- 
pecting many  foreigners  to  come  in  and  are 
delighted  to  have  them  come  in  and  spend 
money.  As  a  result  there  have  been  regular 
meetings  take  place  in  Acapulco  where  organ- 
ized criminals  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  meet.  By  chance,  the  details  of 
one  such  meeting  have  come  into  my  hands 
and  I  would  like  to  relate  it  tonight  because 
it  will  give  an  indication  of  just  how  wide- 
spread this  type  of  crime  is  in  this  country. 

This  particular  meeting  took  place  on  Feb. 
24,  1970,  and  the  RCMP  learned  about  it  by 
accident.  There  is  a  man  in  Montreal  named 
Paul  Violi;  the  police  had  his  phone  tapped 
from  1966  up  until  our  most  recent  and  hor- 
rible development,  the  wiretap  legislation— I 
want  to  talk  about  that  because  that  has 
been  the  most  horrible  setback  to  control  of 
organized  crime. 

In  any  case,  one  day  back  in  December, 
1969,  Violi  received  a  phone  call,  from  one 
of  my  patients  actually,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Fred  Gabourie.  He  is  a  fine  gentleman 
but  he  does  have  strange  friends;  although 
he  has  a  good  doctor. 

In  any  case,  as  a  result  of  the  wiretap  on 
Violi's  phone  they  learned  there  was  to  be 
a  high-level  meeting  on  Feb.  24,  1970,  in 
Acapulco,  of  the  organized  criminals  from 
Canada  with  Meyer  Lansky  from  Florida  and 
certain  individuals  from  France  and  others 
from  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  legisla- 
tion of  casinos  for  gambling  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  Cotroni 
family  of  Montreal  and  it  had  been  discussed 
with  the  Magaddinos  in  Buffalo.  The  meet- 
ing was  set  up  and  organized  by  a  man  from 
Montreal  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Kaufman. 

Now  Benjamin  Kaufman  of  Montreal  is  a 
very  interesting  man.  He  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  Cotronis  and  he  is  very  well 
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connected  down  there,  or  was.  The  other 
man  who  was  involved  in  the  meeting  was 
a  man  named  Leo  Bercovitch.  Leo  Bercovitch 
also  lived  in  Montreal  and  he  has  a  very 
interesting  job  also,  or  had.  He  was  the  man 
who  laundered  all  of  Meyer  Lansky 's  money 
up  here;  and  by  chance,  from  the  internal 
revenue  service  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of 
all  places,  has  come  to  hand  the  details  of 
one  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Bercovitch  was 
involved.  I  will  just  read  it  because  it  is 
quite  fascinating. 

In  1965  Meyer  Lansky  purchased  mineral 
rights  located  in  West  Virginia,  of  all  places, 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garfield  for 
$22,894.  He  never  got  around  to  paying  that 
$22,894  for  some  reason;  he  gave  him  a  note. 
But  in  1969  he  resold  these  mineral  rights, 
although  no  work  had  been  done  on  them 
whatsoever  in  that  time,  to  a  company  called 
Rodosa  Investments  Ltd.,  owned  by  Leo 
Bercovitch  of  Montreal.  He  resold  them  at 
a  very  nice  profit-$127,105.96  is  what  he 
received  for  them— and  Lansky  then  declared 
the  capital  gain  of  $64,552.98  on  his  income 
tax,  which  he  happened  to  file  in  Brooklyn. 
He  declared  this  as  a  capital  gain  and  paid 
the  25  per  cent  tax  on  it. 

This  is  how  money  is  laundered  through 
Canada.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  trans- 
actions. This  is  how  criminals  send  money 
up  here,  have  it  go  through  this  type  of 
spurious  transaction,  and  have  it  go  back 
down  there  into  legal  enterprises.  This  is 
money  that  has  been  the  product  of  illegal 
activity— bookmaking,  prostitution,  loan-shark- 
ing, heroin  traffic,  immigrant  smuggling.  It's 
cash.  They  can't  buy  enterprises  with  it  down 
in  the  United  States  without  first  putting  it 
through  a  sham  transaction.  That  is  what 
Bercovitch  did  in  Montreal,  and  that  is  how 
Lansky  had  to  handle  this  kind  of  transaction. 

Leo  Bercovitch  purchased  a  beautiful  ha- 
cienda in  Acapulco  and  at  this  hacienda  the 
majority  of  the  meetings  took  place  at  which 
was  discussed  who  had  to  be  bribed  in  this 
country,  and  how,  in  order  to  get  gambling 
casinos  legalized.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er—it is  quite  interesting— there  were  more 
cops  at  that  meeting  than  there  were  crimi- 
nals. There  were  some  60  criminals  from  this 
country  involved— I  have  their  names  here— 
but  because  the  police  were  aware  this  meet- 
ing was  to  take  place,  the  RCMP  notified  the 
FBI,  the  FBI  in  turn  I  am  sure  notified  the 
Mexican  federal  police.  The  police  bugged 
everything  in  sight  and  they  came  back  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  information. 

To  me  the  interesting  thing  was  that  it 
looked  like  every  criminal  in  this  country  was 


at  this  meeting.  The  group  from  Montreal 
included  Frank  Cotroni,  Joseph  Todaro, 
Claude  Faber,  and  M.  Cianciullo  and  Paul 
Violi,  and  of  course  Benjamin  Kaufman, 
whom  I  mentioned  before,  and  Bercovitch. 

From  Hamilton  there  was  a  very  large  con- 
tingent: Salvatore  Alfano,  Richard  Perrin, 
Dominic  Ciarillo,  Jack  Donnelly,  Jack  Petti- 
grew,  Red  LaBarre,  and  Dominic  Pugliesi 
from  Guelph. 

Now  here  are  some  from  Fort  Erie.  We 
have  Frank  Garbarino,  Vincent  Cossini,  Ar- 
mand  Cossini,  Frank  Pasquale,  Anthony  Papa- 
lia  and  Albert  Moretti. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  not  Tony  Papalia. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  Tony.  Not  Johnny. 

Of  perhaps  some  greater  interest,  there  was 
one  justice  of  the  peace  from  Ontario,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  from  Grimsby.  A  rather  im- 
portant lawyer  went  down,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Raymond  Daoust.  He  was  the  key 
political  man,  the  man  who  was  to  make  the 
connection  with  the  Quebec  government. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He 
wasn't  the  godfather  was  he? 

'Mr.  Shulman:  No,  he  was  the  consigliore, 
I  think  they  call  him. 

Daoust  is  a  Montreal  lawyer;  he  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  George  Lemay;  he's  a  law- 
yer for  the  Cotronis,  and  he  is  reputed  to  be 
very  well  connected.  These  men  met  with 
Meyer  Lansky.  They  met  with  other  important 
American  criminals.  They  met  with  a  key 
heroine  smuggler  from  Marseilles.  The  whole 
thing  was  recorded.  Part  of  the  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Acapulco  Hilton;  part  of  the 
meeting  took  place  at  Bercovitch's  villa.  In 
total  there  were  some  60  people  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec  who  attended  this  meeting. 

That's  history  now.  Unfortunately  they 
ran  into  a  little  bad  luck  with  the  FLQ  a 
few  months  later;  one  of  their  key  contacts 
came  to  a  bad  end  and  the  plans  which  had 
been  worked  out  didn't  eventuate. 

The  reason  I'm  relating  that  story  is  to 
indicate  that  if  organized  crime  is  that  well 
organized  that  they  can  have  international 
meetings  at  which  such  important  things  as 
subverting  a  whole  government  can  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  in- 
telligence department  have  all  the  help  it  can 
get,  and  we  aren't  giving  it  that  help. 

The  first  thing  is,  the  federal  government 
with  its  new  wiretapping  law,  with  all  the 
best  will  in  the  world— and  I  understand  the 
feelings   it  has   behind   it— has   crippled   any 
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attempt  to  control  organized  crime.  You  can't 
bribe  these  people  to  talk;  you  can't  brow- 
beat them  into  talking;  you  aren't  going  to 
get  informers  because  those  informers  will 
be  killed.  The  only  way  you  can  get  infor- 
mation is  through  electronic  eavesdropping. 

I   suggest   to   the   members   that   at   some 

Eoint  in  this  country's  history  we're  going  to 
ave  to  make  the  decision:  "What  is  more 
important— the  ultimate  in  civil  liberties  which 
we  all  pay  lip  service  to,  or  controlling  or- 
ganized crime?"  Somewhere  we  have  to  de- 
cide that  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  some 
amount  of  our  privacy  in  order  that  organized 
crime  may  be  controlled. 

I've  come  to  this  conclusion  very  reluct- 
antly; this  is  not  the  conclusion  I  came  into 
this  Legislature  with  seven  years  ago.  But  as 
I  realize  the  extent  and  the  power  of  these 
men  and  the  amount  of  money  involved— it's 
in  the  billions  of  dollars— I  recognize  that 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  something 
we're  not  going  to  control  it. 

We  must  give  the  police,  not  the  right  to 
unrestricted  wiretapping— no  one  suggests  that 
—but  the  right  to  wiretap  on  the  order  of  a 
judge  hearing  the  case  ex  parte  in  camera, 
and  we  must  have  enough  faith  in  the  police 
and  the  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  to- 
gether to  believe  that  that  will  not  be  abused. 
I  do  believe  that  type  of  privilege  will  not 
be  abused. 

This  business  of  giving  notice  to  someone 
90  days  after  you  begin  a  wiretap  is  ludicrous 
l>ecause  this  means  that,  in  effect,  you're  not 
to  complete  any  major  investigation.  The 
great  raid  last  year  where  the  RCMP  caught 
all  those  heroin  smugglers  who  brought  the 
stuff  in  from  Italy  never  would  have  been 
concluded  if  wiretapping  could  not  have  been 
carried  out. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  wiretapping. 
These  criminals  know  their  phones  are  tap- 
ped. There's  no  doubt  in  their  minds,  the 
way  they  talk.  I've  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  some  of  these  recorded  conversations. 
They're  very  aware.  But  the  intriguing  thing 
is  that  every  now  and  again,  even  though 
they  are  aware  and  they  jokingly  say  "Hello, 
RCMP,  are  you  listening?",  somewhere  along 
the  way  they  drop  a  word  which  can  be 
used  for  something  to  follow  up  a  connection 
—"We'll  meet  at  such  and  such  a  place"; 
"We'll  meet  at  the  usual  place";  "Johnny 
phoned."  One  thing  leads  to  another.  Or 
else:  'Don't  call  me  at  this  number,  call  me 
at  another  number,"  and  they  give  the  num- 
ber.  They  are  not  infallible. 

They're  used  to  getting  away  with  murder. 


One  reason  they  get  away  with  murder  in 
this  province  is  that  for  many,  many  years 
the  OPP  didn't  have  a  chance.  They  didn't 
have  the  personnel;  they  didn't  have  the 
equipment.  I've  had  the  opportunity  this 
past  year  to  meet  some  of  the  men  in  the 
OPP  and  I'm  impressed.  Let  the  record  sav 
that.  They  still  don't  have  the  equipment 
they  need,  and  this  is  partially  a  hangover 
from  what  went  before. 

When  I  was  down  in  Detroit  last  year 
seeing  the  equipment  that  the  police  forces 
in  the  US  have  with  which  they  fight  organ- 
ized crime,  it  just  is  mind-boggling  to  see 
how  far  ahead  of  us  they  are  and  the  things 
that  we  could  do  at  this  early  stage  before 
organized  crime  gains  the  tremendous  strangle- 
hold it  has  down  there  if  the  equipment  were 
available. 

Well,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  has  come  along, 
and  I  give  credit  to  him;  he  is  the  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  Kerr).  He  has  the  will  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  I'm  not  sure  he  has  the 
muscle  to  do  it.  Because  there  is  another 
man  in  this  House,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler),  who  a 
"We  are  not  going  to  waste  money  on  those 
things."  There  is  a  little  problem  getting  it 
past  the  Management  Board. 

So  I'm  directing  this  to  the  Conservative 
back  benches.  When  this  comes  up,  and  it 
will  come  up,  for  goodness'  sake  make  sure 
the  OPP  intelligence  get  the  money  and  the 
manpower  they  need;  because  if  they  don't 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  it  100  times  over. 
Support  the  Solicitor  General  when  he  goes 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board 
and  has  that  battle. 

I've  been  one  of  the  persons  saying,  "Cut 
down  on  expenditures."  But  one  place  where 
we  really  have  to  put  some  money  is  in  the 
OPP— and  not  in  the  traffic  division  or  catch- 
ing people  with  radar  from  airplanes,  but  in 
the  intelligence  and  security  ends. 

Okay,  if  we  can  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  amend  its  wiretap  bill— and  I  hope 
something  will  be  done  in  that  field— we  can 
get  some  progress.  If  we  can  get  the  federal 
government  to  move  on  legislation  to  make 
laundering  of  money  a  crime,  that  would  be 
tremendous  progress.  We  know  of  cases 
where  it  occurred;  it's  no  crime  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  this  province  to  launder  money.  I 
did  bring  a  bill  in  here  and  the  Solicitor 
General  has  sent  it  on  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lang, 
so  far  with  no  effect.  Perhaps  someone  might 
give  Mr.  Lang  a  little  bump. 

If  we  do  those  things  at  the  federal  level, 
and  if  we  give  support  to  our  police  at  this 
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level,  organized  crime  can  be  prevented  from 
developing  into  the  horrible  colossus  that  it 
has  become  in  the  United  States. 

1  now  want  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of 
organized  crime— and  I  don't  want  to  suggest 
that  this  is  tied  in  with  the  Acapulco  meet- 
ing or  the  other  forms  of  organized  crimes, 
because  it  isn't.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
animal.  This  is  organized  crime  in  the  form 
that  affects  labour  unions.  Let  me  say  right 
away  that  most  labour  unions  are  clean.  Cer- 
tainly the  large  unions,  such  as  the  Steel- 
workers  and  the  Auto  Workers,  have  never 
had  any  problems  of  this  nature  whatsoever. 

It's  the  craft  unions  that  seem  to  run  into 
trouble  constantly.  The  reason  they  run  into 
trouble  is  those  damned  hiring  halls;  this  fa 
where  the  whole  problem  lies.  The  worst  of 
the  bunch  is  the  SIU. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  What  is 
it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  SIU,  the  Seafarers'  Inter- 
national Union.  For  the  last  six  months  I've 
been  looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  SIU,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  worse  mess  in  my  life. 
I  lay  the  blame  exactly  where  it  should  be, 
at  the  feet  of  the  federal  government  in 
Ottawa.  It  is  their  baby,  they  produced  it; 
and  there  are  people  in  Ottawa  who  don't 
want  to  see  it  touched  to  this  day.  It  all 
goes  back  to  the  old  horrible  days  of  Hal 
Banks,  and  nothing  has  changed  since  he 
was  there. 

The  Liberals  brought  in  Hal  Banks  to 
break  the  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  which, 
as  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  Com- 
munist-run union  that  had  signed  up  all  the 
people  on  the  lakes  in  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment was  determined  to  break  it.  The 
government  brought  in  Hal  Banks  and  it 
supported  him;  he  broke  the  union  and  he 
produced  a  worse  situation  than  any  Com- 
munist group  ever  could  have. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  Communist  union  was 
clean. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Communist  union,  the 
CSU,  was  clean,  as  my  colleague  says.  But 
this  union  has  never  been  clean  since  then. 
They  use  violence.  They  use  bribery,  which 
they  aim  at  the  politicians.  They  use  crooked 
^lections.  They  use  roving  squads  of  thugs. 
They  use  people  who  go  from  hiring  hall  to 
hiring  hall  and  vote  constantly  in  every  elec- 
tion, because  they  don't  have  the  vote  simul- 
taneously; they  have  it  in  one  place  and  then 
another  and  they  bring  them  by  cars  or  by 
trucks  to  vote  in  place  after  place. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  Supported  by  the  federal 
Liberals. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  there  is  no  question- 
well,  I'm  not  sure  who  supports  who.  They 
support  the  federal  Liberals;  they  boast  of 
the  donations  they  give  to  them.  And  the 
federal  Liberals  sure  as  heck  aren't  very 
anxious  to  do  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Terrible. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  I  haven't  seen  any 
action  from  over  there  either.  Anyway,  we 
finally  got  rid  of  Hal  Banks,  and  I  suspect 
that  that  was  perhaps  more  the  result  of  the 
Toronto  Star  than  any  governmental  actions. 
But  we  got  rid  of  Hal  Banks,  and  nothing  has 
changed. 

I  have  affidavits  going  back  to  1970,  and 
this  most  recent  batch  of  troubles  dates  back 
to  1970  because  a  few  of  the  men  in  that 
union  got  the  bright  idea  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  democratically  for  who 
should  represent  them.  They  got  a  man 
named  Glasgow  to  run,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion he  won  the  election— at  least,  I  shouldn't 
say  he  won  the  election.  He  lost  the  elec- 
tion; he  had  more  votes  cast  for  him  than  his 
opponents,  but  the  way  votes  are  counted  in 
the  SIU  this  amounted  to  nothing. 

The  course  of  that  election  campaign  was 
marked  with  violence,  with  fraud,  every  type 
of  illegal  activity  you  can  imagine,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  whole  raft  of  affidavits 
here  in  front  of  me  which  date  back  to  1972; 
I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  them  because  I 
want  to  come  up  to  what  is  happening  today. 
So  let  me  just  read  one  as  an  example: 

Affidavit: 

I  the  undersigned,  Eric  Newhoek,  sea- 
man, residing  and  domiciled  at  105  Bleury 
St.,  having  been  duly  sworn  to  depose  and 
say  I  am  a  member  of  the  Seafarers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  Canada. 

On  March  13,  1972,  at  approximately 
12:30  p.m.  I  was  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Seafarers'  International  Union  on  the 
ifirst  floor  looking  for  employment.  When  I 
was  there  I  was  physically  attacked  by  an 
individual  which  I  cannot  identify  for  the 
time  being  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
wearing  a  mask.  I  was  hit  in  the  face 
several  times  and  also  kicked  while  I  was 
lying  down,  and  as  a  result  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. While  I  was  being  beaten  an- 
other man  which  I  cannot  identify  for  the 
time  being  was  standing  guard  at  the  door. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  these  two 
individuals     were     working     on     instructions 
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coming  from  people  occupying  official 
capacities  within  the  union,  which  is  the 
Seafarers'  International  Union. 

This  physical  attack  on  my  person  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  David  Sutton, 
iLeonard  Windsor  and  Donald  MacFarlane. 
During  the  said  attack,  there  were  also 
present  25  Seafarers'  International  Union 
of  Canada  members  and  an  individual 
named  Kenneth  McGuire,  employed  by  the 
Seafarers'  International  Union  of  Canada, 
and  acting  in  an  official  capacity  as  such. 
The  said  Kenneth  McGuire  did  nothing  to 
stop  the  said  physical  attack  on  my  person, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  call  the  police  nor  to 
stop  the  situation. 

This  statement  is  made  by  me  without 
any  threat  or  advantage  or  promise  to  me, 
and  I  have  signed. 

Eric  Newhoek. 

Sworn  before  me,  at  Montreal,  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1972  [a  commissioner]. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Who  signed  it  "commis- 
sioner"? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  can't  make  out  the  com- 
missioner's name,  but  it  looks  like  Brailla. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  isn't. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  have  a  bunch  of 
others,  if  it  matters.  The  commissioner  was 
just  a  commissioner.  Here  is  another  one  by 
Walter  Eland,  another  commissioner.  And  1 
have  got  a  bunch  more  here.  But  that's 
history.  That  was  1972. 

Well,  Glasgow  won  the  election  properly, 
but  they  never  let  him  take  office.  They  tied 
it  up  in  the  courts,  and  they  have  kept  it  tied 
up  in  the  courts  with  one  legal  strategy  after 
another,  so  now  we  are  coming  up  to  another 
election  and  that  election  still  hasn't  been 
settled. 

I  am  only  telling  you  this,  because  it  gives 
the  backgrounds  to  what  is  happening  today, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  unions  have  a  very  interesting  relation- 
ship with  the  employers,  with  the  shipping 
companies.  You  might  call  it  a  sweetheart 
relationship;  that's  an  interesting  name.  I  first 
learned  about  this  mess  on  July  7,  1974— 
just  last  July— when  I  received  a  letter.  I  don't 
want  to  read  the  name  of  the  man  who  signed 
it  because  he  will  run  into  more  trouble- 
more  beating— but  I  want  to  read  the  letter, 
because  it  sums  up  the  feelings  of  so  many 
men. 


Dear  sir: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  if  you  might 
be  able  to  help  me.  You  are  well  known 
for  exposing  the  wrong  and  getting  things 
cleaned  up. 

I  am  a  seaman.  I  am  with  the  Seamen's 
International  Union,  SIU,  272  King  St., 
Toronto. 

We  had  a  strike  and  when  that  strike 
was  over,  myself  and  16  other  men  were 
blacklisted.  I  went  down  two  weeks  ago 
to  pay  my  union  dues  and  was  badly 
beaten  and  kicked  by  Mr.  Roy  Willis.  Ed 
Harnon  threatened  me  with  a  baseball  bat 
and  also  threatened  to  load  up  Roy  Willis's 
shotgun. 

They  had  me  fired  from  my  job.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  ship  out  and  I  can't  get 
nowhere  near  the  hall.  They  have  two 
heavies  hanging  around  there  at  all  times. 
Men  have  been  threatened  with  a  shotgun. 
Some  of  them  have  been  pushed  around  by 
heavies, 

I  have  lost  my  livelihood.  I  am  out  of 
work,  can't  get  assistance  unless  the  welfare 
comes  through.  At  present,  my  hands  are 
tied,  I  can't  fight  this  alone,  I  will  lose 
everything  I  have  as  I  cannot  make  my 
payments. 

Thank  you  very  kindly, 
I  remain— 

and  it's  signed  by  a  man  who  lives  here  in 
Toronto. 

I  found  this  hard  to  believe.  If  it  had  come 
from  one  man  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  here  are  the 
names  of  other  members  of  the  SIU  you  can 
call  who  will  back  up  my  story,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  there  are  a  list  of  names  here.  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  the  names  of  any  of  the 
men  because  quite  frankly  I  fear  for  their 
lives. 

Since  that  time  I  have  interviewed  some  15 
members  of  the  SIU,  each  of  whom  were 
either  beaten,  or  saw  someone  being  beaten. 
The  reason  they  were  beaten  is  very  simple— 
because  they  voted  the  wrong  way  when  an 
agreement  was  brought  to  them  by  the  heads 
of  the  union  last  April. 

Let  me  read  to  the  House  a  sworn  state- 
ment which  I  took  from  another  man.  I  took 
this  statement  on  July  11,  1974,  from  Mr.  F. 
He  lives  in  Scarborough. 

In  April,  1974,  the  lake  boats  were  com- 
ing up  for  a  new  contract.  I  didn't  like  it, 
so  I  beefed  about  it  at  the  union  meeting. 
In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  poor  contract  and 
because  of  my  beefing  and  getting  others 
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to  go  along  with  me,  I  lost  the  right  to 
return  to  my  job  on  the  dredge  "Cana- 
dian," belonging  to  McNamara  Marine.  I 
was  also  warned  that  if  I  was  to  continue 
beefing  about  the  contract,  I  would  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

I  laid  up  the  dredge  "Canadian"  on  Dec. 
23,  1973,  and  received  a  notice  of  intent 
that  I  would  be  recalled  to  my  job  when 
it  came  out  in  the  spring.  When  the  dredge 
came  out,  I  wasn't  recalled  to  my  job.  So 
I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  William  Oxby,  a 
superintendent  at  McNamara  Marine. 

I  asked  him  why  I  wasn't  recalled  to 
the  job,  and  he  told  me  in  front  of  a  union 
member  named  Williams  that  my  job  was 
filled  by  someone  else  and  if  I  wanted  my 
job  back  I  was  to  get  in  touch  with  Roy 
Willis,  the  local  head  of  the  union,  or 
straighten  it  out  with  the  union,  because 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  my  job  was 
available  to  me  as  a  person. 

I  worked  on  that  job  for  5%  months.  In 
SVz  months,  I  lost  only  three  days'  work 
through  sickness  and  we  were  working 
seven  days  a  week.  There  never  was  a  beef 
about  my  capability  of  doing  my  job,  but 
because  of  my  complaining  of  the  contract 
and  the  lake  boat,  that  job  was  no  longer 
available  to  me. 

I  went  into  union  hall  on  a  Saturday 
morning.  I  was  told  politely  that  if  I  didn't 
keep  my  mouth  shut,  this  was  my  second 
warning,  that  things  would  get  a  lot 
rougher.  About  a  week  later,  I  called 
Gralewicz,  the  president,  and  asked  him 
why  I  never  got  my  job  back  on  the 
"Canadian"  after  receiving  the  notice  of 
intent.  I  told  him  that  William  Oxby  had 
told  me  that  Roy  Willis  had  phoned  him 
and  told  him  not  to  recall  me  to  the  job. 

For  the  next  2l/i  months  I  got  an  aver- 
age of  seven  phone  calls  a  day.  There  was 
no  voice,  no  sound;  just  as  soon  as  I  would 
answer  the  phone,  they  would  hang  up  on 
the  other  end. 

I  was  registered  as  deckhand  on  Jan.  3, 
1974,  with  a  shipping  card  [I'll  leave  the 
number  out}.  In  April,  a  duplicate  of  this 
card  was  taken  down  from  the  board  and 
not  replaced.  Shortly  after,  I  had  several 
phone  calls  from  a  member  of  union  hall 
telling  me  it  wouldn't  be  advisable  for  me 
to  go  around  to  the  hall  as  I  was  also 
being  looked  for. 

I  asked  President  Gralewicz  about  my 
ship,  and  he  said  he  would  look  into  it 
with  Roy  Willis  and  he  would  let  me  know 
within  a  few  days.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  since  that  date. 


I  took  statement  after  statement  like  this. 
There's  no  point  in  reading  them  all;  they 
all  read  the  same  way,  except  for  a  few.  A 
few  vary  as  to  whether  they  were  beaten  or 
whether  they  were  just  refused  work. 

The  background  is  that  last  April  in  Mont- 
real, union  leaders  sat  down  with  owners— a 
Great  Lakes  shipping  organization— and  they 
"hammered  out,"  those  are  their  words,  an 
agreement  which  union  leaders  felt  was  quite 
magnificent;  but  with  which  the  owners  were 
not  happy.  They  claimed  they  weren't  happy; 
but  I  suspect  they  weren't  too  unhappy.  When 
the  men  heard  this  agreement— I  have  the 
figures  here;  I'll  give  you  the  figures,  because 
it  is  just  overwhelming— 

An  hon.  member:  Whose  jurisdiction  is 
that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  a  federal  jurisdiction. 

In  Toronto,  there  were  169  present  for  the 
meeting;  166  voted  against  the  agreement. 
Three  didn't  vote.  In  Thorold,  250  were 
present  at  the  meeting  and  it  was  voted 
against  unanimously;  not  one  vote  in  favour. 
And  yet,  somehow,  when  the  votes  were  all 
counted  across  the  country,  the  men  had 
accepted  the  agreement.  Very  strange. 

How  did  they  accept  the  agreement  when 
it  seemed  that  everyone  was  voting  against 
it?  Well,  I  spoke  to  one  man— and  I  can't 
give  his  name  for  obvious  reasons— but  he 
told  me  an  interesting  story.  The  day  after 
the  meeting  in  Toronto,  a  second  meeting  was 
called  at  the  union  hall  and  a  second  vote 
was  taken.  However,  they  didn't  bother  to 
notify  the  members  about  it.  They  did  bring 
people  in  to  vote— heavies,  they  call  them. 
There  were  only  30  people  at  that  meeting 
and  they,  of  course,  voted  for  the  agreement. 
They  had  a  second  meeting  in  Thorold.  The 
same  people  were  voting  again. 

Using  this  form  of  democracy— and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth)  should 
hear  this;  he's  someone  who  should  be  doing 
something  about  this— using  this  form  of  sheer 
phoniness,  sheer  fraud,  they  announced  that 
the  agreement  had  been  accepted  and  it  went 
into  effect.  Some  of  the  men  complained,  and 
this  is  where  the  trouble  began.  It's  one 
thing  to  vote  against  an  agreement— that 
they'll  tolerate— but  what  they  won't  tolerate 
is  your  objecting  to  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  union  some  17 
men  got  up  and  objected  and  those  men 
were  immediately  put  on  a  black  list  and 
told  they  could  not  work  again.  A  few  of 
them  made  the  mistake  of  coming  down  to 
the    union    hall    and    complaining    and    they 
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were  beaten  in  the  union  hall.  One  man  was 
taken  into  the  washroom  of  that  union  hall 
and  beaten  with  a  baseball  bat,  while  an 
officer  of  the  union  stood  by  with  a  shotgun. 
Quite  interesting!  I  went  down  to  that  union 
hall.  It's  on  King  St.  It  looked  like  a  fort. 
I  was  scared  going  down  there.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  went  down  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  friends. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Did  the 
member  have  a  baseball  bat? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  but  I  was  carrying  a 
gun,  I'll  tell  him— I  was  peeing  a  little  green 
that  day— but  we  went  down  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about.  We  knocked  on  the  front  door. 
There  was  a  little  hole  in  the  door  and 
someone's  face  finally  appeared  at  the  door 
and  said,  "Go  around  the  side.  You  can't  get 
in  that  door.  It's  barricaded."  There's  a  little 
narrow  door  one  can  get  through  at  the  side. 
One  person  at  a  time  can  get  through  that 
door.  It's  quite  an  experience. 

The  hall  is  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  this 
room.  There's  a  little  area  barricaded  across 
at  the  end  with  a  counter  on  it.  There's  a 
board  along  the  side  where  people  who  are 
eligible  for  work  have  their  names  go  up. 
There  are  perhaps  30  or  40  men  sitting  play- 
ing cards,  drinking,  sitting  down  at  the  end, 
presumably  waiting  for  work. 

When  I  was  down  there  Roy  Willis,  the 
boss,  wasn't  there  that  day.  His  deputy,  a 
Mr.  Hamon,  flatly  denied  that  they  had  a 
shotgun  in  the  place  or  ever  had  had  a 
shotgun  in  the  place.  He  did  admit  tapping 
one  of  the  men  with  a  baseball  bat  to  restore 
order,  as  he  put  it.  Quite  interesting! 

I  went  back  a  second  time  to  see  Willis. 
This  time  Willis  obviously  hadn't  been  pro- 
perly briefed  by  Harnon.  He  said,  "Of  course, 
I've  got  a  shotgun.  I  have  to  keep  it  to  keep 
order  here,  to  keep  these  guys  in  control,  but 
I  never  load  it."  They  work  by  fear,  and  I 
can  understand  that  because  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  them  and  I  was  afraid.  Someone 
going  to  that  union  hall  to  complain  is  in 
deadly  danger  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  men  was  beaten  in  the  union 
hall  in  July,  three  days  before  he  contacted 
me,  in  front  of  25  other  men,  while  he  was 
held  down  and  while  a  man  worked  him  over 
with  a  baseball  bat.  Others  were  beaten  on 
the  street.  One  man  was  pulled  out  of  a 
drinking  parlour  and  attacked.  One  man  was 
attacked  .in  his  home  by  three  men  who  were 
brought  down  from  Montreal  for  the  job. 
What  was  their  crime?  Their  crime  was  that 
they  were  objecting  to  this  union  contract. 


What  else  happened  to  them?  They  couldn't 
get  work.  Suddenly  men  who  had  been  work- 
ing steadily  couldn't  get  work  at  all.  I  found 
this  strange  and  I  asked  Willis  and  I  asked 
Harnon,  "Why  can't  these  men  get  work? 
They  had  no  trouble  getting  work  last  year." 
I  was  told  there  was  no  problem  at  all.  If 
they  wanted  work,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
come  down  and  put  their  name  on  the  board 
and  pay  their  union  dues.  Except  when  the 
men  try  to  come  down,  their  union  dues 
aren't  accepted. 

I  said  to  Willis,  "Did  you  ever  call 
McNamara  Marine  or  any  other  company  and 
tell  them  not  to  hire  these  men  this  year?" 
"Never,"  he  said.  I  thought  we  should  find 
out  about  this.  So  I  called  this  man  Oxby, 
the  superintendent,  at  McNamara  Marine,  and 
he  said,  "Yes." 

I  asked  him  if  one  specific  man,  who  had 
worked  there  the  year  before,  had  given  his 
letter  of  intent.  A  letter  of  intent  is  some- 
thing that  is  given  out  by  union  contract  to 
any  man  who  is  working  on  a  ship  at  freeze- 
up  time  and  this  entitles  him  to  get  his  job 
back  when  the  spring  break-up  comes. 

Two  of  these  men  had  letters  of  intent. 
They  worked  for  McNamara  Marine  right  here 
in  Toronto  in  the  fall,  laid  the  ship  up,  came 
back  in  the  spring  to  go  to  work,  and  were 
told  there  was  no  work  for  them.  The  name 
of  the  man  who  told  them  was  Oxby.  They 
said  "why  not?" 

"The  union  had  instructed  us  that  you  not 
be  taken  back." 

"What  about  this  letter  of  intent?" 

"Sorry,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  The  union  says  if  we  take  you  back  we 
won't   get  any   more   men." 

This  is  what  they  said  Oxby  said.  So  I 
phoned  Oxby  and,  I  said,  "Is  it  true?"  H 
said,  "Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  No  one 
from  the  union  ever  told  me  that.  I  got  my 
instructions  from  Mr.  White".  I  said,  "Who 
is  Mr.  White?"  He  said,  "Mr.  White  was  my 
boss  at  McNamara  Marine.  He  has  left  the 
province  now.  He's  gone  to  Newfoundland. 
He  works  for  McNamara  Industries  in  New- 
foundland now."  I  said  "Thanks  very  much." 
He  said,  "All  I  do  is  pass  on  instructions  that 
he's  given  me." 

I  got  in  touch  with  White  down  in  New- 
foundland quickly,  before  anyone  had  i 
chance  to  get  to  him.  I  said,  "What  hap- 
pened? Why  were  these  men  not  taken  back 
on?  Why  did  you  give  Oxby  those  instruc- 
tions that  they  weren't  to  be  rehired?"  He 
said,  "I  was  phoned  by  Frank  Willis  at  the 
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union  hall  and  told  they  had  voted  the  wrong 
way  and  they  weren't  to  be  rehired."  That 
happened  here  in  Toronto  this  April. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Real 
democracy. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Real  democracy.  So  here  they 
are  in  control.  They  are  not  afraid,  those 
people  in  control.  They  had  a  "do-not-ship" 
list.  When  I  was  at  the  union  hall  I  said, 
'What  is  this  do-not-ship  list?"  Willis  said  to 
me.  "We  don't  make  that  up.  That's  made  up 
by  the  companies.  You  can't  blame  them.  If 
there  is  some  man  who  has  done  a  bad  job 
there,  you  can't  force  them  to  take  him  back. 
They  occasionally  send  us  a  list  of  people  we 
are  not  to  send  them,  but  we  don't  make 
up  the  list." 

I  went  down  to  Montreal  and  I  met  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Association,  all  those  rich 
men  sitting  in  their  lovely  houses  in  West- 
mount,  and  they  said,  "We  do  not  make  up 
the  do-not-ship  list.  The  union  makes  up  the 
do-not-ship  list."  So  nobody  makes  up  the  do- 
not-ship  list,  but  somehow  it's  there,  and 
once  you  are  on  that  list  you  never  work 
again. 

Not  only  that,  when  you  don't  work  you 
don't  draw  unemployment  insurance.  These 
men  went  down  to  try  to  get  on  the  un- 
emplo}Tnent  insurance  and  the  unemployment 
insurance  people  said,  "Oh  no,  you  can't 
have  unemployment  insurance  because  your 
union  says  there  is  work  available  and  you 
should  go  and  get  it."  But  if  they  try  and  go 
and  get  it,  they  get  their  heads  beaten  in,  or 
maybe  worse. 

A  man  drowned  this  summer  in  the  Welland 
Canal.  The  man,  who  had  been  in  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union,  had  run  into 
trouble  with  them  and  was  trying  to  get 
back  in.  He  was  found  in  the  canal  with  his 
hands  handcuffed  behind  his  back.  The  ver- 
dict was  suicide.  Maybe  it  was  suicide,  I 
don't  know.  I  accept  it,  but  that  isn't  what 
the  seamen  believe,  and  that  is  not  the  story 
that  is  being  spread  by  the  union  leaders, 
because  they  want  it  believed  that  if  you 
fight  against  them  something  very  bad  may 
happen  to  you. 

So  whether  or  not  this  man  drowned  as  a 
result  of  being  thrown  in  or  whether  it  was 
a  suicide  is  irrelevant.  The  men  are  terrorized 
and  terrified.  They  are  aware  that  if  they  do 
anything  wrong  or  speak  out  publicly,  at  the 
best  they  will  be  beaten  up,  at  the  best  they 
won't  be  able  to  work,  but  at  the  worst  what 
may  happen  to  their  families— there  have  been 


threats  made— or  what  may  happen  to  them- 
selves? 

Well,  isn't  it  all  one  man's  word  against 
another's?  Fortunately,  no,  we  have  some 
other  evidence.  One  of  the  men— and  I  can 
use  his  name,  because  the  union  is  aware  of 
his  activities— his  name  is  Jack  Raffick,  he  is 
brave  and  he  is  smart,  and  he  put  a  tape 
recorder  on  his  phone,  and  he  tape-recorded 
conversations  with  the  union  leaders  where 
he  was  told  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
again;  he  tape-recorded  a  conversation  with 
the  owner  of  McNamara  Marine,  where  he 
was  told  that  Willis  had  given  instructions  he 
wasn't  to  be  hired  again,  and  that  tape- 
recording  I  gave  to  the  police  and  it  was 
passed  on  to  the  Attorney  General's  depart- 
ment. 

iWhat  do  the  unions  say?  I  have  a  state- 
ment here  from  the  president  of  the  union 
to  all  the  members,  and  I  think  perhaps  he 
should  have  his  say.  I  am  going  to  read  it 
in  full.  It's  just  two  weeks  old.  It's  called 
"Message  from  the  President"  and  it  says: 

.  Nobody  likes  to  strike.  The  hardship  it 
inflicts  on  all  concerned  is  painful.  Unfor- 
tunately it  seems  that  it's  the  only  way  the 
working  man  can  make  management  take 
notice  of  his  plight.  In  the  maritime  indus- 
try it's  sad  to  see  that  the  only  time  we 
have  been  able  to  get  the  recognition  for 
our  services  that  we  deserve  from  ship- 
-owners was  to  man  the  barricades  and 
picket  lines.  This  spring  after  a  three- week 
strike  we  were  able  to  come  up  with  the 
best  Great  Lakes  contract  ever  negotiated. 
More  recently  our  shipmates,  the  engineers 
of  the  BCMOU  and  the  mates  union,  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  same  strike  tactic  and 
after  a  long,  hard  battle  settled  for  a  much 
improved  agreement.  The  settlements  with 
the  shipowners  were  as  a  result  of  mutual 
support  on  behalf  of  the  three  unions  con- 
icerned.  Solidarity  is  what  it's  all  about. 
With  all  three  unions  working  together  the 
results  were  inevitable. 

Just  in  case  you  are  curious  about  the 
sudden  interest  in  our  union  by  outside 
parties  in  the  way  of  attacks  in  the  press 
and  so  on,  just  remember  one  thing,  cer- 
tain wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  are 
unhappy  with  the  vigour  and  aggressive- 
ness of  the  new  leadership  of  the  SIU  of 
Canada  and  its  members.  It  is  no  secret 
that  certain  outside  interests  [that's  me,  I 
guess]  financed  by  certain  shipowners  are 
doing  everything  to  discredit  and  blacken 
the  name  of  our  organization.  These  at- 
tempted smears  are  a  proof  that  someone 
feels  the  SIU  of  Canada  has  become  some- 
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thing  to  reckon  with.  We  won't  take  a  back 
seat  to  anyone,  and  that's  what  is  upsetting 
them.  Long  ago  in  this  very  newspaper  I 
pledged  to  improve  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  Canadian  sailors  and  to 
see  to  it  that  legislation  is  passed  to  ensure 
job  security  in  the  shipping  industry.  Judg- 
ing by  the  attacks  recently  against  this 
union,  we  must  assume  that  we  are  step- 
ping on  someone's  toes  and  they  don't  like 
it.  Tough!  We  will  stick  together  and  con- 
tinue working  for  bigger  and  better  things 
for  all  of  our  members. 

Roman  Gralewicz. 

Well,  I  guess  I  am  the— what  is  the  word  he 
used?— wealthy  and  powerful  individual  who 
is  being  financed  by  certain  shipowners  to 
discredit  them,  as  I  am  going  to  do  all  I 
can  to  discredit  them.  Unfortunately  the  ship- 
owners aren't  helping. 

We  now  have  a  union  here  in  the  city 
under  federal  jurisdiction,  unfortunately, 
which  is  terrorized.  It  is  run  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  people  in  charge.  The  men 
have  no  say  in  whether  or  not  agreements 
with  the  shipowners  are  accepted.  They  have 
no  say  in  who  is  elected.  They  have  no  say 
in  where  they  ship;  they  can't  go  down  to  a 
ship  and  say,  "Take  me  on,"  even  if  they 
have  been  on  that  ship  for  years. 

Another  man,  who  worked  for  Canada 
Steamship  Lines  on  a  ship  for  years,  had  an 
accident  last  June.  Something  fell  on  his  toe 
and  he  had  to  leave  the  ship  for  a  few  days 
to  receive  treatment  for  that  injury.  When  he 
returned  to  the  ship,  the  captain  said:  "I  am 
sorry,  you  can't  come  back  on."  He  said: 
"Why  not?"  "We  have  received  instructions 
from  your  union  you  are  not  to  work  again. 
You  voted  the  wrong  way  on  the  union  con- 
tract." 

I  got  in  touch  with  the  chairman  of  Canada 
Steamship  Lines.  I  went  to  Montreal  and 
asked  him  flatly  if  this  was  true.  He  called 
his  captain.  It  was  true. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines  don't  run  their 
boats.  McNamara  Marine  don't  run  their 
boats.  Those  boats  are  run  by  the  union,  by 
the  SIU,  and  they  are  run  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  leaders  of  that  union. 

What  have  the  police  been  doing  about 
all  this?  They  have  been  working  hard.  The 
complaints  of  recent  beatings  first  came  to 
the  Metro  police.  From  there  it  went  to  the 
OPP  and  they  have  done  everything  the 
police  can  do,  but  what  can  they  do?  Can 
they  persuade  these  men  to  come  and  lay 
charges?  What  charges?  Charges  of  assault? 


If  they  bring  Roy  Willis  into  court  on  a 
charge  of  assault,  what  if  he  is  convicted? 
The  charge  of  assault  means  nothing  to  him. 
He  will  pay  a  $50  fine.  What  if  he  goes  to 
jail  for  10  days?  So  what?  And  what's  going 
to  happen  to  that  man  afterwards?  Suppose 
Willis  phones  the  next  day  and  says:  "Oh,  it's 
okay.  You  can  ship  out  tomorrow."  What's 
going  to  happen  to  him  when  the  ship  is 
going  through  the  Welland  Canal  or  it  is 
out  at  sea  somewhere,  some  dark  night  when 
he  is  on  watch?  No  one  is  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  go  into  court,  not  if  he  ever  in- 
tends to  go  on  a  boat  again.  So  it's  ludicrous 
to  suggest  that  these  men  lay  charges,  be- 
cause their  lives  are  at  stake. 

I  took  all  this  to  our  energetic  Solicitor 
General,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  said:  "Solicitor 
General,  you  have  to  do  something.  You  have 
to  hold  a  royal  commission  because  you  don't 
have  evidence  to  lay  criminal  charges  that  are 
going  to  stick.  The  only  way  you  are  going 
to  get  these  men  is  the  way  we  got  all  the 
other  criminals  in  this  field  and  that's  through 
a  royal  commission." 

The  Solicitor  General  said:  "Let  me  look 
into  it."  He  called  me  back  a  couple  of  days 
later  and  he  said:  "Gee,  it's  a  bad  mess.  I 
don't  have  the  authority  to  call  a  royal  com- 
mission—you had  better  speak  to  the  Attorney 
General,  Bob  Welch."  So  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  the  Attorney  General  and  I  went 
down  to  see  him  and  he  said:  "Gee,  that's  a 
bad  business.  I  will  certainly  look  into  it." 

That  was  back  in  August.  In  September 
he  looked  into  it  and  he  said:  "Well,  we  cer- 
tainly have  to  do  something  about  it,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  commission  or  getting 
charges  laid."  He  called  down  to  the  Solicitor 
General  and  said:  "Get  some  charges  laid." 
But  there  were  no  charges  laid  that  meant 
anything  that  would  stick,  so  this  ball 
bounced  back   and   forth. 

Finally  I  said:  "For  God's  sake,  hold  a 
royal  commission  because  that's  the  only  way 
you  are  going  to  expose  this  mess.  It's  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  fight  these  people. 
It's  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  some 
results."  When  he  came  back  he  finally  said: 
"No,  we  won't  hold  a  royal  commission.  Tt  is 
a  federally  chartered  union.  It  comes  under 
the  federal  government.  They  are  the  ones 
that  should  take  the  action."  Well,  they  are 
not  going  to  take  the  action. 

Do  the  members  know  why  they  are  not 
going  to  take  the  action?  Because  someone 
in  Ottawa  has  been  paid  off.  I  don't  know 
who,  but  they  boast  about  this  at  union  head- 
quarters. They  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
federal  government.  They  made  massive  con- 
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tribr.tions  in  the  last  campaign  to  certain  key 
Liberals.  I  don't  know  who  they  are,  but  I 
know  that  contributions  were  made. 

This  is  one  reason  we  should  have  a  royal 
commission  here.  Let's  get  a  look  at  their 
books  and  see  who  got  the  money.  I  am  per- 
sonally satisfied  that  no  provincial  politician 
received  any  money  from  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  move.  But  if  we  wait 
for  Ottawa  to  move  we  are  going  to  wait 
forever,  because  there  are  too  many  people 
who  might  get  hurt  down  there,  too  many 
important  people  who  might  be  affected, 
and  the  Ottawa  government  is  not  going  to 
take  any  action  against  the  SIU  now  or  ever. 

I  don't  have  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Solicitor  General  here,  but  I  do  have  the 
Conservative  back-benchers  and  perhaps  one 
cabinet  minister.  So  I  say,  for  goodness'  sake, 
we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  moving  against  the  SIU.  The  Con- 
servatives are  not  going  to  lose  any  votes; 
that's  for  sure.  They  don't  care  very  much 
if  the  Liberals  get  embarrassed  down  in 
Ottawa  anyway;  I  don't  think  anybody  cares 
in  this  House,  on  my  right  or  my  left. 

This  is  the  worst  mess  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  field  of  crime  since  I  have  been  involved 
in  this  particular  endeavour,  and  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  messes.  This  makes  the  business  in 
the  construction  industry  look  penny  ante. 
The  people  who  were  throwing  the  bombs  at 
Acme  Lathing  never  stooped  to  the  type  of 
activities  that  the  SIU  stoop  to. 

If  anyone  is  to  move  against  them,  it  has 
to  be  here.  It  can't  be  anywhere  else,  be- 
cause no  one  else  is  able  to  move. 

Well,  all  right,  the  Minister  of  Labour  is 
here.  There  is  one  thing  he  can  do  something 
about.  Why  doesn't  he  do  something  about 
the  hiring  halls?  If  there  weren't  hiring  halls 
they  couldn't  handle  it.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  hiring  halls— and  hiring  halls  can  work 
—he  must  have  them  supervised  outside,  by 
government,  so  people  aren't  afraid  to  walk 
in  there. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
This  is  a  federal  jurisdiction,  you  know. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  the  province  can  take 
jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  High  Park  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  the  minister  says 
it  is  a  federal  jurisdiction.  But  he  has  the 
right  to  set  labour  standards  in  this  province, 
and  he  can  do  that  in  a  way  to  protect  these 
men.  The  minister  has  the  right  to  order  a 
royal  commission  in  this  province  to  look  into 
the  violence  that  is  taking  place  in  this 
province.  That  comes  under  our  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Welch),  and  I  hope 
the  Minister  of  Labour  has  his  ear  occasion- 
ally. 

I  tell  the  minister  that  if  he  doesn't  do  it, 
this  scandal  is  going  to  continue,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  is  going  to  erupt.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  just  bribing  Liberal 
politicians.  They  are  going  to  try  to  get  to 
the  people  in  this  government  too;  and  with 
the  kind  of  money  that  is  available,  they  will, 
sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  They  have 
done  it  in  housing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it.  I  throw  this  ball  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice,  because  this  is  some- 
thing for  which  they  have  a  responsibility. 
I  have  done  all  I  can.  I  have  exposed  it. 
I  think  the  police  have  done  all  they  can. 
I  think  the  press  have  done  all  they  can. 
Now  it  is  time  for  government  to  move;  and 
when  there  is  corruption  at  Ottawa  we  have 
to  move  here. 

This  is  the  final  speech,  the  end  of  the 
five-part  series  of  speeches  I  was  giving  on 
organized  crime.  I  hope  it  has  been  a— 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Maybe  the  member  will  be 
around  next  year. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  don't  think  so. 

I  hope  it  has  been  of  some  value.  I  hope 
some  good  will  come  out  of  it.  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  put  into  this  by  a  lot  of 
people  who  unfortunately  I  can't  name.  They 
have  done  it,  for  reasons  of  patriotism  and 
feeling  for  this  country  and  this  province. 
They  gave  me  the  material.  There  was  never 
any  money  changed  hands  at  any  time.  They 
gave  selflessly.  I  wish  I  could  name  them, 
but  I  thank  them.  I  want  to  get  it  on  the 
record  that  they  have  done  this— many  of 
them  are  police  officers— and  I  hope  that 
some  good  will  come  out  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if   that   was   an   intimation   of   a   swan   song 
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from  the  member  for  High  Park  I  would  like 
to  say,  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario,  that  I  hope 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
province  will  continue  and  I  hope  he  will 
reconsider  his  decision  to  leave  public  life. 
I  admire  the  man  and  his  guts;  he  is  a  credit 
to  politics,  and  I  hope  that  he  stays  in  the 
business. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  unquo  the  status, 
as  it  were.  In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a 
great  education— in  America  with  Watergate 
and  here  with  Hydrogate. 

I  reallv  feel  the  people  have  an  intuitive 
feeling  that  government  needs  looking  into 
progressively,  I  feel  that  the  more  we  have 
an  informed  public  then  the  better  chance 
we  have  for  a  good  government. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  very  profitable  evening  for  any  mem- 
bers listening  to  me.  I  look  back  to  12  or  13 
years  ago— a  lot  of  us  have  white  hair  now— 
when  the  member  for  Kingston  and  the 
Islands  (Mr.  Apps)  over  there,  the  member 
for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  and  a  few  of  us 
first  came  into  the  House.  When  anyone  had 
a  message  or  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  House, 
those  benches  were  full  over  there.  I  think 
today  is  indicative  of  why  this  government 
will  be  replaced  and  why  the  polls  last 
Saturday  showed  that  the  Tories  had  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  support  from  the  public.  They 
are  now  down  to  14  per  cent  of  the  public 
who  want  the  Tories,  while  44  per  cent  would 
like  to  see  the  Liberals,  the  official  opposition, 
in  power. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They're 
not  listening. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
There  is  no  one  there  to  listen. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  that  is  the  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker;  we  are  speaking  to  ourselves 
and  the  opposition,  as  it  were. 

They  have  a  bit  of  the  rump  down  there. 
They're  pretty  faithful  in  attending,  but  I 
think  it's  disgraceful  that  there  are  only  two 
cabinet  ministers  in  the  House  tonight.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  front  row.  This  is  the  reason 
I  believe  the  Tories  will  get  their  come- 
uppance, as  it  were,  come  the  next  election. 

Whether  they  hold  it  on  Jan.  2,  1975.  or 
in  1977,  it  doesn't  matter  a  damn.  They're 
going  to  get  it.  The  scuttlebutt  is  out  that  the 
government  is  going  to  use  the  civil  service 
strike  as  the  election  springboard;  it's  going 
to  play  the  civil  service  against  the  people  of 
Ontario;  that's  going  to  be  its  issue  for  the 
next  election. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  They  tried  it  with  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  tried  it  with  the  teachers 
but  it  boomeranged.  Regardless,  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  shame  that  for 
those  of  us  who  have  a  message  in  the  oppo- 
sition, after  a  lifetime  of  service  in  politics— 

An  hon.  member:  People  die  in  here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —the  government,  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  the  cabinet  give  us  the  back 
of  their  hand,  as  it  were,  and  to  hell  with 
the  democratic  process.  That's  what  it  has 
come  down  to  now. 

I  say  this  may  not  be  a  very  profitable 
evening  for  any  members  listening  to  what  1 
have  to  say,  but  they  can  do  as  the  farmer 
did  who  paid  $3  for  a  pig.  He  spent  more 
on  food  until  it  became  a  hog  and  he  sold 
it  for  $8.  He  didn't  make  any  money  but  he 
had  the  company  of  the  pig  all  summer.  We 
have  a  bit  of  a  mutual  admiration  society 
in  the  opposition  that  we  can  take  a  few 
whacks  at  the  government  here. 

Talking  about  livestock,  I  want  to  say  for 
the  record  that  a  lot  of  fanners  out  my  way 
are  going  to  lose  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000  this  year  on  their  beef,  and  that's 
pretty  expensive  company.  At  the  feeder  sales 
this  fall  beef  brought  about  28  cents.  In  the 
USA  they're  slaughtering  cattle,  and  in  Qu< 
bee  too. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr 
Stewart)  is  blaming  the  price  of  feed.  He's 
probably  right.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  not 
to  assess  the  blame  but  to  provide  interest- 
free  loans  similar  to  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  If  the  farmers  in  Ontario  decide  to 
follow  the  Quebec  producers,  where  some 
2,000  of  them  have  threatened  to  boycott, 
then  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  minister  has  gone  as  far  as  saying  he 
will  set  up  a  loan  fund,  but  he's  charging 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Plus  one  per 
cent  over  the  bank  rate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Plus  one  per  cent  over  the 
bank  rate,  my  colleague  from  Rainy  Ri\<  r 
says.  But  in  this  free  enterprise  system  we 
have  today  profit  is  the  name  of  the  BUM. 
In  Canada  the  meat  packers'  year  book  just 
came  out  and  it  is  quite  a  fairy  story.  This  is 
the  real  profit  in  the  food  business.  They  had 
$2.5  billion  in  sales  and  the  processing  of 
3.25  billion  lb  of  meat  and  they  are  expe- 
riencing the  biggest  profit  in  history.  They 
say  in  small  print  that  their  profit  is  1.25  per 
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cent  per  sales   dollar;   I  say  that's  a  lot  of 
baloney. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  school  reunion  where 
the  Rolls-Royce  drives  up.  and  the  tycoon  gets 
out.  He's  made  a  lot  of  money  in  gaskets  and 
someone  says  to  him:  "How  did  you  put  to- 
gether this  million-dollar  operation?"  "It 
wasn't  difficult,"  he  says.  "I  sold  them  for  five 
cents  each  and  I  found  a  contractor  to  make 
them  for  one  cent— you  can't  beat  that  four 
per  cent  profit."  That  is  the  way  Canada 
Packers  set  up  their  fairy  story  to  the  public 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  If  the 
member  takes  on  the  capitalist  system  I  will 
back  him  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  farmer  is  the 
biggest  gambler  in  the  world.  Anybody  in 
the  business  world  today  knows  the  selling 
price  before  they  start  the  operation.  But  in 
the  agricultural  industry  there  is  no  way. 
Many  of  our  beef  cattle  people  are  driving 
their  cattle  to  the  market  and  taking  what 
they  can  get  for  them  because  they  can't 
afford  to  take  them  home  to  feed  them.  That 
is  a  fact.  I'm  further  convinced  that  the 
farmer  is  the  only  man  in  our  economy  who 
pays  retail  price  for  everything  that  he  buys, 
sells  everything  at  wholesale  and  pays  the 
freight  both  ways. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  farmers 
deserve  every-  penny  they  make.  A  man  does 
not  get  up  at  5  a.m.,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
cause he  wants  to  socialize  with  his  Holsteins. 
Do  you  realize  that  the  farmer  works  a  12- 
to  16-hour  day,  365  days  a  year,  with  no 
sick  leave? 

Mr.   I.   Deans   (Wentworth):    Mr.   Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may  interrupt  my 
friend- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  ask  on  whose 
authority  it  is  that  the  doors  of  the  building 
are  locked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  doors  to  this  building? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  doors  to  this  building  are 
locked.  I  want  to  know  who  gave  authority 
for  the  doors  to  be  locked,  why  the  public 
are  excluded  from  the  building  and  what  it 
is  that  is  happening  around  here  that  results 
in  this  having  occurred.  I  apologize  to  my 
colleague  for  interrupting  him,  but  I  find 
this  most  offensive. 

Mr.    Speaker:    You    have    brought   this    to 


our  attention.  I'm  sure  your  remarks  will  be 
listened  to. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  By 
whom? 

Mr.  Deans:  On  the  same  point,  I  don't 
know  who  will  listen  to  them  because  there 
is  nobody  allowed  in  the  building  to  hear 
them. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  When  was 
it  locked? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  ask  that  you  dispatch 
someone  now  to  find  out  on  whose  authority 
it  is  that  the  doors  of  this  building  are  locked. 
There  is  no  justification  for  it.  It  is  a  rule  of 
the  House  that  the  public  be  admitted  to  the 
building  during  the  time  that  the  House  is  in 
session.  If  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  we 
are  in  peril  then  I  think  we  should  be  in- 
formed of  it.  If  that  isn't  the  case  then  I 
want  the  doors  opened  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  ask  the  Clerk  to  make 
inquiries. 

The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  It 
was  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce's  speech,  I 
bet. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  didn't  know  I  was  that 
good. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  to  keep  out  the  SIU. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  got  the  front  row  full 
over  there  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  why  there  are  not  many 
Tories  over  there— they  can't  get  in. 

Mr.  Deans:   I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  just  want  to  get  across  the 
point  that  the  consumer  is  a  big  focal  point 
now— they  were  concerned  about  what  the 
poor  consumer  has  to  pay  for  his  food.  It's 
about  time  the  people  in  this  country  got 
down  on  their  knees  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
bountiful  supply  of  food  available  to  them  in 
this  country. 

A  farmer,  as  I  said  before,  works  a  12-  to 
16-hour  day,  365  days  a  year,  with  no  sick 
leave  and  no  holidays;  he  does  not  even  get 
Christmas  Day  off.  In  this  industry,  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  marketing  boards,  the  auction 
block  and  the  stock  market.  The  wives  and 
the  children  of  farmers  work  their  knuckles  to 
the  bone;  they  carry  50-lb  bales  of  hay,  lift 
100-lb  sacks  of  grain,  clean  up  the  manure, 
fight   with    the    cows    and    calves   and   drive 
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tractors.  All  this  labour  is  done  without  any 
pay  to  the  farmer  or  his  family  for  their  time 
and  effort.  They  face  plague,  disease,  drought, 
floods,  frost,  parasites- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Hydro  increases. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  devastation  of  animals 
or  crops  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  It's  a 
good  job  they  have  got  hydro. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Almost  everything  they  need 
to  run  their  business  they  buy  at  ripoff  prices. 
And  Hydro  could  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
job  than  they  are  doing  for  the  farmers  too. 
I  have  trouble  getting  lines  to  farmers  in  the 
Bruce  Peninsula,  because  it  isn't  economically 
profitable  to  Hydro.  We'll  talk  about  that 
some  time. 

Credit  is  extended  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
debt  has  become  a  way  of  life.  Mortgage  and 
bank  loans  weigh  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  farmer.  Many  farmers  have  to  seek  other 
part-time  work  to  keep  the  operations  viable. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  where  he  puts  in  the 
other  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  mood  is  one  of  dis- 
couragement and  depression,  now  turning  to 
anger  and  indignation.  If  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  are  not  extended  to  the 
farmer,  these  revolutionary  sparks  will  kindle 
and  soon  erupt  into  a  roaring  inferno.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  develop  this  point  later  about 
the  need  for  credit  to  the  agri-industry. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
farmers'  land.  At  the  outset,  I  firmly  believe 
that  Murray  Gaunt  is  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  this  regard,  and  I  find  that  the  federa- 
tions across  the  province  respect  his  opinion 
on  land  policy. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  The  next 
Minister  of  Agricutlure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  for  sure.  Underline 
that  one. 

An  hon.  member:  The  next  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  don't  think 
I  could  ever  get  used  to  being  driven  around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  not  name  members  by  name. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  Murray  wants  to  heckle 
me,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Right.  The  hon.  member  has 
the  floor. 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  believe  that  a  fanner  should 
own  his  own  development  rights,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  should  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  split  farms  for  development.  Now, 
that  is  a  basic  tenet.  More  and  more,  across 
this  province  the  farms  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  land  division  committees.  They  are  earn- 
ing out  policies  developed  by  eggheads  who 
live  in  highrises  in  Toronto  and  Queen's  Park. 
The  executives  who  make  these  decisions  have 
more  power  than  all  the  Ehrlichmans  and 
Haldemans  in  the  White  House. 

In  this  field  everything  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  I  suggest  at  the  outset  that  centraliza- 
tion of  power  is  the  death-blow  of  public 
freedom,  and  we  have  centralization  of  power 
now  in  the  bureaucracy  here.  Through  region- 
al government,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  can  be 
frozen  and  land  severances  can  be  stopped— 
and  the  pattern  of  land  severances  across  the 
province  is  a  crazy  one.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  farmers  in  Peel  are  allowed  four  sever- 
ances for  100  acres,  some  are  allowed  one 
for  100  acres,  and  most  are  allowed  none  at 
all. 

To  summarize  this  controversy,  to  give  fair 
treatment  to  every  farmer  who  wants  to  sell 
his  land,  I  suggest  that  as  a  powerful  motive 
to  halt  the  steady  erosion  of  food  production 
in  favour  of  housing  pressure,  the  govern- 
ment should  buy  the  agricultural  land,  if  they 
deem  it  that  valuable,  then  lease  it  to  another 
farmer  wishing  to  work  the  land. 

Certainly,  it  is  almost  impossible  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  anyone  to  buy  a  farm  for  farm- 
ing. And  this  could  well  be  the  answer.  Have 
the  government  buy  up  the  land  available 
and  lease  it.  But  in  essence,  every  farmer 
should  own  his  own  development  rights  and 
not  politicians  nor  commissions.  In  other 
words,  a  farmer's  land  should  still  be  his 
pension. 

As  I  said  before,  I  agree  with  Balzac  that 
bureaucracy  is  a  great  mechanism  operated 
by  pygmies.  We're  seeing  it  in  full  flight  here 
today. 

The  great  problem  we  find  in  our  ana 
today  is  to  keep  the  young  people  interested 
in  farming.  Although  the  first  thing,  of  course, 
in  farming  is  to  have  a  reasonably  stable 
future  and  profitable  prices,  the  important 
thing  is  the  need  for  tne  greater  sources  of 
financing  for  relatively  long  term. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  this,  that  farm- 
ing is  a  capital  intensive  industry  with  a  low 
return  on  its  capital.  At  present,  long-term 
financing  can  be  obtained  from  the  Farm 
Credit  Corp.  but  this  usually  only  covers  the 
cost   of   real   estate.    The   farmer   then    must 
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turn  to  the  chartered  banks  to  finance  imple- 
ments and  livestock.  As  you  all  know,  most 
of  the  bank  loans  have  a  maximum  term  of 
five  years  at  relatively  high  rates  of  interest. 
We  are  the  best  beef  area,  Grey  and  Bruce, 
in  all  of  Canada,  and  there  is  never  any  cash 
in  the  farm  bank  account.  All  farms  are 
required  to  meet  the  short-term  loan  pay- 
ments. Young  people  today  are  not  willing 
to  wait  to  retirement  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  their  friends  in  the  cities  do. 
They  don't  want  to  be  tied  down  seven  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year  on  an  indefinite 
basis.  So,  there  is  a  great  need  to  find  some 
course  of  long-term  credit  for  the  present 
short-term  loans. 

That  is  a  must  today  in  this  great  industry. 
Because  when  the  farmer  is  healthy,  the 
economy  is  healthy. 

I  will  talk  a  little  about  food.  If  you  want 
to  know  how  important  this  subject  is,  note 
that  the  portfolio  is  now  called  Food  and 
Agriculture.  All  of  us  here  think  that  basi- 
callv  we  are  solid,  successful  citizens— civil- 
ized people.  Yet  just  12  meals  stand  between 
you  and  savagery,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  day 
without  food,  and  you  would  lie.  Two  days 
without  food  and  you  would  steal.  Three 
days  without  food  and  you  would  riot.  Four 
days  without  food  and  you  would  kill.  This 
is  how  important  the  weapon  that  the  farmer 
has  in  his  hands  todav. 

We  saw  the  power  of  the  Federation  of 
Agriculture  when  it  brought  the  government 
to  its  knees  on  the  25  per  cent  educational 
tax;  the  government  knuckled  in  and  gave 
in  to  the  federation.  So  the  farmer  has  the 
greatest  weapon  in  the  world  in  his  hands. 
If  the  farmer  goes  on  strike,  all  hell  is  going 
to  break  loose. 

Now,  regarding  the  packing  houses  and 
how  they  control  the  market  price.  I  recall 
a  while  back  when  I  first  came  into  the 
Legislature  with  plans  to  change  the  whole 
world.  We  were  so  decisive  on  how  we  were 
going  to  do  things  for  our  people.  I  used  to 
study  reports  on  how  the  packing  houses 
could  juggle  prices  in  the  different  divisions 
across  Canada.  They  had  the  whole  economy 
like  a  yo-yo.  They  would  hold  off  buying 
here  and  buying  there  and  control  the  prices 
across  Canada  to  the  packing  houses.  Canada 
Packers  is  the  biggest  offender.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Canada  Packers  has  this  government 
in  its  pocket  because  it  gives  so  much  to  the 
government's  election  funds.  I'll  develop  that 
later. 

Regardless  of  this,  they  do  control  the 
market  prices.  There's  an  old  saying:  "If  you 


can't  beat  them,  join  them."  There's  no  way 
that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  or  Canada  are 
going  to  join  the  packing  houses,  but  the 
farmers  can  buy  them  out  and  take  over.  B\ 
having  the  farmers  take  over  the  packing 
houses  the  government  could  control  food 
production  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
and  the  producers.  The  mechanics  of  such  a 
takeover  are  not  insurmountable. 

When  one  thinks  about  at,  the  combined 
credit  of  all  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  of  their 
plant,  their  land,  their  equipment,  is  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars.  The  wealthiest  corpora- 
tion in  America  today  is  not  General  Motors 
or  anyone  else;  the  wealthiest  corporation  is 
the  co-operative  farm  corporation  which  has 
combined  the  assets  of  all  the  farmers  of 
America  and  is  making  loans  to  farmers  down 
there.  That  is  the  answer,  I  suggest,  that  the 
combined  credit  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
could  take  over  the  packing  houses  and  then 
control  the  market  place. 

To  me,  this  seems  to  be  an  out  for  my 
people  in  this  field.  They  clearly  have  ample 
money  to  do  the  job  which  has  to  be  done, 
and  once  and  for  all  decide  that  D-Day— deci- 
sion day— is  here;  not  around  the  corner  but 
here  today. 

I'd  like  to  digress  for  a  few  moments  and 
talk  about  the  fiasco  insofar  as  health  care 
for  my  people  in  Owen  Sound  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker.  You  recall  that  we  have  "no 
vacancy"  signs  in  the  hospital,  and  if  the 
Premier  of  the  province  were  to  be  in  my 
area  tonight  and  had  a  heart  attack  there 
would  be  no  place  for  him  in  a  hospital  ward 
or  room.  He  would  have  to  take  a  bed  in  the 
hall.  They  built  a  new  $4  million  hospital 
down  in  Hanover.  They  call  it  the  Hanover 
Hilton.  The  carpets  are  so  thick  you  go  up 
to  your  ankles  in  carpets  there  and  the  place 
is  only  half  full.  But  that's  understandable, 
because  the  House  leader  has  the  access  to 
the  moneybag  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  House  leader  advises  me 
that  the  time  is  now  to  call  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Madam  Clerk,  would  you  take 
the   count,  please? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  are  19  members 
present. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rune 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Clerk  again  make 
a  count  to  determine  if  there  as  a  quorum 
present? 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
There's  a  quorum  present. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  a  Tory  quorum 
present. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in  the 
mail  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  dinner-dance 
Friday,  Nov.  15  at  the  Century  Gardens  in 
Brampton  where  the  guests  of  honour  were 
to  be  Bill  and  Kathy  Davis. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  That's 
over. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  $7.50  a  person.  This 
was  sent  out  by  the  Peel  North  Provincial 
Progressive  Conservative  Association— not  to 
me— on  the  franking  privilege  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Turner:  Did  they  miss  the  member? 

An  hon.  member:  By  whom? 

Mr.  Turner:  He'd  better  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  sent  out  by  the  Peel 
North  Provincial  Progressive  Conservative  As- 
sociation. There's  a  picture  of  "Smiling  Bill" 
here.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  of  us  in  this 
House  must  know  that  he  can't  do  his  con- 
stituency business,  his  party  business,  on  the 
franking  privilege  of  the  House. 

This  man  writes  to  me  and  says:  "Dear 
Eddie,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
this  apparent  .improper  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money." 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Get  on  with 
the  speech. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  know  that  the  Premier 
runs  a  bigger  office  than  Pierre  Trudeau,  with 
100  people  in  tow. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  woke  them 
up. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  weren't  all  asleep  then. 
They  are  awake,  are  they? 

Mr.  Turner:  The  member  is  doing  his  best 
to  put  them  to  sleep. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know  how  far  they 
can  go  when  they  milk  the  public,  when 
they  have  100  people  working  for  the  Pre- 
mier and  they  are  using  the  mail  for  this.  The 
association  must  be  broke  when  they  have 
to  have  the  taxpayers  pay  for  their  mail. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Speaker  will  look  into 
it.  He  is  very  objective. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  that  is  right.  Forgetting 
about  the  charade  and  about  this  whole  op- 
eration here,  I  just  want  to  underline  the 
fact  that  in  Owen  Sound  we  are  now  ar- 
ranging to  put  portable  buildings  on  the  lawn 
of  the  hospital  for  facilities.  We  are  told 
that  in  five  or  10  years  we  will  get  a  new 
hospital  in  Owen  Sound,  but  the  thing  is  I 
would— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  will  be  quicker  than 
that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  it  will  be  quicker 
than  that,  but  it  just  goes  to  show  you  the 
way  that,  geographically,  the  scales  are  tip- 
ped against  non-govemment  members. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  300  to  400  patients 
now  on  the  waiting  list  for  elective  surgery 
and  over  150  waiting  for  urgent  surgery  in 
our  hospital,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Premier  of  this  province  should  write  a 
letter  to  these  people  and  say  that  they  live 
in  a  riding  with  a  Liberal  member  and  they 
are  second-class  citizens;  because  they  do 
not  get  the  same  medical  treatment  that 
people  do  in  Toronto  or  in  Conservative  rid- 
ings. 

An  hon.  member:  No  wonder  they  are 
sick. 

An  hon.  member:  You've  said  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  anyone  in  this  House  would 
have  the  stupidity  to  agree  with  this  kind  of 
treatment,  I  don't  think  he  really  realizes 
what  he  is  doing. 

Ihe  other  night  in  this  House,  in  talking 
to  a  former  top  employee  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  who  was  its  chief  land  buyer, 
he  told  me  that  on  Nov.  7,  1967,  the  motion 
in  the  meeting  was  to  acquire  1,500  acres  of 
land  at  $4,000  an  acre,  or  $6  million,  which 
was  double  the  appraisal  value  of  the  ap- 
praisal people  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
department.  The  $6  million  figure  went 
through  and  there  was  a  $3  million  overpay- 
ment. The  member  for  Wentworth  knows  this 
story,  because  it's  in  the  Saltfleet  develop- 
ment. We  have  the  copy  of  the  purchase 
order  in  our  file.  The  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Irvine),  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  real  cancer  of  govern- 
ment, OHC,  really. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  in  the  debate 
last  week  said  he  would  produce  the  files  to 
prove  that  I  was  wrong.  I  was  away  on  busi- 
ness last  week  when  this  came  up  for  ques- 
tioning in  the  estimates  again;  but  my  figure 
was  right,  because  he  says  on  page  5193  of 
Hansard:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  appraisal  re- 
port from  Stewart,  Young  and  Mason  indi- 
cated: 'In  my  opinion,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1967, 
the  market  value  of  the  property  is 
$3,350,000,  or  $2,135  per  acre'."  That  is  the 
report  of  the  appraisal  people,  and  at  this 
point  the  minister  owes  me  and  the  House  an 
explanation  of  why  $3  million  more  was  paid. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Today  I  asked  the  minister 
by  a  note  if  he  would  furnish  me  with  the 
file.  He  said:  "No,  the  files  are  not  avail- 
able." 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  OHC  will  bring  the  gov- 
ernment down.  It  will  bring  them  down. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  this  is  only  the  start  of 
what's  going  to  happen  in  this  cancerous  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member  be 
able  to  sort  of  wind  down  his  remarks  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  much  more  to  go,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  you  adjourn  the  debate 
then  please? 

Mr.  Sargent  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  members  that  on  Thursday 
we  will  deal  with  items  24,  25,  26,  27  and  28 
on  today's  order  paper;  not  necessarily  in 
that  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  put 
the  motion  to  adjourn  the  House,  I  asked  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  about  20  minutes  ago 
who  gave  authority  to  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  to  lock  the  building  and  to  bar  all 
persons  from  entry.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me 
that  now,  since  you  are  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  building  being  locked.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  locked.  I  was  consulted  and 
I  said  that  any  demonstration  must  take  place 
outside,  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 


Mr.  Deans:  Might  I  bring,  then,  to  your 
attention  that  all  of  the  doors  to  the  building 
are  locked— the  east  and  west  doors,  the  front 
door  and  the  back  door.  This  requires  that 
someone  with  a  key  open  the  door  in  order 
to  allow  members  to  come  in  and  out.  It 
also  requires  that  the  public  be  not  admitted 
to  the  building.  I  want  an  investigation  of 
this  matter,  so  that  there  be  an  answer— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  when  the  public  is  barred  entry  to 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  and  it  is  not  some 
frivolous  thing.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
exercise  is  to  allow  the  public  to  look  in  on 
the  debate  of  the  Legislature,  and  any  person 
who  is  banned  from  entry  to  the  Legislature 
must  surely  have  committed  some  crime  in 
order  for  that  to  be  undertaken. 

I  object  to  the  barracking  from  the  back 
benches  of  the  Tory  Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  just  repeat 
what  I  said  before.  I  was  consulted  and  I 
said  any  demonstration  must  be  outside.  I 
think  that  has  been  past  practice.  There  has 
been  one  exception  to  that,  that  I  know  of, 
but  this  is  the  general  practice  and  this  was 
my  instruction.  I  know  nothing  about  locking 
the  doors  but  I  will  check  and  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  that  point  of  order.  I  really  do  agree  that 
the  essential  part  of  our  democratic  system  is 
that  people  have  access- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Deacon:  When  people  are  not  allowed 
to  come  in  here  and  they  have  not  committed 
any  crime,  we  should  not  be  sitting  when  the 
doors  of  this  building  are  closed. 

Mr.  Turner:  Don't  distort  the  facts. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  The 
member  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  finished?  Thank  you. 
That's  the  position  as  I  see  it  right  at  the 
moment.  I  shall  report  back. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  just  like  to  rise  on 
another  point  of  order,  if  I  may,  related  but 
not  the  same  point. 
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This  afternoon,  sir,  you  ejected  a  member 
of  this  Legislature  for  barracking  and  inter- 
jecting. I  suggest  to  you,  you  should  have 
listened  to  what  was  going  on  during  the 
time  that  I  was  speaking  and  during  the  time 
the  member  for  York  Centre  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  do  that  right 
away. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
rise  on  a  point  of  order.  I  want  to  ask  you 
something,  if  I  may,  sir.  I  want  to  know,  as 
a  matter  of  essential  ingredient,  if  we  may, 
sir:  Is  the  public  allowed  in  at  any  time?  Do 
we  evaluate  whether  the  public  will  disturb 
the  essential  progress  of  the  legislative  process 
by  knowing  what  it  does  outside?  I  think  it 
is  time  we  came  to  grips  with  this  situation 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
is  very  much  concerned  about  this. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  when  we  see  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  in  the  foyer  down- 
stairs—and I,  for  one,  recognize  the  need  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  this 
assembly— I  wonder  whether  some  predisposi- 
tion against  a  certain  segment  of  society 
hasn't  prevailed.  I  think  this  is  what  the 
member  for  Wentworth  is  concerned  about, 
and  my  deputy  leader  is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  say  this  to  you:  How  can 
we  lock  the  doors  ahead  of  time?  Surely  to 
goodness  this  is  anathema  to  the  very  process 
that  we  are  involved  with,  and  I  think  the 
Sneaker  cannot  slough  us  off,  most  respect- 
fully, by  saying  he  will  look  into  it.  The  time 
has  come  that  we  must  recognize  that  the 
public  has  the  right,  the  inherent  right,  to 
come  in  and  look  at  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  at  a  time  or  altogether. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  say  this  most  re- 
spectfully? They  must  come  in. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  ( Lambton ) :  Let  them 
come  down  to  the  member's  office  in  the 
morning. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  they  conduct  themselves 
untoward  when  they  come  in,  then  they  must 
be  disposed  of  with  dispatch.  But  it  bothers 


me,  because  a  certain  segment  of  society  con- 
gregates outside,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  begin 
with  a  predisposition  and  this  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There's  no 
quarrel  with  the  member's  remarks,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned.  I  will  check  into  it.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  the  doors  were  locked. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  one  moment,  please.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  doors  are  to  let  the 
public  in  as  they  always  have  been.  An 
organized  demonstration,  I  think,  should  be 
outside.  As  I  said  before,  I  will  check  into 
this  as  to  why  the  doors  are  locked,  bee; 
it  wasn't  my  understanding  until  someone  just 
mentioned  it  a  moment  ago.  The  public  lias 
had  free  access  to  this  building,  and  some 
people  think  too  free,  but  that's  not  for  me 
to  judge  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sargent.  It's  their  property. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  one  of  the  matters,  1 
might  say,  that  is  up  for  very  serious  dis- 
cussion in  line  with  what  I  understand  is  in 
the  recent  Camp  report  or  the  next  Camp 
report,  whichever  it  is.  It  was  suggested  that 
more  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  security  of  this  building  and  the  people 
in  it.  There  is  not  much  we  can  do  tonight  in 
that  regard  and  I  won't  repeat  myself. 

An  hon.  member:  We  don't  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  speaking 
to  the  point  of  order.  I  wanted  to  say  that 
I've  been  around  this  House  for  a  good  main 
years. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  new  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Morrow:  I'm  speaking  to  the  point  if 
order  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  has  ruled  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Morrow:  The  member  was  on  the  point 
of  order  and  I'm  speaking  to  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I'm  speaking  to  the  point  of 
order  that  the  member  for  Sarnia  was  speak- 
ing to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Except 
he  didn't  have  one. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  speaking  to 
the  point  of  order  that  the  hon.  member 
raised.  He  raised  a  point  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  but  he  didn't  have 
one. 

An  hor*.  member.  He  didn't  need  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  would  appreciate 
the  hon.  member's  comments,  but  that  will 
be  it. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  only  want  to  say  this,  that 
in  the  number  of  years  that  I've  been  here, 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  as  far  as 
people  coming  in,  they  normally  can  come 
into  this  building  when  the  House  is  sitting, 
which  means  the  day  and  the  evening.  The 
House  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services  and  the  ministry 
has  always  been  able  to  close  the  doors  to 
any  demonstration  at  any  time  of  the  day  in 
which  it  wishes.  The  Speaker  doesn't  have 
any  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  the  House, 


whether  the  doors  stay  open  or  they're  closed. 
It's  strictly  in  the  hands  of  Government  Serv- 
ices. They  have  the  authority  to  close  them 
if  they  think  that  a  demonstration  is  not  right 
to  be  inside. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Then  may  I  say  this  before 
we  rise?  With  respect,  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  be- 
cause of  his  experience.  May  I  say  I  am 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  minister  of  the 
government  unilaterally  having  the  power  to 
decide  who  comes  into  this  chamber  and  who 
doesn't. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  say  this  to  the  members, 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  must  have  that 
responsibility  and  I  hope  we  change  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  the  hon. 
member's  words  might  have  some  bearing. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  member 
for  Hamilton  West  (Mr.  McNie)  I  would 
like,  through  you,  sir,  to  introduce  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  a  group  of  senior 
citizens  from  Hamilton  West  who  are  in  the 
gallery  today. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downsview ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the 
House  80  grade  10  students  from  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  Collegiate  Institute— they 
are  in  the  east  and  west  galleries— and  remark 
that  this  is  the  third  group  from  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Downsview  that  has  visited  us,  and  ask  you 
to  join  with  us  to  welcome  these  students. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  65  students  from 
Parkdale  Public  School,  with  Mr.  D'Oliveira 
and  a  couple  of  other  teachers,  who  are  sit- 
ting in  the  east  gallery.  I  hope  the  members 
will  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


LONDON  YOUTH  DETENTION  CENTRE 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General)  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  raised  a  number  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  juvenile  observation  and  deten- 
tion facility  at  London.  I  think  this  perhaps 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  place  to  make 
a  more  detailed  reply,  rather  than  taking  up 
time  in  the  question  period. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Good  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  essential  to  my 
answer  that  we  place  this  matter  in  perspec- 
tive. Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  chronology  leading  up  to  the  cur- 
rent events. 

In  1968,  as  the  House  will  recall,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  over  300  physical  facili- 
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ties  from  the  municipalities  in  this  province 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice.  In- 
cluded in  that  number  were  three  observation 
and  detention  homes  in  the  cities  of  Hamil- 
ton, London  and  Ottawa.  The  observation 
and  detention  home  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
had  been  assumed  in  1966  under  a  special 
agreement  with  that  municipality. 

In  order  to  establish  a  programme  of 
priorities  for  the  renovation  and  replacement 
of  these  many  facilities,  the  ministry  insti- 
tuted a  systematic  review  which  documented 
certain  inadequacies  in  these  facilities.  Insofar 
as  the  observation  and  detention  homes  were 
concerned,  those  in  Hamilton  and  in  London 
were  identified  as  needing  extensive  reno- 
vation. 

Between  the  years  1970  and  1972,  minor 
repairs  and  renovations,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  smoke  detectors  and  other  safety 
devices,  were  effected  to  the  London  home 
as  an  acknowledged  temporary  measure.  In 
the  fall  of  1972,  the  ministry  received  govern- 
ment approval  for  the  construction  and  lease- 
back of  a  new  facility  in  London.  Tenders  on 
the  matter  were  closed  on  Sept.  26,  1973, 
and  a  contract  was  awarded  in  October  of 
that  year.  Regrettably,  for  financial  reasons, 
the  contractor  withdrew  from  the  contract 
late  in  January  of  this  year.  Since  that  time, 
I  am  advised  that  negotiations  have  been 
under  way  in  an  attempt  to  conclude  alterna- 
tive construction  arrangements. 

On  Oct.  31,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  the  report  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex grand  jury  which  was  delivered  on  Oct. 
23  to  the  judge  of  that  court.  In  that  report, 
this  particular  home  was  identified  as  old 
and  crowded,  with  a  lack  of  recreational  facil- 
ities and  surrounding  grounds.  The  report 
drew  attention  to  the  need  for  repairs  and 
recommended  a  fire  inspection  report,  as  well 
as  indicating  that  in  the  view  of  the  grand 
jury  the  premises  were  not  suitable  for  human 
habitation. 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  I  directed  an 
immediate  inspection  by  the  fire  marshal  and 
a  review  of  the  premises  by  the  chief  judge 
of  the  provincial  court,  family  division.  On 
Nov.  12,  I  received  from  His  Honour  Judge 
Genest  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  fire  chief 
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of  the  city  of  London,  dated  Nov.  7,  1974. 
That  report  concluded  in  summary  that  the 
facilities  were  not  adequate  for  the  present 
type  of  occupancy,  and  in  case  of  a  fire, 
escape  from  the  building  would  be  seriously 
hindered  by  the  measures  taken  for  security 
reasons.  It  also  concluded  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  condition  are 
conducive  to  fire  spread  and  recommended 
a  series  of  remedial  alterations. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Nov.  13,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  His  Honour  Judge 
Genest  of  London,  in  whose  court  jurisdiction 
the  observation  and  detention  home  in  ques- 
tion is  found.  I  would  like  to  read  this  par- 
ticular telegram  in  full.  I  am  now  quoting 
from  the  telegram: 

GRAND  JURY  CONDEMNS  JUVENILE  DETEN- 
TION HOME  AS  UNFIT  FOR  HUMAN  HABITA- 
TION. MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  RECOM- 
MENDS SIX  IMMEDIATE  CHANGES  AND  FOUR 
EARLY  ONES.  FIRE  CHIEF  SAYS  THE  BUILD- 
ING IS  A  HAZARD  TO  THE  LIFE  AND  SAFETY 
OF  THE  OCCUPANTS.  CITIZENS'  ADVISORY 
BOARD  PASSED  A  MOTION  YESTERDAY  [which 
would  be  the  12th]  CALLING  FOR  CLOSURE  OF 
THE  FACILITIES  FORTHWITH.  I  URGENTLY 
SOLICIT  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  THIS  PROBLEM. 
JUDGE  GENEST. 

Acting  on  the  obvious  urgency  of  that  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  considerable 
concern  for  the  "life  and  safety  of  the  occu- 
pants" of  the  home,  I  instructed  my  officials 
to  take  immediate  action  in  accordance  with 
the  tenor  of  that  telegram  to  ensure  that  the 
occupants  were  placed  in  safer  accommoda- 
tion. Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  provincial  court,  family  division,  and 
in  the  company  of  the  local  child-care  super- 
visors from  the  London  court,  these  children 
were  remanded  to  the  closest  available  fa- 
cility, which  is  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  these  children,  which  was  my 
paramount,  if  not  my  only  concern  at  that 
particular  point  in  time,  I  then  directed  my 
officials  to  immediately  explore  in  detail  the 
alternatives  available  for  local  accommoda- 
tion for  these  children.  These  alternatives 
were  to  include  the  feasibility  of  effecting 
the  repairs  outlined  in  the  various  reports 
which  I  had  received,  as  well  as  seeking  al- 
ternative interim  accommodation. 

It  is  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  my 
officials  and  other  government  and  municipal 
representatives  who  have  now  looked  at  the 
situation  that  the  remedial  measures  sug- 
gested by  the  fire  chief  are  inadequate  as  an 
interim  step  in  resolving  this  problem.  They 
have  concluded  that  the  observation  and 
detention  home  should  be  discontinued  and 
a  suitable  alternative  interim  accommodation 


be  sought.  I  approved  this  recommendation 
and  arrangements  are  now  under  way,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  advisory  board— and  I 
have  a  telegram  from  the  chairman  which  I 
appreciate  very  much— for  the  provincial  court 
of  London  to  secure  suitable  accommodation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  city  of 
London,  pending  construction  of  a  new 
facility. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  and  emphasize  that  since  the  transfer  of 
the  young  people  from  London  to  Hamilton 
daily  communication  has  been  maintained 
between  the  family  court  at  London  and  the 
detention  home  at  Hamilton.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  those  child-care  supervisors 
whom  I  referred  to  earlier  from  the  London 
court  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Hamilton  court  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
these  particular  juvenile  cases,  thereby  en- 
suring continuity  in  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  London  children  at  the  Hamilton 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food. 


CONSUMER  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
BOARDS 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  appointment  of 
consumer  representatives  to  the  Milk  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  and  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board.  Her  Worship  Mayor  Robin 
Jefferey,  Belleville,  will  become  the  fifth 
member  of  the  Milk  Commission  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Jackson  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  will  become 
the  consumer  representative  on  the  now  six- 
member  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board. 

Both  Mrs.  Jefferey  and  Mrs.  Jackson  come 
highly  qualified  for  these  very  important 
positions.  Born  and  raised  in  Elgin  county, 
Mayor  Jefferey  received  her  early  education 
in  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  After  graduation  from 
the  MacDonald  Institute,  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  1956  with  an  honours  degree 
in  household  science,  she  taught  for  several 
years  at  Quinte  Secondary  School.  Elected  an 
alderman  to  Belleville  council  in  1967,  she 
became  mayor  in  1972.  On  Nov.  12  of  this 
year  she  was  acclaimed  mayor  for  another 
two-year  term.  She  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Belleville,  of  the  University  Women's  Club 
of  Belleville  and  the  Women's  Investment 
Club  of  Belleville. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  a  native  of  Toronto,  re- 
ceived her  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  food  chemistry 
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and  her  Master  of  Arts  in  public  health  nu- 
trition from  the  University  of  Toronto.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  District  Consumers'  Association  of 
Canada  (1957)  and  has  since  held  several 
executive  positions.  She  is  currently  president 
of  the  Consumers'  Association  of  Canada,  On- 
tario section,  and  teaches  consumer  economics 
and  experimental  foods  on  a  part-time  basis 
at  the  Conestoga  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology. 

Both  appointments  are  for  a  two-year  term. 
Mrs.  Jefferey's  is  effective  Nov.  1  of  this 
year  and  Mrs.  Jackson's  becomes  effective  on 
Jan.  1,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


LOGGING  IN  ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oct.  22,  1974,  I 
tabled  the  Algonquin  Park  master  plan  and 
at  that  time  I  stated  I  would  soon  be  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  the  Algonquin 
Forestry  Authority.  Later  on  today  I  propose 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Also  today  I  will  table  a  report  entitled, 
"The  Availability  of  Wood  outside  Algonquin 
Park  to  Satisfy  Industrial  Requirement,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Pierpoint  of  the  forest  research 
branch  of  my  ministry.  Mr.  Pierpoint,  a  re- 
search scientist  of  high  repute,  has  made 
an  objective  analysis  and  assessment  of  alter- 
native wood  supplies  for  the  mills  now  de- 
pendent on  supplies  from  Algonquin  Park. 
Specifically,  the  Pierpoint  report  examines 
the  hypothesis  that  wood  from  a  50-mile 
zone  around  the  park  can  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  both  the  industry  now  de- 
pendent on  wood  in  this  zone  and  the  in- 
dustry now  dependent  on  timber  from  the 
park. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  stress  that  I  have 
reconsidered  the  need  to  harvest  timber 
from  Algonquin  Park  and  I  can  reaffirm 
unequivocally  that  the  50-mile  zone  is  not 
a  feasible  alternative  source  of  supply  for 
park-dependent  mills  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Pierpoint's  independent  study  confirms  the 
earlier  assessments  made  by  my  forest  man- 
agement staff  that  there  is  not  enough  high- 
quality  material  physically  available  in  the 
zone  to  satisfy  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  industries  hitherto  provided  with 
veneer,  sawlog,  and  pole  quality  timber 
from  Algonquin  Park. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  just 
don't  believe  that.  I  don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  industry  of  the 
region  presently  depends  upon  private  wood- 
lots  for  40  per  cent  of  its  wood  supply,  l>rt 
based  on  current  trends  in  woodlot  owner 
characteristics  and  attitudes,  this  source  of 
supply  is  not  secure  and  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed for  the  future. 

The  large  area  covered  by  the  50-mile 
zone,  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  private  and 
Crown  land,  and  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
excess  Crown  timber  present  serious  opera- 
tional and  financial  problems  which  limit 
the  recovery  of  this  wood. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  worth  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  House  to  read  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  worth  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  House  to  read  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  refrain  from  interjections.  The  hon. 
minister  will  continue. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order— and  if  they 
turn  my  microphone  off  up  there,  I  intend 
to  have  an  inquiry  made. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Has 
the  member  for  Riverdale  been  drinking  early 
today? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  one  of  those  days, 
is  it? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  That 
is  for  interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  think  the  microphones 
are  off. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  simply  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  listen 
to  that  kind  of  a  statement  made  in  the 
House  disguised  as  a  ministerial  statement, 
when  it's  an  apologia  related  to  a  bill  which 
he  is  going  to  present  to  the  assembly,  and 
he  is  trying  to  precondition  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  ministers  don't  have 
an  all-embracing  right  to  make  statements 
and  the  minister  knows  it  and  the  Speaker 
knows  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  matter  can  be  debated 
later.  The  minister  has  the  right  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He  is 
trying  to   get  the  first  word   in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  would  be  useful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  to  take  a  closer  look  at  each 
of  the  four  points  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
procedures  of  this  House,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  Pierpoint  report 
shows  that  in  the  50-mile  zone  there  is 
more  wood  available  than  is  currently  being 
used,  but  this  excess  material  does  not  in- 
clude sufficient  conifer  sawlogs,  poles  and 
pulpwood,  or  hardwod  veneer  logs,  sawlogs 
and  poles  to  replace  wood  being  harvested  in 
the  park.  The  deficit  is,  at  the  very  least, 
over  five  million  cu  ft  per  year.  This  deficit 
is  based  on  wood  operations  carried  out 
during  1971-1972  and  1972-1973,  two  years 
in  which  woods  operations  were  generally 
depressed.  When  one  takes  into  account  that 
the  average  annual  cut  in  the  park- 
Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  an  abuse  of  this 
Legislature.  The  Speaker  should  throw  him 
out. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  member  for  Riverdale  is 
an  abuse  of  the  House.  He's  been  drinking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What's  the  matter  with 
the    member   for   Riverdale? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  we  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  average  annual  cut 
in  the  park  as  set  out  in  the  master  plan  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  cut  during  the 
two  years  examined  in  detail  by  Pierpoint,  a 
deficit  of  as  much  as  7.5  million  cu  ft 
emerges. 

In  attempting  to  support  their  claims  that 
more  than  enough  excess  material  is  available, 
the  proponents  of  the  50-mile  zone  concept 
have  improperly  used  my  ministry's  calculated 
allowable  cut  data.  The  apparent  cause  of 
their  misunderstanding,  which  I  can  appre- 
ciate— 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  cheap. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —is  the  forestry  term 
"allowable  cut"— and  just  what  the  term  does 
and  does  not  mean.  First  of  all,  "allowable 
cut"  is  defined  as  the  volume  of  wood  which 
may  be  cut  under  management  during  a  given 
period. 

When  calculating  allowable  cut  for  an  area, 
it  is  assumed  that  harvesting  and  manufac- 
turing techniques  and  markets  exist  for  all 
trees  with  a  diameter  of  3.6  in.  or  greater, 
regardless  of  tree  species,  form,  and  size. 
Thus,  allowable  cut  is  only  a  broad  planning 
tool  showing  the  maximum  amount  of  fibre 
that  could  be  harvested  under  ideal  conditions. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  industry's 
ability  to  use  trees  of  various  qualities,  sizes 
and  species  cannot  help  but  vary  depending 
on  many  social  and  economic  factors. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  is 
on  much  weaker  ground  than  I  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  general,  and  in  the 
particular  case  of  Algonquin  and  the  sur- 
rounding zone,  markets  and  manufacturing 
techniques  effectively  limit  the  wood  that  the 
industry  can  actually  use  commercially  to  a 
volume  significantly  lower  than  what  the 
allowable  cut  indicates. 

I  must  say  again  that  there  is  simply  not 
sufficient  usable  material  in  the  50-mile  zone 
to  support  both  the  industries  dependent  on 
the  park  and  those  dependent  on  the  50-mile 
zone. 

Private  woodlands  supply:  Approximately 
44  per  cent  of  the  50-mile  zone  is  private  land 
and  the  industry  of  the  region  is  presently 
dependent  on  private  landowners  for  38  per 
cent  of  its  sawlog  and  veneer  and  45  per 
cent  of  its  pulpwood.  The  traditional  supply 
of  private  wood  to  the  industry  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  future,  as  the  province  has 
little  direct  control  of  either  wood  allocation 
or  forest  management  on  private  lands. 

The  characteristics  of  the  private  landowner 
and  his  attitudes  have  changed  in  the  past  10 
to  20  years  and  the  trend  appears  to  be  to- 
ward owners  who  are  uninterested  in  selling 
timber  from  their  lands.  A  few  statistics  from 
a  1972  study  by  the  government,  entitled 
"Rural  Lands  and  Landowners  of  Southern 
Ontario"  illustrate  the  attitudes  of  private 
woodlot  owners  in  southern  Ontario  toward 
timber  supply. 

,1.    Only  10  per  cent  of  the  woodlot  own 
stated  that  selling  timber  was  the  purpose  of 
forest  ownership; 

2.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  woodlot  owners 
have  never  undertaken  any  kind  of  woodlot 
activity  such  as  planting,  cutting,  pruning, 
protection,  etc. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That's  like 
saying  the  Woodlands  Improvement  Act  is  a 
total  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  part  of  the  Pierpoint 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  3.  Sixty  per  cent  of  wood- 
lot  owners  have  never  sold  any  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Give  us  the  report,  don't 
read  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  addition  to  considering 
the  absolute  shortage  of  available  quality 
material,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  50-mile 
zone  from  an  operational  or  industry  stand- 
point. First,  the  50-mile  zone  is  extremely 
large  in  comparison  with  the  present  operat- 
ing area  of  the  park-dependent  mills.  It  is 
five  to  six  times  the  size  of  the  park  and— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  abuse 
of  the  procedures  of  the  House. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  It  is  not;  it  is  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  a  statement  at  all; 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 

Mr.  Eaton:  He's  been  drinking.  Throw  him 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  is  five  to  six  times  the 
size  of  the  park- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  please.   Is  the  state- 
ment finished? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Those  in  attendance  will 
view  the  members'  actions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  do  want  to  make  this  point 
to  you  respectfully,  sir,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  table  a  report  in  the  House  and  to  draw 
attention  to  its  contents;  it  is  another  thing 
to  use  the  Legislature  before  question  period, 
through  ministerial  statements,  to  reply  po- 
litically to  a  statement  which  was  originally 
made  in  June,  1974,  some  considerable  time 
ago.  That  is  not  an  appropriate  use  of  the 
ministerial    statement.    That    should    be    re- 


served for  the  debate  on  the  bill;  otherwise 
you  abuse  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  totally  abusive. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  is  my  under- 
standing—and I  must  confess  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  material  and  the  report  you  are 
talking  about— that  it  was  a  statement  pre- 
liminary to  introducing  a  report,  which  has 
to  be  done  now.  The  statement  has  to  be 
made  now  rather  than  when  the  report  is 
tabled. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  statement  is  longer  than 
the  report,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wanted 
to  approach  it  this  way  because  we  wanted 
to  give  all  the  members  of  the  opposition  all 
the  information  that  we  have  in  order  to 
make  the  debate  very  meaningful. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Give  us  the  report  and  tell 
us  the  study  was  being  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Furthermore,  the  check- 
erboard pattern  of  ownership  and  scattered 
nature  of  the  excess  Crown  timber  would 
cause  the  park-dependent  mills  to  experience 
prohibitive  wood  procurement  and'  access 
problems,  inefficiencies  in  logging  operations 
and  increased  hauling  costs. 

There  are  over  140  primary  wood-using 
mills  in  the  50-mile  zone  and  others  outside 
the  zone  that  depend  on  this  area  for  their 
wood  supply.  As  well  as  these  mills,  the  mills 
that  are  dependent  on  the  park  also  rely  on 
this  50-mile  zone  for  a  large  percentage  of 
their  total  mill  requirement. 

The  viability  and  the  competitiveness  of  all 
these  mills  must  be  protected,  and  to  do  this 
I  must  be  able  to  provide  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  timber  within  a  reasonable  proximity 
of  these  mills.  The  greatest  part  of  the  zone 
is  already  committed  to  the  industry  in  the 
form  of  Crown  timber  licences  and  volume 
agreements.  In  addition  to  existing  licences 
and  volume  agreements  the  excess  quality 
wood  reported  in  the  Pierpoint  report  is 
essential  to  allow  for  fluctuations  in  the  year- 
to-year  wood  requirements  of  the  industry 
and  to  provide  for  an  anticipated  increasea 
dependence  on  Crown  timber  in  the  total  in- 
dustrial sunply  due  to  changing  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  private  landowners.  As  evidence 
of  the  total  commitment  of  Crown  timber  in 
the  zone,  new  mills  and  major  mill  expansions 
in  the  area  have  been  limited  to  those  mills 
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that  require  only  the  lowest  grade  of  wood  or 
those  that  are  replacing  existing  capacity. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  shortage  of  suit- 
able raw  material  and  the  operational  prob- 
lems in  the  outside  zone  tend  to  rule  against 
its  consideration  as  an  alternative  source  of 
supply,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  future 
direction  of  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Author- 
ity with  regard  to  wood  supply  in  the  park. 
Th"  authority  will  be  holding  the  companies 
to  their  present  cut  levels  in  the  park.  It  will 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  utiliza- 
tion in  the  park  so  that  wood  requirements  of 
the  dependent  mills  are  met  with  fewer  trees 
being  cut.  Through  such  efforts  of  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority  and  the  continued 
programmes  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources the  government  will  help  ensure  the 
continuing  economic  and  social  stability  of 
th°  Algonquin  region  and  the  recreational 
v*hv*  for  which  Algonquin  Park  has  become 
world  famous. 

M-.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  sellout. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Soeaker,  if  the  privileges  of  the  House  are 
to  permit  ministerial  statements  like  that,  then 
I  would  ask  very  seriously  of  you,  if  opposi- 
tion members  are  to  be  restricted  from  inter- 
jections, that  the  two  opposition  parties  be 
given  th«  opportunity  to  respond  at  the  time 
of  th"  ministerial  statement  rather  than  at 
some  future  date. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  statement,  as  you 
said,  by  the  ministry,  before  the  orders  of  the 
daw  which  is  quite  in  order.  There  will  be 
opportunity,  I  am  sure,  to  debate  this  at  a 
Iator  date.  I  can't  rule  on  the  body  of  the 
stat  ment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  that  is  not  a  licence;  it  is 
an  abu  16. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  On  a  point  of 
order,  might  I  ask  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  that  there  will  be  a  House  com- 
mittee to  study  the  recommendations  of 
Camp,  which  included  a  recommendation 
that  there  be  an  opportunity  for  opposition 
spokesmen  to  respond  to  ministerial  state- 
ments briefly? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  the  Speaker's  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  Speaker's  report. 


Mr.  Deans:  It's  the  Speaker's  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  To  conclude  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  anticipating  what  may 
happen  over  the  coming  months,  may  I  just 
say  that  the  level  of  frustration  experienced 
by  this  side  of  the  House,  if  we  simply  have 
to  sit  here  quietly  while  this  kind  of  state- 
ment comes  day  after  day  after  day,  will 
be  intolerable,  and  I  urge  that  changes  be 
made  in  the  procedure. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Speaker 
has  noted  a  bit  of  frustration  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  and  the  quality  of  debate  isn't 
always  the  best,  so  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments on  that. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  a  statement. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Keep  it  short. 


REPORTS  ON  LEAD  POLLUTION 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  later  in  the  day,  at  the  proper 
time,  I  will  be  tabling  the  report  of  the 
committee  established  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  effect  on  human  health  of 
lead  from  the  environment. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  on  your  behalf 
the  three  members  of  that  committee,  who 
are  with  us  today  in  the  gallery,  on  the  west 
side  under  the  Speaker's  gallery— Drs. 
Robertson,  Chant  and  DeMarco. 

The  hon.  members  will  know  that  this 
report  represents  one  facet  of  our  approach 
to  gaining  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  enable  the  government  to 
effect  an  integrated  approach  to  health  con- 
cerns, working  conditions  and  the  environ- 
ment. This  report  is  one  of  two  documents, 
the  other  being  the  report  of  the  working 
committee  on  lead,  which  was  received  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  about  a 
month  ago. 

As  of  today,  both  documents  are  public.  In 
order  to  assist  the  government  in  developing 
an  integrated  response  to  the  question  of 
lead  pollution  and  lead  ingestion,  the  En- 
\  ironmental  Hearing  Board  will  now  deal 
with  both  papers  and  will  invite  briefs  from 
the  public.  My  understanding  is  that  hear- 
ings  will   commence   shortly. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  Dr.  Rocke 
Robertson,  Dr.  Donald  Chant  and  Dr.  Frank 
DeMarco  and  their  staff  for  the  expenditure 
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of  time  and  energy  that  obviously  went  into 
compiling  this  report.  I  think  it  is  a  mile- 
stone document  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  foremost 
paper  now  available  in  Ontario  dealing  with 
the  effect  on  health  of  lead  from  the  en- 
vironment. I  would  think  that  this  report 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  other 
jurisdictions  that  are  as  concerned  with  this 
problem  as  we  are. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  report  does  much  to  strip  away  the 
emotionalism  that  has  surrounded  this  very 
controversial  issue.  The  report  deals  in  facts 
and  figures.  It  will  assist  greatly  in  placing 
the  real  concern  about  lead  pollution  in  a 
perspective  which  should  allow  rational 
approaches  to  everyone's  wish  that  a  proper 
resolution  be  forthcoming  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  makes  excellent 
reading.  We  are  giving  it  wide  distribution 
to  those  who  are  interested  and  involved 
in  this  issue  and  I  commend  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


REPORTS  ON  LEAD  POLLUTION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Health  a  ques- 
tion, further  to  his  statement  just  delivered. 
Has  he  himself  read  the  report  and,  if  so, 
has  he  consulted  with  his  colleagues  about 
the  immediate  introduction  of  legislation 
which  will  reduce  lead  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles, which  is  called  to  particular  atten- 
tion in  the   recommendation  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  report  completely.  I  had  a  press  inter- 
view in  camera  before  the  question  period 
and  this  question  was  raised. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  what? 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  press  interview  in  camera? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  camera. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  fine.  Which  mem- 
bers of  the  press  attended  that  one  in  the 
interests  of  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr  Miller:  All  were  invited. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  press  conference  in 
camera? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


Hon.   Mr.    Miller:    The    issue    is   one   that 
really    passes    any   provincial    boundary    and 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  legislation- 
Mr.    Renwick:    That    is    a    breach    of    the 
privileges  of  the  House,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —is  introduced  encourag- 
ing or  insisting  upon  the  use  of  non-leaded 
fuels  or  other  means  of  removing  lead  from 
automobile  exhaust  emissions. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  destroying 
the  system  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  have  a  supplementary, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  want  to  understand  the 
processes  here.  My  office  called  Dr.  Rocke 
Robertson  this  morning  and  was  told  we 
couldn't  have  the  report.  We  called  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  were  told  we  couldn't 
have  the  report  until  it  was  tabled  in  the 
House.  How  is  it  that  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  have  a  report  simultaneous 
with,  or  even  perhaps  in  advance  of,  an  in 
camera  press  interview  held  by  this  ministry? 
How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  which  members  of  the 
media  attended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  all  members  of  the  media 
were  invited  and  they  were  asked  to  stay  in 
the  room  until  the  bells  rang  at  2  o'clock. 
This  procedure  I  understand  has  been  accept- 
able in  the  past. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  are  we  supposed  to 
do? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  do  we  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Come  out  fighting. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  a  supplementary  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Renwick.  This  is  destructive  of  the 
processes  of  the  assembly  and  the  minister 
knows   it— and  the  member  for  St.  Andrew- 
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St.  Patrick  can  smile  as  much  as  he  wants— 
they  are  destroying  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  is  an  em- 
harassment  to  his  leader;  he  is  trying  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  really  appeal  to  you  to  evaluate 
what  is  being  done  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Even  in  the  budget  papers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
budget,  members  of  the  opposition  and  re- 
search staff  are  invited  and  allowed  to  attend. 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  wrong  to  deny 
members  of  the  opposition  access  to  reports 
in  advance  of  their  being  tabled  in  the 
House,  expect  us  to  make  comment  on  them 
and  yet— 

Mr.  Deans:  They  don't  want  us  to  make 
comments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —take  the  opportunity  to  hold 
press  conferences  in  advance  which  are  in 
camera  and  not  shared.  That  seems  to  me  an 
abuse  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Further  to 
that  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  just 
underline  that  the  minister  has  revealed  that 
the  press  was  released  as  soon  as  the  bells 
rang  for  the  House  to  open.  The  minister  did 
not  make  his  statement  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  until  2:25  p.m.  There  is  at 
least  a  25-minute  time  lag  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  take  into  consideration 
the  comments  of  the  members.  I  know  it  does 
happen  occasionally  that  ministers  have  re- 
leased to  press  conferences- 
Mr.  Lewis:  By  all  means  have  a  press  con- 
ference, but  share  the  information  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  have  to  take  that  up;  I'm 
just  not  sure  of  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  what  does  the  report 
say  about  the  removal  of  the  topsoil  within  a 
radius  of  a  quarter-mile  of  the  Canada  Metals 
plant?  Does  it  say  anything  and  what  does  it 
say?  If  it  says  anything,  what  is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
the  purpose  of  this  report  was  not  to  discuss 
that  kind  of  problem. 


An  hon.  member:  Why  not? 
Hon.  Mr.  Miller.  It  was  the  effect  of  lead- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course  not,  that's  where 
the  problem  originated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Look,  I'm  answering  the 
member's  question;  please  give  me  the  time 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  not  answer- 
ing. He  is  saying  the  report  didn't  deal  with 
it. 

[Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  This  group  had  a  specific 
duty  and  that  duty  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  lead  from  the  environment  on  human 
health,  regardless  of  its  origin.  The  other 
report  covered  the  more  general  thing  that 
the  member  is  talking  about  and  made  specific 
recommendations— the  task  force  report.  This 
report  endorses  the  recommendation  of  the 
task  force  report,  if  the  member  would  like 
to  know  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  I  take  it,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, that  the  ministry  is  now  therefore 
launched  into  a  series  of  public  hearings  under 
the  Environmental  Hearing  Board  based  on 
the  two  working  documents,  and  that  in  fact 
no  legislation- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  that's  a  new 
question  which  the  member  is  putting. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  it  is  not  a  new  question.  It 
flows  directly  from  the  report.  It  is  part  of  the 
recommendation.  I'd  like  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  minister's  process. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  an  entirely  different 
approach  to  it,  so  it  could  be  a  new  question, 
with  all  respect. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Are  you  all  straightened 
out? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 


LONDON  YOUTH  DETENTION 
CENTRE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General.  In  light  of  his  state- 
ment on  the  removal  of  the  young  people 
from  the  London  centre,  can  he  explain  why 
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family  court  Judge  Genest  did  not  feel  he 
could  obey  the  direct  instruction  from  the 
Attorney  General's  ministry  and  evacuate  the 
young  people  as  per  the  procedure  that  was 
dictated  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  very 
fair,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  why  Judge 
Genest  had  that  view.  I  find  in  some  circum- 
stances it  is  strange  for  Judge  Genest  to  send 
me  a  telegram,  the  contents*  of  which  I  read 
in  the  House,  impressing  upon  me  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  and  then  being  critical  at  all  of 
me  in  taking  action  on  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  advice.  I  would  rather  stand  in  this  House 
today  and  be  criticized  for  acting  as  quickly 
as  I  did,  rather  than  standing  up  announcing 
an  inquest,  I  can  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary  question: 
Has  the  minister  or  one  of  his  officials  con- 
sulted with  Judge  Genest  as  to  the  other 
aspects  of  the  welfare  of  the  young  people 
who  were  bundled  into  a  paddywagon  and 
taken  to  Hamilton  under  circumstances  which 
he,  as  the  family  court  judge  responsible  for 
putting  them  in  there  in  the  first  place,  simply 
found  unconscionable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  steps 
which  I  took  as  the  Attorney  General  were 
done  in  consultation  with  the  chief  judge  of 
the  provincial  court,  family  division. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  would  further  explain  why  it 
was  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  commit- 
ment to  build  a  new  facility  in  1972  simply 
because,  as  he  said,  the  person  who  got  the 
contract  got  into  financial  difficulties?  It  is 
apparent  that  the  company  was  making  regu- 
lar reports  to  the  companies  branch  as  recently 
as.  March  6,  1974.  It  is  certainly  not  out  of 
business.  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  the  minister's 
decision  to  seek  a  way  out  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  go  forward  with  the  building  of 
a  new  facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
question  might  be  better  directed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  it? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated, 
government  approval  was  received  for  the 
building  of  this  facility  on  a  leaseback  basis. 
Tenders  were  called  and  several  bids  were 
received  for  the  leasing  of  the  building  to  the 
government.  Under  this  proposal  certain 
guidelines  are  given  for  the  building,  and 
then  the  successful  contractor  is  asked  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  design  of  the  building. 


Obviously,  this  company  made  a  serious 
error  or  underestimate  in  its  proposal,  and 
after  further  investigation  withdrew  its  pro- 
posal for  the  construction  of  this  building.  On 
my  recommendation  at  that  time,  the  building 
was  changed  from  a  leaseback  project  to  a 
capital  project  and  our  own  architects  were 
engaged  to  design  the  building.  That  design 
was  completed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  am 

S leased  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  of  to- 
ay    the    tenders    have   been   called   for   the 
construction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Can  the  minister  indicate 
then  that  the  government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  design  of  the  building  that 
it  was  prepared  to  buy  on  a  leaseback  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  stated— I  thought 
quite  plainly— Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
gives  certain  criteria  and  preliminary  sketches 
of  the  building  that  is  to  be  required,  but  the 
detailed  design  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
bidder. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  in 
view  of  what  the  minister  has  said,  can  he 
explain  why  Peter  G.  Stonehouse  of  the  proj- 
ect management  branch  of  his  department 
would  have  written  a  memorandum,  dated 
April  24,  wherein  he  states  that  the  developer 
had  been  allowed  to  withdraw  and  that  it  is 
expected  the  project  will  be  tendered  by  mid- 
July— this  is  mid-November  apparently,  when 
the  tenders  are  being  asked— and  that  the 
Attorney  General  gave  the  same  information 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  on  May  2?  If  this  project 
has  been  so  urgent,  why  has  the  information 
contained  in  these  letters  and  memoranda 
been  ignored?  And  why  has  it  taken  so  long 
to  get  the  project  under  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  architect 
was  engaged  last  spring  to  do  the  complete 
detailed  working  drawings.  The  working 
drawings  were  completed  at  the  end  of  July. 
At  that  time  a  report  was  made  to  Manage- 
ment Board  that  the  project  was  ready  to 
proceed  to  tender.  The  project  has  been  con- 
sidered, along  with  other  priorities,  for  the 
capital  programme  of  the  ministry,  and  it 
was  just  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  approval 
was  given  at  Management  Board  to  proceed 
with  the  tendering. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that's  why  the  member  for 
London  North  (Mr.  Walker)  said  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  built  this  year  or  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 
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SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Housing  if  he  can  now  present  to 
us  the  information  on  his  negotiations  with 
Gibson  Willoughby,  including  how  much  he 
paid  them  for  the  advice  that  he  received  as 
minister  in  charge  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
regarding  the  values  of  certain  lands  pur- 
chased? If  he  cannot  put  this  material  on  the 
table— and  it  has  now  been  a  week  since  it 
was  asked  for— is  he  prepared  to  have  an 
outside  investigation  into  the  business  prac- 
tices of  Ontario  housing  Corp.,  which  comes 
under  his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated  to  the  House 
several  times,  I  believe,  that  I  would  be  pre- 
paring a  detailed  statement  and  would  be 
tabling  the  required  information  relevant  to 
the  transactions.  One  thing  that  has  assisted 
me  is  the  fact  that  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  and  the  press  have  given  us  some  rele- 
vant information. 

Mr.  Singer:  I've  got  some  more. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  off  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  want  to  make  sure 
that- 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  More  every  day;  every 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Minister  of  Housing 
makes  the  statement  when  he  wants  to  make 
it,  and  not  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  as  does  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  a  government  shrouded 
in  secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —didn't  forget  any  of  the 
pertinent  information;  and  I  am  going  to  make 
sure  that  the  statement  is  detailed  in  every 
aspect.  Now,  as  to  the  question  which  the 
hon.  member  asked  a  minute  ago— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  won't  make 
announcements  on  public  business  when  they 
are  required— and  that's  his  obligation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  to  understand  that  I  will  in- 
clude, as  I  said  before,  how  much  the  fees 
were  to  the  firm   of  Gibson  Willoughby.   I 


have  been  meeting  with  our  staff  and  with 
the  firm- 
Mr.    A.   J.   Roy:    (Ottawa   East):    And   the 
lawyers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  lawyers? 
Mr.  Singer:  Holden  and  Ford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  will  give  all  the  detailed 
information   necessary,   in   my   opinion- 
Mr.     Renwick:     Don't    qualify     it.     Don't 
qualify  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —to  make  sure  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  understand  the  full  trans- 
action. Even  though  the  opposition  can't 
understand  it,  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
understand  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  In  1976. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  why  the  Conservatives 
are  losing- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
seven  specific  cases  were  put  before  him  a 
week  ago,  does  the  minister  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  are  wondering  why 
the  specific  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
now?  And  is  he,  in  fact,  fabricating  some 
kind  of  a  justification? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  He's 
blushing  red. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  was  wondering  about  that 
million  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
the  other  day  that  the  member  for  Downsview 
said  that  there  is  some  misbelief  now  be- 
cause I  hadn't  prepared  the  statements  as 
quickly  as  he  would  like.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  trying  to  say  the  same  thing- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  not  the  same  thing; 
it  is  information  that  should  be  within  the 
competence  of  the  minister's  department. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  have  had  it 
within  24  hours.  It  should  not  have  taken  a 
week. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  minister's  obligation 
to  respond  to  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  want  to  say  a  pain  that  I 
will  briny  the  statement  forward  in  my  time, 
when  I  have  it  correct— and  I  won't  bring  it 
forth   as   misleading   as   the   statements   that 
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have  been  made  by  some  members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Misleading? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  trying  to  cook 
up  an  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  minister  not  aware 
that  that  information  was  simply  excerpted 
from  what  is  publicly  available  in  the  regis- 
try offices  and  from  no  other  source?  How 
can  that  be  misleading?  It's  factual.  We  need 
more  facts  from  the  minister. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  embarrassing,  but  it's  not 
misleading. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  a  bit  impatient- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  why  wouldn't  We 
be?  We  have  worked  a  week. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Impatient?  It  should  have  taken 
24  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —but,  in  any  event,  he 
will  have  to  be  impatient,  because  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  sure  that  when  I  bring  the  facts 
forward,  even  he  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  making  sure  he 
cooks  the  books.  That's  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  should  have  a  royal 
commission  within  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  should  be  embar- 
rassed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  When  the 
minister  tables  the  information- 
Mr.  Renwick:  If  he  tables  it- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  when  and  if  he  tables  the 
information,  can  he  indicate  to  the  Legisla- 
ture whether  there  is  a  single  other  case  in 
the  province  of  a  real  estate  company  which 
he  has  engaged  to  deal  in  this  fashion  with 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  other  than  Gibson 
Willoughby? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  will  take  the  question  as 
notice  and  I  will  include  that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Answer  it  next  week. 


Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary.  The 
member  for  Downsiview. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  the  minister  does  emerge 
with  his  statement,  or  gives  birth  to  it,  could 
he  deal  particularly  with  this  case,  which  is  a 
transaction  where  Robert  Phillip  Stewart  and 
Louis  Isobel  Knox  conveyed  land  eventually 
to  Holden  and  Ford,  government  nominees, 
for  some  92.9  acres  of  land  situated  in  lot  7, 
concession  8,  new  survey,  which  land  had 
been  offered  to  Gibson  Willoughby  and  On- 
tario Housing  in  the  early  fall  of  last  year— 
and  they  didn't  even  have  the  courtesy  to  an- 
swer those  offers— at  a  price  some  $2,000  an 
acre  less  than  the  nominees  eventually  paid 
for  it,  with  speculators  getting  in  the  middle 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  profit  that  the 
government  eventually  had  to  pay  and 
shouldn't  in  fact  have  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
goes  back  to  the  original  debate  we  had.  I 
don't  think  we  have  to  dwell  too  much 
longer  on  this,  but  let  me  say  again  that  the 
member  for  Downsview  knows  full  well  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  1973  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1974,  land  prices  were  escalating 
all  over  Ontario,  especially  in  certain  urban- 
ized areas- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  and  the  minister  did  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  This  fellow 
did  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  by  $200,000  in  30  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  that  he  has  been  in 
the  business  of  dealing  in  transacations  simi- 
lar to  this  for  many  years.  He  knows  full  well 
that  if  we  hadn't  come  in  with  the  land  spec- 
ulation tax,  the  prices  would  still  be  rising- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  govern- 
ment is  doing  it  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  it  is  time  that  he 
recognized  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  values  in  1968— 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  evidence  of  very  re- 
cent sales  of  the  same  properties  for  much 
less  than  the  government  paid  for  them.  Why 
wouldn't  the  government  buy  them  at  $2,000 
less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —the  values  in  1970  and 
today's  values. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  no,  this  was  the  1973 
value.  The  minister  didn't  even  answer  me. 
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Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  The  government  hadn't  decided  it 
wanted  the  land. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  the  vaunted  reduc- 
tion in  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  want  also  to  say  to  the 
member  that  when  I  make  a  statement,  I 
think  he  can  understand  the  full  ramifications 
of  it  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  may  never  make 
it.  He  may  be  transferred  from  the  ministry 
by  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Don't  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


REPORTS  ON  LEAD  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Do  I  understand  after  the 
tabling  of  the  Rocke  Robertson  report  that 
what  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  a  series  of 
public  hearings  associated  with  the  two 
working  documents  but  with  no  legislative 
initiatives  in  advance  based  on  those  docu- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  that  the  hearings  preclude  any  legis- 
lative changes.  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment (Mr.  W.  Newman),  as  the  member  will 
recall,  was  the  one  who  ordered  the  hearings 
a  while  back.  He  asked  me  whether  this  re- 
port would  be  available  in  time  to  be  used. 
I  assured  him  it  would  be.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  we  hurried  its  publication  through. 
There  are  two  areas  on  which  action  can  be 
taken:  the  legislative,  more  importantly,  at 
the  plant  or  community  level  to  alleviate  the 
problems.  I  would  like  to  think  that  there 
wasn't  a  static  state  at  the  industrial  level, 
and  I  am  assured  there  isn't  at  this  point  in 
time.  It's  just  that  it  is  not  likely  that  legis- 
lative changes  per  se  will  occur  until 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  some  very  specific  sup- 
plementaries.  Will  the  government  move  in- 
stantly to  support  the  city  of  Toronto  in  its 
effort  to  have  the  topsoil  removed  and 
changed  in  order  to  eliminate  the  existing 
health  hazard  outside  the  plant?  Will  the 
minist?r  undertake  what  is  suggested  in  the 
report  itself,  in  a  less  than  ideal  situation, 
a  cost  analysis  study  to  determine  whether 
abatement  could  be  achieved  to  bring  levels 
to  acceptable  objectives,  or  whether  the  plant 


should    be    moved    to    a    location    which    is 
acceptable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  On  the  first  question,  I 
really  am  unable  to  answer  whether  the 
government,  because  it  will  be  a  government 
position,  will  be  assisting.  I  will  discuss  that 
with  other  ministers. 

On  the  second  one,  certainly  cost  benefit 
studies  are  going  to  have  to  be  made.  I 
think  Dr.  Robertson,  on  being  asked  a  similar 
question,  aptly  phrased  it:  "When  appro- 
priate measures  have  been  taken  and  we  still 
find  a  health  hazard  caused  by  a  factory,  at 
that  point  in  time  housing  and  the  factor)' 
will  be  incompatible."  Either  we  have  to  find 
some  way  of  removing  people  from  that  area 
or  the  polluter. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary,  yes. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Has  the  minister  discussed 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  the  offer- 
ing of  low  interest  or  forgivable  loans  to 
those  offending  companies  to  aid  in  abate- 
ment and  achieving  the  low  standard  of 
emission  so  that  workers  would  not  be  dis- 
placed from  their  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  necessary  yet  in  view 
of  the  factories  involved,  but  certainly  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  worthwhile  means  of 
accomplishing  our  end  if  that  were  necess 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


LOGGING  IN  ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Natural  Resources.  The  apologia  which 
masqueraded  as  a  report  which  he  read  at  the 
outset  of  this  session,  was  that  a  report,  did  he 
say,  done  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  his 
ministry  or  was  it  done  by  an  independent 
forester  associated,  let  us  say,  with  the  Ontario 
Forestry  Association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  That 
was  done  by  a  member  of  my  ministry  and 
the  biographical  data  on  both  the  gentlemen 
involved  is  included  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
doesn't  the  minister  think,  since  the  object 
of  controversy  was  the  figures  provided  by 
his  own  ministry,  that  when  dealing  with 
something  as  important  as  logging  inside  or 
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outside  Algonquin  Park,  there  should  be  an 
independent  survey  made  of  the  potential  in 
the  50-mile  radius,  rather  than  a  self-serving 
survey  to  justify  the  ministry's  own  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
made  this  very,  very  clear  in  my  statement 
earlier  today  that  the  figures  given  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  were  misinter- 
preted. I  thought  it  was  only  fair,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  a  bill,  that  I  would  pre- 
sent to  him  all  the  facts  and  the  proper 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  figures  to  which 
he  referred  and  which  he  misconstrued. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  they  were  mis- 
interpreted. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Supplementary,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  saying  that  the 
term  "allowable  cut"  which  was  out  so  much, 
according  to  his  latest  statement,  is  equally 
inaccurate  in  allowable  cut  throughout  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
is  no  reference  to  what  the  allowable  cut  is 
across  the  province  in  this  statement  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  further  questions? 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General:  Does  the  Attorney  General  intend 
to  pursue  by  way  of  investigation  the  facts 
which  were  put  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  re- 
garding the  behaviour  of  the  SIU? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  currently  under  police  investigation. 
The  question  would  be  best  directed  to  the 
Solicitor  General,  who  could  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  redirect  to  the  Solicitor 
General?  Is  it  his  intention  to  pursue  this 
by  way  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  given 
what  has  been  presented  and  what  may  yet 
emerge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
has  been  under  investigation  now  for  a 
number  of  months  by  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police.  We  have  attempted  to  lay  charges; 
one  charge  has  been  laid  as  a  result  of 
an  assault  on  one  of  the  seamen.  The  prob- 
lem   is    that    some    of    the    seamen    are    re- 


luctant to  come  forward  because  of  threats 
made  to  their  lives  if  they  do  lay  charges. 
However,  the  investigation  is  going  on.  We 
must  remember  that  this  involves  an  in- 
ternational waterway  with  seamen  from  both 
shores,  involving  at  least  two  provinces  and 
a  number  of  states.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
if  there  should  be  an  inquiry,  it  should  be 
at  the  federal  level.  It's  been  suggested  in 
my  conversations  with  the  Attorney  General 
that  we  ask  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour 
to  reconvene  the  commission  inquiry  under 
the  federal  labour  code,  which  really  was 
never  terminated— because  they  can't  find 
Banks— and  in  this  way  again  investigate  the 
operations   of  this  union. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Supple- 
mentary: Provided  that  the  federal  Minister 
of  Labour  shows  no  enthusiasm  for  this  par- 
ticular project,  is  the  Solicitor  General  pre- 
pared to  take  any  action  at  the  provincial 
level? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  federal  Minister  of  Labour 
may  be  showing  little  enthusiasm  in  a 
while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  is  rather  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  will  co-operate.  I  think 
he  will,  particularly  when  he  has  a  complete 
police  report  on  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  further  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


SEX  CHANGE  DATA 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations: Why  will  the  minister  not  allow 
an  amendment  to  the  Vital  Statistics  Act  to 
allow  people  to  make  amendments  on  their 
birth  certificate  after  they  have  undergone 
a  sex  change  operation? 

An  hon.  member:  How  unfair  can  one  get? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  setting  the  minister  up 
again. 

Mr.  Roy:  And  the  minister,  with  that 
beard,  shouldn't  make  any  smart  remarks. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial   Relations):    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
was  going  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —but  I  don't  think 
I'll  give  it  in  the  form  that  originally  had 
popped  into  my  mind. 

I  have  not  objected  to  that;  if  the  mem- 
ber has  any  particular  problem  he'd  like  to 
discuss   with  me   in   private. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  said,  with  that  beard  no  smart 
comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  an  international  set 
of  standards  that  applies  for  the  gathering 
of  vital  statistics  and  the  information  that  a 
bureau  or  an  agency  gathering  statistics  is 
to  use.  I  understand  the  matter  that  the 
hon.  member  has  referred  to  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  a  fairly  recent  con- 
ference, because,  rightly  or  otherwise,  we 
have  had  a  couple  of  requests  when  some- 
body wanted  to  change  his  name  from  George 
to  Becky,  or  something  like  that.  But  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  developed  no  particular 
philosophy  on  it  and  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what— 

Mr.  Roy:  Sit  down;  I  have  a  couple  of 
supplementaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —the  international  con- 
ference is  about  to  decide  on  it  when  it 
makes  its  views  known. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  one  supplementary,  at  least, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You'd  better  ask  them  all  at 
once. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  This  is  of 
national  importance. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  Oh, 
come  on. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  why 
he  is  showing  so  much  reluctance  on  this, 
when  the  person  involved— it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  ministry— was  probably 
the  first  person  in  Canada  to  have  his  sex 
changed  from  female  to  male  and  succeeded 
in  getting  her— or  his,  now— driver's  licence 
changed,  social  security  number  changed, 
as  well  as  OHIP;  and  not  her  birth  cer- 
tificate, or  not  his  birth  certificate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well  I  think  one  must 
look  at  the  difference. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  En- 
ergy): No.  No. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Vive  la  difference! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  hope  none  of  this  goes 
back  to  my  riding,  they  think  I  am  over  here 
working. 

The  whole  nature  of  the  Vital  Statistics  Act 
is  for  very  official  records,  it's  probably  the 
most  official  fact-gathering  bureau  at  any  level 
of  government.  One  must  be  extremely  careful 
in  the  facts  which  are  put  down  pertaining 
to  one's  birth  or  one's  death  or  one's  marriage. 
The  other  agencies  are  more  for  regulatory 
purposes  in  terms  of  automobile  drivers' 
licences  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

\It  is  a  problem  that  will  eventually  have  to 
be  resolved;  but  I  have  not  personally  dis- 
allowed it,  I  want  the  member  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Wait  until  you  convert  to 
metric. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask  one  quick 
supplementary?  This  is  my  last  supplementary 
on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  allow  you  one  more. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  one  more.  Can  I  say  to  the 
minister,  just  as  a  preface,  I  have  correspond- 
ed with  his  ministry  on  this  problem  and  can  I 
bring  to  his  attention,  for  his  consideration,  a 
situation,  such  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  in 
Ottawa.  I  have  corresponded  with  his  ministry 
on  this  matter  where  the  sex  change,  the  first 
one  in  Canada,  has  been  from  female  to  male. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  confuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McNeil:  The  member  is  confused  now. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  minister  not  agree  with 
me  that  when  this  person  is  presenting  his 
birth  certificate  it  now  states  female  and  that 
is  not  the  case;  it  has  been  changed  through 
medical  surgery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Whose  side  is  the 
member  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  medical  fraternity  hasn't  re- 
solved this.  These  operations  may  for  external 
purposes,  appear  to  be  a  sex  change;  but 
whether  the  person  has  really  been  sexually 
altered  by  this  type  of  procedure  I  don  t 
know. 

And  do  you  know  what,  Mr.  Speaker?  I 
don't  want  to  know  either. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  that  was  a  good  answer. 
That  was  the  right  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 
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GUARD  DOG  IN  APARTMENT 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the   Solicitor  General.   Does  the  Solicitor 
General  think  it  appropriate  that  a  landlord 
should  send  his  tenants  a  notice  which  says: 
Upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  this  building 
will  be  strictly  controlled  by  a  highly  train- 
ed guard  dog.  If  the  fire  alarm  rings,  do  not 
leave  your  premises  unless  you  are  advised 
to  do  so  by  either  the  management  or  the 
fire    department.    The    dog    is    trained    to 
search  ror  any  intruders  and  might  be  let 
loose   in   the   hallways.    Therefore,   do  not 
endanger    yourself    by    leaving    your    own 
apartment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  dog  will  be 
•patrolling  the  parking  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Going  to  be  a  busy 
dog. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  continue: 

I  should  warn  you  for  your  own  protec- 
tion, he  will  attack  on  my  command,  should 
it  be  necessary. 

Finally,  as  you  know,  no  pets  are  allowed 
in  the  building,  so  I  would  suggest  that  any 
of  you  who  have  violated  this  rule  rectify 
it  immediately.  The  guard  dog  will  not 
tolerate  any  other  animals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  is  no  pet,  that  dog. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  made 
aware  of  that  notice  about  an  hour  ago.  I 
have  asked  the  fire  marshal  to  check  the  in- 
formation and  verify  that  the  notice  in  fact 
has  been  given  to  the  tenants,  and  to  discuss 
it  with  the  Hamilton  Fire  Department  and 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question;  it 
may  well  be  it  should  be  put  to  the  Attorney 
General,  but  supplementary:  Is  the  landlord 
legally  liable  for  any  damage  upon  children 
or  tenants  or  visitors  to  the  building  who  may 
inadvertently  raise  the  ire  of  the  dog  and 
cause  the  dog  to  attack  and  perhaps  injure 
someone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  anybody  who  is  a  tenant  in  the 
building,  or  is  a  licensee  or  invitee,  if  he  or 
she  was  attacked  by  the  dog  the  owner 
would  be  liable. 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  sure  the  minister's  opinion 
just  now  will  be  available  for  argument  in 
court  and  will  be  the  final  authority. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  about  some  rights  for 
tenants! 


Mr.  Lewis:  How  about  just  eliminating  the 
bloody  dog? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  but  I  didn't  want  to 
say  that  because  of  the  Humane  Society. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Do  away  with  the  landlord. 


METRO  TORONTO  HOUSING  UNITS 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
an  answer  to  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  18 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  asked  me 
the  following  question:  "When  did  the  one- 
year  residency  clause  come  into  effect  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto?" 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  technically  there  is  no  effective  date 
at  this  present  time.  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council  on  Sept.  24,  1974,  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  social  services  and  housing 
committee  that  a  one-year  residency  require- 
ment be  imposed.  At  its  meeting  of  Oct.  16, 
1974,  OHC's  board  of  directors  considered  the 
matter  and  recommended  that  the  residency 
requirement  requested  by  Metro  be  imple- 
mented, and  that  OHC's  agreement  with 
Metro  be  amended  to  that  effect. 

This  agreement  will  shortly  go  forth  to 
Metro  for  approval.  Until  the  agreement  has 
been  amended,  therefore,  and  an  effective 
date  established,  we  are  holding  applications 
of  persons  with  less  than  one  year's  residency 
in  abeyance  and  informing  them  of  the  above 
reasons. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  all  the  hon. 
members  that  the  report  in  Tuesday's  To- 
ronto Star  which  claims  that  the  family  hous- 
ing waiting  list  has  been  cut  in  half  to  4,000 
applications  as  a  result  of  the  residency 
requirement  is  inaccurate.  No  one  who  applied 
for  rental  accommodation  prior  to  Sept.  24, 
1974,  has  been  removed  from  the  list  be- 
cause of  this  requirement.  At  the  last  regular 
count  on  Oct.  31,  the  list  stood  at  9,086 
applicants  for  family  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  answer  to  another 
question  asked. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Attend  to  this  one  first. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  deal  with  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  quick  supplemen- 
tary? Do  I  take  it  that  no  one  will  be  re- 
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moved  from  the  waiting  list  prior  to  any  effec- 
tive date  having  been  set? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay. 

SOLAR  ENERGY 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside on  Nov.  18  asked  the  follow- 
ing question:  "How  long  has  Ontario  Housing 
been  conducting  feasibility  studies  on  the 
use  of  solar  energy  to  heat  or  help  heat 
homes?"  And  the  supplementary  question 
was:  "Is  OHC  promoting  the  use  of  heat 
pumps  in  new  housing?" 

Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has  been  investiga- 
ting the  feasibility  of  using  solar  energy  in 
housing  as  a  source  of  space  heating  and 
domestic  hot  water  since  July,  1974.  Dis- 
cussions are  taking  place  with  the  staff  of  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  regarding  the  possible 
development  of  a  prototype  unit. 

Heat  pumps  are  generally  used  for  both 
heating  and  cooling  rather  than  for  heating 
alone.  While  they  are  efficient,  they  are,  in 
their  dual  capacity,  less  economical  in  terms 
of  today's  increasing  energy  costs. 

We  believe  that  double  glazing  and  insula- 
tion, both  proven  and  economical  methods  of 
conserving  energy,  are  more  appropriate  at 
this  time;  but  we  will  pursue,  with  the  help 
of  others,  any  system  that  will  provide  more 
efficient  energy  utilization. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  ( Sandwich-Riverside ) :  Sup- 
plementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Burr:  Have  the  minister's  officials 
visited  Solar  I  at  the  University  of  Delaware? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  haven't  personally,  Mr. 
Speaker;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  staff 
has  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


LAND  PURCHASES  IN  MILTON  AREA 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
minister  of  Government  Services:  Could  the 
minister  tell  us  why  his  department  has  ap- 
parently made  an  offer  to  purchase  land  at 
the  rate  of  some  $5,500  per  acre  in  the 
greenbelt  parkway  east  of  Milton,  apparently 
for  a  transformer  station  for  Hydro,  when 
there  are  three  recent  sales  of  land  in  the 


same  greenbelt  parkway  area,  one  about  a 
month  ago  for  $1,750  an  acre,  one  about 
three  months  ago  for  about  $1,500  an  acre 
and  one  last  summer  for  about  $1,300  an 
acre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  offer  has 
been  made  based  on  two  appraisals  that  were 
taken  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  did 
the  appraisals  the  minister  received  indicate 
the  transactions  with  the  west  half  of  lot  11, 
concession  5— all  of  these  are  new  survey— or 
with  lot  2,  concession  4;  or  with  the  east  half 
of  lot  1,  concession  5?  Did  they  show  those 
sales  as  a  basis  for  their  appraisal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  not  examined  the 
appraisals  in  detail,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  check 
into  that.  I  do  know  there  were  two  ap- 
praisals made  of  the  property.  The  offer  maae 
to  Mr.  Vanderbloom  for  the  land  involved 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  those  two  ap- 
praisals. I  don't  believe  the  offer  has  been 
accepted  as  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  my  information  as  well. 
Will  the  minister  table  those  appraisals, 
please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  so.  The  appraisals,  I  believe,  have 
been  shown  to  Mr.  Vanderbloom  and  they're 
public  information. 

Mr.  Singer:  We'd  like  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  no  objection  to 
tabling  copies  of  the  appraisals.  I  would 
point  out  there  has  been  a  statement  as  to 
the  purchase  of  land  within  the  parkway 
belt,  to  the  effect  that  the  land  will  not  be 
purchased  at  a  value  less  than  that  of 
June  3,  1973. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  were  three  sales  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  one  quick  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary on  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  one  of  the  appraisals 
conducted  by  Gibson  Willoughby  Ltd.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  could  not  say,  but  I 
would  doubt  it  very  much.  I'll  get  that 
information. 

One  of  the  appraisals  was  carried  out  by 
the  staff  of  my  ministry  and  one  of  the 
appraisals  would  be  carried  out  by  an  in- 
dependent, outside  appraiser;  but  I  can't  tell 
the  hon.  member  the  name.  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  it  for  him. 
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Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    I'm    sorry.    We're    out    of 

order,  aren't  we?  The  member  for  Thunder 

Bay,  it's  his  turn. 


HOUSING  IN  NORTH 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Will  the  Minister  of  Housing  advise  me 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  for  rural  and 
Indian  housing,  which  I  understand  is  a 
joint  programme  between  the  federal  and 
the  provincial  government— CM  HC  and  his 
ministry— whether  it  has  in  fact  been  signed? 
If  so,  when  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  move 
forward  to  meet  the  need  for  2,000  or  3,000 
new  homes  in  the  rural  parts  of  northern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  advise  the  hon.  member.  I'm  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


PULLET  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  pullet 
growers  in  Ontario  continue  to  live  under 
conditions  which  threaten  their  existence, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  egg  producers  are 
now  losing  approximately  16.5  cents  per 
dozen;  would  the  minister  consider  bringing 
in  production  controls  immediately,  as 
recommended  unanimously  by  his  advisory 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  matter 
is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  When  will  the  minister  have 
a  decision  on  that  matter;  and  further,  could 
the  minister  report  on  the  meeting  between 
the  Ontario  egg  producers  and  the  Quebec 
egg  producers,  which  was  held  in  order  to 
try  and  avoid  a  price  war  in  eggs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
conversant  with  the  meeting  to  which  my 
friend  refers.  I  do  know  there  is  great  con- 
cern  being   expressed   by   egg   producers    in 


Ontario,  and  by  pullet  growers  and  by 
hatcheries  as  far  as  that  goes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  surplus  egg  produc- 
tion in  Ontario.  There  is  a  meeting  in 
Ottawa  this  coming  week  between  the  federal 
minister  and  the  provincial  ministers,  and 
I'm  sure  the  matter  of  concern  will  be 
discussed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  ask  one  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  we  said  the  last  one 
was  a  final  supplementary.  We're  nearly 
out  of  time.  If  there's  time  the  member 
may  get  to  a  new  question. 


SUDBURY  AREA  HEALTH  COUNCIL 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Could  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  model  for  a  health  and  social  services 
council  for  the  area  of  Sudbury  was  rejected 
last  Saturday?  If  he  is  aware  of  that  turn 
of  events,  when  can  we  expect  him  to  in- 
stitute an  area  health  council  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Mustard  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
that  at  the  conference  which  was  held— or 
task  force,  whatever  it  was  called— in  Sud- 
bury last  Saturday,  the  representatives  of 
the  community  who  were  present  turned 
down  the  community-designed  programme.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  realizes  this  was 
created  by  a  steering  committee  from  within 
the  community,  on  its  own.  It  certainly  had 
our  blessing,  since  we're  interested  in  seeing 
a  health  planning  council  created.  I  under- 
stand a  new  steering  committee  has  been 
formed  and  it  is  to  take  into  effect  the 
sum  total  of  advice  and  comment  given  last 
Saturday  to  the  group  present. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
not  aware  that  the  regional  government  has 
withdrawn  any  financial  or  secretarial  assist- 
ance to  this  committee,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  function  as  presently  en- 
visaged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  not  aware  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  the  main  where  a  steer- 
ing committee  was  formed  by  my  ministry,  we 
have   assisted   them   in   the   formative   stages 
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rather  than  expecting  a  local  government  to 
do  so. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   hon.    member   for   St. 
George. 


FATHER-LED  FAMILIES 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services:  In  light  of  the 
report  in  the  Star  of  today  headed  "Father  of 
Three  Loses  Welfare,  Blames  Sex  Bias",  could 
he  tell  me  whether  C.  J.  Williams,  director, 
is  accurately  stated  the  policy  of  his  ministry 
when  he  states  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  6,  1973 
to  Mr.  Peter  Griffith: 

To  the  general  proposition  that  fathers 
with  children  be  regarded  as  exempt  from 
employment  for  general  assistance  purposes 
in  the  same  way  as  are  mothers,  I  do  not 
assent.  I  believe  that  the  legislation  is  writ- 
ten and  interpreted  so  as  to  reflect  well- 
established  social  customs  and  attitudes.  In 
our  society  it  is  not  considered  preferable- 
Mr.  McNeil:  Question. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  putting  my  question. 
I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  statement  of 
policy: 

In  our  society  it  is  not  considered  prefer- 
able in  a  father  to  assume  the  role  of  a 
mother  to  young  children. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  time,  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  has  read  enough  of  it  for 
the  minister  to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  ended  the  letter.  Does 
that  accurately  express  the  philosophy  of  the 
ministry  today? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
members  know  our  legislation  in  that  area  is 
under  review.  Specifically  in  that  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  are  quite  sympathetic.  Mv 
people  have  been  in  communication  with 
Simcoe  county  social  services  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  end  of  November.  Also,  my  staff, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  social  services 
people— I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  family  together— will  try  and  cope 
with  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  use 
his  power  and  make  an  exception?  He  has 
that  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I've  read  the  report  of 
the  board  of  review  and  they  uphold  the  deci- 


sion  of  the  local   administrator  and  in   this 
particular  case- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  the  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  this  particular  case 
they  have  made  available  homemaker's  serv- 
ices in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
family  and  the  person  in  question  has  rejected 
this.  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  really  close 
look  at  this  case. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  hardly  time  for  an- 
other supplementary.  A  question  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth? 


H.O.M.E.  PROGRAMME  LOTTERIES 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Would  the  Minister  of 
Housing  consider  referring  to  the  social  de- 
velopment standing  committee  the  matter  of 
the  method  of  conducting  lotteries  for  HOME 
programmes  and  specifically  invite  National 
Trust  and  interested  individuals  who  may 
have  applied  in  the  Hamilton  case  to  make 
representation  before  the  committee  in  order 
that  we  can  try  to  come  up  with  a  better  and 
fairer  method  of  dealing  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
glad  to  consider  the  question  as  posed  by  the 
member.  I  thought  he  and  I  were  going  to 
speak  individually  about  this  matter  after  the 
session  today  and  possibly  we  will  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine.  The  last  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Ask  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  a 
question. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  T.  A.  Weirdie  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board:  Has  the  minister 
had  any  communication  the  last  day  or  so 
from  the  negotiators  for  the  Civil  Service 
Association? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
short  answer  to  that  is,  of  course;  no  I 
haven't.  As  I  have  indicated  to  the  House  on 
a  number  of  occasions  we  have  made  very 
strong  efforts  to  communicate  and  get  to  the 
bargaining  table,  but  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse in  the  last  few  days. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Did  the  minister  pick  up  the 
phone  and  ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  we  have  communi- 
cated and  we  have  also  written. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  haven't  person- 
ally. However,  we  will  continue  to  endeavour 
to  keep  this  line  of  communication  open.  I 
believe  it  has  been  indicated  that  the  CSAO 
is  not  prepared  to  sit  down  with  us  until  after 
Dec.  3.  In  actual  fact  I  believe  that  if  we  did 
get  to  the  bargaining  table  in  the  intervening 
space  of  time  we  might  well  avert  any  chaotic 
situation  that  would  arise  later. 

I  think  that  the  other  parties  of  the  Legis- 
lature might  also  assist  us  in  supporting 
what  I  believe  is  the  free  bargaining  process. 
I  notice  in  the  Oakville  Journal  this  hasn't 
been  the  stance  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  was  that  all  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  is  the  Premier,  we  haven't 
seen  him? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  House  leader  would 
care  to  clarify  that  rather  obscure  reference 
he  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Hasn't  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  read  the  Oakville  Journal?  It  is 
not  obscure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  love  the  member  in 
Oakville.  Good  Grit  people  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  was  not  obscure, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  want  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  two  articles;  because  they  are 
rather  damaging,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
If  the  member  hasn't  seen  them,  they  are 
available  to  everyone. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  do  damage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  do  damage? 

Mr.  Roy:  Take  note  of  that;  my  leader 
is  in  big  trouble. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like    to    table    a    task    force    report    on    the 


"Effect  on  Human  Health  of  Lead  from  the 
Environment." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  table  a  report  entitled  "The  Avail- 
ability of  Wood  Outside  Algonquin  Park  to 
Satisfy  Industrial  Requirements.  This  was 
very  thoroughly  put  together  by  Mr.  G. 
Pierpoint. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  been  informed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  within  the  last  hour  you  have 
issued  instructions  to  the  security  forces  of 
this  building  that  the  Union  of  Injured 
Workmen  is  not  to  demonstrate  peaceably 
within  the  environs  of  the  lower  hall. 

If  you  are  dumb,  as  an  illustrious  pre- 
decessor said,  except  with  the  voice  of  this 
assembly,  what  is  the  authority  under  which 
you  made  that  ruling?  Why  did  you  make  it? 
And  can  you  justify  it  before  the  members 
of  the  assembly? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  I  made  a  statement 
on  that  the  other  night,  that  organized 
demonstrations  have  been  and  should  be 
outside  the  House,  outside  on  the  front  steps. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  debate  on  that. 

I  don't  know  what  your  other  reference 
was  about  being  "dumb."  What  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No;  mute. 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    If    you    are    talking    about 
microphones,  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  was  saying  an  illus- 
trious predecessor  of  yours  in  the  House, 
when  faced  with  a  similar  problem  many, 
many  centuries  ago,  said  he  was  dumb  and 
had  no  voice  except  the  voice  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster. 

By  what  authority  do  you  deny  to  citizens 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  right  to  demon- 
strate in  an  orderly,  in  a  peaceable  fashion, 
within  the  environs  of  this  House,  of  this 
assembly  building,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  this  government? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  matter  of  judgement, 
I  think.  The  same  judgement  has  been 
carried   out   in   years   past,    and   I   have    no 
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quarrel    with    it;    that    is    my    wish    at    the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  has  changed  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  just  say  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  will  be  further  con- 
sideration given  to  all  these  matters  of 
security  and  demonstrations,  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  had,  I  will  recall 
to  your  mind,  teachers  collected  in  large 
numbers  in  the  foyer  downstairs  and  outside 
the  steps,  both  peaceably  and  not  so  peace- 
ably, without  any  constraint  on  their  be- 
haviour. We  have  had  students  of  high  school 
level  and  at  university  level  similarly  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  put  something  to 
you  on  the  point  of  order.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly vulnerable,  anxious  and  defensive 
group  of  people,  who  are  attempting  to  win 
by  peaceable  means  what  they  believe  to  be 
justice  from  government. 

I  urge  you  not  to  drive  them  too  far.  To 
have  locked  them  out  of  the  building,  to 
constrain  their  peaceable  demonstration,  is 
to  impose  on  people  already  of  great  physical 
and  emotional  vulnerability,  more  than  they 
should  be  asked  to  endure.  And  I  ask  you, 
sir,  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  say,  I  think  quite  often 
it  is  a  matter  of  judgement.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  one  example  you  mention  about 
teachers  demonstrating.  I  saw  no  demon- 
stration inside  the  building. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  saw  no  demonstration  of 
teachers  here?  Ask  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Wells)  they  nearly  lynched  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  somewhat  of  a 
noisy  demonstration,  though,  in  front  of  the 
chamber,  if  you  recall,  a  few  months  ago.  I 
forget  just  exactly  when  it  was.  Further,  I 
understand  the  group  to  which  you  are  re- 
ferring is  parading  peacefully  in  the  building 
downstairs. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  I  understand  they  are 
still  parading.  They  were  when  I  came  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  been  told  by  the 
security  guards  to  stop.  That  is  an  abuse  of 


their  authority  and  they  are  doing  it  in  your 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  understanding  is  that  they 
are  doing  it  very  peacefully  and  they  are 
still  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  doesn't  have 
this  Legislature  open  to  people  except  those 
who  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

(Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  a  public  building. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  public  place  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

TOWN  OF  WASAGA  BEACH  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Mr.  White,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  inti- 
tuled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Town  of  Wasaga 
Beach  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i^ 
really  a  housekeeping  bill.  It  corrects  the 
deficiency  in  the  description  of  certain  lands 
in  the  township  of  Sunnidale  that  were 
annexed  to  the  newly  erected  town  of  Wasaga 
Beach  on  Jan.  1,  1974. 


ALGONQUIN  FORESTRY  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  tabled  the  Pierpoint  report,  and  also 
indicated  that  the  50-mile  zone  around  Al- 
gonquin Provincial  Park  could  not  support 
the  park-dependent  mills.  In  that  context,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
incorporate  a  Crown  agency,  named  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority,  to  liar 
Crown  timber  in  Algonquin  Provincial  Park, 
to  sell  the  logs,  and  also  to  carry  out  au- 
thorized forestry,  land  management  and  other 
programmes  and  projects.  The  authority  will 
bfa  responsible  to  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
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BUREAU  OF  REPAIR  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Bureau  of 
Repair  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
control  the  repairing  of  household  appliances, 
including  television  sets  and  radios,  by  de- 
vising a  system  whereby  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  making  these  repairs  are 
registered.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  what 
has  been  adopted  in  eight  of  the  states  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ELECTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  140,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Election  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  interested  in  the  explanatory  note 
and  in  the  comments  the  Attorney  General 
( Mr.  Welch )  made  when  he  brought  the 
bill  in.  He  said  the  bill  was  drafted  at  the 
request  of  the  judges.  I  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  finding  out  how  the  judges  make 
these  requests.  Do  they  make  them  through 
the  chairmen  of  their  associations?  Is  their 
request  made  on  the  Supreme  Court  level  or 
the  county  court  level?  Is  it  made  by  a 
polling? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  judges  were  qual- 
ified to  vote  in  provincial  elections  was  be- 
cause many  of  us  on  the  select  committee  on 
election  laws  had  been  told  by  individual 
judges  that  there  was  no  reason  that  they 
shouldn't  vote;  they  shouldn't  electioneer  per- 
haps, or  shouldn't  make  partisan  views  public, 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  they  couldn't 
vote,  because  after  all  they  too  were  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  matter  broke  forth  into  print  a  while 
back  and  there  was  quite  a  controversy.  Mr. 
Justice  Laskin,  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  Can- 
ada, asserted  quite  firmly  as  I  recall  that  the 
saw  no  reason  why  he  couldn't  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  as  well  as  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  income  tax.  I  know  many 
county  court  judges  who  have  lived  within 
the  environs  of  Metropolitan  Toronto—  en- 
virons that  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
a  little  later— who  are  very,  very  concerned 
about  who  represents  them  on  municipal 
councils.  After  all,  they  own  property,  they 
own  houses,  they  are  concerned  about  sewer 
rates   and   water   rates   and   all   that  sort  of 


thing  they  have  to  pay  municipal  taxes  and 
they  are  affected. 

So  I  have  some  real  reservations  about  this 
amendment  that  the  Attorney  General  now 
brings  forward,  which  says  just  flatly  that  no 
judge  of  any  court  is  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
election.  I  don't  see  what  is  wrong  with  let- 
ting judges  vote  in  elections.  I  can  see  some 
kind  of  caution  addressed  to  them,  statutory 
if  you  will— though  I  don't  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  statutory— that  they  shouldn't  par- 
ticipate in  any  open,  public  way,  that  they 
shouldn't  be  candidates,  that  they  shouldn't 
be  financial  agents,  official  agents,  that  they 
shouldn't  canvass,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
I  can't  say  it  any  better  than  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada  said  it  not  too  long  ago— if  he  has 
the  privilege  of  paying  income  tax,  why 
shouldn't  he  have  the  privilege  of  voting?  And 
whether  or  not  the  judges  feel  embarassed  by 
being  solicited  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
myself  for  their  votes,  that's  something  they 
can  undoubtedly  cope  with  adequately. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Attorney  General  re- 
consider this  bill,  because  I  can't  see  that  it 
serves  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  very  few  reservations  about  the 
bill.  We  simply  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oppose  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  have  assumed  that 
when  the  predecessor  of  this  government,  the 
family  compact,  was  in  power,  and  there  was 
an  open  ballot  box  and  how  people  voted  was 
visible  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  enforce 
their  judgement  about  a  person's  political 
views,  this  may  have  had  some  merit. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  a  democracy 
is  the  continuing  extension  of  the  franchise, 
not  a  delimination  of  the  franchise.  It  is  not 
a  privilege  to  vote.  It  is  a  right.  If  he  is  going 
to  take  away  the  right  of  judges  to  cast  their 
vote  by  secret  ballot  as  they  see  fit,  disguised 
as  some  reinforcement  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  the  correlative  nature  of  those 
two  facts  does  not  tie  together. 

The  minister  knows  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
don't  quite  know  why  he  feels  so  exercised 
about  it  as  to  bring  in  a  bill.  The  judges  are 
entitled  as  a  right  as  members  of  this  democ- 
racy to  participate  by  secret  ballot  in  the 
elections  of  the  governments  of  these  prov- 
inces. They  are  sufficiently  detached  now  as 
to  be  almost  remote  in  many  instances  from 
the  everyday  world  of  the  laws  which  they 
administer.  If  the  minister  denies  them  the 
right  to  cast  their  vote,  he  probably  denies 
them  the  right  to  give  any  serious  considera- 
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tion  to  the  immediate  affairs  of  the  com- 
munities on  which  they  sit  in  judgement  from 
day  to  day  in  many  matters,  be  it  civil,  crim- 
inal or  quasi-judicial  function  which  they  per- 
form. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  bill;  we  believe 
that  rather  than  start  to  carve  out  additional 
exceptions— and  we  know  that  this  was  for- 
merlv  one,  which  we  considered  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  past,  but  this  is  a  retrogressive 
step— the  minister  should  be  considering  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  all  of  the  people 
who  are  presently  disqualified  under  the 
Election  Act.  We  simply  oppose  the  bill. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral can  persuade  us  that  there  is  a  connection 
l>et\veen  the  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  and  the 
casting  of  a  secret  ballot  in  the  privacy  of  the 
balloting  place,  whether  in  municipal,  provin- 
cial or  other  elections  in  Ganada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  like  to  join  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Downsview,  and  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
in  expressing  some  reservation  about  this  bill 
and  directing  some  questions  to  the  minister 
on  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  various 
judges.  Some,  in  fact,  have  expressed  some 
reservation  about  voting,  but  my  experience 
has  been  that  most  judges— ana  surely  this 
has  been  repeated  by  my  two  colleagues- 
think  a  secret  vote  is  not  in  any  way  going 
to  impair  their  independence,  whether  they 
have  to  make  an  official  recount  or  otherwise. 
I  am  trying  to  think  of  a  valid  reason  for 
this  particular  legislation,  and  I  can't  really 
see  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  judges  are  called 
upon  to  make  an  official  recount,  does  the 
fact  that  they  have  voted  at  a  secret  ballot 
really  affect  their  independence?  Do  you 
think  the  public  will  not  get  the  idea  that 
justice  is  not  only  being  done  but  appears  to 
l>e  done  because  they  have  entered  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  put  an  X  on  the  secret 
ballot? 

The  only  other  point  I  can  see  for  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is  just  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 
I  think  my  colleague  from  Downsview  said  it 
well  when  he  quoted  the  chief  justice,  who 
said  simply  that  if  they  pay  taxes— if  that  is 
a  duty  imposed  on  them— why  can  they  not 
vote? 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 
minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  how  can  he  in  pro- 
vincial legislation  deny  the  judges  a  vote  in 


any  election?  How  can  he  deny  them,  for  in- 
stance, a  vote  in  a  federal  election?  Or  is  he 
talking  about  provincial  and  municipal  elec- 
tions? 

Hon.  R.  Welch:  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice,  Attorney  General):  The  Canada  Elec- 
tions Act  disenfranchises  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  federal  elections  Act?  All 
judges?  The  provincial  judges  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  cannot  vote  in  the 
federal  election. 

•Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
not,  I  would  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
members  here.  I  think  it  is  not  right.  These 
were  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  pose  re- 
garding the  bill.  I  thought  the  bill  was  ex- 
tremely wide  when  it  said  "any  election,"  and 
I  wanted  to  know  what  elections  he  had  in 
mind.  Secondly,  maybe  the  minister  has  some 
cogent  reason  for  this  bill,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  aware  of  any. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  com- 
ments about  the  bill  as  well.  Obviously  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try  and  reinforce  the 
independence  and  impartiality  of  judges,  and 
I  would  just  say  to  this  minister  in  particular, 
because  of  his  general  responsibility  for  the 
status  of  judges,  that  if  the  bill  were  even 
required,  which  we  dispute,  there  are  surely 
a  number  of  areas  which  are  more  important 
and  in  which  the  qualities  of  independence 
of  the  judiciary  are  much  more  strongly  com- 
promised than  in  the  area  of  the  Election 
Act.  As  the  minister  knows,  it's  quite  com- 
mon for  people  who  have  had  a  history  of 
activity  in  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties 
to  become  judges  in  this  country.  This  has 
been  something  which  has  been  with  us  since 
Confederation,  and  occasionally  just  in  order 
to  dignify  the  system  one  even  sees  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  people  who  are  Nov 
Democrats,  like  Justice  Berger  at  the  federal 
level,  in  order  to  dignify  the  general  appoint- 
ment of  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 

It's  not  possible  for  someone  who  has  been 
a  party  man  for  much  of  his  or  her  life  to 
simply  abandon  that  the  day  they  become  a 
judge.  Clearly  the  quality  of  being  a  judge 
is  the  ability  to  rise  above  one's  partisan  past 
in  making  judgements,  even  in  dealing  with 
matters  that  may  affect  a  political  party  or 
may  affect  the  tendencies  or  ideals  and  poli- 
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cies    one    may   have    espoused    during    one's 
active  or  partially  active  political  career. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  judiciary,  despite 
the  manner  of  patronage  appointments  which 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  judges,  still  en- 
joys the  respect  it  has  in  this  country,  is 
surely  a  tribute  to  the  fact  that  most  if  not 
all  judges  manage  to  rise  above  that  kind  of 
past. 

The  second  point  about  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  is  that  in  rising  above  their 
past  the  single  biggest  problem  they  have  is 
probably  not  their  partisanship,  or  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
a  particular  election,  it  is  the  fact  that  judges 
are  drawn  from  a  very  narrow  class  basis, 
that  is  they  tend  to  come  from  the  upper 
middle  class.  They  tend  to  have  been  raised 
as  children  in  comfortable,  if  not  prosperous 
homes,  to  have  had  a  privileged  education, 
and  to  have  lived  a  life  of  privilege  as  well- 
paid  members  of  society,  successful  members 
of  the  bar,  before  they  entered  the  judiciary. 

When  judges  embark  in  areas  of  economic 
and  social  policymaking  or  policy  interpreta- 
tion, as  so  often  happens  these  days,  it  is 
clear  that  their  impartiality  is  even  more  put 
to  the  test,  I  would  suggest,  than  when  it  is 
a  matter,  say  of  sitting  on  a  recount  or  a 
judicial  controvert  of  an  election  in  which 
a  political  party  of  which  they  may  have 
happened  to  have  been  a  member  happens  to 
be  involved. 

Standing  above  one's  past  is  an  awful  lot 
easier  when  it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  controvert 
than  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  escape  one's 
class  origins  and  come  to  a  decision,  say  in 
a  labour-management  dispute  or  a  matter  of 
economic  crime  in  which  one's  social  and 
class  peers,  that  is  business  executives,  are 
being  brought  before  the  courts  on  a  matter 
of  combines,  of  price  fixing  or  other  kinds  of 
illegal  trade  practices.  In  fact  often  we  find 
that  the  judges  fail  that  test.  They  will  mete 
out  a  30-day  sentence  to  some  business  execu- 
tive for  an  economic  crime  which  has  victim- 
ized thousands  and  thousands  of  consumers 
across  the  country,  while  not  winking  an  eye- 
lid the  next  week  at  giving  a  year-and-a-half 
or  two-year  sentence  to  somebody  who  stole 
small  amounts  in  order  to  feed  a  family. 
That  kind  of  anomaly  still  goes  on  because 
of  the  class  bias  of  judges;  they  don't  escape 
their  backgrounds  in  that  particular  area. 

The  minister  should  be  thinking  about  ways 
in  which  judges  can  be  aided  to  more  truly 
apply  justice  in  the  kinds  of  example  I'm 
giving.  The  fact  that  they  have  the  vote,  I 
would  suggest,   may  in  some  slight  manner 


help  them  come  to  grips  with  the  economic 
and  social  policy  problems  that  confront  gov- 
ernments at  the  three  levels  or  at  the  two 
levels  affected  by  this  bill.  It  would  there- 
fore, I  suggest,  be  a  more  progressive  step 
that  they  have  the  vote  rather  than  not. 

If  the  minister  is  concerned  about  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  and  about  the 
problem  of  conflicts  of  interest,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  much  more  urgent  on  his  agenda 
would  be  the  question  of  why  it  is,  some  six 
or  seven  years  after  publication  of  the  Mc- 
Ruer  report,  judges  still  sit  on  police  com- 
missions for  the  majority  of  police  forces  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Now  that  is  a  clear, 
direct,  ever-present  conflict  of  interest,  which 
I  would  suggest  not  only  compromises  the 
police,  but  also  on  a  day-to-day  basis  violates 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  because 
they  are  dealing  with  evidence  submitted  by 
police  officers,  or  they  are  dealing  with  police 
prosecutors  in  the  lower  courts,  over  whom 
they  may  have  very  substantial  jurisdiction 
as  members  of  the  police  commission  for  that 
particular  area. 

If  the  minister  is  concerned  about  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary,  by  all  means 
let  him  move  in  that  particular  direction; 
but  as  the  member  for  Riverdale  has  said, 
we  don't  see  why  the  government  should 
now  restrict  the  franchise.  We  believe  that 
judges  are  capable,  and  have  shown  that 
they  are  capable  in  the  past,  of  applying 
justice  without  being  compromised  by  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  exercised  their  right 
to  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  have  a  few  words  to  say.  I,  too, 
cannot  understand  why  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  being  introduced. 

While  some  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  all  too  unfor- 
tunately still  prevails— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Present  company  in  this 
House  excepted. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  the  judges 
don't  even  have  the  right  to  vote,  then  their 
control  by  the  civil  service,  which  does  exist 
today  in  many  ways,  would  only  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  disenfranchised. 
We  might  then  see  judges  feeling  even  more 
forced  than  some  do  today  to  take  to  the 
public  media  to  express  concerns  about  the 
social  aspects  of  the  matters  with  which  they 
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are  dealing  and  the  persons  who  come  be- 
fore them. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  realizes  that  there 
are  some  very  indirect  kinds  of  directives  to 
judges,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  which  I  feel 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  Indeed, 
they  should  have  complete  autonomy  in  the 
affairs  of  their  courts;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
minister  is  aware  of  examples  where  this  has 
not  been  the  case. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote,  then  we  are  further  making 
them  subject  to  the  types  of  directives  that 
they  already  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Can  the  hon.  member 
give  me  some  examples?  I  really  don't  under- 
stand that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  let  me  say  this:  For 
instance,  when  it  is  decided  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice that  they  will  clock  a  judge  in  the  court, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  directive 
or  matter  of  influencing  the  way  in  which  a 
judge  shall  deal  with  the  cases  before  him  or 
before  her.  I  hope  this  has  now  been  stopped, 
but  it  was  indeed  a  fact  of  life.  That  is  one 
t-xample.  There  are  many  others,  where  the 
administration  of  the  Attorney  General's 
ministry  issue  directives  that  affect  the  way 
in  which  a  judge  functions  in  that  kind  of 
way. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  any  influence  on  the  way  in  which 
the  determination  shall  come  about.  But  I 
am  saying  that  if  we  have  people  sitting 
clocking  judges  in  a  court,  it  has  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  wav  in  which  that  judge 
is  going  to  carry  out  his  or  her  conduct  of 
the  hearing,  unless  they  happen  to  be  inde- 
pendent enough  and  perhaps  Scottish  enough 
not  to  go  along  with  it. 

We  talk  about  autonomy,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  has  a  greater  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  judiciary 
than  I  have,  but  I  say  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  no  way  to  protect  the  auton- 
omy of  the  judiciary.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
for  a  long  time  judges  were  concerned  about 
any  kind  of  participation,  and  some  of  them 
didn't  vote  when  they  had  the  right  to  sim- 
ply because  they  didn't  know  whether  they 
should  or  not.  But  they  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  and  I  think  they  are  big 
enough  boys  and  girls  who  can  avoid  any  of 
the  problems  of  being  canvassed  in  the  very 
nicest  way.  I  don't  think  that  they're  children, 
but  I  do  think  they  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
the   shaping   of   justice  in   this   country   and 


ought  to  be  able  to  have  that  kind  of  a  voice. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  on  Bill  140  before  second  reading? 
Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
I'm  quite  delighted  that  we  would  have  this 
type  of  debate  on  a  matter  of  principle  such 
as  this.  I  would  like  to  respond  as  briefly 
as  I  can  to  the  points  which  have  been  raised, 
all  of  which  deserve  a  reply.  May  I  start  with 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  when  she 
talks  quite  properly  about  members  of  the 
bench  having  some  contribution  to  make  to- 
wards the  administration  of  justice,  particu- 
larly from  an  organizational  point  of  view. 

I  think  the  expression  used  by  the  hon. 
member  was  having  some  involvement  in  "the 
shaping  of  justice,"  and  I  would  want  to 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  through  you, 
the  members  of  the  House,  that  I  respect 
that  point.  Indeed,  the  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission itself,  in  its  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts,  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations  with  respect  to  court 
organization  and  administration.  I'll  be  re- 
porting to  the  House  in  due  course  as  to  how 
we  hope  to  approach  that  report  and  its 
recommendations,  particularly  as  it  will  in- 
volve the  bench  from  all  respects  to  be 
advising  me  and  the  consultation  which  1 
will  have  with  the  judiciary  with  respect  to 
those  recommendations,  to  satisfy  myself  that 
they  are  very  much  involved  in  the  verv  care- 
ful consideration  of  those  recommendations, 
which  I  assume  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  shaping  of 
justice  as  it  will  appear  to  the  public  and, 
indeed,  a  system  with  which  they  have  to 
work. 

I'm  at  some  loss  as  to  how  I  might  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  with  respect  to 
the  concern  she  has  that  if,  in  fact,  judges 
do  not  have  the  franchise  there  will  be  in 
increased  domination  of  judges  bj  the  civil 
service,  particularly  in  dav-to-day  administra- 
tion. I  really  don't  know  how  being  able  to 
rdse  the  franchise  would  change  that,  if, 
in  fact,  that  exists  in  any  deterring  way. 
However,  the  point  has  been  made  and  I 
would  certainly  satisfy  myself  that  most 
judges  feel  that  they  have  control  of  their 
own  court  and  their  own  situation.  Indeed, 
this  minister  has  said  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, talking  in  terms  of  the  administration 
of  the  courts  generally,  that  I  in  no  way 
want  to  interfere  with  the  judges*  preroga- 
tives in  that  regard. 
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The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  raised  some 
very  interesting  points  with  respect  to  the 
whole  question  of  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary. He  raised  some  questions  with  respect 
to  the  methods  of  appointment  of  judges,  and 
raised  some  questions  with  respect  to  the 
diversification  of  economic  and  social  back- 
grounds of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
accept  this  very  important  office  in  our  soci- 
ety, from  the  standpoint  of  how  this  may  or 
may  not  influence  the  adjudicative  function  of 
these  particular  people.  This  province,  I  think, 
can  take  some  pride  in  having  introduced 
legislation  some  years  ago  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  judicial  council,  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  refers  all  names  for  ap- 
pointments. Indeed,  I  found,  certainly  in  my 
limited  experience  in  this  portfolio,  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  that  I've 
made  to  my  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  regard- 
ing appointments  to  the  provincial  bench, 
that  this  council  has  taken  its  responsibilities 
very  seriously  as  it,  in  fact,  takes  on  this 
particular  job  of  analyzing  and  checking  into 
the  background  and  the  material  that's  made 
available  to  it  with  respect  to  those  who 
would  be  nominated.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
forms  a  fairly  important  part  of  the  appoint- 
ment process. 

Mr.   Cassidy:     I   acknowledge   that,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  want,  though,  to  go 
on  to  the  other  point.  Here,  once  again,  I'm 
not  able  to  generalize  with  respect  to  the 
social-economic  background  from  which  these 
appointees  come.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bit 
dangerous  to  generalize,  as  the  hon.  member 
has,  to  suggest  they  all  come  from  back- 
grounds that,  in  fact,  would  be  upper  middle 
class— was  that  the  expression  he  used?— or 
upper  class.  I  think  it  would  deny  the 
appointment  of  many  people  who,  perhaps, 
have  come  from  backgrounds— and  I'm  at 
some  disadvantage  because  I'd  have  to  take 
each  individual  case  to  be  fair— which,  in 
fact,  would  not  necessarily  fall  into  the  gen- 
eral classification  to  which  the  hon.  member 
makes  reference.  Indeed  I  would  take  it  that 
many  people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they've  been  able  to  acquire  the  educational 
background  necessary  for  their  law  degree 
and  ultimately  to  be  qualified  for  employ- 
ment, may  well  have  come  from  backgrounds 
like  many  of  us.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
backgrounds,  coming  from  homes  where  par- 
ents have  not  been  considered  to  be  even 
middle  class,  but  there  has  been  a  certain 
example  set  in  those  homes  with  respect  to 
hard  work  and  the  acquiring  of  education. 


I  do  want  to  be  careful  because  I  can't 
make  any  general  comment  on  this.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  having  to  take  into  account  the 
individual  people  who  now  serve  in  this 
capacity  and  trace  their  background.  I  do 
regard  the  point  made,  from  the  standpoint 
of  satisfying  ourselves  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  things  that  are  being  referred  to  the 
bench  these  days,  that  we  maintain  this 
degree  of  independence  and  impartiality.  I 
do  recognize  how  important  the  role  of  the 
judicial  council  is. 

The  question  of  police  commissions  troubles 
this  minister.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  in  our  policy  field,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr), 
and  particularly  now  since  we  have  the  task 
force  report  on  policing  and  the  organization 
of  policing,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  be  telling 
any  secrets  to  the  House  if,  as  even  my 
predecessors  have  said  in  some  occasions— 
and  I  agree— I  express  some  concern  with 
respect  to  provincial  court  judges  serving  on 
police  commissions  for  some  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  do 
anything  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  coming  to  any  con- 
clusions on  that  particular  matter,  I  thought 
since  we  now  have  the  task  force  report  it 
was  important  to  hear  other  points  of  view, 
and  there  are  other  points  of  view  on  the 
particular  subject.  There  are  people  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  police  commissions 
and  having  judicial  persons  on  those  commis- 
sions. They  see  something  in  the  impartiality 
from  the  standpoint  of  judges  and  maybe 
from  the  standpoint  of  enfranchisement  too, 
to  tell  the  truth,  in  an  inferential  way.  There 
are  people  who  have  other  points  of  view  and 
I  think  in  fairness  it  is  important  to  satisfy 
ourself  that  we  have  listened  to  all  these  ar- 
guments as  well. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  sort  of  like  Plato's  guar- 
dians, in  other  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  are  people  who 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  some  point  in 
our  law  enforcement  organization  ensuring 
that  the  immediate  governing  body  is  at 
arm's  length  away  from  the  immediate  ac- 
countability of  being  simply  a  committee  of 
council,  if  the  member  knows  what  I  mean. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  suggest  that  there 
are  ways  to  respect  that  without  necessarily 
going  the  judicial  route,  and  I  understand 
that  argument.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  at  this 
time  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
I'm  not  avoiding  his  point,  but  rather  I  feel 
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that  we  do  have  to  come  to  grips-  with  that 
particular  matter  and  we  will. 

I  then  want  to  make  reference  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  and 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  reasoning  behind  this.  I  think  in 
all  fairness  I  would  have  to  admit  that  per- 
haps it  is  more  on  the  basis  of  principle  than 
practicality.  It  is  more  perhaps  on  the  basis  of 
appearance  with  respect  to  our  system.  Yet 
when  I  say  that  I  don't  want  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  principle  and  tradition  and  ap- 
pearance in  this  particular  area. 

We  have  a  system  which  I  think  we  would 
agree  is  highly  regarded.  I  don't  think  this  is 
the  place  to  start  making  comparisons  with 
other  jurisdictions  but  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  we  have  built  up  a  judicial  system  in  this 
jurisdiction,  in  fact  in  our  country,  that  has 
the  public  confidence  that  it  does.  I  think  the 
question  of  appearance  and  impartiality  and 
so  on  Is  very  important. 

In  attempting  to  respond  to  these  points. 
I'm  cautioned  by  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  quite  fairly  says,  that  he  can't  be 
convinced  with  respect  to  some  of  these  ar- 
guments. Nevertheless,  I  might  say  with  the 
same  type  of  conviction  that  I  really  believe 
that  it's  important  to  underline  the  very  simple 
fact  set  out  in  the  statement  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  itself.  The  disqualifica- 
tion from  voting  is  designed  to  protect  the 
independence  and  the  impartiality  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  appearance  of  which  might— and  I 
underline  that  because  I  said  it  might— be 
endangered,  especially  when  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  county  court  are 
called  upOn  to  adjudicate  matters  arising  in 
"•ea  of  election  law. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  quite 
properly  says,  "What  do  the  judges  feel  about 
this  themselves?  They  are  the  people  af- 
fected." I  would  point  out  to  him  that  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  their 
council  asked  us  to  do  this.  They  were  quite 
disturbed  when  the  new  Election  Act  came 
in  and,  in  fact,  provided  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  vote.  They  met  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Appeal  Court  wrote  to  the  deputy 
minister  of  the  ministry  at  that  time,  pointing 
out  the  concern  of  the  judges  with  respect  to 
that,  and  asked  that  the  enfranchisement 
granted  by  the  Election  Act  be  changed  and 
that  they,  in  fact,  be  disenfranchised. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  have  resolutions  to  do 
with  that?  That  is  not  the— 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is  that  that  may 
well  be  on  the  basis  of  information  which  the 
hon.  member  has.  I  am  acting  on  the  strength 
of  the  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by 
the  Council  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario,  adopted  at  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil and  so  on,  and  the  letter  from  the  Chief 
justice,  which  would  indicate  in  a  very  strong, 
well-reasoned  way  why  they  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  all  the  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices indicate  this  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  at  this  stage  that  a  vast  majority  of 
judges  feel  that  enfranchisement  represents  a 
retrograde  step  in  that  it  ignores  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  judiciary  is  a  third  and  separate 
branch  in  our  system,  which  really  shouldn't 
participate  in  political  affairs. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  American  doctrine. 

/Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  at  present,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  county  court  judges,  I  do 
remind  the  House,  are  disqualified  from  voting 
in  federal  elections.  The  disqualification  from 
voting,  I  just  simply  repeat,  is  designed  to 
protect  the  independence  and  the  impartiality 
of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  an  American  doctrine; 
we  don't  find  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  the  member  for  River- 
dale  points  out,  there  are  those  who  perhaps 
would  see  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  from  the  basis  of  simply  voting,  but  I 
think  the  appearance  and  the  principle  and 
the  tradition  which  has  built  up  has  indeed 
prompted  me  to  introduce  this  amendment. 
I  am  satisfied  that  in  doing  so  there  has  been 
this  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  bench  itself. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  introducing 
the  bill  because  the  judges  asked  for  it,  not 
because  the  public  interest  demands  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  May  I  ask  a  question  for 
clarification,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  minister  has  mentioned 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  and  the  count) 
court  judges.  Could  he  tell  me  what  resolu- 
tion there  was  from  the  provincial  court 
judges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  no  such  resolution. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  he  ask  them  for  one? 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question  too,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  out  of  order  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  minister  at  this  time.  If  the  minis- 
ter wants  to  accept  a  question,  it  is  all  right 
with  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  his  insistence  on 
the  separation  of  the  judiciary  from  the  other 
two  branches  of  government,  does  he  pro- 
pose, as  a  member  of  the  executive,  to  leave 
the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No— well,  I  mean  cer- 
tainly not  voluntarily,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  minister  is  obviously 
inextricably  intertwined  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  140. 

All  those  in  favour  of  second  reading  of 
Bill  140  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third   reading? 
Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Bill  140.  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Election  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  third 
reading  of  Bill  140  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

STATUTES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  141,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Statutes  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  agree  with  the  second  part 
of  the  bill  but  I  don't  agree  with  the  first 
part.  I  know  it  has  become  the  custom,  and 
I  think  that  the  Legislature  was  extremely 
wise  in  1918  in  putting  in  that  provision  that 
unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  Act,  an  Act 
would  come  into  force  on  a  specific  date.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  how  many  bills 


there  are  that  have  been  passed  by  this  as- 
sembly that  have  never  been  proclaimed? 
Does  the  minister  have  that  information?  I 
know  of  one,  of  course,  and  that  is  the 
amendment  to  the  Corporations  Informa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know  of  sections— of  one 
section  of  the  Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  quite  agree  that  it  requires 
each  bill  to  have  the  provision  in  it  about 
the  commencement  date;  that  has  been  the 
custom  and  the  procedure  of  the  assembly. 
I  think  it  is  very  wise  to  have  that  in  the 
particular  statute.  If  I  understand  this  correct- 
ly, the  deletion  of  this  provision  from  the 
Statutes  Act— and  I  am  referring  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Act— would  have  the  effect  that  a 
bill  would  not  necessarily,  in  its  terms,  have 
to  have  any  statement  as  to  when  it  would 
come  into  force,  other  than  if  the  government 
wished  it  to  come  into  force  on  a  particular 
date,  because  it  would  follow  automatically 
that  the  last  step  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  is 
the  royal  assent,  and  the  giving  of  the  royal 
assent  would  bring  that  Act  into  force  unless 
the  Act  provided  otherwise  by  its  terms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  merit  in  leav- 
ing the  Act  as  it  is. 

I  would  be  extremely  interested  to  know 
why,  at  this  particular  point  in  this  session 
of  the  Legislature,  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
pass  this  kind  of  a  statute.  Probably,  I  guess, 
because  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
economy  of  time  and  the  minister  puts  in  a 
bill  like  this.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  in  there; 
I  doubt  very  much  if  we  are  going  to  save 
very  much  by  way  of  printing  costs.  I  also 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to 
investigate  five  years  from  now  to  determine 
how  much  has  been  saved  by  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  kind  of  a  minor  statement  about  the 
economy  that  is  involved  in  it.  That  wasn't 
the  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  reason  was 
and  why  they  feel  that  what  was  done  in 
1918  should  now  be  reversed  in  1974.  We 
got  along  with  it— I  would  assume  that  we 
got  along  with  it— for  56  years.  I  guess  it's 
not  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance; 
it  is  not  a  matter  which  is  talked  about  very 
much  in  the  riding  of  Riverdale,  I  know. 
Perhaps  on  the  Danforth  on  a  Saturday 
morning  people  are  concerned  about  it.  I 
haven't  heard  it  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  on  the  bill  before  the  minister 
replies? 

The  hon.  minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  or  two 
specific  questions  were  addressed  to  me.  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  to  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1973, 
and  at  pages  1671  and  1672  there  are  listed 
Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  not  proclaimed  as  of 
March  13,  1974;  they  represent  about  a  page 
and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch.  I  haven't  counted  them 
all,  but  they  are  listed  there  in  part  B.  I  can 
do  nothing  further  than  to  point  out  that  the 
removal  of  this  particular  requirement  is  con- 
sistent with  similar  legislation  in  all  other 
jurisdictions  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  the  minister  mean  we 
are  lagging  behind  this  time,  that  we  are  the 
last  one?  Instead  of  being  ahead  of  the  game, 
we  are  behind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  I  am  told  that  it 
will  result  not  only  in  savings  in  terms  of 
printing  costs,  but  also  in  reducing  the  time 
within  which  the  annual  volume  can  be  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  it  would  be  fairly  impor- 
tant, in  the  public  interest,  to  have  the 
volumes  published  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill  141,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Statutes 
Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Think  of  the  number  of  dol- 
lars it  is  going  to  cost  to  print  that  amend- 
ment and  this  government  talks  about  saving 
money. 


EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  142,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Execution 
Act. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Who  is  the 
minister  going  to  execute? 


bill 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill  142,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Execution 
Act. 


JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature  Act. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No  amendments? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Welch  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  139.  Carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that 
has  several  parts  to  it;  some  of  them  I  am  in 
agreement  with  and  some  I'm  not.  And  I'm 
going  to  have  to  talk  about  the  various 
principles  in  the  bill  on  this  debate. 

The  first  principle  is  increasing  the  size 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  recognize  with 
the  minister  and  with  others  that  the  business 
before  the  courts  has  greatly  increased  and 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  of  justice  if  our  Court 
of  Appeal  bench  was  expanded  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  statute. 

May  I  say  that  in  recent  years,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  character 
of  appointments  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
been  outstanding,  and  the  kindness,  courtesy 
and  attention  which  that  bench  in  particular 
has  been  giving  to  matters  that  come  before 
them  is  most  appreciated  by  all  members  of 
the  profession  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking.  So  without  very  much 
hesitation  I  can  support,  and  my  party  with 
me  will  support,  the  increase  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  by  adding  what  will  amount  to, 
I  guess,  an  extra  panel;  that  will  certainly 
help  in  the  speedy  administration  of  justice. 

The  next  section,  withdrawing  of  a  lis 
pendens,  can  now  be  done  by  an  order  of  the 
court  in  which  the  action  or  proceeding  was 
commenced.  I  think  that  makes  sense  and 
really  doesn't  need  any  great  debate  at  all. 
We  can  support  that  one. 
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But  it's  section  3,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  puzzles 
me  completely;  and  I  don't  really  see  how 
I  can  support  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Or  any  employer  could 
support. 

Mr.   Singer:    In  subsection  2(a)   it  says: 
Subject  to  subsection  3,  no  person  shall, 

(a)  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  photo- 
graph, motion  picture  or  other  record  cap- 
able of  producing  visual  representations  by 
electronic  means  or  otherwise,  or  make  or 
attempt  to  make  a  graphic  portrait  or 
sketch, 

(i)  at  a  judicial  proceeding,  or 

(ii)  of  any  person  entering  or  leaving  the 
room  in  which  the  judicial  proceeding  is 
to  be  or  has  been  convened,  or 
(iii)  of  any  person  in  the  environs  of  the 
room  or  the  building  in  which  the  judicial 
proceeding  is  to  be  or  has  been  convened 
where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  such  person  is  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  or  leaving  the  proceeding; 
ior 

(b)  publish,  broadcast,  reproduce  or 
otherwise  disseminate  any  photograph,  mo- 
tion picture,  record  portrait  or  sketch  taken 
or  made  in  contravention  of  clause  a. 

Subsection  3  is  a  qualification  which  allows 
any  of  these  things  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  judicial  proceedings  as  ordered  by 
the  judge  and  "with  the  consent  of  the  part- 
ies and  witnesses,  for  such  educational  or 
instructional  purposes  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  judce." 

It  seems  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  today 
the  Attorney  General  should  suddenly  express 
great  concern  about  this  sort  of  thing.  Cer- 
tainly in  my  experience  in  court  these  mat- 
ters seem  to  have  been  well  handled  by  the 
presiding  judge.  It's  almost  been  an  auto- 
matic rule  that  pictures  shall  not  be  taken 
that  you  won't  bring  in  television  cameras 
and  go  through  the  glare  of  klieg  lights  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  why  is  a  sketch 
offensive  to  the  Attorney  General?  How  does 
it  detract  from  the  process  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice?  Why  is  an  artist  who  sits 
quietly  at  his  position  in  court,  probably  at 
a  press  table,  any  more  objectionable  than 
a  reporter  who  sits  beside  him?  Is  an  artist 
disturbing  the  proceedings  of  the  court  when 
he  makes  his  drawing  more  than  the  reporter 
who  makes  notes  in  his  book?  What  is  the 
distinction?  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the 
drawing  of  a  sketch  going  to  disrupt  the 
proceedings    in    the    courtroom   or    going   to 


derogate  from  the  quality  of  justice  being 
administered  in  the  court?  I  think  that  addi- 
tional inclusion  is  unexplainable,  and  I  would 
urge  the  Attorney  General  to  delete  it.  I  see 
no  point  in  it  at  all. 

The  second  difficulty  I  have  with  this  sec- 
tion is  the  use  of  the  word  "environs."  I  know 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  his  idea  of 
what  environs  might  mean.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  press  gallery  have  wondered  about 
what  environs  might  mean.  There  are  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  what  environs  might 
mean.  Whatever  we  say  in  this  House,  if  we 
adopt  this  wording,  really  isn't  going  to  affect 
the  wording.  I  suppose  Judge  A  might  con- 
sider that  the  environs  of  the  new  courthouse 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  would  include  the 
city  hall  square.  Perhaps  it  could  include 
Queen  St.  or  Bay  St.  It  might,  in  fact,  in- 
clude the  ground  floor  in  the  new  court- 
house, where  administrative  offices  are,  where 
the  sheriff's  office  is,  where  the  county  court 
clerk's  office  is,  where  the  surrogate  court 
office  is.  I  see  that  there  is  some  assent  over 
there  under  the  gallery  with  that  latest  idea, 
but  I  don't  see  why,  if  someone  is  walking 
across  the  city  hall  square  on  their  way  to 
the  new  courthouse,  that  word  might  be  so 
broadly  interpreted.  Or  perhaps  they  are 
walking  up  Bay  St.,  as  many  lawyers  do  on 
their  way  to  court.  Is  that  part  of  the  en- 
virons? Or  if  they  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  that  part  of  the 
environs?  I  think  that  draws  the  swath  far 
too  wide. 

There  is  one  city  in  Ontario  that  someone 
was  mentioning  to  me  the  other  day  where 
the  courtroom  facilities  are  on  the  10th  floor 
of  a  large  building.  Are  the  environs  the  other 
nine  floors,  where  completely  unrelated  mat- 
ters may  be  being  carried  on?  I  don't  know. 
I  think  the  choice  of  that  word  is  a  very, 
very  bad  one,  and  I  don't  think  the  section 
should  go  through  with  the  word  "environs" 
being  included  as  a  part  of  it. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  see  any  real 
reason  at  all  for  the  inclusion  of  section  3 
in  this  statute.  "Every  person  who  is  in  con- 
travention of  this  section"-the  penalty  sec- 
tion-"is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  on  summary 
conviction  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  to  imprisonment"  for  six  months 
or  both.  Surely  if  a  judge  has  seen  fit  to  make 
the  appropriate  orders,  as  judges  do,  or  to 
deal  with  decorum  in  his  courtroom,  and  if 
someone  has  chosen  to  disregard  the  judge's 
direction,  the  various  penalties  for  contempt 
are  available  to  that  judge  if  he  should,  in 
fact,  want  to  use  them. 
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I  would  urge  the  minister  to  delete  sec- 
tion 3  from  the  Act.  I  don't  think  it  adds 
anything  to  our  system  of  administration  of 
justice;  in  fact,  it  clutters  it  up  with  restric- 
tions that  heretofore  have  not  seemed  to  be 
necessary  in  any  way.  I  haven't  heard  any- 
one complaining  about  sketches,  and  I  haven't 
heard  anyone  say  that  whatever  prohibitions 
now  exist  should  be  extended  to  environs, 
whatever  environs  may  be.  While  we  will 
support  the  bill  on  second  reading  in  prin- 
ciple, we  will  ask  that  it  go  to  committee  and 
we  will  certainly  oppose  the  inclusion  in  it 
of  section  3. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  rather 
important  engagement  so  I  will  of  necessity 
be  quite  brief.  But  my  colleagues  will  pursue 
the  debate  in  some  depth. 

I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  increasing  the  number  of  Court 
of  Appeal  judges.  I  could  understand,  if  the 
information  were  made  available  that  there 
may  be  some  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
judges  on  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  I  just 
don't  believe  that  the  number  of  cases  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal  is  such  that  the 
present  complement  of  judges  cannot  deal 
with  the  matter.  I  certainly  have  not  seen  anv 
information— I  may  have  overlooked  it  if  it 
was  made  available,  though  I  tend  not  to 
overlook  that  kind  of  information— but  I 
think  you  have  to  justify  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  that  matter. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  minister  was  invok- 
ing Montesquieu  and  the  American  system. 
In  the  other  section  of  the  bill,  he  is  excluding 
the  American  system.  It  has  become  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States  courts,  in  lieu  of 
taking  photographs,  which  is  necessarily  dis- 
tractive  of  the  court  procedure,  that  artists 
do  sit  in  the  court  and  make  sketches  of  the 
various  persons  who  are  involved  in  the  court 
proceedings,  be  they  judge,  prosecutor,  de- 
fence counsel,  witnesses,  interested  members 
of  the  public,  jurors,  or  others.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  would  indicate  that  an  artist 
sketching  persons  in  the  court  would  be  dis- 
tractive  or  disruptive  of  the  court  proceed- 
ing. We  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  interested 
in  the  openness  of  the  court  proceeding,  the 
publicity  attendant  on  the  court  proceeding, 
the  publicity  attendant  on  the  court  proceed- 
ing, so  long  as  we  are  not  interfering  with 
the  process  of  justice  in  those  courts  and  so 
long  as  we  are  not  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  persons  who  are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister  had  brought 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Police  Act  to  pro- 


hibit the  photographing  of  persons  who  are 
apprehended  by  the  police  and  are  led  out  of 
a  police  station  handcuffed  to  a  detective- 
ana  of  course  the  caption  always  has  to  be 
perfectly  clear  to  distinguish  the  detect  ive 
from  the  person  who  is  apprehended,  you 
know;  they  have  to  be  very  careful  about  tfiat. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   The  suspect  is  better  dressed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  providing  him  with  a  piece  of  cardboard 
so  that  he  can  hide  his  face.  That  is  far 
more  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  than  an  artist  being 
in  the  court  and  unobtrusively  sketching 
what  takes  place.  That's  public  business. 
All  of  us  can  go  there.  I  think  it  is  im- 
mensely damaging  to  any  citizen,  before  any 
trial  has  taken  place,  if  he  is  apprehended 
by  the  police  and  then  subject  to  no  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  his  right  of  privacy 
with  respect  to  photographs  that  are  taken 
of  him  when  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

If  the  minister  had  introduced  that  kind  of 
a  bill,  we  would  certainly  support  it.  but  he 
always  starts  at  the  wrong  end.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  which  can  affect  the  pro- 
cess of  justice  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
an  artist  making  a  sketch.  I  agree  entirely 
about  the  photographs  and  I  agree  entirely 
about  the  motion  picture  part  of  it,  because 
the  equipment  necessary  for  that  kind  of 
activity,  the  positioning  of  it  and  so  on,  is 
disruptive  of  the  quiet  orderly  process  of 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  is  disruptive  not  of 
the  decorum  of  the  court  but  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  who  are  involved,  who 
entitled  to  the  undivided  attention  of  th^ 
judge,  the  prosecutor,  the  plaintiffs  counsel 
or  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  jury,  if  there  is  a  jury.  That's 
a  different  matter.  I  agree  with  the  question 
about  other  kinds  of  equipment,  but  in  this 
day  and  age  to  rule  out  the  artist's  sketch 
has  no  merit  whatsoever  in   my  judgement. 

I  would  say,  and  I  wasn't  being  facetious, 
that  the  minister  mav  well  have  occasion  to 
look  at  the  Police  Act  with  a  view  to  the 
question  of  protecting  people  who  are  ar- 
rested from  having  their  photographs  tak<  n. 
which  is  much  more  damaging  than 
possible  artist's  sketch  could  conceivably  be 
to  a  person  who,  by  the  orderly  process  of 
justice,  finds  himself  in  a  court.  It  i^ 
normal  hazard  of  everyday  life.  Which  of  us 
may  not  be  there  on  almost  any  occasion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:    In  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Renwick:    Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:    Or  in  the  environs. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  The  environs  bothers  me. 
It  is  a  beautiful  English  term,  derived  from 
ancient  Greek,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Campbell:    It  is  hazy  Greek. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  any  event,  I  think  it  is 
a  very  hazy  term  to  have  in  a  statute,  but 
that  isn't  my  principal  concern.  My  principal 
concern  is  that  the  artist's  sketch  is  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  providing  the  public  with  in- 
formation about  what  goes  on  in  courts,  some 
visual  reproduction  of  the  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  those  court  activities.  So  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  it  would  be  much 
more  important  in  my  view  to  pass  an  Act 
relating  to  the  protection  of  people  under 
the  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre.  Excuse  me,  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  is  first. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  shall  be  brief,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  go  over  all  the 
points  which  have  been  raised.  I  must  say 
that  I  do  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  prohibition  against  elec- 
tronic devices  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  think 
that  could  remain  there  but  the  matter  of 
sketches  I  cannot  understand.  We  have  re- 
porters sitting  there,  they  are  taking  down 
the  proceedings,  they  are  naming  names,  they 
are  regurgitating  some  of  the  things  which 
have  happened  in  the  court,  and  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  sketching 
should  be  prohibited. 

My  real  concern  here,  while  I  accept  all 
that  has  been  said  before,  is  the  terminology 
and  the  use  of  the  word  "environs."  When 
one  looks  at  the  penalties,  it  seems  to  me 
it  ought  to  be  spelled  out  pretty  clearly 
what  it  is  we  are  talking  about.  When,  in 
the  first  place,  the  bill  says  "in  the  environs 
of  the  room  in  which  the  judicial  proceeding 
is  to  be  or  has  been  convened,"  then  possibly 
it  is  open  to  some  definition.  But  when  it 
adds  to  that  the  building,  then  truly  I  wonder 
how  we  can  hope  to  interpret  it  adequately 
in  order  to  protect  those  who  may  without 
anv  real  intent  violate  what  is  proposed  in 
this  legislation.  I  have  always  felt,  as  with 
taxing  statutes,  those  statutes  which  impose 
this  sort  of  liability  ought  to  be  very  clear 
in  law.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  that  at  least, 
if  nothing  else,  we  might  have  some  better 
definition  of  what  we  mean  in  subsection 
(2)(a)(iii).    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
have  a  couple  of  comments  to  make  on  this. 
The  first  comment  relates  a  bit  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  on  the  previous  bill  this 
afternoon  where  I  was  raising  the  question 
as  to  why  the  minister  would  attack  the 
gnat  of  whether  or  not  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  was  affected  by  their  franchise, 
while  ignoring  the  beam— it  is  the  mote  and 
the  beam  I  am  talking  about  I  guess,  and 
the  minister  as  a  good  Anglican  would  know 
of  what  I  am  speaking— in  the  question  of 
the  judiciary  forming  part  of  police  com- 
missions. I  have  a  feeling  that  the  first  two 
sections  of  these  amendments  are  rather  in 
the  same  kind  of  situation  as  well. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  tells  me,  while 
there  may  be  problems  with  the  backup  of 
civil  cases  before  the  High  Court,  he  is  not 
aware,  as  he  said  in  the  House,  of  any  par- 
ticular problems  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  As 
I  was  reflecting  on  this,  and  I  would  confess 
that  I  am  not  of  the  judicial  training  that  the 
minister  or  the  member  for  Riverdale  is,  I 
recall  there  has  been  no  action  yet  on  the 
very  important  report  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ontario.  The  recommendations  there  among 
other  things  included  a  better  scheduling  of 
business,  the  appointment  of  lay  people  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  justice,  better 
scheduling  and  rather  tougher  treatment  of 
counsel  in  particular,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
repeated  delays  in  the  courts  were  not  caused 
by  dilatory  actions  by  counsel  or  by  the 
present  practice  where  by  certain  very  busy 
lawyers  simply  take  on  more  than  they  can 
carry  and  still  manage  to  keep  their  lives 
sane  by  a  succession  of  postponements  and 
delays  of  trials,  which  they  achieve  with  the 
complaisance  of  their  fellow  gentlemen  at  the 
bar  who  are  the  lawyers  who  grant  them 
these  delays. 

Surely  those  kinds  of  questions  should  be 
raised  and  resolved  before  the  Band-Aid  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  court  of  appeal  is 
applied.  I  would  hope  that  the  minister  might 
give  us  some  of  the  information  on  which  the 
recommendation  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
court  is  being  made,  and  that  he  would  give 
us  that  information  during  the  course  of  our 
committee  stage  study  of  the  bill;  and  that  he 
would  further  explain,  perhaps  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  why  it  is  that  he  is 
going  ahead  with  this  particular  aspect,  yet 
not  touching  the  high  court  where  it  seems 
the  problem  is  of  a  greater  stature,  and  not 
touching  the  more  general  question  about  the 
problems  of  court  administration  that  were 
underlined  by  the  recent  report. 
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If  I  can  come  now  into  the  area  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar,  I  categorically  reject  the 
proposals,  which  are  made  by  the  ministry  or 
by  the  government,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
both  television  cameras,  motion  pictures  and 
still  cameras  and  sketching  in  or  around 
courtrooms. 

I  find  this  a  damaging,  dangerous  and 
retrograde  step  which  is  being  taken  by  the 
minister.  Perhaps  by  his  nod  he  means  that 
he  agrees  with  me  but  that  the  officials  sort 
of  made  him  do  it— but  no;  okay,  he's  shaking 
his  head  now,  okay. 

If  I  could  work  from  the  back  forward; 
if  there  were  any  defence  in  the  proposals 
by  themselves,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  en- 
forcement should  be  by  means  of  the  judicial 
powers  of  contempt  and  that  the  fine  that  was 
laid  out  in  this  particular  case  is  gross  and 
quite  out  of  line  with  the  nature  of  the  pos- 
sible offence. 

Clearly,  if  there  is  a  question  of  privacy 
and  it's  violated,  you  either  can't  compensate 
for  it  at  all  or  else  you're  going  to  get  in- 
volved with  minor  offences  against  the  Act. 
To  put  people  on  penalty  of  a  $10,000  fine 
is  very  substantial,  particularly  with  a  smaller 
news  organization  and  particularly  in  mar- 
ginal cases.  I  would  suggest  that  it's  very 
much  out  of  line  with  the  penalties  which  are 
applied  by  Ontario  statutes  and  by  the  courts 
in  other  cases. 

If  I  can  give  an  example:  When  a  landlord 
in  my  particular  riding  of  Ottawa  Centre 
illegally  evicts  a  tenant  there  is  no  legal  re- 
course and  no  fine.  They  have  violated  no 
criminal  statute  and  that  tenant,  put  out  on 
the  street  illegally  and  forced  to  somehow 
make  do— move  children,  move  furniture,  the 
whole  bit— with  their  whole  life  dismpted  by 
the  wilful  act  of  a  landlord,  that  tenant  can 
only  have  redress  in  the  civil  courts. 

And  the  civil  courts,  if  the  case  ever  gets 
there  which  it  seldom  does,  have  tended  to 
treat  the  whole  thing  very  lightly  and  have 
seen  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  being 
equal.  Maybe  they  have  compensated  th<> 
tenant  to  the  tune  of  the  month's  rent  that  he 
may  have  lost  and  the  living  costs  after  the 
landlord  had  put  him  out  on  the  street.  That's 
the  kind  of  redress  that  a  tennnt  has  when 
his  whole  life  is  disrupted,  and  yet  the  min- 
ister comes  in  with  a  $10,000  fine  in  the  case 
of  the  particular  offence  set  out  in  section  3. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  suggest  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  offence  is 
improvable  and  a  violation  is  unenforceable. 
Reasonable  grounds  for  doubt  can  exist  to  the 
point  where  the  existence  of  these  very  severe 


penalties  is  really  objectionable.  Namely,  the 
minister  will  accept,  I  think,  that  certain 
artists  are  capable  of  recreating  in  their  mind's 
eye,  a  situation  or  a  scene  they  may  have 
seen,  particularly  if  they  have  seen  it  minutes 
or  an  hour  or  so  before. 

Therefore,  it  is  within  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  amendment  here  for  an  artist  work- 
ing for  the  Toronto  Star,  or  the  CBC  or 
whatever,  to  sit  in  and,  at  the  dramatic- 
moment  where  a  suspect  breaks  down  or  t 
witness  makes  a  dramatic  charge,  to  fix  that 
scene  in  their  mind's  eye  and  then  to  go 
away  from  the  environment  of  the  court, 
back  to  their  newspaper  office  or  to  the  CBC 
building,  and  there,  a  few  minutes  later,  to 
sketch  from  memory  what  they  saw;  and  that 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  law. 

We  therefore  get  a  situation  where  we 
have  to  catch  the  artist  in  the  act,  so  to 
speak.  We  have  to  find  him  putting  pencil 
to  paper  or  we  have  to  find  in  his  possession, 
as  he  leaves  the  courtroom,  some  rough 
sketches  from  which  he  will  make  his  finished 
drawing.  We  have  to  search  anybody  who 
happens  to  be  wearing  a  beret  and  a  go 
as  he  enters  or  leaves  the  courtroom.  If  they 
happen  to  be  coming  in  with  a  bit  of  char- 
coal or  a  couple  of  soft  drafting  pencils  in 
their  pocket,  do  we  seize  them?  It  is  all  ludi- 
crous; it  is  really  quite  absurd. 

I  would  suggest  that  because,  as  the  minis- 
ter acknowledges,  artists  are  capable  of  re- 
creating what  they  saw  without  actually  be- 
ing in  the  environs  of  the  courtroom,  what 
he  is  therefore  doing  is  saying  that  a  rather 
less  exact  record  made  by  somebody  who 
was  not  on  the  premises  is  permissible  but  a 
somewhat  more  exact  record  which  may  be 
made  by  somebody  on  the  premise!  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  no  different  than  a 
paper  running  a  picture  of  the  accused  which 
was  not  taken  in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  says  it  is  no 
different  than  a  picture  taken  of  the  accused 
—well,  taken  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Or  a  television  station 
putting  on  a  picture  of  the  accused  or  a  wit- 
ness. The  important  point  in  this  is  what 
goes  on  in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  the  minister  should 
izo  in  fact  that  the  Act  extends  further  than 
that.  For  example,  in  the  citv  of  Ottawa,  as 
I  think  the  minister  knows,  the  police  station 
and  the  courtroom  are  almost  in  the  same 
location.   Certainly  the  courts  are  physically 
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within  the  same  block,  although  they  are  not 
connected  directly  with  the  police  station. 

There  are  detention  cells  .in  the  police 
station  for  prisoners  who  may  have  been  put 
into  the  drunk  tank  or  who  may  have  been 
held  in  the  station  for  an  afternoon  session 
after  having  been  brought  in  from  the  re- 
gional detention  centre  during  the  course  of 
the  morning.  Is  a  prisoner  who  moves  from 
the  Ottawa  police  station  around  the  block 
to  the  Ottawa-Carleton  courthouse  for  a  trial 
at  all  times  within  the  environs  of  the  court- 
house? If  that's  the  case,  then  it  becomes 
illegal  for  a  newspaper  photographer  to  take 
a  picture  of  that  particular  prisoner  or 
accused  on  his  way  from  his  jail  cell  to  the 
courtroom. 

I  don't  know  the  physical  arrangements  of 
the  courts  here  in  Toronto,  as  to  whether  a 
similar  situation  exists.  As  I  recall,  I  think 
the  courts  in  Montreal,  which  are  out  of  this 
jurisdiction,  also  have  cells  and  courtrooms 
within  the  physical  environs  of  the  same 
building  or  the  same  complex. 

According  to  the  letter  of  this  particular 
law,  in  the  particular  case  I've  mentioned, 
whether  it's  Ottawa  or  possibly  other  parts 
of  the  province,  photographs  would  be  for- 
bidden. You  can't  take  photographs  outside 
the  courtroom,  you  can't  take  photographs 
within  the  building  where  the  courtroom  is 
situated  and  you  can't  take  photographs  with- 
in the  environs.  Clearly,  in  that  case,  it's  the 
environs  of  the  building,  which  I  assume 
means  around  the  entrance  of  the  building. 

What  does  one  do  if  an  accused  who  is 
out  on  his  own  recognizance  comes  by  taxi 
or  limousine  or  by  motor  car,  gets  out  at  the 
front  steps  of  the  courthouse  and  simply 
walks  up  the  steps?  In  practical  terms,  the 
newspaper  photographer  or  the  TV  photogra- 
pher will  want  to  be  situated  somewhere  on 
the  steps  of  that  building  to  take  their  pic- 
ture. Yet  that,  I  think,  is  pretty  clearly  within 
the  environs  of  the  building  in  which  the 
courtroom  is  situated.  Therefore,  what  the 
proposed  amendments  say  is  that  in  many 
circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  for  news 
organizations  to  take  any  visual  record  of  the 
accused  or  of  other  people  involved  in  a 
particular  trial  on  the  day  the  trial  is  actually 
taking  place. 

I  wish  the  press  were  here  for  this  particu- 
lar debate  because  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one  which  affects  the  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  the  press,  the  newspapers  and  the  elec- 
tronic media.  For  that  reason,  I  wish  that  one 
or  two  of  them  were  listening  in. 


The  minister  and  the  government  are  try- 
ing to  sneak  in  the  back  door  with  a  proposal 
which  amounts  to  a  form  of  censorship  of  the 
major  means  by  which  people  receive  their 
current  news  information  in  the  province 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  not  a  fair  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  it  is  censorship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  not  a  fair  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  says  it  is  not  a 
fair  comment  and  that's  on  the  record  now; 
fair  enough.  He  can  reply  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  But  this  is  a  form  of  censor- 
ship and  I'll  tell  him  why. 

I've  talked  around  the  bill.  I've  talked  about 
the  fine  being  too  great.  I've  talked  about  the 
practical  problems  of  sketching  from  memory, 
off  the  premises,  where  one  is  away  from  the 
environs;  and  of  the  practical  problems  of  TV 
or  news  photographers  taking  pictures  in  the 
environs  of  the  building  and  maybe  being 
ruled  out,  because  of  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  one  courthouse  as  opposed  to  another, 
from  getting  any  editorial  record  of  a  suspect 
or  other  people  involved  in  the  trial  on  the 
day  the  trial  is  taking  place. 

If  I  can  expand  on  that  for  a  second,  the 
nature  of  news  is  that  one  wants  the  pictures 
today.  If  one  has  a  trial  which  is  dramatic 
and  which  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
then  one  wants  to  know  how  Mr.  Brown,  the 
suspect,  or  Mrs.  so-and-so,  who  was  the 
motive  for  whatever,  looked  as  he  or  she 
came  into  the  courtroom  at  the  very  least,  and 
not  how  the  stock  photograph  of  them  that 
was  taken  two  or  three  months  ago  made 
them  look,  because  they  may  have  changed 
quite  dramatically.  It  is  an  aspect  of  news  as 
to  whether,  for  example,  a  suspect  comes  in 
jauntily,  full  of  confidence  and  obviously 
quite  sure  of  himself;  or  on  the  other  hand 
comes  in  all  sort  of  bedraggled  and  looking 
depressed  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  doesn't  think 
that  a  suspect's  privacy  should  be  protected 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Obviously  the  suspect's  priv- 
acy is  not  protected  from  any  observers  who 
happen  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  mean  visual. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes.  They  are  not  protected 
from  visual  inspection  by  any  person  who  was 
there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Who  was  there? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes.  Let  me  come  to  the  third 
point,  and  that  is  this:  That  to  be  consistent, 
this  section  should  have  a  third  subclause, 
and  that  third  subclause  should  state  quite 
simply  that  no  means  of  recording  should  be 
permitted  to  a  newspaper  or  other  kinds  of 
journalists  who  are  present.  In  other  words, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  pen  or 
a  pencil  or  any  other  device  for  writing  a 
record  of  what  they  actually  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  the  member  moving 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I  do  not  move  that  kind 
of  an  amendment.  Let's  face  it,  here  we  have 
a  19th  century  body  right  here,  the  Ontario 
Legislature;  and  we  use  electronics  in  order 
to  amplify  our  voices,  in  order  that  we  can 
hear  each  other  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  court? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  we  do  here.  We  use  elec- 
tronics here  for  that  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  courts  they  do  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  we  do  not  permit  the 
audio  record  of  what  we  say  to  be  used  by 
radio  or  TV.  In  other  words,  the  radio  or 
TV  journalists  who  are  accredited  to  this 
Legislature  do  not  have  the  right  to  keep  an 
audio  or  hearable  record.  In  other  words, 
when  the  Minister  of  Justice  gets  up  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  problems  of  juvenile 
detention  homes,  or  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
gets  up  to  make  a  dramatic  statement  about 
election  expenses  or  some  other  important 
matter,  or  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bemier)  talks  about  Algonquin  Park; 
for  print  journalists  the  record  can  be  kept 
in  words.  "Mr.  Bemier  said,"  such  and  so. 
For  electronic  journalists  the  record,  in  fact, 
is  being  made  as  it  is  said,  and  they  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  what  the  minister 
has  to  say,  here  in  the  House  where  the 
news  is  being  made  and  not  have  him  putting 
his  own  pastiche  on  it  out  there  in  front  of 
the  TV  cameras  and  the  microphones  at  that 
particular  point  in  time. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  It  is 
all  right  for  the  member  though. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  we  exclude  from  this 
Legislature,  being  a  rather  antediluvian  type 
of  organization,  the  electronic  media,  both 
television  and  radio.  When  we  do  so  we 
make  all  sorts  of  excuses  about  how  certain 
members  might  play  up  to  the  media  and 
might  play  up  to  the  cameras  and  that  kind 


of  thing.  God  knows,  I'm  sure  the  Speaker 
would  say  that  certain  members  play  up  to 
all  sorts  of  things  right  now.  The  Speaker 
has  obviously  had  his  hands  full  in  recent 
days  with  some  aspects  of  that  and  is  trying 
to  bring  that  under  control. 

This  House  is  quite  lively  enough  without 
TV  cameras,  and  to  suggest  that  it  is  going 
to  become  any  different  if  there  are  TV 
cameras  or  if  the  electronic  media  are  intro- 
duced, of  course  is  clearly  absurd. 

The  decorum  of  the  House  is  something 
which  is  within  the  control  of  this  H<> 
and  within  the  control  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  starts  to  crack  down  on  inter- 
jections and  other  things  like  that,  he  clearly 
has  the  powers  to  do  that.  The  existence  or 
absence  of  the  electronic  media  is  not  going 
to  affect  that. 

If  I  can  force  that  analogy  back  to  the 
courts,  because  that  is  what  this  debate  is 
all  about,  the  power  of  a  judge  to  enforce 
decorum  within  a  courtroom  is  pretty  strong, 
and  that  power  is  exercised  a  lot  more 
toughly,  may  I  say,  than  the  power  to  enforce 
decorum  that  belongs  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Legislature.  I  speak  in  a  generic  sense  of  all 
legislatures,  not  of  this  particular  individual 
who  occupies  the  chair  right  now.  Judges 
can  be  pretty  tough  in  using  their  contempt 
powers  in  order  to  enforce  decorum  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  court.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  where  the  question  about 
the  possible  interference  in  transactions  of 
the  courts  by  the  electronic  media  ought  to 
be  introduced  and  not  here. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  continuous  TV 
record  of  a  trial,  say  like  the  Demeter  trial 
currently  under  way,  would  be  disruptive  to 
what  goes  on.  I  have  a  hunch  the  first 
couple  of  times  TV  cameras  were  introdu<  ted 
in  to  the  courtroom  it  would  be  a  novelty. 
The  lawyers  would  be  looking  around,  the 
judges  would  be  looking  around  and  so  on; 
and  then  it  would  become  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  just  a  way  of  life. 

Arrangements  would  be  made  in  order  to 
ensure  the  cameras  were  put  into  relatively 
discreet  locations  and  that  the  camermen 
weren't  panning  around  in  front  of  every 
witness,  six  inches  away  from  them  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  Arrangements  would  be  made 
to  make  sure  that  the  paparazzi,  the  n< 
paper  photographers,  weren't  also  thronging 
in.  Arrangements  might  be  made  with  news- 
paper organizations  to  have  a  pool  type  of 
arrangement  so  that  all  the  pictures  in  a  trial 
will  be  taken  by  a  pool  photographer,  whose 
pictures  would  then  be  used  by  the  various 
news  organizations  involved  rather  than  hav- 
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ing  half  a  dozen  newspaper  photographers  at 
a  trial  that  is  particularly  dramatic.  It  might 
be  in  certain  cases  that  a  judge  would  require 
that  because  of  possible  interference  the  TV 
cameras  took  a  record  of  a  particular  witness 
beginning  his  testimony,  but  then  after  that 
the  cameras  would  be  shut  off  in  order  to 
allow  the  trial  to  go  forward.  All  of  that  is 
regulable  by  judges,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

It  is  a  form  of  censorship,  I  am  sure  the 
minister  would  agree,  to  deprive  newspaper 
reporters  of  their  pens  or  pencils.  It  is  like- 
wise a  form  of  censorship,  which  we  exercise 
in  this  Legislature,  to  deprive  TV  camera- 
men of  their  visual  record  of  what  goes  on 
in  this  House,  to  deprive  the  newspapers  of 
a  pictorial  record— the  right  to  take  news 
photographs  from  time  to  time  of  this  House 
—or  to  deprive  electronic  journalists  in  radio 
the  right  to  take  a  feed  from  the  amplifying 
system  here  in  order  that  they  can  get  a 
direct  record  of  what  is  said  in  the  chamber, 
rather  than  having  to  get  it  second-hand  in 
the  form  of  two-and  three-minute  interviews 
outside  of  the  chamber.  It  is  equally  as  much 
censorship  to  pass  a  bill  which  says  not  only 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  you  sketch, 
but  take  any  kind  of  a  pictorial  record  of 
what  happens  in  a  courtroom. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
minister— and  perhaps  this  is  a  bit  of  a 
follow-on  from  our  previous  discussion  on  the 
previous  bill— one  of  the  things  that  flows 
from  this  is  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  public 
doesn't  really  have  a  sense  or  a  feel  of  what 
goes  on  within  the  courts  95  per  cent  of  the 
time.  If  it's  a  dramatic  trial,  they  follow  it 
quite  closely  and  it's  all  like  Perry  Mason, 
The  present  case  that  is  on  in  the  courts 
right  now  is  certainly  that  kind  of  thing. 
People  know  what  to  expect  because  they 
watch  it  on  Hollywood  television  every  night 
of  the  week. 

The  treatment  of  your  common  garden 
accused,  the  drunks,  the  break-and-enter  fel- 
lows, the  prostitutes  and  other  people  like 
that,  the  petty  criminals  who  take  up  most 
of  the  time  of  the  criminal  courts,  is  often 
a  disgrace  and  is  often  an  affront  to  human 
dignity. 

Those  courtrooms,  however,  have  their  afi- 
cionados, a  few  people  who  go  there  from 
time  to  time.  What  happens  in  those  court- 
rooms is  known  to  people  who  are  learned 
in  the  law  and  who  practise  there.  It's  known 
to  the  legal  aid  people.  It's  known  to  the 
social  workers  who  come  in  to  give  proba- 
tion reports,  and  a  few  other  people  who 
venture  there  from  time  to  time. 


I  have  to  confess  that  some  of  the  journal- 
ists who  go  and  cover  the  lower  courts  tend 
to  become  awfully  cynical  and  case-hardened 
at  times,  too.  Occasionally  a  journalist  will 
go  in  and,  say,  write  a  feature  series  on 
what's  wrong  with  our  courts.  He  will  des- 
cribe what  happens  and  the  kind  of  assembly 
line  justice  that  is  meted  out.  But  it  doesn  t 
hit  people  directly.  The  general  public  doesn't 
go  there  as  a  matter  of  course.  School  chil- 
dren come  to  this  particular  chamber;  and  I 
would  suspect  more  school  children  visit  the 
Legislature  in  the  average  year  than  there 
are  school  children  in  classes  taken  into  the 
criminal  courts  of  this  province.  The  min- 
ister is  nodding  his  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:    Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  could  see  on  television, 
in  full,  glorious  colour,  the  Vietnam  war  a 
few  years  ago;  but  you  can't  see  and  feel 
on  television  what  happens  within  the  courts 
that  are  just  a  mile  or  two  away.  So  many 
of  us,  as  a  matter  of  course,  never  get  into 
them  and  never  get  any  feel  of  them. 

I  am  just  as  guilty  of  this  as  the  rest.  I 
spent  a  month  covering  criminal  courts  in 
Vancouver  when  I  was  a  very  green  reporter. 
I've  hardly  been  back  there  since.  I  hardly 
know  what  it's  all  about.  Very  occasionally 
I  might  poke  my  nose  in  —  it  would  be 
about  one  day  every  three  or  four  years— 
and  as  often  as  not  it's  because  I  haven't 
paid  a  traffic  ticket. 

Now  on  the  merits  of  censorship  that  is 
exercised— which  the  minister  may  be  about 
to  get  up  and  defend  on  grounds  of  the 
human  dignity  of  suspects  in  a  case  like  the 
trial  that  is  currently  under  way— one  has  to 
balance  that  kind  of  thing.  The  balance  is, 
shall  we  say,  the  dignity  of  the  "better  class 
of  society,"  in  quotes,  and  the  opprobium  he 
feels  they  might  have  from  seeing  their  face 
on  television  as  suspects;  against  the  curative 
and  reformative  and  informative  power  the 
visual  press,  the  electronic  record,  the  audio 
record,  the  newspaper  record  and  the  tele- 
vision record  can  have,  if  under  conditions 
regulated  by  the  judges  these  media  were 
allowed  into  the  courts. 

I  think  when  you  look  at  it  what  you 
really  find  is  that  the  minister  is  really 
defending  the  rights  of  the  upper  class  of 
society  once  again.  Some  guy  who  is  accused 
of  breaking  and  entering,  or  something  like 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I'm  not  defending  any- 
body in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Pardon? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I'm  not  defending  any- 
body in  the  courts,  as  a  witness  or  as  an 
accused. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay.  But  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  though,  is  that  somebody  whose 
picture  appears  on  television  because  they 
were  accused  on  a  break-and-enter  charge 
has  got  a  lot  less  to  lose,  if  you  will,  than 
Harold   Ballard  in  court   for   example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Both  are  entitled  to  their 
privacy;  the  most  humble  or  the  most  wealthy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  procedure  which  is  going 
forward  is  a  public  procedure.  They  are  not 
protected  from  the  public  gaze  of  anybody 
who  cares  to  go  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  no  class  dis- 
tinction in  privacy;  all  are  protected. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  it  is  wrong  to  do  that, 
I  would  suggest.  This  is  an  open,  public 
procedure.  We  have  open  courts  in  this 
country.  Just  as  we  are  meant  to  have  an 
open  Legislature.  It's  an  anomaly  that  the 
Legislature  is  not  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
various  kinds  of  media.  I  would  suggest  that 
bearing  in  mind  the  question  of  the  dignity 
of  the  court,  which  can  be  regulated,  it  is 
wrong  that  the  courts  are  excluded  from  this. 

If  certain  businessmen  who  were  charged 
on  economic  crimes— if  I  can  come  back  to 
this  again— were  to  find  their  faces  on  tele- 
vision as  they  are  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
misleading  advertising  or  something  like  that, 
it  may  be  that  the  penalty  would  have  rather 
more  impact  than— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  their  faces  can  be 
on  television. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  well  if  their  faces  can  be 
on  television,  then  the  privacy  can  be  inter- 
rupted anyway.  Their  faces  can  be  flashed  on 
television  either  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  only  face  that  can't 
be  on  television  is  that  which  would  show  in 
the  picture  of  them  taken  in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  see  the  distinction. 
The  minister  is  being  rather  infectious  in  his 
interventions,  Mr.  Speaker,  don't  you  think 
so? 

Mr.  Speaker:   I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  might  even  think  of 
tossing  him  out,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:    I  am  engaging- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
straying  from  the  pure  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I  have  made  my  points. 
I  hope  the  minister  applies  them,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  courts  should  be  open,  under  con- 
ditions regulated  by  judges,  to  these  electronic 
media.  I  suggest  it  would  be  a  powerful 
force  for  reform  of  our  judicial  system,  and 
on  that  ground  alone  this  particular  proposal 
in  this  bill  deserves  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  when  he 
says  it's  unfortunate  the  press  is  not  here  in 
greater  numbers  to  have  input  on  this  type  of 
legislation  which  seriously  affects  them.  But, 
after  listening  to  his  long  discourse,  Mr. 
Speaker,  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons 
they  aren't  here  is  because  he  is  talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  still 
stay  away  when  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
is  here. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  don't  see 
them  rushing  in  now  for  his  gems  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  don't  either-and  I  don't 
expect  to  see  them  rushing  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me,  just  from 
reading  this  legislation  that  while  we  agree 
with  certain  principles  of  this  bill,  the  min- 
ister is  bringing  in  legislation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  necessary.  It  seems  to  us  that 
what  the  minister  is  trying  to  cure  is  causing 
many  difficulties— and  they  have  been  raised 
by  every  member  who  has  spoken  on  this 
bill— in  terms  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  experience  in  the  courts  and 
who  has  been  around  the  courts  during  most 
of  my  short  period  in  the  legal  profession- 
Mr.  Stokes:  In  what  capacity? 
Mr.    Roy:    In    all    sorts    of    capacities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Does  the  member  agree 
with  the  section  3? 

Mr.  Roy:  With  section  3?  I  agree  with 
certain  principles  of  section  3,  but  I  feel  that 
type  of  enforcement  can  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  judge,  who  has  all  sorts  of 
power  of  contempt  or  otherwise  to  regulate 
regalia  and  the  paraphernalia  and  the  various 
though,  that  by  trying  to  legislate  it  in  this 
way,  the  minister  is  causing  great  difficulties 
in  its  enforcement. 
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For  instance,  one  of  the  difficulties— and  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  member 
for  Downsview— is,  first  of  all,  what  is  meant 
by  the  environs  of  the  courtroom  or  the  build- 
ing? This  is  extremely  difficult  to  define. 
What  happens,  for  instance,  if  an  individual 
has  a  zoom  lens  on  his  camera;  you  know, 
one  of  these  lenses  with  which  he  can  take 
a  photograph  right  on  the  steps  of  the  court- 
house from  a  building  across  the  street? 

And  what  happens  when,  as  was  often  the 
case  in  Ottawa,  the  press  comes  around  and 
wants  an  interview  with  the  Crown  attorney 
or  some  legal  officer  on  the  steps  of  the 
courthouse?  This  bill,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  in  some  ways  restrict  that. 

What  is  meant  by  the  words,  "make  graphic 
portrait  or  sketch"?  For  instance,  if  a  news- 
paper reporter  decided  to  make  a  written 
sketch  of  the  minister,  and  said  he  wore 
glasses,  was  short— 

An    hon.    member:    Ugly. 

Mr.  Roy:  —balding,  aggressive,  dressed  in 
such-and-such  a  suit,  that  in  a  way  would  be 
a  sketch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Balding? 

Mr.  Roy:  "Receding  hairline"  would  be 
more  complimentary.  What  if  he  gave  that 
type  of  a  sketch  Mr.  Speaker?  Would  that  be 
prohibited  under  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Discriminatory. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  that  is  the  type  of  problem 
we  will  be  running  into.  Frankly,  the  min- 
ister should  have  put  a  period  in  the  bill 
after  the  words  "electronic  means"  and  stop- 
ped right  there.  For  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  reporter  who  is  jotting  down  notes 
and  the  fellow  who  is  making  a  sketch  in  the 
courtroom?  I  don't  really  see  that  much  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  hurting  the  decorum  and 
the  order  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court. 

I  could  see  problems  where  photographers 
were  coming  in  and  jumping  over  the  tables 
to  take  photographs  of  witnesses,  counsel,  the 
judge  or  the  jury  or  otherwise.  I  could  also 
see  some  problems  if  television  cameras  were 
zooming  in  and  moving  around,  lights  were 
going  on  and  off  and  so  on.  But  when  we 
have  an  individual  who  is  just  sketching, 
what's  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
fellow  making  notes? 

My  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  that  I 
don't  feel  the  legislation  is  even  necessary. 
We  attempt  to  appoint  more  responsible 
judges  who  can  control  the  order  and  the 
decorum  of  the  courtroom— and  in  fact,  some 


of  them  go  too  far.  I  don't  know  if  you  read 
in  the  paper  the  other  day,  for  instance,  that 
a  judge  in  Pembroke  said  that  witnesses  must 
come  in  wearing  shirts  and  ties.  Well,  they 
were  coming  in  for  divorce  proceedings.  I 
think  that's  a  bit  much. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Ladies  would  have  to  wear 
hats  if— 

Mr.  Roy:  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  judge 
is  regulating  a  procedure  in  a  courtroom  in 
this  province  I  have  not  seen  many  abuses. 
Maybe  the  notoriety  of  the  particular  trial 
going  on  now  ,in  London  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  type  of  legislation,  but 
regarding  the  decorum  of  the  courtroom 
itself,  I  have  not  seen,  in  my  relatively  short 
experience  Mr.  Speaker,  any  abuses  of  this. 

We  have  not  allowed  photographs  in  a 
courtroom,  we  have  not  allowed  television 
cameras  in  a  courtroom;  but  people  have 
been  allowed  to  make  sketches,  just  like  they 
are  doing,  for  instance,  in  the  trial  going  on 
in  Washington  now  involving  the  former 
right  hand  people  of  Richard  Nixon.  They 
are  making  sketches  there.  So  I  would  sav, 
just  in  closing,  that  the  legislation  is  not 
necessary  and  by  bringing  in  this  type  of 
legislation  the  minister  is  creating  more 
problems  than  he  is  really  solving  and  he  is 
going  too  far  with  it. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Who 
asked  for  it  anyway? 

Mr.  Roy:  One  of  my  colleagues  is  asking 
who  asked  for  this  type  of  legislation?  Is  it 
the  judges,  who  feel  they  can't  control  it,  or 
is  there  some  public  demand?  Where's  the 
public  outcry  for  this  type  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  to  the  section  on  the  lis 
pendens,  I  think  that's  perfectly  sensible  and 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There's  one  good  word  for 
the  minister.  In  fact,  it  is  two. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  can  concede  that  much. 
But  hasn't  the  regimen  of  courtrooms  in  the 
past  25  years  become  somewhat  less  formal, 
stodgy  and  sanctimonious  than  it  was  in  the 
past?  Isn't  the  current  thrust  in  law  reform 
rn  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  texts  have 
been  written  about  this,  taking  issue  with  the 
continued  prolongation  of  wigs  and  all  the 
regalia  andt  he  paraphernalia  and  the  various 
robes  and  rigmarole  that  go  into  this  thing; 
and  the  .interminable  "Oyez,  oyez,  oyez"  and 
all  that  blatant  nonsense. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Section  3  is,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  English  law  as  well. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  all  tied  in  with  the  same 
thing,  with  the  panoply,  the  pretence  and 
the  show.  The  thing  is  designed,  basically, 
as  some  kind  of  puritanical  mid-19th-century 
god  with  a  big  eye  looking  at  the  human 
race,  particularly  from  the  bench  and  from 
where  the  Attorney  General  sits,  casting  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  into  as  many  culprits  and 
otherwise  perfectly  reputable  citizens  as  it 
possibly  can.  The  chief  motivation  is  coer- 
cion, fear  and  the  imposition  of  authority  for 
its  own  sake.  This,  basically,  is  what  this  sec- 
tion 3  does.  It's  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
venal  mentality  an  this  particular  regard. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
What  has  the  member  got  against  wigs? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  hasn't  been,  so  far  as 
I  know,  any  demand,  any  call  for,  any 
clamour  in  the  minister's  ears  or  elsewhere 
that  he  bring  in  legislation  of  this  kind.  It's 
out  of  the  whole  cloth,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned this  afternoon.  It  .is  visited  upon  us. 
We  have  rather  more  important  things  to  do 
around  here,  I  suspect,  than  work  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

What  he  has  been  influenced  by  is  certain 
rather  notorious  trials  in  the  United  States 
of  recent  years.  The  Milwaukee  10  or  the 
Chicago  Five  or  the  Boston  4%  have  all 
come  to  his  attention,  and  in  his  gentility  he 
has  been  appalled  by  what  he  has  seen  on 
those  occasions  and  he  is  not  going  to  let  it 
happen  here. 

Well  it  doesn't  happen  here.  Go  into  a 
courtroom.  If  one  is  sitting  in  the  body  of  the 
court,  any  court  in  this  province,  one  can't 
make  notes,  one  can't  make  sketches,  one 
can't  do  a  damn  thing.  One  sits  there  and 
listens.  At  counsel  table  one  just  has  a  cer- 
tain ability  to  make  sketches  and  notes.  T  sus- 
pect the  sketches  are  more  to  the  point,  in 
most  instances. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  the  Attorney 
General's  hall  here,  and  certainly  if  it's  not 
there— and  I  haven't  inspected  his  office  that 
closely— in  every  legal  office  of  this  province, 
the  walls  are  lined  with  sketches  of  M 
Justice  Croker,  Lord  Russell  of  Kiilowen,  old 
fellows  like  Devlin,  Mansfield— all  of  them. 
They  are  all  in  caricature,  admittedly,  all 
getting  the  point  through,  sometimes  with 
ths  sourest  faces  you  have  seen.  Where  does 
the  Attorney  General  think  they  do  those 
thincrs?  Does  he  suspect  that  t'i  (hem 

from  memory  out  in  some  pasture  when  they 
are  looking  at  the  sunrise? 


Mr.  Singer:  Beyond  the  environs? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  sketch  them,  and  have 
done  by  tradition,  in  the  British  courts.  They 
sketch  them  on  the  spot  when  the  scowl  ap- 
pears, and  even  when  the  wispy  little  smile 
sometimes  lightens  up  the  countenance- 
Dreadful  looks,  anything. 

So  what  the  Attorney  General  is  doing  is 
making  basic  incursions  upon  the  forensic 
artistry  of  this  province,  a  thing  that  he  should 
be  very  careful  of  doing.  It  will  cut  ofl  a 
whole  realm.  You  can't  have  a  judge  go  into 
his  chambers  and  ask  him  to  pose.  He  will 
put  on  such  a  pompous  air  that  you  could 
never  possibly  want  to  take  a  sketch,  graphic 
or  otherwise.  But  if  you  catch  him  unawares 
in  his  periodical  tantrums  or  something  like 
that,  then  you  have  got  the  man  to  the  heart. 

What  is  the  Attorney  General  doing?  He  is 
working  into  this,  cutting  it  all  off,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  Powers  of  contempt,  I 
believe,  are  very  extensive  even  beyond  the 
courtroom  doors  with  respect  to  the  doings 
in  a  courthouse.  The  Attorney  General  wants 
to  extend  them  out  into  something  called  the 
"environs"-whatever  that  means.  I  suppose 
1,000  ft  from  the  courthouse  down  on  Univer- 
sity Ave.  one  may  not  take  a  picture  of  the 
co-respondent  in  this  particular  divorce  case. 
That  is  wiped  out  under  severe  penalty.  You 
can't  do  it  in  the  body  of  the  court,  in  am 
event,  without  being  liable  to  possible  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

What  is  all  this  about?  Why  does  the 
Attorney  General  consume  the  time  of  this 
Legislature  in  bringing  in  legislation  of  that 
particular  kind?  Well,  he  may  argue  that  the 
purpose,  at  least,  leaving  the  sketch  busii 
aside,  is  to  prevent  a  circus  occurring  in  the 
courthouse,  and  even  in  the  environs  in  the 
sense  of  the  front  door,  but  when  has  a  circus 
occurred  in  our  jurisdiction?  One  do< 
br'ng  in  supernumerary  legislation  to  meet 
some  kind  of  nebulous  possibility;  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  law,  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  this  province  should  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  on  second  read- 
ing, and  I  understand  that  it  would  be  the 
wish  of  members  of  the  House  that  the  bill 
would  go  to  committee  so  that  we  would 
have  the  advantage  of  rereading  the  debate, 
and  then  going  into  some  more  detailed  con- 
sideration," particularly  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 3. 
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However,  I  would  like  to  make  some  gene- 
ral comments  with  respect  to  the  principle. 
The  hon.  members  for  Riverdale  and  from 
Ottawa  do  question  the  need  for  an  expan- 
sion in  the  size  of  the  membership  of  the 
court  of  appeal.  They  will  recall  that  when  I 
introduced  this  legislation  I  did  mention  the 
fact  that  we  were  expanding  the  size  of  the 
court  of  appeal  from  10  to  14  because  we 
felt  it  was  warranted  by  the  extremely  heavy 
burden  on  this  court. 

Indeed,  the  criminal  appeal  caseload  of 
that  court  has  grown  by  100  per  cent  since 
1963,  and  at  that  time  I  did  report  to  the 
House  as  well  that  between  the  Oct.  1,  1972, 
and  Sept.  30,  1973,  the  list  of  criminal  ap- 
peals pending  had  increased  from  495  to  629. 
In  addition,  I  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  civil  appeal 
burden  over  the  last  10  years,  although  not 
so  great  as  the  increase  in  criminal  matters. 

We  could  reduce  this  to  percentages  of 
workload  and  so  on,  but  I  would  point  out— 
and  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member  from  Ottawa 
did  make  reference  to  the  Ontario  Law  Re- 
form Commission  report  on  courts  adminis- 
tration and  on  the  advantages  of  giving  some 
consideration  to  court  organization.  Indeed, 
as  I  mentioned,  insofar  as  some  of  the  legis- 
lation was  concerned  earlier  today,  we  are 
very  much  into  that  report  and,  indeed,  have 
established  an  advisory  group  representative 
of  all  the  various  benches  in  order  to  give 
some  consideration  as  to  how  we  might  move 
with  respect  to  those  recommendations. 

I  would  think  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
we  wouldn't  move  into  the  High  Court  area, 
to  which  the  hon.  members  for  Riverdale  and 
Ottawa  Centre  make  reference,  is  that  before 
we  do  we  would  have  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  respect  to  what  the  implications  might 
be  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
some  of  these  recommendations.  No  matter 
how  one  looks  at  it,  it  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Court  of  Appeal,  because 
however  one  organizes  efficiently  with  respect 
to  the  lower  courts  doesn't  preclude  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  appeals  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  a  look  at  this  within 
the  context  of  that  report  itself,  agrees  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  workload.  There 
may  be  some  disagreement  as  to  how  we 
might  best  solve  the  problem.  There  has 
been  some  thought  that  we  might,  in  fact, 
refer  some  criminal  appeals  to  the  divsional 
court  rather  than  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
There  is  a  very  logical  argument  given  for 
that  as  well.  But  here,  once  again,  in  the 
consultative  process  I've  been  persuaded  that 


the  way  to  meet  the  particular  problem  of 
the  increased  workload  with  respect  to  appeal 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  justices  in  that 
court.  In  general,  this  is  the  reason  and  we 
can  provide— and  I'd  be  glad  to  have  that 
for  committee  stage— some  detail  as  to  how 
that  work  has  increased. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  made  some 
reference  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 
Rather  than  prolonging  my  response,  I  would 
draw  his  attention  to  sections  107  and  108 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  which  would 
seem  to  correct  some  understanding  he  has 
with  respect  to  that  legislation.  I  have  sensed 
that  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  section 
2  is  of  no  concern. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  will  let  the  minister  have 
that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  will  then  just  take 
that  as  agreed  upon.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
discuss  very  generally  some  of  the  reasons 
behind  section  3,  which  it  is  quite  obvious 
concerns  some  members  of  the  House.  I  have 
found  the  debate  very  helpful.  I  want  now 
to  review  the  debate,  and  I  want  to  add  to 
it  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this 
particular  section  of  this  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Then  we'll  have  the  opportunity  in 
committee  perhaps  to  go  into  it  in  more 
detail. 

Apart  from  the  general  power  possessed 
by  a  judge  over  proceedings  taking  place 
before  him  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  court- 
room, I'm  advised  that  there  is  no  authority 
governing  the  matter  of  whether  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  taking  of  photographs, 
the  making  of  sketches  or  the  televising  of 
activity  at  or  associated  with  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  being  controlled.  I 
think  it's  quite  right  that  over  a  matter  of 
years  certain  customs  and  certain  traditions 
have  developed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  exist  within  the  court- 
room but  not  outside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Someone  raised  the  quite 
proper  question,  how  did  this  matter  come  to 
a  head  and  why  am  I  troubling  the  House 
with  this?  We  did  have  a  particular  situation 
where  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  did 
request  permission  to  have  its  television  crews 
given  access  to  courthouses  in  Ontario.  They 
were  particularly  anxious  to  move  in  to  tele- 
vise some  proceedings  with  respect  to,  I 
think,  an  adoption  case  of  some  importance 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Singer:    That's  inside  the  court. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  was  a  specific  request  and,  in 
the  review  of  the  matter,  it  was  found,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  that  there  indeed  did 
not  appear  to  be  some  authority  with  respect 
to  this.  Certain  customs  had  been  built  up 
and,  therefore,  having  had  a  specific  request 
to  which  there  had  to  be  some  reply  it  was 
found  that  we  perhaps  should  in  some  re- 
spects codify  and  place  in  the  statute  what 
had  grown  up  to  be  the  practice  in  this  par- 
ticular regard.  Having  done  that,  I  sensed, 
except  for  some  comments  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  in  the  general  area  of 
the  visual  media  being  denied  access  to  the 
courts,  there  would  be  some  agreement  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  electronic  devices  and 
the  cameras. 

I  think  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  some 
of  the  reasoning  which  then  prompted  us, 
because  of  this  specific  request  and,  there- 
fore, the  review  of  the  matter,  to  bring  in 
section  3  in  the  form  it  is  in. 

A  review  of  the  general  problem,  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  photographs  and  the 
making  of  sketches  of  the  televising  of  ac- 
tivity, was  undertaken  within  the  ministry  and 
I'd  just  like,  as  I  say,  to  share  with  members, 
in  summary  form,  what  the  results  of  that 
review  produced. 

No.  1:  I  think  it  was  reasonable  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  protection  of  the  dignity  and 
the  personality  and  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual was  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
Particularly  those  people  who  through  force 
of  circumstance  have  become  participants  in 
the  judicial  process,  many  of  whom,  of  course, 
are  certainly  less  than  being  voluntary  par- 
ticipants in  this  whole  process. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  it's  a  well 
known  phenomenon  that  a  great  many  citi- 
zens who  participate  in  judicial  proceedings, 
whether  they  be  witnesses  or  jurors  or  com- 
plainants or  litigants  or  the  accused— well,  I 
shouldn't  use  "the  accused"  there,  but  cer- 
tainly taking  that  out— do  so  because  it  is  their 
sense  of  public  duty.  The'r  interest  in  pur- 
suing justice  outweights  their  reluctance  to  be 
brought  into  the  public  eye. 

It  is  essential,  I  would  like  to  put  on  the 
record,  that  these  participants  be  assured  that 
photographs  or  other  visual  reproductions  of 
themselves  will  not  be  made  during  the  stress, 
and  indeed  the  occasional  distress,  that  they 
undergo  during  the  trial  process  or  other  pro- 
ceedings associated  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  province. 


I  would  just  ask  members,  and  there  will 
be  some  time  between  now  and  when  we  get 
back  into  committee,  to  think  about  some  of 
these  things  in  the  spirit  of  a  debate.  This 
isn't  a  hard  partisan  difference  of  opinion; 
I  think  members  are  entitled  to  have  some  of 
these  reasons  to  add  to  their  own  perceptions. 

Wouldn't  you  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
undeniable  that  most  persons  are,  at  the  very 
least,  apprehensive  about  an  appearance  in 
court?  In  some  situations,  for  example  with 
respect  to  complainants  in  rape  cases,  the 
possibility  of  being  filmed,  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed during  their  attendance  at  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  result  in  extreme  mental 
anguish  or  indeed  in  some  cases  even  fear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  that  ever  happened? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Those  are  the  cases  that 
should  be  photographed;  so  often  they  aren't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is— I'm  not  im- 
pressed by  the  question,  "Has  it  ever  hap- 
pened?" Up  until  now  we  have  never  allowed 
pictures  to  be  taken  or  the  television  cameras 
to  be  used.  But  wouldn't  the  members  of  the 
House  agree  that  when  you  have  a  request, 
a  specific  request  for  permission  to  go  in  and 
televise  a  particular  proceeding  or  the  people 
involved  in  it,  that  to  be  consistent,  you 
would  have  to  consider  the  whole  area  of 
visual  recording? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can  just  picture  what  would 
happen  if  the  minister  gives  his  consent  and 
a  particular  judge  disagreed  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I'm  just  asking  the  mem- 
bers to  think  about  that.  Wouldn't  my  hon. 
friend  be  here  today  arguing  with  me,  in 
some  respects  and  I  ask  him  to  think  about 
this,  if  I  was  trying  to  make  some  distinction 
about  the  type  of  visual  recording  that  could 
in  fact  be  undertaken? 

I  mean  an  artist  can  still  catch  the  person 
at  their  emotional  moment;  he  can  catch  the 
anguish  they  are  experiencing  as  well  as  the 
camera. 

\Mr.  Cassidy:  But  that  can  still  be  done 
under  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is  that  that's 
for  each  to  consider  from  his  own  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  can  still  be  done. 

\Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  judicial  process,  as 
I  would  remind  myself  ana  I've  been  thinking 
about  this  prior  to  introducing  it,  deals  with 
ordinary  human  beings  and  not  with  a  re- 
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markable  class  of  individuals  who  are  above, 
or  immune  to,  psychological  strains. 

In  addition,  what  really  would  have  to  be 
recognized,  is  that  many  of  the  people  who 
are  present  at  judicial  proceedings  are  really 
innocent  people  who  are  there  under  com- 
pulsion and  most  of  them  really  don't  want  to 
be  there  at  all.  They,  in  this  regard,  ought  to 
be  protected  by  law  from  unnecessary  and 
indeed  unwanted  publicity  by  the  taking  of 
pictures  or  the  making  of  sketches  in  and 
around  courtrooms- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  But  their  names  appear  in  the 
papers. 

\Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  get  to  that  particu- 
lar point:  This  would  be  an  unwanted  in- 
vasion of  privacy  and  on  these  grounds,  such 
activity  is  objectionable,  whether  done  overtly 
or  surreptitiously  and  without  undue  disturb- 
ance; I  think  there's  a  point  of  view.  Mem- 
bers may  not  agree  with  it,  but  that's  one  of 
the  reasons. 

Secondly:  there  is  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terest in  ensuring  the  continued  co-operation 
of  individual  members  of  the  public  with  the 
machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  proper  functioning  of  the  processes  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  province, 
I  hope  the  members  would  agree,  would  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  volun- 
tary co-operation  of  people  who  have  some 
knowledge  about  or  information  relevant  to 
pending  litigation  or  proceedings  in  which  the 
rights,  either  public  or  private,  of  themselves 
or  others,  are  at  issue. 

The  knowledge  that  photographs  or  sketches 
or  televised  recordings  could  be  made  and 
published  of  those  persons  who  come  forward 
to  co-operate  in  the  administration  of  justice 
may  in  some  cases  have  a  very  serious  effect. 
In  fact,  it  might  well  influence  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  any  voluntary  involvement  at 
all. 

We've  talked  about  maintaining  the  image 
of  justice,  and  I  know  we  might  have  different 
points  of  view  with  respect  to  what  that 
image  should  be  and  how  that  image  should 
appear— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Blind,  with  the  two  scales  in 
our  hands1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  People  themselves  agree 
that  the  dignity  and  the  calm  and  the  dis- 
passion  of  the  courts  and  their  surroundings 
really  has  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  seriously  threatened,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it's  being  seriously  threatened. 


Mr.  Singer:  Then  why  does  the  minister 
need  the  legislation  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
codify.  The  point  is,  up  to  now,  cameras  have 
not  been  allowed  in.  But  in  the  reviewing 
the  matter,  we  found  there  was  really  no 
authority  for  that.  We're  now  putting  it  into 
a  statute,  so  there  can  be  no  question- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  judge  has  the  authority. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Doesn't  the  judge  still  have 
authority  in  those  courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —no  question  with  respect 
to  this.  Courtrooms  and  court  buildings  exist 
solely,  I  suggest  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice. And  so  it  is  essential  that  the  setting  in 
which  a  court  operates  reflects  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  its  test. 

But  I  want  to  get  to  the  point  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  mentioned,  about 
the  publicity  of  proceedings  and,  indeed,  the 
role  of  the  press. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  see  the  distinction 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  not  excluding  the  public 
from  the  courtrooms,  and  we  are  ensuring 
that  there  is  a  method  by  which  the  public  is 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  court- 
rooms through  the  print  media  and  through 
the  electronic  media  as  reporters  report  to 
their  constituency  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Administration  of  justice  in  this  province,  as 
all  members  know,  is  carried  on  in  public 
under  the  common  law  system.  This  is  safe- 
guard to  the  litigant  and  to  the  accused 
person,  as  well  as  to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  customary  presence 
of  the  written  press  has  for  centuries  pro- 
tected the  participants  in  judicial  proceedings. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  special  capability 
of  the  visual  press— and  I  think  this  is  really 
one  of  the  points— which,  in  addition  to  dis- 
closing factual  appearances,  enables  it  to  dis- 
seminate photographs,  sketches  and  televised 
pictures  of  the  participants  if  allowed,  would 
not  result  in  any  greater  protection  to  these 
individuals— but  only  in   greater  publicity. 

I  think  that  point  has  to  be  made.  They 
would  become  objects  on  display  to  satisfy 
the  inquisitiveness  of  the  community  at  large. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  have  a  picture  of 
somebody  cracking  up  under  the  strain.  Nice 
to  see  somebody  with  their— 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  the  minister  is  whipping 
a  straw  man. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  stand  a  word  picture, 
but  he  can't  stand  a  visual  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  does  that  add  to  the 
public  right  to  be  informed  with  respect  to 
what's  going  on  in  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  for  failing  to  support 
his  family? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on— how  will  that 
happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  to  satisfy  some  in- 
quisitive people  in  the  public  who  like  to 
see  people  under  psychological  stress. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wonder  what  McRuer  will 
say  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that  this  increased  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  What  increased  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —this  increased  cost  to 
the  individual  who  attended  before  our 
courts  would  really  not  be  balanced.  I  invite 
the  members  to  think  about  this,  because  they 
used  the  word  "balance."  I  think  this  is  what 
judgement  calls  are  all  about,  when  you 
balance  various  interests.  I  do  suggest  to  you, 
with  the  greatest  of  respect,  that  this  in- 
creased emotional  cost  to  the  individuals 
who  attended  before  our  courts  would  not 
be  balanced  by  any  increased  benefits  to 
them.  The  benefits  coming  to  them  and  the 
protection  to  them  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
public  and  the  proceedings  are,  in  fact,  be- 
ing recorded  to  the  general  public  or  to  the 
system  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Further,  .it  is  clear  that  the  public  interest 
in  seeing  justice  done  is  different  in  kind 
from  the  public  interest  in  seeking  that  jus- 
tice is  done.  The  latter  concept,  I  remind 
myself,  includes  the  careful  maintaining  of 
the  dignity  of  the  forum,  free  from  the  pres- 
sures and  distractions  which  could  distort 
the  solemn  process  of  adjudicating  upon 
legal  rights.  Now,  I  agree— and  I  could  go  on 
with  these  particular  reasons— but  I  t1 
that  there  could  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  I  simply  would  want 
to  assure  the  House  of  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  that  I  have  given,  along  with  this 
whole  question  of  reminding  ourselves  that 
no  more  difficult  task  exists  in  any  civilized 
state  than  to  establish  within  acceptable 
il  boundaries  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
rtion    of    fact    from    which    legal    conse- 


quences follow— the  whole  process  of  adjudi- 
cation. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  have  people 
who  are  there  either  voluntarily  or  non- 
voluntarily,  fully  understanding  that  what 
they  say  is  being  recorded,  fully  understand- 
ing that  the  public  is  being  informed  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  there,  but  not 
with  the  added  cost  of  having  people  photo- 
graph them  under  these  circumstances  or, 
indeed,  in  those  circumstances  making  some 
other  visual  representation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Attorney  General  is 
defending  censorship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  am  not;  there  is  no 
censorship  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  wants  pub- 
lic hangings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  is  no  added  protection  in  our  society 
to  the  individual  simply  by  allowing  some 
picture-taking  as  a  further  reporting  to  the 
public.  All  it  is  is  more  publicity  to  the  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  the  government  should 
pass  a  bill  safeguarding  us  politicians  from 
being  photographed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  the  debate  with 
respect  to  what  goes  on  here  is  another 
matter.  I  am  talking  about  the  courtrooms. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  it  is  just  dreadful  that 
we  are  subjected  to  that  pillory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  remind  the  members 
that  if  I  were  charged  with  any  serious 
offence  tonight  my  picture  would  appear,  no 
doubt,  in  papers;  if  I  were  tried  my  picture 
would  appear.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  peo- 
ple from  returning  from  the  courtroom  and 
drawing  sketches,  or  talking  about  what  wit- 
nesses, accused  people  or  litigants  are  sub- 
jected to  in  the  courtroom  or  the  envii 
of  that  court  during  the  proceedings.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  publicity  that  might 
happen  under  other  circumstances. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   But  it  doesn't  come   tl  11 
in  the  same  way.  Talk  to  the  issue  o! 
ship  in  addition  to  the  other  issues. 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:   There  is  no  cens< 
ill.    I   won't  accept  that   as  an   argument, 
but   I   do   remind   the   members   that   for   the 
reasons  which  I  have  set  out,  and  balarj 
all  of  these  matters,  I  came  forward  with  tin's 
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legislation  to  establish  a  known  rule  with 
respect  to  visual  representatives  in  the 
vicinity  of  judicial  proceedings.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  and  I  wanted  at  least  to  put  this 
particular  point  of  view  on  the  record,  along 
with  others  that  have  been  expressed,  and 
ask  the  members  of  the  House  if  they  would 
in  fact  accept  this.  Then  when  we  get  into 
committee  stage  we  can  have  some  more 
detailed  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
language  that  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  139. 

Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Carried. 

I  understand  the  bill  is  to  be  sent  to  com- 
mittee. Which  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  you  not  going  to  call  the  "ayes" 
and  "nays"  on  the  second  reading?  There 
were  a  number  of  "nays"  that  were  registered 
at  the  time  you  called  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  hear  "nays." 

Some  hon.  members:  Nay! 

Mr.  Speaker:    Oh,  were  there  "nays"? 

Mr.  Cassidy:    Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  them. 

Those  in  favour  of  Bill  139  being  read  the 
second  time  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  just  like  to  direct  this  through 
you  to  the  minister.  I  think  there  are  some 
fairly  cogent  problems  of  principle  here  which 
affect  the  press,  who  are  the  people  affected 
by  this  particular  bill.  I  don't  know  if  there 
is  any  reason  for  urgency  in  passing  the  bill 
tonight;  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whe- 
ther he  would  be  willing  to  let  the  bill  sit 
on  the   order  paper  for   about  a  week  and 


then  hopefully  have  it  considered  for  one  day 
in  committee  outside,  so  that  any  news  organ- 
izations that  wish  to  comment  on  it  could 
express  their  views,  rather  than  having  it  go 
through  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
comment,  this  bill  was  introduced  on  Nov. 
14.    We  are  having  second  reading  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion):   You  can  see  how  eager  they  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  can  see  them  hanging  on 
his  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  must  point  out  that 
section  1  is  a  fairly  important  matter  with 
respect  to  the  expansion.  I  don't  intend  to 
proceed  with  it  in  committee  stage  today.  I 
think  we  could  let  it  stand  over  until  the 
first  of  next  week.  I  can't  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  a  week  before  it  would  be  called 
again,  but  we  will  have  it  in  committee, 
hopefully,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
here,  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  an  awful  lot  of 
judges  out  there  just  champing  at  the  bit  to 
get  appointed. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Attorney  General  doesn't 
want  to  go  to  committee  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No. 


COMMUNITY   RECREATION 
CENTRES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  137,  the  Community  Recreation  Cen- 
tres Act,  1974. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
few  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  on  second 
reading,  to  give  an  explanation  on  the  bill. 
With  second  reading  of  the  proposed  Com- 
munity Centres  Act,  I  would  like  to  explain 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  changes  that 
the  new  Act  contains. 

First,  it  would  be  useful  to  review  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  grant  programme 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  utilized 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Community  Cen- 
tres Act  became  a  part  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  1948,  when  it  replaced  the  former 
Community  Halls  Act.  It  was  originally  ad- 
ministered by  the  former  Department  of 
Agriculture,  later  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  to  ensure  that  community  centres 
and  recreation  facilities  would  be  established 
in   all    areas    of   the    province.     While    both 
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urban  and  rural  municipalities,  including  Ind- 
ian reserves,  qualify  for  these  grants,  the 
impact  of  the  programme  has  been  much 
greater  in  rural  communities  and  unorganized 
territories  where  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  there  existed  few,  if  any,  alternative 
facilities  for  recreation  or  other  organized 
community  activities. 

Over  the  years,  amendments  have  been 
made  to  the  Act  in  order  to  update  it  in  line 
with  the  times  and  as  well  as  with  the  chang- 
ing growth  pattern  of  the  province.  Most  im- 
portant, as  a  result  of  this  programme,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  hundreds  of  communities, 
many  without  sufficient  local  resources,  had 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  well- 
planned  and  equipped  recreation  facilities, 
and  a  community  centre  where  meetings  and 
other  social  functions  might  be  held. 

With  the  reorganization  of  government, 
administration  of  the  Act  was  transferred  in 
April,  1972,  to  the  new  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services.  Since  my  minis- 
try assumed  responsibility  for  this  programme 
in  1972  and  until  the  end  of  our  last  fiscal 
year,  March  31,  1974,  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  has  paid  out  a 
total  of  $6,419,100  in  grants  to  help  provide 
1,500  community  facilities.  The  growth  of 
community  interest  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
dramatic  increase  in  demand  from  the  fiscal 
years  1972-1973  to  1973-1974.  Projects  sup- 
ported last  year  almost  tripled  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  jumping  from  364  projects  to 
1,136. 

To  explain  the  current  amendments  to  the 
Act  itself,  the  first  obvious  change  is  that  of 
the  name  being  changed  to  the  Community 
Recreation  Centres  Act,  which  was  made 
simply  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  grant  pro- 
gramme. We  have  also  broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  a  community  recreation  centre  to  mean 
land  or  all  or  any  part  of  a  building  or  build- 
ings or  structure  established  under  this  Act 
that  is  maintained  and  operated  for  com- 
munity recreation  activity.  This  will  provide 
a  legislative  flexibility  through  broader  regu- 
lations needed  to  accomodate  present  and 
future  trends  in  community  recreation  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  previous  Act,  the  types  of  facilities 
eligible  were  named  and  strictly  defined.  In 
the  new  Act,  only  municipalities  will  have 
the  authority  to  establish  community  recrea- 
tion centres  in  organized  areas.  Grants  to 
boards  of  education  will  in  future,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  programme,  be  restricted  to 
unorganized  territory.  While  the  new  Act 
clarifies  that  joint  agreements  may  be  entered 
into  by  municipalities  for  the  joint  establish- 


ment or  joint  use  of  community  recreation 
centres,  boards  of  education  are  excluded  from 
joint  agreements  under  this  Act.  However, 
joint  establishment  and  use  of  centres  bv 
boards  of  education  and  municipalities  can  be 
effected  under  section  36(a)  of  the  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

This  change  will  not  affect  communit 
creation  centres  already  established  by  boards 
of  education  in  municipally  organized  areas. 
The  proposed  change  will  facilitate  continued 
community  planning  at  the  local  level,  while 
enabling  controlled  planning  and  avoiding 
any  duplication.  This  specific  change,  which 
also  clarified  that  all  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  community  recreation  centre  vest  in  the 
establishing  municipality,  was  made  in  light 
of  an  amendment  in  the  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  1972. 

The  1972  amendment  in  the  Schools  Ad- 
ministration Act  contained  new  provisions  de- 
signed to  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  total 
community  use  of  schools.  School  boards  and 
municipal  authorities  are  now  able  to  work 
out  agreements  to  share  costs  through  joint 
planning  of  building  and  operating  facilities 
for  recreational,  cultural,  educational,  ad- 
ministrative or  other  community  purposes. 
Hence  this  change  in  the  new  Community 
Recreation  Centres  Act  was  made  in  light  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Schools  Administration 
Act,  and  is  intended  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  facilities.  Boards  of  Education 
w'll,  however,  along  with  Indian  band  coun- 
cils, continue  to  have  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish recreational  centres  in  unorganized  terri- 
tories. 

Also  in  the  new  Act,  provision  is  made  for 
the  approval  by  the  minister  of  non-profit, 
private  corporations  that  may  be  paid  grants 
for  establishing  community  recreation  centres 
in  unorganized  territories.  These  private  cor- 
porations will  be  of  a  charitable,  education  al 
or  social  nature.  We  hope  this  provision  will 
greatly  improve  the  service  to  communities 
and  territories  without  municipal  organiza- 
tion. 

By  the  new  Act,  the  maximum  amount  of 
capital  grants  will  be  the  same  for  all  types 
of  community  centres.  Moreover,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  maximum  level  be  raised.  An 
increase  in  the  amount  in  the  maximum  grant 
ceilings  is  defined  as  the  lesser  of  $75,000  or 
25  per  cent  of  the  project  cost.  This  will  pro- 
vide equal  encouragement  for  all  types  of 
facilities  according  to  local  needs.  The  in- 
creased maximum,  up  from  $25,000  to 
$75,000,  will  allow  for  improved  financial  as- 
sistance more  in  keeping  with  rising  con- 
struction costs. 
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Pre-approval  of  plans  will  be  required  in 
the  new  Act.  Provision  is  made  for  repayment 
of  grants  where  there  is  a  change  in  the  site 
or  use  of  a  community  recreation  centre. 

The  establishment  of  committees  of  man- 
agement, previously  boards  of  management, 
is  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory.  This 
will  allow  greater  flexibility  to  municipalities 
to  manage  their  centres  according  to  local 
needs  and  conditions.  In  other  words,  this 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  creating  a  board 
in  a  small  community  simply  for  the  sake  of 
operating  a  facility  such  as  an  outdoor  skating 
rink. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  this  is  a  greatly  improved  Act.  The 
amendments  brought  forward  clearly  indicate 
the  importance  with  which  this  government 
recognizes  the  local  community  as  a  social, 
educational  and  recreational  centre.  With  an 
improved  level  of  financial  support  in  light 
of  the  changing  nature  and  trends  in  com- 
munity recreation  activities,  we  are  not  only 
assisting  local  communities  in  meeting  the 
rising  costs  of  labour  and  materials  but  we 
are  encouraging  our  citizens,  young  and  old, 
to  participate  in  community  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  min- 
ister has  reviewed  the  whole  Act,  it  eliminates 
the  first  part  of  my  speech— a  rather  doubtful 
procedure,  I  would  think,  in  dealing  with 
second  reading  of  a  bill.  However,  there  are 
some  comments  I  would  like   to  make. 

In  the  broad  sections  dealing  with  com- 
munity centres,  the  definition  of  a  community 
recreation  centre  would  appear  to  me  to  give 
a  broader  scope  of  projects  which  can  be 
included  under  the  Act.  I  presume  such 
things  as  tennis  courts,  bowling  greens,  ski 
slopes  and  curling  rinks,  which  couldn't  be 
included  before,  now  could  be  included  in 
the  projects.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  are 
certainly  in  agreement  with  that. 

In  addition,  the  corporations  defined  here 
as  being  of  a  charitable,  educational  or  social 
nature,  without  share  capital,  now  would  also 
be  considered  to  be  proper  organizations,  as 
well  as  municipalities  and  school  boards  in 
unorganized  territories,  that  could  apply  as 
a  body  to  receive  a  grant. 

The  council  or  a  committee  of  management 
now  can  look  after  the  community  centres, 
which  means  that  many  councils  that  have 
brought  their  recreation  committees  back 
under  council  now  will  manage  them  directly. 


The  one  question  that  probably  is  in  my 
mind  is  that  while  a  municipality  is  allowed 
to  apply  jointly  with  another  municipality,  is 
there  any  provision  for  a  joint  sponsorship 
by  a  school  board  and  a  municipality?  And 
did  I  understand  correctly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  through  the  Schools 
Administration  Act?  The  minister  will  prob- 
ably answer  that  later. 

The  previous  commitment  of  funds— $10,000, 
$15,000,  $20,000  or  $25,000,  depending 
on  the  type  of  building— now  is  consolidated 
into  one  section,  which  says  the  minister  may 
pay  up  to  $75,000  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
actual  costs,  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount, 
and  makes  provision  for  larger  grants  if  the 
minister  sees  fit. 

Now,  that's  the  good  news.  I'd  like  to 
say  a  little  bit  about  the  bad  news.  It  is 
simply  that  the  minister  brought  to  light  in 
his  statement  the  fact  that  the  grants  of 
1973-1974  were  triple  those  of  1972-1973. 
Well,  is  1972-1973  not  the  year  when  the 
minister  cut  off  grants  to  all  municipalities 
over  25,000  and  there  was  a  time  when  no 
grants  were  being  given  at  all?  There  were 
months  and  months  and  months  when  those 
municipalities  that  had  projects  in  the  works 
didn't  know  if  they  were  going  to  get 
approval  or  not. 

In  other  words,  the  lack  of  funds  slowed 
the  whole  system  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  think  the  minister  has  deliberately  taken 
the  very  low  year  to  draw  a  comparison  with 
last  year,  so  that  he  can  come  out  and  say 
the  grants  have  jumped  from  364  projects, 
to  1,100  projects  and  the  amount  of  money 
has  tripled  over  the  previous  year.  He  is 
comoaring  a  normal  year  with  the  year  when 
he  froze  all  of  his  grants  for  recreation  and 
he  did  not  allow  any  grants  to  municipalities 
over  25,000.  Then  in  March,  1973,  the  min- 
ister reviewed  the  matter  again  and  said  that 
he  would  now  allow  applications  from  muni- 
cipalities over  25,000,  and  we  were  back  on 
the  former  schedule  of  events,  except  for  one 
or  two  things.  First  of  all,  he  said  that  he'd 
like  to  announce  that  there  is  now  a  pre- 
approval  system  that  will  be  introduced  for 
a  new  project.  This  pre-approval  system  is 
carried  forward  into  this  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Pre-approval  of  the 
plans. 

Mr.  Good:  Pre-approval  of  the  plans  is 
carried  forth  into  this  Act.  The  second  part 
of  the  statement  which,  I  presume,  is  still 
policy  of  the  ministry,  which  caused  me  great 
concern  is  that  municipalities  would  need 
"to  obtain  approval  of  their  project  if  they 
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wish  to  obtain  a  provincial  grant.  Approvals 
and  resulting  grants  will  be  based  on  assess- 
ment of  municipal  need  and  resources."  This 
is  from  the  minister's  statement  of  March  28, 
1973.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that  that  is 
still  the  policy  of  the  minister,  that  the  need 
within  the  municipality  and  the  resources  of 
the  municipality  are  going  to  be  the  bases 
on  which  the  minister  decides  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  get  a  grant,  because  this 
legislation  simply  says  the  minister  may,  out 
of  moneys  appropriated  make  the  necessary 
grant  to  the  municipality. 

There  is  wide  discretionary  power,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  minister  is 
going  to  give  a  grant  to  that  municipality. 
The  reason  I  think  we  should  be  a  bit  ap- 
prehensive about  this  is  that  it  is  not  many 
years  ago  since  this  was  under  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and 
many  municipalities  were  not  aware  of  the 
grants.  When  they  did  become  aware  of  them, 
my  gosh,  if  the  building  was  even  half  erected 
or  erected,  they  could  go  back  and  pick  up 
their  grants.  As  long  as  they  met  the  condi- 
tions that  the  municipality  either  through 
money  or  land  on  which  he  building  would 
sit,  as  long  as  it  had  contributed  their  share, 
which  I  think  was  25  per  cent,  there  was 
invariably  a  grant  coming  through  from  the 
government  for  that  facility. 

The  grant  was  not  as  large  then,  granted, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  very  many  in- 
stances—in fact,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  were  no  instances— in  which  a  munic- 
ipality made  application  for  the  grant  that 
it  didn't  fret  it.  It  was  pretty  much  of  an  auto- 
matic affair  in  those  days. 

I  am  a  little  apprehensive  now  about  the 
discretionary  power  given  to  the  minister  and 
of  his  statement  last  year  when  he  said 
grants  will  be  based  on  the  assessment  of 
municipal  needs  and  municipal  resources.  I 
would  like  th~  minister  to  say  a  word  on  that 
when  he  replies  for  the  second  time  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  few  comments  that  I  want  to  make.  We 
welcome  any  change  in  the  Act  that  would 
provide  assistance  to  municipalities,  large  or 
small,  organized  or  unorganized.  We  welcome 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  and  the  in- 
timation by  the  minister  that  there  will  be 
at  least  some  relief.  As  the  minister  well 
knows,  there  are  a  good  many  communities 


which  lack  the  ability  to  generate  any  amount 
of  funds  of  any  significance. 

While  he  has  increased  the  upper  limits 
substantially  from  $25,000  or  25  per  cent, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  to  $75,000  or  25  per 
cent,  and  this  is  welcomed  by  any  community 
that  can  generate  any  funds  at  all  and  is  able 
to  come  up  with  the  other  75  per  cent  of  the 
capital  costs,  I  want  to  remind  the  minister 
that  in  a  good  many  of  the  communities  that 
he  represents,  and  I  represent,  there  is  no 
recreational  outlet  available.  Many  peopl* 
pire  to  better  use  of  leisure  time,  which 
people  have  on  their  hands  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  ever  had  before.  A  lot  of 
them  don't  like  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  radio, 
and  some  of  them  don't  even  have  radio 
reception,  as  he  well  knows,  and  some  of 
them  don't  have  television  reception.  Other 
than  getting  out  and  enjoying  a  snowmobile, 
this  is  the  only  recreational  outlet  they  have 
in  many,  many  areas  in  the  far  north. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  in- 
ability of  these  communities  to  participate  in 
the  way  that  I  feel  and  thev  feel  they  should, 
within  the  provisions  of  this  changed  Act,  the 
Community  Recreation  Centres  Act.  I  think 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  mark,  unless  there  is 
something  I  don't  know  about  that  is  covered 
in  the  regulations  and  that  was  not  indicated 
when  the  bill  was  introduced. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  does  have  the  authority 
to  make  regulations  "governing  applications 
by  municipalities,  boards,  approved  corpora- 
tions and  bands  for  payment  under  this  Act, 
and  prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  such  payments  may  be  made  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  payment,"  unless  the 
some  considerable  relief  and  some  provisions 
within  the  reflations  that  gives  the  minister 
sufficient  flexibility  to  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  people  in  these  small  com- 
munities, many  of  them  unorganized,  in  many 
of  them  the  only  kind  of  formal  organization 
thev  have,  or  legal  entitv  that  they  might  have 
is  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  happen  to 
belong  to  a  particular  school  district. 

Any  participation  that  they  mav  have  in 
the  provisions  of  this  new  Act  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  district  school  board,  if 
they  don't  have  the  abilitv  to  form  themselves 
into  some  kind  of  legal  entity  which  will 
allow  them  to  participate.  So  the  first  allu- 
sion to  anv  regulation  is  far  too  vague.  Of 
course,  I  don't  want  to  be  hypercritical  but 
I  think  that  I  would  like  a  much  more  defini- 
tive explanation  of  the  ways  in  which  tl 
small  communities  may  participate  above  and 
beyond  the  25  per  cent  figure,  which  is  the 
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only  one  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  body  of 
the  legislation. 

Another  of  the  regulations  says,  "prescrib- 
ing the  uses  to  which  a  community  recreation 
centre  may  be  put  and  the  accommodation 
which  may  be  provided  therein."  Of  course, 
this  will  rest  almost  wholly  and  solely  with 
the  minister  and  I  think  its  far  too  general, 
far  too  all-encompassing.  Surely,  if  he  is  giv- 
ing authority  to  small  committees  or  boards 
in  communities,  whether  they  be  with  or 
without  municipal  organization,  I  think  they 
are  in  a  position  to  decide  the  best  use  to 
which  these  facilities   are   going  to  be  put. 

I  think  it's  far  too  restrictive  to  suggest 
that  the  minister,  or  whoever  is  given  the 
authority,  can  dictate  by  "prescribing  the 
uses  to  which  a  community  recreation  centre 
may  be  put."  As  the  minister  well  knows, 
in  many  communities  in  the  north  there  is 
only  one  facility  for  all  of  the  recreational 
or  social  activities  that  can  be  undertaken  in 
a  small  community. 

Mr.  Good:  Entertainment  by  the  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  right.  We  do  that  on 
occasion.  Just  hearken  back  to  1968;  it  was 
the  only  facility  that  could  be  used  on  that 
particular  occasion  and  nobody  took  excep- 
tion to  it.  Surely  the  minister  has  many 
communities  in  his  riding  where  they  have 
extreme  difficulty  just  to  find  a  meeting 
place.  Whether  it  is  for  a  home  and  school 
meeting,  whether  it  is  for  a  social  evening, 
whether  it  is  for  bingo  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, whether  it  is  to  have  a  place  for  a 
visiting  politician  to  speak— there  is  only  the 
one  facility. 

My  own  home  town,  for  instance,  has  a 
population  of  2,100.  They  are  a  closely  knit 
unit  in  society  and  we  do  get  a  high  degree 
of  participation.  But  there  really  isn't  a 
facility  in  that  town  of  2,100,  unless  you 
use  the  high  school  gymnasium,  which  is 
quite  often  used  for  other  things.  We  don't 
have  a  facility  that  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  people  who  choose  to 
gather  together.  It  might  be  for  a  fund- 
raising  event  that  captures  the  imagination 
and  where  the  entire  community  wants  to 
participate. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  twice  within  the 
last  two  months  we  have  had  the  entire 
community  honouring  couples  who  were  cele- 
brating their  60th  wedding  anniversaries.  And 
do  you  know  that  we  didn't  have  a  facility 
in  a  town  of  2,100  that  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  those  people  who  had  come 


from  miles  around  to  honour  these  couples 
celebrating  their  momentous  occasion? 

Now  say  it  is  going  to  cost  $750,000  or 
up  to  $1  million  in  order  to  provide  that 
kind  of  facility.  Now,  if  the  municipality  has 
to  provide  75  per  cent  of  the  capital,  you 
can  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  debenture  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  would  not  likely  get  approval 
from  the  municipal  board,  particularly  when 
we  have  just  completed  installation  of  sewers 
in  that  town,  when  we  are  just  in  the  process 
of  spending  about  $1  million  to  repave  all 
of  the  streets  and  do  all  of  the  things  that 
you  have  to  do  after  major  construction  of 
that  kind. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act,  as  I 
say,  that  helps  the  small  community  of  2,100, 
that  I  represent,  or  even  a  much  smaller 
community  that  the  minister  represents.  And 
heaven  knows,  he  knows  as  much  as  I  do 
about  the  inability  of  many  small  communi- 
ties to  provide  that  kind  of  facility.  Those 
are  just  some  of  the  reservations  I  have  about 
this.  As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  sound  un- 
charitable or  too  pessimistic  about  it.  I  am 
hoping  that  when  the  regulations  do  come 
out  that  there  will  be  sufficient  flexibility  in 
it  to  cover  the  needs  that  I  have  expressed. 

Say  you  have  got  an  unorganized  com- 
munity that  doesn't  have  its  own  school,  for 
instance.  They  are  busing  children  30  or  40 
miles  to  a  larger  unit  to  provide  a  much 
better  educational  facility  for  them.  Rather 
than  them  having  to  commute  40  or  50  miles 
or  remain  after  school  in  the  larger  com- 
munity, couldn't  we  find  it  possible  to  allow 
these  people— who  will  band  together  and 
they  can  seek  incorporation  for  $20  through 
your  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Clement)— to  make 
the  fairly  significant  decision  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  in  terms  of  their  recrea- 
tional and  social  requirements. 

A  lot  of  these  small  communities  and  the 
people  living  in  them  are  most  apprehensive 
that  when  this  comes  out  they  are  going  to 
have  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  district  school 
board,  which  may  be  50  or  100  miles  away, 
and  be  told:  "If  you  want  to  engage  in  any 
recreational  and  social  activities  that  may  be 
possible  under  this  Act,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it  through  the  district  school 
board."  That  may  be  fine  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  or  a  small  homogenous  area  down 
here  in  southern  Ontario,  but  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  minister  that  if  every  time  some- 
body wants  to  do  something  with  regard  to 
recreational  or  social  activities  in  communi- 
ties that  are  120  miles  away  from  the  loca- 
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tion    where    the    decisions    are    going   to    be 
made,  this  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Incorporation-' 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  long  as  they  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  do  that  and  maybe  take  over 
existing  facilities.  In  a  good  many  areas  in 
the  north  we  have  schools  that  have  been 
closed  down  and  abandoned.  They're  not  be- 
ing used.  Perhaps  we  can  give  the  small, 
non-profit  organizations  the  authority  to  band 
together  in  something  that  is  considered  a 
legal  entity  within  the  terms  and  confines  of 
this  Act  and  allow  them  to  make  this  kind 
of  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  facility  they  feel 
they  need  and  to  participate  in  the  kinds  of 
dollars,  having  regard  for  what  I  said  earlier. 

It  might  cost  a  small  community  $100,000 
—and  that's  not  out  of  the  way  these  days— 
to  build  a  small  complex  where  they  can  get 
together  and  hold  a  dance,  have  a  bingo 
game  or  do  whatever  they  may  choose  to  do. 
Unless  they  can  come  up  with  $75,000, 
they're  not  going  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  Act.  There  is  no  community  of  that  size, 
particularly  in  an  unorganized  territory, 
where  they  can  come  up  with  that  kind  of 
money,  and  yet  there  are  very  few  facilities 
that  can  be  built  today  for  much  less  than 
$75,000  or  $100,000.  That  is  what  I'm  con- 
cerned about  more  than  anything  else,  and 
when  we  start  discussing  this  clause  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  .it. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing:  When  the 
minister  referred  to  non-profit  organizations, 
is  that  going  to  be  restricted  wholly  and 
solely  to  communities  without  municipal 
organization?  I  can  think  of  many  Legion 
branches  where  the  people  have  a  public 
conscience,  they  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  their 
community,  and  they're  continually  raising 
money,  as  are  the  Kinsmen  clubs  in  my 
riding,  where  they  work  unceasingly  in  trying 
to  improve  facilities.  Are  they  considered 
non-profit  or  charitable  organizations  if  they 
sort  of  spearhead  a  fund-raising  drive? 

There  is  one  Legion  in  my  riding  which 
has  said:  "We  will  be  happy  to  build  a 
facility  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
community  if  we  had  some  way  of  getting 
some  kind  of  financial  assistance."  Of  course, 
the  only  way  they  can  do  it  now  is  if  they 
build  the  facility,  turn  it  over  to  the  munici- 


pality and  then  let  the  municipality  try  to 
get  some  kind  of  funds  within  the  purview 
of  this  Act.  If  the  minister  had  that  in  mind 
when  he  did  it,  I'd  like  to  hear  from  him. 
There  may  be  some  technical  problems  of 
which  I'm  not  aware,  but  I'd  like  the  minis- 
ter to  answer  that  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  envisages  Legion  branches  and  Kins- 
men branches  as  being  eligible.  They're  not 
in  the  business  of  making  money;  they're  in 
the  business  of  serving  the  community  ami 
their  members.  Those  are  the  few  remarks 
I  wanted  to  make  in  that  regard. 

There  is  a  section  in  the  Act  which  says 
the  boards  of  management  will  have  the 
right  to  let  concessions  for  refreshments  in 
these  facilities  that  will  be  built.  I  suppose 
that  .in  all  communities  throughout  the  prov- 
ince these  concessions  can  be  lucrative, 
depending  on  the  number  of  people  that  are 
going  to  be  going  through  them  at  any  given 
time.  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  minister  is 
going  to  demand  that  these  concessions  be 
put  out  to  tender,  or  is  he  just  going  to  say, 
"No,  the  board  of  management  will  have  the 
unilateral  right  to  decide  to  whom  it  is  go- 
ing" and,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation, it  could  be  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Unless  the  minister  gets  into  a  bind  where 
it  would  appear  that  the  board  of  manage- 
ment, through  his  legislation  is  playing 
favour  with  one  particular  person  over  any 
other- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Heaven  forbid. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —I  hope  that  he  would  change 
that  legislation  to  say  that  it  should  be  by 
tender  and  that  everybody  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity.  That's  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walker\ill<  i)i 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  it's  almost  6  o'clock,  can 
I  adjourn  the  debate  now  so  we  could  carry 
on  later?  I  prefer  to  have  my  comments 
following  one  after  the  other,  rather  than 
have  them  interrupted,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  We  won't  adjourn 
the  debate.  We  can  just  call  it  6  o'clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  point  of  order,  could  I  draw  to  your 
attention  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
quorum? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  That  is  not  the  mem- 
ber's usual  role. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know  it  isn't,  but  I  just 
thought- 


Mr.    Speaker:    Now    we    have 
Orders  of  the  day. 


a    quorum. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Let's  have  a  question  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  on  second  reading  of 
Bill  137.  The  member  for  Windsor- Walker- 
ville  has  the  floor. 


COMMUNITY  RECREATION  CENTRES 
ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  outset,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  calling  it  6  o'clock 
at  the  time  you  did.  It  does  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  keep  my  comments  all  to- 
gether. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  minister  for 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  bring  certain  points  to  his  attention  so 
he  realizes  that  in  spite  of  introducing  some- 
thing that  may  be  good  he  is  going  directly 
against  recommendations  that  have  been  made 
by  other  committees  of  the  Legislature,  one 
being  the  select  committee  on  youth  and  the 
second  the  select  committee  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  educational  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  which  is  to  set  up  more  facilities  to 
enable  our  youth,  the  disadvantaged,  the  dis- 
abled and  senior  citizens  of  our  community 
to  have  a  greater  use  of  facilities.  However, 
in  the  provision  of  the  facilities,  the  minister 
goes  contrary  in  the  use  of  the  name— the 
Community  Recreation  Centres  Act— to  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
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mittee  on  the  use  of  schools.  That  committee 
has  found  in  their  studies  that  there  should 
really  be  no  distinction  between  recreation 
and  education.  It  is  a  different  type  of  educa- 
tion. The  minister  is  sort  of  isolating  educa- 
tion now;  he  is  putting  it  up  on  a  pedestal. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  No. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  he  is.  He  calls  it  the 
Community  Recreation  Centres  Act.  He  is 
doing  it  by  the  name  in  itself.  A  "Community 
Centres  Act"  would  be  all  right,  as  then  it 
takes  care  of  everything,  but  if  he  wants 
recreation,  why  doesn't  he  put  in  "Education 
and  Recreational  Centres"?  In  his  centres  it 
is  not  going  to  be  solely  recreation,  as  is 
understood  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  com- 
munity. When  we  talk  about  recreation,  one 
in  which  a  person  expends  a  lot  of  energy 
and  as  a  result  gets  the  pleasure  out  of  par- 
taking in  a  thing,  we  don't  too  often  look 
upon  it  as  being  one  of  the  crafts  or  one  of 
the  arts  or  being  involved  in  drama  or  simply 
sitting  at  a  table  and  engaging  in  conversa- 
tion and  communication  with  a  friend  or  a 
neighbour. 

For  example,  recommendation  13  of  the 
report  on  the  use  of  schools  makes  mention 
that  there  is  a  need  to  break  down  the  sepa- 
ration of  activities  into  distinctly  recreational 
or  educational.  It  recommends  that  arts, 
sports  and  other  recreational  activities  should 
be  totally  integrated  into  the  schooling  pro- 
cess, it  would  be  easier  to  integrate  them  right 
into  a  school. 

I  understand  that  one  can't  come  along 
and  simply  use  schools  as  recreational  centres, 
because  quite  often  the  school  is  used  for 
other  purposes  at  given  hours  and  the  com- 
munity would  not  have  access  to  it.  But  by 
separating  the  school  from  the  community, 
so  to  speak,  or  from  the  recreational  centre, 
one  is  separating  the  two.  Education  and 
recreation  are  really  the  same  thing.  It  is  just 
a  different  definition  and  a  different  interpre- 
tion  of  what  one  wishes  to  place  on  recrea- 
tion. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  bill  to  stay  just 
as  it  was  before,  as  the  Community  Centres 
Act.    I   know   that   by   putting  in   the   word 
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"recreation,"  it  has  a  little  more  appeal  to 
some  segments  of  our  community.  They  im- 
mediately look  upon  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
can  get  a  little  physical  exercise  or  you  can 
get  some  of  your  5BX  or  10BX  or  you  can 
jog  or  you  can  partake  in  quilting,  in  drama, 
in  arts  or  in  crafts— you  name  it.  So,  once 
again,  this  is  isolating  schools  from  community 
centres.  The  community  centres  in  most  in- 
stances really  should  be  the  school  rather  than 
a  separate  facility.  As  I  said  earlier,  that  isn't 
always  good  enough  because  there  are  certain 
newly  developed  areas  in  a  community  where 
there  is  no  school,  but  there  is  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial community.  One  wants  people  to  be 
able  to  get  together,  to  build  up  community 
spirit,  and  as  a  result,  one  has  to  construct 
that  facility.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to 
add  that  facility,  wherever  possible,  to  a 
school  so  it  could  get,  so  to  speak,  a  24-hour 
a  day  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  can  do  this  through 
joint  agreement. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  ministry  can  do  that 
but  it  isn't  generally  done.  It  is  very  seldom 
done  that  way.  I  can  look  upon  my  own  com- 
munity. We  established  a  beautiful  community 
centre,  a  real  credit  to  the  community.  But 
it  is  isolated  in  one  area  of  the  community. 
Were  it  attached  to  a  school— and  it's  not 
always  practical  as  I  said,  because  one  can't 
necessarily  get  the  property— it  would  have 
l>een  far  more  usable.  A  greater  portion 
of  the  community  could  have  used  the  thing. 
I'm  using  my  own  community  for  example. 
That  may  not  necessarily  be  true  in  all  com- 
munities. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
recommendation  13  on  the  use  of  schools 
certainly  does  make  one  point  there.  When 
we  get  into  the  bill  itself,  I  hope  that  section 
2  of  the  bill  does  permit  the  development  of 
nature  schools  and  other  specialized  types  of 
facilities,  so  that  the  people  in  education  in 
the  community  can  develop  additional  educa- 
tional, information  or  simply  community  cen- 
tres well  beyond  their  own  community. 

Sections  2  and  5  have  it  that  the  council  of 
the  municipality  may  prescribe  fees.  Talking 
of  fees,  the  committee  set  up  to  study  the 
use  of  schools  had  that  proposition  always 
presented  to  them,  that  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  facilities  was  generally  too  great  to 
enable  those  who  needed  the  facilities  the 
most  to  take  advantage  of  their  use.  The  fees 
were  generally  too  high.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  insurance  clauses  they  had  to  have  included 
in  a  contract.  As  a  result,  those  who  needed 
the  facilities  most  were  sort  of  turned  away 


from  the  use  of  the  facilities.  We  found  that 
in  practically  every  major  city  we  visited. 
They  over-price  or  out-price  the  use  of  the 
facility,  so  that  they  were  beyond  the  financial 
ability  of  many  to  use. 

I  can  recall  one  instance  where  a  group 
wanted  to  practise  various  musical  instru- 
ments. I  think  it  may  have  been  an  orchestra. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  go  into  a  school.  They 
had  to  go  into  a  public  hall  or  a  private 
facility,  simply  because  they  were  out-priced 
as  far  as  the  use  of  the  facility  was  con- 
cerned. I  hope  that  setting  fees  does  not  deter 
those  needing  and  wanting  the  use  of  the 
facilities  from  using  them. 

For  example,  report  No.  2  of  select  com- 
mittee on  the  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities makes  a  recommendation  that  I  think 
the  minister  should  possibly  study  very  care- 
fully and  if  possible  implement. 

This  is  recommendation  No.  3  on  page  3 
of  the  report:  "School  boards  should  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  charging  rental  or  user 
fees  for  non-profit  programmes  or  activities 
taking  place  in  school  facilities."  Now  we  are 
simply  transferring  that  proposition  to  com- 
munity recreational  facilities  if  it  is  at  all 
possible.  I  know  it's  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipality  and  not  the  ministry  to  designate 
fees,  but  we  do  hope  that  municipalities  pay 
attention  to  this  type  of  recommendation  and 
charge,  if  they  must  charge,  a  really  minimal 
fee. 

Charging  the  fee  makes  it  a  real  handicap 
for  the  one-parent  family,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  handicapped,  those  on  family  benefits, 
and  the  senior  citizens  in  many  instances.  I 
don't  say  it  deprives  them,  but  it  doesn't 
encourage  them  to  use  facilities  to  the  extent 
they  probably  could,  should  or  would  like 
to  use  them.  If  it  is  a  non-profit  programme 
that  someone  wishes  to  get  into  the  com- 
munitv  centre,  there  should  be  no  fee.  if  at 
all  possible;  and  if  a  fee  must  be  charged. 
a  very  minimal  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  location  of  a  community 
centre  today  has  to  l>e  generally  away  from 
the  built-up  areas.  I  hope  that  communities 
try  to  take  advantage  of  surplus  schools  for 
community  and  recreational  centres,  rather 
than  building  new  facilities.  I  know  all  of 
them  can't  be  used.  I  know  many  of  them. 
especially  if  they  are  elementary  schools, 
don't  have  lunchrooms,  don't  have  auditor- 
iums—the large  spaces  that  you  would  require 
to  conduct  certain  types  of  activities. 

We  visited  community  colleges  throughout 
the  province,  and  we  found  in  many  of  them 
that    the    auditoriums    that    were    built    for 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  used 
only  once  or  twice  a  week,  rather  than  being 
used  almost  around  the  clock  and  maybe 
even  being  used  as  community  centres  by  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  hope  the  suggestion  I  make  to  the  minis- 
ter is  followed  up  before  community  centres 
are  actually  built  or  developed  in  some  areas. 
I  know  they  are  willing  to  co-operate.  But  I 
think  he  should  make  it  known  to  them  that 
he  would  appreciate  their  co-operation  and 
that  maybe  they  should  be  part  of  a  spark- 
plug so  that  their  facilities  become  com- 
munity facilities,  so  that  the  community  col- 
lege facilities  really  become  community  rec- 
reational centres  at  the  same  time. 

We  don't  mean  to  interfere  with  pro- 
grammes that  may  be  carried  on  in  those 
centres.  But  in  many  of  the  community  col- 
leges, there  must  be  times  when  they  are 
not  using  the  facilities  and  they  should  be 
used  by  the  community. 

One  of  the  things  that  does  disturb  me  a 
bit  is  that  community  centres  generally  have 
to  be  built  out  of  the  community,  rather  than 
in  the  core  of  the  city,  although  it's  in  the 
core  that  there  are  social  problems  and  where 
this  type  of  gathering  together  of  people 
in  a  common  bond  is  needed  to  develop  more 
of  a  sociable  atmosphere  so  people  are  able 
to  communicate  with  one  another  to  lessen 
and  diminish  a  lot  of  the  social  problems. 
These  centres  generally  are  built  out  in  areas 
that  are  a  little  more  affluent,  generally 
because  the  area  is  there  around  which  to 
build.  I  know  the  area  eventually  may  be 
built  up  and  the  centre  might  be  sort  of  in 
the  heart  of  a  little  community,  but  I  hope 
we  don't  forget  the  cores  of  cities  so  that 
those  people  living  there  are  given  exactly 
the  same  opportunities  as  would  be  given 
to  the  suburban  areas  of  our  many  muni- 
cipalities. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  would  like  community  centres  at- 
tached to  or  adjacent  to  schools,  if  at  all 
possible,  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  both 
groups.  And  if  they  can't  be  located  there, 
they  should  be  placed  in  park  areas.  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  because  putting  another 
building  in  a  park  deprives  the  people  of 
that  amount  of  open  space  in  which  to  enjoy 
outdoor  recreation.  But  I  think  that  when 
they  are  put  in  a  park  area,  they  do  serve 
a  dual  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  section  5  of  the  Act, 
mention  is  made  of  the  composition  of  the 
committees.  These  committees  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  communities  themselves.   If  they 


want  a  community  recreational  centre,  no  one 
should  impose  upon  a  community  who  should 
form  the  committee  for  that  centre.  I  can 
understand  that  perhaps  there  should  be  in- 
put from  this  ministry,  as  well  as  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  the  recreation  depart- 
ment or  city  council,  but  we  have  to  remem- 
ber always  that  if  these  are  going  to  be 
truly  community  recreational  centres,  the 
community  must  be  involved.  The  commun- 
ity must  be  on  the  committee  and  the  pro- 
grammes must  be  decided  by  the  community 
in  co-operation  with  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment or  other  governmental  bodies.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  forget  that  it's  the 
community  that  wants  certain  programmes 
and  we  should  see  that  their  wishes  pre- 
dominate, providing  they  are  within  certain 
limits.  We  just  can't  come  along  and  say  that 
they  should  do  almost  anything  imaginable. 

Now  that  I  have  made  these  few  com- 
ments, I  know  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  utilization  of  educational  facilities  will 
partake  in  this  debate  and  give  us  his  pearls 
of  wisdom,  and  we'll  have  another  member 
of  the  Legislature  who  will  attempt  to  im- 
press upon  the  minister  the  need  for  com- 
munity involvement  throughout  in  community 
centres. 

Under  section  5(7)  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  the  right  to  sell  refreshments.  I  hope 
that  whoever  operates  the  concessions  in 
these  community  centres  does  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  than  they  do  in  some  of  the  centres 
on  Highway  401.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  travel  on 
Highway  401,  and  so  do  I.  I  try  to  come 
all  the  way  from  Windsor  to  Toronto,  with- 
out stopping,  simply  because  when  you  stop 
at  some  of  the  centres,  occasionally  you 
wonder  whether  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  make  it  to  Toronto,  so  you  are  better  off 
to  just  keep   on  going  and  go  hungry. 

I'm  not  saying  these  dining  spots  on  High- 
way 401  are  not  up  to  par  at  all  times,  but 
too  often  I  have  found  they  were  not  of  a 
standard  that  I  would  have  hoped  to  see,  nor 
is  the  price  range  such  that  the  family  with 
four  or  five  little  tots  which  may  go  into  the 
community  centre  could  afford  to  pay.  We 
won't  want  things  to  be  overpriced  so  that 
the  poor  or  the  single-parent  familv  with 
three  or  four  children  can't  even  afford  to 
buy  youngsters  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  hot  dog 
or  any  of  the  other  refreshments  that  are 
being  sold  an  that  community  centre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  section  6  of  the  bill, 
which  makes  grants  to  municipalities,  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  the  minister  has  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  total  cost,  which- 
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over  is  the  lesser;  to  $75,000  or  25  per  cent 
or  such  greater  amount  as  the  regulations 
prescribe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  wouldn't  be 
good  enough  if  that  were  an  educational 
facility,  and  really  a  community  recreational 
centre  is  an  educational  facility;  although  a 
different  style  of  education  as  I  made  men- 
tion earlier.  The  grants  from  this  ministry 
should  at  least  be  as  great  as  the  grants  to 
an    educational   facility. 

Also,  the  community  centre  does  alleviate 
a  lot  of  the  social  problems,  or  it  can  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  social  problems  in  a  com- 
munity. The  grant  to  a  community  for  wel- 
fare is  80  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  govern- 
ment should  likewise  be  providing  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  here.  After  all,  the  centre  is 
alleviating  the  ministry  of  a  lot  of  expenses 
that  may  be  involved  as  a  result  of  young- 
sters in  the  community  not  being  able  to  get 
the  use  of  some  of  the  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Now  with  the  community  centre  I  know 
there  are  going  to  be  such  things  as  legal 
aid.  There  will  be  legal  aid  clinics  there; 
and  likewise  members  of  the  community  and 
social  services  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  coming  down  to  meet  with 
parents  and  advise  them  of  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled. 

They  do  it  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  down- 
town community  action  centre  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  which  is  developed  around  a  hous- 
ing project,  which  is  sort  of  a  similar  thing 
to  what  is  being  done  here,  does  everything 
one  can  think  of  in  an  attempt  to  minimize 
the  social  problems  of  those  living  in  the 
housing  project. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  project,  and  I  would 
think  that  community  recreational  centres 
are  going  to  have  programmes  such  as  this 
during  hours  when  there  may  not  necessarily 
be  as  much  activity  in  the  centre.  I  can  see 
them  starting  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  working  right  through  until  the  wee 
hours  or  the  late  hours  of  the  evening.  I  can 
see  them  being  involved  in  assisting  the  resi- 
dents in  the  area  in  the  filling  out  of  income 
tax  forms,  in  the  filling  out  of  other  types  of 
documents  or  other  types  of  papers,  and  in 
being  a  general  overall  asset  to  the  com 
munity  around.  The  community  centre  will 
develop  a  real  community  spirit. 

If  members  could  get  to  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor and  see  what  has  happened  around  the 
Holy  Rosary  Educational  and  Community 
Centre,  they  would  see  what  can  happen  in 
other  community  centres  if  we  allow  the 
community  to  run  the  centres.  If  the  minister 


is  going  to  impose  things  on  them,  the  same 
thing  happens  as  with  he  and  I,  we  don't  like 
others  telling  us  what  we  must  do.  We  want 
them  to  decide  what  they  want  in  that  com- 
munity, after  which  they  need  assistance 
from  the  balance  of  the  community  so  they 
can  implement  what  they  are  interested  in 
providing  to  that  community  through  the 
centre. 

If  they  are  to  put  in  a  swimming  pool  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  community  centre,  or  to  have 
it  as  a  community  centre,  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it  for  under  $300,000;  so  if  the  minister 
is  going  to  give  only  $75,000  to  a  thing  like 
that  it  isn't  going  to  be  sufficient.  The  com- 
munity has  too  much  of  an  additional  tab  to 
pick  up. 

I  think  that  $75,000,  even  though  we 
appreciate  that  amount,  could  have  been  put 
up  a  little  higher  so  that  the  less  affluent 
areas  in  the  province  have  the  same  advan- 
tage as  the  more  affluent.  We  shouldn't  be 
discriminating  against  northern  Ontario  as 
opposed  to  southern  Ontario;  the  big  com- 
munity as  opposed  to  a  small  community.  We 
should  treat  them  all  alike;  and  we  can  treat 
them  all  alike  by  providing  this  additional 
type  of  assistance  to  them. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  province  pays  80  per  cent  for  community 
and  social  services  work  when  it  comes  to 
welfare  and  other  types  of  benefits,  it  can  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  this.  After  all, 
80  per  cent  of  this  only  costs  us  30  per  cent; 
the  community  pays  20,  we  pay  30,  the 
federal  government  pays  50. 

The  next  item  that  I  wanted  to  talk  on  is 
item  7.  When  the  plans  are  finally  drawn  up 
they  are  going  to  be  presented  to  the  minis- 
ter for  approval.  There  should  be  input  from 
the  community  as  to  what  it  wants  and  the 
type  of  community  centre  it  wants.  Not  only 
should  there  be  input  from  them  as  to  the 
physical  nature  of  it,  not  only  should  tin  r 
be  input  as  to  the  programme  there,  but  there 
should  be  complete  input  from  the  com- 
munity. 

To  come  along  and  have  architects  or 
those  in  public  administration  think  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  design  a  building 
and  then  impose  this  upon  the  community,  I 
think  is  wrong.  In  today's  society  we  have  to 
involve  the  community  right  from  the  word 
"go"  up  until  the  time  the  community  centre 
is  completed.  I  would  like  to  see  the  com- 
munity involved  in  every  stage  of  it,  even  in 
the  approval. 

Mind  you,  the  architects,  the  designers, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  the 
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community  that  certain  recommendations  or 
suggestions  that  it  is  making  are  not  feasible, 
and  I  think  when  we  do  involve  the  com- 
munity right  then  and  there  they  will  accept 
that.  They  are  not  going  to  try  to  impose  in 
the  construction  of  the  centre  something  that 
is  just  pie  in  the  sky  and  can't  be  physically 
completed. 

Report  No.  1  on  the  community  use  of 
schools  makes  certain  recommendations  that 
I  think  the  minister  should  take  into  con- 
sideration when  plans  are  being  submitted. 
I  would  read  recommendation  23: 

The  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  should  update  and  revise  the  Com- 
munity Centres  Act  so  as  to  encourage  and 
support  innovative  design  and  integrated 
planning  in  the  provision  and  operation  of 
all  community  facilities. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about,  but 
get  community  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facility.  Also,  there  are  two  other 
items  there  that  the  minister  should  keep  in 
mind,  and  they  are  that  in  the  construction 
of  the  facilities  they  should,  wherever  pos- 
sible, be  on  a  ground  level,  and  the  doors 
and  the  entrances  to  the  community  facility 
should  be  such  that  we  do  not  deprive  or 
handicap  those  who  are  now  physically  handi- 
capped from  getting  into  the  facility. 

Recommendation  24  is:  "The  government  of 
Ontario  should  ensure  access  for  the  physically 
handicapped  to  all  community  facilities 
through  the  adoption  of  the  National  Build- 
ing Code  supplement  No.  5."  A  very  worth- 
while suggestion.  Why  handicap  those  who 
are  handicapped  now?  Why  not  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  them? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  minister,  it 
would  be  nice  to  use  these  community 
centres  places  as  polling  subdivisions,  and 
then  the  handicapped  could  go  right  in  with- 
out having  to  climb  upstairs  to  an  indivi- 
dual's living  room  or  downstairs  into  a  base- 
ment. We  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
having  mobile  polling  booths  where  the  poll- 
ing booth  would  go  throughout  the  com- 
munity. The  individuals  could  come  into  a 
facility  like  this,  and  the  doors  would  be  wide 
enough  so  that  those  who  are  in  wheelchairs 
would  have  no  difficulty  getting  in. 

In  developing  doors  of  this  type  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  special  problem. 
Quite  often,  as  has  been  mentioned  to  us, 
the  individual  who  is  handicapped  can  get  in 
the  washroom  doors,  but  can't  get  out  because 
of  the  way  the  doors  swing,  or  else  he  can't 
get  in.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  like  this 


that  the  architects  and  the  planners  are  going 
to  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

Recommendation  25  is  such,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  should  pro- 
vide special  funds  to  school  boards  and  muni- 
cipalities for  the  adaptation  of  all  existing 
community  facilities  to  make  them  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  I  think  the 
minister  should  make  funds  available  to  pres- 
ent community  recreational  facilities  now  so 
they  could  be  structurally  changed  so  that 
the  physically  handicapped  could  make  full 
use  of  the— that  is  those  that  are  now  com- 
munity centres  and  those  which  our  physically 
handicapped  have  difficulty  in  using. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  complete  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister  the  fact  that  we  will  have  the  centre. 
The  government  has  paid  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  construction  but  none  of  the  opera- 
tional costs;  these  latter  are  going  to  be  a 
complete  burden  on  the  community.  I  would 
drive  a  Cadillac  if  I  could  afford  one- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  What  does  he 
mean,  if  he  could  afford  one? 

IMr.  B.  Newman:  No,  I  wouldn't;  I  would 
drive  a  Chrysler,  because  it's  a  good  Windsor- 
made  car— if  I  could  afford  one. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Yes,  watch 
that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Not  while  the  mem- 
ber is  in  politics. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well  I  drive  a  nice  Wind- 
sor-made product,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  long  as  it  is  not 
called  a  Cadillac. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provin- 
cial secretary  is  being  provocative  there. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  consider  opera- 
tional grants.  This  eliminates  or  reduces  many 
of  the  social  problems  in  the  community. 
They  should  be  treated  the  same  way  as  the 
individual  that  may  be  on  family  service  bene- 
fits or  on  welfare  who  has  to  get  assistance 
from  the  community.  Pick  up  80  per  cent  of 
the  tab;  let  the  municipality  only  pay  20  per 
cent. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
Durham  for  just  a  brief  moment. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  time  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  House  to  a  large  group 
in    the    east    gallery    representing    the    Pro- 
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gressive  Conservative  Party  of  the  town  of 
Port  Hope  in  the  riding  of  Durham.  I  would 
ask  the  members  to  give  them  their  usual 
cordial  reception. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  here  to  be  sure 
they  get  that  garbage  train  going. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That 
train  with  all  the  garbage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  garbage  they  send 
to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
fighting.  What  happened? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Well 
austerity  has  set  in— inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  make  a  few 
comments  with  respect  to  the  bill.  Like  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  (Mr. 
Stokes),  while  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
bill  increases  the  amount  from  $25,000  to 
$75,000  for  community  centres,  what  in  fact 
the  government  has  done  by  not  including 
some  type  of  scale  is  to  just  force  smaller 
municipalities  with  inadequate  tax  bases  to 
try  and  raise  more  money  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  the  bill.  That  really  isn't  going 
to  help  anyone. 

It  seems  to  me  the  ministry  might  have 
used  a  little  imagination  and  taken  some 
cutoff  points.  For  example,  as  my  colleague 
pointed  out,  a  municipality  of  2,000  might  be 
entitled  to  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie  than  one 
of  3,000  so  that  in  fact  those  municipalities 
could  really  derive  the  maximum  benefit. 

What  in  fact  the  ministry  has  done  is 
allowed  the  wealthy  municipalities  to  get  a 
greater  cut,  because  they  in  fact  are  already 
moving  ahead  and  building  community  cen- 
tres which  are  valued  at  $300,000  plus.  It  is 
based   on  the   amount  of  money  you  spend. 

We  know  that  these  smaller  municipalities, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  in  the  south 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  don't 
have  large  tax  bases  to  work  from  and  are 
relatively  limited  in  population.  The  only  way 
they  can  make  maximum  use  of  the  new 
legislation  is  if  they  debenture  that  much 
higher,  borrow  that  much  higher,  or  are  suc- 
cessful in  canvassing  for  that  much  money. 
Otherwise  they  can't  make  maximum  use  of 
grants  under  the  bill. 

It  was  always  my  understanding,  as  we 
debated  this  in  the  estimates  and  so  on,  that 
we  were  going  to  find  a  way  of  assisting  these 
smaller  communities  to  have  the  facilities  so 
they  could  enjoy  the  same  amenities  as  the 
larger  communities.  But  this  isn't  going  to  do 


it;  it  is  just  going  to  put  them  further  in  the 
hole. 

Hopefully  under  section  12  (b)  —  which 
states,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  "prescribing  classes  of 
grants  and  the  manner  of  computing  the 
amounts  of  such  grants"— hopefully  when  the 
regulations  emerge  under  that  section  the 
minister  could  consider  providing  extra  fund- 
ing for  smaller  municipalities  based  on  some- 
thing other  than  their  spending  $300,000. 
Otherwise,  I  just  don't  think  we  are  doing 
what  we  want  to  do. 

I  know  what  the  intent  is.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  minister  on  many  occasions.  I 
know  what  the  intent  is,  but  the  way  the 
legislation  reads  that  is  simply  not  going  to 
work  out.  I  would  hope  that  the  minister, 
before  the  regulations  come  out  or  before  we 
finalize  this  bill,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
indicate  specifically  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

There  are  several  other  things  in  th«>  lull 
that  bother  me.  One  is  a  point  of  clarification. 
I  can't  understand  why  the  minister  intends 
to  have  this  Act  come  into  force  on  a  day 
to  be  named  by  proclamation  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  Why  isn't  it  the  usual  type  of 
bill  where  when  it  gets  royal  assent  it  then 
comes  into  force? 

At  the  present  time  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  community  centres  under  way.  I  know 
in  my  own  riding  there  are  three  presently 
under  way.  They  are  going  to  miss  the  boat 
unless  the  bill  comes  into  force  on  the  day 
it  receives  royal  assent. 

The  minister  could  bring  this  in  six  months 
from  now  which  could  be  too  late  for  those 
municipalities  in  the  process  of  building  now 
and  which  will  be  coming  to  the  ministry, 
once  it  has  forms  available.  The  ministry 
doesn't  have  forms  for  application  for  such 
grants  as  yet.  In  fact,  it  doesn't  even  h 
forms  available  for  the  old  grants. 

Somebody    under    the    gallery    shakes    his 
head,  but  several  municipalities  in  the  past 
week  have  contacted  me  saying  they  can't 
forms  for  the  old   grants  even.   I  will  name 
them  before  I  am  through,  but  I  think  that  is 
an  error.  I  would  hope  as  well  that  the  min- 
ister would  change  that  section  14  and  let's 
have  it  come  into  force  the  dav  it  tea 
roval  assent  rather  than  some  designated  day 
off  in  the  future. 

If  I  were  political  by  nature  I  would 
I  suspect  the  minister  of  setting  it  up  for  the 
eve  of  the  next  election,  but  not  l>eing  that 
way  I  wouldn't  make  the  suggestion. 

I  also  want  a  clarification  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  municipalities  which  presently  are 
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building  arenas.  I  have,  as  I  say,  three  being 
built  in  my  own  riding  and  there  are  several 
complications.  In  his  notes  today,  which  he 
read  earlier,  the  minister  indicated  they  had 
to  get  prior  approval.  These  are  under  way 
at  the  present  time.  Will  they  qualify? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  goodness,  the  minister  is 
optimistic.  Will  they  qualify?  Hopefully  they 
will. 

Secondly,  will  they  qualify  in  view  of  the 
fact  they  are  using  winter  works  projects? 
In  other  words,  the  labour  costs  are  now 
being  met  by  the  federal  government  in  my 
municipality,  almost  $200,000  worth  of  work. 
They  haven't  got  prior  approval,  based  on 
what  the  minister  read  today  of  their  plans. 
So  will  they  be  eligible  for  the  provincial 
grant  of  $75,000;  partially  because  they  are 
getting  some  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and,  secondly  because  they  haven't 
had  prior  approval  from  this  ministry? 

I  think  that  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
bill  are  the  mechanisms  which  are  laid  out. 
The  people  who  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  planning  and  working  these  through  so 
that  thev  come  through  in  winter  are,  in  fact, 
going  to  lose  the  benefits  from  the  provincial 
programme  which  is  presently  before  us:  (a) 
if  the  minister  doesn't  change  section  14;  (b) 
if  he  doesn't  accept  the  approvals  they've 
already  received,  in  the  sense  that  their  build- 
ing has  been  approved  for  federal  grants 
which  were  worked  through  the  province 
anyway;  and  (c)  if  he's  not  going  to  provide 
funding  because  they've  received  a  winter 
works  grant  for  labour  purposes.  I  think 
these  points  have  to  be  clarified  before  the 
bill  goes  through. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  ask  what  happens— 
this  is  presently  occurring  and  I've  written 
the  minister  a  number  of  letters  about  it— 
where  unorganized  municipalities,  in  fact  in 
conjunction  with  an  organized  municipality, 
want  to  work  together  for  the  establishment 
nf  a  community  centre.  What  type  of  fund- 
ing is  allowed  should  they  want  to  build  it 
in  an  unorganized  community,  or  vice  versa? 
How  does  the  funding  work  its  way  back  to 
the  organized  municipality?  More  important, 
how  does  it  work  its  way  to  the  unorganized 
municipality? 

Let's  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them 
together  which  want  to  build.  It's  fine  if  it's 
by  a  school  board,  but  let's  say  it's  three  or 
four  unorganized  municipalities  building  in 
conjunction  with  an  organized  municipality. 
How  is  that  going  to  work,  or  is  it  possible 


to  do  that  so  they  can  enjoy  the  community 
centre? 

As  the  minister  knows,  coming  from  north- 
ern Ontario,  we  have  a  host  of  unorganized 
municipalities  and  I  can  think  of  a  number 
of  places  where  this  problem  is  going  to 
arise.  How  do  we  do  the  funding?  It's  not 
spelled  out.  I  don't  think  it  was  spelled 
out  carefully  in  the  minister's  earlier  com- 
ments either.  I  don't  say  that  to  be  unfair, 
but  I  would  hope  the  minister  could  indicate 
this  to  us,  since  he's  ruled  out  that  school 
boards  can  only  go  into  unorganized  munici- 
palities and  that  in  organized  municipalities 
it's  the  municipality  itself.  What's  the  form- 
ula? How  do  we  work  them  together  when 
he  has  ruled  the  school  board  out  of  the 
organized  municipality,  and  it's  an  organized 
municipality  along  with  an  unorganized  one 
that's  trying  to  get  together  to  create  a  com- 
munity centre?  The  two  things  just  don't 
jibe. 

Mavbe  the  minister  can  set  me  straight  on 
how  it's  going  to  happen.  I've  read  the  bill 
a  number  of  times  and  I  just  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  done,  since  he  has  ruled  out  the 
school  boards  in  the  organized  community. 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  work  from  their 
position  in  an  unorganized  municipality  in 
conjunction  with  the  council  to  bring  the 
community  centre  into  being? 

The  other  thing  I  would  ask  about— and 
it  was  also  mentioned  by  my  colleague  this 
afternoon— is  we're  having  a  bit  of  a  fiasco 
now  in  one  of  the  communities  in  my  riding. 
There  was  no  tendering  on  who  would 
handle  concessions  in  the  community  centres. 
In  this  instance,  of  course,  the  mayor's  family 
is  handling  the  concession.  It  didn't  go  to 
tender  and  needless  to  say,  it's  causing  a  lot 
of  resentment.  I  don't  think  it's  all  that  seri- 
ous but  it's  just  the  principle  that  it  should 
have  to  go  to  tender. 

In  fact,  should  municipalities  be  allowed 
to  build  arenas  without  the  building  going 
to  tender?  We  have  that  happening  in  Valley 
East  at  the  present  time.  The  arena  is  now 
built,  but  it  was  never  tendered  for  when 
the  arrangements  were  made.  I  understand 
the  ratepavers'  association  has  written  the 
OMB  and  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Welch) 
to  have  it  investigated. 

How  in  the  world  does  that  happen,  that 
one  can  purchase  the  shell  of  a  building  in 
an  organized  municipality  without  it  ever 
going  to  tender?  Surely  there's  something 
wrong  with  that.  I  won't  spell  out  the  other 
details  involved,  because  that's  not  my  inten- 
tion   here    tonight.    I    want    to    talk    about 
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arenas.  But  somewhere  there  must  be  some 
way  of  preventing  that  sort  of  thing  from 
occurring.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  proper 
legislation,  or  if  it  is  something  under  one 
of  the  municipal  Acts.  But  this  was  done 
within  the  last— well,  the  minister's  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W. 
Newman),  was  in  my  riding  in  August  to 
open  it.  None  of  us  was  aware  at  the  time 
that  it  hadn't  gone  to  tender. 

Mrs.   Campbell:    Good   Tory   policy. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  great.  I  happen  to 
have  missed  the  opening,  by  chance.  But  I 
think  that  has  to  be  looked  into,  too:  that 
can't  occur  in  future.  With  those  few  remarks 
I'll  await  the  minister's  response. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few 
observations  to  make. 

One  of  the  things  which  disturbs  me  about 
this  Act  is  simply  this:  At  a  time  of  inflation, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  all  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  proceeding  in  the  most  econo- 
mic fashion  possible,  we  find  in  this  particu- 
lar bill  the  exclusion  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion worked  out  so  successfully  over  the  years. 

I  know  that  the  minister  is  going  to  tell 
me  that  they  can  still  continue  this  type  of 
negotiation  under  the  Schools  Administration 
Act.  When  is  this  government  going  to  under- 
stand that  by  the  time  municipalities  and 
boards  of  education  cull  through  all  the 
mass  of  legislation  to  find  out  how  best  to 
proceed,  they  usually  wind  up— certainly  in 
the  city,  to  date— quite  discouraged  about 
looking  to  any  of  the  legislation;  quite  often, 
of  course,  by  reason  of  the  previous  level  of 
grants?  The  city  really  didn't  take  too  much 
advantage  of  the  provisions,  I  think  the 
minister  will  agree,  because  they  were  rather 
meaningless  in  those  days. 

Surely,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  that  we  can  establish 
locally,  with  the  local  government  and  the 
school  board,  the  kind  of  facility  which  will 
have  maximum  use;  the  kind  of  facility  that 
will  not  require  demolition  of  housing  for 
two  particular  uses,  when  all  of  it  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  one  area. 

I  cannot  understand  why,  when  the  min- 
ister brings  this  forward,  there  isn't  a  real 
thnist  in  that  direction,  and  why  we  have  to 
look  to  some  other  legislation  if  we  wish  to 
make  the  best  and  most  economic  use  of  the 
tax  dollars. 


The  minister  in  his  statement  said:  "The 
proposed  change  will  facilitate  continued 
community  planning  at  the  local  level,  while 
enabling  controlled  planning  and  avoiding 
any  duplication."  I  suggest  to  the  minister, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  that  I  think  this 
invites  the  kind  of  duplication  that  we  don't 
want  to  see.  It  may  well  be  that,  by  looking 
back  at  the  Schools  Administration  Act  and 
trying  to  balance  the  advantages,  which  is 
what  local  government  has  to  do,  it  may  be 
preferable  for  the  school  to  go  ahead  on  its 
own,  for  example. 

As  far  as  the  city  of  Toronto  is  concerned, 
it  took  us  many,  many  years  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  were  really  having  good, 
solid  agreements— where  the  planning  of  the 
facility  was  all  integrated  for  the  best  use  of 
the  total  community,  or  the  total  area;  rather 
than  having  two  separate  groups  trying  to 
find  alternatives. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
matter  of  fees.  I  happen  to  have  served  on 
the  special  parks  committee  reviewing  fees 
for  recreational  facilities  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. We  found,  surprisingly  enough,  that 
actually  it  was  costing  the  city  money  to 
charge  the  fees  that  we  were  charging,  par- 
ticularly for  ice  rinks,  hockey  rinks  and  swim- 
ming pools.  By  the  time  we  put  on  staff  to 
collect  and  to  supervise  the  whole  operation, 
we  were  losing  money.  Actually  we  w 
much  better  off  when  we  removed  the  fees. 

I  suppose  I  shouldn't  actually  think  only 
in  terms  of  Toronto;  it  may  well  be  that  in 
smaller  areas,  smaller  places,  they  would  like 
to  have  the  right  to  charge  a  fee.  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  direct  his  answer  to  that 
particular  situation.  I  can  only  speak  for  our 
experience  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  start  getting 
into  this  matter  of  concessions,  you  really 
can  get  into  an  awful  lot  of  problems.  I  sup- 
pose that  we  cannot  really  have  a  proper 
community  centre  without  that  revision. 

I  wonder,  again,  whether  it  might  not  In 
advisable  to  trust  the  local  people  more  than 
we  do  in  this  particular  bill.  They  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  fees  and  the  right  to 
sell  refreshments  in  the  centre.  They  may  fix. 
I  take  it,  both  the  prices  and  the  contract  foi 
refreshments  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  or  on 
a   period  not  to  exceed   10  years. 

I  would  think  that  the  minister  could  trust 
the  local  people  a  little  more  than  that:  to 
try  to  let  them  work  out  their  own  negotia- 
tions and  their  own  deals  in  the  area  of 
refreshments.  In  my  experience,  they  super- 
vise those  contracts  very  closely.    Sometimes 
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they  need  a  little  longer  period  than  the 
year-to-year  type  of  arrangement  in  order  to 
get  a  good  deal  for  their  taxpayers,  but  they 
usually  have  some  form  of  escape  clause.  I 
really  don't  understand  why  we  can't  trust 
them  a  little  more  than  we  do. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  others 
in  commending  the  minister  in  that  he  has 
increased  the  participation  of  the  provincial 
government  and  has  brought  the  grant  within 
some  more  meaningful  kind  of  position  in 
light  of  present  costs. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  perhaps,  again, 
the  minister  might  look  at  this  sort  of  opera- 
tion as  one  which  could  be  combined  with 
the  information  centre,  for  instance,  that  we 
need  so  badly  in  so  many  areas  and  aren't 
able  to  get— and  that  is  also  within  his  min- 
istry and  that  is  also  fundable.  Surely,  if  we 
could  stop  segregating  all  of  these  things  into 
neat  little  packages  and  have  a  broader  over- 
view of  the  kind  of  facility  that  could  be 
most  useful— having  regard  to  the  local  needs 
and  wants— we  could  provide  much  better 
service  at  much  less  costs. 

Once  we  get  into  a  rigid  kind  of  situation, 
such  as  this  is,  then  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  really  find  ourselves  wasting 
tax  dollars  rather  than  securing  them  and 
ensuring  that  they  are  used  for  the  total  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  I  would 
hope  the  minister  would  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  thinking  on  those  aspects  of  this  bill 
as  I  see  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hadn't  intended  to  speak  on  the  bill,  but  one 
aspect  of  it  made  me— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  member 
doesn't  have  to. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  suppose  I  don't.  You 
don't  really  ever  have  to  do  anything  around 
here— as  I  notice  from  certain  people  who 
don't  do  very  much. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    You  have  to  listen. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  is  the  member  looking? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  beg  the  member's  pardon. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  I  say,  I  have  noticed  cer- 
tain people  don't  do  very  much. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  just  don't  let  the 
member  direct  his  gaze  over  here. 


Mr.  Deans:  No,  no,  I  wasn't.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  gaze  didn't  even 
extend  that  far. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  will  vouch  for  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  looking  down;  I  was 
talking  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East— or 
Ottawa  West,  or  Ottawa  something. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  was?  I  will  get  my  House 
leader  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Deans:   Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Would  the 
member  for  Wentworth  speak  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  only  talking  to  him,  not 
about  him,  because  he  was  the  one  who 
interjected. 

I  was  kind  of  curious  about  something  I 
don't  quite  understand.  Well,  let  me  go 
back.  I  happen  to  think  that  education  and 
recreation  are  very  much  intertwined,  and  I 
think  that  as  major  centres  develop  educa- 
tionally, they  will  likely  develop  recreational 
facilities  alongside  the  educational  facilities. 
I  think  that  that  has  become  the  pattern. 

I  think  that  municipalities  have  very  much 
wanted  to  attach  whatever  recreational  facili- 
ties they  have  been  prepared  to  spend  money 
on  to  the  existing  educational  facilities  or  to 
new  educational  facilities.  I  know  in  one 
instance  in  particular,  as  a  result  of  some 
negotiation  which  is  currently  taking  place 
between  the  public  and  separate  school 
boards  in  Hamilton,  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  they  could  come  to  an  agreement  to 
develop  a  community  school  and  that  com- 
munity school  would  have  health  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  attached  to  it. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  minister  is, 
would  the  municipality  be  eligible  for  the 
grant  for  the  portions  of  the  building  which 
were  in  fact  really  a  municipal  responsibility 
and  built  primarily  for  recreational  purposes? 
What  we  see  happening  is  the  development 
of  a  school  which  will  be  open  year-round. 
The  classrooms  will  be  used  in  the  daytime 
for  educational  purposes;  there  will  be 
attachments  to  that  for  health  purposes;  and 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  that,  library 
and  normal  recreational  facilities  for  the 
community  at  large,  the  community  being  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  municipality. 

Obviously  the  municipality  could  build  a 
separate  building,  and  it  could  apply  for, 
and  likely  obtain,  the  grant.    But  under  the 
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present  restriction  that  the  minister  has  out- 
lined on  page  3  of  his  statement,  it  would 
appear  that  if  this  were  to  be  a  primarily 
educational  facility,  even  although  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  municipality  and 
the  local  board  or  boards,  they  wouldn't 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  Act.  And 
if  they  don't  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  they  don't  qualify  for  assistance,  as  I 
see  it. 

'I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities— let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  something.  In  the  late  town- 
ship of  Saltfleet,  now  the  town  of  Stoney 
Creek,  they  built  a  swimming  pool  on  to  the 
existing  school.  They  could  well  have  de- 
veloped the  gymnasium  so  that  both  were 
compatible  for  recreational  purposes  for  the 
entire  community.  If  they  had  done  that  the 
total  complex  would  really  have  been  a  com- 
munity recreational  facility,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vesting  it,  it  would  still  have  been 
an  educational  facility  because  it  was  on 
educational  property.  Under  this  Act  my  view 
of  it,  according  to  what  the  minister  has  said, 
would  be  that  they  wouldn't  qualify  for  any- 
thing under  the  Act. 

I  would  really  like  to  know  more  about 
that.  I  view  the  whole  educational  process; 
we  build  schools  all  over  the  place,  and  they 
tend  to  sit  empty  from  5  o  clock  at  night 
until  9  o'clock  in  the  morning— at  least  most 
of  the  public  schools  do. 

If  we  were  to  encourage,  by  way  of  grant 
and  bv  way  of  directive  from  the  province, 
that  the  use  to  which  these  could  be  put 
could  be  well  a  community  use  in  the  times 
when  they  are  not  required  for  educational 
purposes— that  being  much  of  the  summer  and 
a  fair  portion  of  the  winter— they  would  be 
able  to  develop  facilities  throughout  many 
communities  that  would  better  meet  the 
needs  for  recreational  purposes. 

I  suppose  I'm  really  asking  why  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  that  boards  of  education, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  programme,  will  not 
be  eligible,  other  than  in  unorganized  terri- 
tories. I  think  we  are  going  backwards.  I 
think  we  should  be  emphasizing  that  existing 
buildings  and  existing  facilities  should  be  up- 
graded, redeveloped— whatever  we  like  to 
call  it— to  meet  existing  needs. 

The  cost  is  minuscule  compared  to  the  cost 
of  developing  brand  new  facilities,  and  we 
already  have  much  of  the  hardware  available 
to  us.  Certainly,  a  lot  of  the  power  plant  is 
there,  a  lot  of  the  land  is  already  purchased, 
and  much  of  the  building,  in  itself,  is  already 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs— perhaps  needing 


only  some  minor  or,  maybe,  in  some  instances, 
major  changes  in  renovation. 

'I  am  curious  to  hear  from  the  minister 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
joint  venture  between  the  municipality  and 
local  boards  which  would  make  partial  use  of 
existing  facilities,  would  develop  new  facili- 
ties in  conjunction,  and  would  permit  the 
municipality  to  take  advantage  of  that  which 
was,  without  expending  the  great  sums  of 
money  it  may  need  to  build  something  new 
which  may  be  unnecessary  much  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Durham. 
Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Deans:  The  member  has  already  intro- 
duced them. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  did  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  has  already  done  that. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Listen,  I  don't  speak  very 
often. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  certainly  doesn't. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  minister  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  progressive  piece  of 
legislation.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
has  voiced  very  little  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation is  a  real  indication  that  the  legislation 
is  very  positive  and  very  progressive. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  funny,  the  member  doesn't 
always  say  that.  When  we  voice  opposition, 
the  member  doesn't  conclude  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  legislation  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  was  just  saying  that  the 
opposition  was  very  weak.  I  expected  there 
would  be  a  considerable  degree  of  opposition 
to  this  bill.  The  only  opposition  has  been  from 
the  school  administration  point  of  view  and 
from  the  point  of  view  or  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  that,  of  course,  it's  too 
little-it  should  be  $80,000  instead  of  the 
$75,000  increase.  I  say  to  the  members  that 
this  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  in  no 
area  will  it  be  more  greatly  appreciated 
than  in  the  town  of  Port  Hope. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  is  it  the  member  is 
the  only  Tory  in  all  those  empty  seats?  What 
brings  him  in  here  tonight? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Are  those 
his  constituents? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  member  wasn't  here 
when  I  introduced  them. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  first  time  he  has  spoken 
in  three  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham  may  proceed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  just  a  lone  island 
in  a  big  blue  sea. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  There  is  a  major  project 
being  considered  in  the  town  of  Port  Hope 
"'hich  will  involve  the  Community  Centres 
Act.  I  assure  the  House,  the  fact  that  this 
amount  has  now  been  increased  from  $25,000 
to  $75,000  will  be  very  well  received.  I  com- 
mend the  minister  very  highly. 

I  believe  it  was  a  major  step,  and  a  very 
progressive  step,  when  the  Act  was  included 
in  the  minister's  portfolio,  when  it  became 
pa-'t  of  his  administration.  The  members  will 
note  that  the  number  of  projects  has  more 
than  tripled  since  his  ministry  took  over. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Good 
government. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Good  government  is  right, 
good  government. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  That  is 
called  Parkinson's  law. 

Mr.  Roy:  And  the  member  has  two 
people  who  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  rip  into  that. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  was  interested  in  the  re- 
marks made  with  respect  to  the  planning. 
Manv  of  the  remarks,  I  believe,  certainly 
would  be  taken  for  granted  bv  the  ministry. 
These  will  be  carried  out  at  the  local  level; 
the  planning,  to  a  great  extent,  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Sure  didn't  agree  with 
the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  local  people  have  a 
major  voice  in  developing  these  projects. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  the  minister  agree  with  the 
member? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  We've  got  a  very  respon- 
sible minister. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  have  just  begun. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Having  made  those  few 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  repeat 
that  the  fact  there  was  very  little  opposition 


from  the  members  on  the  opposite  side  is  an 
indication  that  this  is  good  legislation  and  it 
will  be  well  received  throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  was  a  fine  final  speech. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  shouldn't  object  to  that 
kind  of  a  handout. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to 
have  a  couple  of  items  verified  by  the  minis- 
ter when  he  is  replying.  Regarding  the  agree- 
ments involving  more  than  one  municipality 
in  building  an  arena,  an  agriculture  hall  or  a 
recreation  centre,  I  wonder  if  the  grants  will 
still  be  available  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality. I  would  also  like  to  know  if  the 
amounts  of  those  grants  depend  on  the  total 
cost.  That's  about  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak? 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  one  matter  clarified.  I  notice  that 
section  14  says  the  bill  will  come  into  effect 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. Does  the  minister  have  any  idea  as  to 
when  that  date  will  be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  before  the  hon.  minister  replies? 
The  hon.  member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  question  that  I  believe  was 
raised  in  a  similar  context  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East;  it  has  to  do  with  the  retro- 
activity of  this  bill.  I  believe  many  municipali- 
ties have  projects  under  way  now,  Mr. 
Sneaker,  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are 
eligible  subsequent  to  a  contract  award  or 
when  the  eligibility  would  be  determined  in 
terms  of  time. 

The  other  thing  is  that  when  this  goes  into 
effect,  presumably  it  then  will  fit  in  with  the 
fiscal  planning  of  the  municipalities,  whose 
fiscal  year-end  is  Dec.  31.  Presumably  once 
the  formative  period  is  over,  this  will  all  fall 
into  place.  But  right  now  there  are  questions 
about  situations  where  a  base  contract  has 
been  let  for  a  project.  One  we  have  is  Glen 
Forest.  It  is  completed  and  in  use.  It  was 
opened  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I'm  not  sure 
if  there  are  ancillary  things,  such  as  certain 
grading  and  paving  around  it,  that  might  be 
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done  subsequently  or  whether  it's  a  complete 
package.  In  addition,  a  swimming  pool  is  to 
be  added  at  some  later  time,  and  I  understand 
that  this  additional  facility  would  be  eligible 
for  a  grant. 

With  respect  to  retroactivity  or  startup 
time,  I  ask  whether  there  is  some  discretion 
so  that  upon  application,  such  a  request  could 
be  examined  with  a  possibility  of  additional 
funds  being  provided. 

The  other  thing  is  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  recreational  facilities,  as  we  have 
heard  tonight.  We  have  them  at  each  end  of 
the  scale.  We  have  skating  rinks  for  the  young 
people— and  they  are  greatly  needed.  But,  at 
the  other  end,  a  recreation  centre  has  been 
opened  for  senior  citizens  in  my  area;  and 
they,  of  course,  have  entirely  different  activi- 
ties. There  haven't  been  any  grants  in  the 
past,  as  I  understand  it,  even  under  the  exist- 
ing legislation,  although  I  understand  the  gov- 
ernment pays  part  of  the  operating  costs. 
Presumably  if  a  senior  citizens'  recreation 
centre  was  to  be  established,  it  would  be 
just  as  eligible  as  a  hockey  rink.  But  again, 
do  they  get  a  contribution  toward  operating 
costs,  but  not  community  centres,  rinks,  all 
the  meeting  halls  and  so  on?  I  would  like 
some  clarification  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  just  one  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  draft  regulations  that 
have  been  prepared  for  the  bill.  I  don't 
understand  this  regulation  11(3),  which  elimi- 
nates Port  Hope  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Could  the  minister  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  before  the  minister  replies? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  am  moving  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That  was  cleared  away. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  got  it  in  for  Port 
Hope. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  us  about  the  maple  syrup. 

An  hon.  member:  Those  are  not  the  mem- 
ber's people  here,  are  they? 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  is  he  introducing? 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  Bill 
137,  the  Community  Recreation  Centres  Act. 


Mr.  Deans:  No,  no,  that's  last  year. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  We  are  still  in  1974  and 
that's  what  it  says  on  the  bill  here. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Go  ahead,  Bernt. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  I  notice  on  the  back  of 
this  bill  here,  "Explanatory  Notes." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Read  those,  buddy. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  have  those  on  every  bill; 
every  bill  has  them. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  In  section  2  of  the  bill 
here,  this  is  interesting  to  me,  because  when 
I  first  became  a  member  in  the  Legislature 
I  had  constituents  from  several  small  munic- 
ipalities- 
Mr.  Roy:  Good  for  him. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  —neither  one  of  them  was 
big  enough  to  endeavour  to  get  some  type  of 
recreation  centre  or  community  centre. 

Mr.  Deans:  What— the  constituents  or  the 
municipalities? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  But  through  the  efforts  of 
the  member  for  Algoma— 

Mr.  Martel:  And  who  might  that  be? 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Hear,  hear! 
Another  victory. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  former  member,  soon  to  be. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —we  managed  to  get  the 
ministry  to  bring  in  this  particular  legislation 
that  would  enable  several  municipalities  to 
go  together  and  build  a  central  community 
centre. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  like  the  big  school 
he  built;  that  $5  million  school  he  nuilt  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  there. 

Mr.  Rust  on:  And  the  building  of  the  new- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  built  the  bridge  but 
there  is  no  road  leading  to  it. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
opposition  is  rather  rude.  You  would  think 
they  would  know  enough  that  they  would  be 
quiet  when  the  member  for  Algoma  is  on  his 
feet. 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  interrupt  the  maiden 
speech. 
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Mr.  Gilbertson:  Except  they  could  applaud 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Parrott:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  didn't  give  us  free  maple 
syrup  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  showing  the 
people  in  the  gallery  why  they  are  in  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  might  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House- 
Mr.   Carruthers:   The   member   for  Ottawa 
Centre  is  really  listening. 

Mr.  Rust  on:  Only  empty  seats  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —that  through  the  effort 
that  was  put  forth  at  that  time,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  at  the  time— this  was  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture— brought  in  a 
bill  that  enabled  several  municipalities  to  join 
together  and  pool  their  funds  so  that  they 
could  build  a  good  community  centre. 

I  thought  that  was  very  good  of  the  minis- 
ter at  that  time,  and  I  felt  it  was  an  accom- 
plishment. If  the  hon.  members  wanted  to, 
they  could  go  'way  back  into  Hansard  and 
see  when  this  was  brought  in,  and  the  efforts 
that  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  How  would  the  member  like 
to  speak  to  the  principle  of  Bill  137? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  could  he?  He  doesn't 
know  what  it  is. 

An  hon.  member:  I  don't  know  why  he 
should;  who  else  did? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  the  whips  are  going 
to  speak  tonight.  Who  is  the  next  assistant 
deputy  whip?  He  is  going  to  speak  next. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  travel 
up  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  I  meet  young- 
sters carrying  their  hockey  sticks  and  hitch- 
biking,  trying  to  get  into  Sault  Ste.  Marie  so 
they  can  practise  hockey,  because  there  isn't 
any— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  should  do 
something  to  help  with  that;  there  are  no 
school  buses  to  help.  A  million  dollars  worth 
of  school  buses  sitting  in  the  barnyard. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —type  of  recreation  centre 
up  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  there  is 
quite  a  populated  area.  I  am  sure  that  with 
this  new  legislation  now,  once  they  get 
organized  up  there,  there  are  several  munici- 


palities, several  little  hamlets  that  I  feel  will 
be  able  to  pool  their  funds  and  be  able  to 
build  a  decent,  good  recreation  centre  some- 
where up  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  take 
care  of  that  populated  area  and  also  east  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  was  interested  when  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  mentioned  that 
this  particular  bill  wouldn't  help  the  small 
municipalities.  There  are  still  provisions  for 
this.  They  can  still  group  their  resources  and 
build  a  central  recreation  centre.  I  am  very 
pleased  about  that  and  I  feel  that  I  want  to 
commend  the  minister  on  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  ( Dufferin-Simcoe ) : 
Very  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you.  Any  other  mem- 
ber before  the  minister  replies? 

The  hon.  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  minister  has  introduced  this 
bill. 

Up  in  the  village  of  Shelburne,  the  Can- 
adian National  Old  Time  Fiddlers'  Contest  is 
held  every  year.  The  present  arena  will 
accommodate  only  some  5,000  people  and 
there  were  10,000  people  in  Shelburne  last 
year.  For  several  years  the  Rotary  Club  that 
sponsors  that  function  has  come  to  me,  and 
also  the  editor  of  the  local  paper— who  inci- 
dentally is  the  father  of  Tom  Claridge  who  is 
here  in  the  press  gallery— and  said:  "We  need 
a  lot  of  money  to  enlarge  this  arena  or  build 
a  new  one  so  that  we  can  accommodate  the 
thousands  of  people  who  come  to  Shelburne 
to  take  part  in  that  Canadian  National  Old 
Time  Fiddlers'  Contest."  It  is  so  important 
that  the  CBC  broadcasts  the  finals.  I  think 
tripling  the  amount  of  grants  is  just  another 
evidence  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
policies  that  this  government  pursues. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Fiddling  while  the  by-elec- 
tions are  burning. 

Mr.  Root:  Incidentally,  the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan),  the  member 
for  Welland  and  I  are  just  winding  up  23 
years  of  service  in  this  House  tonight. 

Mr.  Roy:  Good  for  them! 

Mr.  Root:  We  have  seen  many  changes  and 
this  is  another  progressive  change. 

I  think,  as  I  read  the  bill,  the  neighbouring 
municipalities  could  join  with  municipalities 
like  Shelburne  and  probably  put  up  the  type 
of  facility  that  they  had  hoped  to  have,  so 
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they  can  accommodate  the  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  North  America,  and  all 
over  Canada  who  take  part  in  that  great  func- 
tion. I  know  that  the  people  of  Shelburne  are 
going  to  be  very  pleased  with  this  legislation. 
I  just  wanted  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Roy:  After  the  next  election,  the 
member  will  need  a  very  small  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  members  for  their  very  constructive  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  First,  I  may  deal  with 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North.  As  the  hon. 
members  know,  we  have  no  restrictions  for 
population.  It  is  quite  true  that  two  years 
ago,  I  believe,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  budget 
that  municipalities  with  a  population  of 
25,000  or  over  would  not  be  eligible.  Well, 
that  was  never  implemented.  It  is  quite  true 
there  were  some  delays  but  all  municipalities 
that  did  apply  for  a  grant  under  the  Com- 
munity Centres  Act  did  receive  their  grants. 

The  hon.  member  also  mentioned  about 
the  pre-approval  system.  Pre-approval  is  not 
required.  We  do  require  approval  of  the 
plans  and  I  think  there  are  some  very  good 
reasons  for  that.  They  don't  have  to  be  an 
elaborate  construction  plan;  a  sketch  will  do. 
The  reason  for  this  is  for  safety,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  members  will  agree  with  this.  We 
have  heard  in  the  past  of  some  very  tragic 
instances  of  where  arenas  have  collapsed. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  do  have  safe- 
guards, especially  for  large  buildings. 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  can  a  sketch  safeguard 
you?  The  minister  said  he  only  wanted  a 
sketch.  A  sketch  isn't  good  enough. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  There  are  sketches  and 
sketches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  don't  require  draw- 
ings—just elaborate  enough  to  provide  the 
idea.  A  small  municipality,  for  instance, 
which  is  only  building  a  small  community 
centre  worth,  say,  $25,000  doesn't  need  any 
elaborate  plans  but  if  it's  a  major  building,  an 
arena  with  swimming  pool  and  so  forth  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  then  we  do  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  very  elaborate  plans. 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay  raised 
some  very  good  points.  He  himself,  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  and  myself 


and  many  other  members,  have  many  large 
areas  and  many  unorganized  communities 
and  also  small  communities  that  are  organ- 
ized, where,  it's  quite  true,  many  have  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  the  75  per  cent.  I  would 
like  to  mention,  however,  that  in  this  present 
bill  under  section  9(a)  it  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister  to  give  increases  to  Indian 
bands,  for  example,  and  also  under  9(b)  to 
school  boards  and  non-profit  organizations 
in  unorganized  areas.  So  as  far  as  the  unor- 
ganized areas  and  the  Indian  bands  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  provision  in  the  Act  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister  to  provide  in- 
creased funding  where  there  is  dire  need. 

However,  there  are  many  organized  munic- 
ipalities which  have  small  populations  and 
which  also  may  have  a  very  low  industrial  or 
commercial   assessment  base. 

Mr.  Mattel:  Or  none. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  That's  what  brought  the 
bill  in  in  the  first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  There  are  a  few  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make.  One  is  that  it  is 
possible— it  has  been  done  under  the  existing 
Act— that  service  clubs  like  the  Lions'  Club, 
the  Kinsmen  Club  and  others  can  donate 
money  and  labour,  and  the  donation  of  both 
money  and  labour  is  calculated  in  the  fund- 
ing. 

Also  in  the  regulations,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  mentioned— it  is  a  good 
point,  and  I  have  mentioned  it  to  my  staff— 
we  should  try  to  devise  some  sort  of  a  for- 
mula, some  sort  of  a  system,  whereby  again 
municipalities  which  have  a  low-income  base 
should  receive  higher  funding.  We  will  cer- 
tainly give  serious  consideration  to  this,  and 
this  can  be  done  through  the  regulations. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  that  many 
municipalities  are  taking  advantage  of  win- 
ter works  programmes,  LIP  grants  and  so 
forth.  So  there  are  various  ways  of  trying 
to  help  those  municipalities  who  need  addi- 
tional assistance. 

The  use  of  the  centre  was  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  There 
again,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  the 
Act  we  tried  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible 
and  to  provide  multiple  use  of  these  build- 
ings. There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  kind 
of  recreational  activity  that  can  be  carried 
on— dances,  bingo,  whatever  are  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  that  community.  These  build- 
ings are  for  their  use— cultural,  recreational, 
educational,  multiple  use.  Our  wishes  are  to 
let  the  local  people  decide;  they  know  lx?st 
what  they  would  like  to  have. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Would  the  minister  per- 
mit licensing  under  the  Liquor  Control  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  if  they  have  a 
dance  and  the  weather  is  cool  and  they  be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  refreshments, 
that  is  up  to  the  local  wishes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Why  should  the  weather 
have  anything  to   do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  when  it  is  damp- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  It  is  damp 
if  you  have  a  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  raised  several  points.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  much  of  what  he  has 
said,  but  I  do  believe  that  his  interpretation 
of  the  Act  and  mine  are  not  quite  on  the 
same  wavelength.  In  my  understanding  of 
this  Act  there  are  provisions  for  doing  those 
very  things— the  multiple  use,  the  community 
use  of  these  community  centres. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Why  doesn't  the  ministry 
fasten  them  on  to  schools,  where  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  will  agree  that  we  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  local  munic- 
ipalities, school  boards,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, Indian  bands— the  people  themselves 
who  will  be  using  these  facilities.  We  can 
certainly  consult  and  advise. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  not  dictating  at  all; 
it  is  recommending  and  suggesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Suggesting  certainly. 
And  we  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  build- 
ing those  facilities  near  schools  and  in  schools. 
The  member  also  mentioned  near  parks.  Com- 
munity involvement  is  certainly  one  of  our 
main  requisites. 

He  mentioned  the  setting  of  fees.  Again, 
this  is  done  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  committee  of  management 
again  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  munic- 
ipality or  the  school  board.  We  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  fees,  or  very  minimal 
fees,  but  again  I  do  not  believe  that  we,  the 
government,  should  dictate  to  the  local  school 
board  or  municipality- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  the  minister  doesn't 
agree  with  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendation. Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  in  this  legislation  the  management  com- 
mittees are  permissive.  If,  for  instance,  it  is 
a  joint  agreement  with  a  municipality  and 


the  school  board,  I  believe  it  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  municipality  and 
the  school  board  to  determine  whether  they 
wish  to  charge  any  fees  and,  if  they  do, 
what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  many  community  groups  can't  get  facil- 
ities because  they  can't  afford  them  because 
of  the  high  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  we  are  aware  of 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  in  all  our  govern- 
ment programmes  the  community  use  of 
facilities. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But  he  still  doesn't  agree 
with  the  select  committee  recommendations? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I've  looked  at  the 
committee  recommendations.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we're  really  debating  the  prin- 
ciple on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  and 
this  bill,  I  think,  is  in  line  with  much  of 
what  the  hon.  member  was  suggesting  regard- 
ing location.  The  hon.  member  mentioned 
that  they  should  be  located  as  much  as  pos- 
sible near  municipal  parks  and  so  forth  to 
serve  a  dual  purpose.  Again  we  agreed. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  section  5,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  management. 
Again  the  Act  says  "may"— it's  strictly  at  their 
discretion. 

He  referred  to  section  5(7),  the  power  of 
a  committee  to  let  the  right  to  sell  refresh- 
ments. Again  this  as  at  their  discretion. 

He  suggested  two  or  three  times  that  we 
should  be  funding  these  recreational  facilities 
at  80  per  cent,  and  he  used  the  example  that 
we're  funding  general  welfare  at  80  per  cent. 
May  I  remind  the  hon.  member  that  when 
we  do  fund  welfare  at  80  per  cent  we  obtain 
from  the  federal  government,  under  the  Can- 
ada Assistance  Plan,  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  the  province  gives.  However,  in 
the  capital  grants  for  recreational  facilities 
we  do  not  obtain  any  assistance. 

Hopefully,  though,  the  recreation  com- 
mands very  high  importance  today.  Next  week- 
there  is  a  three-day  conference  in  Halifax 
of  all  the  recreational  ministers  across  Can- 
ada. There  will  be  representatives  from  the 
federal  government.  At  the  last  conference 
it  was  decided  that  recreation  should  be  a 
social  service— the  same  as  health  is  a  social 
service,  the  same  as  education  is  recognized 
as  important— and  that  therefore  the  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  should 
be  funding  it  more.  That's  why,  in  this  Act, 
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we  have  raised  it  substantially.  Certainly,  we 
would  like  to  raise  it  more  and  that's  why, 
through  the  regulations,  we  can  do  this  in 
the  future.  But  in  this  present  case  we're 
raising  it.  We're  tripling  the  amount  of 
money  we've  been  giving  in  the  past  year— 
this  is  a  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But  if  the  minister  recog- 
nizes it  as  a  social  service,  why  doesn't  he 
show  his  recognition  by  facts?  It's  never  been 
debated  before. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunei le:  We  are,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  will  be  spending,  in  the  coming  fiscal 

year- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  -of  April  1,  1975,  to 
March  31,  1976,  about  three  times  more  than 
we  are  presently  spending  in  this  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  doesn't  prove  any- 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  a  substantial 
increase. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  doesn't  prove  any- 
thing—three times  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Let  the  hon. 
minister  have  a  chance  to  finish  his  remarks. 

An  hon.  member:  Throw  him  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  other  recrea- 
tional programmes  that  will  be  announced 
at  some  later  date. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  was  I?  Section 
7;  plans  to  be  submitted.  The  hon.  member 
said  that  communities  should  be  involved, 
and  we  certainly  agree  that  the  local  com- 
munities know  best  what  they  want.  It  it's 
a  small  facility  a  sketch  will  do  so  that  we 
can  provide  assistance  in  helping  them  to 
plan  as  good  a  facility  as  possible,  and  if  it's 
a  large  one  then  the  fire  and  safety  regula- 
tions certainly  should  be  considered,  so  we're 
entirely  in  agreement. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  operating 
grants.  Quite  true;  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  bill.  This  is  strictly  funding  for  capital. 
However,  in  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  Act,  which  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, there  will  be  provision  for  assistance  for 
operating  grants  for  recreational  committees. 
So  this  will  be  dealt  with  under  some  other 
Act. 


The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East 
brought  up  several  matters.  I  refer  to  the 
matter,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  also  brought  up,  of  more  assistance  to 
municipalities  which  have  a  low  industrial  or 
commercial  base.  He  also  referred  to  section 
14,  as  did  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  South 
and  some  of  the  other  members,  including 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce.  Section 
14  says:  "This  Act  comes  into  force  on  a  day 
to  be  named  by  proclamation  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  programmes 
are  planned  several  months  ahead  of  time. 
Municipalities— and  they  are  the  main  ones 
which  will  be  planning  these  projects— will 
have  their  new  councils  elected  on  Dec.  2. 
Early  in  the  new  year  the  new  councils  will 
be  planning  their  programmes  for  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1975. 

As  we  have  in  the  past  we  will  be  writing 
to  all  the  municipal  clerks  in  all  the  munic- 
ipalities to  indicate  our  new  programme  and 
as  we  did  last  year  we  will  indicate  that 
applications  should  be  submitted  in  that  three- 
month  period  from  Jan.  1  to  March  31.  So 
therefore  this  Act  will  apply  to  facilities  that 
will  be  built  in  the  calendar  year  1975. 

The  hon.  member  will  appreciate  that  if 
we  try  to  provide  assistance  for  facilities  that 
are  presently  under  construction  then  we 
would  have  quite  a  large  number  of  munic- 
ipalities which  would  ask  for  increased  fund- 
ing and  we  would  have  to  have  practically  a 
retroactive- 
Mr.  Martel:  Some  of  them  have  not  made 
application  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Fine,  Mr.  Speaker,  fine. 
There  is  no  problem  then. 

If  they  have  not  made  application,  they 
should  make  application,  as  I  indicated,  dur- 
ing that  three-month  period  from  Jan.  1, 
1975  to  March  31,  and  those  applications  will 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  they  are  under  construc- 
tion; they  haven't  made  application,  they've— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  if  they've  made 
application  then  they  are  being  funded  under 
the  existing  Act. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  haven't  filled  in  the 
applications  and  they  are  building  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
clerks  and  all  the  municipalities  are  fully 
aware  of  our  existing  programme. 
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Tendering;  the  hon.  member  asked  if  the 
municipality  is  required  to  tender.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  municipalities  are  pay- 
ing 75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility, 
therefore  we  have  faith  in  the  local  munic- 
ipality, we  believe  it  is  up  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  municipality. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  not  in  the  letting  of 
these  centres.  It's  crazy!  It  doesn't  make 
sense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  An  organized  munic- 
ipality can  establish  a  centre  in  an  adjacent 
unorganized  area.  I  think  the  member  also 
asked  if  two  or  three  unorganized  areas  can 
get  together.  They  certainly  can.  They  can 
get  together  the  same  as  two  or  three  organ- 
ized municipalities  can  and  form  a  corpora- 
tion and  they  will  be  eligible  for  grants.  A 
school  board  in  an  unorganized  area  can  also 
join  with  a  municipality.  So  there  is  flexibility 
in  the  Act  to  try  to  meet  local  conditions. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  as  well 
as  other  members  raised  the  question  about 
the  joint  agreements.  In  the  Act  we  specify 
that  where  there  is  a  joint  agreement  between 
an  organized  municipality  and  a  school  board 
it  should  be  done  under  the  Schools  Admini- 
stration Act,  section  7(a)  or  7(e).  The  reason 
for  that,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, is  to  prevent  duplication. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  how  does  it  prevent 
duplication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  grant  is  given  to 
the  municipality;  however,  it  is  under  the 
Schools  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  How  does  the  minister 
prevent  duplication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  legal  people  recommended  this  to 
avoid  duplication. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  how?  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  minister  find  out  how  it  does  it? 
Because  truly  I  am  concerned;  I  really  can- 
not see  how  this  prevents  duplication.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  encourages  it.  I  may  cer- 
tainly be  quite  wrong,  but  I'd  like  to  be 
convinced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  think  it  is  on  page  6. 
It  is  in  the  Act  now.  This  is  the  Act  that  was 
passed  in  1972,  or  rather  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  whereby  school  boards  can  do  this. 
The  grants  are  given  to  the  municipalities  and 
it's  a  joint  agreement. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  page  4,  with  respect— 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I'll  get  a  copy  of  the 
Act;  my  solicitor  has  a  copy  of  the  Act. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  thought 
the  minister  meant  his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  legal  provisions 
were  already  in  the  Schools  Administration 
Act  in  1972  and  to  put  the  same  provisions 
in  this  new  bill  would  have  been  a  duplica- 
tion. So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't  feel  that  there 
is  any  administrative  problem  in  this  area  at 
all.  This  will  be  well  known,  it  will  be  indi- 
cated to  the  municipalities  and  we  don't 
think  there  is  any  problem  at  all. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we 
could  get  the  municipalities'  opinion  on  that, 
because  I  think  it  would  not  bear  out  what 
the  minister  says,  with  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
we  have  an  open  mind  on  these  things,  and 
if  this  is  going  to  create  a  problem,  certainly 
we're  willing  to  change  this.  But  I'm  advised 
that  there  is  no  problem  and  to  have  left  it  in 
the  Act  would  have  made  duplications  and 
would  have  created  problems. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  charging 
of  fees.  Again,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  municipality  and  the  school  board.  As 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth,  I  am  in 
entire  agreement  with  the  point  he  was 
making,  that  if  part  of  a  school  could  be 
used  for  a  recreational  facility  and  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  the  municipality 
and  that  school  board,  that  should  be  used. 
Funding  is  provided  for  that  so  there  is  no 
problem  there.  The  intent  of  the  Act  is  to 
make  use  of  joint  agreements  and  to  utilize 
existing  facilities  as  much  as  possible.  How- 
ever, as  I  indicated,  the  grant  is  paid  to  the 
municipality  and  not  to  the  school  board. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham  for  his  very  constructive  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma,  and  mv 
colleague  behind  me,  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington-Dufferin.  I  appreciated  their  re- 
marks. I  think  I  replied  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce. 

My  colleague  from  Peel  South  referred  to 
senior  citizens.  At  present,  under  the  Elderly 
Persons  Centres  Act,  there  is  capital  funding 
at  30  per  cent  for  a  facility  to  be  built  and 
also  for  operating  grants,  but  in  this  Act  here 
it's  strictly  capital  grants.  However,  I  indi- 
cated earlier  that  under  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  Act,  which  will 
be  forthcoming,  there  will  be  assistance  for 
operating    grants    for    recreational    facilities 
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which  will  certainly  include  senior  citizens. 
It  will  include  all  classes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
have  omitted  some  of  the  queries  of  some  of 
the  members,  and  if  I  have,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  try  and  answer  them. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 

bill. 


MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Parrott,  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Auld,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  68,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  Act,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  understand  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  simply 
to  enable  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  to  oper- 
ate under  the  Ontario  Universities'  Capital 
Aid  Corp. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
Rfll  68  that  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  which  bill  does  he 
want? 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  want  Bill  68. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Bill  68? 

Mr.  Parrott:  Bill  68. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What? 

Mr.  Parrott:   An  Act  to  amend  the  Minis 
try  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  House  leader, 
we  had  understood  that  Bill  135  was  coming 
forward.  Bill  68  is  a  bill  of  fairly  major  prin- 
ciple and  we  were  not  given  any  advance 
warning  that  it  was  coming  up.  If  you  want 
to  put  the  routine  one  through,  fine,  but  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  leader  said  that  the  hon. 
members  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  any 
bill  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Wrong! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  I  wasn't  here 
when  he  said  that;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  note  that  both  bills  are 
named  the  same;  they  are  both  to  amend  the 


Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act.  Are 
we  on  the  right  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Call  Bill  68.  That's 
what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  government 
House  leader,  we  were  given  to  understand 
by  our  House  leader  that  Bill  135  was  com- 
ing forward  and  that  after  that  we  would  be 
moving  to  budget  debate.  Certainly  there  was 
no  indication  on  our  side  that  we  had  second 
reading  of  a  bill  of  substance,  such  as  Bill  68. 
It  is  in  itself  technical,  but  it  provides  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  number  of  matters 
relating  to  higher  education.  These  are  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
new  university  council's  importance  in  univer- 
sity financing,  as  outlined  in  the  recent  state- 
ments of  the  minister. 

I  would  point  out  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  minister  himself  is  not  present  for  a 
major  discussion  of  his  ministry  involved  in 
that  bill.  I  realize  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant  is  present,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  minister's  prerogative.  He  has  a  parlia- 
mentary assistant  who  is  prepared  to  carry 
this  bill,  at  least  for  tonight.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  making  a  point  which  isn't  valid 
at  all.  The  order  has  been  called  for  Bill  68. 
I  don't  know  why  the  hon.  members  aren't 
prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Bill  68  is  the  right  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  does  it  every 
time,  doesn't  he? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  that  we  get  a  little  bit  of  order 
and  fairness  in  this.  When  my  leader  left  he 
advised  me  that  his  understanding  was  that 
we  would  be  dealing  with  Bill  135,  which  has 
to  deal  with  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Art.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  we  are  not  going  to  find  ourselves 
becoming  very  abrasive  about  the  way  in 
which  the  business  of  this  House  is  ordered 
or  not   ordered— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —then  the  government 
should  at  least  let  the  opposition  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  called.  I  think,  in  fair- 
ness, the  minister  was  not  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation and  that  this  was  the  bill  we  were  told 
would   be    called    following    the    community 
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recreation  centres  bill.  I  would  ask  that  the 
minister  take  that  into  consideration  and  not 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  would  be 
expected  to  argue  major  philosophy  at  this 
hour,  without  the  minister  here.  The  minister 
has  a  right  not  to  be  here— but  we,  too,  would 
have  those  present  from  our  party  who  are 
very  concerned  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  we  hear  from  the  par- 
liamentary assistant? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  there  a  quorum  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  asked  the  Speaker 
whether  there  was  a  quorum  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Clerk  see  if  there 
is  a  quorum,  please. 

Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  we 
are  just  short  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  We  have  a  quorum, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  there's  been  a 
misunderstanding.  Apparently,  the  House 
leader  did  refer  to  Bill  135.  It  was  an  error 
on  his  part.  Both  Bill  135  and  Bill  68  have 
the  same  titles.  Apparently  in  transmitting 
the  information,  he  gave  the  wrong  number 
of  the  bill.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will 
call  order  No.  2. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  thai, 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  start  on  that,  the 
speaker  who  was  last  participating  in  this  de- 
bate was  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr. 
Sargent).  He  had  indicated  he  was  not  finish- 
ed. He  has  communicated  with  his  leader  this 
evening  from  a  far  distant  point,  I  might  say, 
and  it's  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  Do  we 
have  permission  for  him  to  complete  his  re- 
marks at  a  later  date? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  the  member  for 
Kent,  who  was  in  the  same  position,  is  here 
tonight  and  he   would   like  to  complete  his 

remarks. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  on  Nov.   1  that  I  adjourned  the  budget 


debate.  I  must  say  thanks  to  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  again  to  complete  this 
debate. 

Since  I  first  started  this  budget  debate, 
there  have  been  some  changes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  won't  go  through  them  all.  We  have  had  a 
by-election  in  Carleton  East  and  I  wouldn't 
want  that  to  go  by  without  refreshing  the 
memory  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. The  good  people  of  Carleton  East 
chose  our  Liberal  candidate  to  represent  them 
in  this  House.  I  now  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  member  (Mr.  P.  Taylor), 
though  he  isn't  here  tonight.  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  will  add  greatly  to  the  debates 
of  this  House  and  I  must  say  that  he  will 
prove  himself  to  be  an  outstanding  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your 
attention  the  very  serious  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  by  the  commercial 
fishermen  in  Lake  Erie.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent fish  harvest,  which  is  very  light,  the  situ- 
ation is  such  that  many  of  our  fishermen  feel 
the  only  solution  is  for  the  government  of 
this  province  to  give  some  assistance  to  them 
to  carry  them  through  this  difficult  period.  A 
year  ago,  the  fish-packing  plant  at  the  village 
of  Erieau  was  handling  between  500  to  600 
boxes  of  perch  fish  daily.  At  the  present  time, 
it  as  receiving  only  50  to  60  boxes  of  perch 
daily.  Many  of  these  local  residents  rely  on 
the  fishing  industry  for  a  livelihood  and  the 
poor  fish  harvest  is  causing  them  real  hard- 
ship in  that  community. 

Apparently,  there  are  several  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  poor  harvest.  There 
has  been  a  problem  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  size  limit  of  the  8-in.  perch  due  to  the 
shortage  of  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources.  Also,  the  commercial  fisher- 
men consider  that  the  ban  on  the  big  mesh 
gear  in  the  waters  of  Kent  and  Essex  counties 
has  allowed  the  number1  of  junk  fish  to  in- 
crease. If  this  lake  isn't  fished  commercially, 
there  are  frequently  large  buildups  of  coarse 
fish  which  can  upset  the  natural  balance  of 
fish  in  the  lake. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  fishermen,  I  must  point  out 
that  many  of  them  are  still  repaying  loans 
given  to  them  by  the  Ontario  Development 
Corp.  during  the  mercury  scare,  and  these  re- 
payments are  causing  a  very  difficult  financial 
struggle.  Many  of  them  have  to  mortgage 
their  boats  and  make  these  monthly  payments 
on  their  loan  as  well  as  pay  the  back  interest. 
On  a  15-boat  fleet  at  Erieau,  fewer  than  six 
boats  are  bothering  to  set  out  their  nets  at 
the  present  time. 
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There  is  great  concern,  because  it's  almost 
impossible  to  know  when  a  large  catch  of 
perch  is  likely  to  appear  again.  The  big  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  how  long  the  commercial 
fishermen  can  hold  out  with  little  or  no  in- 
come to  keep  them  going.  Many  boat  owners 
have  lost  their  crews  to  factories  and  other 
jobs  where  there  is  an  assured,  steady  in- 
come. Other  boat  owners  are  giving  con- 
sideration to  fishing  in  other  lakes  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  provided  they  can  pur- 
chase the  appropriate  licences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  I  asked  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
compensation  for  retailers  because  of  the  work 
involved  in  collecting  the  provincial  sales 
tax.  The  Retail  Merchants  Association  of 
Canada,  which  has  been  traditionally  the 
spokesman  for  the  independent  retailers  in 
this  province,  requested  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  the  year  of  1973  to  provide  some 
compensation  to  the  vendors  under  the  Re- 
tail Sales  Tax  Act. 

However,  the  retailers  continue  to  act  as 
unpaid  tax  collectors  for  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  although  in  virtually 
every  other  province  in  Canada  compensation 
is  paid  for  this  service.  In  British  Columbia 
the  payment  starts  at  three  per  cent;  in  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick,  two  per  cent.  The 
government  has  recognized  the  principle  of 
compensation  in  regard  to  motor  vehicle, 
hunting  and  fishing  licences  but  continues  to 
refuse  to  do  so  in  the  field  of  the  retail  sales 
tax. 

Retailers  continue  to  take  much  of  the 
blame  from  customers  for  the  imposition  of 
this  tax,  and  also  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  extra  work  in  collecting  this  tax,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  being  liable  for  a  penalty 
for  late  returns.  The  small  retailers,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  no  bookkeepers,  suffer 
the  most  from  this  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  made  the  first  part 
of  my  speech  some  days  ago,  the  situation 
has  worsened  in  the  beef  industry  and  I  feel 
I  must  refer  to  this  matter  again  at  this  time. 
Obviously  something  is  seriously  wrong  when 
the  processors  in  Ontario  are  forced  to  throw 
away  their  products  rather  than  sell  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  consumers  continue 
to  pay  high  prices  for  beef. 

In  the  past,  the  usual  pattern  has  been 
that  when  the  consumer  prices  are  low,  the 
farmers  suffer  financially,  and  when  the 
farmer  is  receiving  a  decent  return  for  his 
investment,  prices  are  generally  higher  to 
the  consumer.  However,  this  is  not  the  pat- 
tern in  the  beef  industry  today. 


Farmers  are  currently  being  paid  less  for 
their  cattle,  while  the  consumers  are  pay  in  c 
considerably  more  for  their  beef.  Falling  cat- 
tle prices  and  soaring  grain  prices  are  caus- 
ing the  plight  of  the  farmers  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Today,  corn  is  $3.50  a 
bushel.  Hay  last  year  was  $25  a  ton  and 
today  hay  is  selling  at  $55  a  ton.  In  fact,  it 
is  more  economical  today  for  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  corn  than  feed  it  to  his  cattle.  And, 
of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  selling  his  cattle. 
Recently  farmers  have  been  receiving  the  fol- 
lowing prices  for  their  cattle.  At  the  Kitch- 
ener stockyards  last  week,  top  beef  was  50 
cents  to  55  cents  a  pound,  and  cutters  and 
canners  12  cents  to  22  cents  a  pound.  At 
the  Waterloo  stockyards  last  week,  top- 
quality  steers  sold  at  50  cents  to  54  cents  a 
pound,  and  canners  14  cents  and  15  cents 
a  pound.  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
Nov.  7,  Toronto  stockyards:  Al  and  A2 
steers,  53  cents  to  55  cents  a  pound,  and 
canners  from  10  cents  to  16  cents  a  pound. 
So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  se- 
rious situation  for  farmers  in  the  beef  in- 
dustry. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  government's  ten- 
dency—perhaps "habit"  is  a  better  word— to 
ignore  warnings  and  advice.  I  would  just  like 
to  refer  to  their  announced  intention  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  to  carry  out  another 
feasibility  study  on  a  possible  road  link  to 
James  Bay  through  Moosonee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  no  time  do  I  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  northern  Ontario,  but  I've  heard  this 
twice  in  Throne  speeches  in  this  House  since 
I  became  a  member  some  12  or  14  years  ago. 

The  possibility  of  port  facilities  on  James 
Bay  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail  in  tin 
past  in  this  Legislature.  One  of  the  hon. 
members  who  knew  the  area  very  well  at 
that  time  pointed  out  that  very  soon,  after 
the  commencement  of  work  on  such  facili- 
ties, the  workers  would  run  into  great  diffi- 
culties with  quicksand.  He  reckoned  that  the 
faster  they  dug  it  out,  the  faster  it  would  run 
in.  And  so  many  workmen  would  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  quicksand  that  we  would 
never  have  a  problem  with  unemployment  in 
Canada  again.  Obviously  the  proposed  road 
link  would  be  essential  to  transport  the  armies 
of  workmen  to  the  constmction  site  at  James 
Bay. 

Perhaps  we  could  draw  a  parallel  betw<<  m 
this  possible  situation  and  the  tremendous 
increase  of  staff  in  the  office  of  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis).  When  you  build  an  unstable 
foundation,  you  need  an  army  of  people  to 
keep  this  situation  under  control.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  even   the   Premier's   army 
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has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  quicksand 
into  which  this  government  has  blundered, 
when  cabinet  ministers  talk  about  panic  and 
things   getting   out   of  control. 

Since  the  last  provincial  election  the  long 
story  of  government  spending  and  govern- 
ment bungling  seems  to  be  never-ending. 
Much  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  doubtless  there  is  still  much  more 
to  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  The  fa- 
mous, or  I  should  say  the  infamous,  blue 
machine  is  going  to  have  to  work  overtime 
if  it  is  to  make  any  attempt  to  whitewash 
the  record  of  this  government  prior  to  the 
next  provincial   election. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
What  about  the  red  machine? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  We  haven't  got  it  working 
yet. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  The  little 
red    wagon. 

Mr.  Spence:  We're  just  getting  it  oiled  up. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That  will  be  true. 

Mr.  G.  Dixon  (Dovercourt):  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Spence:  Like  many  people,  I  was  very 
impressed  during  the  last  campaign  with  the 
effectiveness  of  this  renowned  Goliath  in  the 
public  relations  field.  But  I  no  longer  believe 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  forget  the 
questionable  activities  of  cabinet  ministers, 
the  extravagance  and  ineptitude  of  govern- 
ment in  almost  every  area. 

Nor  do  I  think  they  will  forget  the  facts 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  the  controversy  over  the  $44-million 
office  building  being  built  on  University  Ave. 
for  Ontario  Hydro,  or  the  many  other  ex- 
travagant actions  of  the  government  and  the 
Premier  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  this  Legislature  and  in  the 
homes  and  meeting  places  across  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  recent  by-election  results  in 
Carleton  East  and  Stormont  are  an  indication 
of  the  electorate's  disillusionment  with  the 
present  provincial  government.  Obviously  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues  will  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  repair  their  political 
fences  in  the  months  ahead.  Doubtless  we 
shall    be    bombarded    with    information   that 


"Premier  Davis  is   doing  things  for  people" 
or  some  other  similar  slogan. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That  will  be  true. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  will  be  right.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  am  aware  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  have  learned  and  learned  well 
that  whatever  this  government  may  do  for 
the  people,  it  is  the  people  who  pay.  They 
have  learned  that  this  government  cares  little 
for  the  views  expressed  in  this  Legislature 
and  in  this  province.  They  have  learned  that 
this  government  promises  one  thing  and  does 
another  more  frequently  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  history.  Is  that  right? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  The  charge  was  we 
don't   change   them   often   enough. 

Mr.  Spence:  They  have  learned  that  this 
government  changes  its  policies  and  its  cabi- 
net ministers  as  often  as  some  people  change 
their  shirts. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Spence:  They  have  learned  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  can  be  sure  of  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  they  cannot  be  sure  of 
anything  at  all  as  long  as  these  fellows  con- 
tinue in  power. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
DufFerin. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  This  is 
an  historic  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
speaks  twice  in  a  day;  it  really  is. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  He  says 
something,  which  is  more  than  the  member 
who  just  spoke  does. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  there  has  been  a  reference  to  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  correct  one  thing.  I  said 
tonight  we  were  ending  23  years  of  service— 
the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr. 
Allan)  and  the  member  for  Welland  (Mr. 
Morningstar).  It's  tomorrow  night.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  mislead  the  House  for  one  night.  We 
will  start  our  24th  year  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  comments  during  the  budget 
debate  regarding  some  matters  that  I  think 
should  receive  consideration.  I  also  want  to 
make  some  comments  about  the  budget  state- 
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ment  itself  and  the  lead-off  speeches  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt), 
speaking  for  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald), 
speaking  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  that  is  being  pur- 
sued by  the  insurance  companies  has  caused 
me  considerable  concern  for  some  time.  I 
now  feel  free  to  speak  about  this  matter  since 
my  own  family  have  grown  up  and  are  on 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  that  no 
one  should  be  penalized  until  they  have  been 
charged,  tried  and  convicted.  Yet  we  find 
that  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  we 
require  young  drivers  to  take  training  and 
pass  a  test  before  they  are  issued  with  a 
driving  licence.  Having  met  the  requirements 
and  received  a  licence,  they  go  out  to  buy 
insurance  for  their  automobile  and  find  im- 
mediately they  are  penalized,  having  com- 
mitted no  offence. 

The  insurance  rates  are  much  higher  for 
young  people,  particularly  young  men,  than 
they  are  for  the  general  public.  I  know  scores 
of  young  people  who  have  committed  no 
offence  against  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  and 
yet  they  have  paid  an  excessive  premium 
for  many  years. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  loolced  into  and  perhaps  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  insurance  companies. 
I  feel  the  people  who  are  irresponsible  are 
the  ones'  who  should  pay  the  high  premiums. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  They  don't 
usually  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Root:  The  young  people  who  are 
can  nil,  responsible  drivers  should  not  be 
penalized.  I  think  if  we  recognized  that  prin- 
ciple we  would  encourage  our  young  people 
to  be  careful  drivers. 

I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Clem- 
ent), along  with  his  staff,  will  give  some 
thought  to  this  situation  which  I  think  de- 
serves investigation.  I  realize  that  if  younp 
people  are  to  start  out  with  insurance  at 
normal  rates,  people  who  commit  offences 
will  probably  have  to  pay  an  even  higher 
rate.  I  think  that  is  only  fair,  and  it  will 
encourage  young  people  to  be  careful  drivers. 

I  know  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
slaughter  that  takes  place  on  our  highways. 
We  know  that  it  is  recognized  that  alcohol 
is  involved  in  almost  half  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents on  our  highway  system.  There  also  has 
been  thought  and  suggestion  that  perhaps  the 
wearing   of  seatbelts   should  be   compulsory. 


While  I  am  not  opposed  to  people  wearing 
seatbelts,  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  anv 
easier  to  enforce  the  compulsory  wearing  of 
seatbelts  than  it  would  be  to  enforce  total 
prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Perhaps  the  seatbelts  would  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  some  young  girls  from  literally 
reading  the  signs  that  are  on  our  highwa\s. 
When  you  are  coming  to  certain  intersections, 
there  are  signs  saying,  "Squeeze  to  the  left." 
Perhaps  the  seatbelts  would  stop  that  left- 
squeezing  and  might  make  it  easier  for  the 
young  man  to  maintain  control  of  his  car. 
That  is  in  a  little  lighter  vein. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  It  certainly 
is  in  a  lighter  vein. 

Mr.  Root:  Referring  to  the  budget,  I 
thought  the  budget  introduced  by  the  hon. 
provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  was  one  of 
the  finest  budgets  we  have  had  introduced  in 
the  province  for  many  years.  It  is  a  budget 
that  proposes  to  reduce  the  public  debt  1>\ 
some  $449  million,  leaving  the  lending  agen- 
cies free  to  invest  their  money  in  other  areas, 
such  as  Hydro,  municipal  debentures  and 
private  financing. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  hon. 
member  is  not  taken  in  by  that  budget,  is  he? 
He  is  a  wise  old  owl. 

Mr.  Root:  Among  the  other  items  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  was  the  guaranteed  in- 
come for  some  311,000  elderly  people,  and 
blind  people  and  disabled,  guaranteeing  $50 
per  week  for  single  persons  and  $100  per 
week  for  married  couples  in  this  programme: 
and  I  believe  that  has  been  increased.  1 
prescription  drugs  to  needy  pensioners,  I  am 
sure,  will  solve  a  great  problem  for  many  of 
our  needy  pensioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  our  municipali- 
ties will  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  some  $239  million  in  direct 
transfer  to  local  governments,  bringing  the 
provincial  contribution  to  local  government 
financing  to  approximately  48  per  cent.  I  am 
sure  that  the  rural  municipalities  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  province  will  allocate 
a  special  amount  of  $17  million  to  assist  the 
smaller  municipalities  in  the  rural  areas  in 
financing  their  needs  for  roads. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  on  earth  are  they  going 
to  do  next  year? 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
come  from  rural  Ontario  are  aware  that  the 
traffic  volume  is  increasing  on  our  rural  roads 
and  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  maintain 
and  construct  roads  is  going  down.  This  extra 
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money   on  the   rural  roads   will  help  us  to 
maintain  our  good  rural  road  system. 

I  am  sure  that  raising  the  basic  exemption 
for  succession  duty  from  $100,000  to  $150,000 
will  meet  with  general  approval. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  completely  purblind  policy. 
We  get  no  money  out  of  death  duties  at  all. 

Mr.  Root:  Another  highlight  in  the  budget 
was  the  removal  of  sales  tax  from  a  list  of  cer- 
tain household  and  personal  hygiene  items- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  How  can  taxes  hurt  us  after 
will  die? 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  We  can  always  tell  when  it 
hurts  over  there,  because  he  starts  to  holler. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  when  it  hurts  the  least. 

Mr.  Root:  —when  purchased  from  retail 
stores  for  home  consumption,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  shoes  up  to  $30  a  pair.  This  will 
take  care  of  the  situation  that  developed 
when  some  of  the  children  had  larger  feet 
than  those  of  the  average  child. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  How's  the  member's  brother- 
in-law? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  won't  even  notice  the  pain. 

Mr.  Root:  I  am  sure  that  our  people  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  require  less 
than  six  months  of  the  provincial  revenue  to 
wipe  out  the  public  debt  if  we  were  to  use 
all  of  our  revenue  for  that  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  finances  of  the  province  are  on  a 
sound  basis.  We  in  Ontario  have  remained 
strong  and  prosperous  because  we  have  lived 
for  some  30  years  under  sound  Progressive 
Conservative  policies— 

An  hon.  member:  And  we'll  be  around  for 
another  30  years. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  nothing  like  hood- 
winking themselves. 

Mr.  Root:  —policies  that  create  the  climate 
for  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
expect  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, their  hours  of  labour  or  their  profes- 
sional service. 

This  policy  of  creating  a  climate  for 
people  to  run  their  own  affairs  has  been 
pursued  since  the  days  when  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  the  founder  of  the  Conservative 
Party  and  the  first  Premier  of  Canada,  against 
tremendous  opposition,  the  same  as  we  have 
here  today,  built  a  railway  across  the  con- 
tinent and  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to 


move    in   and   develop   this   great   nation   of 
which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Using  federal  government 
money.  What  is  the  hon.  member  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Root:  The  Conservative  government 
here  in  Ontario  has  preserved  the  same  policy, 
developing  sources  of  energy,  hydro-electric 
power,  fossil-fired  generators  and  now  nuclear 
development- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Socialism  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Root:  —giving  us  the  energy  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  industry  and  providing  the  job 
opportunities  for  the  millions  of  new  people 
who  have  come  to  establish  their  homes  here 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Great  province.  Is 
there  any  place  you'd  rather  be? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Has  the  member  got  any  more 
examples  of  free  enterprise? 

Mr.  Root:  Yes,  you  could  take  a  look  at 
Saskatchewan  where  they  haven't  had  free 
enterprise;  the  people  are  getting  out  of 
there.  That  has  probably  aggravated  our 
housing  problem;  they  are  coming  down 
here  for  jobs  and  to  get  a  home. 

Mr.   G.  Nixon:   Right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Down  with  OHC! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Down  with  Hydro! 

Mr.  Root:  Transportation  arteries  have 
been   financed— 

Mr.  Lawlor:   It  is  holding  up  everything. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Root:  Transportation  arteries  have 
been  financed  and  built  all  over  the  province 
and  are  being  extended  into  all  areas  of  the 
province;  not  only  road  transportation,  but 
air  transportation.  We  have  provided  the 
educational  facilities  that  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  our  young  people  to  receive  ad- 
vanced education  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
achieve  under  the  system  we  inherited  after 
nine  years   of  Liberal   government. 

It  is  true  that  our  educational  system  has 
cost  and  is  costing  us  a  lot  of  money.  There 
is  no  reasonable  way  that  could  be  avoided. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Look  what  it  pro- 
duces. 

Mr.  Root:  When  I  ran  my  first  election  at 
the  time  the  Conservative  Party  took  power, 
we  had  something  between  600,000  and 
700,000  pupils  in  our  three  levels  of  educa- 
tion. The  last  time  I  checked  it  was  over 
2,200,000.  That  made  it  necessary  to  build 
many  new  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
These  schools,  colleges  and  universities  had 
to  be  staffed,  and  no  longer  could  you  ex- 
pect teachers  to  teach  under  the  low  salaries 
they  received  in  the  1930s  when  we  had 
another  party  in  power. 

I  know  of  many  public  school  teachers 
who  taught  school  at  $500  and  $600  a  year; 
and  high  school  teachers  who  started  teaching 
at  less  than  $3,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Which  party  was  in 
power? 

Mr.  Root:  The  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Root:  All  of  that  has  been  changed, 
and  as  a  result  we  find  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population  have  moved  into  a  reasonably 
high  income  bracket  and  are  contributing 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  to  personal  in- 
come tax— 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  the  highest  tax 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Root:  —retail  sales  tax,  gasoline  and 
fuel  tax,  tobacco  tax,  and  vehicle  registration 
fees  and  liquor  control  board  profits.  The  few 
items  that  I've  mentioned,  it  is  estimated, 
will  bring  in  possibly  over  $4  billion  worth 
of  revenue  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  other  words,  what  I'm  saying  is  that 
our  educational  system,  while  it  has  been 
costly,  has  paid  off.  We  have  moved  our 
people  into  an  income  bracket  where  they 
can  have  a  good  living  and  contribute  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  ways  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  in 
other  ways.  If  you  add  in  the  corporation 
and  mining  taxes,  we  would  be  talking  about 
an    estimated    $4,746,000,000. 

I'm  sure  that  everyone  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  additional  revenue  will  be  raised 
from  the  profits  of  our  corporations  and 
mining  tax  resources.  All  these  revenues  are 
associated  with  the  prosperous,  progressive 
economy  that  has  been  brought  about  under 
the  sound  policies  that  have  been  pursued  by 
the  Conservative  government. 


Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Give  us  more  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Root:  All  of  our  main  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  related  to  prosperity.  I  would  just  in- 
terject this:  I'm  sure  that  Mr.  Trudeau  and 
Mr.  Turner  are  very  happy  that  Ontario  has 
prospered  as  it  has  prospered  under  this  gov- 
ernment, or  they  would  be  left  with  only  half 
of  their  revenue. 

An  hon.  member:  They  would  be  dead 
without  us.  They're  dead  anyway. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Those  interjections  are  com- 
pletely irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  only  two 
members  of  the  NDP  present. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  brothers  are  with  us  in 

spirit. 

Mr.  Root:  That  revenue  will  help  them  to 
subsidize  the  provinces  which  haven't  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  under  Conservative  gov- 
ernment for  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look  at  the  budget 
and  realize  what  it  means  to  the  future  of 
this  province,  I'm  surprised  that  the  opposi- 
tion parties  had  the  temerity  to  get  up  in  the 
House  and  move  amendments. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  Root:  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  speeches  that  were  made,  first  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kitchener  speaking  for  the 
Liberal  Party. 

I  came  into  the  House  and  heard  the  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  (Mr.  Apps) 
challenge  a  figure  that  he  gave  regarding  the 

gopulation  of  Kingston.  The  members  will 
nd  the  remarks  on  page  1083.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  read  through  his  speech.  I  found 
some  more  unfounded  statements  on  page 
1073. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shame. 

Mr.  Root:  He  was  making  reference  to 
moneys  that  certain  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature received  for  services  in  connection  with 
the  government.  I  noted  his  reference  to  what 
I  was  paid  for  the  days  when  I  sat  as  a 
member  on  the  Environmental  Hearing  Board. 
The  figure  that  he  used  is  not  a  statement  of 
fact.  At  no  time  was  I  ever  paid  the  amount 
that  he  put  in  the  statement. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  well,  that's  the  way 
they  all  are. 

Mr.  Root:  That's  the  second  time  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener  has  inserted  in  3,000  copies 
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of  Hansard  wrong  statements  regarding  the 
amount  of  money- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  come  off  it.  The  member 
for    Wellington-Dufferin   did   fairly   well    for 
himself. 

Mr.  Root:  —that  I  have  been  paid  for  the 
service  I  rendered  on  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  on  the  Environmental  Hear- 
ing Board. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  much  was  he  paid  then? 

Mr.  Root:  The  statement  that  he  used  in 
the  past— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Root:  —as  broadcast  by  the  news  media 
is  a  complete  distortion  of  the  facts.  I  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  it  was 
not  a  statement  of  fact  and  I  thought  he 
would  probably  have  had  the  courtesy  to  get 
up  and  apologize.  However,  he  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  cannot  apologize  until  he 
knows  the  facts. 

Mr.  Root:  I  am  not  going  to  say  the  hon. 
member  is  not  an  honourable  member,  but 
I  am  going  to  say  that  he  had  better  get  a 
better  research  staff,  or  stay  out  of  his  law 
office  and  do  his  own  research  and  write  his 
own  speeches— 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Root:  —because  the  people  who  are 
writing  the  speeches  that  he  reads,  or  pro- 
viding him  with  the  material  that  goes  into 
the  speeches,  are  really  destroying  the  credi- 
bility of  everything  he  says. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Put  the  facts  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Root:  I  have  drawn  attention  two  or 
three  times  to  instances  when  this  member 
has  made  statements  that  had  no  relation  to 
facts,  according  to  the  member  for  Kingston 
and  the  Islands  and  according  to  the  records 
as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  Having 
said  that,  in  no  way  can  I  support  his  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  statement,  because  I'm 
not  sure  whether  any  of  the  statements  that 
he  used  were  carefully  researched  and  are 
facts,  or  whether  they  are  off  the  top  of  the 
head  of  some  irresponsible  person  providing 
him  with  figures  without  adequate  research 
and  destroying  the  member's  credibility. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  want  to  know  how  much 
the  member  was  paid. 


Mr.  Root:  I  notice  when  the  hon.  member 
was  referring  to  the  amounts  of  money  paid 
to  members  for  services  rendered,  in  addition 
to  their  pay  as  members  of  the  Legislature, 
he  failed  to  mention  the  extra  money  paid  to 
himself  as  chairman  of  the  public  accounts 
committee  and  to  the  fact  that  his  leader  is 
paid  more  than  cabinet  ministers  are  paid. 
The  leader  of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Lewis)  receives 
extra  money,  plus  car,  and  opposition  mem- 
bers as  well  as  government  members  are  paid 
for  the  time  they  serve  on  select  committees. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  are  worth  it  too,  espe- 
cially the  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Root:  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  member 
was  putting  into  Hansard  what  members  are 
paid  for  their  services,  to  be  fair  he  should 
have  put  in  what  the  opposition  members  are 
paid  as  well  as  government  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  member  could  set  a 
precedent  by  saying  how  much  he  was  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member 
reads  Hansard,  he  will  find  what  I  was  paid.  I 
put  it  in  Hansard.  If  he  would  read  Hansard 
a  bit  instead  of  yakking  all  the  time,  without 
knowing  what  he  is  talking  about— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Root:  —he  would  probably  be  able  to 
keep  his  seat  in  the  House  instead  of  walk- 
ing out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  looked  at  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  a  man  who  I 
had  always  felt  perhaps  did  his  research 
more  efficiently  than  the  financial  critic  for 
the  Liberal  Party.  However,  I  noticed  in  his 
address,  speaking  for  the  NDP,  he  was  in- 
terrupted some  36  times  by  members  of  his 
own  party.  This  seems  to  indicate  to  me  they 
didn't  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
present  the  views  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  at  all.  We  give  the  same 
treatment  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  take  it  we  were  supporting 
him. 

Mr.  Root:  I  think  we  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  again  that  even  the  members  of 
his  own  party  did  not  have  confidence  in  all 
of  the  things  he  was  saying. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  plaudits,  my  friend. 

An  hon.  member:  They  stabbed  him  in  the 
back  a  long  time  ago. 
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Mr.  Root:  I  am  only  referring  to  the  inter- 
jections where  the  name  of  a  member  was 
tied  to  them.  There  were  other  interjections 
that  may  have  come  from  his  party. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  my  36th  interjection 
to  the  member's  speech. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  he  hasn't  said  anything 
yet. 

Mr.  Root:  I  suppose  some  of  these  inter- 
jections which  were  from  his  own  party  came 
from  people  who  perhaps  feel  they  should 
receive  more  recognition.  In  going  over  the 
results  in  the  last  provincial  election,  I  find 
there  is  only  one  member  of  the  NDP  in 
the  front  row  who  received  a  clear  majority, 
and  that  is  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay 
(Mr.  Stokes).  Other  members  in  the  second 
row  did  receive  majority  votes,  namely  the 
member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr), 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman) 
and  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr. 
Martel). 

I  note  the  member  for  High  Park  has  said 
he  is  fed  up  and  is  going  to  get  out  of 
politics.  I'm  afraid  he  made  a  mistake  when 
he  joined  that  party.  I  suppose  he  is  very 
unhappy,  having  won  a  clear  majority  in  his 
own  riding,  to  sit  behind  people  who  couldn't 
get  half  the  votes  in  the  ridings  they  repre- 
sent. 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
are  very  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  by- 
elections  that  not  one  of  the  members  who 
won  those  bv-elections  got  half  the  votes  in 
the  riding.  They  got  in  on  a  split  vote. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  got  a  majority 
and  look  at  how  much  he  contributes  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  Root:  I've  had  a  majority  in  my  last 
three  elections.  In  1963,  if  I'd  had  another 
130  votes  I'd  have  had  twice  as  many  votes 
as  all  the  combined  opposition. 

An  hon.  member:   How  many  votes  is  he 
>ing  to  get  in  the  next? 


going  to  get  in  the  next? 


Mr.    Lawlor:    That   just   proves   something 
about  majorities;  that's  all. 


An   hon.    member:    He'll   be   running 
the  wild  goose. 


like 


Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  What  kind  of  smart 
crack  is  that? 


Mr.  Root:  In  the  last  election,  I  took  more 
votes  than  the  three  men  who  were  running 
against  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  weirdest  argument 
I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Root:  I  know  that  type  of  majority  is 
not  really  known  in  the  NDP.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple until  they  get  in  the  corner.  That's  how 
they  get  in,  on  split  votes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  we  do  bloody  well  for 
the  voters  we  got. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Root:  I  have  often  wondered,  as  I 
watched  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  pile 
up  the  majority  that  he  piled  up  in  that  rid- 
ing, why  his  party  doesn't  make  him  the 
leader.  He  seems  to  have  a  lot  to  say,  inter- 
jecting and  commenting  on  various  matters. 
I  suppose  he  is  very  uneasy  having  to  sit  and 
listen  to  people  attempting  to  lead  his  party, 
who  couldn't  get  half  the  votes  in  their  own 
ridings.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just 
an  aside. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying 
that,  having  read  the  budget  address  and  the 
addresses  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  there 
is  no  way  I  can  see  how  any  responsible, 
reasonable  person  can  vote  other  than  to 
support  the  budget  presented  by  the  hon. 
provincial  Treasurer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  House  leader  ad- 
journ the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Does  somebody  else 
want  to  move  the  adjournment?  There  may 
be  some  speakers  here.  If  not,  I  will  adjourn 
the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Before  I  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow moming  we  will  deal  with  legislation 
in  this  order:  First  item  24.  Bill  137:  - 
ond,  order  No.  35,  Bill  152:  third,  order  No. 
21,  Bill  134. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the 
House,  in  the  west  gallery,  the  members  of 
the  First  Dorchester  Scout  Troop  and  their 
leaders  and  ask  the  members  to  join  with 
me  in  welcoming  them. 

Mr.  J.  Lane  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
introduce  to  the  House  a  group  of  4H  Club 
members,  seated  in  the  east  gallery,  from 
Manitoulin  Island.  With  the  club  members 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Nesbitt  from 
Gore  Bay.  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  the  agricultural 
representative  for  that  district.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  welcome  them  to  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  There'd 
better  be  some. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  What 
ministry? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  this  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Which  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  On  a  point  of 
order,  surely  it  is  unfair  that  we  should 
be  expected  to  ask  questions  of  two  cabinet 
ministers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Absolutely. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Even  though 
members  opposite  don't  have  any. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  Speaker  entertain 
postponing  the  question  period  until  there 
may  be  someone  to  ask? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  perhaps  adjourning  the  House  for 
10  or  15  minutes  until  the  cabinet  can  be 
pulled  together. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Has  anybody  any  questions 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  order,  even  if  we  don't  have  a 
question  period,  I  don't  know  what  business 
can  be  conducted  because  the  bills  that  were 
indicated  by  the  House  leader  last  night  are 
not  under  the  supervision  of  anybody 
present.  Just  so  that  we  can  ring  the  bells 
for  a  while,  sir,  I  shall  move  we  adjoum. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

point  of  order- 
Mr.   Deans:    A  motion   to   adjourn   is   not 

debatable. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It's  not 
debatable.  Call  the  vote  right  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   There  is  no   reason 
to  believe  the  ministers  who  have  bills  com- 
ing forward  won't  be  present- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
minister  is  breaching  the  rules. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  has  moved 
that  the  House  adjourn. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Nixon's  motion, 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  adjourn 
will  please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  the  motion  will  please 
rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  20,  the  "nays"  35. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  de- 
feated. 
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Before  we  start  the  clock  running  for  the 
question  period,  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment has  indicated  he  has  quite  a 
lengthy  answer  to  a  question,  so  I  suggest 
that  he  give  his  answer  under  statements.  We 
called  that  order  earlier  and  then  we  actually 
called  the  question  period,  so  I  would  like 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  revert  to 
statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  group  of  students  from  Port  Credit  Second- 
ary School  with  their  teacher,  Mr.  Ian  Mc- 
Skimming.  I'm  sure  the  hon.  members  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  this  group  of  students, 
which  I  think  is  .in  the  east  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. 


NAPANEE  INDUSTRIES 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  answer 
to  the  question  previously  asked  by  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  con- 
cerning Napanee  Industries. 

The  member  did  not  state  which  ministry 
project  he  was  referring  to  when  he  said 
it  was  the  ministry's  ruling  under  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act  which  pre- 
vented Napanee  Industries  (1972)  Ltd.  from 
"putting  a  mechanics'  lien  on  the  main  con- 
tractor and  collecting  their  money."  Speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  however,  the  law  is 
such  that  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  does  not 
apply  to  ministry  works  located  on  govern- 
ment-owned land.  The  ministry  cannot  change 
that  by  issuing  a  ruling.  The  legislation 
applying  to  ministry  projects  is  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act. 

As  to  the  member's  implication  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  is  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  Napanee  Industries 
closing  down  its  plant,  I  emphatically  deny 
that  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  my  ministry 
went  out  of  its  way  to  help  Napanee  Indus- 
tries overcome  its  problems.  On  the  basis  of 
competitive  quotations  received,  the  minis- 
try selected  Napanee  Industries  as  a  supplier 
for  prefabricated  steel  sewage  treatment 
plants  for  four  contracts  awarded  in  late 
1973  or  expected  to  be  awarded  in  early 
1974. 

Although  the  principals  of  Napanee  In- 
dustries knew  in  October  or  November,  1973, 
that  their  steel  quota  was  inadequate  to  en- 
able them  to  fabricate  these  plants,  they  did 
not  inform  the  ministry  of  this  situation  until 


Feb.  6,  1974,  by  which  time  the  ministry 
had  awarded  general  contracts  and  general 
contractors  had  placed  orders  with  Napanee 
Industries  for  the  plants. 

The  then  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Auld)  tried  personally  to  help  Napanee 
Industries  by  writing  to  the  president  of 
Stelco  asking  that  Napanee  Industries'  allo- 
cation of  steel  plate  be  increased  to  enable 
it  to  fulfill  its  obligations  and  avoid  the 
laying  off  of  workers.  The  reply  of  February. 
1974,  from  the  president  of  Stelco,  indicated 
that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  steel  it  wil 
unlikely  that  Napanee  Industries'  quota 
could  be  increased  until  the  second  half  of 
1974. 

As  a  result  of  Napanee  Industries'  delay  in 
informing  the  ministry  of  its  inability  to  ful- 
fill the  orders  for  the  plants,  the  ministry 
was  put  to  considerable  additional  exp< 
and  delay  on  four  contracts  where  the  sew- 
age treatment  plants  had  to  be  redesigned. 
Earlier  notification  would  have  enabled  the 
ministry  to  have  avoided  some  of  the  extra 
costs  by  redesigning  the  works  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

On  two  other  projects— Geraldton  and 
Havelock— the  ministry  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  draw  up  special  arrangements 
with  Napanee  Industries  to  enable  substan- 
tial financial  interim  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  ministry  to  Napanee  Industries  before 
the  materials  and  equipment  were  delivered 
to  the  job  site.  This  special  concession  was 
to  assist  Napanee  financially  as  payment  Ea 
not  normally  made  until  the  equipment  has 
been  delivered  to  the  jobsite. 

In    spite   of   this    special    treatment,    when 
the  time  came  to  deliver  the  materials   and 
equipment    to    the    jobsite,    Napanee    Indus- 
tries   delayed    delivery    for    weeks    so    that 
eventually  the  general  contractors  concerned 
had  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  de- 
livery.   On    one   of   the   projects,    Geraldton. 
many    essential    items    of    equipment    w 
found  to  be  missing  and  the  ministry  was  put 
to  considerable  trouble  ascertaining  the  de- 
ficiencies and  ordering  the  items  icself.  Mi 
time,   of  course,   the   construction   work   wftl 
delayed  and  the  general  contractor  gave  no- 
tice of  claims  against  the  ministry.  The  nor- 
mal   arrangement    on    ministry    contract 
that  the  contractor  orders   and  nays  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment  and  the  ministry  | 
the  contractor  for  materials  on  site  and  work- 
done. 

Napanee  Industries  has  been  involved  as 
a  supplier  of  factory-built  pumping  stations 
or  as  a  subcontractor  on  the  supplying  and 
field  erection  of  sewage  treatment  plants  on 
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a  number  of  projects.  The  projects  which 
did  not  involve  problems  between  the  con- 
tractor and  Napanee  Industries  were  ex- 
ceptional. Complaints  by  contractors  of  de- 
lays, deficiencies  or  lack  of  co-operation  by 
Napanee  Industries  were  frequent,  and  on 
numerous  occasions  contractors  back-charged 
Napanee  for  additional  costs  incurred.  Some 
contractors  and  consulting  engineers  vowed 
that  they  would  refuse  to  become  involved 
with  Napanee  Industries  on  future  jobs. 

I  have  copies  of  correspondence  here  from 
different  contractors  and  consulting  engineers 
who  are  or  were  involved  in  various  ministry 
projects,  complaining  about  delays  or  lack 
of  co-operation  from  Napanee  Industries. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  refute  the  assertion  by  the  member  for 
High  Park  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
financial  problems  experienced  by  Napanee 
Industries. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No;  we  are  not  in  the 
question  period  yet.  You'll  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Oral  questions 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  BARGAINING 
ACT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Premier  if  he  can  explain  to  the  House  why 
there  is  this  continuing  delay  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Bargaining  Act  legislation,  which 
will  have  a  substantial  influence,  I  would 
suggest  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  are  presently  on  ice  until 
the  two  sides  sit  down  again  early  in  De- 
cember? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
wished  to  address  his  question  to  the  House 
leader  on  Monday,  he  would  have  some 
answer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  Premier  not  agree  that  this  matter  is 
one  of  substantial  policy  and  has  to  do 
with  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  not  only  to 
the  public  servants  but  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  since  the  outcome 
of  this  certainly  will  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  provision  of  services  if,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  withdrawal  of  service? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  asked  the  Premier  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  concern,  but  a  matter  of  policy,  over 
which  of  course  he  has  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  the  floor  momentarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  quite  right— it  is  a 
matter  of  policy. 

Mr.   Lewis:    Supplementary,   Mr.   Speaker: 

Does  the  Premier- 
Mr.  Stokes:  My,  the  Premier  is  short  this 

morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  maybe  he  will  be  short 
again.  Does  the  Premier  not  recognize  that 
he  might  be  able  today,  this  morning,  to 
turn  the  whole  confrontation  around  into  a 
conciliatory  atmosphere  simply  by  indicat- 
ing to  the  House  in  general  terms  what  he 
intends  to  alter  in  the  CECBA  legislation? 
The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  at 
this  very  moment  is  meeting  in  convention, 
and  if  they  had  some  indication  of  good 
faith  from  the  government  today,  the 
Premier  might  be  able  to  dilute  the  an- 
tagonism for  the  next  several  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
be  most  anxious  to  see  there  is  no  con- 
frontation or  controversy;  I  guess  one  can't 
avoid  controversy,  but  I'm  very  hopeful  there 
won't  be  confrontation. 

There  were  certain  representations  made 
by  the  CSAO  to  the  government.  These 
matters  are  and  have  been  considered  by 
the  government.  This  relates  to  the  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  has  communicated 
with  the  CSAO,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  they  be  discussed  with  them. 
As  I  understand  it  from  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board,  they  are  ready,  like 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  any  further  questions? 

An  hon.  member:  They  are. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  To  discuss 
changes  in  the  legislation  as  well  as— 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  will  be  no  further 
supplementaries . 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry. 
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FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  further  question 
of  the  Premier.  I  must  admit  that  it  could 
have  been  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (Mr.  Auld),  but  I  put 
it  to  the  Premier  since  he  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  part  of  the  policy  as  stated. 

Is  there  any  consideration  being  given  to 
accepting  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Macdonald, 
the  president  of  York,  the  former  chief 
economist  for  the  government,  that  in  view 
of  the  problems  the  provincially-assisted 
universities  are  going  to  face  with  the 
announcement  by  the  government  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  inadequate  funding 
during  the  coming  year,  that  some  sort  of 
a  loan  fund  should  be  implemented— I  think 
he  referred  to  it  as  a  university  bank— which 
would  have  credit  on  a  rotating  basis  to 
assist  the  universities  with  the  problems  they 
are  going  to  face  in  the  next  few  months,  if 
they  must  come  under  the  economic  pres- 
sures inherent  in  the  statement  from  the 
ministry? 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
perhaps  a  shade  premature  to  determine 
exactly  what  pressures  each  individual  in- 
stitution will  have.  There  is  no  question  that 
with  the  constraints,  both  in  this  field  and 
others,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  uni- 
versity community,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
post-secondary  institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  they  represent  substantial  increases 
in  the  BIU  or  whatever  combination  of  for- 
mulas is  developed.  In  terms  of  support  to 
the  post-secondary  institutions,  I  think  it 
represents  a  figure  that  probably  is  in  excess 
of,  if  one  can  define  it,  the  inflationary 
amount. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  questioning 
that  some  institutions  will  have  some  diffi- 
culties. Now  whether  or  not  they  can  meet 
them,  as  they  go  through  the  figures,  quite 
frankly  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
government  has  always  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  problem,  both  of  the  universities 
and  other  institutions,  and  we  are  not  averse 
to  sitting  down  with  them  if  in  fact  a  very 
genuine  problem  emerges. 

I  was  a  little  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  can  just  add  this,  when  I  read  a  headline 
that  the  universities  might  have  to  restrict 
enrolment.  As  I  recall  the  formula  and  the 
way  it  works,  I  don't  see  this  as  being  a 
solution  to  the  problem  and  I  for  one— and 
I  am  speaking  now  here  without  consultation 


with  th^  minister  responsible— would  be  more 
than  a  littie  concerned  if  the  possibility  of 
curtailing  enrolment  became  a  policy  by  some 
of  the  institutions.  I  would  express  the  li 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  will  not  in  fact  emi 
and  I  for  one  would  be  most  concerned  it  it 
were  considered. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  .supplementary:  Since 
the  agreement  between  the  provincially- 
assisted  universities  and  the  ministry  jjoes 
not  permit  any  change  in  tuition,  and  the 
various  universities  have  indicated  publicly 
what  their  level  of  deficit  would  be  under 
the  arrangements  announced  a  few  days  ago— 
for  example  McMaster  said  they  will  have  a 
deficit  of  $4  million—  what  is  the  alternate  <  P 
Is  it,  let's  say,  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
education  offered?  Or  is  there  that  much, 
sort  of  fat  in  the  system,  that  it  can  be 
squeezed  out  to  meet  the  financial  pressures 
that  are  being  brought  to  bear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
one  can  say,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  what 
efficiencies  can  be  further  developed  within 
the  universities.  I  think,  in  fairness,  they  have 
made  very  genuine  efforts  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years  to  do  so.  I  can't  comment  on 
each  individual  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  said,  we  are  operating— this  government 
at  least— with  constraint.  As  I  listen  to  die 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  observations 
about  government  expenditures,  I  know  that 
he  supports  this  in  principle,  although  of 
course  he  objects  to  it  as  it  affects  individual 
constituencies  where  there  is  perhaps  some 
political  motivation  involved- 
Mr.  R.  R.  Nixon:  What  is  the  government's 
motivation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    Our   motivation   is    very 
simple- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  it  not  to  retain  power? 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  retain  the  finan* 
integrity  of  this  province,  not  to  go  around 
promising  a  lot  of  people  things  we  can't 
deliver,  but  to  deal  with  it  responsibly, 
which  is  more  than  the  position  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  it  not  to  retain  po\ 
at  any  cost? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  does  the  Premi< 
answer   have   to   come   down   to  that   level? 
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Why  does  he  have  to  be  so  insulting  and 
to  allow  his  answer  to  come  dlown  to  a 
level  which  is  surely  inappropriate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  a  matter  of  survival. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  supple- 
mentary by  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  policy  is  the  only  thing 
the  Premier  has  in  common  with  Beland 
Honderich;  cherish  it. 

May  I  ask  the  Premier,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary: Since  Ian  Macdonald,  presumably 
in  a  position  to  know,  has  given  his  service  to 
this  province,  and  the  university  presidents, 
have  indicated  that  in  fact  the  figure  of  16 
plus  per  cent  is  an  artificial  one  and  that  the 
real  figure  for  the  universities  is  slightly 
over  seven  per  cent,  which  is  comfortably 
under  the  rate  of  inflation,  what  alternatives 
do  the  universities  have  other  than  the  clearly 
undesirable  one,  I  agree  with  the  Premier 
entirely,  of  changing  the  admission  standards? 
What  is  the  government  going  to  give  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  is  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
in  the  functioning  of  our  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with 
total  numbers  or  enrolments.  The  enrolments 
this  year  are  up,  for  instance,  which  means 
the  incomes  of  the  institutions  are  somewhat 
up.  Faculty  has  remained  constant  during 
this  particular  year,  I  don't  know  what  the 
ultimate  figures  would  be  but  I  think  we  are 
really  talking  about  further  possible  adminis- 
trative alterations. 

No  one  is  talking  about  reduction  in  quality. 
I  reject  that  categorically.  I  think  we  all 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  there  are  ways  and 
means  within  the  contraints  of  achieving  the 
same  objective.  I  think  in  fairness  the  uni- 
versities have  made  substantial  progress.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  further  things  that  they 
might   do  internally.    I   don't  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  has  no  suggestions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  we  have  never  dic- 
tated to  the  universities.  The  hon.  member 
knows  this.  We  try  to  provide  a  little  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  the  government  just 
puts  a  noose  around  their  necks  and  lets 
them  pull  it  tight  themselves. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  just  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  he  can  talk  about 
a  noose  around  their  necks,  but  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  this  jurisdiction  have 
been  well  served.  They  have  been  financed 
by  this  province,  I  think,  in  a  relatively 
credible  manner. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  right.  They  had, 
in  effect,  a  period  when  there  was  absolutely 
no  limit  to  the  money  they  could  spend 
when  the  Premier  was  the  minister. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  it  but  we  are  going  to  do  it  respon- 
sibly. We  are  not  going  to  go  around  this 
province  promising  individual  groups  more 
money  in  hope   of  political  support. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Say,  that  sounds  like  an 
approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  it  worked  in  1971.  Will 
it  work  in  1975?  That  is  the  big  question, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   Well  one  never  knows. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ask  Wacky  Bennett.  He 
can  tell  the  Premier  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 


EXPORT  GROWTH 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  Did  he  see  the  report  in  the  Finan- 
cial Post  recently,  which  was  a  survey  of  the 
expansion  of  export  growth,  province  by 
province  and  across  the  nation?  It  predicted 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  growth  for  the 
nation,  but  it  indicated  that  Ontario,  at  a 
level  of  three  per  cent,  would  have  the  lowest 
growth  of  any  province  as  far  as  its  exports 
are  concerned.  How  can  we  square  that  with 
the  very  expensive  trips  and  procedures  the 
minister  has  undertaken  over  the  last  year 
and  longer  since  he  became  minister?  In 
fact  are  his  efforts  counter-productive? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  yes  I  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  report  in  the  Financial  Post. 
Very  obviously,  one  of  the  problems  we  are 
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faced  with  in  this  country  at  the  moment 
involves  exports  of  the  automotive  industry. 
One  reason  Ontario  is  suffering  somewhat  in 
its  export  position  in  the  current  year,  and 
likely  to  be  projected  into  1975,  is  the  soft 
market  we  are  experiencing  in  automotive 
original  parts  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  explanation  for  the  low  growth 
position  we  are  experiencing  in  export  trade. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
we  have  many  industries  and  the  minister  has 
been  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  taken 
leaders  of  these  industries  to  many  places 
in  the  world,  even  with  the  problems  in  the 
automotive  industry,  why  would  our  growth 
be  cut  down  to  three  per  cent  compared  with 
the  much  more  respectable  growth  figures  for 
the  other  provinces?  Surely  it  can't  be  a 
product  of  one  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
the  automotive  industry  is  likely  responsible 
for  the  greatest  percentage  of  dollar  ship- 
ments out  of  this  country.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  them  come  from  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
When  a  soft  market  is  experienced  there  it 
will  reflect  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  export 
position  of  Ontario  than  in  any  other  prov- 
ince. While  our  markets  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  world  have  improved 
and  we  have  shipped  new  commodities  to  the 
foreign  markets,  it  is  not  sufficient  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  offset  the  soft- 
ness we  are  experiencing  in  the  automotive 
original   parts   manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  renegotiate  the  pact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  is  a  federal 
responsibility  and  we  are  involved  in  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  with  his   questions. 


STUDIES  ON  DEATHS 
IN  URANIUM  MINES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  if  he  has  by  chance  found 
the  internal  interdepartmental  committee  on 
occupational  health  he  indicated  he  would 
look  for  and  give  us  the  names  on  if  he 
could  find  it? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  said 
at  that  time  that  I  would  consider  tabling  it, 
and  I  am  still  considering  it. 


Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  still  considering  it.  Is 
this  a  secret  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  the  hon.  member  has  a  list  of  all 
those  names. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  the  minister  concedes, 
finally,  that  it  is  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Ontario  Mining  Association  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ministries  of  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Exactly.  Okay,  I  just  wanted 
to  get  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
IN  ONTARIO  MINES 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  may  I  also  ask  the  min- 
ister why,  on  the  royal  commission  on  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  in  mines,  he 
has  two  major  industry  representatives  and 
only  one  representative  of  the  workers  in- 
volved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
entirely  correct.  I  think  the  member  is  re- 
ferring to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ted  Perry, 
a  former  member  of  the  Ontario  Mining 
Association.  We  contacted  the  industry,  we 
wanted  somebody  with  a  technical  back- 
ground and  he  was  selected  or  recommended 
by  the  industry  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  may  I,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, ask  the  minister  if  he  recalls  that 
when  we  were  debating  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Mining  Act  in  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Perry  was  perhaps  the  most  vociferous,  not 
to  say  objectionable,  defender  of  the  mining 
industry?  Doesn't  the  minister  think  that  when 
he  is  setting  up  a  commission  looking  into 
safety  hazards  of  this  kind  there  is  some 
equity,  some  importance,  in  having  an  equal 
number  of  worker  representatives  rather  than 
stacking  a  royal  commission?  Surely  that 
doesn't  make  sense? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  for  objectivity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
no  stacking  of  that  royal  commission.  Mr. 
Perry  is  only  a  consultant  to  the  royal  com- 
mission. Prof.  Ham  is  the  commissioner  and 
he  will  make  the  decisions.  His  consultants 
are  there  to  advise  the  commissioner  himself 
and  there  is  definitely  no  stacking.   In  fact, 
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Mr.  Perry  has  contributed  tremendously  to 
the  mining  industry  of  this  province  in  his 
capacity  through  the  years,  and  I  think  he 
can  add  a  lot  of  valuable  assistance  to  that 
commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean 
by  saying  he  is  a  consultant?  He  is  one  of 
several  people  on  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  is  not. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  he  or  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  another  question? 
The  commission  consists  of  Ham,  Grey, 
Beaudry,  Righam,  Perry,  Hume  and  Glad- 
stone. Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Ham 
is  the  commissioner  and  that  the  people 
who  have  been  hired  or  appointed  to  work 
with  him  include  Perry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  right,  but  Prof. 
Ham  is  the  commissioner.  It  will  be  his 
report  and  his  report  alone. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see. 


LOGGING  IN  ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  minister,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  studies  in 
Ontario  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry-the 
Kennedy  report,  the  Brodie  report,  the  On- 
tario Economic  Council  report,  the  Hedlin- 
Menzies  report-and  all  the  estimates  debates 
for  the  last  several  years,  the  word  "avail- 
able cut"  as  distinct  from  "allowable  cut" 
has  never  once  been  used,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  suddenly  entered  the  vocabulary  of  the 
woods  industry  in  this  special  document 
written  to  defend  the  government's  policies 
by  Mr.  Pierpoint,  and  which  therefore  raises 
a  matter  which  is  clearly  specious  and 
irrelevant  and  no  longer  justifies  ministry 
policy? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  What 
comes  after  "available"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
speak  for  the  professionals  in  the  forest  in- 
dustry, but  I  only  say  to  the  member  that 
Mr.  Pierpoint  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  looking  at  the  whole  thing  objectively 
to  point  out,  maybe  in  laymen's  language, 
what  the  problem  is  and  how  it  could  be 
interpreted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


FOOD  COMPANY  PROFITABILITY 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  percentage 
increase  in  profit  for  Dominion  Stores  in  his 
second  food  profitability  study  was  36.4  per 
cent  from  1973  to  1974,  and  in  the  first  26 
weeks  of  the  new  fiscal  year  it  has  jumped 
to  51.5  per  cent,  therefore  exceeding  the 
acceptable  level  of  profitability  which  he 
himself  conceded  when  he  tabled  the  report? 
What  does  he  now  intend  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Yes  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  of  that.  As  with  the  other  in- 
dustries which  have  been  touched  on  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  I  am 
writing  to  Dominion  Stores  to  ascertain  if 
I  can  get  a  breakdown  as  to  how  the  in- 
creased profits  in  the  26-week  period  referred 
to  were  reached. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  what 
is  the  use  of  having  a  food  profitability 
study  on  which  the  minister  makes  a  specific 
pronouncement  in  his  official  capacity  and 
then  see  all  of  these  companies  systematically 
exceed  the  allowable  profits— not  the  allow- 
able but  what  the  minister  deemed  appro- 
priate? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Not 
allowable,  available. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Available!  Then  no  one,  again, 
protects  the  consumers  of  Ontario.  The  min- 
ister makes  the  pronouncement,  they  thumb 
their  nose  at  him  and  nothing  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  not  only  talk 
about  percentage  increase  but  to  find  out  how 
that  increase  occurred. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  ministry  did  that  in 
its  food  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  but  we  are  talking 
about  a  period  now,  or  part  of  a  fiscal  period, 
that  wasn't  referred  to  in  the  food  study. 
We  are  now  talking  about  26  weeks  in  the 
1974  period,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
anyone  that  we  find  out  not  only  what  the 
percentage  increase  is— I  mean,  one  could 
have  $1  profit  increased  to  $2  and  say  there 
is  100  per  cent  profit  for  the  second  period. 
We  have  to  see  for  what  reason  those  profits 
arose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They're  going  to  con  the 
government. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  may  be  perfectly 
valid.  We  had  a  discussion  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  Maple  Leaf  Mills. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr. 
McKeough)  said  it  relates  to  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Maple  Leaf  Mills,  as 
I  understand  it,  received  some  $8  million 
for  the  sale  of  capital  assets  in  that  fiscal 
period.  That,  I  suggest,  is  not  reflective  of 
increased  food  prices  insofar  as  that  par- 
ticular organization  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  will  always  dream 
up  an  excuse  if  the  government  is  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 


AID  FOR  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  last  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Industry.  Is  there 
something  that  might  be  done  to  help  the 
beleaguered  communities  of  Alfred,  Planta- 
genet  and  L'Orignal,  now  that  Highway 
417  has  run  through  and  there  are  inadequate 
signs  pointing  to  the  small  communities  off 
Highway  417?  The  restaurant  business  has 
dropped  very  severely;  many  small  shop- 
keepers have  lost  business.  In  light  of  this,  is 
there  something  that  can  be  done  to  balance 
the  economy  for  some  of  these  small  towns? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  antici- 
pating there  could  be  a  loss  of  trade  to  some 
of  the  small  businesses  along  the  old  high- 
way system,  we  undertook  a  study  with  a 
consulting  firm  to  ascertain  how  we  might 
put  old  Highway  17  into  a  parkway  system 
so  that  we  could  divert  the  tourist  traffic  along 
that  system  and  take  it  off  the  commercial 
route. 

We  now  have  the  first  phase  of  the  report. 
I've  indicated  clearly  to  the  members  of  the 
municipal  councils  along  that  particular  route 
that  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
it  with  them.  There  will  be  further  require- 
ments for  some  input  as  to  exactly  what  type 
of  operations,  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
sultant, we  could  really  put  into  play  that 
would  have  significant  benefit  to  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  some  of  the  communities 
that  have  been  weakened  as  a  result  of  di- 
version of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  put 
a  series  of  bump  signs  on  the  new  highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Along  which? 


Mr.    Stokes:    Put   a  series    of   bump   m'uus 
along  the  new  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
an  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked. 


CONDOMINIUM  APARTMENTS 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker:  On  Oct.  28,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  asked  me  a  question  related 
to  condominium  conversions.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  House  that  since  the  spring 
of  this  year,  when  the  applications  for  the 
Com  ersion  of  existing  rental  units  into  condo- 
miniums began  to  increase,  we  have  given 
final  approval  to  1,285  units.  Of  these,  654 
were  in  Metro  Toronto. 

To  put  these  figures  in  some  perspective, 
these  conversions  represent  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  apartment  stock  in  Metro. 
Although  the  number  of  conversions  have 
been  relatively  small  to  date,  there  have  been 
an  increasing  number  of  applications  in  the 
past  few  months;  and  especially  in  the  Metro 
Toronto  area.  I  will  give  details  of  the  num- 
ber of  applications  which  we  have. 

We  have  reviewed  our  policy  in  this  area 
of  conversions.  I  received  input  from  the 
public.  I  have  met  with  representatives  of  a 
number  of  municipalities,  with  organizations 
which  represent  landowners,  the  builders, 
the  developers  and  people  in  general  who  arc 
concerned  about  condominium  conversions. 
We  have  fully  assessed  the  views  of  all  these 
groups. 

We  have  concluded  that  local  munic- 
ipalities are  in  the  best  position  to  properly 
assess  the  factors  which  must  be  weighed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  particular 
project  should  be  converted.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  have  decided  to  continue  our 
policy  of  accepting  recommendations  from 
municipalities  in  which  the  projects 
located. 

However,  considering  the  economic  and 
social  impact  that  extensive  conversions  can 
have  on  people  in  the  community,  we  in 
urging  the  municipalities  to  consider  several 
factors  before  they  arrive  at  a  decision. 
These  include  the  rental  vacancy  rate  in  the 
community  and  the  effect  that  a  conversion 
might  have  on  those  living  in  the  units,  par- 
ticularly where  low  and  moderate  income 
families  are  involved.  We  are  following  the 
guidelines  that  are  applied  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Planning  Act. 

As  to  the  number  of  actual  applications 
for  conversions  in  Metro  Toronto,  they  an  •: 
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City  of  Toronto,  167;  East  York,  12; 
Etobicoke,  55;  North  York,  907;  Scarborough, 
1,280;  York,  zero.  The  total  in  Metro  is 
2,421. 

For  the  rest  of  the  province  we  have  Bur- 
lington, 55;  Hamilton,  13;  Halton  Hills,  12; 
London,  483;  Mississauga,  580;  Oakville, 
116;  Ottawa,  164;  Nepean,  27;  North  Bay, 
37;  St.  Catharines,  215;  Thunder  Bay,  136. 
The  total  for  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
1,838.  This  gives  a  grand  total  of  4,259. 

By  the  month,  we  have  given  final  approval 
of  conversions  for  all  of  Ontario,  as  follows 
in  April,  164;  May,  66;  June,  83;  July,  163 
August,  106;  September,  348;  October,  355 
November,  zero;  for  a  total  of  1,285. 

Conversions  to  adult  only  or  reduced  den- 
sity: North  York,  1,810  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  answered  the 
question  as  fully  as  I  can  at  this  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formation, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  ministry  is  entertaining  any 
further  applications  for  conversion  at  this 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  For  conversion  to  con- 
dominium and  conversion  to  adult  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  municipality  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  allow  one  more  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  In  light  of  the 
minister's  statement,  I  wonder  if  he  will 
accept  and  support  the  bill  that  my  leader 
has  introduced  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  doesn't  seem  to  be 
very  supplementary.  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


GAS  COMPANY  RENTAL  CHARGES 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations. 

What  steps,  if  any,  has  his  ministry  taken 
to  protect  the  many  consumers  in  Ontario 
who  have  had  contracts  with  Consumers'  Gas, 
Provincial  Gas,  Grimsby  Gas  and  Brockville 
Gas,    who    now    are    faced    with    substantial 


increases  in  rental  rates  for  hot  water  tanks 
and  conversion  burners?  Is  his  ministry  now 
prepared  to  initiate  an  inquiry  into  breach 
of  contract  or  monopoly  by  the  industry, 
and  are  there  any  violations  that  may  be 
enforced  under  the  federal  Combines  In- 
vestigation Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  question  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  sub- 
mitted by  the  member  for  Yorkview  some 
days  ago.  We  have  written  to  Consumers' 
Gas  in  connection  with  the  matter  drawn  to 
my  attention.  We  have  received  an  explana- 
tion from  Consumers'  Gas.  As  of  today  I 
don't  recollect  sending  that  on  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  in  response  to  his  inquiry. 

Consumers'  Gas,  from  whom  we  received 
the  response,  advised  that  the  $1  charge 
on  the  purchase  of  a  water  heater  at  the 
end  of  the  usual  10-year  period  was  never 
part  of  the  contract.  I  must  add  I  have  not 
looked  at  any  of  the  contracts,  so  I  am  only 
passing  on  what  I  was  told. 

We  were  further  advised  that  it  was  com- 
pany policy  only  that  in  view  of  the  escalat- 
ing costs  which  have  touched  that  company, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  realistic  view 
on  the  replacement  of  that  heater  insofar  as 
price  is  concerned,  and  that  the  realistic  price 
is  $50. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  not 
read  the  contracts  and  I  haven't  looked  at 
them.  I  am  only  passing  on  what  was  told 
to  me.  In  any  event,  I  intend  to  look  at  the 
contracts  with  my  law  officers  to  see  if  in 
fact  that  allegation  is  correct.  I  assume  it  is, 
but  I  want  to  verify  that. 

I  cannot  pass  any  legislation  retroactively 
voiding  those  contracts  that  people  have 
entered  into  across  the  province.  I  will  not 
make  any  further  comment  as  to  what  I  might 
do  in  the  future.  Perhaps  matters  like  this 
should  be  included  in  the  contract,  if  they 
are  not,  on  the  basis  of  disclosure;  but  I  am 
keeping  an  open  mind  on  that  and  will  con- 
sider it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Young:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  minis- 
ter not  clearly  understand  in  this  situation 
that  while  the  $1  payment  at  the  end  of  10 
years  may  not  have  been  written  into  the 
contract,  this  was  understood  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  the  salesmen  made  it  explicit  to  the 
people  who  purchased?  Also,  at  that  time 
the  rental  price  was  based  upon  the  paying 
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off  of  that  cost  over  the  10-year  period. 
Therefore,  before  the  10-year  period  is  up, 
the  price  is  fully  paid? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  the  member 
is  debating  the  issue.  Would  you  place  your 
question,  please? 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  is,  does  the 
minister  not  understand  that  the  price  of 
the  burner,  rather  than  the  price  of  the 
heater  was  completely  written  off  in  the 
original  rental  charged  by  the  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that  was  my  under- 
standing,  Mr.   Speaker;   of  course  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


SEAFARERS'    INTERNATIONAL    UNION 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of 
the  statement  by  Labour  Minister  John  Munro 
that  it  is  up  to  Ontario  to  hold  the  commis- 
sion, if  one  is  to  be  held,  what  is  the  At- 
torney General  going  to  do? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  recall  that  yesterday  there 
was  a  question  directed  to  my  cabinet  col- 
league, the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr),  on 
this  particular  subject  matter.  He  reported 
with  respect  to  police  investigations  cur- 
rently under  way  in  that  particular  area. 

I  would  want  to  give  the  federal  Minister 
of  Labour  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at  this 
stage.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  fully  appreciated  the 
point  made  by  the  Solicitor  General  yester- 
day. In  the  absence  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
perhaps  we  could  leave  it  today  at  this,  that 
I  will  get  in  touch  with  him. 

The  point  I  am  really  trying  to  make  is 
that  I  have  not  personally  talked  to  the  fed- 
eral Minister  of  Labour.  I  would  remind  the 
hon.  member  that  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour,  twice  on  a  newscast  that  I've  listen- 
ed to,  has  asked  the  member  for  High  Park 
to  provide  him  with  the  information  which 
he  has,  and  the  member  for  High  Park  may 
want  to  comply  with  that  request.  After  I 
have  consulted  with  the  Solicitor  General,  I 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  comment  as 
to  what  our  next  step  might  be. 

I  would  remind  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour  in  this  way  that  I  know  what  my  re- 
sponsibilities are.  I  assume  that  I  understand 
the  concern  of  the  hon.  member,  that  there 
are  matters  that  go  beyond  just  strictly  laying 
charges  with  respect  to  particular  violations 


under  the  Criminal  Code,  that  are  rather  in 
the  nature  of  behaviour  which  perhaps  might 
be  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  de- 
partment which  really  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  union  because  it's  a  federal  union.  I 
understand  that  point.  But  I  must  say,  in 
fairness  to  the  federal  minister,  I  have  not 
spoken  to   him,   personally,   on   that  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Inasmuch  as  I  have  given  all 
the  information  to  the  Attorney  General,  has 
he  not  passed  it  on  to  the  federal  minister? 
I  thought  I  should  take  it  to  my  Attorney 
General.  Second,  if  the  federal  minister  re- 
mains adamant  and  will  not  hold  an  inquiry, 
is  the  Attorney  General  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  any  infor- 
mation or  any  evidence  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  passed  on  to  me  was  given  to  the 
Solicitor  General.  I  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  comment  as  to  what  I  might  do 
after  I  have  formally  spoken  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Labour  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  was  that  cryptic  refer- 
ence that  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour 
doesn't  understand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  just  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
John  Munro! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville. 


SUPPORT  OF  POLLUTION  SUITS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment:  a  Newman-to- 
Newman  question.  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
a  group  of  citizens  in  Sandwich  West  and 
LaSalle  have  started  suit  against  the  polluters 
in  the  Detroit  area  for  polluting  the  Cana- 
dian environment?  And  is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  Michigan  State  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  hearing  can  be  held  in  the 
lower  courts?  Will  the  minister  provide  the 
technical  data  and  expertise  from  tus  ministry 
and  also  financial  assistance  to  enable  those 
residents  in  Sandwich  West  and  LaSalle  to 
continue  with  that  suit? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware    of   the    trans-boundary    problems    we 
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have  had.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  we 
do  not  have  any  financial  assistance  avail- 
able, but  certainly  we  have  technical  people 
who  are  glad  to  advise  anyone  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  on  any  matters.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  member's  people  talk  to 
our  people  about  the  technical  ramifications. 

We  also  have  a  trans-boundary  air  pollu- 
tion control  accord,  basically  with  Michigan, 
ourselves.  This  has  to  be  ratified.  The 
Premier  has  sent  a  letter  off  to  our  counter- 
parts in  Ottawa  asking  them  to  negotiate 
this  matter  with  the  federal  agency  in  the 
US  on  work  to  be  done  by  the  IJC  on  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution.  We  have  basically 
reached  agreement  with  Governor  Milliken 
and  we  are  very  pleased  that  we  have  had 
such  great  co-operation  from  him  on  these 
particular  areas  where  trans -boundary  air 
pollution  is  a  problem. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  the  member's  people 
are  concerned,  we  will  give  them  any 
technical  assistance  we  can  give  them.  We 
don't  send  our  people  everywhere.  If  they 
do  go  to  court,  there  might  be  some  inter- 
national legal  ramifications  which  I  wouldn't 
be  prepared  to  expound  on  just  now.  For 
any  technical  assistance  they  would  want, 
if  they  would  contact  our  people  we  would 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Thunder  Bay. 


TOURIST  LOAN  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Can  we 
assume  that  his  ministry,  and  he  as  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  have  un- 
dertaken a  new  policy  when,  jointly  with 
the  sitting  member  in  a  particular  riding,  he 
announces  tourist  loans  such  as  the  recent 
one  that  was  announced  joindy  by  the  min- 
ister and  the  sitting  member  for  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Havrot). 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Did  I  understand  the 
member's  question  correctly  in  that  he 
wanted  to  know  if  the  policy  of  ODC,  NODC 
and  EODC  is  to  announce  jointly  with  the 
minister  and  the  sitting  member  a  loan  going 
into  their  constituency? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  has  been  the 
policy,  and  it  will  continue  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  does  the  minister  rational- 
ize his  answer  with  a  bulletin  that  came  in 


the  mail  this  morning  indicating  that  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  had  jointly  an- 
nounced the  granting  of  a  $140,000  tourist 
loan  to  a  firm  in  Cobalt?  Can  I  assume  from 
the  minister's  answer  that  the  next  time 
there  is  a  tourist  loan,  or  any  loan  under 
the  aegis  of  NODC,  ODC  and  EODC,  the 
announcement  will  be  made  jointly  with  the 
sitting  member  and  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
let  us  correct  the  remark.  It  was  not  a 
tourist  loan  that  was  made  to  the  community 
of  Cobalt.  It  was  a  grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  under  the  northeastern  Ontario 
development  programme,  which  was  allocated 
to  my  ministry  for  assignment.  It  is  to  assist 
Cobalt  in  implementing  to  completion  the 
first  phase  of  their  tourist  and  development 
programme  that  we  have  started  and  the 
community  has  started  in  that  area.  It  was 
announced  by  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
and  myself  at  the  cabinet  meeting  in  Kirk- 
land  Lake.  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
made  it  on  behalf  of  the  ministry. 

As  far  as  the  individual  members  are  con- 
cerned, when  EODC  or  NODC  or  ODC 
loans  are  made,  the  members  are  advised. 
The  press  release  goes  from  the  development 
corporation  on  behalf  of  the  minister  and 
the  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  then  is  it  possible  that 
when  I  receive  notification  of  a  loan  in  my 
riding,  the  media  invariably  gets  it  before 
I  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  just  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  press  release  is  on  behalf  of  the 
minister  and  released  by  ODC  at  the  time 
the  order  in  council  is  given  authority  and 
approval. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  also  excludes  the 
local  member.  They  are  playing  games. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


SUGAR  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Has  the  minister,  in 
concert  with  the  federal  authorities,  asked 
for  any  figures  with  respect  to  the  stored 
supplies  held  by  sugar  companies  in  this 
province? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  have  not  asked 
for  any  such  figures  in  concert  with  anyone, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Some  months  ago  I  did  have 
a  discussion,  an  informal  discussion,  with  two 
or  three  people  from  the  sugar  industry,  who 
indicated  to  me  at  that  time  their  concern 
about  what  they  saw  happening  and  what 
they  forecast  happening  insofar  as  the  sugar 
market  is  concerned  over  the  next  six  or 
eight  months.  I  must  add  my  observation 
that  their  forecasts,  unfortunately,  have  come 
true.  But  I  have  had  no  discussions  with  my 
counterpart  in  Ottawa  in  connection  with  this 
particular  commodity. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  monitoring 
the  price  rise  of  sugar  in  municipalities 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Sugar 
has  gone  up  to  76  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Certainly  that  deserves 
some  type  of  review  and  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it's  not  only  gone  up  at  what  undoubtedly 
is  a  most  prohibitive  rate  in  this  province, 
but  also  across  the  world.  The  Russians 
announced  the  other  day  an  international 
order  of  500,000  tons  for  its  purposes,  and 
that  too  is  going  to  create  problems.  I  have 
under  way  at  the  present  time,  having 
started  it  in  May,  a  study  into  certain  com- 
modities in  this  province  insofar  as  the  sale 
of  commodities  and  futures  are  concerned. 
But  I  have  not  initiated  any  investigation 
into  the  alleged  sugar  shortage.  It  is  inter- 
national in  scope. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  prediction  that  sugar  prices 
will  go  to  $1  a  pound,  beyond  the  commod- 
ity study  which  the  minister  is  going  to  un- 
dertake what  is  he  going  to  do  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  there  is  no  price  gouging  in  this 
particular  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
satisfy  myself  there  is  no  price  gouging.  Just 
as  a  member  of  the  community  reading  the 
articles  pertaining  to  sugar  in  the  various 
publications,  I  cannot  stand  in  this  House 
and  say  there  is  no  price  gouging.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  price  gouging  at  some 
point.    Where  that  point  is,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.   Stokes:     So  is  John  Diefenbaker. 


Mr.  Lewis:   Well,  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  I  read  an  article 
the  other  day,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  member 
read  it,  which  indicated  that  certain  Middle 
East  countries  had  invested  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  sugar  as  a  speculative  commodity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  going  to 
mix  it  with  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


USE  OF  WOOD  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing: 

In  view  of  the  numerous  complaints  about 
leaky  basements,  with  walls  of  poured  con- 
crete and  cement  blocks,  and  in  view  of 
the  energy  crisis,  is  OHC  considering  in 
future  projects  the  installation  of  preserved 
wood  foundations,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
leakproof  and  more  economical  for  heating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may 
be  considering  this.  I  am  not  sure.  I'll  find 
out  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


LAND  ASSEMBLY  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  as  well. 

Has  he  any  knowledge  of  a  land  assembly 
programme  which  is  rumoured  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
in  the  former  Haldimand  area  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  near  Cayuga,  where  approximately 
12,000  acres  have  been  optioned,  and  it  is 
indicated  this  was  at  the  behest  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  question  should  be  directed  to  the  Trea- 
surer (Mr.  White)  when  he  comes  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 


HCM  GRAPHICS  CORP. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  if  I  may,  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour: 

What  is  he  going  to  do  about  the  case  of 
HCM   Graphics   Corp.,  which   went  into  re- 
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ceivership  more  than  a  year  ago  and  by 
which  the  back  wages,  and  even  the  vaca- 
tion pay  owing  to  the  workers  has  not  yet 
been  paid? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  HCM  Graphics  is  a  new  matter 
to  me,  and  I  suppose  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  in  receivership,  for  over  a  year  explains 
it.  I  have  no  report  on  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  will  get  one.  I  assume  we  have  one 
available. 

Mr.  lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
have  a  letter  here,  dated  Oct.  29,  1974,  to 
the  minister— and  I  know  there  were  previous 
ones— from  the  typographical  union  involved. 
When  he  looks  into  it,  since  vacation  pay  is 
supDosed  to  be  held  in  trust  by  a  company, 
and  since  the  Mercantile  Bank  took  the  com- 
panv  over  and  took  money  out,  could  he 
answer  and  explain  why,  again,  these  workers 
have  been  sacrificed,  to  the  banks  in  this 
instance,  when  some  of  the  money  should 
have  been  held  in  trust? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  is  that  it  is  trust  money,  and 
unless  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  trust  accounts 
I  don't  think  they  would  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Then  why  don't  they  have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  don't  know  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  get  that  information  for 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:    The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


LABOUR  DISPUTES  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Labour  if  he  could  give  any 
further  information  to  the  House  on  a  report 
that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Sun  Thurs., 
Nov.  21,  in  which  he  is  reported  as  predict- 
ing a  special  tribunal  with  sweeping  powers 
to  control  strikes,  which  may  in  fact  become 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  be  intro- 
duced by  way  of  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
article  was  brought  to  my  attention  this 
morning.  Apart  from  the  headline,  which  I 
don't  agree  with,  the  rest  of  the  article  is 
relatively  correct. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  writer, 
Mr.  MacDonald.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
we  might  be  proposing  or  what  we  might 
have  in  the  back  of  our  minds.  I  said  that 
this  was  very  much  in  a  formative  stage  in 
my    ministry,    that    this    was    an    alternative 


which  is  not  new,  but  one  that  we  were 
considering  as  a  possibility,  with  the  hopes 
that  some  changes  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  might  be  brought  in  in  the  spring  session. 

It  refers  to  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  in  the  article. 
I  don't  foresee  any  sweeping  changes  to  that 
extent,  but  we  are  investigating  whether  or 
not  we  can  set  up  some  tribunal  which  may 
have  disputes  in  the  public  sector  referred 
to  it  as  a  way  of  perhaps  bringing  the  facts 
to  public  attention  and  as  a  further  buffer 
between  the  time  they  actually  break  off 
their  negotiations  and  when  the  strike  itself 
might  start. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  In  pre- 
paration for  the  possibility  of  such  legisla- 
tion, is  the  minister  meeting  with  representa- 
tives from  those  groups  that  would  be  direc- 
tly affected,  such  as  the  teachers,  the  civil 
servants  and  others?  And  is  he  aware  that, 
under  the  leadership  of  OSSTF,  I  think,  a 
similar  work  group,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
directlv  affected,  is  working  toward  some  sort 
of  model  legislation  or  proposal  that  might 
be  available?  Is  this  being  done  bv  the 
government  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
groups  to  be  affected? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  would  hone  that  we 
would  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  hasn't 
been  done  in  any  formal  wav  to  this  date. 
Before  that  happens,  I  would  hope  that  such 
a  body  could  get  general  acceptance,  and  I 
realize  that  if  it  is  going  to  get  general 
acceptance  and  if  we  do  go  ahead  with  it, 
we  will  have  to  have  consultation  with  those 
grouns.  I  am  glad  to  know,  from  what  the 
member  savs,  that  the  teachers  proceeded  on 
something  along  similar  lines. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Any  further  questions? 

The  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 


TRANSCAN  CUSTOM  HOMES 
RECEIVERSHIP 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  While  the  minister  is 
looking  into  the  problem  raised  by  my  lead- 
er, will  the  minister  also  look  into  the  prob- 
lem confronting  former  employees  of  Trans- 
can  Custom  Homes,  which  went  into  receiver- 
shin  in  Kenora,  where  the  emolovees  were 
not  paid  in  the  amount  of  $30,000  in  lost 
wages?  Will  the  minister  also  investigate 
with  his  colleagues  to  see  whether  there  was 
a  loss  of  OHC  money  associated  with  that, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  under  contract  to  the 
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Ontario  Housing  Corp.  for  some  double-wide 
dwellings?  Will  he  look  into  it  to  see  whe- 
ther any  or  all  of  that  $30,000  in  lost  wages 
may  be  recovered  in  some  fashion  on  behalf 
of  the  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  Can  the  hon.  member 
give  me  the  date  of  the  Transcan  Custom 
Homes  receivership? 

Mr.  Stokes:   I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    The  member  for  Kitchener. 


WASAGA  BEACH  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  any- 
thing further  to  report  to  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  matters  of  the  Wasaga  zoo; 
and  whether  there  has  been  any  reconsider- 
ation made  with  respect  to  funding  in  light 
of  the  earlier  meetings  that  were  held  and 
the  involvement  which  the  minister  had  at 
the  cabinet  meeting  when  it  was  held  at 
Hanover? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  from  the  standing  ad- 
ministration of  justice  committee,  presented 
the  committee's  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  perhaps  J 
might  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  group  of 
young  people  from  Castelton  Public  School 
in  the  great  county  of  Northumberland  who 
joined  us  in  the  last  few  minutes  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  Patt,  their  princi- 


pal. I  know  the  House  would  be  anxious  to 
welcome  them  to  our  Legislature. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  take  it  that  you  have  amicably  allowed  the 
Union  of  Injured  Workers  group  to  demon- 
strate peaceably  inside  the  foyer  for  a  short 
period  each  day  that  they  should  arrive, 
rather  than  putting  limits  on  them.  Am  I 
right  in  that;  because  there  was  some  con- 
fusion with,  I  think,  Insp.  Pierce  of  the  secur- 
ity service  yesterday? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  cleared  that  up.  I 
had  a  very  peaceful  and  pleasant  discussion 
with  four  representatives  of  the  group  yester- 
day, and  in  view  of  their  condition  and  the 
fact  they  are  respecting  the  place  they  are 
parading  in,  we  gave  them  permission.  This 
is  always  a  problem,  of  course— not  that  this 
is  a  problem,  but  I  can  see  that  a  problem 
could  arise  because  of  the  relaxation  of  any 
rule. 

I  hope  this  is  not  taken  as  a  precedent 
necessarily,  but  in  view  of  the  representation 
made  by  yourself  and  others,  and  the  very 
co-operative  words  of  their  representatives, 
I  thought  I  should  accede  to  their  request! 
and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


COMMUNITY  RECREATION  CENTRES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  137,  the  Com- 
munity Recreation  Centres  Act,    1974. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  member  who 
would  like  to  speak  on  section  1? 

On  section  1? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  apologize  for  my  absence 
last  night  at  8  o'clock.  All  the  northern 
affairs  officers  from  the  north  were  in  town 
and  we  were  asked  to  meet  with  them,  so  I 
absented  myself  from  the  debates  and  I 
missed  the  remarks  of  the  minster  in  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  raised. 
I  don't  wish  to  be  repetitive  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  I  could  have  some  clarification 
on  the  sections  of  the  Act  that  were  a  prob- 
lem to  me. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  can  give 
me  some  assurance  under  the  bill  that  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  unorgan- 
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ized  communities  to  form  themselves  into 
some  legal  entity  in  order  to  take  advantage 
or  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  regulations  that  you  might 
make  available  to  us  to  assure  us  that  the 
monetary  provisions  aren't  exclusively  those 
that  are  referred  to  in  the  bill,  which  are  25 
per  cent,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $75,000.  That 
is  the  main  question  I  would  like  to  have 
asked. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
reply  last  night  I  commended  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  because  he  made  some 
very  good  points.  In  reference  to  unorgan- 
ized areas  and  non-profit  organizations,  if 
there  is  a  social  club  or  service  club  like  the 
Lions  or  Kinsmen,  fine;  if  there  isn't,  three 
citizens  can  form  a  non-profit  corporation, 
and  they  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant.  So 
the  mechanism  is  there  in  this  legislation. 
All  they  have  to  do,  as  we  say,  is  form  a 
non-profit  organization  for  educational, 
recreational  or  cultural  purposes.  So  there  is 
provision  there. 

As  far  as  the  funding  in  unorganized 
areas  is  concerned,  first  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  member  raises 
a  very  good  point.  Many  unorganized-and 
many  organized-areas  which  have  a  low 
assessment  base  find  it  very  difficult  to  raise 
the  75  per  cent  themselves.  It  is  a  very  good 
point.  As  far  as  unorganized  areas  are  con- 
cerned, in  section  9(a)  the  minister  has  dis- 
cretion to  give  increased  grants  to  Indian 
bands,  and  section  9(b)  applies  again  to  an 
approved  corporation  in  an  unorganized 
area.  So  there  is  provision  in  9(a)  and  (b). 

For  those  organized  areas  which  have 
difficulty,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
mentioned  last  night.  One  is  that  there  is 
provision  now— and  this  is  being  done— that  a 
group  of  citizens  can  donate  its  labour  and 
funds,  and  credit  is  all  given  for  all  this  in 
the  calculation  of  the  grant.  Through  regu- 
lations we  will  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  devise 
a  system  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  increased  grants  to  those  organized 
municipalities  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  need 
additional  assistance. 

There  is  provision  in  the  regulations  to  do 
this.  We  may  be  able  to  do  this  by  using 
population  and  maybe  assessment.  Those  are 
the  two  that  come  to  my  mind.  We  need 
some  sort  of  a  system.  I  think  the  member 
will  appreciate  that,  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate any  suggestions  that  the  hon.  members 
may  have  now  or  at  some  future  date  as  to 
how  a  system  could  be  devised  whereby  we 


could  provide  assistance  through  using  some 
sort  of  a  formula.  The  legislation  is  intended 
to  be  flexible  and  to  be  broad  to  try  to  cope 
with  local  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  we  should  leave 
this  so  we  can  discuss  the  bill  in  an  orderly 
manner.  We  can  discuss  it  when  we  come 
to  section  9  and  hook  it  to  9(a)  or  9(b).  Any 
other  member  on  section  1?  Does  section  1 
carry? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  night  I  think  a  question  was  asked  of 
the  minister  in  regard  to  agricultural 
societies  and  community  recreation  groups 
building  a  centre.  Is  there  any  change  in  the 
grants  under  the  new  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  we  should  leave 
this  until  that  part  of  the  bill 

Mr.  Spence:  Right. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  in  section  2  there 
is  an  item  under  subsection  5  and  that  is  the 
right  to  sell  refreshments  within  the  commu- 
nity centre  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  council  may  prescribe.  I  know  that  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  council  but  I 
think  a  strong  recommendation  should  go 
from  this  minister  that  the  prices  be  reason- 
able, so  that  it  isn't  a  financial  hardship  to 
the  single-parent  family  or  the  parents  with 
a  large  family  when  it  comes  to  purchasing 
hot  dogs  and  refreshments  that  are  available. 
These  prices  should  be  very  moderate.  Also 
we  want  the  places  as  clean  as  possible  so 
that  we  don't  have  some  of  the  Highway  401 
service  centre  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That's  a  very  construc- 
tive comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  raised  that  last  night  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  bill  on  second 
reading.  I  asked  if  the  minister  would  take 
into  consideration  tendering  these  things, 
rather  than  creating  the  impression  that  the 
person  who  was  successful  in  getting  the 
concession  would  be  a  friend  of  a  friend  or 
something  like  that.  Did  you  respond  to 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  On  the  question  of 
tendering,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tendering 
for  capital  and  tendering  for  the  catering.  In 
many  instances,  the  municipalities  are  paying 
75  per  cent  on  the  capital  costs;  so  we  be- 
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Lieve  this  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  municipalities.  I'm  most  reluctant 
that  we  should  be  dictating  to  the  local 
municipality  or  the  school  board,  whatever 
the  case  may  be,  that  they  should  tender  in 
every  case.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it 
advisable  in  order  to  get  the  best  price  pos- 
sible but  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  their 
discretion. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 
On  section  4: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  On  joint  use  for  community 
recreation  centres,  does  this  mean  a  council 
of  a  municipality  could  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  neighbouring  band  council  in 
unorganized  communities  and  that  it  might 
be  able  to  call  on  funds  from  the  Indian 
band  through  the  federal  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development? 
Does  this  provide  for  this  kind  of  co-opera- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  flexible.  It  provides  for 
agreements  between  a  municipality  and  a 
school  board  or  between  a  municipality  and 
another  non-profit  group  in  an  unorganized 
area.  There  is  an  entire  flexibility  in  order  to 
look  after  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is 
the  section  that  deals  with  agricultural  soci- 
eties entering  into  agreements  which  will  now 
be  with  municipal  councils.  Before  that, 
agricultural  societies  did  give  grants,  as  I 
understood  it.  Is  there  any  change  in  this 
bill  from  the  former  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  change  which  we 
made  is  With  school  boards  in  organized 
municipalities.  We  said  that  in  the  future 
those  school  boards  in  organized  municipali- 
ties who  wish  to  put  on  an  addition  and  so 
forth,  will  still  be  able  to  do  so.  We  are 
dealing  mainlv  with  municipalities  in  organ- 
ized areas.  The  municipality  under  the  pre- 
sent Act  could  make  an  agreement  with  the 
agricultural  society— this  is  permitted— but 
grants  are  given  to  the  municipalties;  they 
are  the  responsible  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4  carried? 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  the  event  that  we  had  a 
small  group  that  was  able  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  unorganized 
areas,  and  there  was  a  building,  say  a  school 


that  had  been  closed  out  bv  the  board  of 
education  in  that  area,  would  it  be  possible 
for  them  to  come  to  you  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  say:  "Will  you  assist  us  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  facility  and  assist  us, 
not  only  in  the  capital  cost,  but  enter  into 
some  agreement  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  upkeep  of  that  facility?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
certainly  are  entirely  in  agreement  as  far  as 
utilizing  existing  buildings,  schools,  and  so 
forth  is  concerned.  There  is  provision  under 
this  Act  for  capital  assistance,  but  when  it 
comes  to  maintenance  operations,  this  would 
come  under  another  Act;  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  some  clarification  with  re- 
spect to  section  6.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
$75,000  maximum  ceiling  grant,  a  munici- 
pality would  have  to  spend  $300,000.  Let  us 
take  the  instance  of  three  municipalities 
joining  together  and  building  a  complex  of 
$900,000,  each  contributing  $300,000.  Is  each 
municipality  eligible  for  the  $75,000  grant 
under  those  circumstances 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  if  I  understand 
correctly  in  that  situation.  If  there  are  three 
of  them  contributing  $300,000  each  for  a 
$900,000  facility,  each  municipality  would 
be  eligible  for  either  25  per  cent  or  $75,000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): A  question  on  that  section  also,  Mr. 
Chairman:  There  are  a  lot  of  communities 
that  now  have  a  community  centre.  What  is 
the  regular  view  of  the  branch  when  the  com- 
munity asks  for  a  second  centre?  A  good 
many  of  them,  particularly  for  hockey  facili- 
ties, are  planning  a  second  and  third  one. 
What  is  the  general  reaction  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  try  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  local 
municipality.  But  if  it  is  felt  that  they  have 
sufficient  recreational  facilities— and  we  have 
to  operate  under  a  limited  budget— it  may 
well  be  that  we  may  say:  "Well,  sorry,  but 
not  this  year."  But  gencrallv  speaking,  we 
do  provide  grants  for  more  than  one  facility 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Along  that  line  of  limited 
budget,  there  was   announcement  made  last 
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week  of  a  substantial  grant,  I  think  for  a 
swimming  pool  centre  in  Brantford  it  was 
$225,000  to  $275,000,  and  that  came  from 
ths  sum  that  Ontario  shared  in  the  Olympic 
lottery.  Who  distributes  that  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  My  understanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  most  of  the  Olympic  lottery 
funds  are  given  to  Sports  Ontario.  This  is  a 
body  composed  of  about  57  sports  groups  in 
Ontario— tennis,  swimming,  what  have  you— 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  discretion 
to  allocate. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Directly  to  the  sports  govern- 
ing bodies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  could  be  corrected  on 
the  allocation  of  the  grant.  I  am  advised  that 
this  grant  went  to  the  city  because  it  was  for 
sort  of  an  international  facility— a  50-metre 
swimming  pool— and  for  international  facilities 
often  there  is  assistance  from  the  federal 
government  and  also  the  provincial  govern- 
ment on  a  regional  "international"  basis. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  that  thing  in 
Bronte?  How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  that? 
That's  the  Jim  Snow  Swimming  Pool,  or 
whatever  you  call  it  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  Bronte  sports  com- 
plex, phase  one,  is  an  Olympic-size  swimming 
pool  with  special  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped- 
Mr.  Stokes:  But  that's  not  under  this 
budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  for 
Brant  is  a  little  out  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  talking  about 
limitations  of  budget  in  this  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Through  the  regula- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman— I  think  I  can  interpret 
it— that  is  regulation  12(b),  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations 
prescribing  classes  of  grants  and  the  manner 
of  computing  the  amounts  of  such  grants  or 
any  class  thereof  payable  under  this  grant. 
If  an  international  facility  to  present  national 
and  international  events  is  to  be  built,  say  an 
Olympic-size  swimming  pool,  it  is  possible 
under  the  regulations  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance, such  as  increased  grants,  larger  than 
the  maximum  of  $75,000. 

iMr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  6  carry? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  On  section  6,  if  a  univer- 
sity asked  for  such  a  facility  as  you  just  made 


mention  of,  Mr.  Minister,  would  that  come 
through  your  department,  because  it  is  going 
to  be  used  by  the  community,  and  likewise  it 
is  going  to  be  used  for  international  purposes, 
especially  associated  with  the  Pan-American 
Games,  World  Games,  Olympic  Games  and 
also  Canada  Games? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  under  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  But  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
a  part  of  the  Olympic  lottery  funds  is  used 
for  the  funding  of  international  facilities. 
Also,  the  federal  government  works  closely 
with  the  provincial  government.  For  instance, 
I  believe  it  was  Laurentian  University  to 
whom  the  federal  government  gave  a  substan- 
tial grant  for  an  international  facility. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  talk  on  section  7  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister  the  comments  I  made  on 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  That  is,  when  the 
plans  are  submitted  to  your  ministry  I  would 
like  the  assurance,  Mr.  Minister,  that  those 
plans  will  not  be  approved  until  the  facilities 
are  such  that  the  handicapped  would  have  no 
difficulty  getting  in  or  getting  out,  and  like- 
wise the  washrooms  would  be  provided  so 
that  the  handicapped  wouldn't  be  further 
handicapped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  hon.  member  for  his  very  construc- 
tive comments.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  facili- 
ties in  the  future  should  be  built  to  accommo- 
date physically  handicapped  people. 

Sections  7  and  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay  get  all  the  information  he  wanted? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  he  has  covered  most 
of  the  apprehensions  I  had  about  it.  I  would 
just  like  to  get  an  assurance  from  the  min- 
ister that  in  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9,  and  in  keeping  with  the  regula- 
tions, that  he  will  be  as  generous  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
more  relevant  to  small  communities  that  are 
isolated,  can't  co-operate,  and  can't  take  ad- 
vantage of  facilities  nearby,  in  many  instances 
—those  that  are  really  isolated.  You  get  a 
place  like  Pickle  Lake,  347  miles  from  the 
nearest  arena,  and  there  is  just  no  way  that 
they  can  take  advantage  in  a  cost-sharing 
way,  or  in  a  co-operative  way,  of  those  facili- 
ties. It  may  be  possible  under  this  Act,  I 
hope,  for  you  to  be  a  little  bit  more  generous 
in  those  instances  than  you  might  otherwise 
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be.    If  that  is  the  kind  of  leeway  that  you 
are  going  to  get,  fine  and  dandy. 

Hon..  Mr.  Brunei Ie:  I  am  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  hon.  member. 
As  he  knows,  I  am  a  northern  member  like 
himself  and  familiar  with  remote  communi- 
ties where  they  need  as  much  assistance  as 
possible.  I  can  tell  you  we  certainly  will 
carry  out  those  recommendations. 

Sections  9  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  137  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  «it  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Has  the  minister  a  statement  to  make 
about  this?  It  looks  like  a  collection  of  a 
number  of  things,  fairly  detailed  and  specific, 
having  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  loan 
and  tru  t  companies.  We've  been  looking  for 
legislation— my  God,  aren't  there  any  NDP 
members  here?— on  certain  areas,  brought  to 
our  attention,  but  there  has  been  no  com- 
munication from  the  loan  and  trust  companies 
about  this. 

Is  this  generally  a  housekeeping  bill  or 
would  the  minister  feel  that  he  is  embarking 
on  new  principles  in  this? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  ( Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  No,  I  don't  think 
I  could  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  really 
embarking  on  new  principles.  The  loan  and 
trust  industry  in  this  province  is  at  somewhat 
of  a  disadvantage.  Those  are  the  provincially 
incorporated  companies.  As  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  know,  trust  companies 
operate  in  this  province  on  one  of  two  bases. 
They  are  incorporated  here  and,  of  course, 
licensed  to  do  business  here;  or  they  are 
incorporated  federally  and  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness here,   or  incorporated   in  another  juris- 


diction—there  are   really   three   bases   —   but 
licensed  to  do  business  here. 

The  federal  government  introduced  last 
year— and  I  believed  it  died  on  the  order 
paper,  but  it  was  stated  it  would  be  re- 
introduced this  year— a  bill  which  allowed 
its  trust  companies,  if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion, to  increase  their  borrowing  capacities. 
This  legislation  that  I  am  proposing  today  is 
to  give  Ontario  trust  companies  generally 
the  same  type  of  powers. 

The  trust  companies  are  restricted  right 
now  to  borrowing  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
times  the  shareholders'  net  equity.  They  are 
running  into  the  situation  where  the  net 
equity  now  is  X  dollars,  and  the  moneys  on 
deposit  cannot  be  put  out  because  the  20 
times  the  net  equity  has  been  reached. 

It's  proposed  by  this  legislation  that  the 
trust  companies  be  allowed  to  attract  addi- 
tional equity  funds  by  subordinate  notes,  and 
that  in  determining  the  shareholders'  net 
equity  the  amounts  put  forward  by  way  of 
the  subordinate  notes  be  considered  part  of 
that  net  equity.  This,  then,  will  release  addi- 
tional dollars  and  make  them  available  for 
investment  by  the  trust  company  concerned. 

Certain  considerations  came  to  our  minds 
as  to  what  we  could  do.  We  could  do 
nothing;  just  sit  back  and  do  nothing.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  if  this  hap- 
pened, it  would  endanger  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  certain  trust  companies  and  place 
those  Ontario-incorporated  trust  companies  at 
a  disadvantage  insofar  as  their  competition 
with  their  federal  brothers  is  concerned. 

We  could  delay  action  until  the  select 
committee  on  company  law— which  is  study- 
ing trust  companies  right  now— made  its 
recommendations.  I  can't  speak  for  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  expect  it  would  be 
several  months  yet  before  a  recommendation 
came  forward.  Or  we  could  amend  riffht 
now.  Hence,  our  election  to  proceed  bv 
amending  right  now.  Certain  oth^r  amend- 
ments, I  should  point  out,  are  of  a  house- 
keeping nature;  a  couple  of  printing  errors, 
in  fact. 

There  are  other  objectives.  Right  now  trust 
companies  can  act  through  their  directors  in 
doing  certain  things.  The  amendment  that 
we  put  before  the  House  today  would  allow 
the  delegation  of  certain  powers  from  the 
board  of  directors  to  the  chief  executive 
officer— things  of  this  nature— which,  in  effect, 
are  going  on  right  now.  But  the  trust  com- 
pany would  remain  liable.  I  am  thinking  of 
those   matters   where   they   are   carrying   out 
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their  role  as  a  fiduciary  in  connection  with 
a  will  and  those  types  of  matters. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  federal  bill 
has,  in  fact,  been  reintroduced  and  has  gone 
through  the  Senate  and  is  now  awaiting  royal 
assent  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to 
the  minister's  statement  in  this  regard.  The 
bill  has  not  been  before  us  very  long, 
although  it  has  been  here  long  enough  for 
moving  forward  into  second  reading— and  we 
really  can't  complain  about  that. 

I  regret,  however,  that  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Downs  view  (Mr.  Singer),  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  corporation  law 
committee  now  for  how  many  years— three, 
four,  seven  years,  perhaps— together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  delve  into  all  of  the 
background.  Some  of  it  is  pretty  subtle  as 
far  as  business  practice  is  concerned,  not 
only  in  this  jurisdiction  but  in  many  other 
jurisdictions.  They  have  returned  just  re- 
cently from  the  United  Kingdom  where  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  world 
experts  in  trade  and  business  procedures.  I 
really  wish  that  he  and  others  on  that  com- 
mittee would  be  here  to  discuss  this  matter 
that  is  brought  forward. 

I  know  that  an  objection  was  raised  when 
the  bill  was  introduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  the  member  for  Downsview  made  an 
interjection  in  this  regard,  that  the  ministry 
was  moving  by  legislation  in  an  area  which 
was  under  consideration  by  the  select 
committee. 

In  my  view,  the  justification  for  the  move 
that  the  minister  has  put  forward  is  one  that 
we  have  got  to  consider.  Certainly  we  don't 
want  the  corporations  doing  business  in  this 
province  and  under  provincial  charter  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
federal  and  provincial  jurisdictions  might  well 
have  consulted  a  little  more  fully  before  the 
legislation  at  either  level  came  in. 

Perhaps  the  pressure  to  go  forward  with 
this  is  a  little  bit  less  since  we  realize  that  the 
federal  legislation  has  not  yet  been  passed 
and  probably  is  at  about  the  same  status  as 
Bill  152— perhaps  it  is  a  bit  further  along, 
awaiting  royal  assent,  but  it  is  not  law. 
So  the  justification  for  having  the  changes  on 
the  same  date,  I  suppose,  or  as  close  to  it  as 
possible,  is  one  that  makes  some  sense  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not 
in  any  position  to  offer  even  an  opinion  as  to 
the  ability  to  borrow  or  lend  money  related 
to  the  assets  of  a  loan  and  trust  corporation. 


As  far  as  that  figure  is  concerned,  I  don't 
have  an  opinion  whatsoever.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  trust  companies  operating 
in  this  province  should  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  operating  nationally,  and  for  that 
reason  we  are  not  prepared  to  oppose  this 
principle  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  There  are 
several  points  under  the  legislation,  and  I 
don't  think  it  will  take  long  to  deal  with  them. 

The  point  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  fairly  well  taken  on  the  whole.  As 
the  minister  did  last  year,  he  is  again  this 
year  introducing  legislation  fairly  searching 
and  fairly  pervasive  of  the  trust  and  loan  in- 
dustry, of  which  the  corporate  law  committee 
of  this  Legislature  is  giving  a  very  thorough 
review.  The  matters,  both  last  year  and  in 
this  legislation,  serious  matters  we  are  attend- 
ing to,  and  in  a  sense  they  are  being  pre- 
empted by  the  passage  of  legislation. 

Can't  the  minister  abide  the  issue?  Our  re- 
port is  certain  to  be  finished  in  January  and 
to  be  out  early  next  year.  I  know  the  minister 
is  an  eager  beaver,  but  there's  no  necessity 
for  usurping  the  functions  of  the  committee 
and  launching  somewhat  blindly  into  areas  of 
which  this  committee  has  cognizance  and 
which  it  has  seized.  I  ask  him  to  cease  and 
desist.  He  knows  what  those  kinds  of  orders 
are.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  is  issuing  them 
left,  right  and  centre  in  Ontario,  and  to  have 
one  visited  upon  himself  might  do  his  heart 
good. 

I  am  interested  in  the  MICs.  I  don't  quite 
understand  the  legislation  in  this  way:  ft 
seems  to  me  that  certain  MICs  are  covered 
within  the  ambit  of  this  legislation,  while 
there  are  other  MICs  and  other  types  of  mort- 
gage-lending institutions  that  are  exempted 
from  the  legislation.  Could  the  minister 
straighten  me  out  on  that  and  give  me  the 
precise  delineations  of  what  is  included  and 
what  isn't? 

As  the  minister  points  out,  there  are  cer- 
tain types  of  mortgage  investment  companies. 
These  companies  are  not  permitted  to  borrow 
but  may  obtain  loans  from  banks  or  issue  de- 
bentures up  to  a  certain  set  figure,  namely 
$100,000.  I  suppose  the  minister  takes  them 
outside  the  Act  and  lets  them  work  under 
the  Business  Corporations  Act  because  of  the 
fairly  onerous  restrictions  that  are  imposed 
upon  lending  corporations  if  they  are  encom- 
passed within  the  Act,  both  with  respect  to 
the  share  ratios,  with  respect  to  their  borrow- 
ing  powers   and   with   great   specificity   with 
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respect  to  their  investment  powers.  All  that  is 
very  constricting,  as  it  should  be  within  the 
basic  trust  concept  as  it  operates  within  this 
Act,  although  admittedly  the  loan  corporations 
are  not  as  tied  down  within  the  trust  idea  as 
are  the  trust  companies  proper. 

One  of  the  moves  made  here  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  incorporators  to  five.  That's  in 
line  with  practice.  Having  set  up  this  single- 
man  corporation,  to  reduce  to  five  the  in- 
corporators of  a  trust  or  loan  corporation  has 
obvious  merit  over  against  the  previous  25 
that  were  necessary,  which  was  all  done 
through  law  offices  anyhow  and  was  extremely 
time-consuming  and  certainly  inexpedient. 

What  he  has  done  with  respect  to  the 
delegation  of  powers  is  interesting,  because— 
and  the  committee  spent  some  time  on  this 
last  spring,  as  I  recall— there  have  been  cer- 
tain court  cases  of  fairly  recent  date  whereby 
trust  companies,  at  their  top  echelon  levels, 
have  simply  taken  the  agency  law  in  the 
matter  and  said  that  certain  things  done  by 
subordinate  officials,  employees  on  the  staff, 
did  not  bind  the  corporation. 

At  least  it  is  a  moot  point  as  things  pre- 
sently stand.  I  take  it  that  the  minister's 
amendment  here  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
fix  responsibility  and  not  permit  the  theory 
of  the  master-servant  relationship;  namely, 
that  a  servant  must  act  within  the  ambit  of 
his  authority,  that  the  vicarious  liability  is 
visited  upon  the  master  only  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  if  a  servant  is  off  on  a 
joyride  of  his  own  it  doesn't  redound  upon 
or  bind  the  master  for  his  actions. 

I  take  it  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
section  7,  to  catch  that  situation  and  to  try 
to  give  it  some  definition  in  law  which  it 
presently  does  not  have. 

We  are  interested  in  subordinate  notes  and 
the  range  of  the  subordinate  notes,  and  what 
the  minister  thinks  the  impact  of  subordina- 
tion would  be.  He  grants  them  the  power  of 
this  extended  borrowing  capacity  by  way  of 
subordination,  but  then  he  places  so  many 
restrictions  upon  it  that  I  just  wonder  how 
efficacious  it  is  really  going  to  be.  It  must  be 
evidenced  by  unencumbered  investments  and 
the  whole  situation  as  set  out,  so  far  as  loan 
corporations  are  concerned  at  least,  in  section 
12,  subsection  7,  touching  their  position. 

Then  the  same  thing  is  reduplicated— well, 
not  quite  the  same,  but  substantially  re- 
duplicated—in terms  of  the  trust  corporations 
further  on  in  the  legislation.  In  other  words, 
iust  precisely  what  does  the  minister  think 
be  is  going  to  achieve  by  the  subordinate 
note  situation?  I  trust  that  it  would  mean  a 
fairly  radical  expansion  in  the  powers  of  this 


corporation  to  lend  moneys,  expanding  its 
capacity  to  lend,  because  of  the  weight  that 
this  province,  over  against  the  British  juris- 
diction, places  upon  trust  and  loan  corpora- 
tions and  insurance  companies  in  the  mort- 
gage lending  field;  by  which  we  felt  the 
severe  pinch  recently,  although  I  think  the 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  now— well, 
considering  the  12  or  13  per  cent  interest 
rates  on  first  mortgages  that  exist— and  the 
money  is  a  little  looser  in  this  regard  than 
it  was  previously.  It  has  flowed  into  that 
market. 

I  am  interested  then  in  his  alteration  of 
the  ratios.  In  the  case  of  loan  corporations— 
and  this  applies  to  the  trust  companies  too— 
they  used  to  be  able  to  borrow  on  a  certain 
ratio  of  their  unimpaired  capital.  That  has 
been  altered  and  it  was  going  to  be,  I  sus- 
pect—I can't  go  too  far  on  this  as  a  com- 
mittee decision,  but  for  myself  alone  at  leasl 
—the  alteration  was  incipient  .in  the 
recommendations'  we  have  made  to  the  revi- 
sion of  this  Act,  to  turn  it  over  into  matteis 
of  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  as  a  far 
better  measure,  actuarially  speaking,  than 
nresently  stands,  but  the  minister  retained  the 
business  of  four  times  as  a  basic  perim* 
then,  later  on,  the  business  of  borrowing  20 
times  as  a  top  limit,  a  ceiling  limit.  Now  he 
is  saying  that  under  certain  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  I  trust,  the  borrowing  powers 
will  be  further  enhanced  through  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  warrant,  and  that  they  mav 
go  to  some  other  higher  ratio. 

One  of  my  first  lessons  .in  economics,  by 
the  way,  was  through  the  "Intelligent 
Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Capitalism," 
which  I  recommend  to  every  intelligent 
woman— and  to  a  few  intelligent  men  too— 
where  Bernard  Shaw  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  talking  about  how  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  this  world  have  it  really  made.  I 
mean,  thev  take  in  $1  of  my  money  and  are 
able  on  that  basis  to  lend  out  $20  of  mythi- 
cal money  by  a  bookkeeping  entry.  As  for 
this  enormous  expansion,  he  goes  on  for 
several  pages,  howling  and  hooting  over  tlv's 
and  pointing  out  that  Rothschild  couldn't 
have  done  better  if  he  had  dreamed  it  up 
himself,  which  he  did.  If  I  could  scrape  up 
20  times  the  money  I  haven't  got,  I'm  some- 
what further  ahead  than  when  T  stinted,  I 
would  think.  The  same  thing  applies  here. 

What  ratio  has  the  minister  got  in  mind? 
Just  how  far  would  he  push  that  because  Ins 
stretching  it  out,  as  he  well  knows,  on  the 
b;:si;  of  security.  Tlv  problem  always  is  the 
ited  demand  at  any  point  in  time 
upon   those   resources,  for  obviously  the  one 
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dollar  isn't  going  to  cover  all  20  who  appear 
on  the  doorstep  asking  for  their  dough. 
While  I'm  not  going  to  take  exception  to  it, 
nor  is  this  party,  I  think  the  minister  will 
agree  it  must  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of 
scrupulosity. 

The  stretching  out  in  this  way,  on  one  side 
of  the  fence,  again  expands  the  loaning 
potential  of  these  companies.  They  have  then 
more  money  at  their  disposal  to  lend  into  the 
mortgage  field  and  the  mortgage  business  is 
basically  what  these  companies  are  concerned 
with.  That's  all  to  the  good  because  it  then 
makes  the  market  competitive  and  has  the 
effect  of  reducing,  I  trust,  the  interest  rates, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
cahoots  around  about  that  particular  prob- 
lem. Try  to  get  a  low  interest  rate  anywhere. 
They  all  have  a  fixed  rate,  like  a  gasoline 
company.  You  might  be  able  to  go  to  a 
corner  one  on  a  cutrate  basis  but  they're 
very  difficult  to  locate.  There  is  this  kind  of 
agreement  on  the  market.  It  may  be  done 
voluntarily  but  I  suspect  there  are  other 
agencies  operating  there.  Both  in  the  case  of 
loan  corporations  under  section  12  and  trust 
corporations,  I  think  under  15,  the  bill  ex- 
pands this  ratio. 

The  only  question  I  have  arising  out  of 
that  particular  thing  is  in  the  trust  situation 
the  minister  goes  to  12.5  per  cent  as  a  mul- 
tiple figure  rising  from  four,  then  on  to  the 
20,  and  then  opens  up  that.  In  other  words, 
we  have  a  series  of  guidelines,  if  you  will, 
laid  down  as  to  what  would  be  feasible  and 
then  the  guidelines  are  obviated  by  the  final 
appeal  to  the  registrar  and  through  the  minis- 
ter to  cabinet  and  Lieutenant  Governor's 
warrant  in  this  particular  instance. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  it's  all  about. 
Why  bother?  Just  give  the  minister  the  ulti- 
mate determination  on  this  and  issue  a  circu- 
lar saying  what  he's  likely  to  go  for  in  any 
particular  circumstances.  With  respect  to  the 
minimum  capital  requirements,  which  are 
presently  in  excess  of  $1  million,  the  corpor- 
ation's branch  is  quite  on  its  own  hook,  but 
without  any  particular  legislative  authority 
the  minister  can  impose  an  additional  burden 
over  the  basic  $1  million  mentioned  in  the 
statute.  In  order  to  give  them  their  basic 
capital  fed  into  the  corporation  as  seed 
capital  to  keep  them  going,  the  minister  is 
saying  that  any  federal  corporation  in  this 
field  or  extra-provincial  corporation  to  come 
into  this  province  must  abide  by  the  min- 
ister's rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
this  matter  and  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments on  foreign  ownership.  This  is  all  to  the 
good.   One  could  take  no  exception  to  that. 


Those  are  the  basic  highlights  of  the 
thing.  There  are  some  nice  points  still  to  be 
made  within  the  interstices  of  the  legislation 
itself  which  we  will  come  to,  I  trust,  in 
committee.  We  certainly  aren't  going  to  op- 
pose the  legislation  but  I  wish  that  the  min- 
ister's inclement  persistence  or  inability  to 
abide  the  event  wouldn't  override  other  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  company  law  I  agree  with  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  also  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  that  we  have  studied  most 
of  the  contents  of  this  bill  very  thoroughly. 
We  are  about  to  issue  a  report  prepared  by 
people  on  the  minister's  staff  who  have  been 
very  generous  of  their  time  in  helping  to 
prepare  our  report  and  discussing  what  should 
be  in  the  report  and  what  should  not  be  in 
the  report. 

At  this  time,  right  after  the  closing  of  this 
session  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we're  getting 
a  submission  from  the  trust  and  loan  com- 
panies. We  also  are  expecting  more  help 
from  the  staff.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  urgency  for  this  bill  at  this 
time.  Our  committee  can  stop  work  now,  but 
then  we  report  when  the  minister  has  the 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  given  it  a  very 
extensive  study. 

As  far  as  the  trust  and  loan  companies  in 
this  province  are  concerned,  we  intend  to 
continue  through  to  January,  and  we  "will  be 
reporting  early  next  spring.  I  think  this  re- 
port will  be  a  great  guidance  to  any  legis- 
lation; it  will  not  only  benefit  the  trust  and 
loan  companies  but  also  any  investor  in  this 
province  or  to  anybody  who  has  to  borrow 
money.  We  are  going  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations. 

Maybe  the  minister  has  a  good  reason  for 
the  urgency  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  that  reason.  If  it  is  possible  to  give  it 
second  reading  today  and  leave  it  over, 
rather  than  amending  the  bill  after  we  bring 
it  in— in  which  case  we  would  have  to  amend 
it  again  next  June,  or  July,  maybe— I  wish  he 
would  give  it  consideration  if  there  is  not  all 
that  much  urgency  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  one  point— the  MICs 
have  to  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  anyone  wish  to  speak 
on  this  bill?  The  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  made  by  the  Leader  of 
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the  Opposition,  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
and  the  member  for  York  North.  Believe  me, 
I  recognize  the  contribution  that  the  select 
committee  on  company  law  has  made  to  the 
corporate  life  of  this  province.  Certain  recom- 
mendations were  brought  forward  by  that 
committee,  I  believe  about  last  November, 
and  in  fact  have  been  reflected  in  legislation 
already  at  this  particular  time. 

The  intent  of  bringing  forward  these 
amendments  today— and  I  want  to  make  this 
perfectly  clear— is  not  to  in  any  way  pre- 
judge or  anticipate  What  my  ministry  officials 
believe  the  select  committee  might  do,  and 
therefore  take  the  position  that  we  are  work- 
ing ahead  of  that  committee.  We  have  no 
intention  of  creating  that  impression  in  the 
minds  of  anyone,  because  it  is  factually  not 
true.  We  are  moving  ahead  by  way  of  these 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Act,  because 
there  is  a  particular  urgency  in  our  opinion 
to  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

The  current  financial  state  of  the  economy 
would  in  certain  areas  appear  to  be  some- 
what unsettled,  and  if  we  don't  move  ahead 
at  this  time,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  trust  companies  incorporated 
in  this  province  unable  to  accept  any  more 
deposits  from  depositors,  because  they  cannot 
pay  the  rate  of  return  to  the  proposed  de- 
positor because  they  won't  be  able  to  put 
that  money  out  to  work  in  mortgage  invest- 
ments, already  having  touched  the  20  times 
limit  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  House, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  could 
well  create  a  feeling  of  no  confidence  in  these 
financial  institutions,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  federal  bill  having  royal  assent  very 
shortly,  could  create  a  terrible  situation  in 
the  mind  of  the  depositor  whereby  company 
A.  which  is  a  federal  company  incorporated 
In  Ottawa  and  licensed  to  do  business  here, 
can  accept  and  in  fact  is  attracting  deposits, 
while  our  own  provincially  incorporated  com- 
panies are  for  very  practical  reasons  unable 
and  unwilling  to  accept  deposits.  Irreparable 
damage  might  well  be  done  to  our  own  On- 
tario companies  if  this  situation  should  occur. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  a  competitive  thing 
between  Ontario  and  federally  incorporated 
companies.  It's  a  matter  of  close  liaison 
between  my  officials  and  the  officials  at 
Ottawa  who  recognize  the  same  financial 
situation  with  their  companies  which  have 
already  touched  the  20  times  limit.  Accord- 
ingly I  submit  that  that  demonstrates  some 
urgency  to  this  situation. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  anticipate  when  we  might  receive  the  ob- 


servations and  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee. 

The  chairman,  I  think,  mentioned  in  his 
comments  this  morning  that  we  might  have 
them  perhaps  in  January. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:    No,  no,  next  spring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Next  spring,  and  by 
the  time  we  receive  those  recommendations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  implement  them,  the  House 
may  well  have  risen  and  we  could  actually 
be  projected  into  a  situation  some  10  or  11 
months  in  the  future.  Hence  our  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today. 

I  should  point  out  by  the  way  that  it  is 
our  information,  verified  by  financial  state- 
ments, that  most  of  these  trust  companies 
today  invest  about  75  or  85  per  cent  of  their 
assets  in  mortgages.  If  we  didn't  go  ahead 
with  this  legislation,  and  those  trust  com- 
panies weren't  able  to  accept  any  more  de- 
posits and  accordingly  were  unable  to  put 
out  any  more  money,  the  mortgage  market 
that  they  have  been  servicing  would  be 
affected  very  adversely. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  made  reference 
to  the  MICs,  the  mortgage  investment  cor- 
porations; they  of  course  are  a  special  type 
of  corporation.  I  believe  we  dealt  that  with 
legislation  within  the  last  12  months- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  stop  the  minister  for 
a  moment?  What  does  he  mean,  cannot 
accept  deposits?  I  mean  the  ratio  is  based 
upon  the  deposits  accepted,  that  is  at  least 
part  of  it.  Does  the  minister  mean  that  the 
ceiling  has  been  reached  with  respect  to  the 
20  per  cent  on  lending  by  way  of  mortgages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  on  lending.  Oh 
yes,  on  the  lending. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Nothing  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:    No.    But  if  the  situa- 
tion  is    such   that   they   have   touched   their 
limit- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   On  lending. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  On  lending,  not  on 
borrowing  or  attracting  deposits;  they  can 
take  in  as  much  as  they  want. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Every  time  they  take  in  one 
they  expand.   That  is  fine. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  can  lend  another 
$20. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  quite,  because  they 
have  a   maximum   limitation  on  the  amount 
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that  they  can  borrow  or  accept  as  deposits 
being  20  times  the  unimpaired  shareholders' 
equity,  and  we  must  remember  we  have  got 
to  distinguish  between  shareholders  equity 
and  moneys  on  deposit.  I  see  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  smiling  somewhat  benignly,  and  I 
am  just  anticipating  and  presuming,  although 
I  may  be  in  error,  that  he  does  understand 
this,  having  had  some  exposure  to  company 
law  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  assets  over  liabilities 
now  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  By  obtaining  additional 
funding  with  the  subordinated  notes,  the  sub- 
ordinated notes,  of  course  will  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  the  20  times  principle,  as 
unimpaired  shareholders'  equity. 

I  was  mentioning  a  moment  ago  the  mort- 
gage investment  corporations.  They  are  ex- 
cluded from  registration  under  the  Act,  and 
all  that  section  5  does  is  to  adjust  our  legis- 
lation to  be  compatible  with  the  federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  seems  wrong  to 
me.  It  is  not  20  times  shareholders'  unim- 
paired equity,  it  is  20  times  the  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Then  what  do  you 
resolve  it  to,  Mr.  Speaker?  What  does  it 
boil  down  to— 20  times  assets  over  liabilities? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  would  be  partially  share- 
holders' equity,  but  it  would  be  other  things, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sure  there  would  be 
other  things,  but  the  amounts  on  deposit  are 
of  course  liabilities  of  the  company  in  terms 
of  their  obligations  which  the  company  must 
discharge.  I  don't  think  the  member  is 
quibbling  on  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No.  Well,  we  will  get  to  it 
in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:    All  right. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  asked  in  es- 
sence, "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
subordinated  ones?"  I  think  I  have  already 
touched  on  that  by  saying  that  in  computing 
the  amounts  the  subordinated  notes  would 
be  considered  as  unimpaired  shareholders' 
equity.  The  subordinated  notes  will  not  rank 
in  competition  with  moneys  on  deposit,  GICs 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  They  have  a  fixed 
rate  of  return,  and  they  lack  any  preferred 
creditor's  position  and  they  cannot,  of  course, 
be  equity  in  the  sense  that  they  will  partici- 


pate in  the  capital  appreciation  of  the  com- 
pany, such  as  common  shares  might  do. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  again  touched 
on  section  7.  This  is  the  section,  I  believe, 
with  the  delegation  of  certain  powers.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  free  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, per  se,  from  routine  matters  so  that 
they  can  be  carried  on  by  an  executive  officer 
of  the  company,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way 
release  the  trust  company  or  the  directors 
of  their  respective  liabilities  insofar  as  the 
discharge  of  their  role  as  a  fiduciary  is 
concerned. 

I  think  those  are  the  only  comments  that 
I  have  to  make  in  response  to  the  matters 
touched  on  by  the  members  this  morning. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  you  in  your  role,  not  only  as 
Deputy  Speaker,  but  hopefully  more  so,  sir, 
in  your  role  as  chairman  of  that  select  com- 
mittee—a committee  of  this  Legislature  which 
has  had  unparalleled  leadership  under  very 
outstanding  chairmen  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  can  be  some  self- 
serving  statements  sometimes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  committee  which 
has  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  to  west- 
ern Europe  twice,  once  led— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  -led  by  a  now  present 
minister  of  the  Crown  and  twice  attended  by 
the  present  chairman.  But  we  are  looking 
forward-and  I  say  this  seriously-to  the 
recommendations  that  will  emanate  from  the 
committee's  report  later  on  next  spring.  Many 
of  the  matters  that  cause  us  concern  on  this 
side  of  the  water  have  been  resolved  in 
other  jurisdictions;  particularly  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  view  of  their  ancient  and  long- 
standing experience  in  the  marketplace  in 
this  sort  of  commercial  activity.  And  I  think 
that  we  can  benefit  substantially  by  the  in- 
formation that  we  obtain  from  such  other 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  hear  a  govern- 
ment member  comment  on  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  the  chairman  com- 
ment on  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  he  commented  on 
it.  I  cannot  paraphrase  for  the  chairman,  but 
he  wondered  why  there  was  any  urgency  and 
directed  his  remarks  to  that  end.  And  by  the 
demonstration   of   just   logical   procedures,    I 
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am  sure  he  is  convinced  now,  after  having 
heard  my  comments  in  this  regard. 

In  any  event,  I  do  say  that  there  is  some 
urgency  in  the  situation  now,  for  the  reasons 
I  mentioned.  But  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
feel  that  we  are  trying  to  anticipate  anything 
the  select  committee  is  about  to  do.  We  look- 
forward  to  receiving  its  observations  and  we 
v  ill  react  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Does  that 
committee  go  on  forever? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  so.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  complexion  of  the  committee 
insofar  as  the  representation  of  different  poli- 
tical parties  is  concerned  remains  the  same 
forever. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  got  to  do  insurance 
companies  next. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  that  to  go  to 
committee  to  have  some  of  our  experts  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  it  probably 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone  if 
it  did  go  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  But  not  today,  in  view  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  feelings  of  other  members  nere.  There 
are  people,  I  am  sure,  who  are  not  present 
today  who  can  make  a  contribution  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Agreed. 


EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  134,  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
1974. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I'd  just  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  hear  the  opposition. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  bill.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  consolidation.  There  is  a  little 
new  policy— well,   it's  more  an   extension  of 


policy  than  any  new  policy— and  there  are  a 
few  new  measures,  but  they  have  already 
been  announced.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
most  of  what  is  here  is  consolidation,  an  ex- 
tension of  policy  or  some  changes  that  have 
already  been  announced  in  the  House. 

Certain  provisions  now  are  made  applicable 
to  the  Crown.  We  are  reducing  the  hours 
after  which  overtime  should  be  paid  from 
48  hours  to  44  hours- 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  It's 
already  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  —and  certain  provisions 
for  substitution  of  holidays  in  connection  with 
people  working  in  the  hotel  and  hospital 
fields. 

There  are  provisions  for  equal  benefits  for 
pension  and  life  insurance  schemes.  They,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  subject  to  regulations 
because  it  is  a  very  complicated  matter.  Pro- 
visions for  pregnancy  leave,  of  course,  have 
been  announced. 

When  we  reach  committee,  I  will  be  bring- 
ing in  two  further  amendments,  one  in  regard 
to  section  36  and  the  other  in  regard  to 
section  65.  I'll  supply  the  members  of  the 
opposition  with  copies  of  those  amendments, 
but  my  proposal  b  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  standing  committee  eventually,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  think  there  are  some  things  in 
here  that  we'll  probably  want  to  examine  at 
that  time  and  in  those  circumstances.  Thank 
you,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  offi- 
cial opposition  to  make  a  few  comments  re- 
lating to  Bill  134,  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  is  that  we  will  support  the  principle  of 
the  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  with  some 
reservations.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
minister  say  that  he  was  going  to  refer  it  to 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred before  final  reading. 

Generally,  the  Act  limits  the  working  hours 
of  an  employee  to  48  hours  in  a  week.  I  be- 
lieve that  48  hours  a  week  still  is  the  intent 
of  the  bill.  It  may  be  hidden  in  there,  but 
the  minister  has  indicated  that  it  is  44  hours: 
and  by  certam  interpretations  of  the  bill  I 
find  that  the  director  of  the  employment  stan- 
dards branch  can  set  the  hours  of  work  be- 
yond 44  hours  a  week. 

When  one  looks  at  the  title  of  the  bill  and 
the  explanatory  notes,  one  sees  that  the  bill 
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updates,  revises  and  consolidates  the  present 
laws  governing  the  standards  of  employment. 
And  that's  important:  the  standards  of  em- 
ployment. And  the  bill,  as  far  as  I  can  see  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  go  quite  far  enough  to 
set  the  standards  of  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  bill  does  not  include  the  type  of  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  the  construction  field  in 
Ontario,  particularly  highway  construction.  It 
does  not  cover  the  hours  of  employment  in 
the  sewer  construction  field  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  It  does  not  cover  the  hours  of 
employment  in  the  hotel  and  tourist  industry 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

One  can  leave  the  policy  set  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  employment  standards  branch,  to 
extend  the  hours  from  anywhere  from  44  to 
60  hours  a  week,  in  some  cases  this  does  not 
include  overtime.  The  minister  has  indicated 
the  labour  standards  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario should  be  revised,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  setting  a  standard  of 
40  hours  a  week  across  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  other  industries  in  Ontario,  the  standard 
is  40  hours  a  week.  Here  we  can  go  up  to 
60  hours  a  week.  I  find  that  there  is  quite  a 
discrepancy  in  the  bill  in  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  section  1. 

The  other  matter  I'd  like  to  deal  with  is 
the  matter  of  the  hours  a  person  has  to  be 
employed  in  Ontario.  Often  I  find  that  per- 
sons working  in  industry  are  not  aware  that 
through  some  arrangement  with  the  director 
of  the  employment  standards  branch,  they 
are  compelled  to  work  48  hours,  50  hours  or 
60  hours  a  week.  I  believe  that  when  there 
is  an  agreement  made  with  an  employer  of 
Ontario,  a  posting  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  plant  or  the  industry  should  notify  the 
employees  of  his  contract  with  the  employer. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  a  notice  of  this 
type  should  be  posted. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  comments 
about  the  employment  standards  branch  in 
the  minister's  estimates  statement  this  year. 
He  said: 

The  Act  also  provides  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  mass  termination  of  50  or  more  em- 
ployees by  a  firm  in  a  four-week  period, 
the  employee  notify  the  minister,  who  then 
initiates  action  to  assist  the  affected  em- 
p^yees.  This  type  of  legislation  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

I  hope  it  plugs  the  hole  that  is  in  the  existing 
regulations.  As  I  interpret  this  particular 
section  here,  it  does  not  plug  that  hole. 


I  am  sure  the  minister  and  his  staff  are 
fully  aware  of  the  infractions  that  arc  carried 
out  now  by  employers  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  where,  if  they  have  50  or  more  em- 
ployees, they  can  gradually,  over  a  period 
of  three  to  four  months,  get  down  below  50 
and  then  phase  the  plant  right  out.  I  think 
that  there  must  be  some  strong  legislation 
here  to  assure  the  employees,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  that  there  is  no  loss  of  in- 
come on  termination  of  employment. 

I  think  it  applies  particularly  where  an 
industry  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and 
there's  nothing  in  here  that  says  the  em- 
ployees' wages  shall  come  first.  I  have  been 
in  a  company  that  went  under.  At  one  time 
the  employees'  wages  were  always  first,  but 
lately  it  is  not  a  matter  of  employees'  wages 
coming  first.  That's  usually  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole  and  they  are  left  with  very 
little.  I  think  the  minister  should  be  bringing 
in  stronger  recommendations  that  cover  this 
particular  loophole  in  the  regulations. 

The  other  matter  I  am  concerned  about  is 
the  monetary  loss  to  employees  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  can  think  of  one  instance— 
the  matter  has  been  raised  in  the  Legislature 
here— which  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Scott,  of  the  employment  standards  branch, 
and  that  was  the  matter  of  FigurMagic.  It 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  employees  who  didn't  receive  any 
money  at  all  from  that  company.  I  under- 
stand that  Today's  Woman  has  taken  it  over 
and  has  employed  many  of  the  previous  em- 
ployees, and  today  I  find  that  they  perhans 
are  having  financial  difficulties  and  have  sold 
out  to  another  company.  Presently  there  is 
back  payment  of  "wages  due  to  employees, 
and  some  in  the  Welland  area  have  lost 
$668.  I  say  to  the  minister  that  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  Employment  Standards  Act  which 
must  be  plugged  here.  The  minister  cannot 
allow  persons  to  lose  income  while  being 
employed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  loopholes  in  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Employment  Standards  Act  that 
must  be  plugged.  There  are  other  things 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  could  get  into  in 
more  detail.  I  was  just  going  through  the 
minister's  comments.  He  says:  "There  is  little 
new  in  the  bill,"  and  I  suppose  one  could 
stand  up  on  the  opposition  side  and  sa^: 
"That  is  quite  true.  There  is  little  new  in  the 
bill." 

I  suggest  that  the  minister  has  made  the 
right  approach  by  referring  it  to  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Legislature  so  that  we  can 
get   into  the  matters  in  more   detail.   I,  per- 
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haps,  will  be  moving  amendments  myself,  as 
well  as  the  labour  critic  here  in  the  Libera] 
Party,  so  that  the  minister  can  correct  some 
of  these  loopholes  and  plug  some  of  them 
up,  so  that  we  do  have  a  standard  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  hope  the 
minister  takes  this  word  "standard"  of  em- 
ployment in  Ontario  more  seriously  than  it 
has  been  taken  in  the  past. 

I  can  see  that  he  is  regulating  for  other 
benefits,  such  as  pensions  and  so  forth.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us  here 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  some  of  those 
persons  employed  in  perhaps  less  fortunate 
industries— they  are  not  all  employed  in  the 
automobile  industry— should  be  entitled  to 
such  fringe  benefits.  Again,  if  one  looks  at 
the  particular  section  of  that  bill— I  believe 
it  is  section  34,  on  equal  benefits— the  section 
prohibits  distinctions,  exclusions  or  prefer- 
ences between  employees  because  of  age,  sex 
or  marital  status  under  pensions,  life  insur- 
ance, sickness,  medical  or  hospital  plans  avail- 
able to  employees.  Then  the  big  question 
arises.  The  section  authorizes  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  regulations  pro- 
viding for  exceptions  of  this  general  principle. 
So  on  one  hand  the  minister  is  giving  it  to 
them  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  taking  it 
away  from  them.  Why  the  particular  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  remove  that  is  questionable.  As  I  said 
before,  if  we  are  going  to  have  employment 
standards  they  must  apply  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario  so  that  all  persons,  re- 
gardless of  what  industry  they  are  working 
in,  are  treated  alike. 

With  those  comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  sit 
down.  I  hope  we  will  move  amendments 
later  on  when  the  bill  gets  into  the  com- 
mittee stage. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Bou ns all:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Unfortunately,  the  minister  was  right  on 
when  he  said  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
Act.  There  is  very  little  new.  It  mainly 
reorganizes  the  old  bill  into  a  more  rational 
administrative  form.  One  would  have  thought 
if  one  was  making  a  study,  which  we  heard 
was  going  on  throughout  the  spring  and 
particularly  in  the  summer,  on  exceptions  to 
the  Act  and  a  complete  review,  that  Min- 
istry of  Labour  officials  would  be  looking 
for  some  new  thrusts,  some  new  initiatives, 
and  some  new  ground  to  be  ploughed,  and 
that  thev  then  would  bring  in  an  Act  which 
is  completely  new,  an  Act  which  would  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  which  are  crying 


out  to  be  met,  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
might  expect  in  a  new  bill  now  that  they 
hear  that  a  new  bill  is  before  us.  Unfortun- 
ately this  is  not  the  case.  The  review  from 
the  ministry  and  the  introduction  of  this 
new  Act  are  basically  a  reorganization.  A 
mountain  has  laboured  and  indeed  brought 
forth  a  mouse. 

It  is  a  tremendous  disappointment  and,  I 
think,  a  true  reflection,  however,  on  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude  towards  the  two-thirds  of 
the  working  people  in  this  province  who  are 
unorganized,  a  vast  majority  of  whom  a  in- 
dependent upon  the  minimum  provisions 
which  are  laid  out  under  this  Act.  Apart 
from  pregnancy  leave,  there  are  really  no  new 
thrusts  which  will  affect  in  any  material  way, 
people  in  the  workplace  in  this  province. 
Before  going  on  and  leaving  the  one  point 
on  pregnancy  leave,  this  was  a  measure 
which  we  urged  upon  the  former  Minister 
of  Labour  in,  I  think,  the  fall  of  1973.  in 
which  we  said  this  should  be  extended  b 
yond  12  weeks— UIC  pay  15  weeks— and  lie 
should  at  least  bring  it  up  to  that  and  lo 
it  up.  This  is  what,  in  fact,  has  happened 
here.  The  minister  has  made  it  17  weeks. 
He  has  allowed  it  to  go  as  many  as  11  weeks 
before.  If  there  is  a  miscalculation  upon  the 
date  of  the  expected  birth  and  it  comes  a 
month  after  that  predicted,  for  example,  the 
person  would  still  have  the  right  to  six  weeks 
off  thereafter.  This  is  all  a  step  forward, 
even  though  a  minor  step  forward. 

If  one  was  really  wanting  to  plough  new 
ground  here,  one  would  have  in  this  bill 
paternity  leave,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
some  union  contracts  already  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  which  gives  to  a  father  a  right  to 
stay  home  for,  let's  say,  a  six-week  period 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  in  order  to  assist 
around  the  house.  I  believe  that  Sweden,  in 
melding  its  policv  of  pregnancies  and  births 
with  its  day-care,  child-care  and  infant-care 
attitudes,  has  allowed  one  of  the  two  parents 
to  stay  home  with  full  pay  for  one  year  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  because  it's  cheaper  to 
do  it  that  way  than  to  provide  rather  expen- 
sive infant  care.  If  one  is  looking  for  new 
areas  with  which  one  could  rationally  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  birth  and  children, 
one  certainly  has  the  Swedish  jurisdiction  to 
look  to  and  consider.  It  is  a  bit  disappointing 
that  the  minister  has  not  tackled  the  problem 
of  paternity  leave  or  leave  for  one  or  of  the 
other  parents  to  look  after  an  infant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  months  immediately  following 
birth. 

In  the  overall  principle  involved  in  this 
whole  "new"  Act,  I  think  the  minister  as  a 
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new  minister  needs  to  question  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  staff  in  his  ministry.  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  director  of  the  employment 
standards  branch.  It  is  an  attitude  that  I 
detected  on  the  part  of  some  other  of  the 
ministry  officials  in  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates.  Statements  occurred  such  as:  "We 
must  remember  that  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Act  sets  forth  only  the  minimum." 

I  detected  this  as  an  attitude  of  this  Act 
not  being  all  that  important,  because  it  deals 
only  with  the  minimum.  This  is  an  attitude 
that  completely  ignores  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  unorganized  workers  in  this 
province  are  employed  directly  at  the  mini- 
mums  that  are  quoted  in  this  Act;  the  mini- 
mums  established  in  this  Act.  The  Act,  there- 
fore, sets  down  the  working  conditions  and 
benefits  under  which  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  willing  to  see  all  those  employees 
working.  The  minimums  here  reflect,  in  fact, 
what  the  minister  is  saying  are  the  conditions 
appropriate  for  many  workers  in  this  province. 
If  it's  his  desire  to  see  workers  in  this 
province  not  working  at  the  minimums  in  this 
Act,  looking  at  each  one  of  them  individually, 
then  he  should  increase  the  minimums  under 
this  Act. 

However,  there  is  one  section  in  this  Act, 
Mr.  Minister,  which  is  disgraceful.  In  the 
notes  under  the  hours  of  work  it  says:  "There 
is  no  change  except  for  housekeeping  amend- 
ments." Does  the  minister  consider  the  drop- 
ping from  this  section  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation home  for  female  employees  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  as  simply  a  housekeep- 
ing amendment?  I  would  not  have  thought 
so.  There  are  a  lot  of  female  employees  in 
this  province  who  would  not  have  thought  so. 

Let  me  put  the  question  to  the  minister 
this  way.  How  many  acts  of  molestation  of 
women,  who  would  have  otherwise  been  pro- 
vided with  transportation  home  under  the  old 
provisions  of  this  Act,  will  he  tolerate  before 
he  reinstates  it?  One?  One  might  even  think 
that  might  be  reasonable.  Two?  Twenty  over 
a  three-month  period?  Two  hundred  over  a 
six-month  period?  Just  what  number  and  what 
period  of  time  does  he  and  his  ministry  con- 
sider to  be  the  appropriate  number  and  length 
of  time  over  which  incidents  of  this  type 
might  occur  before  he  reinstates  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Act? 

Sure,  this  is  protective  legislation  for  women 
in  this  province.  But  according  to  some 
women's  groups  this  is  discriminatory,  and 
they  have  opposed  this  protective  legislation 
for  the  fellow  members  of  their  sex  because 
it  is  discriminatory.  So,  what's  the  ministry's 
reaction?  It  abolishes  it.   It  goes  ahead  and 


abolishes  it  rather  than  extending  it  to  all  em- 
ployees in  this  province,  men  or  women,  who 
feel  they  might  need  the  protection  under 
that  section  of  this  Act. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  shouldn't  be  tied 
to  any  particular  hour,  such  as  midnight. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  sacrosanct  or 
Cinderella-ish  about  midnight.  The  ministry 
should  tie  it  to  the  availability  of  public 
transportation.  In  the  city  of  Toronto,  for 
example,  it  may  well  mean  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  most  areas.  In  the  city  of  Ottawa 
it  might  mean  11:30  or  midnight.  In  the  city 
of  Windsor,  for  all  the  outlying  areas,  it  might 
mean  8  o'clock  at  night. 

IMr.  Stokes:  In  some  areas  they  roll  up  the 
streets  at  10. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay's  riding  it  might  mean  all  day  long. 

The  ministry  may  have  to  put  in  a  dark- 
ness clause  for  those  areas  of  the  province 
where  there  is  no  public  transportation.  But 
this  is  the  way  this  problem  should  have  been 
attacked,  not  by  abolition  of  the  provision. 
There  should  be  an  extension  of  it  to  all 
employees,  male  or  female,  who  feel  they 
need  this  provision,  and  tie  it  to  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation. 

The  minister  has  had  other  instances  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  pointed  out 
to  him  in  labour  Acts,  such  as  in  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  For  example, 
widows  receive  death  benefit  payments  in  the 
event  of  a  man  killed  in  a  workplace.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  discriminatory 
and  should  be  applied  to  widowers  where  a 
woman  was  killed  in  a  workplace,  the  minis- 
ter's reaction  was  not:  "Oh,  oh,  discriminatory 
because  we  have  only  included  widows;  we 
will  therefore  abolish  the  section  on  widows." 
No,  we  included  widows  and  widowers.  In 
virtually  every  situation  where  there  has 
been  a  discriminatory  instance  that  he  has 
looked  at  and  one  something  about,  the  minis- 
ter has  provided  for  all-inclusive  coverage— 
except  here.  There  is  no  excuse  whatsoever 
for  doing  that  in  this  section. 

The  minister  cannot  hide  behind  the  fact 
that  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  passed  a  clause  saying 
it  was  discriminatory  and  therefore  should  be 
abolished.  He  cannot  hide  behind  that  fact 
as  his  main  reason  for  taking  it  out,  because 
if  he  did  that  would  be  the  first  time  he 
would  have  accepted  any  clause  suggested  by 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  in  its  full 
form.  The  minister  cannot  hide  behind  that, 
and  he  has  not  done  proper  thinking  in  this 
section.    I   would   be   interested   in   knowing 
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the  exact  number  of  incidents  over  what 
period  of  time  the  ministry  has  decided  will 
be  an  acceptable  increase  over  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  moment. 

I  assume  under  this  section  it  is  now  com- 
pletely okay  with  the  minister  to  drop  the 
protection  for  female  employees,  irrespective 
of  their  age,  who  work  between  12  o'clock 
midnight  and  6  a.m.,  be  they  17,  16,  15  or 
14  years  old.  Th's  is  now  okay  by  the  labour 
ministry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  because 
that  section  has  been  dropped  from  the  Act 
as  well  in  this  section. 

The  hours  of  work,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  still 
retained  at  eight  hours  a  day  and  48  hours 
a  week.  There  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  it  at 
that  high  figure  of  48  hours  in  the  week;  it 
should  be  reduced  to  40  hours  in  the  week. 

The  equal  benefits  section  appears  to  pro- 
hibit differences  in  pensions,  life  insurance, 
sickness,  medical  and  hospital  plans  to  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status. 
However,  as  the  minister  already  mentioned 
in  his  opening  remarks,  this  situation  will 
have  to  be  carefully  looked  at  by  the  regula- 
tions, and  in  those  regulations  he  can  cer- 
tainly make  exceptions.  I  would  like  the  min- 
ister to  assure  the  House  that  any  exceptions 
made  to  equality  here  under  life  insurance, 
pensions,  sickness  and  hospital  plans,  etc., 
will  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  actuarial 
differences,  and  no  other. 

I  would  also  hope  those  regulations,  when 
they  come  forward,  will  in  fact  define  the 
status  for  equality  or  for  the  receiving  of 
pensions,  life  insurance,  etc.,  for  common-law 
situations  in  this  province.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  leave  it  to  the  devisers  of  pension 
plans  or  life  insurance  plans  to  define  what 
is  a  common-law  relationship.  The  minister 
has  four  instances  of  definitions  of  common- 
law  relationships;  he  may  well  have  to  do  it, 
not  as  an  overall  definition,  but  for  a  com- 
mon-law relationship  as  it  relates  to  pensions, 
as  it  relates  to  life  insurance,  as  it  relates 
to  hospital  and  medical  plans,  as  it  relates 
to  sickness  insurance.  It  might  not  be  appro- 
priate to  have  one  definition  to  cover  all  cate- 
gories, but  the  minister  must  make  that 
determination.  He  must  set  that  forward;  he 
cannot  leave  this  to  the  private  insurance 
companies  to  make  those  definitions. 

With  respect  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
there  has  been  a  small  step  forward  here,  one 
which  I  hope— perhaps  the  minister  can  be 
clearer  on  this— will  remove  most  of  the  con- 
tentious issues  revolving  around  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  The  new  principle  is  to  pay 
equal  pay,  not  for  equal  work  but  for  work 


that  is  substantially  the  same,  requiring  not 
equal  skill,  effort  and  responsibility  but  sub- 
stantially the  same.  This,  I  think,  should  re- 
solve most  if  not  all  of  the  arguments  one 
gets  into  vis-a-vis  orderlies,  nurses'  aides  and 
costly  grievances  that  have  to  be  fought— 
so  on.  In  that  sense,  if  that  once  and  for  all 
gets  rid  of  that  argument  and  gets  rid  of  the 
costly  grievances  that  have  to  be  fought  over 
this  situation,  that  certainly  is  a  step  forward. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  minister's  comments 
on  that. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  sections  of  this  bill, 
damn  themselves  in  the  notes.  When  we  get 
to  the  termination  pay  section  of  this  Act  it 
says:  "There  is  no  change  in  substance." 
Well  it  is  a  disgrace  that  there  is  no  change 
in  substance. 

There  is  no  increase  in  the  length  of  notice 
t:me  to  employees.  There  have  been  research 
studies  done  on  this,  and  there  is  one  other 
jurisdiction  in  Canada  which  is  ahead  of  the 
Ontario  section.  Quebec  gives  four  weeks  or 
one  month  of  notice  after  one  year,  as  op- 
posed to  Ontario's  one  week  of  notice  for 
two  years  or  less. 

On  mass  layoffs  as  well,  in  both  Quebec 
and  Manitoba,  10  workers,  not  50,  is  the 
requirement  for  termination  notice  over  a 
four- week  period.  We  have  argued  for  at 
least  three  years,  to  my  knowledge,  about 
50  being  far  too  high  a  number  to  qualify 
for  a  mass  layoff  termination  notice,  and  two 
other  provinces  in  Canada  have  reduced  that 
figure  to  10. 

In  terms  of  non-mass  layoffs,  simply  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  termination  notice 
required,  I  think  we  could  quite  acceptably 
take  the  one  month  after  one  year  provision 
from  Quebec,  with  two  months  in  the  period 
from  one  to  two  years,  three  months  in  the 
period  from  two  to  five  years,  and  six  months 
thereafter. 

Some  of  the  research  studies  done  by  the 
minister's  own  ministry  have  some  thoughts 
on  the  length  of  termination  notice  or  ter- 
mination pay  in  lieu  of  notice.  Those  studies 
indicate  that  the  justification  for  notice  and 
the  length  of  notice  rests  on  the  usefulness 
for  personal  adjustment  and  mitigation  of  the 
psychological  shock,  particularly  for  older, 
long-term  workers,  in  finding  themselves 
about  to  be  terminated. 

There  is  no  particular  correlation  between 
finding  a  job  and  length  of  termination,  but 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  usefulness  of  a 
long  period  is  to  help  accomplish  the  psycho- 
logical adjustments  that  must  occur,  particu- 
larly  for   older   employees    who    have   more 
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trouble  anyway  in  being  relocated,  and  par- 
ticularly as  they  move  from  a  high  seniority 
situation  where  they  had  specialized  skills 
and  experience  to  a  situation  where  those 
very  specialized  skills  and  experience  become 
a  disadvantage  in  relocating. 

We  owe  it  to  our  older  employees  in  th's 
province  to  ensure  that  more  notice  of  ter- 
mination be  allowed  to  take  place  in  order 
that  they  be  able  to  adjust  to  new  re-employ- 
ment, as  well  as  to  find  that  employment. 

There  are  other  things  that  have  not  been 
done  in  this  section,  which  cry  out  to  be 
done  and  which  are  of  great  concern  to  me. 
Nothing  has  been  done  about  termination  at 
the  time  of  a  strike.  A  private  member's  bill 
was  introduced  and  debated  in  this  House 
shortly  after  the  Hall  Lamp  situation;  and 
the  minister  knows  the  details  of  that.  We 
had  another  one  in  Tillsonburg,  just  a  short 
time  ago,  where  employees  were  terminated 
while  a  strike  was  in  progress.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  section  which  says  to  the 
employer  he  must  pay  the  termination  pay 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Another  private  member's  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  debated  in  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  section  on  termination  relating 
to  actions  by  the  government,  actions  in 
which  a  plant  is  closed  down  because  of 
governmental  action,  in  Which,  when  the 
Act  was  subsequently  amended,  termination 
pay  is  to  be  paid  only  when  notice  comes 
forward  under  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act. 

This  arose  in  the  Act  out  of  the  thought 
that  maybe  Canada  Metals  and  so  on  may  be 
closed  down  under  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  order.  But  what  became  clear  at 
that  time  was  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  probably  didn't  have  the  authority 
to  so  do,  and  what  would  have  to  be  done, 
if  the  plant  needed  to  be  closed,  would  be 
a  termination  under  the  Health  Act. 

We  argued  at  the  time  that  that  should  be 
included.  In  fact  this  whole  section,  rather 
than  paying  just  "the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act,"  it  should  reasonably  read  "by  any 
statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;"  and  "the 
employer  shall  pay  the  termination  pay  upon 
closure."  It  should  be  made  to  cover  any 
Act  or  statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  not 
just  the  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

The  problem  of  bankruptcies  has  been 
mentioned  quite  recently  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly aired  there.  Again,  it's  the  Bankruptcy 


Act  which  places  the  workers'  benefits  in 
third  place  I  understand  the  minister  is  talk- 
ing with  the  senior  level  of  government  on 
restoring  workers'  wages,  presumably  vaca- 
tion pay  and  the  termination  pay,  to  the 
number  one  position,  except  that  when  a 
bankruptcy  occurs  there  may  not  be  enough 
funds  even  to  pay  those  provisions  to  the 
employees. 

I  suggested  to  the  minister  that  there 
should  be  a  termination  pay  insurance  fund 
to  which  all  employers  would  contribute  a 
small  amount  —  because  there  are  not  that 
many  bankruptcies  in  the  province— so  that 
the  workers,  when  they  find  themselves  in 
that  position,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  changed  or  not,  would  in 
fact  receive  their  full  wages,  would  in  fact 
receive  their  vacation  pay  entitlements  and 
would  in  fact  receive  the  termination  pay 
given  to  them  under  this  section  of  the  Act. 
There  does  not  need  to* be  a  great  big  new 
bureaucracy  either  to  collect  that  or  disburse 
it.  The  disbursement  could  be  immediate, 
and  if  anything  can  be  collected  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  or  receivership  provisions  it 
would  be  taken  and  given  back  into  the 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
further  remarks  to  make? 

Mr.  Bounsall:   I  do  have  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  please? 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  adjournment,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  members  that  on  Monday  we  will 
continue  with  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and  pro- 
ceed to  debate  Bill  136,  the  Land  Transfer 
Tax;  and  Bill  155,  the  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority  Act.  The  House  leader  (Mr. 
Winkler)  will  be  back  on  Monday  and  he 
will  announce  the  balance  of  the  business 
when  he  gets  here. 

Hon.  Mr  Grossman  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

iThe  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  pleased 
to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  30  students 
from  Fern  Ave.  Public  School  who  are  in  the 
east  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  I  have  received  the  third  report  of  the 
Ontario  Commission  on  the  Legislature. 

Statements  by  the  ministry 


REPORT  ON  ELECTION  EXPENSES 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  ( Premier ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
relating  to  the  report  you  have  just  tabled, 
which  I  guess  none  of  us  has  read  yet,  there 
are  just  two  preliminary  observations  I  would 
like  to  make. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  will  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  re- 
port and  that  all  members  of  the  House  will 
wish  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study  it. 
Certainly  this  will  be  my  approach  and  that 
of  the  government. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  and  I  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  commission  was  asked  to  undertake  this 
study.  I  said  then  that  my  personal  point  of 
view  was  that  full  disclosure  of  contributions 
to  political  parties  should  be  the  basis  or  the 
cornerstone  of  any  set  of  procedures  or 
changes  that  are  adopted.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  I  indicated  this  probably 
had  to  be  established  in  legislation,  and  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  that  fact.  So  no  matter 
what  else  may  be  in  the  report  and  what  the 
views  of  the  members  may  be,  I  am  saying 
to  the  House  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  the 
government's  standpoint,  this  aspect  of  elec- 
tion financing  'will  form  part  of  the  legislation 
when  brought  before  the  House. 

I  think  it's  also  important  to  restate  what 
I  said  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  or  sometime 
last  week,  when  I  was  asked  if  this  report 
would  be  dealt  with— that  is  legislated— prior 
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to  the  next  election.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
obviously  a  fairly  voluminous  report  and  will 
require,  I  think,  a  fair  amount  of  detailed 
consideration,  but  certainly  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's intent  that  it  be  legislated  as  soon  as 
possible  and  certainly  before  any  general 
election  is  called. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  members 
of  the  House  study  this  and  study  it  care- 
fully. I  sense  that  it  is  a  fairly  far-reaching 
document  in  terms  of  its  recommendations 
and  will  be,  I  think,  a  very  significant  step 
forward  in  terms  of  the  political  process  here 
in  this  province,  hopefully  removing  some 
aspects  from  the  questioning  and  some  degree 
of  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
as  it  relates  to  election  finance.  Personally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
very  detailed  consideration  of  it  and,  I  am 
sure,  quite  substantial  discussion  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing. 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  undertook  during  the  estimates 
to  report  back  to  the  House  on  the  details 
surrounding  Ontario  Housing  Corp.'s  South 
Milton  land  assembly.  I  have  waited  until  to- 
day to  make  this  statement  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  all  the  relative  material  is  placed 
before  the  House  so  the  members  and  the 
public  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  assembly. 

The  land  acquisition  situation  in  the  South 
Milton  area  in  the  fall  of  1973^and  we  must 
examine  the  assembly  in  that  light— was  out- 
lined by  me  on  Nov.  14.  The  situation  at  that 
time  was  as  follows: 

The  parkway  belt  west  study,  published 
June  6,  1973,  specifically  delineated  South 
Milton  as  a  site  for  future  urban  growth. 

Restrictions  on  substantial  urban  growth 
within  the  present  metro  boundary,  plus  the 
dynamic  Toronto  land  market,  made  it  essen- 
tial for  the  province  to  move  quickly  to 
acquire  sufficient  acreage  so  as  to  dampen 
the  pattern  of  future  land  speculation. 
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Prices  in  the  Milton  area,  along  with  other 
heavily  urbanized  areas,  were  escalating 
monthly. 

Rapidly  rising  prices  forced  OHG  out  of 
two  of  the  four  assembly  areas  originally 
selected. 

In  order  to  give  the  hon.  members  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  was  happening  in  the  land 
market  at  that  time  in  areas  immediately 
south  and  east  of  this  assembly,  I  am  tabling 
a  sampling  of  private  transactions,  the  major- 
ity of  which  occurred  in  late  1973  and  early 
1974.  This,  I  think,  will  tend  to  put  our 
actions  into  the  proper  perspective. 

To  the  south  of  the  OHC  assembly:  Eastern 
Holdings  paid  $17,319  more  per  acre  for  land 
than  it  cost  two  years  previously;  Whitehall 
Development  Corp.  paid  $10,513  more  per 
acre  than  the  previous  purchaser  six  months 
prior;  Andrews  Paving  and  Engineering  Ltd. 
paid  $6,634  per  acre  more  than  the  land  sold 
for  a  year  earlier. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Weren't 
those  all  in  Mississauga? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  To  the  east  of  the  OHC 
assembly:  Rindor  Holdings  paid  $4,867  per 
acre  more  than  the  previous  purchaser  18 
months  prior;  Archway  Builders  had  to  pay 
$6,500  per  acre  higher  than  the  price  for 
which  the  land  turned  over  just  three  months 
previously. 

In  other  words,  private  assemblers  using 
their  best  judgement  were  paying  increases 
of  up  to  38  per  cent  a  month  for  lands  adja- 
cent to  OHCs  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

,,  Turning  now  to  a  chronological  outline  of 
our  activities  in  South  Milton  where  our  hope 
was  to  assemble  approximately  4,000  acres 
out  of  the  8,000  designated  in  the  parkway 
belt  west  study  for  future  urban  growth,  on 
Oct.  18,  1973,  Mr.  S.  C.  Procter,  director  of 
land  acquisition  for  OHC,  made  a  preliminary 
assessment  of  the  South  Milton  area.  I  am 
tabling,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Proc- 
ter's notes  concerning  the  site.  Attached  to 
Mr.  Procter's  notes  were  samplings  of  real 
estate  properties  listed  for  sale  in  the  area. 
They  indicated  prices  ranging  from  a  low  of 
$3,500  per  acre  to  a  high  of  $20,000  an  acre. 

After  discussjons  with  senior  OHC  officials, 
Mr.  Procter  was  then  instructed  to  meet  with 
officials  of  Gibson  Willoughby  Ltd.  on  Oct. 
25;  1973  to  determine  that  firm's  capability 
to  assemble  land  on  behalf  of  OHC.  The 
Gibson  Willoughby  firm  was  approached  be- 
cause it  had  considerable  expertise  in  land 
assembly;  could  assemble  a  very  competent 


team  from  its  Toronto  office;  was  extremely 
knowledgeable  about  the  area;  and  use  of  a 
private  firm  helps  to  maintain  confidentiality. 
On  Oct.  31,  1973,  the  OHC  board  of  direc- 
tors approved  the  general  strategy,  and  staff 
then  began  negotiations  with  the  Gibson 
Willoughby  firm.  On  Nov.  5,  1973,  the  first 
operational  meeting  was  held  with  Gibson 
Willoughby  and  our  solicitor  was  instructed 
to  commence  having  photographs  taken  of 
the  deeds  in  the  land  registry  office.  This 
work  commenced  Nov.  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I'm  tabling  a 
receipt  for  fees  paid  for  this  work,  together 
with  extracts  of  these  titles  prepared  from  the 
photographs  in  the  solicitor's  office.  There 
were  119  titles  searched  and  they  indicated 
prices  being  paid  in  the  South  Milton  area 
which  ranged  as  follows:  In  August,  1966, 
$3,000  an  acre;  in  January,  1968,  $1,000  an 
acre;  in  February,  1969,  $2,468  an  acre;  in 
May,  1969,  $2,651  an  acre;  in  August,  1969, 
$2,578  an  acre;  in  September,  1969,  $2,515 
an  acre;  in  November,  1969,  $2,799  an  acre; 
in  January,  1970,  $2,936  an  acre;  and  in 
November,  1972,  $3,026  per  acre. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that's  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  prices  actually  paid 
for  the  land  over  the  years  in  the  South 
Milton  area.  It  shows  OHC  was  fully  aware 
of  land  prices  in  the  area  prior  to  its  deci- 
sion to  set  initial  target  prices  for  acquisition. 

On  Nov.  13,  1973  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  OHC  and  Gibson  Willoughby  to  act 
on  our  behalf  in  the  assembly  of  this  land. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tabling  that  agreement. 
Because  some  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  qualifications  of  t>ose  associated 
with  the  assembly,  I  am  tabling  a  list  of 
OHC  officials  and  our  agents,  together  with 
their  qualifications. 

While  awaiting  the  title  search  .summa- 
tions, Gibson  Willoughy  made  inquiries  on 
properties  for  sale  and  determined  prices 
being  asked  at  that  time  in  the  immediate 
area.  No  decision  regarding  the  initial  ofTer- 
ing  prices  was.  made  until  after  .the  title 
searches  were  received.  On  Noy.  23,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  executive  vice-president  of  Ci' 
Willoughby,  met  with  Mr.  Procter  to  set 
the  date  When  acquisition  would,  probably 
commence..  At  that  meeting  the  .initial  offer- 
ing of  $3,000  an  acre  was  established.  This 
was  not  to  be  exceeded  without  further 
instructions.  I  am  tabling  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Procter's  minutes  of.  that  meet- 
ing. 

During  the  course  of  the  ctebate  on  the 
estimates,  I  was  asked  why  we  didn't  carry 
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out  an  individual  appraisal  of  each  parcel 
of  land  in  the  assembly  area.  The  appraisal 
process,  Mr.  Speaker,  involves  a  detailed 
inspection  of  the  land,  and  eventually  alerts 
all  the  owners  in  that  area  that  an  assembly 
is  under  way  and  tends  to  drive  up  the 
prices.  Furthermore,  formal  appraisals  would 
have  created  a  time  delay  at  a  period!  when 
prices  were  rising  very  rapidly  and  OHC 
and  its  agents  had  already  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  market. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  maintain  con- 
fidentiality of  the  purchases.  For  example, 
our  agents  were  instructed  to  assume  first, 
second  and  third  mortgages  rather  than  offer 
cash,  to  mask  the  fact  that  the  government 
was  involved.  After  considerable  effort,  the 
corporation  found  no  owners  willing  to  sell 
at  $3,000  an  acre,  and  on  Dec.  6,  Mr. 
Procter  instructed  Gibson  Willoughby  to  be- 
gin raising  the  offer. 

I  now  wish  to  table,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  list 
of  all  the  transactions  up  to  and  including 
April  11,  1974.  This  list  indicates  that  the 
first  purchase  was  on  Dec.  19  at  a  price  of 
$4,500,  and  that  the  lowest  price  we  were 
able  to  obtain  in  that  area  was  on  Dec.  28 
at  $4,100.  You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  average  price  paid  for  the  2,300  acres, 
the  total  acreage  that  we  acquired,  was 
$5,384. 

Specific  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
transactions  with  Morris  Freedman  of  Bon- 
nydon  Ltd.  The  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Freed- 
man and  one  of  our  agents  was  Dec.  12, 
1973.  Mr.  Freedman  first  indicated  he  would 
not  sell,  but  later  that  day,  When  rejecting 
an  offer  of  $4,500  an  acre,  said  he  would 
think  about  selling  and  let  us  know. 

On  Dec.  17,  he  indicated  he  had  400  acres 
for  sale  at  $5,500  an  acre  and  said  he  was 
consultant  for  other  persons  and  groups  who 
might  sell  at  this  price.  On  Jan.  11,  1974, 
Mr.  Freedman  indicated  he  could  deliver 
approximately  1,250  acres  at  $6,250  per  acre. 
Gibson  Willoughby  offered  $4,750  an  acre, 
the  maximum  that  they  were  authorized  to 
offer  at  that  date.  After  further  negotiations, 
Mr.  Freedlman  offered  to  deliver  the  full 
package  for  $5,500  an  acre. 

On  that  same  day  Gibson  Willoughby 
notified  OHC  that  the  principals  of  Bonny- 
don  Ltd.  were  offering  11  properties  on  the 
following  terms:  They  were  prepared  to  sell 
the  entire  package  at  $5,500  an  acre,  but 
were  not  prepared  to  sell  individual  parts  of 
their  package.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  an  all  or  nothing  offer  which  required 
an  early  response  from  OHC. 


The  properties  offered  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  entire  area  and  without  them 
the  assembly  would  lose  its  viability.  They 
represented  one-quarter  of  the  total  acreage 
of  the  desired  acquisition.  Most  of  the  own- 
ers within  the  assembly  area  had  been  ap- 
proached by  this  time  and  asking  prices  had 
been  determined.  The  majority  of  them  re- 
quired a  price  in  excess  of  $5,500  an  acre. 
In  other  words,  acquisition  of  these  11  prop- 
erties were  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
land  assembly,  and  the  price  was  comparable 
or  lower  than  was  asked  for  similar  prop- 
erties. In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tabling  a  map  which  indicates  the  locations 
of  the  Bonnydon  lands  in  reference  to  the 
overall  assembly. 

Some  members  have  indicated  that  the 
information  concerning  the  previous  prices 
paid  by  the  Freedman-related  firms  might 
have  been  easily  ascertained  by  checking 
the  registry  office.  This  is  not  so.  Full  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Freedman  options 
or  purchases  was  not  available  to  us  at  the 
registry  office  on  Jan.  11.  We  had  to  make 
our  decision  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  market  at  that  time,  on  the  value 
of  these  lands  to  the  overall  assembly,  and 
on  the  experience  gained  by  many  weeks  of 
continuous  negotiation. 

On  April  8,  1974,  the  last  authorized  pur- 
chase occurred  at  $6,000  an  acre  from  J. 
Cecchine.  All  the  other  prices  which  were 
determined  in  the  area  were  above  this 
figure.  For  example,  owners  were  asking 
$6,600  an  acre,  $8,000  an  acre  and  $10,000 
an  acre.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tabling  details  as  of  March  31,  1974,  of 
the  lands  in  the  assembly  area  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  buy,  along  with  notations 
outlining  the  nature  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  reasons  for  not  purchasing  those  remain- 
ing lands. 

Let  me  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker.  First,  in 
regard  to  the  criticism  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient pre-planning  or  investigation  of 
prices  in  the  assembly  area:  1.  A  complete 
search  of  all  relevant  land  titles  did  take 
place,  together  with  an  analysis  of  trans- 
actions and  prices.  2.  Both  OHC  personnel 
and  Gibson  Willoughby  reviewed  those 
prices.  3.  There  were  assessments  of  the 
market  situations,  both  by  OHC  and  Gibson 
Willoughby,  based  on  recent  sales  and 
offerings  in  the  area.  4.  The  initial  Gibson 
Willoughby  offer  of  $3,000  was  set  after 
joint  OHC-Gibson  Willoughby  consideration. 

Considering  the  procedure  used  to  purchase 
land  within  the  assembly.  1.  There  were 
tough  negotiations   throughout.   2.   The   gov- 
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ernment's  agents  didn't  go  out  with  cash  in 
hand  but  rather  bargained  closely  and 
operated  under  price  guidelines.  3.  These 
agents  were  highly  skilled  negotiators  who 
knew  the  area  well.  4.  There  were  con- 
tinuous and  close  consultations  between  the 
two  teams,  confidentiality  was  maintained 
and  OHC  approved  all  prices. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  OHC  used  poor 
business  acumen  and  knowingly  allowed  con- 
siderable speculative  profit,  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker:  1.  The  technique  we  used  in  this 
assembly— the  same  technique  used  by  other 
governments  and  the  private  sector— was  re- 
lated to  the  market  at  that  time.  2.  The 
market  was  one  of  rapidly  spiralling  price. 

3.  We  had  to  buy  near  market  or  else  aban- 
don the  concept  of  a  landbank  at  that  time. 

4.  We  accepted  this  fact  and,  as  a  result, 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  area, 
cooled  speculation  and  provided  the  poten- 
tial for  future  urban  development. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  members 
that  we  should  have  used  the  Expropriations 
Act  to  acquire  these  properties.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  a  hearing  of  necessity 
is  required  to  consider  whether  the  taking 
of  the  land  is  clear,  sound  and  reasonable. 
In  order  to  provide  this  information,  a  com- 
prehensive development  plan  would  have  to 
be  prepared.  I  want  to  remind  the  members, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  statement  announcing 
the  South  Milton  assembly,  that  the  ultimate 
specific  use  of  these  lands  at  the  time  of 
purchase  was  not  fully  established.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  questionable  that  such  an 
expropriation  hearing  could  have  been 
successsful. 

In  the  question  periods  last  week  a  num- 
ber of  specific  questions  were  raised  by 
hon.  members.  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr.  Lewis)  asked,  on  Nov.  21,  if  the 
government  has  used  real  estate  firms  to 
assemble  land  on  other  occasions.  I  would 
refer  the  hon.  member  to  page  5285  of  Han- 
sard as  this  has  already  been  answered. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Will  the  min- 
ister answer  yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  asked,  on  Nov.  21,  how 
much  the  legal  firm  was  paid.  I  would  in- 
form him  that  the  answer  is  $48,475.  This 
rate  is  below  tariff  and  was  negotiated  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  acquisition  price.  Fees  paid  to  Gibson 
Willoughby,  at  five  per  cent  for  the  first 
$100,000  and  2.5  per  cent  thereafter,  were 
$301,973,  also  below  tariff. 


Mr.  Shulman:  A  real  bargain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  asked  on  Nov.  19  if  Gibson  Willoughby 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  some  250  acres 
from  a  father  and  son  who  had  previously 
listed  their  land  for  $1,500  an  acre  and  had 
received  no  buyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  father,  Mr.  Robert  Mar- 
shall sold  his  property  in  1969  for  $2,600  an 
acre.  This  transaction  fell  through  in  June, 
1969.  Later  that  year  Mr.  Marshall  listed  the 
property,  again  for  90  days,  at  $1,700  per 
acre,  excluding  buildings  and  a  small  parcel, 
without  any  success.  Three  years  later,  Mr. 
Marshall  sold  his  farm,  including  all  buildings 
and  property,  to  agents  of  OHC  for  $4,500 
per  acre.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  period  of  three  years  this  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

On  Nov.  19  the  same  member  asked  if  we 
would  explain  the  purchase  of  100  acres 
which  he  stated  was  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Smith  on  Dec.  12,  1973,  for  $3,300  an  acre 
and  then: 

Smith  then  agreed  to  sell  it  to  Bonnydon,  one  of 
the  companies  we  talked  about;  Bonnydon  agreed  to 
transfer  it  to  Moccasin  Trail  and  then,  on  Jan  16, 
1974,  Moccasin  Trail  agreed  to  sell  it  to  Gibson 
Willoughby  Ltd.,  apparently  nominees  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  $5,500  an  acre. 

The  hon.  member  is  referring  to  one  of  the 
11  properties  offered  by  Bonnydon  Ltd.,  this 
being  a  property  of  84  acres.  As  legal  prob- 
lems were  encountered  in  title,  the  land  was 
not  purchased  by  OHC. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  refused  to  sell  because 
he  thought  he  was  being  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  also  inquired  on  Nov.  21  about  property 
owned  by  persons  named  Stewart  and  Knox, 
on  lot  7,  concession  8,  which  was  allegedly 
offered  to  OHC  in  1973  by  these  persons. 
Mr.  Speaker,  OHC  has  determined  that  at 
no  time  was  this  land  offered  to  our  agents; 
nor  was  any  contact  made  with  Stewart  or 
Knox.  The  parcel  in  question  was  eventually 
acquired  by  OHC  as  part  of  the  1,250  acres 
offered  by  Bonnydon. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  wrong,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Members  have  asked  for 
the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  tabled 
them. 

Members  have  questioned  the  manner  in 
which  OHC  assembled  the  land  in  South 
Milton.    In   my   opinion  my  statements   have 
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refuted  the  allegations  made  about  the  busi- 
ness procedures  followed  by  OHC. 

Members  have  stated  that  the  method  of 
assembling  the  land  allowed  unconscionable 
speculative  profits  to  certain  individuals.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  I  say  the  corporation  paid 
market  value  for  the  lands  in  South  Milton. 
I  also  want  to  say  again  that  we  paid  market 
value  to  all  persons  from  whom  we  purchased 
land  in  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  members 
must  understand  that  if  we  were  not  prepared 
to  pay  market  value  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  assemble  these  lands,  and  our  objec- 
tive was  to  assemble  land  to  provide  for  land 
banking  for  future  urban  development.  We 
assembled  2,300  acres  at  an  average  price  of 
$5,384. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Was 
there  a  necessity  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  This  acreage,  at  this 
price,  I  am  very  confident  will  prove  to  be  a 
wise  investment  and  will  complement  the 
province's  overall  land-use  planning.  Thank 
you. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr. 
Paterson),  to  introduce  to  you,  sir,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  120  students  from 
Leamington  District  Secondary  School?  Would 
you  join  me  in  welcoming  them  and  their 
teacher,  Mr.  Keith  Campbell? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Minister  of  Housing,  in 
his  concern  for  building  up  the  landbank 
particularly,  has  he  got  a  policy  of  not  ap- 
proving the  use  of  landbank  properties  for 
housing  in  those  areas  which  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  regional  government?  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  thousand  acres  in 
Brant,  right  next  to  the  city  of  Brantford. 
Has  he  indicated  he  will  not  permit  that 
development  to  go  forward  unless  there  is  a 
regional  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  is  concerned,  I 
would  say  any  land  development  will  be  in 
co-ordination  with  the  province's  overall  plan 
for  development,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 


regional  governments  or  the  area  municipali- 
ties involved,  and  after  full  determination 
has  been  made  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  land 
at  that  particular  time.  I  do  not  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  specific  fact  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers,  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
any  such  development  will  come  under  my 
full  consideration  and  will  not  be  made  with- 
out all  of  the  various  ministries  of  this  govern- 
ment being  involved. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
we  are  concerned  with  the  costs  paid  for  the 
property,  would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
in  the  situation  he  has  outlined  in  detail  in 
response  to  our  questions,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  consideration  given  to  the  utilization 
of  these  lands  for  the  establishment  of  new 
housing  projects,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Brantford,  they  have 
independently  acquired  land  for  housing 
projects  on  their  own,  with  this  thousand  acres 
sitting  there  waiting  to  be  developed? 

Further,  is  the  minister  not  aware  that  the 
reason  being  given  in  that  particular  area 
for  the  thousand  acres  not  being  developed, 
is  that  the  minister  refuses  to  consider  the 
development  since  there  is  no  regional 
government  in  place  or  in  the  offing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  deem  that  to  be  a  new 
question,  and  not  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  regional  government  there,  I 
do  not  believe  that  has  any  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  the  development  of  land.  The  de- 
velopment of  land  in  any  particular  area,  as 
I  said  before,  depends  on  the  demand  for 
housing,  the  demand  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, or  whatever  else  the  land  might  be 
developed  for;  but  we  would  deal  with  the 
municipality  involved,  whether  it's  regional, 
area  or  local. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West  with  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Yes,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Housing, 
how  does  he  defend  what  emerges,  in  this 
saga  of  a  government  that  pays  market  value, 
which  amounts  to  extreme  speculative  profits 
for  those  who  hold  land  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  speculative  gain  and  who  hold  it 
apparently  to  sell  to  the  government,  which 
becomes  the  agent  to  satisfy  the  speculative 
dreams?  How  does  he  justify  that  in  the 
Ministry  of  Housing,  given  his  alleged  attack 
through  the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act  and 
his  devotion  to  low-cost  housing?  How  does 
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he  engage  in  purchases  which  satisfy  the  most 
extreme  and  gross  speculative  appreciation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  week,  when  we  purchased  these 
properties,  as  the  hon.  member  is  well  aware, 
we  did  not  have  the  land  speculation  tax. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  we  had,  we  wouldn't 
have  had  the  spiralling  prices.  We  have  said 
continually  that  the  land  speculation  tax  has 
been  a  very  effective  method  of  controlling 
prices.  However,  at  fhat  time,  prices  were 
escalating  very  rapidly  in  that  area.  By  con- 
trolling the  overall  area  by  buying  certain 
properties,  we  have  set  the  pattern  of  price. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Sure; 
very  high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  we  had  not,  the  prices 
could  have  been  much  higher  than  they  are 
now.  The  land  speculation  tax  is  effective 
now  but  it  wasn't  then.  That's  the  point. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  made  them 
high. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  why  the  government 
needed  the  tax— because  of  its  own  specula- 
tive activity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  minister  explain 
whether  he  was  correct  in  the  statement  he 
gave  this  afternoon,  when  he  said-if  I  heard 
him  correctly-the  prices  weren't  fixed  until 
Dec.  6,  as  contrasted  with  the  statement  he 
made  in  the  Legislature  on  Nov.  14,  as  re- 
ported on  page  5286,  when  he  said  that  prices 
were  fixed  in  mid-October?  Which  was  cor- 
rect, October  or  December?  Which  informa- 
tion do  we  believe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
have  to  go  back  to  establish  very  clearly  in 
my  mind  what  we  were  referring  to  in  the 
previous  statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  think  he  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  taken  time  on  this 
statement  to  make  sure  that  the  facts- 
Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  minister  take  no  time 
on  the  other  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  took  time  on  this  state- 
ment to  make  sure  that  what  I'm  referring  to 
is  right.   I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for 


Downsview,  and  any  other  member,  that  the 
statement  here  is  correct.  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  my  other  statement  was  correct.  We 
may  not  be  referring  to  the  same  particular 
transactions;  maybe  we  should  check  that  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  government  is  in  fact  in 
the  business   of  speculating  in  land— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Buying  land,  not  specu- 
lating. 

Mr.  Deans:  -and  that  at  the  time  that 
that  land  is  subdivided  and  finally  offered 
to  individuals  for  purchase  it  will  he  at  the 
then  current  market  value,  which  is  likely 
to  be  determined  by  the  surrounding  land 
owned  by  the  private  developers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  why  there  is  a  housing 
crisis  and  why  no  one  can  afford  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  question 
has  been  placed.  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  much  does  the  mem- 
ber think  it  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Singer:  They're  not  going  to  build  on 
that  land  for  25  years. 

Hon.   Mr.    Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker,   I  do   not 
believe  that  the  government,  at  any  tini* 
in  the  land  speculation  business  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  say,  though,  that  if  the 
member  for  Wentworth  were  to  listen  to  hi.s 
leader  he  would  have  heard  him  say:  "Let's 
buy  up  150,000  acres." 

Mr.  Lewis:  At  the  original  purchase  pru  >•, 
with  the  addition  of  holding  costs,  but  with- 
out a  penny  for  speculation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  "Let's  go  out  and  buy 
150,000  acres-let's  buy  the  150.000  acres 
by  confiscation." 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  Comay  said,  that 
was  the  government's  task  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Now  let's  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  the  task  force  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  socialist  party  would 
like  to  take  everybody's  rights  away. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh  come  on! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  This  party  is  going  to 
make  sure  we  respect  the  rights  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.   Lewis:   On   a  point  of  privilege,   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  member  going  to 
give  us  a  speech  again? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  just  a  footnote. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Your  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  don't  have  to  accept  that 
kind  of  claptrap.  The  proposition  we've  put 
forward  is  based  on  the  government's  task 
force  report  of  1973  and  don't  forget  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  have  to  be  misrepre- 
sented by  that  kind  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  developing  into  a  de- 
bate, which  is  out  of  order.  Does  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  have  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  supplementary 
question  of  the  same  minister  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  will  permit  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  him  to 
clarify  the  profit  of  $1  million  that  was  ap- 
parently associated  with  just  the  seven  trans- 
actions that  were  brought  to  his  attention 
originally,  I  guess  two  weeks  ago,  associated 
with  the  one  family,  Freedman,  and  their 
three  companies.  Now,  would  he  not  agree 
that  surely  there  is  some  question  in  the 
utilization  of  public  funds,  both  federal  and 
provincial,  for  the  acquisition  of  land  under 
these  purposes,  when  a  profit  of  $1  million 
is  associated  with  only  600  acres?  Surely  the 
justification  that  the  prices  were  spiralling 
and  the  minister's  statement  that  he  was  only 
trying  to  buy  out  the  speculators- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  question 
has  been  placed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —is  one  that  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
deavoured—as I  said  I  would— to  make  the 
statement  as  clear  as  possible  so  even  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  could  understand 
it.   Now  I  don't  see  how  he  can  misunder- 


stand what  I've  said.  Prices  were  escalating. 
We  paid  market  value.  Whether  the  price 
we  paid  gave  someone  a  profit  of  $1  million- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  profit  of  $1  million 
on  600  acres;  maybe  even  the  minister  can 
understand   that   is    unconscionable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —or  whether  it  gave  them 
a  profit  of  $200,000  is  not  the  relevant  fact. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  is  called  specula- 
tion by  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  whole  land  assembly 
had  to  be  considered  in  its  total  aspect.  It 
wasn't  how  much  somebody  made  out  of  one 
piece  of  property  or  how  much  they  made 
out  of  10  or  11;  it  was  on  the  total  number 
of  acres  acquired.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  doesn't  take  a 
look  at  the  statement  first  of  all  to  see  where 
the  properties  are,  if  he  doesn't  already  know 
where  they  are  located,  so  he  may  see  how 
essential  they  were  to  the  overall  assembly; 
and  then  make  some  statements  if  he  wants 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  pertaining  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Civil  Service  Association.  Since 
we  didn't  get  a  very  rational  answer  on  Fri- 
day to  the  same  question,  will  the  minister 
explain  why  he  does  not  now  introduce  the 
amendments  to  the  Crown  Employees  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act  so  that  these  particular 
matters,  which  are  extremely  sensitive  in 
negotiations  with  the  civil  service,  could  at 
least  be  made  public  and  would  hopefully 
withdraw  some  of  the  pressures  from  the 
'negotiations  which  are  so  far  so  unsuccessful? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  would  thank  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  question. 
I  would  say  that  the  information  that  was 
imparted  to  him  on  Friday  was  absolutely 
correct— and  I  have  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Information  which  was 
one    of    those    garbled    political    statements. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  However,  as  a  further 
elaboration,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  directed  a  question 
to  the  Premier  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
discussions  with  the  CSAO  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Crown  Employees  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the 
amendments  will  have  a  substantial  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  current  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  believe  this 
would  indeed  be  the  case,  but  I  am  not  en- 
couraged by  the  public  utterances  of  the 
leaders  of  the  CSAO. 

Mr.  Deans:  Will  the  minister  stop  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Darrow  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  the  changes  in  the  arbitra- 
tion system  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
course  of  current  negotiations.  He  indicates 
that  the  61.5  per  cent  wage  demand  is  quite 
independent  of  the  request  for  changes  in 
the  arbitration  procedures  and  it  appears 
that  the  leaders  of  the  CSAO  will  encourage 
a  withdrawal  of  services  on  Jan.  1  if  their 
wage  demands  are  not  met,  regardless  of  any 
changes  we  might  contemplate  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  the  House  that  the  CSAO  has  re- 
sponded to  my  request  for  a  second  meeting 
between  officials  and  the  CSAO  and  the  Man- 
agement Board  of  Cabinet  to  review  their 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  Act,  and  such  a 
meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  10  a.m.,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  may  wish  to  question  me 
after  that  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary: 
Has  the  minister  been  properly  understood 
when  he  said  there  will  be  amendments  to 
that  statute  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  After  our  discussions, 
as  I  indicated  to  the  House  previously,  and 
upon  the  results  of  our  meeting  on  Thursday, 
that  certainly  might  well  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Is  this  the 
first  time  he  is  putting  the  specific  amend- 
ment proposals  to  the  CSAO— this  Thursday 
morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  to  the  proposals  that 
we  currently  have,  the  answer  is  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  that's  very  helpful  to  the 
negotiations! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  if  he  has 
examined  the  effect  that  his  statement  on 
funding  for  the  universities  is  having  with 
the  various  provincially-assisted  universities? 
Has  he  got  anything  of  a  concrete  and  con- 
structive nature  to  resolve  the  problems— 
the  bind  they  find  themselves  in— as  a  re- 
sult of  inadequate  grants,  the  agreement  with 
the  government  that  they  must  not  r 
tuition;  and  the  statement  from  the  Premier 
on  Friday  that  he,  certainly  along  with  every- 
one else  here,  would  be  very  much  against 
keeping  students  out  of  the  universities. 
Under  the  present  grant  system  the  more 
people  they  bring  in  the  more  money  they 
lose. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  recall  that  the  grant  level  we  spoke 
of  is  based  on  this  year's  enrolment  not  next 
year's  enrolment;  so  that  the  universities 
know,  on  account  of  the  slip-year  formula 
as  applied,  the  enrolment  on  which  the 
grant  is  predicated.  Of  course  nobody  can 
say  exactly  what  the  enrolment  will  be  next 
fall.  It  would  appear  from  the  pattern  we 
have  seen  emerging  in  the  last  three  years 
that  there  will  be  some,  but  a  very  modest, 
growth  in  the  universities,  assuming  other 
things  being  equal;  and  particularly  as  far 
as  the  high  schools  are  concerned,  that  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  the  students  will 
be  going  to  the  community  colleges. 

As  far  as  any  change  in  policy  is  con- 
cerned, at  this  present  time  there  is  none, 
Mr.  Speaker.  When  I  met  with  the  college 
presidents  and  the  board  chairmen  I  indicated 
that,  looking  at  the  financial  picture  and  the 
resources  of  the  province,  the  amounts  that 
were  announced  were  the  amounts  they 
should  plan  on. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  letter  Pi 
Macdonald  of  York  University  wrote  to  the 
Globe  and  Mail  the  other  day  about  some 
sort  of  a  short-term  fund.  I  would  mention 
to  the  House,  as  I  think  I  did  previously 
and  as  I  did  mention  to  the  presidents,  that 
the  Council  on  University  Affairs  is  presently 
meeting  with  the  various  institutions  and 
will  complete  its  tour  of  the  15  provim  ially- 
supported  institutions  on  Dec.  21.  With  that 
background,  I  was  very  interested  in  Presi- 
dent Macdonald's  comments. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that, 
while  I  don't  have  the  figures,  the  universities 
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by  prudent  management  do  what  many  busi- 
nesses do  and  have  reserve  funds  for  operating 
and  for  maintenance.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  total  of  those  funds  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  amount  that  the  deficits  which  the 
universities  are  predicting  at  the  present 
time  add  up  to.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
universities  themselves  could  finance  through 
a  bank  to  tide  them  over  the  very  real  short- 
term  financial  difficulties  they  face  while 
they  are  making  plans  to  reduce  some  of 
their  expenditures,  which  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced they  can  in  the  administrative  and  the 
academic  fields. 

I've  been  rather  interested  in  some  of  the 
comments  I  have  read  in  the  last  few  days 
in  this  connection.  I  think  if  we  continue 
to  work  with  the  universities,  as  we  propose 
to  do,  we  will  be  able  to  sort  out  the  prob- 
lems and  sort  them  out  within  the  financial 
capabilities  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  implying,  then,  that  the  statement 
made,  for  example  by  the  president  of 
McMaster  that  they  face  a  $4-million  deficit 
under  this  arrangement  is,  let  us  say  inflated 
or  not  based  on  the  facts  as  he  has  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  he  is  talking  about  his 
current  deficit,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
judge.  I  haven't  looked  at  his  books,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  wrong.  If  he  is  looking  at  a  deficit  as 
opposed  to  any  reserves  that  there  may  be, 
there  may  be  a  different  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
come  back  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
ask  him  this  question:  Since  the  Minister  of 
Housing  argued  that  he  couldn't  use  the 
Expropriations  Act— because  he  wasn't  able 
to  establish  need,  as  it  were,  under  the  Act 
—why  does  the  government  not  introduce  a 
special  Act  for  the  purposes  of  land  banking 
and  provide  within  that  Act  compensation 
at  original  purchase  cost,  plus  holding  costs, 
without  paying  public  money  to  the  extent 
of  a  $1  million  profit  for  speculative  apprecia- 
tion? Wouldn't  that  make  more  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
that  under  consideration.  If  there  is  a  better 
method  to  acquire  lands,  I  would  be  happy 


to  find  out  what  it  is.  At  the  time  we 
assembled  those  lands  that  was  the  best 
known  method  of  assembly. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Given  the  serious  economic  dis- 
location in  the  United  States,  which  is 
already  having  and  will  probably  have  greater 
spillover  effect  in  Ontario  in  the  next  few 
months;  and  given  most  of  the  economic 
indicators  not  being  very  optimistic:  Is  there 
some  kind  of  government  initiative  or  gov- 
ernment programme  rather  more  extensive 
than  winter  works,  which  he  is  prepared  to 
introduce  or  contemplate  over  the  next  num- 
ber of  months  in  consideration  of  pretty 
serious  economic  and  perhaps  even  unemploy- 
ment problems  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
winter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  quite 
obviously  keeping  a  very  close  eye  on  the 
situation.  I,  personally,  have  always  taken  the 
position,  in  dealing  with  economics,  to  be 
realistic  but  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the 
business  community  and  all  of  us. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  realis- 
tic but  at  the  same  time  not  speculate  on 
what  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
is  suggesting  by  way  of  what  he  may  feel 
will  be  a  substantial  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy. There's  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
certainly  in  some  industries  we  are  very 
closely  related  to  our  neighbours  to  the  south, 
particularly  the  automotive  industry,  and  it 
has  had  some  impact  to  date,  although  it  has 
not  been  as  great  as  some  had  anticipated 
and  I  don't  think  there's  any  indication  as  to 
what  the  duration  of  it  will  be  necessarily. 

I  would  only  add  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
quite  obviously  we  are  paying  very  close 
attention  to  it.  We  are  very  interested  in  see- 
ing the  economic  vitality  of  this  jurisdiction 
maintained;  this  is  very  basic  to  whatever 
else  we  do.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  really  not  prepared  to  speculate 
on  a  significant  downturn  or  recession  in  the 
economy.  I,  quite  frankly,  don't  think  that 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  does  that  answer  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  wouldn't  understand  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  Premier  be  prepared  to  advance 
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by  a  year  or  two  certain  of  the  major  munic- 
ipal projects,  some  of  the  housing  programmes 
which  are  now  held  back  for  the  need  of 
capital  funding,  in  order  to  create  jobs  to 
stabilize  the  job  market  over  the  next  several 
months,  because,  the  United  States  apart,  the 
economic  indicators  show  that  Ontario  may 
well  be  in  trouble  in  four  or  five  months' 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  not  just  economic  but  social 
reasons  as  well,  this  government— and  I  think 
it  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated— is 
most  anxious  to  move  ahead  with  its  housing 
programme.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  state 
that  the  hon.  member  has  expressed  some 
concern  here  in  the  past  about  inflation  and 
the  two  can  be  somewhat  contradictory.  While 
there  may  be  some  public  works  that  the 
government  or  the  municipalities  could  under- 
take, we  have  also  committed  ourselves  at 
this  point  to  minimizing  our  own  capital  ex- 
penditures by  reason  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
effect  or  impact  of  inflation.  I  regret  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  leader's  resident  ex- 
pert in  economic  matters  has  left  the  House. 
He  could  help  us  all  with  his  own  expertise. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  The  commodities 
market  opens  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  expert  is  the  Premier 
referring  to? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  The  soya  bean  kid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I  recognize  some 
degree  of  contradiction,  the  policy,  certainly 
at  this  moment,  is  that  we  will  continue  to 
constrain  our  own  capital  works  expenditures. 
We  think  this  is  still  the  proper  route  to  go. 
But  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  first,  it 
has  a  real  impact  on  the  economy  and  we 
want  to  encourage  it;  and  second,  we  think 
there's  a  very  real  social  need  to  be  met,  so 
the  housing  programmes  will  continue  to  have 
high  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  A 
supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  the  Premier,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  made  a  commitment  at  the 
federal-provincial  conference  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  restrain  capital  expenditure,  can  he  indi- 
cate what  changes  have  been  made  in,  let's 
say  policy  or  the  decision  to  spend  money? 


Is   there   any   specific   instance   that   he   can 
think  of  where  there  has  been  restraint? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  completely  away  from 
the  housing  implications  in  the  main  ques- 
tion. If  the  Premier  wishes  to  answer,  he  ma\ . 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  will  try  to  make 

the  question  valid,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  really  appreciate  that, 

both  of  you  helping  me  out  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —by  making  one  observa- 
tion. I  didn't  go  to  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ference to  give  a  commitment  to  reduce 
capital  expenditure. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  had  already  made  that 
policy  determination  here  and  had  said  so 
publicly.  What  we  said  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment was,  "It's  time  that  you,  as  a  federal 
jurisdiction  with  some  leadership  respon- 
sibility, followed  the  same  policy—" 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  "—that  we  are  following 
here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario."  That's  what 
was  said  to  the  federal  government.  It  was 
said,  I  think,  very  pleasantly,  but  also  very 
clearly. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  I've 
listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent)  and  others  who  talk  about  the 
significant  capital  projects  in  the  health  field 
and  the  educational  field.  If  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  isn't  aware  of  some  of  the 
capital  constraints,  I've  got  a  list  as  long  as 
my  arm  I  would  be  delighted  to  send  over 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  a  further  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  may  have  been  one 
or  two  in  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
riding,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  has  been  no  change 
there.  The  government  is  still  spending 
nothing  in  Brant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Here  now;  that  is  not 
right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  roads  and  Rhodes; 
fine,  both  kinds. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  told  the  government  is 
spending  mightily  in  Scarborough  West,  albeit 
for  other  reasons. 
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RESOURCE  TAXATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Premier,  has 
he  thought  of  taking  up  the  percentage  area 
which  the  federal  government  has  vacated 
and  left  to  the  provinces,  in  resource  taxation 
in  particular?  I  guess  it  would  be  up  to  a  15 
per  cent  abatement  which  the  provinces  could 
occupy  should  they  wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  a  thing  about  the  resource  industry. 
We're  looking  at  a  number  of  things,  quite 
obviously,  but  we're  not  looking  at  measures 
that  will  further  inhibit  the  resource  industry 
in  this  province. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  guess  has  to  be  stated  again,  that  the  re- 
source industry  forms  a  very  important  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  life  of  this  province.  We 
want  the  taxation  to  be  equitable,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  don't  want  it  to  be  inhibiting. 
While  I  recognize  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  a  very  simple  solution, 
and  that  is  the  nationalization  of  most  of  the 
resource  industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  not  the 
route  we're  going. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  of  course  we're  not  going 
that  route  either,  but  if  the  Premier  wants  to 
lay  his  groundwork  let  him  go  ahead,  no- 
body's paying  any  attention  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  come  on.  Who  is  the 

member  trying  to  kid? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  going  to  have 
to  do  a  lot  better  than  that  to  regain  his 
credibility. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
Lougheed  who  is  going  that  route,  Lougheed 
and  Frank  Moores. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Who  are  the  members 
kidding? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Premier  telling  us  here 
that  the  taxation  of  the  resource  industries 
in  Ontario  over  the  last  several  years  and 
even  this  year  is  considered  equitable  com- 
pared to  how  the  government  taxes  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  Ontario?  Is  that  what 
he  is  trying  to  tell  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  in 
the  year  1974  we  feel  the  tax  on  the  re- 
source industry  is  equitable. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Fine,  okay.  Glad  to  have  it  on 
the  record. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    By   definition,   it   wasn't 
before  1974. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  one  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources?  Why  have  we 
not  received  the  up-dated  statistics  on  mineral 
production  in  Ontario  over  these  last  three  or 
four  years,  including  the  taxes  paid  and  re- 
ported by  the  mining  companies?  I  believe 
he  promised  the  1970  report.  I  have  the 
1969;  are  the  1970  or  1971  or  1972  reports 
out? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Those  facts  and 
figures  are  available  and  I'd  be  glad  to  get 
the  information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Through  the  Queen's 
Printer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  are  they?  Are  they  in 
published  form? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  was  a  Manage- 
ment Board  order  about  three  years  ago  that 
we  refine  and  modify  our  presentation  as  an 
economy  measure.  The  member  will  note 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  annual 
reports.  These  figures  are  still  available  and 
I  will  make  sure  they  are  available  to  the 
member.  But  they're  not  being  published  in 
the  same  way  that  we  did  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see.  How  is  it  that  the  re- 
finements and  the  economy  in  the  publication 
of  figures  manage  to  omit  the  taxes  paid  and 
reported  by  mining  companies?  Is  that  the 
way  the  minister  works  out  his  economies  in 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  to  fit  the 
equity  the  Premier  talks  of?  Why  aren't  the 
statistical  reports  up  to  date  for,  say  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  said 
that  the  information  is  available  and  if  the 
hon.  member  is  interested  I  would  be  glad 
to  make  it  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  No  further  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 
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SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Could  the 
Minister  of  Housing  explain  why  he  laid  such 
great  stress  on  comparative  purchases  in 
Concession  1?  Concession  1,  I  would  presume 
is  Mississauga,  isn't  it?  It  isn't  a  new  survey? 
Why  this  stress  when  the  particular  proper- 
ties we  are  concerned  about  and  the  ones 
he  deals  with— the  ones  we  asked  about— are 
in  Concessions  6,  7  and  8  and  apparently  not 
in  this  vicinity  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  in 
the  areas  adjacent.  That  was  what  I  was 
relating  to,  to  indicate  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  that  the  prices  were  escalat- 
ing in  other  areas  much  more  rapidly  than 
possibly  in  that  area;  but  it  is  a  compara- 
tive price. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  give  us  an  approximate 
location  of  these  lots  in  Concession  1?  How 
far  south  and  how  far  east  are  they  of  the 
lands  that  we  have  been  asking  the  minister 
about  over  the  last  10  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  knows  full  well 
where  the  lands  are.  I  think  we  can  go  round 
this  merry-go-round  for  a  long  time;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  go  into  a  witch  hunt  on 
every  darn  thing  that  the  member  mentions. 
The  areas  were  mentioned  and  the  properties 
were  mentioned.  The  member  had  the  re- 
search facilities  himself  to  find  out  if  my 
statements  were  not  right;  I  think  he  can 
find  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  one  more  supple- 
mentary': Are  the  lots  in  Concession  1  that 
the  minister  referred  to  reasonably  available 
to  a  water  supply;  when  the  lots  in  6,  7,  and 
8  are  perhaps  25  years  away  from  a  water 
supply 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  think  the  minister 
would. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


H.O.M.E.  PLAN  PRICES 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  please? 

Why  has  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
changed    its    policy    whereby    previous    pur- 


chasers of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  HOME 
units  were  able  to  acquire  the  land  at  the 
end  of  five  years  at  the  price  that  was  set  at 
the  time  of  original  purchase,  to  a  policy 
whereby  they  must  at  the  end  of  five  years 
pay  the  current  market  value  as  reflected  b) 
sales  of  private  homes  in  the  surrounding 
area? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Does 
he  pay  speculation  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  very  obvious  that  it  makes  it  more  equit- 
able for  all  the  people  who  are  subsidizing 
housing,  or  subsidizing  land,  or  subsidizing 
any  acquisitions  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  not  subsidizing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  we  have  moneys  pro- 
vided for  housing,  why  shouldn't  the  person 
at  the  end  of  five  years  pay  the  market 
value  for  that  land,  rather  than  the  market 
value  of  five  years  before? 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  What  possible  good  does  it  do  to 
the  inflationary  spiral  that  is  affecting  the 
land  to  enter  into  an  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
subdivision  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
hold  prices  down,  when  in  fact  one  ultimately 
has  to  pay  the  same  price  anyway? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  an  unanswerable  ques- 
tion; that's  what  the  minister  did  in  Milton. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  what  he  is  doing  and 
that's  why  he  is  in  the  game  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South. 


WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION     BOARD 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Could  the  minister  indicate  to  the  House 
when  the  Legislature  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  cost  and  present  pro- 
eedures  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board? 

Mr.  Deans:  We  asked  that  last  week. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  we  haven't  had  Ml 

answer  yet. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this,  I  think  is  the  first  time 
that  question  has  been  asked. 
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Mr.  Deans:  No,  it  was  asked  of  the  House 
leader  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Well,  in  any  event 
I  have  the  answer.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
deputy  clerk  a  few  moments  ago,  sir,  and  he 
is  preparing  the  necessary  resolution  that  I 
should  move,  to  refer  it  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee—and as  soon  as  we  get  together,  that 
will  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


FLASHING  LIGHTS  ON  SCHOOL  BUSES 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  regarding 
flashing  lights  on  school  buses:  Is  the  minister 
considering  changes  in  legislation  to  give 
discretion  to  school  boards  and  /or  local 
school  bus  drivers  to  determine  when  local 
traffic  conditions  warrant  the  use  of  flashers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  new  legislation  introduced  in  the  House 
very  shortly.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any 
changes  even  contemplated  in  that  area.  That 
discretion  has  always  been  there,  in  that  the 
requirement  of  the  motorist  is  to  stop  when 
the  lights  are  flashing.  Bus  operators  do 
have  that  discretionary  power,  if  you  will, 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  St.  George? 


CONDOMINIUM  PROJECTS 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of 
Housing:  Following  a  question  I  asked  be- 
fore in  the  matter  of  condominiums,  is  it 
the  practice  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
to  send  officials  to  meetings  of  the  home- 
owners' association  prior  to  takeover  to  ad- 
vise them  of  the  policy  of  Ontario  Housing 
that  they  will  not  take  over  a  deficiency  when 
those  same  homeowners  are  asking  for  an 
audited  statement  of  accounts? 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker,    I'm    not 

aware  of  the  matter  to  which  the  member  is 
specifically  referring,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  officials  of  my  ministry  contact  everyone 
possible  on  any  particular  subject  so  that 
the  people  are  aware  of  what  our  policy  is. 
If  the  member  has  some  specific  reference  she 
wishes  to  bring  to  me,  fair  enough,  I'll  look 
into  it.   But  I  think  that  the  more  we  com- 


municate, whether  it  is  with  ratepayers' 
groups  or  with  owners  in  any  project  asso- 
ciated with  our  ministry,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Having  heard  that  answer, 
may  I  ask  why  they  would  send  someone  in 
to  make  that  statement  when  the  homeowners 
couldn't  get  clarification  from  OHC  of  that 
policy  and  when  the  then  minister,  on  June 
13,  advised  that  that  was  not  the  policy  of 
OHC,  so  that  it  took  from  December  to  June 
for  the  homeowners  to  find  out  what  the 
policy  was? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
saying  that  what  the  hon.  member  has  said 
is  right  or  wrong.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  if 
there  was  a  matter  of  poor  communication, 
surely  it's  up  to  us  to  try  to  adjust  that.  And 
I  think  that  is  what  the  ministry  was  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


HIGHWAY  6  CORRIDOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Can  the  minister  explain  why  it  would 
be  that  the  study  group  studying  the  alter- 
natives for  what  is  called  the  Highway  6 
Nanticoke-to-Hamilton  corridor  study  would 
be  holding  a  public  meeting  tomorrow  night 
without  ever  first  having  met  with  the  local 
councils  in  the  area  to  discuss  the  proposals 
they're  going  to  put  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
aware  of  that  particular  public  meeting  and 
I  would  have  to  agree.  I  would  feel  that 
the  elected  representatives  in  that  area  most 
certainly  should  be  contacted  before  any 
general  public  meeting  is  held. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he 
would  inquire  of  Mr.  Radbone,  who  is  the 
senior  project  planner,  whether  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  meet  between  now  and  tomorrow 
morning  with  the  Glanbrook  council,  for 
example,  since  all  of  the  routes  that  are 
being  offered  go  through  that  municipality 
and  they  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  any  opinions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
certainly  will.  I  said  I  concur  with  the  hon. 
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member's  opinion  and  I  will  look  into  that 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 


AMHERSTBURG  JUVENILE  DETENTION 
HOME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General, 
although  I  think  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Snow)  may  be  involved  in  it. 
Does  the  Attorney  General's  office  look  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  grand  jury  with 
regard  to  juvenile  detention  homes?  If  so, 
have  the  nine  recommendations,  or  any  of 
them,  been  rectified  since  the  grand  jury 
gave  the  report  of  four  months  ago  on  the 
home  near  Amherstburg  in  Essex  county? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  the  reports  from  the  grand  jury  do 
come  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General. 
I  haven't  got  the  response  to  that  specific 
question,  but  I  will  take  it  as  notice  and 
provide  the  member  with  that  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


BILINGUAL  PERMITS  AND  LICENCES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Is  the  minister  now  satisfied 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  bilingual  driver's 
licences  and  motor  vehicle  permits  in  the 
province  and  that  the  information  can,  in 
fact,  be  put  on  the  ambit  of  a  form  of  the 
existing  size?  If  so,  is  that  the  intention  of 
the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  anything  is 
possible,  but  I  will  also  point  out  I  believe 
I  did  state  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  hon.  member  earlier  that  it  is  our 
feeling  at  the  present  time  that  we  are  not 
able  to  put  both  languages  on  the  existing 
form.  It  would  require  a  new  form  and 
my  officials  are  looking  into  what  implica- 
tions there  are.  I  can  say  that  we  may  run 
into  some  real  problems  with  this,  especially 
in  attempting  to  computerize  the  whole 
system  to  handle  the  bilingual  licences. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  this  has  been  done  in  Quebec  where 
for  many  years  the  forms  have  been  bilingual, 
will  the  government  move  within  the  forth- 


coming year  to  make  a  declaration  of  policy 
and  take  some  action  on  behalf  of  the 
800,000  French-Canadians  who  live  here  in 
Ontario  and  have  lived  here  for  an  awfully 
long  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
looking  at  that  present  possibility;  but  as  I 
state  it  it  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


HIGHWAY  404 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  Now  that  the  city  of 
Toronto  council  has  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  effect  on  the  Don  Valley  express- 
way of  the  proposed  extension  north,  has  the 
minister  met  with  the  council?  Has  he  advised 
them  of  any  proposal  Mr.  Cass  has  made  for 
ingress  and  egress  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Don  Valley  or  its   offshoots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  met  with  any  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Toronto.  This  is  the  first  interest  the  city 
of  Toronto  has  shown  in  this  particular  area. 
Prior  to  that  I  had  met  with  officials  of  a 
number  of  municipalities  further  to  the  north 
who  had  indicated  interest. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  believe 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Toronto  so  far 
are  simply  making  their  feelings  known  to 
the  Metro  executive  council.  They  have  not 
communicated  anything  directly  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for— one 
supplementary. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister 
is  aware  of  their  concerns  now,  and  I 
believe  I  brought  it  out  at  the  estimates, 
would  he  not  think  it  would  be  important 
to  get  in  touch  with  them  to  find  out  what 
their  concerns  are? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  city 
of  Toronto  council  does  have  concerns— and 
I'm  assuming  from  the  reports  in  the  press 
that  they  do  have— then  I  would  think  they 
would  have  communicated  with  me,  rather 
than  simply  going  through  the  news  media. 
I  am  waiting  for  them  to  contact  me.  I  will 
not  simply  pick  up  the  newspapers  and  call 
the  mayor  of  Toronto.  If  they  have  some 
concerns,  I'm  sure  he's  competent  and  cap- 
able enough  to  communicate  with  me. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  not  even 
talking  to  each  other  in  city  council. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

TREASURER'S  TRIP  TO  MIDDLE  EAST 
AND  EUROPE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer:  well,  tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  sheik  of  Araby. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  officials  and  I  were 
away  for  12  days,  we  had  several  dozen  meet- 
ings in  London- 
Mr.   J.   R.   Breithaupt   (Kitchener):   All  in- 
side. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —Kuwait,  Dubai,  Abu 
Dhabi  and  Paris.  Everywhere  we  went,  sir, 
the  name  and  fame  of  Canada  had  preceded 
us  and  everyone  we  talked  to  knew  of  the 
high  repute  of  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  talked  about  his  triple- A 
rating. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  of  its  triple-A  rating. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  missed  the  Treasurer,  if  no 
one  else  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  revised  figures  for 
Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Corp.'s  needs  have 
been  increased.  This  year  they  borrowed  $770 
million  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  their 
new  figures  for  1975  are  $1.4  billion  and  for 
the  next  12  years  they  are  $30  billion. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  progress. 

Mr.  Deans:  Getting  a  little  oil  money  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  So  we  will  attempt  to 
utilize  every  capital  market  in  the  world  avail- 
able to  us  at  reasonable  terms  and  conditions, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  utilize  that 
mid-eastern  capital  market  to  some  extent, 
perhaps  beginning  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  ex- 
actly how  much  did  the  Treasurer  in  fact 
negotiate,  in  cash  or  goods  or  booty  or  what- 
ever? 

An  hon.  member:  No  booty. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Exactly  nothing,  because 
I  didn't  expect  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Exactly  nothing.  That  is  a  nice 
12-day  trip;  what  about  the  opposition  going? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  did  introduce  our- 
selves. We  did  explain  the  needs  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  credit- worthiness  of  this  province, 
the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric's  expansion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Treasurer  was  tread- 
ing in  Caesar's  steps. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  knew  about  it,  yes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's debt  reduction  programme;  and  we  did 
learn  how  the  markets  work  and  we  did  learn 
which  financial  intermediaries  were  trusted 
and  effective  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  could  have  done 
that  at  home. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  could  have  been  done  at 
home. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  will,  within  the  next 
10  days  or  so,  decide  which  financial  institu- 
tions should  be  utilized  as  we  come  to  the 
detail  of  floating  an  issue  there  for  Hydro. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Any  sugar  and  spices? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  made  it  abundantly 
clear  to  anybody  who  showed  any  interest  in 
the  trip  before  I  left  that  we  were  not  going 
down  to  make  a  fast  deal. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Did  the  Treasurer  go  scuba 
diving  in  the  Red  Sea? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  we  were  going  down 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
long-lived,  two-way  relationship  involving 
capital  from  that  part  of  the  world  and  per- 
haps some  Ontario  technology  in  the  mid- 
east  and  in  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  Deans:  Something  like  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  the  Treasurer  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  further  investment  from 
these  sources  in  the  private  sector  here?  Evi- 
dently there  is  a  lot  of  that  money  coming 
into  private  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  did  not,  although 
it  was   curious  to  learn  that  large  sums  of 
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money  are  going  into  speculative  land  pur- 
chases in  Montreal  and  other  parts  of  Canada 
—those  having  been  effectively  deflected  from 
Ontario  by  our  land  speculation  tax  and  land 
transfer  tax. 

We  had  with  us,  I'm  glad  to  say,  His 
Excellency,  the  Canadian  Ambassador,  James 
George,  for  the  visits  in  Kuwait;  and  we  had 
for  all  of  the  visits  the  company  and  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  who  is  the 
trade  counsellor  working  out  of  Beirut  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

While  it  wasn't  our  principal  intention,  we 
did  find  that  the  two  objectives  I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  member,  that  is,  capital  out 
and  technology  in,  were  augmented  by  devel- 
opment of  possible  new  markets  for  Ontario 
and  Canadian  goods  and  services. 

We  have  been  rather  successful  in  selling 
consulting  services  down  there.  I  think  there 
are  85  Canadians  in  Abu  Dhabi  alone.  The 
day  we  left,  as  members  will  see  in  the 
paper,  project  planners  of  Toronto  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  $500-million  award  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  build  a  new  university.  There 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  Canadian  activity, 
particularly  in  the  service  sector.  The  visits 
we  had  in  company  with  these  two  federal 
officials,  I  do  believe  will  open  up  some  of 
these  markets  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  Canadian  ambassador  and  the  trade 
counsellor  were  simply  delighted  to  have 
been  part  of  a  ministerial  mission,  because 
quite  frankly,  without  undue  immodesty,  I 
don't  think  that  would  have  been  possible 
had  we  not  had  a  mission  of  this  stature 
and  size.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  a  full  report, 
sir,  now  or  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  Paris  the 
next  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
question  period  has  expired  four  minutes 
ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  that  saved  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Soeaker:  I  will  take  it  under  consid- 
eration, but  the  answer  is— 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moved  that  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  28,  following  the  question  period,  the 
standing  social  development  committee  meet 
concurrently  with  the  House  to  consider  Bill 
72,  the  Education  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  could  the  House  leader 
be  good  enough  to  advise  us  what  we  might 
be  doing  on  completion  of  Bills  134,  136 
and  155,  which  I  expect  we  might  be  on  to 
this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  expect  to  give  the 
order  then  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  hesitate  to  do  it  at  this  mo- 
ment without  firm  commitments,  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  23rd  order;  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  134,  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act,  1974. 


EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS  ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  was  speaking  when  we  adjourned 
last. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  I  adjourned  the  de- 
bate on  Friday,  I  was  commenting  on  the 
disgraceful  situation  of  a  new  Employment 
Standards  Act  which  makes  no  substantive 
changes  whatsoever  in  the  termination  of 
employment  section  of  the  Act.  This  was  the 
opportunity  to  increase  the  length  of  notice 
to  employees;  but  there  have  been  no  changes 
and  no  increase  by  this  minister.  It  should 
have  gone  to  one  month  after  one  year,  as  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  two  months  for  the 
period  one-to-two  years,  three  months  for 
the  period  two-to-five  years,  and  six  months 
for  more  than  five  years. 

I  will  not  present  the  arguments  in  detail 
on  that  except  simply  to  state  that  th^  long- 
term  employee  with  the  psychological  shock 
of  having  been  terminated,  the  adjustment  he 
needs  to  make  and  the  retraining  he  needs 
to  find,  with  his  skills  heretofore  appreciated 
and  now  obsolete,  needs  that  six  months'  ter- 
mination notice  or  pay  in  lieu  of  termination. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
increase  the  length  of  notiee  rime  given  to 
employees.  Here  again  was  the  chance  for 
the  mass  layoff  notiee,  currently  at  50.  to  be 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  number,  such  U  10 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba 
but  this  minister  has  chosen  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  mass  termination  notice  figure. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  covering 
workers  terminated  while  on  strike,  in  spite 
of  the  advantage  being  taken  of  this  section 
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of  the  Act  by  employers  such  as  at  Acme 
Screw  and  Gear. 

No  extension  has  been  made  where  plants 
are  closed  down  under  any  statute  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  not  just  that  section 
relating  to  the  Environment  Protection  Act. 
A  worker  should  be  entitled  to  termination 
pay  because  of  a  closure  under  any  statute  of 
this  province,  and  not  just  because  of  a  clo- 
sure under  the  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

There  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
mination pay  insurance  fund  so  that  under 
termination  for  bankruptcies  or  in  a  re- 
ceivership situation,  the  employees  would 
receive  all  of  their  wages,  vacation  pay  and 
termination  pay  entitlement,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  changed  to 
make  them  the  No.  1  creditor.  That  does 
not  guarantee  that  they  would  receive  all 
of  those  benefits.  Such  an  insurance  fund 
would  also  ensure  that  it  came  immediately 
and  not  after  the  long  delays  in  sorting  out 
the  receivership   and   the  bankruptcy. 

The  minister  mentions  that  his  ministry  is 
having  some  talks  with  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  related  to  termination 
pay.  Well,  it  had  better  not  be,  I  say  to  the 
minister,  a  lessening  or  a  dropping  of  the 
termination  pay  provisions  in  this  Act,  inade- 
quate though  they  may  be  at  the  moment, 
because  termination  pay  comes  wholly  from 
the  employer,  and  not  just  two-thirds,  or 
three-quarters  if  you  have  dependents,  which 
is  the  pay  received  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  The  pay  comes  entirely  from 
the  employer,  and  not  partly  from  the  em- 
ployee and  partly  from  the  employer  or  from 
the  general  taxpayer,  which  is  from  whence 
the  UIC  payments  come. 

In  talking  with  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Commission,  with  respect  to  and  with 
relation  to  the  termination  pay  sections,  we 
would  hope  that  the  minister  will  not  be 
talking  in  terms  of  any  lessening  or  throwing 
away  of  the  inadequate  provisions  in  this 
Act  but,  in  fact,  in  terms  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment decreasing  the  waiting  period  and 
in  terms  of  Ontario's  attitude  to  the  waiting 
period  that  exists  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  That  is  where  the  minister's 
emphasis  should  be  falling  on  behalf  of  the 
workers  in  Ontario,  and  not  on  any  decrease 
of  the  termination  section  of  this  Act.  This 
is,  of  course,  of  very  great  interest  around 
the  province  now  because  of  the  high  un- 
employment in  the  auto  industry,  Where  sub- 
sidiary unemployment  benefits  cannot  be 
collected  immediately  because  of  the  waiting 
period  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. 


On  behalf  of  all  those  people  employed  in 
the  auto  industry  in  Ontario— and  in  excess 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  Ontario 
are  associated  with  the  auto  industry— the 
minister  should  be  'having  discussions  with 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
about  seeing  that  all  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  are  increased  and  made  available, 
particularly  to  that  group  of  auto  workers  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Another  part  of  the  termination  section 
which  needs  some  real  scrutiny,  it  really 
appears  in  the  regulations  but  we  should  be 
discussing  it  When  this  bill  goes  out  of  the 
House  to  committee  and  we  should  be  tab- 
ling the  regulations  with  respect  to  this  sec- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  situation  of  temporary 
layoffs  for  13  weeks  and  the  abuses  by  em- 
ployers   of    that    section    of   the    regulations. 

I  have  had  more  than  one  situation  come 
to  my  attention  in  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
blind  and  sighted  employees  they  hire.  Their 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  off  an  em- 
ployee—temporarily, of  course— and  to  call 
him  back  after  12%  weeks,  if  it's  in  a  large 
city,  to  another  location  in  the  city  at  a  far 
distant  point  from  where  that  person  lives. 
Blind  and  sighted  as  he  is,  he  cannot  find  his 
way  to  that  location  very  easily,  so  he  finds 
that  he  must  turn  down  that  employment;  as  a 
result  he  is  terminated,  of  course,  with  the 
employer  not  having  to  pay  any  termination 
pay  Whatsoever.  Or  they  make  him  or  her 
that  offer  of  another  job,  one  which  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  do  and  at  lower  pay. 
When  the  refusal  of  that  job  comes,  they  have, 
of  course,  offered  them  another  job  within 
that  13-week  period.  The  job  offer  is  such 
that  the  employee  has  to  turn  it  dbwn  and, 
therefore,  the  company  gets  off  scot-free  in 
terms  of  paying  any  termination  pay  what- 
soever. 

Perhaps  that  can  be  covered  in  the  regula- 
tions. It  certainly  cries  out  to  be  covered 
in  the  regulations  when  a  person's  job  is 
terminated.  If  there  is  any  suggestion  at  all 
that  a  re-offer  before  the  13-week  period  is 
over  is  at  another  location  or  is  at  a  de- 
creased rate  in  pay  or  is  of  a  vastly  changed 
job  make-up  such  as  to  cause  that  em- 
ployee to  have  to  turn  it  down,  the  em- 
ployer should  then  pay  the  termination  pay 
as  provided  under  the  Act. 

There  are  several  other  sections  of  this 
Employment  Standards  Act  which  cried  out 
for  amending  and  which  could  have  been 
amended  in  this  new  Act  but  aren't.  One  of 
them  is  the  minimum  wage.  BC  is  now 
paying  $2.50  an  hour;  Alberta,  as  of  Jan.  1, 
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will  be  paying  $2.50;  and  as  of  Jan.  1, 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick  will  be  pay- 
ing $2.30.  Isn't  the  minister  happy  to  see 
Ontario  tied  for  sixth  place  with  Saskatchewan 
for  the  minimum  wage,  as  of  Jan.  1?  This  is 
set  by  regulation.  But  our  party's  policy  and 
stand  are  that  in  the  minimum  wage  section 
of  this  Act  a  formula  should  be  used;  a 
formula  should  be  inserted  whereby  the 
minimum  wage  is  related  to  the  average  in- 
dustrial salary  paid  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. This  would  be  a  formula  similar  to  the 
Manitoba  formula  where  this  is,  in  fact, 
applied. 

I  would  suggest  for  Ontario  that  in  this 
section  there  was  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  formula,  and  a  very  simple  one,  say- 
ing that  the  minimum  wage  in  Ontario  will 
be  60  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  salaries 
and  wages  in  Ontario,  adjusted  periodically 
—and  better  quarterly  than  semi-annually. 
If  that  was  the  case  as  of  last  July,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minimum  wage  in  Ontario 
would  be  $2.73  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  average  of  salaries  and 
wages  in  the  industrial  sector.  That  average 
industrial  sector  wage  includes  all  of  those 
currently  on  the  minimum  wage,  so  it  is 
really  an  unrealistically  low  figure.  As  of 
July,  including  those  on  minimum  wage  in 
that  industrial  average,  if  Ontario  had  a 
formula  paying  60  per  cent  of  it,  which 
should  be  adjusted  periodically,  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  July  would  have  been  $2.73, 
and  not  the  current  one  which  was  changed 
last  October  to  just  $2.25. 

As  for  vacation  with  pay,  there  was  an 
opportunity  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  in- 
troduced some  meaningful  changes  into  this 
Act.  In  this  new  Act,  under  vacations  and 
vacations  with  pay  we  have  the  provision 
that  the  employer  shall  give  to  each  em- 
ployee a  vacation  with  pay  of  at  least  two 
weeks  upon  the  completion  of  each  12  months 
of  employment  or  the  equivalent  of  that, 
four  per  cent  of  his  salary,  if  vacation  pay 
is  given  in  lieu  of  vacation  with  pay.  There 
is  no  provision  thereafter. 

This  is  a  minimum  Act  that  we  are  dealing 
with,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  means  that  that  is 
all  the  protection  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
to  employees,  irrespective  of  how  long  they 
have  worked  at  their  place  of  employment. 
This  was  the  opportunity  to  have  introduced 
three  weeks  after  five  years  and  four  weeks 
after  10  years,  which  aren't  very  much  even 
at  that  for  employees  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

This  was  a  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  in- 
troduced a  completely  new  concept.  It  is  of 


particular  importance  to  the  older  people 
in  our  community  that  there  should  be  a 
leave  of  absence,  given  as  a  right,  equal  to 
the  amount  of  vacation  which  an  employee 
has  earned.  With  the  way  in  which  our 
economy  has  been  fluctuating,  one  finds  that 
many  employees  change  jobs  or  are  forced 
to  change  jobs  in  the  middle  of  their  working 
life.  At  that  age  when  they  should,  in  their 
normal  employment,  be  enjoying  three,  four 
or  five  weeks  vacation,  under  this  Act  tluy 
are  back  down  to  the  minimum  of  two 
weeks.  Giving  them  a  leave  of  absence— not 
requiring  it  with  pay,  a  leave  of  absence 
without  pay,  equal  to  their  vacation  benefits- 
would  allow  them  to  continue  the  normal 
vacations  which  they  so  justly  and  rightly 
need. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  as  well  in  this  sec- 
tion to  make  it  very  clear  when  vacation  pay 
should  be  paid.  The  provision  should  be  very 
clear  that  vacation  pay  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  vacation 
period  or  periods,  rather  than  the  situation— 
which  is  not  widespread  but  still  occurs  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario— where  someone 
goes  off  on  vacation  and  receives  pay  at 
the  end,  or  in  some  other  instances  doesn't 
know  when  he  is  going  to  receive  his  normal 
pay  for  that  vacation  period  for  which  he 
has  a  right  to  receive  pay. 

On  the  subject  of  overtime  pay,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  the  change  in  the  Act  which  the 
minister  made  last  June  will  come  into  effect, 
in  which  overtime  pay  will  start  after  44 
hours.  Here,  again,  this  was  a  time  when 
we  could  have  amended  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  entirely  new  Act,  particularly  when 
the  federal  government,  BC  and  Saskatche- 
wan's overtime  pays  start  after  40  hours  and 
Newfoundland  has  this  for  their  shop  assist- 
ants. Ontario  is  happily  tied  again  with 
Alberta  and  Manitoba  in  sixth  place,  in 
terms  of  when  overtime  pay  must  start  in 
this  province. 

The  minister  has  indicated  that  the  bill  will 
go  to  committee  outside  the  House.  This  is  a 
welcome  announcement  from  the  minister. 
When  we  get  to  that  committee  this  must  be 
a  time  when  we  look  at  the  exemptions  to 
this  Act  as  they  are  contained  in  the  regula- 
tions. There  has  been  a  group  within  the 
ministry  looking  at  the  exemptions.  They 
worked  very  hard  on  it  during  the  summer. 
We  understood,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates,  that  the  minister  had  on  his  desk 
the  final  memos  on  what  should  be  the  dis- 
position of  the  exemptions  that  are  contained 
in  the  regulations.  This  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  really  begs  for  it  to  be  done, 
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that  when  this  bill  goes  to  committee  to  look 
at  this  particular  Act  that  accompanying  it 
would  be  the  minister's  thoughts  and  de- 
cisions upon  the  exemptions  that  are  going 
to  occur  in  the  regulations.  If  he  doesn't 
have  final  thoughts,  then  at  least  the  memos 
relating  to  all  this  should  be  looked  at  and 
reported  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  frank  and 
what  would  be  a  productive  discussion  of 
the  exemptions. 

There  are  many  which  don't  make  much 
sense.  There  was  a  private  member's  bill  de- 
bated here  a  week  ago  today,  introduced  by 
a  member  of  the  minister's  own  caucus, 
which  would  look  at  the  situation  of  super- 
intendents, janitors  and  caretakers  who  live 
in  the  same  building.  They  are  exempted 
from  the  hours  of  work,  the  overtime  pay 
and  the  minimum  wage  provisions.  None  of 
that  seems  very  reasonable. 

The  amount  that  a  person  pays  for  an 
apartment  is  well  established,  the  hours  of 
work  can  be  established,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  paid 
beneath  the  minimum  wage.  He  is  not 
exempted  from  vacations  or  vacation  pay,  pay 
in  lieu  of  vacation.  The  problem  is  that 
people  caught  in  this  situation,  with  the 
hours  of  work  being  set  for  them,  really  find 
that  they  cannot  get  away  with  their  family 
for  a  vacation.  If  they  go  away  one  of  their 
family  must  cover,  or  if  their  family  goes 
away  they  must  work  doubly  hard  for  it, 
because  another  building  superintendent  sub- 
stitutes in  their  particular  apartment  building. 
This  whole  area  needs  cleaning  up. 

Salesmen  other  than  route  salesmen  who 
receive  all  or  part  of  their  remuneration  from 
commissions  are  also  exempted  from  the  same 
three  provisions,  but  they  are  also  exempted 
from  vacations  with  pay.  I  have  mentioned 
this  to  various  Labour  ministers  before;  to 
this  minister  and  to  the  previous  minister.  It 
doesn't  at  all  seem  realistic  that  when  a  sales- 
man who  receives  part  of  his  remuneration 
as  salary  and  part  as  commission  should  be 
exempted  from  vacation  pay  for  that  portion 
of  his  remuneration  which  comes  from  salary. 

Farm  workers  are  exempt  from  them  all— 
hours  of  work,  overtime,  minimum  wage, 
vacations,  and  so  on.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  report  on  the  minister's  desk  relating  to 
the  farm  work  study  done  by  the  research 
branch  of  his  ministry,  and  that  it  is  a  joint 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart).  They  are  exempted  from  virtually 
everything  in  this  Act,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  at  the  committee  stage  the  minister  will 
indicate   exactly  what  his   thoughts   are  and 


those  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
on  the  farm  workers  situation  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  material  of  the  study  should  be 
published  immediately,  as  well. 

Let's  not  get  into  the  rather  thorny  prob- 
lem, for  the  moment,  of  the  part-time  farm 
worker  or  the  migrant  farm  worker.  But 
with  full-time  farm  workers,  what  possible 
reason  is  there  for  them  to  be  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  over  the  course  of  a  year? 
Or  from  vacations?  Or  from  vacation  pay?  Or 
from  holidays  equal  to  what  is  granted  under 
the  minimums  under  this  Act  to  other  persons 
in  this  province? 

What  percentage  of  full-time  farm  workers 
get  a  paid  vacation,  Mr.  Speaker?  What  per- 
centage don't  get  one  at  all?  What  percent- 
age get  a  vacation  less  than  what  is  provided 
in  the  Act  for  other  workers  in  this  province? 
Does  it  amount  to  2  per  cent  or  30  per  cent 
—or  what  is  the  figure  there?  It  shouldn't 
amount  to  any;  but  if  it's  anything  like  20 
per  cent  or  30  per  cent,  then  this  is  a  de- 
plorable situation. 

What  about  the  full-time  holidays,  holidays 
equal  to  what  is  granted  to  other  workers  in 
this  Act  over  the  course  of  a  year  for  full- 
time  workers?  The  Act  allows  other  days  to 
be  substituted  for  it.  What  percentage  of  full- 
time  farm  workers  don't  get  any  holidays? 
What  percentage  get  less  than  what  is  granted 
in  the  Act  to  other  workers  in  this  province? 
There  shouldn't  be  any,  and  there's  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  exempted  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks 
about  this  Act,  there's  one  tiling  which  is 
very  clear  to  me.  The  minimums  in  this 
Employment  Standards  Act  are,  in  fact,  maxi- 
mums for  many  employees  in  this  province. 
The  minimum  wage  is  a  maximum  wage  for 
many  employees  in  the  unorganized  sector  in 
this  province.  The  holiday  provisions,  the 
vacations  with  pay  section  and  vacation  pay 
are  not  minimums  in  that  sense;  they're  maxi- 
mums for  many  employees  in  this  province. 

By  not  increasing  these  or  providing  some 
fairer  minimum  wage  in  this  province,  the 
minister  is  saying  he's  quite  happy  to  have 
those  employees  working  under  the  maximum 
conditions  laid  out  as  minimums  in  this  Act. 

And  the  maximums  in  this  Act  are,  in  fact, 
minimums  for  a  great  many  unorganized  em- 
ployees. The  hours  of  work  provision  which 
the  minister  is  content  to  see  stand  at  48  is, 
in  fact,  the  minimum  number  of  hours  that 
many  employees  in  this  province  work.  The 
overtime  pay,  not  starting  until  after  44  hours, 
is  the  position  at  which  most  unorganized 
workers  in  this  province  find  themselves.  The 
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two-thirds  of  the  work  force  which  are  or- 
ganized certainly  would  not  get  overtime  pay 
starting  before  the  44  hours.  The  minister  is 
happy  to  go  along  with  this  situation.  I  say 
to  the  House  that  this  is  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

But  it  is  not  nearly  so  deplorable  as  the 
one  provision  in  this  Act  which  the  minister 
deleted  from  the  old  Act;  and  that  is  with- 
drawing the  right  of  a  female  employee  to 
request  transportation  home  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  6  o'clock.  When  this 
bill  goes  to  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure 
we  will  spend  some  time  on  this  deletion.  We 
would  hope  that  by  the  time  this  bill  comes 
back  in  the  House  that  entire  provision,  which 
is  an  extension  to  all  employees  when  they 
feel  they  have  the  need  of  it,  related  to  the 
public  transportation  system,  will  be  back  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  hon.  mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  take  part  in  this  debate? 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  have  just 
two  brief  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make 
on  the  amendments  to  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act  and  they  arise  out  or  two  particular 
problems  that  were  brought  to  my  attention 
very  recently.  One  was  just  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  when  a  young  woman  was  given  notice 
by  her  employer  that  as  of  Dec.  31  her  em- 
ployment would  be  terminated,  with  no 
reason  and  no  explanation  given.  There  was 
no  question  about  her  competence  on  the  job. 

When  I  phoned  your  labour  standards 
branch  I  was  advised  by  them  that  the  only 
requirement  under  the  Act  as  it  is  presently 
written  is  that  they  serve  four  weeks'  notice. 
I  see  nothing  by  way  of  an  amendment  that 
would  change  that  provision  in  the  Act,  and 
other  than  through  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  and  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  unless  he  could 
prove  discrimination,  there  is  no  recourse  for 
a  person  whose  service  is  being  terminated. 

Now,  if  the  job  were  to  have  disappeared 
as  the  result  of  some  reorganization  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  one  could  readily  under- 
stand why  the  employer  should  be  given  that 
right,  but  under  the  normal  course  of  events 
I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  should  be 
able  to  terminate  the  employment  of  an  em- 
ployee unless  the  job  itself,  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  were  eliminated  or  done  away 
with  through  some  technological  innovation 
or  something  of  that  nature.  What  I  am 
really  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is  not 
that  I  object  to  what  is  in  the  Act,  in  this 


particular  instance;     it  is  what  is  not  in  the 
Act  by  way  of  protection  for  an  employee. 

The  only  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  in  connection  with  the  Enployment 
Standards  Act  is  that  there  is  a  provision  in  it 
for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  between  male 
and  female  and,  in  a  very  vague,  very  general 
reference  with  a  major  qualification,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  among  people  of  the 
same  sex.  There  again  it  is  discretionary,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  some- 
body working  on  the  surface  in  the  con- 
struction industry  doing  a  particular  job  and 
an  employee  doing  the  self-same  kind  of  work 
in  a  hole  10  or  12  ft  down  and  they  can  say 
that  because  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
employer  they  deem  it  to  be  not  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

I  even  had  an  instance  this  summer  where 
they  changed  the  classification  of  an  employee 
—it  was  new  to  me—  to  a  'labourer-helper." 
It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  known 
that  a  labourer  had  to  have  a  helper.  They 
are  either  helpers  to  someone  who  is  skilled 
in  a  particular  trade  or  craft  or  they  are 
both  labourers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
just  a  way  of  circumventing  the  Act  by 
creating  a  new  category  or  classification  bv 
suggesting  that  because  someone  was  a 
labourer  he  was  worth  $3.25  an  hour,  and 
because  he  was  a  labourer-helper,  they  could 
pay  him  something  less,  something  about  $3. 

This  is  happening.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  employment  standards  branch 
and,  of  course,  they  said  it  was  left  up  to  the 
employer  as  to  who  was  best  qualified  to  do 
a  labouring  task.  I  realize  that  anv  task,  how- 
ever menial,  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
training  and  a  certain  amount  of  getting 
used  to,  but  when  one  is  on  the  business  end 
of  a  shovel  it  doesn't  take  one  all  that  long 
to  become  proficient,  so  I  think  it's  just  an- 
other instance  where  certain  emplovers  are 
taking  advantage  of  a  situation  in  order  to 
pay  less  for  an  honest  day's  work,  or  an 
honest  hour's  work.  Those  were  the  two 
things  that  I  wanted  to  draw  to  the  minis- 
ter's attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hopefully, 
when  he's  looking  at  the  Act  another  time 
and  undertaking  to  amend  it,  or  make  some 
form  of  change,  he  will  take  those  two  things 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ju^t 
have  a  few  general  remarks  before  I  deal 
with  the  specific  remarks  of  the  three  mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  on  the  bill 
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First  of  all,  I  think  all  of  the  opposition 
members  who  have  spoken  are  in  favour  of  it. 
Their  concern  is  that  it  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
As  Minister  of  Labour  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  grant  all  of  the  things  that  they  are 
requesting,  but  the  philosophy  that  bothers 
me  on  all  of  this— which  at  least  the  NDP 
supporters  seem  to  adopt— is  that  it's  industry 
that  picks  up  the  bill  for  all  of  these  things. 
I  think  we  all  know  that  is  not  the  case; 
that  when  anything  may  be  given  in  the  way 
of  increased  benefits  it's  the  whole  economy 
that  picks  up  the  bill.  It's  you  and  I  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  these  greater  benefits  that  we  want 
to  pass  on  to  the  employees  of  the  province. 
So  I  sympathize  with  their  suggestion  that  we 
should  do  more. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  but  the  minister  must 
realize  that  it's  the  people  on  the  lowest  end 
of  the  totem  pole  who  don't  have  the 
economic  strength  to  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  say  we  want  to  go  further,  but  it's  a  case 
of  the  whole  economy  bearing  it  and  it  has 
to  be  done  in  some  sort  of  step  by  step  pro- 
cess. We've  gone  one  step  further  here  in  this 
legislation,  and  the  comment  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  that  the  step  is  not  great  enough.  I 
appreciate  those  thoughts. 

The  member  for  Welland  South  (Mr. 
Haggerty)  regretted  that  the  time  after  which 
overtime  would  be  paid  has  only  gone  from 
48  to  44  hours.  At  least  that's  the  proposal. 
Here  again  our  problem  is  dealing  with  many 
specific  cases  as  opposed  to  general  legisla- 
tion. The  member  himself  mentioned  the 
seasonal  work  problem.  He  specifically  men- 
tioned highway  construction.  We  all  know 
that  in  highway  construction  they  have  a 
longer  work  season  than  they  used  to  have, 
but  it's  still  a  relatively  short  period. 

I  think  over  the  years  the  pay  of  many 
highway  workers  has  reflected  the  fact  that 
thev  weren't  full-time  workers  the  year  round. 
Perhaps  during  the  season  they  received  a 
little  higher  rate  than  people  doing  similar 
work  in  industries  that  were  full  time.  So, 
there  may  be  some  reflection  in  their  basic 
pav  scale  of  the  fact  that  they  do  seasonal 
work,  and  they're  quite  happy  to  work  long 
hours  when  the  weather  is  good  so  that  they 
can  build  up  as  many  hours  at  the  regular 
rate  as  possible.  However,  I  know  what  the 
member  is  saying:  that  44  hours  is  a  pretty 
long  week.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal 
comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  summer  I  worked 
in    the    construction    field,    in    highway   con- 


struction, and  I  remember  one  week  in  which 
I  put  in  72  hours.  That  was  all  at  the  regular 
hourly  wage,  which  was  a  pretty  good  wage. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'll  bet  the  minister  didn't 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He 
does  not  want  to  be  told. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  guess  maybe  the 
truth  was  I  didn't  know  any  better  in  those 
days,  but  those  were  the  terms.  I'm  just 
suggesting  that  we've  come  a  long  way  from 
those  war  years.  Of  course,  the  war  was  on 
and  that  made  a  difference  too.  Many  people 
were  putting  in  long  hours  then;  but  it  was 
a  72-hour  week  that  I  was  paid  for. 

The  member  for  Welland  South  raised  the 
matter  of  bankruptcy,  and  we  dealt  with  it 
in  discussions  before.  The  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  also  dealt  with  that.  Certainly,  I'd 
like  to  have  a  solution.  I  don't  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  be  getting  into  a  field 
that,  at  least  in  my  mind,  is  so  clearly  that 
of  the  federal  authority;  that  is,  bankruptcy. 
We  are  watching  with  interest  the  fact  that 
they  have  such  legislation  in  British  Colum- 
bia; my  understanding  is  that  it  has  not 
been  challenged  as  of  yet,  and  certainly  if  it 
is  not  challenged  shortly,  that  may  change 
our  own  position  or  own  views  in  regard 
to  it. 

With  some  concern,  and  some  interest  as 
well,  I  noted  the  comments  of  the  member 
for  Windsor  West  in  regard  to  pregnancy 
leave  and  his  suggestion  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  paternity  leave  that  the  men 
could  benefit  from  as  well.  I  know  his 
thoughts  in  this  regard,  that  perhaps  the  man 
could  be  as  much  help  around  the  house 
after  the  arrival  of  a  new  child  as  the  woman. 
In  all  of  these  things,  however,  when  we  are 
making  progress  in  these  fields  of  innova- 
tion, I  think  we've  got  to  move  not  much 
faster  than  the  general  public  will  permit 
us  to  move.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  we  have 
sold  the  general  public  on  the  full  benefits 
of  pregnancy  leave,  let  alone  getting  into 
maternity  leave.  I  think  that  if  it  involves 
a  little  education  of  the  public,  if  that  is 
the  right  way  to  go,  then  it  requires  more 
education  and  acceptance  by  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  will  look  forward  to 
seeing  it  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  It  may  be;  but,  as  I 
say,  we  can't  get  too  far  ahead  of  what  the 
majority  of  the  public  are  ready  to  accept 
and,  in  fact,  what  they  want. 
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Night  transportation  is  one  matter  that 
causes  me  considerable  problems,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. My  answer  to  it  is  that  our  efforts  should 
be  geared  to  making  our  streets  safer  for 
everybody,  rather  than  to  some  means  of 
avoiding  the  streets.  I  think  that's  what  we 
have  to  do.  There  are  suggestions  being  made 
that  this  works  against  women  because  we 
have  clauses  in  our  legislation  which  state 
that  you  can't  discriminate  against  women. 
Some  women  are  suggesting  that  because 
that  law  is  there,  it  is  more  difficult  for  them 
to  get  employment  after  12  o'clock  at  night 
or  in  the  night  hours.  Now,  that  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  that  is  one  thins  they  have  used. 
Other  shifts  are  ending  at  11:45  p.m.,  or  just 
before  the  night  transportation  comes  on, 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  why  we  should  tie 
it  to  transportation. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That's  the  next  point. 
The  member's  suggestion  is  that  we  should 
supply  all  workers— I  suppose  he  means  all 
hourly  rated  workers— with  some  kind  of 
night  transportation;  hut  then  the  problem 
is  he  is  suggesting  that  should  apply  for  men 
as  well- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Then  do  we  tie  it  to 
all  hours  of  work  or  just  certain  night  hours? 
Because  as  soon  as  we  tie  it  to  specific  hours 
of  work,  then  we  get  somebody  changing  the 
shifts  to  try  to  avoid  that.  There  are  certain 
problems  carrying  it  out:  Everybody  doesn't 
want  to  go  straight  home  after  work  cither, 
and  that  sometimes  leads  to  a  few  embar- 
rassing situations. 

However,  all  of  these  matters  are  always 
under  review,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  causes  some  concern.  But  at  this  time 
I  can't  see  passing  that  benefit  on  to  the 
male  sector  of  the  population;  and  unless  we 
do  pass  it  on  to  the  male  sector,  I  think  the 
majority  of  organizations,  such  as  labour 
movements  and  women's  movements,  feel  that 
there  should  not  be  discrimination  in  favour 
of  the  women  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  my  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  to  make  our  streets  safe;  and  the 
more  people  we  have  on  those  streets,  perhaps 
the  safer  they'll  be. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  we  cannot  do  it  with 
this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  But  we  also  want  to 
do  it,  of  course,  by  way  of  public  transit; 
and   the   more   demand   there   is    for   public 


transit,  rather  than  taxis,  the  better  sen  ice 
we  will  enjoy  in  that  field. 

My  friend  from  Windsor  South  also  re- 
ferred to  termination  pay.  We  have  always 
taken  the  stand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
termination  pay,  but  pay  in  lieu  of  notice. 
We  do  not  want  to  get  into  competing  with 
the  work  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  which  we  feel  should  be  looking 
after  unemployment  as  such.  But  in  regard 
to  pay  in  lieu  of  notice,  the  purpose  of  that. 
of  course,  is  that  if  termination  is  to  be 
brought  about  for  any  reason  we  want  tin 
employee  to  have  fair  and  reasonable  notice 
so  that  not  only  he  himself  can  take  steps 
to  readjust  his  situation  to  find  other  em- 
ployment, to  train  himself  if  necessary,  but 
that  so  our  ministry  as  well,  through  our 
employment  adjustment  branch,  can  work 
with  the  person  or  persons  involved  and 
see  whether  or  not  we  can  help  them. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  about  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  more  private  information  from 
the  member  if  I  can  to  follow  that  up.  Al 
I  say,  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that. 

Now,  the  member  talked  about  the  mini- 
mum wage;  that  Ontario  is  in  sixth  place. 
That  is  so  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon;  and 
only  then,  of  course,  after  the  first  of  next 
year.  The  minimum  wage  is  also  continually 
under  review.  The  member  suggested  that 
the  review  should  be  quarterly;  we  have  been 
trying  to  work  on  a  six-month  basis  so  that 
we  can  give  notice.  Notice  is  important  in 
some  industries,  and  we  want  to  give  as 
much  notice  as  possible.  That  matter  is,  as 
I  say,  constantly  under  review  because  of  the 
problems  of  inflation. 

The  member  also  suggested  that  minimum 
wages  become  maximum.  I  suppose  that's 
inevitable;  that's  the  very  nature  of  the 
Act.  The  minimum  wage  is  the  law,  sad 
regrettably  there  are  many  industries  that 
work  on  a  minimum  wage.  So  to  those  people 
it  does  become,  I  suppose,  the  maximum. 
But  it's  not  a  maximum  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  nor  as  far  as  our  hopes  go.  But 
you  could  say  that  about  any  minimum  wage 
we  set,  no  matter  what  the  figure  was, 
because  that's  the  very  nature  of  the  beast. 

The  member  referred  to  two-thirds  of  the 
unorganized  work  worce  working  at  th< 
minimum  wage.  I  don't  really  think  that's 
the  case,  unless  we  are  just  talking  about 
labourers  as  such  and  those  who  are  not  or- 
ganized; and  there  are  many,  of  course.  But 
I  wouldn't  accept  for  one  minute  that  two- 
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thirds    of    the    unorganized    work    force    are 
working  at  minimum  wage- 
Mr.   Bounsall:   Minimum   vacations. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Well,  they  may  be  at 
minimum  vacations— I  don't  know  that.  But 
certainly  I  wouldn't  accept  it  as  far  as 
minimum  wages  go.  I  don't  know  the  figures 
on  vacations;  but  that's  something  we  can 
discuss  when  this  bill  gets  into  committee, 
where  I  will  have  some  of  those  figures  for 
the  member. 

I  think  what  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  was,  in  effect,  asking  for  is  a  guarantee 
of  employment.  In  other  words,  that  a  per- 
son could  not  be  discharged  from  his  job 
unless  there  was  adequate  reason,  or  the 
job  itself  came  to  an  end.  I  know  that  that 
is  the  case  with  many  union  contracts,  but 
it  has  never  been  the  concept  of  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  don't  even  know  what  consideration  has 
been  given  to  it,  as  far  as  employment 
standards  are  concerned.  I  can  see  it  fraught 
with  many  difficulties,  particularly  when  the 
number  of  employees  is  very  small,  and  when 
a  difference  of  opinion  or  a  conflict  of  per- 
sonalities develops  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 

I  think  the  employee  should  be  able  to 
say:  "Here,  I  have  worked  for  this  person 
long  enough  and  I  am  fed  up."  But  I  think 
it  is  a  two-way  street.  Possibly  the  employer, 
over  a  course  of  time,  just  develops  a  per- 
sonality conflict  with  one  or  two  employees, 
and  I  think  the  employer  has  to  have  the 
same  right  as  the  employee.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  further,  but  I  can't  see  how- 
Mr.  Stokes:  The  employer  in  this  case 
was  Imperial  Oil,  so  it  wasn't  just  a  case  of 
one  or  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  All  right,  that's  a  big 
company  and  the  philosophy  wouldn't  be 
quite  the  same  as  the  one  I  am  suggesting 
it  might  be  in  a  much  smaller  organization. 
They  were  not  organized,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss that  further  with  the  member,  because 
it  is  interesting. 

Now,  equal  pay  for  women;  the  last  point 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  raised.  I  don't 
know  how  you  get  over  the  ingenuity  of  man 
—or  woman— in  trying  to— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Circumvent. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  —to  circumvent  this 
type  of  discrimination.  Again,  it's  a  problem 
of  education;  of  getting  the  public  to  accept 
this.  We  have  tried  to  improve  it  in  what 
we  are  doing  here.  I  was  speaking  to  some- 
body on  Friday  afternoon  who  was  certainly 
not  satisfied  that  this  went  far  enough. 
Madeleine  Parent  was  speaking  to  me  on  this 
as  recently  as  Friday  afternoon,  and  she  says 
that  she  is  not  satisfied  yet. 

The  present  principle  is  equal  pay  for  work 
that  requires  equal  skill,  effort  and  responsi- 
bility. The  new  principle  is  equal  pay  for 
work  that  is  substantially  the  same  and  that 
requires  substantially  the  same  skill,  effort 
and  responsibility.  Again,  no  matter  how  one 
draws  the  law,  there  may  be  somebody,  such 
as  in  the  case  the  member  is  giving,  where 
one  person  works  above  ground,  one  person 
goes  down  a  few  feet  and  does  the  same  type 
of  work,  and  they  differentiate  on  that  basis. 
As  long  as  we  are  making  laws  in  regard  to 
this,  somebody  is  going  to  find  ways  of  dif- 
ferentiating. 

Certainly  the  ministry  wants  to  do  its 
best  to  make  any  discrimination  that  is  there 
illegitimate— that  is  a  poor  way  to  put  it,  but 
if  there  is  a  difference  in  pay,  it  must  be  on 
some  legitimate  basis  rather  than  any  kind  of 
pure  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  hope  and 
wish  that  this  bill  should  go  to  a  standing 
committee  so  that  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  raised  can  be  discussed  more  fully 
and  with  a  more  detailed  reply  than  I  have 
made  here  today,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  put  the  question,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  put  a  question  to  the  min- 
ister on  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  minister  accepts  it,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  will  accept  it  if  I 
know  the  answer.  On  the  principle  of  what? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  A  principal  point  in  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to; 
I  may  not  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  One  of  the  principal  points  in 
this  bill,  as  in  any  other  bill,  is  those  parts 
that  are  arranged  by  regulations,  under  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  permission.  Last  Mon- 
day we  debated  Bill  122,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea),  and  which  wanted  the 
caretakers  and  superintendents  of  apartments 
to  be  included  in  the  bill;  they  are  now  in 
the  exclusion  portion.  On  the  principle  of  this 
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position,  does  the  minister  concur  with  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre?  And  does 
he  intend  to  have  the  superintendents,  care- 
takers, etc.,  included  in  the  bill  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let 
me  say  I  am  sympathetic.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  all  of  the  round  pegs  in  square  holes  and 
the  legislation  tends  to  make  square  holes  of 
something;  or  you  can  put  it  the  other  way 
around.  But  there  are  all  these  categories. 
Farm  labour,  I  suppose,  is  the  prime  ex- 
ample that  is  difficult  to  fit  into  the  boxes  that 
we  make  by  our  legislation. 

We  have  it  under  review  as  far  as  the 
caretakers  are  concerned;  there  will  have  to 
be  special  provisions  for  them.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  bill  of  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre  and  the  hope  and  the  thought 
that  are  involved  there.  My  ministry  has  it 
under  study,  and  if  we  can  find  some  way  of 
fitting  them  in  we  will  do  so,  but  that  is,  of 
course,  the  obvious  reason  why  we  have  to 
have  regulations. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  minister's  comment  that  the  bill  will  be 
referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

Agreed. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Transfer 
Tax  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  the  minister  is 
agreeable  to  sending  this  bill  to  standing 
committee  along  with  the  other  bills  that  he 
has  brought  forward.  Accordingly,  I  don't 
think  it  necessary  for  my  remarks  to  be  but 
for  a  few  moments. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  that  I  think  are  worthy  of 
discussion.  The  first  deals  with  the  matter  of 
the  lease  of  land,  where  the  minister  is  go- 
ing to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  no  tax 
placed  on  a  lease  on  a  term  of  50  years  or 
less,  including  renewals.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  if  the  lease  might  be  for  the  term 
of  50  years,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  con- 
sideration on  which  the  land  transfer  tax  is 
payable  is  to  be  the  fair  market  value.  One 
wonders  if  this  term  "fair  market  value"  will 
apply  to  the  whole  term  of  the  lease  or  just 
to  the  value  of  the  term  in  excess  of  the  50 


years.  Presumably  the  minister  by  regulation 
could  determine  if  it  was  to  be  the  latter 
value,  and  I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  hear  from  the  minister  if  that  is  his  inten- 
tion. 

There  are  several  other  amendments  in  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  otherwise  gener- 
ally a  housekeeping  bill.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  the  non-resident  corporation  share- 
holder matter  has  now  apparently  been  finally 
defined.  There  were  comments  earlier  on  in 
the  session  concerning  this  problem  when  the 
original  bills  were  discussed  and  when  the 
matter  of  companies  akin  to  the  Tara  Explora- 
tion Co.,  which  changed  its  head  office,  were 
brought  up  as  examples  of  corporations  whose 
residential  shareholders  might  for  some 
federal  purposes  fit  into  federal  legislation  but 
not  fit  into  provincial  legislation. 

It  would  now  appear  that  the  matter  of 
non-residents  is  finally  defined,  based  upon 
the  residence  or  non-residence  of  the  share- 
holders who  control  the  corporation.  This 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  clear  way  of 
approaching  the  problem.  I  commend  the 
minister  for  finally  resolving  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a  slight  problem,  certainly  one 
which  would  come  before  the  courts  without 
too  much  time  having  passed  and  one  which 
might  add  some  confusion  to  the  kinds  of  tax 
policies  which  should  otherwise  be  quite 
clear. 

We  were  interested  to  note  further  in  the 
first  section  that  the  matter  of  non-residencv 
is  dealt  with  with  respect  to  a  trust  as  well, 
so  that  appears  now  to  have  been  defined  and 
attended  to. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  perhaps  to  give 
us  some  general  explanation  of  the  matters 
set  out  in  section  7,  wherein  he  deals  with 
the  repayments  to  non-resident  persons  who 
fit  into  certain  categories.  The  information 
which  is  required,  presumably  by  affidavit,  as 
to  the  details  that  would  allow  a  person  to 
recover  the  difference  between  the  20  per 
cent  tax  being  paid  and  the  much  m 
amount  of  0.6  per  cent  is  spelled  out  there. 
I'm  wondering  if  the  minister  can  give  us 
some  examples  of  how  he  sees  this  kind  of 
situation  working  and  whether  the  problem 
he  expects  will  be  a  particularly  large  one. 

There  is,  of  course,  set  out  later  in  that 
section  the  details  of  these  matters  and  other 
requirements  that  the  ministry  is  going  to 
make  in  order  to  have  certain  of  these  con- 
veyances to  non-resident  persons  be  at  least 
put  through  some  sort  of  a  filter  to  make 
sure  that  if  there  are  claims  made  for  recom- 
pense of  those  taxes,  they  in  fact  fit  in  with 
the  law  of  the  province  as  we  see  it. 
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I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  par- 
ticular that  one  might  say  on  second  reading, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  minister  for 
clarifying  at  least  some  of  the  points  that 
were  raised  earlier  in  the  lengthy  debates  on 
this  bill  and,  of  course,  on  matters  that  re- 
lated generally  to  the  land  speculation  tax, 
which  is  also  going  to  be  brought  forward 
and  some  changes  to  it  made  when  we  deal 
further  with  Bill  25. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  also  has  a  few  comments 
to  make  during  the  course  of  this  debate;  I 
had  intended  to  follow  him  rather  than  pre- 
cede him,  but  I  did  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments  about  the  amendments. 

As  the  member  for  Kitchener  has  already 
pointed  out,  a  number  of  these  amendments 
are  consequent  on  experience  that  the  govern- 
ment has  had  with  the  bill  rather  than  making 
any  major  point  on  principle. 

However,  we  were  disturbed,  I  must  say, 
at  the  decision  to  exempt  leases  of  up  to  50 
years— or  49  years.  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
should  be  a  full  discussion  by  the  minister 
about  that  particular  provision  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  yet  another  loophole  is  being  put  into 
the  land  transfer  tax  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  originally  installed. 

If  any  investor  wishes  to  evade  the  tax 
now,  it  is  possible,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
him  to  acquire  a  lease  of  49  years  or  there- 
abouts. Presumably  the  question  of  whether 
there  are  options  for  the  continuation  or  not 
is  relevant.  Nevertheless,  given  the  patterns 
of  commercial  financing,  I  would  have 
thought  that  in  certain  circumstances  people 
would  be  quite  happy  to  acquire  property 
on  a  49  or  49%-year  basis,  since  the  pattern 
of  these  leases  has  tended  to  be  shorter  over 
a  period  of  time.  It  was  our  understanding 
that  the  intention  of  the  bill  was  to  try  to 
discourage  the  entry  of  foreign  money  into 
the  Ontario  market  and  was  intended  to  keep 
foreign  speculators  out  of  Ontario  but  they 
have  now  had  the  back  door  open  for  them 
in  the  form  of  the  leases. 

The  second  thing  the  government  appears 
to  be  doing  and  on  which  I  think  the  minis- 
ter should  comment,  has  to  do  with  the  ex- 
emptions that  have  been  made.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  them.  I  believe  they  have 
all  been  made  public,  but  I  think  that  there 
should  be  a  public  statement  by  the  minister 


related  to  the  use  of  the  exemption  powers 
over  the  period  since  the  bill  was  originallv 
put  forward.  Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
minister  should  defend  the  new  powers  and 
the  decision  to  rewrite  the  powers  which  are 
put  in  section  7. 

We  are  concerned  that  investment  by  for- 
eigners in  the  residential  land  market,  as  I 
can  see  it  here  now,  has  been  broadened  to 
the  point  where  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act 
is  completely  ineffective.  It  seems  to  us,  on 
some  examination  of  the  bill— and  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  may  have  some  other  com- 
ments on  this— that  if  it  is  possible  for  a  non- 
resident to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of 
development  and  resale  of  land  for  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  then  the 
foreign-based  speculation  in  land,  which,  we 
understood,  the  tax  was  originally  intended 
to  curtail,  is  simply  going  to  continue  under 
the  fiat  of  the  minister.  It  may  be  that  politi- 
cal contributions  to  the  party  in  power  will 
be  required  in  order  to  get  that  kind  of  per- 
mission. It  may  be  that  there  are  certain  time 
limits  imposed  so  that  long-term  speculation 
in  land  or  long-term  landholding  will  not  be 
permitted.  Nevertheless,  the  interpretation 
and  the  rules  under  which  this  power  of 
discretion  is  exercised  are  being  removed 
completely  from  the  Legislature,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  it  from  the  proposed  rewording  of 
the  bill. 

It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  It 
would  appear  that  the  bill's  main  impact  now 
is  going  to  be  in  two  areas.  We  are  not  in 
disagreement  with  either  of  those  areas  but, 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  only  in  those  two 
areas.  One  would  be  on  the  purchase  by 
foreigners  of  vacation  and  recreational  prop- 
erty in  Ontario  where  they  would  be  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  imposition  of  the 
20  per  cent  tax.  The  other  would  be  in  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate  which  is  extant, 
which  has  already  been  built.  Fine,  okay.  If 
a  Hong  Kong  investor  wants  to  buy  an  apart- 
ment which  has  been  existing  for  several 
years,  it  would  appear  that  he  might  have  to 
pay  the  land  transfer  tax.  But  if  that  same 
investor  is  coming  in  and  buying  land  in  the 
area  of  South  Milton,  for  example,  which  his 
company  intends  to  develop  and  resell  for 
residential  purposes  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  appears  to  be  eminently  permis- 
sible according  to  the  government. 

We  don't  see  any  commitment  there  by 
the  government  to  take  away  some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  pushing  up  the  price 
of  land  for  development  or  any  commitment 
by  the  government  to  move  into  the  land  field 
and  to  take  over  the  action  from  the  private 
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sector.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  and 
fallacious  view  on  the  part  of  the  government 
that  money  that  is  put  into  land  is  some- 
how a  contribution  to  economic  activity 
here  in  Ontario.  I  would  suggest  that  quite 
possibly  the  answer  is  the  opposite,  because 
the  money  that  is  put  into  land  simply 
sweetens  people's  pockets.  It  helps  to  raise 
the  price  of  land— of  all  land,  not  just  the 
individual  parcel  of  land  that  is  bought.  The 
profits  from  land  have  tended  in  the  past 
to  be  put  into  further  real  estate  speculation 
—that  is,  into  further  land  purchases— rather 
than  being  put  into  productive  investments, 
shall  we  say  in  the  construction  of  apart- 
ment buildings. 

If  foreign  resources  are  brought  into  this 
market,  we  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  be 
brought  in  in  the  form  of  mortgages  and  in 
the  form  of  debt  financing  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  the  resources— the  lum- 
ber, the  concrete,  and  the  other  things  that 
you  need  in  order  to  build  property— to  build 
housing,  to  build  commercial  or  industrial 
properties.  But  that's  not  what  the  minister 
says  here  and  that's  not  what  the  government 
says  here. 

In  effect,  the  government  is  now  opening 
a  second  very  broad  loophole  which  will 
permit  the  renewed  and  widespread  specula- 
tion by  foreign  investors  in  residential,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  land  provided  they 
have  the  imprimatur  of  the  minister.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  restrictions  the  minister 
can  put  on  that. 

If  he  says,  for  example,  that  the  permission 
will  apply  only  if  the  land  is  to  be  developed 
within  a  year,  then  what  does  he  do  if  there 
is  some  delay  in  servicing  or  some  delay  in 
planning,  because  of  municipal  action,  or  the 
ratepayers'  group,  or  the  Ministry  of  Housing, 
or  the  Treasurer,  which  defers  the  commence- 
ment of  residential  construction  beyond  that 
period  of  time?  What  does  he  say  if  some- 
body purchases  land  which  he  intends  to  use 
for  residential  purposes,  or  says  he  intends 
to  use  for  that  purpose,  five  or  10  years  in 
advance?  How  does  he  tax  a  corporation 
which  is  purely  speculating  in  land  for  de- 
velopment in  10  years'  time,  while  he 
exempts  a  foreign  controlled  corporation 
which  is  acquiring  a  land  bank  which  it  says 
it  intends  to  develop  in  10  years  time  after 
it  has  used  up  the  land  bank  that  it  has 
for  four,  six  and  eight  years  from  now?  Those 
kinds  of  distinctions  are  extremely  difficult  to 
draw,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
right  answer  should  be  that  the  land  remain 
in  Canadian  hands. 


By  all  means  let's  have  foreign  en- 
trepreneurship  in  the  form  of  construction 
expertise— and  there  are  vehicles,  such  as 
partnerships  and  so  on— so  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  rely  as  heavily  as  it 
does  on  the  private  sector.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  suggest  that  rather 
than  invite  foreign  speculators  back  into  the 
Canadian  market  the  public  sector  should  be 
becoming  much  more  active  in  the  develop- 
ment and  in  the  ownership  of  land. 

Our  feelings  about  the  exemption  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  are  very  similar.  We  feel 
that  there,  too,  this  can  be  handled  on  a 
leasehold  kind  of  basis,  with  the  ownership 
remaining  in  Canadian  hands  rather  than  with 
the  kind  of  exemption  which  the  minister  has 
allowed  in  this  particular  case  and  which  the 
government  is  clearly  committed  to. 

We  will  have  a  number  of  other  comments 
to  make  during  the  committee  stage  of  tin's 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  that  the  minister 
would  rise  on  those  two  points,  to  say  why 
the  loopholes,  why  he  is  letting  the  specu- 
lators back  in  and  how  he  has  dealt  with 
those  discretionary  powers  over  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  If  not.  the 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  I  was  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  but  I  guess  I  will  have  to  defer 
that  until  we  get  into  committee. 

Both  members  who  have  spoken  have 
touched  on  the  matter  of  50-year  leases.  The 
problems  we  confronted  in  administering  the 
Act  as  it  stood  were  mainly  in  the  commer- 
cial end,  where,  although  it  is  possible  to 
value  a  lease  with  a  straight  form  of  monthly 
payment  or  yearly  payment  or  whatever  for 
a  term  of  years,  leases  in  the  commercial 
sector  were  a  different  thing  altogether.  Many 
of  these  leases  have  a  form  of  profit-sharing 
related  to  sales— either  gross  or  net  profits, 
escalation  clauses  and  the  like— and,  there- 
fore, from  our  administrative  standpoint,  it 
became  impractical  to  endeavour  to  administer 
a  land  transfer  tax.  Under  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act,  the  same  problem  arose  too. 
In  other  words,  to  establish  a  present  value 
for  future  income  from  a  document  known 
as  a  lease. 

Initially,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  regu- 
latory powers  reposed  in  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  we  passed  a  regulation 
iptibdg  leases  up  to  30  years,  thinking  that 
that  would  overcome  most  of  the  problems. 
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But  then  it  turned  out  that  there  were  still 
a  number  of  commercial  enterprises  in  which 
leases  of  30  plus  10  and  10  were  not  un- 
common. These  leases  were  related  to  mort- 
gage financing  in  many  cases  and  it  was  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  the  lease  provision 
shouldn't  prejudice  the  mortgage  financing 
that  went  along  with  it. 

Therefore,  it  appeared  to  be  practical  to 
deal  with  leases  of  50  years  or  less— treat 
them  as  something  less  than  a  full  convey- 
ance of  an  interest  in  land  greater  than  50 
years  as  though  it  were  a  conveyance  of  the 
fee. 

I  might  just  mention  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  select  committee  on  economic  and 
cultural  nationalism  was  that  Ontario  land 
remain  in  Ontario  hands,  or  at  least  not  get 
out  of  Ontario  hands.  And  when  it  came  to 
leases,  therefore,  I  am  advised  that  their 
feeling  was  that  they  didn't  really  care;  be- 
cause a  leasehold  interest  eventually  termi- 
nates whatever  its  term  might  be.  It  might 
be  50  years  or  99  years  or  999— I'm  not 
sure  I'd  be  happy  about  going  along  that 
long— but  their  view  was  that  a  lease  for 
a  finite  period  of  years  eventually  terminates. 

Therefore,  they  were  not  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  our  control  of  our  land  on  the 
long-term  basis,  where  the  lease  would  even- 
tually terminate.  And  so  we  selected  a  term 
of  50  years,  and  did  so  by  regulation.  And 
this  amendment  now  confirms  that  regulation; 
it  will   make  the   regulation  redundant. 

But  the  amendments  to  the  Act  also  es- 
tablish other  criteria  for  the  placement  of 
value.  The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener 
touched  an  this  point  and  was  asking  how 
we  do  value  a  lease.  When  you  look  at  a 
lease  in  excess  of  50  years,  we  really  con- 
sider it  a  conveyance  of  the  fee.  We  ther- 
for  value  the  land  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land  at  that  time,  and  fair 
market  value  for  that  parcel  of  land  would 
have  to  be  established  and  worked  out  with 
the  ministry. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  the  time  of  the  lease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  At  the  time  When  the 
lease  is  tendered  for  registration,  that's  when 
our  interest  in  seeing  that  justice  is  done 
arises;  it's  triggered  with  the  registration  of 
the  lease.  And  if  at  that  time  the  term  re- 
maining is  50  years  or  less,  then  we're  not 
interested;  But  if  it's  in  excess  of  50  years, 
then  we  take  a  look  at  the  value  of  the 
leasehold  interest  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
veyance of  the   fee.   And  we  determine  the 


land  transfer  tax  that  would  be  payable  as 
though  it  were  a  deed   of   conveyance. 

The  hon.  members  have  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation to  the  exemptions  that  have  been 
granted.  I  was  asked  a  question  in  the  House 
the  other  day.  I  had  hoped  that  I'd  have 
the  answers  detailed  so  that  I  could  give 
the  answer  in  the  House  today  during  the 
question  period,  but  regrettably  the  material 
was  not  available  to  me.  I  was  only  able 
to  get  it  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  might  just  remind  the  hon.  members  of 
the  question.  I  was  asked  by  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  what 
reason  was  there  for  me,  as  the  minister,  "for 
giving  the  land  transfer  tax  in  the  case  of 
the  Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  in  London." 
And  by  way  of  supplementary  he  asked: 

how  it  is  that  he  [myself]  has  to  grant  a  company  of 
that  size  a  $5,000  tax  forgiveness  to  construct  a 
parking  lot?  Can  he  explain  to  us  how  he  has  main- 
tained Canadian  jobs  in  London  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  maintained;  how  that  $5,000 
was  pivotal  to  the  economic  security  of  London? 

And  the  member  for  Kitchener,  who  spoke 
earlier,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  kind  of  supplementary. 
Would  the  minister  provide  us  with  the  details  of 
the  other  amounts  that  have  been  forgiven  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  so  that  we  can  see  that  as  a 
public  record  as  well? 

I  replied  that  I  had  the  information  and  I 
would  endeavour  to  assemble  it  and  give  it  to 
the  member.  I  have  it  here. 

The  exemptions  that  have  been  granted  to 
date  and  gazetted  are  some  10  in  number.  I 
think  in  reviewing  these  it  may  help  to  set 
the  stage  and  draw  the  picture  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  eventually  established  the  criteria 
set  out  in  section  7,  particularly  in  subsections 
1  and  4,  I  think,  of  the  amending  bill. 

Electrolux  (Canada)  Ltd.,  for  which  there 
was  a  tax  reduction  of  some  $454,841,  was 
already  operating  in  Canada,  and  bought  out 
another  non-resident  company  in  Brockville 
that  was  shutting  down.  The  purchase  not 
only  protects  existing  jobs  but  is  expected  to 
create  new  ones.  I  am  advised  that  the  jobs 
that  were  protected  at  the  time  of  that  ex- 
emption so  that  the  business  could  continue 
were  some  200,  or  would  be  200  within  the 
next  year  or  so,  and  they  expect  to  have  a 
total  of  500  within  five  years. 

The  second  one  was  Holmes  Insulations 
Ltd.,  for  which  an  exemption  of  some 
$800,000  was  granted.  Now  this  company  was 
taken  over  by  the  acquisition  of  shares  by 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Ltd.  Holmes  Insulations 
Ltd.  was  in  financial  difficulty  and  the  sale 
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will  permit  the  continued  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  plant  in  Sarnia.  I  am  told 
approximately  100  jobs  were  retained  by  that 
refinancing  that  took  place  because  of  the 
infusion  of  capital  from  the  non-purchasing 
by  the  non-resident  company. 

So  there  you  see  another  principle. 

White  Motor  Corp.  of  Canada  Ltd.  had  a 
remission  of  some  $70,000  in  tax.  This  com- 
pany was  operating  in  Brantford  and  acquired 
an  additional  site  for  expansion  and  research 
facilities.  That  is  still  another  principle  that 
we  think  is  in  the  interests  of  a  growing 
economy  here  in  Ontario.  They  are  expecting 
some  100  jobs  in  1975  and  a  total  of  600 
jobs  by  1978. 

Another  one  was  Devereaux  Canada  Ltd., 
with  a  remission  of  some  $90,000  of  tax.  This 
company  was  operating  in  Ontario,  I  am  ad- 
vised, and  acquired  a  site  near  Bolton  to 
establish  a  processing  plant.  I  am  advised 
that  some  79  jobs  would  be  expected  in  the 
first  year,  increasing  somewhat  to  111  jobs 
in  about  five  years. 

Xerox  of  Canada  Ltd.  had  $369,000  of  tax 
remitted.  The  company,  through  a  number 
of  subsidiaries,  acquired  a  site  for  a  new  re- 
search centre.  Most  of  the  site  had  been 
acquired  prior  to  April  10,  1974,  and  the  tax 
relief  applied  for  the  remaining  parcels  in  the 
block  of  land  acquired.  The  new  centre  will 
result  in  new  technology  being  brought  to, 
and  developed  in,  Ontario.  We  are  advised 
that  there  will  be  some  500  jobs  in  the  first 
year  and  about  1,000  jobs  within  four  years. 

CEB  Ltd.  had  $107,200  of  tax  remitted. 
The  company  operates  in  Ontario,  and  bought 
a  new  building  and  property  to  replace  rented 
accommodation.  There  had  been  a  substantial 
commitment  to  the  transaction  prior  to  April 
10.  1974.  But  entirely  apart  from  that,  which 
was  one  of  our  earlier  criteria,  of  course,  and 
is  set  out  specifically,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  were  an  ongoing  operation  and  were 
expanding,  replacing  rented  property. 

Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  question  asked  of  me  the  other 
day,  received  a  tax  remission  of  $5,122.  This 
was  part  of  a  plant  expansion  in  London.  The 
company  had  to  provide  additional  parking 
space  for  employee  cars  and  it  acquired  the 
land  for  this  purpose.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  provision  of  parking  areas 
for  employees  an  integral  function,  certainly 
an  ancillary  function  appropriate  to  any  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  operation. 

The  next  one:  Reynolds  and  Reynolds 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  $349,305  tax  remitted.  Tins 
company    operates    in    Ontario   and   had   ac- 


quired buildings  and  land  of  another  non- 
resident company  in  order  to  expand  its 
operations. 

The  next  one:  Paul  and  Kay  Orenstein  and 
Kappell  (Canada)  Ltd.,  tax  remission  of 
some  $131,055.  The  company  purchased  a 
plant  in  Dundas,  Ont.,  which  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  closing.  The  sale  to  the  non- 
resident company  followed  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  locate  a  Canadian  buyer.  The 
plant's  operations  are  to  be  enlarged,  thereby 
not  only  protecting  existing  jobs  but  also 
creating  the  opportunity  for  new  jobs. 

Lastly,  among  this  list  of  10:  BDH  Chemi- 
cals Ltd.,  a  tax  remission  of  $115,505.  The 
company  acquired  property  from  another 
non-resident  company  in  order  to  relocate  and 
expand  its  present  operations  with  some  50 
jobs  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  summation  of  the  10 
exemptions  granted  and  gazetted  to  date  in- 
dicates the  scope  of  the  areas  we  found 
compelling  as  arguments  for  remission  of  the 
tax— the  creation  of  new  jobs,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  new  jobs,  the  bringing  of  new  tech- 
nology, the  preservation  of  existing  jobs.  That 
kind  of  guideline  became  pretty  clear  to  us 
as  we  heard  these  various  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  companies  seeking  to  fa 
tax  remitted.  So  the  members  wil]  see  those 
principles  embodied  in  section  7  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  exempt 
the  purchase  of  a  Canadian  firm  by  a  non- 
resident firm  operating  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  member's  question.  If  the  non- 
resident corporation  were  in  business  in 
Canada  on  April  9,  we  would  not  preclude 
its  extension  of  its  operations.  To  do  so,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  to  tamper  with  an 
existing  situation  where  a  companv  lias  set 
up,  is  operating,  and  has  emplovces  who.  we 
think,  have  every  right  to  anticipate  a  future 
with  their  companv.  the  creation  of  new  fobs 
and  the  growth  of  that  companv.  Therefore, 
we  would  consider  it  to  be  appropriate.  That's 
one  of  the  exemptions  in  the  section. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Has  the  minister  done  that 
so  far? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
member's  question  is  yes. 

I  think  the  member  for  Kitchener  also  re- 
ferred to  section  7(1)  and  the  proposed 
guidelines  for  deferral.  Section  7(1)  is  quite 
an  elaborate  one  and  I'd  be  happy  to  go 
into  it  in  greater  detail  in  committee.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  be  of  use  to  the 
members  to  review  just  some  of  the  areas  of 
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exemption    contemplated,     or    deferral    con- 
templated by  section  7(  1). 

Clause  (a),  for  example,  deals  with  the 
"acquisition  of  land  by  a  non-resident  for  the 
purpose  of  purchase  of  residential,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  development  and  for  re- 
sale." In  that  case,  if  the  purchaser  is  a  non- 
resident the  high  rate  of  tax  will  apply,  but 
if  not,  then  on  the  resale  to  a  resident  it 
would  be  at  the  lesser  rate.  That's  the  way 
subsection  (a)  would  work. 

I'm  going  to  clarify  my  thinking  here. 
Clause  (a)  of  section  7  deals  with  "acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  a  non-resident  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchase  of  residential,  commercial 
or  industrial  development  and  for  resale." 

On  that  basis,  the  minister  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  defer 
the  payment  of  the  tax,  or  remit  the  tax  if  it 
has  been  paid,  on  such  conditions  as  to  the 
use  and  development  of  the  lands  as  are 
considered  advisable. 

Clause  (b)  refers  to  relocation  of  an  ex- 
isting active  business  where  the  non-resident 
undertakes  to  obtain  necessary  zoning 
changes.  We've  seen  a  number  of  instances 
where  an  existing  non-resident  property 
owner  wished  to  purchase  the  property  ad- 
jacent. That  property  may  well  be  zoned 
agricultural  or  might  be  zoned  for  some  use 
not  appropriate  to  the  non-resident  pur- 
chaser's intended  use.  We  would  say  to  him, 
"We  will  not  give  you  an  exemption  now 
but  we  will  give  you  a  deferral.  If  you  ob- 
tain the  necessary  rezoning,  then  there  would 
be  tax  applied  only  at  the  lesser  rate."  And 
so  on  down  through  these  various  subsections 
—and  I  direct  this  observation  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt),  Mr. 
Speaker— I  think  we'll  be  able  to  give  him 
illustrations  for  each  type  of  case  we  would 
anticipate  encountering  under  these  various 
subclauses. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  reading 
of  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  I  understand  this  is  to 
go  to  standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Justice  committee  please, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  ordered. 


ALGONQUIN  FORESTRY  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  155,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  will  permit  me, 
I  have  a  short  statement  to  put  on  the  record 
prior  to  the  debate  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  just  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  second  reading 
of  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority  bill, 
which  was  tabled  in  the  Legislature  and 
given  first  reading  last  week.  The  hon.  mem- 
bers will  by  now  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  bill.  Before  the  debate  gets 
under  way,  I'd  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
purpose  and  the  effect  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Algonquin  advisory  committee,  whose  final 
report  I  tabled  in  July,  1973.  The  overall 
aim  of  the  forestry  authority  will  be  to  con- 
duct logging  in  Algonquin  Park. 

After  an  extensive  seven-year  study  of  the 
park,  it  was  determined  that  logging  is  essen- 
tial in  the  park  both  for  silviculture  reasons 
and  for  the  economic  health  of  the  Algonquin 
area.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  logging, 
my  ministry  concluded  that  the  most  effec- 
tive, the  most  efficient  and  the  least  disrup- 
tive way  to  conduct  logging  in  the  park 
would  be  by  a  Crown  corporation. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  Crown  corpora- 
tion will  be  obvious  to  the  hon.  members. 
First,  it  will  facilitate  a  close  control  over 
logging  operations  in  the  park.  Secondly,  it 
will  permit  better  utilization  of  timber  re- 
sources, enabling  more  products  to  be  ob- 
tained from  fewer  trees.  Third,  it  would  be 
much  less  disruptive  than  the  18  separate 
companies  that  now  operate  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  park.  Fourth,  it  will  allow  the 
ministry  to  direct  logging  operations  so  that 
purely  therapeutic  logging  can  also  be  car- 
ried on,  that  is  the  felling  of  trees  that  have 
no  market  value  but  should  be  cut  for  good 
silviculture  management. 

The  forestry  authority  is  one  element  in  a 
series  of  moves  to  ensure  that  Algonquin  Park 
will  remain  a  healthy,  green,  recreational 
area  for  the  people  of  Ontario  in  perpetuity. 
The  other  elements  include  the  development 
of  a  master  plan  for  Algonquin  Park  and 
the  creation  of  a  parks  council  that  will  over- 
see the  implementation  of  a  master  plan  for 
Algonquin  Park  as  well  as  advising  my  min- 
istry on  all  the  parks  in  the  province.  The 
creation  of  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  best  pos- 
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sible  management  of  Ontario's  most  important 
recreational  resource,  Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  spend  just  a  moment 
or  two  refreshing  your  memory,  sir,  and  per- 
haps those  of  others  as  to  some  of  the  events 
that  have  led  up  to  the  introduction  of  this 
bill. 

After  the  park  was  established  in  the  late 
1800s,  it  did  not  change  significantly  from 
its  previous  use;  and  that  had  been  as  an 
area  which  had  been  extensively  logged  right 
from  the  city  which  now  is  known  as  Ottawa, 
through  the  area  up  into  North  Bay  and 
beyond. 

We  can  admire  the  foresight  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  those  days,  but 
since  that  time  the  area  of  Algonquin  Park 
has  been  treated  very  much  as  other  logging 
areas,  and  it  is  with  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  that  the  minister  tends  to  establish  the 
imprimatur  of  continuing  logging  and  the 
exploitation  of  those  particular  natural  re- 
sources on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  government 
should  at  least  accept  the  goal  of  phasing  out 
the  logging  operations  over  a  period  of  time 
—if  necessary,  a  substantial  period  of  time— 
and  that  the  decision  to  establish  this  au- 
thority is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
of  the  community  of  Ontario,  or  even  the 
many  people  in  this  part  of  North  America 
who  look  on  Algonquin  Park  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  a  natural  park  anywhere 
in  the  world— and  we  have  it  here  in  Ontario. 

Over  a  number  of  years,  and  through  the 
responsibilities  of  a  number  of  ministers,  we 
have  been  treated  to  various  attempts  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  that  is  before  us 
today  in  the  form  of  Bill  155.  An  advisory 
committee  was  established,  including  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
areas  directly  concerned;  it  was  chaired  by 
no  less  an  eminent  citizen  than  Leslie  Frost 
himself.  His  qualifications  were  undoubted 
as  an  outdoorsman.  Personally,  he  didn't 
politically  trade  on  that;  he  was  a  bona  fide 
outdoorsman  and  he  knew  many  parts  of 
Algonquin  Park  personally  and  well. 

The  appointment  was  an  interesting  one 
and  had  the  political  usefulness,  as  far  as 
the  then  government  was  concerned,  of  put- 
ting this  problem  on  the  shelf  for  probably 
a  total  of  five  years.  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing  (Mr.  R.  S.  Smith)  served 
on  that  advisory  committee;  and,  as  it  was 
his  responsibility  to  do  he  referred  to  it  from 
time  to  time  in  our  caucus  and  we  were  able 
at  least  to  observe  the  changing  attitudes  of 


members  of  that  advisory  committee  over  a 
fairly  long  period  of  time. 

The  announcement  of  the  forestry  author- 
ity was  made  palatable  at  the  time  because 
it  contained  the  statement  that  no  less  a 
personage,  once  again,  than  former  Premier 
John  Robarts  would  have  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  operating  that  authority  when  it 
came  into  being.  There  were  complaints  in 
the  Legislature  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  among  others,  that  Mr.  Rob- 
arts  had  what  amounted  to  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest because  of  the  interlocking  director- 
ships which  he  had  received  since  leaving 
political  life. 

Whatever  the  case,  Mr.  Robarts'  involve- 
ment soon  receded  into  something  less  than 
public  awareness,  and  I  think  he  very  prop- 
erly indicated  to  the  minister's  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate because  the  feeling  in  the  community 
was  that  his  usefulness  probably  would  have 
been  diluted,  if  not  lost  entirely,  because  of 
his  other  interests. 

There  have  been  very  strongly  feelings 
expressed  by  many  people  in  the  communitv 
that  while  the  wood  resources  in  the  park- 
are  considerable,  we  ought  at  least  to  accept 
the  principle  that  in  the  long  run  the  park 
must  be  put  over  completely  for  public  use 
and  that  at  the  same  time  we  must  make 
the  commitment  that  in  the  long  run,  those 
industries  and  individuals  who  depend  on  it 
for  their  livelihood  must  in  no  way  suffer 
personally  or  financially.  This  then  must  be 
accompanied  by  government  planning  in 
those  areas  in  Renfrew,  Nipissing,  Parry 
Sound  and  Muskoka,  and  I  suppose  to  some 
extent  in  Victoria  county  and  Haliburton,  so 
that  the  wood  resources  are  going  to  be  re- 
placed from  some  other  source  or  industrial 
changes  will  be  such  that  people  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  way 
of  life  in  that  particular  area  and  not  have 
to  give  up  anything  bv  way  of  employment 
or  remuneration  on  behalf  of  a  policy  which 
we  believe  would  be  acceptable  to  the  prov- 
ince as  a  whole. 

Because  it  is  acceptable  to  the  province 
as  a  whole,  we  believe  the  government  must 
involve  itself  in  this  kind  of  long-range  plan- 
ning,  and  we  on  this  side  regret  that  the 
government  has  made  no  such  statement, 
that  it  has  not  accepted  that  as  a  goal.  For 
that  reason  we  cannot  support  the  bill  in 
principle. 

I  would  particularly  have  liked  to  have 
seen  some  further  discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment  of   a   commission   operating   in   Algon- 
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quin  Park  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  operated 
with  substantial  success  in  the  Niagara  Parks 
area  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  area; 
those  areas  which  have  come  into  substantial 
and  increasing  use  by  the  citizens  of  this  part 
of  the  province  and  the  northern  United 
States,  who  have  come  into  the  area  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  and,  in  fact, 
want  to  feel  that  the  parks  are  for  their 
utilization. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  a  huge 
inroad  of  tourist  utilization,  even  camper 
utilization,  without  very  careful  planning  in 
any  of  these  park  systems,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Algonquin  situation. 

We  have  been  interested1  in  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  minister 
and  the  leader  of  the  NDP  over  the  avail- 
ability of  other  wood  resources  in  a  50-mile 
area  of  Algonquin.  It  is  to  some  degree  un- 
fortunate that  the  report  authored  by  G. 
Pierpoint  and  made  available  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  minister,  came  so  late  in  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the  debate 
on  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

We  were  not  prepared  to  support  the  NDP 
when  they  say  this  is  simply  an  apologia 
for  the  government's  policy.  We  simply  must 
accept  the  background  of  Mr.  Pierpoint  and 
those  others  who  assisted  him.  Dr.  Frank 
Raymond  is  another.  Surely  their  professional 
assets  and  their  reputation  are  such  that  the 
report  must  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  one  in 
the  discussions  pertaining  in  this  regard. 

I  do,  however,  regret  that  the  emphasis 
on  the  so-called  50-mile  limit  has  been  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  hardwood  resources 
in  the  province.  When  we  talk  of  3,000  jobs 
associated  with  the  lumbering  industry  in 
Algonquin,  it  has  never  been  made  clear 
what  these  jobs  entail;  whether,  in  fact,  this 
includes  the  manufacturing  interests,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  which 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  yellow  birch, 
or  how  many  people  have  come  into  the 
province  from  Quebec  to  work  in  the  woods 
in  some  of  these  operations.  I  believe  the 
statistics  associated  with  this  argument  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  government 
have  been  sparse  indeed,  and  have  not  been 
deep  enough  in  their  community  ramifica- 
tions to  be  as  significant  as  the  minister  and 
some  of  his  supporters  indicate  they  are. 

I  would  hope  that  during  this  debate, 
perhaps  in  committee,  there  would  be  further 
information  available  as  to  the  number  of 
jobs  and  the  distribution  of  the  jobs  on  which 
the  people  in  the  local  community  depend, 
and  as  to  what  would  be  the  alternative 
responsibility    if   the    other   policy    had    been 


accepted  and  the  goal  of  eliminating  logging 
in  the  long  run  had  been  a  part  of  govern- 
ment policy. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  should  be  aware 
that  across  this  province,  not  on  Crown  land 
so  much  as  on  privately-held  land,  there  are 
many  hardwood  bush  lots  which  have  not 
been  properly  developed— and  I  suppose,  to 
be  fair,  I  must  use  the  word  exploited— so 
that  the  mature  timbers  could  be  made  use 
of  for  the  financing  of  farming  operations 
and  for  the  supply  of  hardwood  for  that 
industry,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
woods  industry  in  this  province  as  a  Whole. 

Setting  the  50-mile  limit  has  excluded  the 
possibility  of  the  utilization  of  those  resour- 
ces even  down  in  the  farming  areas  of  south- 
western Ontario.  There  was  a  time  when 
southwestern  Ontario  was  covered  with  very 
fine  hardwood  stands,  maple  particularly  as 
well  as  oak  and  other  woods.  Very  few  100- 
acre  farms  are  without  their  10  to  20-acre 
bush  lots,  which  in  my  view  have  not  been 
adequately  used,  developed  and  exploited  as 
an  aspect  of  the  farming  industry.  I  believe 
the  argument  that  the  industry  depending 
on  vellow  birch,  and  maple  particularly, 
would  have  to  go  out  of  existence  is  not  a 
valid  argrument;  and  the  argument  that  Al- 
gonquin Park  would  have  to  keep  producing 
these  hardwood  logs  for  that  purpose  is, 
therefore,  an  irrelevant  one  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  50-mile  limit  that  was  established  by 
the  question  put  forward  by  the  leader  of  the 
NDP,  and  responded  to  in  the  Pierpoint  re- 
port, is  for  that  reason,  in  my  view  misleading 
to  that  extent  in  the  discussion  of  the  issue 
that  is  an  important  one  and  that  lies  before 
us  at  the  present  time.  It  has  not  been  made 
clear  either  whether  the  survey  of  the  availa- 
bility of  hardwoods,  yellow  birch  and  other 
sources  of  wood  material,  has  had  included 
within  it  the  reference  to  those  resources 
from  privately-held  land  or  whether  the  em- 
phasis is  only  on  Crown  land  entirely. 

I  would  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  the  alternative  of  estab- 
lishing a  park  commission,  which  would  have 
something  more  than  just  the  overseeing  of 
the  removal  of  logs,  has  not  had  a  larger 
place  in  the  minister's  thinking.  He  announced 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  further  advisory  com- 
mittee that  would  have  responsibility  in  Al- 
gonquin and  for  other  parks.  The  idea  of 
establishing  an  authority  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  removal  of  timber  seems  to  be  far 
away  from  the  general  line  of  the  citizens 
of  this  province,  who  were  concerned  obvi- 
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ously  with  the  livelihood  of  the  people  who 
live  in  those  communities,  but  who  are  also 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources,  particularly  in 
its  wilderness  aspects.  This  alternative  is  one 
to  which  the  minister  might  have  given  fur- 
ther consideration,  particularly  since  it  was 
reviewed  by  the  advisory  committee  meeting 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  which  he  has 
rejected. 

The  acceptance  and  the  establishment  of 
a  general  master  plan  has  also  given  rise  to 
some  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  people 
who  have  been  very  definitely  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Algonquin  Park.  Statistics 
can  be  put  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the 
area  actually  utilized  for  the  removal  of  logs 
appears  to  be  insignificant,  but  there  are 
those  who  frequent  the  park— and  I  must 
admit  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  one,  un- 
fortunately—who have  indicated  that  the  in- 
trusion of  the  logging  interests  is  a  serious 
one  as  far  as  the  wilderness  aspects  of  the 
park  are  concerned,  and  one  which  must 
concern  us  all. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  minister  has  not  given  sufficient 
weight  to  those  people  who  are  also  expert 
in  the  management  of  forests  and  in  the 
provision  of  a  proper  park  management  in 
general,  who  contend  that  the  continuation  of 
a  logging  interest— which  will  probably  be 
stepped  up,  rather  than  phased  out— is  any- 
thing but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  minister  shakes  his  head  and  indicates 
his  policy  will  be  to  maintain  it  at  its  pre- 
sent level.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  surely 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  as  a  matter 
of  policy  which  should  be  enunciated  at  this 
time,  we  could  establish  the  goals  which 
I  have  put  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
which  I  and  other  members  of  my  party 
have  indicated  we  are  prepared  to  support. 

The  concept  of  this  legislation  is  that  even 
though  the  authority  is  undoubtedly  ours,  we 
bypass  the  examples,  which  have  been  fruit- 
ful ones  indeed,  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
missions at  Niagara— and  I  see  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  here 
—  and  other  centres.  This  concept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  which  really  indicates  the 
government  is  not  prepared  to  learn  from 
their  own  experience. 

I  have  also  been  very  much  concerned 
that  the  minister  has  indicated  that  the  main 
value  of  the  authority  envisaged  in  this  bill 
is  to  control  the  removal  of  the  logs.  After 
all,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  ministry  of 
Natural   Resources,    which   has   as    its   prime 


requirement  the  inspection  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  are 
enacted  under  the  authority  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. To  establish  another  intermediary  body, 
which  in  fact  has  as  its  main  responsibility 
a  logging  operation  rather  than  the  super- 
vision of  a  logging  operation,  seems  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  good  sense. 

The  authority  is  at  present  resident  with 
the  minister  and  he  has  access  to  plenty  of 
officials  and  inspectors  and  those  people  who 
can  enforce  that  authority  in  and  out  of  the 
park  if  he  wants  to  continue  a  logging  opera- 
tion, whether  he  phases  it  out  or  not.  To 
hand  this  over  to  an  authority  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  that  area  is  a  concept  which 
seems  difficult  to  accept,  since  the  authority 
already  rests  with  the  ministry. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  concept  of  putting  a  barrier 
of  people,  appointed  rather  than  elected,  be- 
tween the  power  of  a  minister  and  a  specific- 
responsibility.  I  don't  feel  that  way  now.  I 
feel  that  it  is  much  too  difficult  for  a  public 
reaction  to  impinge  on  such  a  commission  or 
an  authority  as  would  be  established  here; 
whereas  the  minister,  who  has  the  day  to  dav 
responsibility  to  answer  for  his  decisions  and 
his  administration  in  this  House,  is  much 
easier  to  contact  by  the  public,  and  I  would 
say  further  by  the  representatives  of  the 
public,  the  members  of  this  House. 

I  find  the  bill  regrettable  on  those  specific 
counts.  It  accepts  the  concept  of  logging  in 
perpetuity.  It  resorts  to  the  argument  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  good  for  the  forest  to  have  the  logs 
removed,  rather  than  the  acceptance  of  the 
concept  that  this  is  a  special  area  set  apart 
by  our  predecessors  almost  a  century  ago  in 
this  House  with  the  concept  that  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  park  by  the  people  of  this  province- 
and  others  who  travel  here. 

Most  of  the  parks  established  by  the  prov- 
ince, and  all  or  the  parks  established  nation- 
ally, expressly  prohibit  this  sort  of  utilization 
or  exploitation.  It  is  therefore  regrettable,  as 
we  see  the  importance  of  Algonquin  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  that  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  concept  of  the  continua- 
tion of  this  utilization.  I  don't  suppose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  can  be  gained  by  talking  about 
the  alternative  for  the  woods  industry  in  the 
50-mile  area  or  even  from  the  resources  of 
the  province  at  large.  The  minister  feels,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  that  it  is  essential  the 
logging  operations  be  continued. 

I  would  say  to  him,  whether  he  decides  it 
is  essential  now  or  in  the  future,  there  will 
be  a  change  coming  in  this  province  and  it  is 
essential  that  a  phase-out  operation  be  estab- 
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lished  as  a  plan  for  the  area.  It  is  possible 
to  do  this,  surely,  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  there  for  continuing  em- 
ployment with  a  standard  of  living  which 
should  be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 

We  believe  in  this  party  this  is  the  future 
for  that  area.  When  we  are  talking  about 
alternatives,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
alternatives  bound  up  with  early  retirement 
and  simply  make-work  programmes,  but  about 
the  sort  of  plan  for  that  part  of  eastern  and 
central  Ontario  which  has  been  lacking  in 
the  past  and  which  continues  to  be  a  very 
serious  vacuum  in  general  government  policy. 

I  must  say  we  do  believe  very  strongly 
that  a  good  deal  more  should  be  done  for  the 
development  of  the  park  along  the  lines  of 
those  matters  that  were  put  forward  not  only 
by  the  original  advisory  committee  but  also 
by  other  groups  that  have  been  involved  in 
this  in  recent  months.  The  minister  seems  to 
have  put  aside  most  of  these  considerations 
with  his  concentration  on  the  continuation  of 
logging. 

We  would  hope  that  government  policy 
would  establish  the  kind  of  park  governance 
that  has  worked  well  elsewhere,  that  the 
government  would  accept  a  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing the  logging  practice;  and  that  we  would 
have  a  type  of  master  plan  which  would  em- 
phasize the  wilderness  aspects  rather  than  the 
manicuring  aspects  of  the  park.  Along  with 
this,  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  whole 
area  would  ensure  that  neither  industries  nor 
individuals  would  be  lacking  in  opportunity 
if  the  acceptance  of  our  alternative  were  to 
become  a  fact. 

We  believe,  further,  that  the  government 
has  not  played  fairly,  either  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  or  the  citizens  in  the  area 
in  that  they  have  consistently  been  unwilling 
or  unable  to  provide  the  statistics  associated 
with  the  utilization  of  the  wood  facilities  or  a 
direct  statistical  survey  of  the  employment 
that  is  now  a  part  of  the  wood  industry  based 
on  Algonquin  logging.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues  will  be  unable 
to  support  this  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  some  extended  comments  to 
make  on  the  bill.  I  would  think  they  will  take 
half  an  hour  or  so  or  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  Do  you  want  me  to  begin  now  or  would 
you  like  to  call  the  private  members'  hour? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  about  six  minutes. 
Perhaps  you  could  make  your  introductory 
remarks. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Sure  that's  fine.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections at  all. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  an  intro- 
duction, as  the  minister  opposite  would 
guess  we  intend  to  oppose  this  bill  as  the 
Liberal  Party  does.  We  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  support  the  constitution  of  an 
authority  whose  job  it  is  to  perpetuate  log- 
ging in  Algonquin  Park.  If  the  minister  had 
come  to  us  and  said  we  want  to  have  an 
Algonquin  Park  authority  which  will  super- 
vise the  phasing-out  of  logging  in  Algonquin 
Park  over  a  given  number  of  years,  then 
because  we  in  this  party  believe  in  Crown 
corporations  and  because  we  believe  that  that 
would  have  been  an  intelligent  proposal,  we 
would  have  supported  him  happily.  But  to 
set  up  an  authority  whose  job  it  is  to  main- 
tain logging  in  Algonquin  is  something  we 
will  never  support,  because  we  consider  the 
minister's  fixation  with  Algonquin  to  be 
destructive;  it  indicates  that  the  government 
is  determined,  to  gradually,  systematically 
desecrate  parts  of  Algonquin  and  to  force  an 
incompatibility  on  the  park  between  the  log- 
ging on  one  hand  and  the  use  by  people  on 
the  other,  which  cannot  be  countenanced. 
Therefore,  the  bill  cannot  be  supported. 

As  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  one  of  the  most  irritating 
and  frustrating  aspects  of  this  debate  is  that 
it  hinges  to  some  degree— not  totally,  but  to 
some  degree  in  any  event— upon  the  question 
of  alternatives  for  Algonquin  Park.  Many  of 
us,  recognizing  the  implied  dislocation  for 
the  work  force  when  logging  is  phased  out 
of  the  park— when  and  if  logging  is  phased 
out  of  the  park— wanted  to  have  an  alterna- 
tive. The  alternative  obviously  had  to  be 
contained  in  a  radius  very  proximate  to  the 
park  or  it  wouldn't  be  manageable  or  prac- 
ticable. So  the  possibility  of  finding  equival- 
ent amounts  of  softwood  and  hardwood  out- 
side the  park  within  a  50-mile  radius  became 
the  argument. 

That  battle  was  joined  in  a  sense  when 
the  ministry's  division  of  forests  sent  to  my 
office  on  May  27,  1974,  the  figures  for  allow- 
able cut  and  actual  cut  of  conifers  and 
hardwood  inside  and  outside  the  park.  They 
seemed  to  demonstrate  on  first  analysis— to 
us,  in  any  event— that  there  was  plenty  of 
wood  outside  the  park  that  could  satisfy  the 
requirements,  and  why  the  devil  were  we 
indulging  ourselves  in  hatcheting  the  park, 
both  metaphorically  and  actually. 

The  minister  has  tried  to  respond  to  that 
by  giving  us  a  document  by  Mr.  Pierpoint  of 
his  forest  research  branch,  analysing  the 
woods    contents    and    availability    of    timber 
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in  the  50-mile  radius  outside  the  park  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  we  must  rely  on 
Algonquin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  make  a  point 
that  isn't  going  to  satisfy  anybody.  I  am 
going  to  deal  with  this  report.  There  are, 
I  may  say,  a  couple  of  quite  remarkable 
statistical  inaccuracies  in  the  report.  I  have 
all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  Mr.  Pier- 
point,  but  his  electronic  calculators  have 
one  or  two  things  wanting— I  will  come  to 
that  at  8  o'clock— when  even  I,  as  a  layman, 
reading  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  Grey 
Cup,  Mr.  Speaker,  found  arithmetic  errors. 
My  nine-year-old  daughter  discovered  one  of 
them,  and  she  is  not  as  accomplished  in  the 
arts  of  arithmetic  as  Mr.  Pierpoint.  But  who 
knows?  To  the  young  are  vouchsafed  insights 
never  given  to  those  of  more  mature  timbre, 
as  it  were. 

I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
irritating  beyond  belief  that  a  report  comes 
down  on  a  Thursday,  on  which  is  based  the 
whole  argument,  and  we  have  to  debate  the 
bill  on  a  Monday  without  any  real  oppor- 
tunity to  analyse  the  document.  I  think  that's 
wrong.  Again  I  want  to  say,  through  the 
Speaker  to  the  minister,  as  part  of  second 
reading,  albeit  a  slight  diversion:  This  is 
exactly  what  is  killing  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario,  this  kind  of  basic  contempt  for  the 
democratic  process. 

We  have  had  a  debate  raging  for  nearly 
six  months  now,  with  competing  figures  and 
competing  references,  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  supply  the  requirements  for  the 
entire  woods  industry  and  all  the  employees. 
Then  the  minister  provided  us  with  a  report 
on  Thursday,  a  scholarly  document  which  I 
assume  Mr.  Pierpoint  took  at  least  two  or 
three  months  to  put  together,  and  he  gives 
us  no  time  at  all  to  subject  it  to  some  outside 
or  independent  interpretation  ourselves. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  House  leader's  dilemma.  I  don't  want 
him  to  view  this  in  any  sense  as  a  personal 
rebuke.  He  has  to  call  on  the  minister  and 
he  h  s  to  call  the  bill,  but  it's  wrong  to  call 
file  bill  at  this  time.  To  have  delaved  it 
unt'l  Wednesday  or  Thursday  or  Friday  or 
next  Monday  would  not  have  made  one  jot 
of  d;fference  to  logging  in  Algonquin.  It 
might  have  allowed  us  to  measure  the  weight 
and  substance  of  this  document.  And  the 
refusal  to  allow  us  the  time  to  even  meet— 
my  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay  said  to  the 
Deputv  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  at  the 
end  of  last  week,  "Could  we  meet  with  you?" 
Now.  how  much  better  faith  can  we  have 
than  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  minister  telling  me  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay  isn't 
t   l!ing  the  truth?  Come  on  now! 

Mr.    Stokes:    Is    that   what   the   minister   is 

saving? 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  are  some  things  that 
really  defy  credulity 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  that  what  he's  saying? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  told  me  that  at  the  end  of 
last  week  he  would  attempt  to  arrange  with 
the  Deputy   Minister  of  Natural  Resources- 
Mr.  Stokes:  The  assistant  deputy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  assistant  deputy  minister, 
—his  name  escapes  me. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Ringham  was  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Mr.  Ringham,  that's  a  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  agreed,  but  the 
member  didn't  get  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Art  Herridge. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Art  Herridge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  agreed  but  the 
member  didn't  get  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Didn't  gel  back?  We  agreed 
to  meet  tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  With  whom? 

Mr.  Stokes:  With  Art  Herridge.  We  agreed 
to  meet  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  it  is  5 
o'clock,  you  see  how  time  passes? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Let's 
have    some    co-operation   from    the   minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  an  effort  to  meet  with 
the  ministerial  people  involved  to  trv  to  look 
at  the  contents  of  this  report.  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  approaching 
it  in  good  faith,  to  understand  what  the 
ministry  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Let  me  tell  the  minister,  this  corrupt  min- 
istry—whether it's  mercury  pollution,  Elliot 
Lake  or  Algonquin  Park— this  corrupt,  defi- 
cient, incompetent  ministry  can't  even  take 
lli  •  time  to  do  that  in  a  civilized  fashion. 
Well  deal  with  that  after  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to 
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PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ACT 

Mrs.  Campbell  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendment  which  I  am  pro- 
posing lies  between  the  non-productive 
rigid  position  of  rent  control  and  the  laissez- 
faire  let-the-marketplace-decide  position  of 
the  government. 

There  is  no  question  that  rigid  rent  con- 
trol has  a  very  prolonged  and  far-reaching 
effect.  But  when  I  hear  the  deputy  minister 
publicly  state  that  this  government's  answer 
to  the  problems  of  tenants  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  to  have  them  call  him  if  they're 
having  a  problem,  then,  of  course,  it's  quite 
apparent  that  there  is  no  policy  flowing  from 
this  government  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Etobicoke  ( Mr.  Braithwaite )  has 
also  expressly  asked  me  to  have  him  joined 
with  my  remarks,  since  he  is  experiencing 
the  same  problems  that  I  am. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  ( Ottawa  Centre ) :  That 
removes  all  credibility  from  the  bill. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Consider  the  source,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  spite  of  pleas  for  protection  from  count- 
less tenants  across  the  province  and  from  at 
least  one  municipality— and  I'm  referring,  of 
course,  to  Toronto— no  action  has  yet  been 
taken,  either  to  give  security  of  tenure  to 
tenants  or  to  provide  some  recourse  against 
the  exorbitant  increases  that  are  being  ex- 
perienced in  most  of  our  urban  centres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tenants  are  quickly  becoming 
the  majority  group  in  our  population.  The 
incidence  of  home  ownership  is  declining  in 
Ontario,  from  67.1  per  cent  in  1961  to  62.9 
per  cent  in  1971.  In  large  urban  areas  the 
story  is  even  more  discouraging.  In  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  home  ownership  has  de- 
clined from  59.9  per  cent  in  1966  to  51  per 
cent  in  1971.  In  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  1971 
census  reveals  the  predominance  of  tenants 
over  owners— 58.4  per  cent  of  dwellings 
tenant-occupied,  41.6  per  cent  owner- occu- 
pied. 

The  group  we  are  concerned  about  today  is 
very  large  in  our  population  and  quickly  be- 
coming a  majority.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  cite  examples  of  the  rent  increases  that 
we  are  all  so  concerned  about.  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  even  the  deputy  minister 


was  very  surprised  when  he  was  on  a  talk 
show  that  people  were  phoning  in  to  give 
h'm  figures  which  contradicted  the  figures 
that  he  was  giving  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Our  offices  are  receiving  complaints  daily. 
Thousands  of  moderate-income  families  are 
paying  far  too  high  a  percentage  of  their 
incomes  for  shelter.  My  party  believes  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  tenants  be  pro- 
tected from  unjustifiable  increases  in  rents, 
and  most  especially  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  extreme  shortage  of  moderate-income 
accommodation— or  moderate-cost  accommo- 
dation, depending  upon  your  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  alternative  housing  available. 
Families  are  forced  to  pay  these  exorbitant 
increases,  and  obviously  some  other  part  of 
the  budget  suffers— be  it  food  or  whatever. 
In  many  situations  they  have  one  choice,  and 
that  is  to  go  without  necessities.  There  is  one 
other  alternative,  and  that  is  doubling  up. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  doubling  up  of  families  is 
occurring  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  known  incidences  of  actual 
homelessness. 

Of  course,  this  is  further  aggravated  as  a 
problem  by  the  change  from  rental  accom- 
modation to  condominium.  That  kind  of  con- 
version is  also  affecting  this  particular  group 
in  the  community. 

We  believe  equally  that  the  landlord  must 
be  protected  from  tenants  who  do  not  meet 
their  rent  obligations,  or  who  abuse  the 
property.  The  bill  makes  provision  for  that 
situation. 

What  I  am  proposing  in  this  bill  is  quite 
straightforward,  quite  clear.  We  are  request- 
ing that  there  be  established  in  all  municipali- 
ties over  50,000  in  population,  landlord  and 
tenant  review  boards.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
mandatory  provision.  The  objects  of  the 
boards  are  set  out  in  the  Act  under  section  C: 

(a)  to  advise  landlords  and  tenants  in 
tenancy  matters; 

(b)  to  receive  complaints  and  seek  to 
mediate  disputes  between  landlords  and 
tenants; 

(c)  to  disseminate  information  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  advising  land- 
lords and  tenants  concerning  rental  prac- 
tices, rights  and  remedies; 

(d)  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
of  conduct  in  contravention  of  legislation 
governing  tenancies; 

(e)  to  conduct  hearings  concerning  rent 
increases,  to  allow  the  increase  or  order 
the  landlord  to  decrease  or  freeze  the  rent; 
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(f)  to  conduct  hearings  concerning  van- 
dalism and  damage  to  premises  by  tenants 
and  to  order  a  tenant  to  be  removed  from 
premises  where  wilful  damage  has  oc- 
curred; 

(g)  to  conduct  hearings  concerning  rent 
arrears  by  a  tenant  where  the  arrears  are 
for  two  months  or  more,  and  to  order  a 
tenant  to  be  removed  from  premises  where 
the  arrears  in  rent  are  substantial. 

Each  board  must  have  the  right  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  documents.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  before  it,  the  board  would  hold  the 
rent  at  the  present  level  as  suggested  or  deal 
with  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amending  legislation. 

We  also  believe  that  if  a  landlord  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  rent  there  should  be 
reasonable  notice  to  the  tenant  —  we  say 
approximately  three  months,  although  that  is 
not  hard  and  fast  in  our  proposal— to  allow 
the  tenant  time  to  notify  the  board  that  the 
tenant  wishes  a  hearing. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  deputy 
minister  advise  the  people  calling  in  on  this 
show  that  he  agrees  with  this,  in  part,  and 
with  some  of  the  features  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  that  he  felt  there  had  to  be 
some  move  toward  granting  greater  security 
of  tenure  to  tenants.  Certainly,  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  there  are  many  people  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  lease  at  all.  A  one-year 
lease  in  many  cases  has  now  been  reduced 
to  six  months  and  there  is  simply  no  built-in 
security  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
through  to  this  government  the  urgency  of 
this  particular  situation  as  I  see  it,  and  not 
only  in  my  riding.  I'm  sure  any  other  per- 
son representing  a  Toronto  riding  would  have 
to  know  this  is  a  major  concern.  My  friend 
from  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman) 
will  be  discussing  the  concern  and  the  prob- 
lems in  his  area. 

Ontario  Housing  Corp.  cannot  provide  all 
of  the  accommodation  for  people  in  this 
province,  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  ought  to.  But 
when  you  have  a  situation  today  where  peo- 
ple are  really  forced,  where  they're  under 
duress  and  have  no  place  to  go,  to  have  a 
government  sit  silent  on  this  subject  is  com- 
pletely unbelievable  to  me,  as  well  as  being 
absolutely  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  of  this  is  going  on, 
there  is  another  problem  that  faces  the  peo- 
ple living  in  apartments-that  is,  with  the 
doubling  up  that  has  to  occur  if  people  are 
to  survive,  there  is  a  deterioration  in  many 
cases  in  the  maintenance  of  buildings.    This 


is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  landlord.  Ele- 
vators don't  work,  partly  because  they  were 
designed  to  take  a  certain  load  depending 
upon  the  design  of  the  building,  and  once 
you've  doubled  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
building,  naturally,  this  sort  of  thing  gets  out 
of  hand. 

Surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  builders 
to  have  some  kind  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  province  and  not  to  take  what 
the  market  will  bear,  but  to  assure  us  that 
what  they  are  charging  is  fair,  having  regard 
to  their  particular  expenses.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  their  expenses  have  gone 
up.  They're  increased  greatly,  taxes  probabK 
being  the  first  that  one  could  look  to.  m 
have  water,  hydro,  the  cost  of  staff  for 
maintenance  and  security.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  owner  of  buildings 
is  entitled  to  have  consideration  given  for 
the  increases  in  the  costs  which  he  faces. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  we  can  be 
told  that,  of  course,  rents  have  not  been 
increasing  as  fast  as  other  features  until 
recently.  This  is  the  apology  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people  at  this  point— that  actual]  \ 
the  developers  are  only  trying  to  catch  up 
with  what  other  people  have  been  experienc- 
ing by  way  of  increases  in  other  commodities 
over  the  years.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  just 
not  a  good  enough  answer,  particularly  when 
one  looks  at  the  importance  of  housing  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Certainly  if  Ontario  Housing  or  the  min- 
istry had  been  able  to  get  further  into  the 
field  of  housing  instead  of  simply  developine 
schemes  on  paper,  perhaps  the  situation 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  We  see  no  particular  thrust 
toward  real  new  building,  although  we  o!o 
hear  a  great  deal  about  new  proposals  which 
will  basically  take  effect,  maybe  in  1976. 
But  what  are  people  going  to  do  right  now? 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  particular 
debate  could  be  carried  on  in  a  non-partisan 
fashion,  because  I  think,  and  I  submit  to 
you,  this  is  a  matter  critical  to  the  people 
of  the  province  and  we  should  all  be  looking 
for  some  solution  to  this   situation. 

I  understand  that  a  review  is  current!) 
going  on  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 
But  a  review,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  hn\<  mint 
terminal  point,  and  if  there  were  a  review  it 
should  have  had  an  answer  to  us  months  aj 
I  don't  see  how  the  members  on  the  govern- 
ment side  have  escaped  hearing  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  can't  understand  why  they  haven't 
put  their  minds  to  bear  on  this  situation. 
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Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
people  become  frightened,  when  they  be- 
come anxious,  where  they  have  no  security 
of  tenure,  where  they  see  that  their  rents 
can  increase  month  to  month,  as  in  some 
cases  is  happening— it  is  happening  here.  The 
member  is  shaking  his  head- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  It's 
terrible. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  it  is  happening  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  probably  do- 
ing it,  too. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —then  you  have  people 
who  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  wait,  and  the 
government  face  a  continuing  and  growing 
demand  for  rent  controls.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that  in  my  mind.  The  fact  that  Toronto 
has  asked  for  it  is  just  a  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  used  up  my  available 
time.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  things 
I've  said  will  cause  the  government  to  give 
thought  to  these  concerns.  But  as  I  look 
about  me  I  have  that  horrible  feeling  that 
I  have  in  debate  here,  that  there  are  so  few 
in  the  House- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  We  are 
listening. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —there  are  so  few  con- 
cerned—at least,  they  appear  not  to  be  con- 
cerned—and you  wonder  if  you  are  just 
standing  here  for  the  sake  of  hearing  your- 
self speak— 

An  hon.  member:  No,  the  member  is  not. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —over  something  which  is 
as  vital  as  this  is.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  member  for 
Algoma  down  for  the  second  speaker. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  How  does  that 
happen? 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.     B.    Gilibertson    (Algoma):     Yes,     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  member  for 
Wentworth    had    to    sit    down    and    let    me 
speak.   When  I  think  of  how  efficient- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I  would 
have    thought   the    chairman    of   the    caucus 
would  have- 
Mr.   Gilbertson:   —the  members  are,   I  am 
just  one  of  the— 


Mr.  Deans:  What's  this  got  to  do  with  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  am  just  more  or  less 
pinch-hitting,  but— 

Mr.  Deans:  What  the  member  is  really 
saying  is  that  he  has  nothing  to  say,  so  he 
will  spend  the  time  saying  nothing. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  No,  no,  that's  not  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  That's  not  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  say  it  then. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  That's  not  it.  I  am  con- 
cerned about— 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  waste  other  members' 
time. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —about  landlords  and 
tenants. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  How 
many  apartments  has  the  member  for  Algoma 
got  in  his  riding? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
be  involved. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  a  landlord  or  a  tenant? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  And,  I  know  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  Was  the  member  a  landlord  or 
a  tenant? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  first  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  to  congratulate  and  commend  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
bring  forth  this  particular  bill.  I  think  that 
many  times  when  a  person  brings  forth  a  bill 
like  this,  even  though  it  doesn't  become 
legislation— they  tell  me  that  it's  very  seldom 
that  a  private  member's  bill  ever  becomes 
legislation- 
Mr.  Dean:  We  don't  need  a  lesson  on  how 
the  House  operates.  Talk  about  content. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  But  it  has  happened;  it 
has  happened— and  maybe  this  could  be  the 
time  that— 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Does  the  member  support  it? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —the  government  would 
see  fit  to  pick  this  up  and— 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  member  support  a 
free  vote  now? 
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Mr.  Gilbertson:  —it  would  become  legisla- 
tion. I  understand  that  a  few  years  ago  one 
of  the  opposition  members  introduced  a  pri- 
vate bill,  and  it  became  legislation. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  don't  want  the  member  to 
lay  a  heavy  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  And  it  was  that  fine  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)— would  it 
be? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Huron- Bruce. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  is  a  fine  member. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Now,  it  is  very  unusual 
that  a  private  member's  bill  becomes  legisla- 
tion, but  in  this  particular  case  it  did. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  One  of  the  bills  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  became 
legislation. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Now,  I  know  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  We  have  many  landlords  in  On- 
tario and  many  tenants,  and  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  things  can  happen  on  either  side. 
There  can  be  unscrupulous  landlords  and  ten- 
ants; and  they  can  create  an  awful  lot  of 
controversy.  If  you  get  a  bad  tenant,  he  can 
practically  ruin  an  apartment.  Also,  landlords 
can  take  advantage  of  tenants  and  raise 
rents  unduly,  and  so  on.  I  am  sure  that  a 
bill  like  this  for  a  tenants'  review  board, 
may  not  be  such  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Let's  have 
a  free  vote. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  say  again,  it  is  important 
for  members  to  take  the  initiative,  Whether 
it  is  on  the  opposition  side  or  the  govern- 
ment side,  to  bring  in  a  private  bill.  I  think 
every  one  of  us  should  put  our  thinking 
caps  on,  because  even  though  it  doesn't  be- 
come legislation,  it  will  be  food  for  thought. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  will  say  it  again, 
that  there  are  often  times  when  the  govern- 
ment will  pick  up  these  ideas  and  even- 
tually one  will  see  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  that  will  be  very  similar  to  a  private 
member's  bill,  perhaps.  So  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  idea.  I  have  read  this  bill  over.  I  am 
not  completely  familiar  with  it,  but  I  have 
looked  at  it. 

Mr.   Ferrier:   That's  an   accomplishment. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  would  say  practically 
every  bit  of  this  bill  is  something  that  would 
be  really  constructive.  The  hon.  member 
suggests    in    her    bill    how    many    members 


should  be  on  the  board  and  so  on.  When 
we  think  of  establishing  boards,  we  also 
think  of  the  remuneration  involved,  the  cost 
and  so  on.  I  don't  suppose  she  could  suggest 
how  much  these  members  should  get— the 
chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  and  the  rest 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  That's  a  matter 
for  regulations. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be 
too  difficult.  They  would  soon  find  out  be- 
cause the  first  thing  a  board  member  wants 
to  know  when  it  gets  established  is,  "What 
is  there  in  it  for  me?  How  much  of  my  time 
is  going  to  be  taken  up?" 

Mr.  Deans:  No.  there  are  a  few  people 
who  would  do  it  for  nothing.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  do  something  for  nothing  oc- 
casionally,  unlike  people   opposite. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I'm  sure  the  member  never 
turned  down  his  remuneration. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  but  I  sat  on  a  landlord- 
tenant  bureau  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  member  did? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Well,  he  must  have  had 
something  in  mind  for  later  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  had  something  in  mind.  They 
needed  representation;  that's  why. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Will  the 
member  just  continue  his  discourse? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  for  Algoma 
shouldn't  judge  everyone  by  himself. 

Mr.  Deans:  Discourse?  Come,  come! 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  noticp  section  1,  sub- 
section 2  of  the  bill  says:  "The  council  of 
every  municipality,  where  the  population  of 
the  municipality  is  greater  than  50,000  per- 
sons—" 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
read  the  whole  bill  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —".shall  by  law  establish 
a  landlord  and  tenant  review  board  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council."  I  must  say  in  the  area  where 
I  come  from  we  don't  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  that  much  of  a  population,  but 
we  do  have  our  difficulties  up  there. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  member  is  one  of 
them. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  He  should  be  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  These  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George,  but  we  have  every  bit  the  same 
content  of  difficulties. 

I   am  sure  there  will  be  others,   I  would 
say  to  the  member,  who  will  be  speaking  on 
this.  I  don't  know  what  their  comments  will 
be  but  I  have  read  this  over- 
Mr.  Stokes:  He  agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  is  a  pretty  good  bill. 

Mr.   Deans:    Well   drafted  on   nice  paper. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  say  again  with  the  mag- 
nitude, the  money  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple involved  this  is  a  very  good  idea.  I  think 
the  member  had  a  good  thought  there.  I 
would  say  to  the  member  that  I  am  looking 
favourably  on  this  bill  of  hers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  The 
member  should  use  'his  influence  and  have 
this  bill  enacted  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  didn't  get  that  interjec- 
tion. Maybe  it  is  just  as  well.  I  understand 
that  the  member  for  Wentworth  will  be 
making  comments  on  this  bill  too,  and  there 
will  be  others.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  sit 
down  and  let  someone  else  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  begin  by  saying  to  the  member  for 
St.  George  I  am  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  I  don't  think  there*  is  any  doubt 
that  on  this  side  of  the  House  there  is  major 
support  for  the  principle  of  establishing  some 
form  of  control  of  rentals.  I  don't  necessarily 
agree  with  each  clause  in  the  bill  but  we 
would  debate  that,  if  it  ever  came  to  a  clause- 
by-clause  debate. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  problem  that  we 
have  got  is  the  result  of  the  inaction  of  the 
government  in  the  housing  field.  We  wouldn't 
require  a  bill  such  as  this  if  this  government 
had  done  something  over  the  last  10  years  to 
try  to  make  sure  that  there  was  adequate 
rental  accommodation  available  for  people 
in  the  province  at  a  price  that  they  could 
afford,  and  if  they  had  used  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  properly  to  build  apartments 
and  to  build  townhouses  and  to  build  homes 
so  that  people  who  currently  are  forced  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  private  landlord  would 
have     been     able     to     have     an    alternative 


marketplace  to  which  to  go.  I  think  that  the 
need  for  this  bill  rests  four-square  with  the 
government. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
my  time  in  the  House,  which  now  is  almost 
seven  years,  I  can  recall  the  city  of  Ottawa 
asking  for  the  power  to  have  rent  control 
established  strictly  for  that  municipality.  It 
was  voted  against  by  the  government  mem- 
bers in  the  private  bills'  committee  and  it 
never  came  forward  again.  I  can  recall  the 
city  of  Toronto  indicating  that  it  would  have 
liked  to  have  attempted  a  pilot  project,  but 
it  obviously  met  with  little  favour  from  the 
government. 

I  know  that  many  people  have  brought  to 
the  government's  attention  the  major  prob- 
lems that  confront  them  in  attempting  to  find 
suitably  priced  rental  accommodation. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  member  for  St. 
George  that  one  of  the  things  that  crosses  my 
mind  as  I  think  about  rental  review  boards 
is  that  the  board  ought  not  to  have  power  to 
vary;  I  think  I  said  that  in  the  last  debate. 
I'm  interested  in  seeing  the  board  make  a 
judgement  on  the  size  of  the  increase  being 
requested.  The  landlord  or  the  tenant— it 
would  likely  be  the  tenant— would  have  the 
right  to  apply  to  the  board.  The  board  would 
review  the  books  of  the  landlord  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  rental  increase  being 
requested  was  reasonable  in  the  light  of  in- 
creased costs  and  expenditures.  It  would  have 
the  power  either  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 
but  not  to  vary. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  believe 
it  would  bring  about  a  great  deal  more  truth 
and  a  great  deal  more  factual  information 
about  the  conditions  faced  by  the  landlord. 
The  landlords  would  be  required  to  come 
forward  with  pretty  sound  arguments,  based 
on  facts,  from  which  the  board  would  be  able 
to  make  its  decision.  Otherwise,  they  may 
use  the  old  game  of  asking  for  a  lot  and 
hoping  to  get  a  little.  I  think  we  could  avoid 
that. 

I  think  the  fact  that  there  would  simply  be 
cither  approval  or  disapproval  would  tend  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  times  that  rental 
increases  were  put  into  force.  Landlords 
would  be  much  more  careful.  They  wouldn't 
have  to  go  before  the  board  as  frequently  as 
they  might  in  the  other  situation,  because 
landlords  in  the  first  instance  would  become 
extremely  careful  about  the  way  in  which 
they  imposed  rent  increases.  They  would 
look  very  carefully,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  might  be  dragged  before  the  board  at 
some  point,  and  would  attempt  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  they  were  asking  for  was  justi- 
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fiable  or  as  close  to  being  justifiable  as  pos- 
sible. That  would  mean  that  the  board 
wouldn't  have  the  great  number  of  cases  to 
hear  in  the  province  over  the  course  of  a 
year  because  of  what  it  would  instill  in  the 
landlords  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  they 
would  approach  their  need  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional moneys. 

I  think  that  in  itself  probably  would  create 
a  new  environment  in  rental  accommodation. 
It  would  create  a  different  approach,  both 
by  tenants  and  by  landlords.  It  might  even 
be  possible  to  gain  support  from  some  of  the 
more  reputable  landlords  for  that  kind  of  an 
approach,  because  they  would  know  that 
provided  they  were  prepared  to  come  for- 
ward with  all  of  the  justification  necessary 
and  to  document  it  by  opening  their  books, 
in  fact  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  get  a 
rental  increase  in  accordance  with  whatever 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  need. 

The  other  problem  that  I  have— and  that's 
not  what  is  in  the  bill,  just  in  case  the  mem- 
ber from  Windsor  thinks  it  is;  it  isn't  in  the 
bill- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  member  thinks  not? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is,  in  the  bill,  the  power 
to  vary  if  need  be;  either  to  approve,  dis- 
approve or  vary.  I  suspect  that  ought  not  to 
be  there,  and  there's  no  point  in  us  arguing; 
I  think  we  could  agree  on  that.  I  think  we 
could  probably  come  to  an  agreement  on  that 
if  this  bill  ever  got  any  further  than  it  will. 

The  other  problem  is  this,  though:  The 
difficulties  we  are  currently  facing  have  been 
coming  on  us  over  the  last  five,  six  or  seven 
years.  It  was  evident  to  most  of  us  in  the 
House  who  have  to  deal  with  tenants  and 
tenants'  problems,  that  we  were  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  day  when  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  impose  some  form  of  rental  con- 
trol in  the  province. 

The  reason  is  pretty  obvious.  For  the 
majority  of  people,  far  more  of  their  dispos- 
able income  was  taken  up  by  fixed-cost  items 
—rent,  food  and  fixed-cost  items  of  that 
nature— than  ever  was  taken  up  before.  What 
we  are  really  facing  is  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  and  to  try  to 
provide  accommodation  for  people  within 
their  means,  we  are  going  to  find  that  there 
will  be  less  and  less  truly  disposable  income 
available  to  people.  As  that  disposable  in- 
come becomes  less  and  less,  they  will  be  able 
to  purchase  less  and  less.  As  they  are  able  to 
purchase  less  and  less,  there  will  be  less  and 
less  manufactured.  And  as  the  manufacturing 
is  diminished,  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer 


people  working.  That  is  the  sort  of  snow- 
balling effect  of  having  too  high  a  ratio  of 
fixed-cost  items  taken  out  of  the  family 
budget. 

As  housing  costs  rise  to  40,  50  and  60 
per  cent  of  people's  incomes,  and  as  food 
costs  rise  to  30  and  40  per  cent  of  people's 
incomes,  we  find  that  less  and  less  of  their 
income  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  the 
wide  range  of  other  things  which  make  up 
the  standard  of  living  which  most  of  us  have 
enjoyed  over  the  years.  As  we  allow  that  to 
occur,  I  say,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  that 
it  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  entire 
economy,  an  effect  which  we  in  Canada,  and 
we  in  Ontario  in  particular,  cannot  afford  to 
have. 

If  we  carry  this  bill  on  beyond  just  rental 
accommodation  into  the  whole  field  of  hous- 
ing, to  try  to  ensure  that  people  won't  be 
required  to  put  out  more  of  their  income 
than  they  can  reasonably  afford— given  all  of 
the  other  wide  range  of  things  which  they 
must  be  capable  of  purchasing  to  maintain 
the  economy  and  the  economic  prosperity— 
what  we  are  then  doing  is  trying  to  say  that 
the  economy  in  Ontario  cannot  stand  to  have 
such  a  large  percentage  of  people's  incomes 
taken  by  way  of  accommodation  costs. 

What  we  are  saying  then  is  that  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  field  of  rental  accommodation 
it  becomes  essential  that  there  be  a  justifica- 
tion point,  a  point  at  which  landlords  and 
owners  of  buildings  have  to  justify  what  they 
extract  from  the  economy.  Thev  have  to 
justify  their  rental  increases;  they  have  to  be 
prepared  to  say  publicly,  or  to  the  board, 
which  is  in  effect  publicly,  why  it  is  that  thov 
must  have  more  of  the  available  dollars, 
dollars  available  for  purchase  throughout  the 
economv,  for  their  own  particular  use;  why 
it  is  that  they  should  be  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  have  more  of  the  available  dollars 
channelled  into  their  pockets,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  purchasing  power  and  purchasing 
canacitv  of  people   out   in   the   marketplace. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  profound  than  iust 
simplv  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  land- 
lords would  like  to  have  rent  control.  Thcv 
wouldn't  like  to  have  rent  control:  noborlv 
would  like  to  have  rent  control.  Rut  rjtiit^ 
obviouslv  the  actions  of  the  landlords  over 
the  past  number  of  years  have  indicated  to 
me.  riH  I  suspect  to  a  lot  of  other  people  in 
the  House,  that  they— not  all.  but  manv  of 
them— are  incapable  of  exercising  self-control. 
When  you  can't  exercise  self-control,  some- 
one else  must  exercise  it  for  you. 

There  are  far  too  many  landlords— a  min- 
ority,   I    suspect,    but    nevertheless    far    too 
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many— who  are  prepared  to  take  from  the 
market  whatever  they  can  get,  knowing  full 
well  the  costs  of  moving,  the  dislocation  of 
family,  the  pressures  on  people  in  general, 
plus  the  very  fact  that  people  tend  to  like 
to  establish  a  home— not  just  a  place  to  live, 
but  a  home— and  because  of  these  factors 
people  tend  to  pay  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  they  would  normally  pay  rather  than 
face  the  additional  costs  of  moving  to  another 
place.  Landlords  take  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion, and  they  shouldn't  be  permitted  to. 

I  think,  in  very  general  terms,  that  we 
have  to  have  a  way  to  ensure  that  no  sector 
of  the  economy  can  extract  more  than  can 
be  reasonably  borne  by  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  I  think  that  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about;  it's  making  sure  that  the  poor 
are  able  to  find  accommodation  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  won't  occur  in  the  private  sector. 
The  poor  won't  be  able  to  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  private  sector;  it  will  take  a  mas- 
sive public  housing  effort  in  order  to  provide 
accommodation  for  them. 

But  the  middle-income  people  who  are 
currently  being  gouged— and  I  know  of  many 
of  them,  as  does  the  member  for  St.  George, 
and  I  suspect  so  do  other  members— are  not 
gouged  simply  because  they  fall  into  some- 
thing called  middle  income,  and  because 
landlords  think  that  because  they  are  in  that 
category  they  are  able  to  extract  more  and 
more  from  them  because  they  ought  to  have 
it,  by  some  statistic  put  out  by  Statistics  Can- 
ada. I  think  what  we  have  got  to  be  sure 
about  is  that  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  better  lifestyle  and  a  better  standard 
of  living,  and  that  requires  that  we  not  allow 
any  sector— housing  at  this  point—  to  gouge 
more  out  of  the  public  and  take  more  out  of 
the  economy  than  can  be  reasonably  justified 
at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member's  time  has  just 
expired. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  point,  one  second: 
there  is  a  drastic  lack  of  accommodation  in 
this  province  for  people  of  special  need— 
the  crippled,  people  who  require  to  be  in 
wheelchairs,  people  who  are  unable  to  be 
mobile.  There  is  no  accommodation  provision 
in  this  government's  plans  for  those  kind  of 
people.  There  has  to  be  special  attention 
paid  to  them.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  point  out  to  the  re- 
maining speakers— there  are  three  who  have 
indicated  they  wish  to  speak— that  if  each  one 
could   knock    a    minute    or    two   off    the    10 


minutes  it  would  be  appreciated,  I  am  sure, 
by  the  remaining  members 

Mr.  Deans:  I  only  took  10. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  support  Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  as  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  St.  George. 
If  anyone  in  this  House  knows  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  I  am  sure  we'll  all  agree  that 
the  member  for  St.  George  certainly  does. 
She  lives  in  an  area  that  we  can  almost  call 
Rentsville,  surrounded  solely  by  all  types  of 
highrise.  There  are  very  few  one-family  ac- 
commodations in  the  area,  an  area  in  which 
people  are  practically  always  being  taken 
advantage  of  when  it  comes  to  the  spiralling 
costs  for  rent. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  She  is  my  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  she  of  all 
members  has  knowledge  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  I  would  assume  that  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  she  introduced  this 
legislation. 

One  of  the  big  problems  as  far  as  rental 
accommodation  is  concerned,  is  that  of  the 
security  of  tenure.  An  individual  renting  ac- 
commodation doesn't  know  if  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  stay  in  those  accommodations  for 
any  length  of  time  beyond  the  period  of  the 
lease,  and  if  he  does  remain  in  the  accom- 
modations, he  never  knows  at  the  expiry  of 
the  lease  how  substantial  his  rent  increases 
may  be. 

One  of  the  second  concerns  is  the  uncon- 
scionable increase  in  rental  payments.  Not  all 
landlords  are  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there 
are  too  many  and  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  member  for  St.  George 
thought  enough  to  introduce  such  legislation. 

The  fact  that  people  have  to  go  into 
rented  accommodation  is  as  a  result  of  the 
failing  policies  of  this  government  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  the  building  of  sufficient 
housing  accommodation.  There  is  the  decline 
of  home  ownership  as  homes  get  beyond  the 
financial  ability  of  the  average  citizen  to 
purchase  them.  With  the  spiralling  and  the 
mushrooming  effects  of  inflation,  you  can 
readily  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more  and  more 
people  are  being  driven  out  of  the  idea  of 
ever  owning  their  own  home  and  are  going 
to  have  to  resort  to  rental  accommodation. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  type  of  accommodation 
that  we  haven't  heard  mentioned  this  after- 
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noon  and  that  can  be  sort  of  an  assist  not 
only  in  home  ownership  but  in  providing 
rental  accommodation  to  people  is  that  of 
mobile  housing.  I  will  make  mention  of  this 
a  little  later  in  my  comments  and  will  point 
out  where  mobile  housing  should  be  included 
in  this  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the  report  of 
the  advisory  task  force  on  housing  policy, 
they  do  make  mention  of  it  on  page  41:  "It 
was  recommended  that  mobile  homes  be 
covered  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  not  only  attempts  to 
protect  the  tenant  but  it  also  does  protect 
the  landlord.  As  you  can  readily  see  from  the 
explanatory  note,  these  boards  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  rents 
and  to  order  tenants  removed  from  premises 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  wilful  damage  of 
premises.  One  can  see  both  sides  of  the 
fence  are  covered  by  this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  all-encompassing,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  does  have  teeth  in  it.  It  does  permit  the 
board  to  increase  or  decrease  rentals  accord- 
ing to  the  justification  provided  to  it  by  the 
landlord  or  by  the  tenant  who  can  come 
along  and  show  that  his  rentals  are  abnorm- 
ally high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  isn't  one  of  us  in  the 
House  who  hasn't  heard  almost  daily  pleas 
from  single-parent  families,  from  elderly, 
from  people  in  all  sorts  of  walks  of  life,  of 
unconscionable,  abnormal  rental  increases. 
The  pleas  quite  often  lead  to  actual  crying 
on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone,  where  a 
mother  will  come  along  and  telephone  and 
say  that  her  rentals  have  been  increased 
$25,  $30,  $35  or  $50.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  Ontario  Housing  in  its  latest  increase  of 
rentals  in  my  own  community  in  some  in- 
stances raised  the  rental  from  $52  up  to  $107 
in  one  fell  swoop,  so  we  can  see  that  even 
government  sometimes  can  be  called  a  goug- 
ing landlord. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often  you  find 
new  development  put  in  the  more  remote 
areas  in  a  community.  As  a  result,  the  new 
developments,  whether  they  be  for  govern- 
ment geared-to- income  housing  or  regular 
type  of  rental  housing,  put  the  individual  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage— especially  the  indi- 
vidual on  a  fixed  income  or  on  some  type  of 
a  governmental  assistance  programme.  It  puts 
him  at  a  real  disadvantage— or  the  working 
poor  at  a  real  disadvantage— when  it  comes 
to  even  renting  those  accommodations.  The 
rent  may  be  attractive,  it  may  almost  be 
with'n  the  means  of  the  individual,  but  there 
is  transportation  that  adds  to  the  cost  of 
rental  or  adds  to  the  cost  of  accommodation. 
As  a  result,  the  individual  who  goes  in  there 


quite  often  has  to  deprive  himself  of  other 
necessities  of  life  simply  to  have  shelter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  community  attempted 
to  have  rent  controls  back  in  the  Sixties. 
Council,  in  its  wisdom,  turned  down  the  pro- 
posal at  the  time.  However,  as  a  result  of 
the  pleadings  of  various  members  of  council, 
they  did  set  up  a  landlord  and  tenant  ad- 
visory bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  checked  to  see  how 
busy  that  bureau  has  been.  In  the  month  of 
August  there  were  292  telephone  calls  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  advisory  bureau.  Now, 
this  bureau  has  no  teeth  whatsoever.  All  it 
can  do  is  attempt  to  get  the  landlord  and 
tenant  together;  get  them  to  re-think  their 
positions  and  try  to  resolve  their  problems. 

In  the  month  of  August  there  were  292 
telephone  calls,  and  of  the  292,  19  people 
actually  came  down  to  the  city  hall  to  speak 
with  a  Mr.  Ouelette,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
bureau,  in  an  attempt  to  have  their  problems 
resolved. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  were  306 
appeals  on  the  part  of  either  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant  concerning  their  problems.  Of 
these,  32  of  the  306  people  were  so  con- 
cerned over  their  problem  that  they  actually 
came  down  to  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Ouelette 
and  explain  more  fully  what  their  situation 
was  like  and  attempt  to  have  the  problem 
resolved. 

In  the  month  of  October  there  were  329 
calls.  And  22  came  down  and  appealed  to 
Mr.  Ouelette.  You  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
by  multiplying  these  figures  by  12,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  over  3,600  individual  resi- 
dents in  the  city  of  Windsor  would  be  con- 
tacting the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  problems. 

Now,  that  bureau  has  no  teeth.  This  legis- 
lation does  have  teeth  in  it.  Had  the  govern- 
ment thought  to  introduce  such  legislation  or 
amend  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  encom- 
passing the  idea  of  this  legislation,  a  lot  of 
these  problems  could  have  been  resolved  in 
the  first  instance.  The  landlord  and  tenant 
bureau,  or  the  board  as  it's  called,  could  have 
talked  to  both  landlords  and  tenants,  and  by 
discussing  their  problems  I  assume  they 
would  have  been  able  to  resolve  them  quite 
readily. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  very  shortly, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  mention  earlier  that  one 
of  the  answers  to  the  housing  shortage  could 
be  mobile  housing.  Now,  in  the  mobile  hous- 
ing field  there  is  still  a  problem:  Mobile  hous- 
ing is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  second-class 
type    of   housing.    The    individuals    who   ac- 
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tuallv  go  into  mobile  housing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  problems  with  their  landlord.  And  as  a 
result  of  their  problems,  I  think  they  should 
be  included  under  any  landlord  and  tenant 
legislation  so  that  they  can  resolve  their  prob- 
lems, the  same  as  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  endorse 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George,  in  her  attempt  to  fight  for  the  little 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  join  in  this  debate. 
The  fact  that  two  bills  dealing  with  this 
social  problem  have  come  forward  to  the 
Legislature  this  year  I  think  is  indicative  that 
there  is  concern.  It  is  a  problem. 

However,  the  first  one  was  a  bill  calling  for 
rent  control.  It  came  last  May  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  Both  these  call 
for  rent  control  any  way  you  cut  the  cake. 
To  hear  the  preceding  speakers  one  would 
think  that  nothing  had  been  achieved  by  this 
government.  There  is  still  the  fact  that  the 
100,000  or  105,000  units-somewhere  in  that 
area— that  were  produced  last  year  was  the 
largest  ever  total  in  Ontario  and,  of  course, 
exceeds  the  numbers  constructed  in  the  other 
provinces.  I  think  it  exceeds  all  those  put 
together.  I  don't  have  the  statistics  on  that, 
but  I  know  it  is  very,  very  significant. 

So  there  is  a  real  effort  to  provide  the 
needed  housing;  but  obviously  we  need  more. 
People  are  flocking  into  this  province  because 
it  is  a  very  attractive  place  to  live,  and 
regrettably  they  are  not  spaced  out  as  we 
would  like  to  see  them.  There  is  a  great 
attraction  that  Metro  Toronto  has,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  the  "golden  horseshoe"  generally, 
so  we  do  need  more  housing.     I 

Just  to  speak  to  the  bill  for  a  moment, 
this  bill,  in  effect,  is  just  to  change  the  one 
section— I  see  the  member  for  St.  George  is 
nodding  her  head.  Section  110  of  the  present 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  empowers  munici- 
palities to  voluntarily  establish  landlord  and 
tenant  advisory  bureaus,  and  these  bureaus 
have  advisory  powers  only.  They  would  have 
no  power  to  adjudicate  disputes  or  to  make 
binding  decisions.  Accordingly,  if  they  can- 
not resolve  a  dispute  using  persuasion,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  matter  to  be 
referred  to  a  lawyer  and  then  ultimately,  if 
necessary,  to  the  courts. 

The  philosophy  of  the  present  section  110 
is  that  bureaus  be  established  on  a  purely 
voluntary  municipal  basis. 


Mr.   Cassidy:     It  hasn't  worked  though. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  not  too  sure  they 
haven't  worked.  We  have  an  interesting 
development  in  Mississauga.  There  is  a  one- 
man  bureau  which  handles  these  complaints 
and  I  think  he  gets  along  quite  well.  I 
haven't  heard  of  any  significant  problems, 
not  lately  anyway,  and  I  think  it  is  working 
not  too  badly,  so  I  just  don't  accept  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
as  whole  cloth. 

Anyway,  it  was  thought  in  1970,  when 
section  110  came  into  force,  that  only  certain 
municipalities  would  require  the  bureaus  and 
it  would  therefore  be  wrong  in  principle  to 
require  all  municipalities,  regardless  of  their 
size,  to  establish  bureaus.  So  it  is  a  volun- 
tary thing,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  happens 
when  the  population  is  under  50,000  or  over 
50,000.  It  seems  to  me  they  could  have 
49,000  and  have  as  significant  a  problem  as 
in  a  larger  municipality. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  the  member  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  the  section? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes.  I  am  just  saying,  I 
wonder  if  we  need  a  figure  at  all.  I  don't 
support  rent  controls,  and  I  will  develop  that 
in  a  minute. 

The  member  for  St.  George's  bill  estab- 
lishes several  major  changes  in  principle  by 
repealing  the  present  section  110  and  replac- 
ing it  with  a  new  one.  We  mentioned  the 
50,000  persons  who  are  needed  to  establish 
this  review  board  and  I  don't  see  any  great 
purpose  in  having  that  figure  at  all. 

(Second,  under  section  110(6),  boards  would 
have  not  only  the  advisory  functions  of  the 
present  boards  but  also  have  powers  to  ad- 
judicate and  decide  things,  such  as  vandalism 
and  damage  conduct  hearings  concerning  rent 
arrears,  to  order  a  tenant  to  be  removed  from 
the  premises  where  the  arrears  in  rent  are 
substantial,  decide  the  amount  of  rent  that  is 
reasonable  in  all  circumstances,  and1  may 
order  that  the  rental  agreement  be  con- 
tinued at  the  rental  mentioned  in  the  board's 
order. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  this  provides  a  form 
of  rent  control  and  it  passes  significant  pow- 
ers to  a  review  board.  Presently  anyway,  the 
government's  position  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  rent  control  will  not  at  present  be 
employed  by  the  government,  but  rather  other 
devices,  such  as  increasing  supply  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  has  lined  up 
with  the  landlords. 
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Hon.  Mr.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Has  the 
member  ever  thought  of  anything  else  but, 
"Man  the  barricades"? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I'll  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
things  that  happen  where  they  do  have  rent 
control  or  nationalization,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
Sweden  tihey  wait  five  years  for  an  apart- 
ment. In  British  Columbia  rent  control  isn't 
working.  It  was  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
that  rather  than  rent  a  vacant  apartment 
they're  leaving  them  vacant. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  doesn't  believe 
everything  he  reads  in  the  papers,  does  he? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  is  a  real  worry.  It's  not 
working  in  Quebec,  despite  what  we  said 
last  May. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  been  working  for  25 
years  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Not  well.  It's  not  working 
in  New  York,  and  this  is  a  real  worry.  In 
trying  to  correct  and  provide  for  more  apart- 
ment units  and  dwelling  units,  it  may  back- 
fire and  create  a  worse  situation  insofar  as 
shortages  go.  We  can't  force  people  to  build 
them  unless  we  go  to  nationalization  as 
Sweden  has  done. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  gets  sucked 
in  by  the  landlords  every  time  they  make 
that  argument. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We're  very 
short  of  time.  Will  the  hon.  member  shorten 
his  remarks  somewhat? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 
keep  in  mind  my  request  to  give  the  last 
speaker  at  least  a  small  opportunity  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  111  try 
to  conform  to  that  request. 

The  federal  government  has  rejected  price 
controls  and,  as  we  said  last  May,  how  do 
you  treat  this  one  issue  in  isolation?  The 
member  for  Wentworth  had  some  comments 
in  that  regard,  and  I  think  he  recognized  it. 
Incidentally,  in  his  remarks  he  mentioned 
something  about  providing  for  the  handi- 
capped in  buildings.  I  understand  that  the 
redevelopment  of  Mohawk  Gardens  in  Ham- 
ilton provides  a  certain  percentage  of  housing 
units  for  the  handicapped.  This  was  as  a 
result  of  a  community  group  asking  for  it, 
and  they've  agreed  to  do  that.  So  that's  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  too. 


But  what  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  more 
federal  participation.  We  need  to  expand 
limited-dividend  housing.  The  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  mentioned  that  the  gov- 
emment  has  done  nothing— and  I  touched 
on  this  before. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  he  implied  that  they 
weren't   enthusiastic  in   providing   inemti 
We  put  more  than  $50  million  into  this— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  were  only  64  sen- 
ior citizens  provided  with  accommodations  in 
1974. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —while  the  fedls  have  put  in 
only  $25  million.  They  should  get  going  on 
this. 

Limited  dividend  housing,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  best  vehicles  we  could  employ  to 
provide  incentives  for  more  dwelling  units. 
I  think,  too— and  I  see  the  minister  is  here— 
that  we  should  take  a  look  at  this  20  per 
cent  land  transfer  tax  which  is  levied  against 
foreign  investors. 

There  was  an  article— I  think  Fraser  Kelly 

was  the  author- 
Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please.   Time  is  just 

about  up. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  will  just  close  out  then. 
We  don't  have  the  capital  that's  needed.  We 
have  something  in  the  order  of  $1.5  billion. 
We  need  billions— $5  billion.  We  can't  Hve 
in  isolation.  We  can  bring  in  needed  capital 
under  certain  conditions,  under  our  rules. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  member  doesn't 
agree  with  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  won't  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  should  proec^l. 
in  company  with  the  federal  government,  to 
provide  more  incentives  to  ensure  that  our 
housing  supply  is  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  one  minute,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  I  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  House 
that  the  member  for  Peel  South  is  willing  to 
advocate  a  change  in  government  policy  to 
benefit  foreign  capitalists,  but  he  is  not 
willing  to  advocate  i  change  in  policy  in 
order  to  benefit  domestic  tenants  who  are 
here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  to  help  the  people. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  symptomatic  about  the 
government.  They  fiddle  around  the  edges 
while  the  tenants  of  this  province  are  being 
exploited  week  after  week  by  landlords. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  member  should  stop 
trying  to  make  a  big  issue  out  of  it  and  get 
on  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'll  put  on  the  record  one 
example  of  rent  increases,  which  happens  to 
come  very  close  to  home:  It's  my  mother 
who  has  to  pay  this.  In  a  bachelor  apartment 
on  St  Clair  Ave.  her  rent  is  going  from 
$156  to  $182  in  the  new  lease  in  the  first 
year  and  to  $202  in  the  second  year.  That  is 
happening  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ten- 
ants, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    please.    Is    there    a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes.  I  said  that  the  foreign 
funds— or  funds  from  anywhere  they  can 
come  from— would  come  in  on  our  terms  to 
increase  the  supply  so  that  the  persons  need- 
ing rental  and  other  accommodation,  and  for 
Whom  I  have  a  great  sympathy,  will  have 
it  provided  it  to  them. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That's  nonsense.  Foreign  capitalists  can 
bring  in  money  and  mortgages  with  no  res- 
trictions whatsoever.  What  he  says  is  he's 
willing  to  pander  to  capitalists  who  want  it 
on  their  terms  and  not  on  our  terms.  We 
say  that's  wrong.  We  endorse  the  principle 
of  the  bill.  I  have  some  disagreements,  as 
the  member  for  St.  George  knows,  about  the 
practicalities  of  this  particular  proposal;  but 
we've  debated  that  during  the  course  of  my 
bill  on  rent  control  and  security  of  tenure. 
Certainly  in  principle  she  and  I  were  together. 
I  wish  that  she  spoke  for  all  of  her  party  in 
endorsing  rent  control  in  order  to  protect  the 
tenants  of  the  province.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  completes  this  order  of 
business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  33rd  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  155,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Author- 
ity. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Just  be- 
fore we  start  proceedings,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  a  group  of  cubs,  1st  Erin- 
dale  "C"  Cub  Pack  under  Mr.  Jan  Graper 
and  other  leaders.  Some  of  these  young 
gentlemen  come  from  Peel  North  and  some 
from  Peel  South.  Would  the  members  join 
me  in  welcoming  them  here? 


ALGONQUIN  FORESTRY  AUTHORITY 

(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  That's  quite  lavish.  I  ap- 
preciate that  widespread  applause,  let  Han- 
sard record. 

'Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  From  all  sides  of 
the  House  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  ap- 
plause was  evident  everywhere.  If  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
(Mr.  Grossman)  was  here,  he'd  have  me  cor- 
recting Hansard;  but  he  is  not,  fortunately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  begin  with  an  apology. 
Getting  a  trifle  carried  away  at  5  o'clock,  I 
think  I  described,  amongst  a  number  of  ad- 
jectives, the  ministry  as  corrupt,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  that. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  problem 
is  of,  course,  that  I  am  so  personally  angry 
about  the  ministry's  behaviour  around  the 
Elliot  Lake  lung  cancer  report  that  it  clouds 
my  attitudes  towards  a  number  of  other  issues 
in  that  ministry  and  provokes  me  to  unusual, 
uncharacteristic  hyperbole.  It  is  inefficient, 
incompetent,  decadent,  debauched  perhaps; 
but  corrupt,  no.  I  withdraw  that  word  as  one 
which  would  be  unseemly.  I  am  sorry  I  used 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  recapitulate  briefly  on  the 
five  or  six  minutes  I  took  before  5  o'clock, 
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this  party  continues  to  be  opposed  to  the 
logging  in  Algonquin  Park,  unequivocally. 
Can  I  say  to  the  hon.  minister  that  that  was 
the  most  admirable  thing  about  his  state- 
ment? It's  the  first  government  document  I 
have  seen  which  says  unequivocally  instead  of 
unequivocably.  I  thought  to  myself  what  a 
sign  of  linguistic  maturity,  if  nothing  else,  in 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  it 
made  me  feel  better.  That  apart,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  repeat  that  we  could  have  sup- 
ported the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority  as 
a  phasing-out  operation,  but  cannot  support 
it  under  any  circumstances  as  a  perpetuation 
of  logging  in  the  park. 

We  also  continue  to  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  that  many  of  us  in  this  party  have 
felt  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
that  is  a  kind  of  inherent  conflict  of  interest 
in  a  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  something  as  environmentally 
fragile  as  Algonquin,  while  at  the  same  time 
engaging  in  the  extraction  of  timber.  I  realize 
that  this  ministry  encompasses  many  such  po- 
tential conflicts  of  interest.  This  is  the  minis- 
try which  looks  after  the  parks  generally.  This 
is  the  ministry  which  handles  pits  and  quar- 
ries, and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  environmental  preservation  with 
it.  This  is  the  ministry  which  is  primarily  in- 
volved in  extraction,  whether  it  is  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  or  the  extraction  of  timber. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  incompatible; 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  I  think,  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  generally 
incompatible  that  the  one  could  serve  the 
other.  Inevitably  the  ministry  will  be  moved 
to  extracting  every  inch  of  that  15  million  to 
20  million  cubic  feet  per  annum  which  will  be 
taken  from  the  soul  of  Algonquin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  Algonquin  Park  much  has  been  said 
about  jobs.  Before  I  get  into  a  couple  of  de- 
tails which  I  hope  will  be  of  value,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  the  jobs.  This  is  not  a  situa- 
tion where  the  choice  is  stark  between  en- 
vironment on  the  one  hand  and  jobs  on  the 
other.  That  kind  of  difficulty  presents  itself 
rarely  in  this  province,  and  I  have  never  felt 
that  that  juxtaposition,  environment  or  jobs, 
is  a  realistic  one  anyway. 
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In  this  case,  it's  particularly  unrealistic.  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  argument 
that  we  could  preserve  every  single  job  that 
is  presently  in  existence  by  exploiting  the 
area  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Algonquin, 
and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  a  job,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be 
endangered  by  the  policy  which  we  put  for- 
ward or  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  put  forward  this  afternoon; 
not  a  single  job. 

Obviously  if  one  phased  out  the  logging 
over  four  or  five  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is 
the  appropriate,  the  thoughtful  and  the 
reasonable  way  to  approach  Algonquin,  obvi- 
ously if  one  did  that  then  the  jobs  are  trans- 
ferred gradually  and  reasonably  to  the  periph- 
ery of  the  park  and  to  the  area  within  the 
50-mile  radius.  It  would  probably  be  un- 
necessary for  people  to  move;  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  them  to  lose  any  pay;  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  the  communities  of 
Pembroke  or  Renfrew  or  Barry's  Bay,  or  all 
the  way  over  to  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound, 
to  be  jeopardized  in  any  sense  by  the  policy 
which  we  are  espousing  in  the  opposition. 
The  jobs  would  be  secure;  I  want  to  make 
that  clear,  and  nobody  suggested  for  a 
moment  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  minis- 
ter's statement  when  he  introduced  the  bill, 
because  it  said  much  about  the  approach 
the  ministry  has  taken.  The  minister  said: 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  stress  that  I  have 
reconsidered  the  need  to  harvest  timber 
from  Algonquin  Park  and  I  can  reaffirm 
unequivocally  that  the  50-mile  zone  is  not 
a  feasible  alternative  source  of  supply  for 
park-dependent  mills  for  the  following 
reasons. 

And  then  he  gives  a  number  of  reasons  based 
on  Mr.  Pierpoint's  study,  to  which  I'll  come 
in  a  moment.  But  it's  reason  number  two  and 
reason  number  three  which  are  really  quite 
central.  Excuse  me;  just  as  the  minister  con- 
sults with  his  research  staff  and  expertise 
under  the  gallery,  so  I  do  mine.  Do  these 
figures  correspond  with  our  calculations  over 
the  dinner  hour?  Good,  okay. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  on.  The 
minister  says: 

The  industry  of  the  region  presently 
depends  upon  private  woodlots  for  40  per 
cent  of  its  wood  supply,  but  based  on  cur- 
rent trends  in  woodlot  owner  characteris- 
tics and  attitudes,  this  source  of  supply  is 
not  secure  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
the  future. 


The  large  area  covered  by  the  50-mile 
zone,  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  private 
and  Crown  land,  and  the  scattered  nature 
of  the  excess  Crown  timber  present  serious 
operational  and  financial  problems  which 
limit  the  recovery  of  this  wood. 

Let  me  say  something  about  that  for  a 
minute,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  has  not  been 
paid  enough  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
Pierpoint  report,  the  document  central  to 
this  whole  debate  now,  deals  only  with 
Crown  land.  The  Pierpoint  report  deals  not 
at  all  with  private  woodlots.  What  is  interest- 
ing, of  course,  is  that  what  the  minister  is 
saying  is  that  the  private  woodlots,  held  out- 
side Algonquin  Park,  cannot  be  made  opera- 
tional to  take  up  the  slack  of  shifting  the 
cutting  from  within  the  park  to  outside  the 
park.  And  we  in  this  party,  as  my  colleague 
from  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  going  to 
tell  you  in  a  little  while,  we  just  repudiate 
that   notion. 

There  is  a  certain  inherent  inconsistency 
in  everything  the  minister  has  been  saying. 
On  the  one  hand  he  says  he  believes  in  good 
forest  management,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  plotted  a  30  per  cent  available  cut  from 
allowable  cut. 

The  minister  talks  so  passionately  about 
the  Woodlands  Improvement  Act,  and  then 
says  that  it  is  not  possible  on  private  wood- 
lots  to  get  the  kind  of  timber  resources 
which  would  allow  us  to  move  out  of  the 
park.  We  reject  that  out  of  hand. 

What  the  government  is  really  saying  is 
that  it  won't  come  to  grips  with  the  private 
ownership  of  woodlots;  that  it  will  not  come 
to  grips  with  appropriate  harvesting  in  the 
private,  non-Crown  land  sector;  that  it  pre- 
fers to  desecrate  Algonquin  Park  rather  than 
manage  the  private  woodlots,  in  all  of  th^ 
creative  ways  which  other  iurisdictions  have 
found,  in  order  to  provide  the  alternative 
wood  supplies  from  Algonquin. 

There  is  outside  of  Algonquin  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  some  60  per  cent  of  the  private 
woodlots  which  could  offer  for  the  industry 
alternative  sources  of  supply.  The  minister 
never  looked  to  that  in  a  serious  fashion; 
never.  And  all  that  I  suggest  is  that  the 
minister  doesn't  understand. 

My  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay  was  ex- 
plaining this  to  me  over  dinner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  very  well  known  professional 
forester— who  once  worked  for  the  ministry- 
explained  to  me  at  6  o'clock  that  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  private  woodlots  is  enor- 
mous, but  that  this  ministry,  like  too  many 
ministries,  refused  to  intrude  on  the  private 
sector.  Not  to  exploit  them  in  this  case,  but 
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to  cohere  them,  to  consolidate  them,  to  regu- 
late them,  to  make  them  productive;  to  do 
all  the  things  the  minister  pretends  to  do 
under  the  Woodlands  Improvement  Act  and 
suddenly  jettisons  when  it  serves  his  purpose. 

And  when  it  served  his  purpose  not  to  find 
the  wood  in  the  private  or  public  sector  out- 
side the  park,  the  minister  commissioned  the 
Pierpoint  report.  I  want  to  say  something 
about  this  report,  because  let's  face  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  around  Algonquin  Park 
hinges  clearly  on  whether  or  not  there  is 
enough  wood  outside  the  park,  within  a  50- 
mile  radius,  to  do  the  job  that  is  done  with- 
in. That's  where  it  all  hinges. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  of  the  forest  research 
branch  was  asked  by  the  minister  to  prepare 
a  study  on  the  availability  of  wood  outside 
Algonquin  Park  to  satisfy  industrial  require- 
ments; and  he  did.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake- 
just  a  personal  reflection— to  ask  someone 
within  his  own  ministry  to  give  authenticity 
to  the  figures  which  his  ministry  produced. 
I  don't  think  that's  the  way  one  does  it.  I 
think  one  gets  an  independent  person  or 
group  to  verify  the  figures  one  has  produced. 
These  figures  are  naturally  suspect,  because 
they  are  inevitably  self-serving. 

But  let  me  assume,  as  I  must  and  as  I  will 
happily,  that  Mr.  Pierpoint  did  a  job  as  best 
he  could  within  his  own  very  considerable 
knowledge  and  came  to  the  conclusions  that 
he  did.  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  about 
the  report.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  there  were  parts 
of  it  I  didn't  understand.  Happily,  the  parts 
I  didn't  understand  are  irrevelant  to  the 
argument.  The  parts  I  did  understand  are 
useful  for  the  argument. 

The  jargon  was  in  some  ways  endearing  but 
incomprehensible.  I've  heard  of  allowable 
cut,  I've  heard  of  actual  cut,  but  until  this 
report  I'd  never  heard  of  available  cut.  And 
by  God  I  hadn't  heard  of  operational  cruise, 
I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  the  member  is  speaking 
to  a  city  fellow.  That's  right.  When  I  think 
of  operational  cruise,  I  think  of  south  Yonge 
St.  and  I  think  sometimes  of  perhaps  a  mer- 
chant seaman  on  a  day  off;  but  I  hadn't  for 
the  life  of  me  known  that  it  applied  to  a 
sensitive  analysis  of  the  merchantable  timber 
net  which  could  be  produced  within  the 
forest  industry. 

Well  as  I  said,  it  was  useful  for  me  to 
learn  the  terms,  to  ask  to  have  them  defined 
and  to  read  the  jargon.  Let  me  give  mem- 
bers that  delicious  paragraph  on  page  4: 


On  the  basis  of  the  inventory  informa- 
tion, plus  considerations  of  increment  and 
rotation  age  or  cutting  cycle  period  [Thank 
God,  Fred  Burr  understands  itl  an  "allow- 
able" area  value  is  determined  which, 
under  a  sustained-yield  approach,  would 
be  allowed  to  be  cut  in  the  next  period. 
An  actual  area  is  then  delineated  and 
allocated  for  cutting.  The  inventory  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  on  this  allocated  area, 
plus  the  estimated  increment,  is  called  the 
"calculated  allowable  cut."  However,  a 
more  intensive  sampling  must  now  be 
made  on  the  allocated  area  to  give  a  more 
reliable  evaluation  of  the  actual  amount  of 
timber  which  might  be  harvestable  from 
the  area.  This  is  called  an  operational 
cruise ....  [I'd  like  to  understand  if  I 
could.] 

In  the  operating  cruise  a  closer  con- 
sideration of  actual  harvesting  situations 
can  be  made,  which  together  with  the 
larger  sampling  provides  the  closer  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  timber  which  is 
realistically  available  to  the  local  industry. 
This  "available  cut"  may  well  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  calculated  "allowable 
cut." 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  may  all  have  been 
pulled  together  for  the  laymen,  but  it  really 
needn't  have  been. 

What  is  important  about  this  document  is 
the  figures  contained  in  table  3-1— available 
cut,  actual  cut  and  minimum  deficit.  That's 
what  is   really  important   about  this   report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something 
which  will,  I  guess,  surprise  the  minister  a 
little.  I  think  that  Mr.  Pierpoint's  report— 
and  we  have  looked  at  it  very  clearly,  very 
carefully— demonstrates  conclusively  that  there 
is  enough  timber  of  all  the  necessary  hard- 
wood and  conifer  species  outside  Algonquin 
Park,  within  a  50-mile  radius,  to  provide  all 
the  requirements  that  are  needed.  The  report 
demonstrates  it  conclusively  and  in  a  fashion 
which  is  both  analytic  and  inspired.  I  thank 
the  report  for  that,  because  that  information 
has  been  hard  come  by.  It's  not  easy,  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  which  the  ministry 
gave  us  in  May,  1974,  to  make  that  kind  of 
assertion  because  those  figures  were  disputed. 
I  presume  these  figures  cannot  be  disputed. 
These  figures  say  to  the  New  Democratic 
caucus— certainly  to  those  colleagues  with 
whom  I've  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it— that 
there  is,  in  fact,  all  the  merchantable  timber 
one  would  want. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  engage  in  a  slightly 
detailed  discussion  with  the  minister.    I  don't 
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know  how  else  to  get  around  it,  but  I  want 
to  show  the  minister  where  we  think  the 
fallacies  lie  and  where  the  alterations  can 
be  made  and  why  this  report  is,  therefore, 
so  useful. 

First  of  all,  let  me  show  him  what  has 
been  done  in  the  report  which  makes  some 
of  the  figures  inaccurate,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  this  except  to  put  it  to 
him  directly.  In  the  table  which  is  central 
to  this  report,  he  indicates  that  in  the  area 
of  hardwood  outside  Algonquin  Park  the 
available  cut  is  190,000  cunits,  more  or  less. 
What  is  that,  19  million  cubic  ft?  Yes, 
190,000  cunits  equals  19  million  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  says  in  the  body  of  the  text 
that  the  available  cut  represents  30  per  cent 
of  the  allowable  cut,  and  that  would  make 
an  allowable  cut  outside  Algonquin  Park, 
within  the  50-mile  radius,  of  some  635,000 
cunits  on  an  average  of  the  cuts  in  the  two 
years.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  average  of  tihe 
cuts  in  the  two  years  is  nowhere  near 
635,000.  The  average  is  something  like 
340,000  from  the  minister's  own  figures. 
They  are  just  not  accurate.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  not  accurate  is  because  of  the 
assumption  that  the  available  cut  represents 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  allowable  cut.  Those 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  find  that  very  dif- 
ficult to  believe. 

But  let  me  take  the  minister  to  another 
place  in  that  table  and  try  to  show  him 
in  two  different  ways  how  Mr.  Pierpoint'-s 
report  demonstrates  that  one  can  cut  the 
timber  within  50  miles  of  Algonquin.  The 
minister  calculates  in  the  table— and  this  is 
the  crucial  table  in  the  report— the  deficit 
that  would  exist  were  he  to  depend  on  the 
timber  outside  Algonquin  alone.  He  says, 
both  in  the  report  and  in  his  statement,  that 
that  deficit  would  be  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  five  million  cubic  feet  per  year. 
Take  a  look  at  the  line  under  "minimum 
deficit,"  and  in  every  case,  under  conifer 
logs  and  poles  and  conifer  pulpwood  he  in- 
cludes the  shortfall;  tinder  hardwood  logs 
and  poles  he  includes  the  shortfall;  but  he 
doesn't  include  the  surplus  which  exists  un- 
der the  hardwood  pulpwood  category. 

It's  very  interesting  that  the  one  surplus 
which  exists  outside  the  park  is  not  included 
in  his  table  of  calculations.  Why  isn't  it  in- 
cluded? Because,  frankly,  it's  a  self-serving 
document.  My  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay 
has  told  me  much  in  the  last  little  while 
about  pulpwood  from  hardwood  and  soft- 
wood sources,  of  the  interchangeability  in 
many  operations  now,  of  the  variety  that  can 


be  experienced  from  hardwood  pulpwood  in 
certain  operations.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
the  minister  has  managed  to  omit  that  figure. 
If  he  includes  that  figure  he  then  finds  out 
that  his  annual  shortfall  would  be  about  2.6 
million  cubic  feet,  not  five  million  cubic  feet. 

But  what  are  we  talking  about  when  nb 
use  a  figure  like  2.6  million  or  even  fi\e 
million?  What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
say  that?  If  the  minister  will  look  at  his  own 
figures  in  the  table  very  carefully,  he  will 
find  that  what  we  are  harvesting  by  way  of 
conifer  and  hardwood  outside  Algonquin  is 
some  26  million  cu  ft  per  year— 26  million 
cu  ft— and  if  he  has  a  shortfall  of  2.6  million, 
then  we  are  talking  about  a  need  for  10 
per  cent  more  outside  the  park  than  we  are 
now  getting— just  10  per  cent  more.  His  an- 
swer to  me  is  that  10  per  cent  more  repre- 
sents a  very  large  amount  of  timber.  Fair 
enough-26,000  cunits,  2.6  million  cu  ft. 

Let  me  take  the  minister  back  to  Mr.  Pier- 
point's  report  and  the  astonishing  shift  he 
makes  in  the  report.  This  strikes  me  as  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  document  and  I  want 
to  read  it  to  the  members  carefully.  On  page 
5,  Mr.  Pierpoint  says  in  the  third  paragraph: 

For  the  areas  in  and  around  the  Algon- 
quin Park,  operational  cruise  data  were 
compared  with  the  forest  resources  in- 
ventory data  for  the  same  forest  stands. 
Data  available  for  some  of  the  working 
groups  were  not  plentiful,  but  for  more 
than  half  the  working  groups  there  were 
sufficient  data  to  make  reliable  compar- 
isons. In  total,  the  operational  cruise  net 
merchantable  volumes  averaged  just  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  inventory  gross  total 
volumes. 

All  right,  just  over  40  per  cent.  Now  listen 
to  the  next  paragraph: 

This  related  reasonably  well  to  actual 
harvest  cuts  made  in  areas  of  good  market 
availability  and  stand  accessibility,  when' 
utilization  rates  would  be  high.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Bancroft  district,  experieiu  e 
shows  that  scaled  wood  volumes  from  har- 
vest cuts  are  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  inventory  gross  total  volumes.  Since 
this  figure  appears  realistic  for  actual  mar- 
ket and  harvesting  situations,  it  was  used 
as  a  factor  by  which  to  multiply  the  allow  - 
able  cut  expressed,  in  gross  total  inventory 
volume,  for  each  management  unit  to  give 
an  estimate  of  "available  cut." 

My  question  to  the  minister  is,  why  does  he 
have  evidence  of  a  40  per  cent  net  merchant- 
able   timber    from     Algonquin     and    area— 
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it  says  "in  and  around  Algonquin"— and  then 
to  serve  his  purposes,  he  uses  a  30  per  cent 
figure  based  on  the  experience  at  Bancroft? 
What  kind  of  report  is  that? 

He  may  say  to  himself  that  it  allows  him 
some  flexibility  for  error.  I  say  to  him  that 
if  he  says  that  in  and  around  Algonquin 
Park  the  average  is  over  40  per  cent,  then 
what  right  has  he  to  use  a  30  per  cent  figure 
from  Bancroft?  Nonsense.  What  kind  of  a 
document  is  it  that  plays  that  kind  of  arith- 
metic gymnastic  in  order  to  prove  a  point? 

Now  I  come  back  to  what  I  said  before. 
His  shortfall  is  2.6  million  cu  ft  per  year— 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  produced  outside 
the  park.  The  difference  between  30  and  40, 
the  last  time  I  looked  at  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  also  10  per  cent.  I  put  it  to  the  minister 
that  if  he  used  that  10  per  cent,  he  would 
have,  outside  Algonquin,  every  single  log  he 
needed  from  without  the  park  and  wouldn't 
have  to  put  a  finger  on  the  logs  in  Algon- 
quin. 

Now  the  minister  is  going  to  say— and  some 
of  his  support  is  going  to  be  provided,  I 
presume,  from  his  experts— that  the  fallacy. 
Lewis,  is  the  assumption  that  the  pulpwood 
produced  from  the  hardwood  outside  the 
park  cannot  be  added  into  the  calculation; 
that  that's  really  not  fair;  that  the  pulpwood 
from  outside  the  park  and  the  pulpwood— or 
the  pulpwood  from  hardwood  and  the  pulp- 
wood from  conifer— are  not  comparable  and 
therefore  you  can't  really  use  those  figures 
interchangeably.  Well  I  am  not  sure  that's 
true.    I  am  not  sure  that's  true. 

I  note  that  when  it  served  the  minister's 
deficit  purposes,  he  used  every  figure  he 
could;  but  in  case  it  showed  a  surplus  he 
omitted  the  figure,  and  I  don't  regard  that 
as  a  very  good  statistical  calculation. 

But  suppose  that  for  the  moment  we  relin- 
quish that  argument,  which  we  think  does 
prove  conclusively  that  the  material  is  avail- 
able from  outside  the  park.  Let  me  show  the 
minister  something  else  which  might  not 
have  struck  his  ministry.  If  we  accept  Mr. 
Pierpoint's  own  assertion  on  page  5  that  the 
net  merchantable  volumes  average  40  per 
cent  of  the  gross  total  volumes  and  apply 
that  40  per  cent  across  the  board,  rather 
than  the  30  per  cent,  and— just  to  show  how 
scrupulous  we  are— if  we  add  in  to  that  cal- 
culation that  only  49.2  per  cent  of  the  timber 
outside  the  park  is  good  for  hardwood,  page 
6;  and  81.6  per  cent  for  conifer,  page  6;  let 
me  tell  you  the  astonishing  facts  which 
emerge,  Mr.  Speaker. 


It  emerges  that  outside  the  park  we  would 
have  a  shortfall  for  hardwood  of  some  673 
cunits-or  is  it  6,730?  or  67,300? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   Bingo. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  one  second  now.  I  think 
that's  right. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It's  6,000 
cunits. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  it's  not  6,000;  it's  673 
cunits. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  A 
cunit  is  what? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Multiply  a  cunit  by  100  and 
you  have  cubic  feet;  okay. 

I'm  sorry;  I'm  now  corrected.  I'm  going 
to  go  back.  My  memory  failed  me  for  a 
moment. 

We  would  have  a  deficit  in  conifers,  or 
softwood,  outside  the  park,  of  673  cunits. 
Right?  Okay.  And  673  cunits  is  what  we'd 
have  to  make  up;  which  is,  what,  673,000 
cuft? 

Some  hon.  members:   No. 

Mr.  Lewis:    No?    Then  it's  67,300  cu  ft. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  hardwood,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  would  be  a  surplus  outside  the  park 
of  11,050  cunits,  which  is  1,105,000  cu  ft. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  The  Speaker 
knows  that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.    Lewis:     No,    they're   not.  They  are 

Linda  Thomas  and  Pat  Johnston.  They  are 

researchers  for  the  NDP  caucus.  They  are 
not  girls. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Could  we  get 
on  with  second  reading? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
clear,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Very  interesting. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is.  It  should  be,  at  least 
to  Hansard,  if  not  to  you,  sir. 

I  was  in  the  committee  when  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  was 
dealing  with  Krauss-Maffei  and  he  dealt  with 
Messerschmitt.  He  wasn't  sure  Hansard  could 
spell  it,  and  he  said,  "Did  you  get  that, 
dear?" 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Not  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  felt  I  had  to  correct  the 
minister  somewhere;  it  has  been  sticking  in 
my  craw  for  two  weeks.  Okay,  now  I'll 
come  back,  Mr.  Speaker. 

iWhen  we  apply  the  40  per  cent  to  all  of 
the  figures,  taking  into  account  the  avail- 
ability, we  get  a  deficit  of  673  cunits  for 
conifers  and  a  surplus  of  11,050  cunits  for 
hardwood,  meaning  an  overall  surplus  out- 
side the  park  for  our  total  requirements  of 
one  million  cu  ft  per  year.  I  want  the  minis- 
ter to  think  about  that  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

What  Mr.  Pierpoint's  document  shows  is 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  one  million  cu  ft 
per  year  outside  Algonquin,  given  all  of  the 
needs  that  would  be  satisfied  by  the  Algon- 
quin-dependent industries  and  the  outside  de- 
pendent industries,  using  his  own  figures. 

The  minister  said  there  would  be  a  deficit 
of  five  million  cu  ft.  That  deficit  is  reached 
by  applying  a  percentage  figure  from  Ban- 
croft to  the  realities  of  Algonquin  Park.  If 
one  uses  Mr.  Pierpoint's  figures  of  40  per 
cent  from  Algonquin  Park  to  the  radius  out- 
side of  50  mfles— and  he  uses  the  phrase  "in 
and  around";  that's  clearly  what  he's  talking 
about— will  give  us  a  surplus  of  one  million 
cu  ft  per  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
need  to  take  another  twig  from  Algonquin— 
not  a  twig,  not  a  leaf,  not  a  sapling,  not  a 
full-grown  tree— unless,  to  use  the  minister's 
comments,  we  want  to  do  it  for  therapeutic 
harvesting  reasons.  Fair  enough.  My  colleague 
from  Thunder  Bay  will  tell  the  minister  that 
for  therapeutic  harvesting  we  would  support 
a  Crown  corporation.  We'd  support  a  Crown 
corporation  to  do  management  outside  the 
park;  and  my  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay  is 
going  to  say  something  about  that. 

But  don't  ask  us  to  support  a  Crown  cor- 
poration which  serves  the  logging  industry. 
That  is  preposterous.  If  the  ministry  wants 
to  do  therapeutic  logging,  by  all  means;  we 
understand  what  forest  management  means. 
One  only  wishes  the  minister  understood  what 
forest  management  means  and  he  would  be 
getting  a  better  percentage  of  actual  cut 
from  available  cut  than  he  is  getting,  and  he 
would  get  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  available  cut 
from  allowable  cut  than  he  is  getting. 

In  fact,  he  is  getting  more  available  cut 
from  allowable  cut  than  he  pretends  he  is 
getting,  only  he  cooks  the  books.  I  under- 
stand all  tne  terms  now;  use  them  inter- 
changeably with  complete  facility  because  I 


have  now  grasped  them;  and  it  took  me  a 
little  while  I  may  say. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  cosmetic  surgery. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  cosmetic  surgery  as  well 
for  the  forests,  right. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  I 
have  learned  one  end  from  another  agricul- 
turally, so  I  have  learned  about  trees  in  a 
similar  fashion.  That  is  called  the  greening 
of  a  leafer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  then  come  back  to  the  cen- 
tral proposition,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
sir,  something  that  I  think  is  kind  of  in- 
teresting. 

First  of  all,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  me  May  27,  1974,  from 
the  division  of  forests,  D.  P.  Drysdale,  timber 
sales  branch,  signed  by  a  Mr.  Keddie— I  don't 
know,  perhaps  on  his  behalf— which  demon- 
strated at  the  time  that  there  was  an  amount 
of  timber  outside  the  park  sufficient  to  fulfil 
all  our  needs.  The  reason  that  became  con- 
troversial was  the  debate  around  the  phrase 
"allowable  cut."  So  Mr.  Pierpoint  made  his 
report  and  made  the  distinctions  between 
allowable  and  available  and  actual  cuts.  All 
I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
using  Mr.  Pierpoint's  document,  using  all  his 
figures  and  applying  his  percentages  in  a  fair 
and  scrupulous  way,  it  emerges  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  merchantable  timber  outside  the 
park  which  would  satisfy  all  of  the  needs 
presently  satisfied  by  the  extraction  of  timber 
from  Algonquin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  frivolous  matter. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  kind  of  classic  story 
of  a  government  bent  on  destroying  the  en- 
vironment for  the  purposes  of  the  woods  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  simply  intolerable.  There 
has  to  be  some  recognition  somewhere  that 
the  recreational  requirements  of  this  whale 
province,  and  particularly  southern  Ontario  in 
this  case,  have  to  be  satisfied  in  large  measure 
from  Algonquin  and  that  the  government 
cannot  allow  even  one  per  cent  of  that  park 
to  be  logged  every  year,  because  the  de- 
struction of  the  park  is  incompatible  with  tin- 
experience  of  recreation,  wildlife,  campini: 
or  whatever;  it  is  just  wrong. 

The  government  talked  about  getting  rid 
of  cars  when  it  stopped  Spadina.  It  can  make 
the  same  argument  about  parks  being  for 
people,  but  it  can  make  it,  I  won  I!  !>a\r 
thought,  with  rather  greater  force. 

What  does  it  all  show  over  the  last  few 
months?  It  shows  that  the  timber  is  there  in 
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a  50-mile  radius  outside  the  park.  It  shows 
that  no  jobs  need  be  jeopardized;  it  shows 
that  all  of  the  contracts  can  be  satisfied;  it 
shows  that  even  when  the  ministry  takes  into 
account  the  hardwood  maple  and  the  yellow 
birch,  it  can  still  satisfy  the  requirements 
from  outside  the  park. 

That's  the  one  thing  which  Mr.  Pierpoint 
did  for  us  that  we  were  frankly  uncertain 
about  in  this  caucus:  that  is,  what  about  the 
specific  requirements  of  hard  maple  and 
yellow  birch?  Now  we  learn  that  that  is  also 
possible  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  park. 

So  I  say  to  the  minister,  stop  destroying 
Algonquin;  he  must  relinquish  his  obssession 
to  log  that  part,  stop  being  beholden  to  the 
timber  companies  and  pay  some  attention  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  for  a  change.  They 
don't  want  the  ministry  to  log  that  park.  The 
woodsworkers  in  Ontario  would  not  want  the 
ministry  to  log  that  park  if  they  knew  there 
was  an  appropriate  alternative  and  if  they 
knew  their  jobs  were  secure. 

Is  the  minister  telling  me  that  the  woods- 
workers  in  Barry's  Bay  or  Pembroke  would 
oppose  it  if  he  said  to  them  this  timber  is 
available  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  park? 
Are  they  unreasonable  people?  I  don't  believe 
it. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  The 
member's  figures  won't  hold  water. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  they  have  always  said 
to  themselves  up  until  now,  and  rightly,  is 
how  can  we  put  our  jobs  on  the  line?  The 
logs  must  come  from  Algonquin.  Fear  not;  I 
understand  that.  I  come  from  a  party  which 
faces  that  difficulty  every  day. 

We  face  it  with  workers  and  unions  en- 
gaged in  glass  and  ceramic  work  when  it 
comes  to  non-returnable  bottle;  engaged  in 
mining  the  sand  dunes;  engaged  in  many  of 
the  environmental  areas.  We  have  to  say  to 
them:  "Look,  you're  not  going  to  lose  a  job, 
because  we  don't  believe  people  should  be 
put  out  of  work  in  this  case."  In  this  case 
of  Algonquin  it's  absolutely  ironclad.  I  just 
don't  think  it's  debatable  much  more.  I 
really  don't.  I  think  Mr.  Pierpoint  has  done 
us  an  enormous  service.  He  has  made  the 
argument  conclusive. 

Some  of  the  figures,  with  respect,  are  not 
accurate  because  this  new  term  "available 
cut,"  is  one  of  those  drifting  phrases  which 
are  called  into  use  for  self-serving  purposes. 
As  I  pointed  out  to  the  minister,  from  Ken- 
nedy to  Brodie  to  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  to  Hedlin-Menzies,  you  show  me  the 
definitions  that  exist  in  Pierpoint.    Pierpoint's 


definitions  are  to  make  the  case.  All  right, 
he  did  it,  fair  enough;  but  the  evidence  he 
adduces  in  the  tables  which  he  attaches  to 
his  report  show  that  the  logs  are  there  out- 
side Algonquin.  For  God's  sake  leave  the 
park  alone.   Lay  off! 

There  is  no  need  to  take  another  scrap 
from  Algonquin.  The  minister  has  the  proof 
at  hand.  If  he  had  good  forest  management, 
if  he  were  prepared  to  use  the  material  he 
has  as  evidence,  if  he  were  prepared  to  use 
some  of  the  private  woodlots  under  his  wood- 
land legislation,  if  he  were  serious  about  it 
in  any  way,  he  would  have  such  a  surplus 
outside  Algonquin  he  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Now  we  have  all  the  figures  to  demonstrate 
it;  so  retreat.  The  minister  should  not  dig 
in  his  heels  in  this  instance.  All  he  is  doing 
is  destroying  the  environment  in  the  process, 
which  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  and  which 
is  why  we're  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Vic- 
toria-Haliburton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  let's  take  a  look  at  where  that 
50-mile  radius  would  hit.  It  would  include 
Timiskaming. 

An  hon.  member:    Half  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  would  go  close  to 
Field;  it  would  go  very  close  to  the  town 
of  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Yes. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  would  include  Sev- 
ern Bridge,  Fenelon  Falls,  Bobcaygeon,  Lake- 
field- 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  might  do  something  for  their 
economies. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  —Eldorado- 
Mr.  Lewis:   They're  still  logging  there  now. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  —Bon  Echo  and  Cala- 
bogie.  And  one-third  of  all  the  area  outside 
of  Algonquin  Park  in  that  50-mile  radius  is 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
doesn't  have  any  control  over  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Oh  come  on. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It's  a  fact!  Take  a 
look  at  the  map. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  dealing  with  the  area 
shown  on  the  map,  not  in  Quebec. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Read  the  minister's  statement 
and  read  Pierpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I'm  going  to  refer  to 
what  I  know,  not  necessarily  what  the  min- 
istry knows  and  the  configuration  of  figures 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  has  played 
with. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  He's  speaking 
from  experience. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  want  to  tell  mem- 
bers that  the  companies  in  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  my  two  counties,  Which  include 
quite  a  bit  of  this  territory— quite  a  bit  of 
Algonquin  Park,  for  instance— tell  me.  I  know 
how  short  of  timber  they  are  and  how  short 
of  private  lands  and  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  Crown.  At  the 
present  pace  of  cutting  those  companies 
alone,  within  15  years,  will  have  no  supply. 
That  means  that  if  we  move  companies  that 
are  operating  in  Algonquin  Park  into  my 
territory  to  any  extent  to  put  a  greater  drain 
on  the  resources  there  it  would  mean  those 
resources  will  be  less  than  adequate  for  15 
years. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  not  managing  the  for- 
est, that's  exploitation. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That's  exactly  what 
the  member  is  suggesting.  He  is  suggesting 
that  exploitation  of  the  forest  resource  out- 
side that  area  be  extreme. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  the  government 
member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  him  show  us  the  figures 
they've  left  out  in  that  area. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  am  talking  about 
what  is  a  fact,  not  playing  around  with  fig- 
ures. The  member  is  talking  about  one  of 
the  finest  recreation  areas  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  that  50-mile  radius  —  one  very 
heavily  populated  with  summer  cottages  and 
summer  lodges   and  summer  recreation. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  forest  resource  there  be  ex- 
ploited to  no  end. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  to  the  allowable  cut;  just 


to  the  available  cut  that  is  indicated  in  the 
report,  just  the  available  cut. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Oh  >es.  the  member 

is  suggesting  that  it  be  exploited.  I  don't 
think  for  one  minute  those  people  who  own 
that  land  will  go  along  with  the  member.. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  Crown  land. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  isn't  all  Crown 
land;  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  but  the  land  that  would 
give  the  government  a  million  ou  ft  more  •■ 
year  is  Crown  land. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  All  right;  wheie  is  ii'f 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  within  the  50  miles. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Where. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Through  the  50  miles. 

Mr.    R.    G.    Hodgson:    Name    1,000 
let  alone  a  50-mile  radius.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  been  given  the  map 
from  this  ministry  which  shows  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  Environ- 
ment): Well,  the  member  for  Victoria -Hal  i- 
burton  happens  to  be  in  the  area  and  knows 
it  better  than  the  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Name  tihe  area;  tell 
us  where  the  resource  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  the  minister  to  name  it. 
he  knows  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  He's  going  to  have 
hard  time  naming  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  he? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Let  me  assure  the 
member  that  in  the  township  of  Hindoo  h. 
might  come  up  with  3,000  or  4,000  I 

Mr.   Lewis:   What   is   the   member  talking 

about? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Y\  bat  i^ 
he  saying? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I'm  talking  alxmt  the 
timber  that  the  member  for  Scarboroueh 
West  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  obvious  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  never  read  the  Pterpo  nt 
report. 
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Mr.    R.    G.   Hodgson:    I    don't   have   to. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well  sit  down. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  All  right;  I'm  talking 
about  my  area,  which  is  only  two  counties 
of  that  territory. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  makes  the  in- 
formation available  and  he  doesn't  even  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is.  And  I  hope  the  minister  will  tell  me, 
because  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

An  hon.  member:  Vote  against  it  then. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  My  family,  including 
my  grandfather,  have  been  involved  in  log- 
ging in  this  particular  50-mile  radius.  We 
have  never  logged  in  Algonquin  Park;  but 
we  have  been  associated  with  Standard 
Chemical,  Which  cut  many  many  thousands 
of  these  acres  50  years  ago.  Canadian  In- 
dustrial Alcohols,  with  its  own  chemical  com- 
pany at  Corbyville,  has  taken  this  wood  re- 
source from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
until  now.  My  own  private  land  is  500  acres, 
but  I'll  tell  members  this:  No  forest  research 
was  ever  done  on  my  land  by  the  Crown.  No 
one  has  asked  me  how  much  timber  I  have 
on  my  land1;  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  he  is  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I'm  just  telling  the 
members  opposite  that  I  want  them  to  prove 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  claim 
there  is  a  resource  outside  of  Algonquin  ade- 
quate to  serve  any  more  than  the  existing 
industry  within  that  50-mile  radius,  let  alone 
Algonquin. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Ask  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  just,  on  a  point— since 
the  member  is  putting  it  this  way— the  min- 
ister in  his  statement  indicated  that  only  44 
per  cent  of  the  50-mile  zone  is  private  land; 
56  per  cent  of  it  is  Crown  land,  presently 
netting  something  in  the  vicinity  of  44  mil- 
lion cu  ft  of  allowable  cut  per  year. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  it  is  out  there.  It  is  not 
a  figment  of  someone's  imagination,  and  those 
are  the  figures  Pierpoint  uses. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  agree  with  the 
member;  but  I  want  to  ask  him  this:    How 


much   do   they   know   about    their    own   re- 
source?   That's  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  will  have  to  ask  the  minister. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Ask  the  guy  over  there, 
he  is  the  minister. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:   That's  a  real  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:    Ask  the  minister. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  They  know  that  they 
do  not  have  the  resource  in  that  50-mile 
radius  to  supply  any  more  than  the  existing 
companies,  if  they  are  honest. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  letting  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  then,  eh? 

Mr.    R.    G.    Hodgson:     And    I    say    that 

advisedly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  questioning 
the  minister's  advice? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  All  right,  what  if  I 
do  question  that.  I'd  like  to  know  where  all 
this  timber  resource  is. 

Mr.   Lewis:     He   is   fairly  cutting  tonight. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  want  the  members 
who  represent  that  50-mile  radius  to  stand  up 
here  and  tell  us  what  they  know  about  the 
resource  in  that  area;  and  I  think  the  mem- 
bers are  going  to  get  an  eye-opener. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  okay. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:    Because  they've  got 

companies- 
Mr.    Stokes:     Is    the    member   saying   Mr. 

Pierpoint  doesn't  know? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Just  be  quiet;  I  am 
talking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  is  my  floor.  I'm 
telling  the  members  that  I  don't  know  of  any 
companies— and  I'm  associated  with  most  of 
the  people  who  are  in  this  industry  through 
safety  work,  I  talk  to  them  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  I  hear  them  asking  for  more 
timber— and  I  don't  know  where  this  timber 
is.  I  want  the  Crown  to  tell  us;  because  I 
don't  think  there  is  enough  for  the  existing 
companies  in  this  50-mile  radius,  let  alone 
those  companies  which  operate  in  Algonquin. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Bad  forest  management. 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  isn't  bad  forest 
management.    It's  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  Lewis:    It  is  not  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  timber  resource 
isn't  there.  It's  that  simple.  The  member 
was  talking  about  future  jobs  for  many  peo- 
ple in  that  area.  I  think  our  companies  can 
get  along  and  exist  and  can  operate,  because 
they  are  slowly  changing  their  operations  to 
take  care  of  it.  Some  are  phasing  out.  But 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going 
to  employ  all  the  people  in  our  area  who 
are  connected  with  this  industry,  we  have 
also  got  to  take  care  of  some  jobs  down  in 
Brantford,  and  down  where  they  make  trucks 
in  St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Agreed. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  We  have  also  got  to 
take  care  of  the  furniture  industry  that  oper- 
ates here  in  southern  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Agreed. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  We  have  got  to  take 
care  of  the  television  set  cabinet  industry. 
We  have  got  to  take  care  of  a  whole  host 
of  people,  like  mill  workers  of  all  types  in 
woodworking  and  associated  industries,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Absolutely. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  We  have  got  to  take 
care  of  equipment  sales  and  service  people 
in  Toronto  and  other  repair  places;  and  those 
on  construction  equipment  that  is  used  in  the 
industry.  We  have  got  to  take  care  of  people 
who  work  in  our  existing  stores  throughout 
the  year,  and  not  just  for  summer  seasonal 
work,  because  they  are  the  mainstay  of  most 
of  those  operations.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
got  to  come  in  and  take  care  of  the  natural 
resources  people  who  are  in  forestry,  unless 
we  put  them  out  planting  new  trees.  There 
are  a  whole  host  of  these  people  who  are 
operating  in  that  industry. 

I  think  it's  pretty  sad  for  anyone  to  suggest 
this  course  who  has  only  had  two  or  three 
days  to  look  at  these  figures. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Frankly,  I  remember 
two  or  three  years  ago,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  some  of  the  NDP  were  de- 
bating this.  I  think  it  was  up  in  the  Ottawa 
River  area  and  also  in  Hunts ville.  If  they 
haven't  talked  to  the  industry  itself  in  that 
period  of  time,  that  party's  critics  should  be 


asked  why  they  didn't  do  so.  Phone  calls  to 
those  people  would  have  told  them  how  much 
resource  they  had  available. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  went  to  the  ministry  and 
they  gave  us  the  figures.  Are  we  not  to  trust 
them? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber find  out  for  himself?  He  has  criticized  the 
ministry  and  said  it  was  no  good. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  went  to  the  source. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Doesn't  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  trust  the  minister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  the  devil  more  can  one 
do?  We  went  to  the  ministry,  we  went  to  the 
IWA  and  we  went  to  the  companies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  went  to  the  companies  and 
asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Gassidy:  Where  has  the  member  been 
for  the  last  year?  Why  hasn't  he  spoken  up? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  have  studied  the 
matter  in  my  area  and  I  know  there  is  not 
the  resource.  I  ask  the  other  members  of  my 
party  who  represent  that  area  to  tell  members 
opposite  what  the  facts  are.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  What  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  the  very  last  minute. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  the  member  for  Renfrew 
South  have  the  floor;  he  is  itching  to  go.  Go 
ahead.  We  are  all  waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  take  part  in  this  debate? 

Mr.  C.  T.  Rollins  (Hastings):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hast- 
ings is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Rollins:  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  has  been  said  here 
concerning  lumbering  in  Algonquin  Park.  I 
have  also  listened  to  the  figures  that  wore 
mentioned  about  the  Bancroft  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumbering  industry  as  it  is 
today  is  in  a  very  crucial  position  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  timber  being  harvested 
from  within  the  park  that  is  supplying  the 
veneer  plant  in  Tweed  and  supplying  other 
mills  within  the  area.  We  have  under  the 
ministry   careful   supervision  on  small  permit 
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operators  operating  locally  through  the  Ban- 
croft office  in  this  industry.  It  would  create  a 
great  deal  of  hardship  if  any  further  curtail- 
ment is  made  of  timber  operations  in  our 
general  area. 

I  support  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  exclusively  on  this  opinion  of  his 
as  to  what  it  means  in  this  area  and  what 
it  means  to  families.  If  there  were  any  fur- 
ther adjustments,  it  would  curtail  the  opera- 
tions to  such  an  extent  it  would  create  hard- 
ship. We  have  many  individuals  that  depend 
on  lumbering;  they  are  experts  in  their  own 
walk  of  life. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Rollins:  Ought  one  to  take  away  from 
them  their  employment?  They  are  willing  to 
work  and  they  want  to  work.  They  don't  ask 
for  any  further  assistance,  only  to  be  given 
an  opportunity.  For  small  operators,  it  might 
be  five  or  six  men  on  a  permit  to  carry  on  as 
individuals  and  be  independent. 

What  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria-Hali- 
burton  has  said  also  affects  our  area.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  minister's  proposal  to 
have  careful  supervision  of  lumbering  within 
Algonquin  Park  and  to  let  the  labouring 
people  in  my  riding  have  an  opportunity,  as 
individuals,  to  cany  on  and  not  be  penalized 
and  put  out  of  employment  in  such  a  crucial 
time  where  we  need  this  employment  to  take 
care  of  our  people  and  their  families  and  to 
give  them  an  education  which  they  want  to 
do  proudly  and  not  to  be  jeopardized  by  a 
whole  lot  more  controls.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  ample  controls,  and  in  my  opinion  pos- 
sibly too  many  controls  in  some  areas  and  too 
many  people  telling  our  people  who  want  to 
work  in  the  work  force  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  bill. 

We  seem  to  have  moved  away  from  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  establish  the 
forestry  authority.  Of  course,  we  have  indi- 
cated that  in  our  party  we  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  establishment  of  the  forestry 
authority,  because  first  of  all  we  feel  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  minister  and  his  ministry 
to  operate  the  park  as  a  recreational  area, 
first;  as  a  wildlife  area,  second;  and  for  those 
people  who  want  to  enjoy  a  wilderness  area, 
third.  We  have  stated  that  we  believe  the 
woods  industry  can  be  phased  out  of  Algon- 
quin Park  over  a  length  of  time  which  would 


provide    for    facilities    that    would    provide 
other  jobs. 

There  is  the  question  of  whether,  in  the 
50-mile  radius,  there  is  enough  natural  re- 
sources to  provide  for  the  industries  that  are 
already  there.  I  have  read  the  Pierpoint  re- 
port and,  as  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  indicated,  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
understanding  it  too,  and  I  have  lived  with 
people  who  have  talked  about  these  things 
all  their  lives.  I  find  there  is  some  jargon 
used  there  that  I  have  never  heard  before, 
and  I'm  sure  there  is  some  there  that  the 
minister  has  never  heard  before.  I  really 
can't  understand  it,  to  some  extent. 

I  do  know,  in  spite  of  what  that  report 
says,  that  in  the  area  that  I  represent  and  the 
area  that  I  know  best— that's  the  area  north 
of  Algonquin  Park,  from  say  Cameron  town- 
ship across  to  Patterson  and  up,  and  this  is 
within  the  50-mile  radius,  at  the  top  end  of 
the  park— there  certainly  is  not  available  in 
that  area  the  natural  resource  to  sustain  the 
perhaps  four  or  five  industries  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  it  in  that  part  of  the  50-mile 
radius  outside  of  the  park.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  if  there  was  a  total  ban 
put  on  logging  in  the  park  today,  there  would 
be  industries  in  that  area  that  would  close 
and  there  would  be  jobs  lost. 

It  may  be  well  for  anybody  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  there  is  hardwood  there  and 
that  there  is  conifer  in  that  area.  But  I  know 
that  area,  and  in  the  past  30  years  that  area 
has1  not  produced  enough  hardwood  to  keep 
any  small  mill  going.  That  is  the  area  I  know 
and  that  is  the  area  I  am  talking  about. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  there 
would  be  unemployment  created  in  that  area 
if,  in  fact,  logging  was  stopped  in  the  park. 
The  industries  that  are  there  are  dependent 
upon  the  park  for  their  natural  resource. 

I  am  not  suggesting  to  the  minister  that 
this  should  continue.  I'm  suggesting  to  him 
that  his  ministry,  along  with  the  minister 
who  sits  beside  him,  should  be  investigating 
that  area,  looking  at  other  alternatives,  so 
that  the  logging  can  be  phased  out  and  so 
that  those  industries  can  be  changed  to  other 
types  of  industry.  I'm  not  talking  about  tour- 
ism, because  tourism  is  for  poor  people,  and 
it  has  created  enough  poor  people  in  north- 
ern Ontario.  That  is  not  what  we  want  as  an 
alternative.  But  if  we  take  the  top  half  of  the 
park  and  go  north  on  the  map,  I  think  I 
would  agree  with  the  assumption  in  the 
Pierpoint  report  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
natural  resource  to  support  the  industries 
that  are  there. 
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So  it  is  not  a  black  and  white  situation 
insofar  as  that  report  is  concerned.  The  re- 
port deals  with  the  whole,  total  area  and 
deals  with  it  as  one  sum  put  together,  and 
that's  different  from  dealing  with  each  indi- 
vidual area  that  surrounds  the  park. 

Since  I  come  from  an  area  that  is  indi- 
vidual and  different  and  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  Dickens  or  Burns  townships, 
I  have  to  look  at  what  would  happen  in  that 
specific  area  that  I  represent,  or  that  I  come 
close  to  representing.  I  believe  that  there 
may  be  some  areas  of  the  park  where  logging 
could  be  stopped  right  now  and  the 
natural  resource  could  be  provided  outside 
the  park.  There  may  be  some  other  areas 
where  logging  could  be  phased  out  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  in  order  to  support 
industries  where  unemployment  would  be 
created  if  they  were  forced  to  shut  down 
right  away. 

I  don't  think  it's  a  simple  solution  that  can 
be  provided  on  a  black  and  white  basis  of 
either  close  it  down  or  let  it  go.  I  believe, 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  ministry  is 
wrong  in  taking  the  overall  position  that  we 
are  going  to  allow  logging  to  continue  in  the 
park  regardless  of  what  it  does  in  any 
specific  area. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  if  this  ministry  had,  over  the  past  30 
years,  maintained  reforestation  and  sus- 
tained-yield operation  in  that  50-mile  area 
outside  the  park,  today  we  would  certainly 
have  no  need  to  touch  the  natural  resource 
that  is  within  the  park.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  There  is  no  sustained-yield  opera- 
tion in  my  area,  to  speak  of.  It's  been  take, 
take,  take  for  50  years,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  nothing  left.  I  think  this  applies  to  a  large 
area  around  Algonquin  Park. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  best  protec- 
tion of  our  natural  resource  has  taken  place 
within  the  park.  If  we  had  used  those  same 
principles  outside  the  park  we  would  have 
been  a  lot  better  off  today  in  most  areas  of 
this  province,  including  some  that  the  minis- 
ter himself  represents.  In  my  total  area  we 
would  be  better  off,  because  logging  or  any 
type  of  wood  production  in  my  area  is 
almost  finished.  It's  a  dying  industry;  in  fact, 
it's  almost  dead. 

I  think  the  minister  has  to  look  at  Algon- 
quin Park  as  a  large  recreational  area  in  the 
centre  of  our  province,  but  he  has  to  treat  it 
in  a  different  manner  for  different  areas  until 
the  time  when  he  can  totally  phase  out  log- 
ging within  the  whole  area.  There  is  no 
simple   solution   that   can   be   applied   across 


the  board  to  the  park  and  the  50-mile  area 
that  surrounds  it.  I  think  he  might  have  to 
have  a  number  of  different  solutions  in  a 
number  of  different  areas  for  perhaps  a 
different  number  of  years;  different  periods 
of  time.  I  think  that  is  the  rational  way  to 
look  at  it. 

As  far  as  the  establishment  of  the  forestry 
authority  is  concerned,  I  think  it's  just  a 
farce.  I  don't  know  who  the  minister  is  going 
to  put  on  it  who  would  be  any  better  or 
make  any  more  difference  than  the  people 
who  are  now  working  within  the  ministry. 
If  this  goes  ahead,  what  he  is  saying  is,  "The 
people  we  have  in  our  ministry  are  in- 
capable of  doing  this  type  of  job."  I  would 
say  to  him  that  if  the  people  he  has  in 
Algonquin  Park  are  incapable  of  doing  this 
type  of  job,  then  God  bless  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  people  he  has  outside  the  park;  be- 
cause his  best  people  are  there,  and  if  they 
can't  do  the  job,  what  about  the  rest  of  the 
province?  It's  just  got  to  be  terrible. 

So  I  say  to  him  that  he  should  withdraw 
the  bill.  He  should  look  at  the  whole  situa- 
tion again  and  come  back  with  a  realistic 
plan  that,  perhaps  over  the  next  10  to  15 
years,  would  phase  out  logging  in  the  park 
and  at  the  same  time  create  employment  for 
those  people  who  would  lose  what  is  now 
their  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I'd  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can  sympathize  to  some  degree 
with  what  some  of  the  other  speakers  have 
said  because  I  did  live  in  the  area  east  of 
North  Bay  when  I  first  started  out  in  my 
former  career,  and  I  have  some  insight  as  t>> 
the  nature  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
wood  products  industry  there. 

One  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  growing 
demand  for  recreation  among  the  citizens  of 
our  province,  and  as  our  areas  become  more 
largely  urbanized  and  the  pressures  of  life 
within  the  cities  become  more  acute  with 
greater  stress,  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
recreation  that  is  available  in  our  provincial 
parks  becomes  greater  than  ever.  I  think  that 
that  demand  is  going  to  increase.  In  fact,  an 
article  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  suggests  that 
over  the  next  30  years  the  public  demand 
for  recreation  of  the  kind  offered  in  Algon- 
quin Park  is  going  to  increase  three  times  I 
MB  not  sure  what  the  projection  of  the  popu- 
lation is,  but  I  suggest  that  the  use  of  Al- 
gonquin Park  by  the  public  for  recreation 
purposes  is  going  to  increase  and  increase. 
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I  believe,  although  he  can  correct  me, 
that  the  minister  in  his  master  plan  has  sug- 
gested that  a  limit  is  going  to  have  to  be 
placed  on  the  length  of  stay  of  people  who 
are  going  into  the  park.  Perhaps  that  raises 
the  question  that  even  the  ministry  itself  is 
not  too  confident  that  the  park  is  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  recreation  demand  that  is 
going  to  be  placed  upon  it.  I  know  when  I 
was  on  the  former  committee  we  discussed 
the  need  to  establish  satellite  parks,  and  I 
believe  some  movement  is  going  to  be  made 
in  that  direction.  Even  so,  I  suggest  that  to 
provide  the  recreation  areas  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  going  to  be  required,  Algon- 
quin Park  is  going  to  have  to  be  used  in  its 
totality. 

I  would  feel  that  this  bill,  in  perpetuating 
logging  in  Algonquin  Park,  is  flawed  in  prin- 
ciple. I  believe  that  logging  must  end,  but 
I  believe  that  it  must  end  on  a  phased  basis 
and  time  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  work  out 
the  details  of  phasing  it  out. 

My  leader  has  suggested  that  within  the 
50-mile  radius  an  alternative  supply  of  wood 
could  be  found  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
industry.  Perhaps  the  industry  would  have  to 
change  to  some  degree.  Perhaps  there  is  wood 
there  that  is  not  being  utilized  but  which 
could  be  utilized,  should  there  be  a  change 
in  the  industry.  I  know  in  my  own  area,  for 
a  long  time  poplar  was  not  much  in  demand, 
yet  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
waferboard  production  growing  in  the  Tim- 
mins  area;  this  can  take  all  the  poplar  that 
is  available  and  some  of  it,  the  larger  poplars, 
is  being  shipped  to  Cochrane. 

Perhaps  use  could  be  made  of  poplar  or 
some  of  the  other  species  outside  the  park 
that  at  present  are  not  being  utilized.  Per- 
haps some  jobs  could  be  created  in  that 
fashion.  I  think  that  is  an  area  of  the  prov- 
ince where  governments  must  try  to  provide 
some  alternative  employment— provide  some 
development  that  has  not  taken  place  there 
in  the  past.  I  think  in  many  respects,  as  my 
own  travels  through  that  area  suggest,  it  is 
even  less  developed  than  northern  Ontario. 
It  shouldn't  be  just  an  issue  like  this  that 
provokes  a  crisis.  The  government  should 
have  been  acting  even  before  this  to  do 
something  about  the  problem. 

If  the  area  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  state 
necessary  for  the  various  recreational  activi- 
ties demanded  by  the  south,  then  I  feel  that 
the  people  here  in  the  major  centres  must  be 
prepared  to  put  out  large  sums  of  money  to 
develop  additional  employment  opportunities 
in  that  area.  What  jobs  may  be  lost  are  being 
lost    to    accommodate   certain   people   in   the 


urban  areas,  so  if  that's  the  case  then  let  the 
urban  area  plough  in  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  provide  alternate  and  even  better 
employment  in  a  number  of  areas  in  there 
and  to  direct  some  of  the  industry  that's  here 
into  some  of  the  towns  in  the  areas  that  will 
be  affected. 

There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that 
can't  be  done.  The  problems  of  transportation 
to  markets  are  not  the  same  in  that  area  of 
the  province  as  are  faced  in  the  north  and 
the  northwest.  So  I  suggest  that  the  time 
required  to  phase  out  the  industry  should 
have  been  the  thinking  behind  the  minister 
and  not  the  perpetuation  of  this  logging  in 
Algonquin  Park,  as  this  bill  suggests. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  authority  is 
going  to  be  that  much  of  an  improvement 
over  the  kind  of  work  that  could  be  done 
by  members  of  his  own  staff.  I  have  seen 
how  some  of  his  staff  operate  in  my  own 
area  and  they  do  some  fairly  good  super- 
vising up  there.  The  phase-out  period  I 
think  could  be  handled  by  his  own  ministry 
just  as  well  as  this  body  set  up  here.  I  believe 
the  government  would  have  done  much  bet- 
ter if  it  had  provided  a  time  span  to  phase 
out  the  logging  and  to  provide  alternative 
employment,  and  to  see  what  wood  species 
are  there  that  might  be  used  in  an  alternative 
way  in  that  50-mile  radius  to  provide  jobs. 

But  the  recreational  needs  of  the  people 
must  be  met  and  I  don't  feel  that  recreation 
is  a  luxury  or  a  frivolous  thing.  I  believe 
that  in  the  kind  of  society  we  have  and  the 
pressures  that  are  upon  people,  they  must 
have  these  escape  hatches,  these  ways  of 
breaking  away  from  the  heavy  pressure  of 
the  urban  areas.  As  I  said,  this  report  stressed 
that  the  demand  for  recreation  is  going 
to  grow  at  three  times  the  population  rate., 

Well,  here  is  an  area  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  many,  many  years;  I  commend  the 
government  of  the  time  when  this  was  set 
aside.  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  in 
drawing  up  a  master  plan  to  leave  it  for 
recreation  and  to  work  in  the  50-mile  radius 
to  find  as  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  wood  we 
can  that  is  necessary  for  the  industries— use 
some  of  the  wood  that's  there,  perhaps.  To 
diversify  the  industry  if  possible  the  province 
should  be  prepared  to  put  in  large  invest- 
ments to  provide  other  kinds  of  industries 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  people  who  live  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Parry 
Sound. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  this  evening  not  as  the  parliamentary 
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assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bemier)  but  as  the  member  for  Parry 
Sound,  one  of  the  constituencies  that  has  per- 
haps the  biggest  area  of  Algonquin  Park 
within  it.  There  is  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  Algonquin  Park  in  the  riding  of  Parry 
Sound,  and  about  one-third  of  the  50-mile 
radius  that  has  been  spoken  about  this  eve- 
ning is  in  the  riding  of  Parry  Sound. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  regarding  the 
north  part  of  the  radius  north  of  Algonquin 
Park.  Certainly  there  is  not  enough  timber 
there  now  to  supply  the  existing  facilities 
without  having  the  input  from  Algonquin 
Park. 

With  regard  to  the  Parry  Sound  riding 
itself,  the  district  of  Parry  Sound,  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  some  100  years  ago 
it  was  logged  for  white  pine.  It  was  then 
logged  for  hardwood,  then  logged  for  hem- 
lock, then  cut  over  for  cordwood  and  pulp- 
wood.  At  the  present  time  we  are  having  a 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sawmills  in 
the  east  side  of  the  Parry  Sound  district 
supplied  with  timber.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  them  on  the  east  .side  are  now 
acquiring  timber  from  Algonquin  Park  itself. 

I  point  out  the  D.  A.  Clark  veneer  plant 
which  is  located  in  Soutih  River,  mv  home 
town.  It  was  constructed  there  about  six 
years  ago.  They  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  licence  because  there  is  no  timber 
available.  They  exist  simply  by  purchasing 
from  private  owners  or  from  other  people 
who  are  operating  within  tihe  park,  who  have 
some  excess  lo<?s  that  thev're  able  to  buv. 
So,  certainly  there  is  a  lack  of  timber  in  the 
east  Parry  Sound  area.  I  cannot  understand 
how  we  can  arrive  at  the  figure  whereby  we 
can  sav  there  is  enough  timber,  or  even  half 
enough  timber,  outside  of  the  park  to  facil- 
itate the  industries  that  are  now  dependent 
on  resources  from  the  park. 

I  wish  some  of  the  members  of  the  op- 
position would  take  the  time  to  go  into  Al- 
gonquin Park,  and  not  iu.st  drive  along  High- 
way 60.  but  take  a  look  at  the  woods  opera- 
tions that  are  now  going  on  in  the  park. 
Consider  what  was  happening  15  vears  ago 
and  look  at  what's  happening  today.  Cer- 
tainly, silviculture  is  now  being  used  ex- 
tensively in  Algonquin  Park.  The  marking 
system  for  the  trees  at  the  present  time 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  as  silvi- 
culture is  concerned.  There  is  a  silviculture 
area  at  Swan  Lake  which  demonstrates  what 
can  be  done  with  yellow  birch.  I  think  some 
of  the  members  of  the  opposition  who  are 


so  doubtful  about  the  hann  that's  going  to 
be  done  to  Algonquin  Park  should  look  and 
see  what  we're  actually  doing.  I  don't  think 
they'd  be  nearly  as  opposed  as  they  pretend 
to  be,  or  say  they  are. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  won't  be  any  yellow 
birch  left  in  15  years. 

Mr.  Maeck:  There  will  be  no  yellow  birch 
left  in  15  or  20  years  anyway,  because  they 
are  all  dying,  and  that's  the  reason  that  they 
should  be  cut  now.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
if  we're  going  to  allow  these  trees  to  die, 
man  may  as  well  make  use  of  the  resoui 
as  have  them  die. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  no  tribute— if  the  yellow 
biroh  will  end  in  15  years— to  the  quality  of 
silviculture  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Maeck:    They  die  back  automaticallv. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  says  something  about  the 
forest  management  policies  of  the  Tories  in 
30  years  if  we're  running  out  of  yellow  birch. 

Mr.  Maeck:  We  talk  about  the  3,000  jobs 
in  Algonquin  Park,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
remember  that  there  are  many,  many  related 
jobs.  Nobody  has  mentioned  anything  about 
the  quality  of  the  timber  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  these  related  jobs  going. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Oh,  yes.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Maeck:  The  quality  of  the  timber  is 
available,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  onlv  in 
Algonquin  Park.  It's  not  around  the  edge: 
certainly  not  in  the  area  that  I  know  and 
that  I've  lived  in  all  my  life. 

We  all  drive  up  to  Algonquin  Park,  we 
take  a  look  at  it  and  we  say  it's  a  beautiful 
place.  But  I  want  to  remind  the  House  that 
we  have  been  logging  in  Algonquin  Park  for 
100  years  and  it's  the  wav  it  is  today  because 
of  the  logging  that's  been  going  on. 

If  members  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
federal  parks  where  no  logging  has  been 
allowed  for  many  years,  they  will  find  great 
amounts  of  timber  that  has  fallen  over,  it's 
impenetrable  and  it's  a  great  fire  hazard. 
That  is  not  happening  in  Algonquin  Park. 
Algonquin  Park  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  Province  of  Ontario:  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
it  is  that  way  is  simply  because  we  have 
logged  it  and  logged  it  properly. 

I  give  some  credit  to  the  Algonquin  Wild- 
lands  League.  They  have  won  a  victory  of 
a  sort  simply  because  I  think  they  have  made 
the   government  and  the  people  of  Ontario 
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much  more  aware  of  Algonquin  Park  than  we 
were  15  or  20  years  ago.  If  one  looks  at 
the  silviculture  and  the  way  we  are  handling 
the  park  resources  today,  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  can't  continue  in  conjunction  with  rec- 
reation. Under  the  master  plan,  22  per  cent 
of  the  park  will  remain  in  the  primitive  zone. 
We  intend  to  log  only  two  per  cent  per 
year. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  thought  it  was  only  nine 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Maeck:  No,  it  is  22  per  cent.  So 
concessions  have  been  made  both  ways. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Big  deal. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Well,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
has  to  understand  that  the  resources  are 
necessary,  for  the  economy  of  this  province; 
not  just  in  terms  of  the  3,000  people  in 
Algonquin  Park,  but  the  many  related  jobs 
here  in  southern  Ontario  and  probably  over  in 
Ottawa,  where  the  hon.  member  lives.  Those 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  hardwood  to  spare 
in  the  province  without  going  into  the  park. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Maeck:  The  authority  itself,  by  having 
an  authority,  is  going  to  eliminate  18  licences 
in  Algonquin  Park  and  regulate  where  the 
timber  is  going  to  be  cut.  The  way  it  works 
today,  there  are  18  licences  and  each  licence- 
holder  cuts  in  a  certain  area  of  Algonquin 
Park.  In  other  words,  we  have  18  different 
places  where  they  are  cutting  logs,  all  at  one 
time.  The  authority  will  be  able  to  regulate 
that  to  the  point  where  we  will  not  be  cut- 
ting in  18  places  at  once.  I  am  sure  they 
will  also  be  able  to  find  a  market  to  make 
better  utilization  of  the  products  that  are 
going  to  be  cut. 

All  in  all,  the  forestry  authority  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  benefit  to  Algonquin  Park; 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  certainly 
going  to  have  access  to  the  ministry  people 
for  its  assistance.  The  people  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing  mentioned,  our  staff  in 
Algonquin  Park,  are  probably  the  best  staff 
we  have  in  Ontario;  I  agree.  But  those 
people  will  still  be  available  to  the  authority. 
All  in  all,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
riding  of  Parry  Sound,  I  would  commend 
the  minister  for  this  bill  and  I  certainly 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South. 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  rise  and  participate  in  the  second 
reading  of  Bill  155,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Algonquin  Park  advisory  committee, 
and  as  a  member  representing  a  part  of  the 
area  that  would  be  affected  by  the  banning 
of  logging  in  Algonquin  Park,  I  feel  that  I 
have  some  obligation  to  participate  in  this 
debate. 

Let  me  commend  the  ministry  for  the 
policy  they  have  put  together  here  and  the 
introduction  of  Bill  155,  because  I  feel  the 
establishment  of  an  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority  is  the  only  possible,  reasonable, 
sensible  route  that  this  government  can  take. 

Let  me  go  back  some  years  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Algonquin  Park  in  the  year  1893. 
At  that  time,  among  the  five  basic  themes  that 
prevailed  and  dominated  were  these: 

Protection  and  maintenance  of  the  water- 
shed. I  might  say  that  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  by  continuing  to  renew  the  old 
logging  dams,  has  done  a  lot  toward  preser- 
vation of  the  watersheds  in  and  around 
Algonquin  Park;  both  it  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  have  done  a  commendable  job 
in  this  area. 

The  management  of  and  experiments  in 
forestry.  Over  a  long  period  of  years,  as  the 
other  speakers  have  outlined,  logging  has 
gone  on  in  Algonquin  Park.  I  have  to  repeat 
what  the  member  for  Parry  Sound  has  said, 
that  because  logging  has  gone  on  in  Algon- 
quin Park  for  the  last  100  years  it  is  the  fine, 
b  autiful  park  that  we  now  have.  If  logging 
had  not  been  allowed  in  Algonquin  Park  for 
the  last  50  or  100  years  we  would  have  what 
some  people  would  term  a  jungle. 

I'm  sure  that  if  the  people  of  Ontario,  as 
individuals,  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
view  a  managed  forest  in  Algonquin  Park  and 
an  opportunity  to  view  an  untouched  forest 
in  Algonquin  Park,  98  per  cent  of  these 
people   would   opt  for   the   managed  forest. 

Over  the  years,  and  especially  over  the  last 
20  or  25  years,  I  have  to  say  that  the  minis- 
try has  done  a  remarkable  job  with  Algon- 
quin Park.  The  increasing  number  of  visitors 
to  Algonquin  Park  each  year  is  astounding, 
and  they  go  there  because  this  ministry  has 
made  provision  for  them  there.  It  is  not  just 
some  place  into  the  wilderness  that  they  go. 
There  are  many  attractions  there,  besides 
canoe  routes  and  so  forth,  and  we've  always 
maintained  that  Algonquin  Park  is  for  people, 
and  people  of  all  interests,  not  of  special  in- 
terest groups  but  people  of  varying  interests. 
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That's  the  kind  of  policy  this  government  has 
followed,  the  concept  of  multiple  use.  Bill 
155  will  continue  to  show  that  kind  of  policy 
for  Algonquin  Park  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Is  that  why  the  govern- 
ment kept  the  private  camps  in  there? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  to  mention  tourist  shops. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Concessions. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  mentioned  the  question 
of  a  healthy  forest  or  a  jungle.  The  continua- 
tion of  logging  in  Algonquin  Park,  with  the 
kind  of  supervision  and  management  that  it 
has  been  receiving  and  will  receive  in  an 
intensified  manner  under  the  new  authority, 
will  certainly  continue  to  make  the  park  the 
kind  of  park  that  the  majority  of  people  in 
Ontario  want  to  see. 

The  leader  of  the  NDP  has  bandied  around 
figures  in  a  very  convincing  fashion.  I  thought 
for  a  while  he  even  had  the  minister  con- 
vinced. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  However,  I  have  to  tell 
him  that  they  won't  hold  water. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  heard  the  member 
from  Haliburton,  we've  heard  the  member 
for  Parry  Sound;  I,  too,  live  in  the  periph- 
ery of  Algonquin  Park.  Without  having  the 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  being  foresters 
or  anything  like  that,  we  know  full  well  that 
the  periphery,  or  the  50-mile  radius  that  we 
discussed  will  in  no  way  support  the  lumber- 
ing industry  that  we  talk  about. 

fm  surprised,  to  some  degree,  that  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  should  look  upon  the  loss 
of  jobs  both  on  the  job  site,  which  we  will 
call  Algonquin  Park,  and  then  all  down  the 
line  reaching  out  away  down  into  southern 
Ontario  in  every  direction.  Someone  just  men- 
tioned to  me  a  moment  ago  what  effect  it 
might'  have  on  Thunder  Bay,  where  some  of 
the  logging  machinery  is  made.  Somebody 
else  mentioned  what  it  might  do  to  the  auto- 
motive   manufacturers,   their   truck   divisions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  a  job  need  be  lost. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Somebody  else  mentioned 
what  it  would  do  to  the  furniture  industry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  loses  the  jobs, 
my  friend.  What  about  Champlain  Lumber 
at  Blind  River?  What  about  Champlain  Lum- 
ber at  North  Bay?  Why  isn't  the  member 
crying  about  those  jobs  his  government  threw 


away  in  the  lumber  industry?  Don't  cry  to  us 
with  crocodile  tears. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  When  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  was  speaking  in  this 
debate  we  extended  him  the  courtesy  of 
uninterruption. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on.  There  was  some 
friendly  heckling.  I  was  heckled,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, intermittently. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  leader  of  the  NDP  on 
June  20,  1974,  made  a  statement— and  this  is 
before  he  even  talked  of  the  50-mile  radius. 
At  that  time  he  was  going  to  send  them 
away  back  someplace  I  don't  know  where. 
He  said: 

With  resource  alternatives  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Algonquin  Park,  the  3,000 
men  employed  in  pulp  and  paper,  logging 
and  sawmill  operations  in  and  around  Al- 
gonquin could  be  redeployed  with  only 
slight  adjustments,  and  any  dislocations 
within  the  overall  industry  would  be 
minimal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  and  it  will  be 
phased  in  as  well.    It  is  not  done  overnight. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  or  anyone  else  in  this  province  make 
that    statement    in    Hunts ville,    Barry's    Bay, 
Pembroke- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  did. 
Mr.  Cassidy:   He  has. 
Mr.  Lewis:    With  respect,  I  did. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —with  the  full  membership 
of  the  United  Woodworkers  present. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
United  Woodworkers,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Anyway,  I  talked  to  some 
of  these  people  who  belonged  to  the  wood- 
working union,  and  this  is  what  they  told 
me,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  of  them  in  particular 
told  me:  "I  was  born  in  a  Liberal  house- 
hold." He  was  born  in  a  Liberal  household, 
but  he  said  that  later  in  life  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  trade  union  movement  he 
joined  the  CCF  or  New  Democratic  Party. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):    Then  he  matured. 
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Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  he  said.  "Let  me  tell 
you,  Paul,  that  is  the  last  vote  I  or  any  of 
my  colleague  will  be  casting  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party."  He  said.  "The  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  only  inter- 
ested in  the  city  vote." 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  tell  the  member  he  is  in 
more  trouble  than  we  are— he  needn't  draw 
any  solace  there.  It  is  the  last  conversion  to 
the  Tory  party  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
register. 

An   hon.    member:     Don't   bet   on   it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Both  of 
the  members  should  go  out  and  have  a  wake. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Is  that  the  same  guy 
who  has  a  concession  in  the  park? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  So  I'm  surprised,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  treat  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  lumbering  industry  in  and  around  Algon- 
quin Park  so  lightly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no.  On  a  point  of  order, 
I  am  not  going  to  let  that  member  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  sir.  On  a  point  of  order, 
I  said  not  a  job  would  be  lost— and  I  want 
that  in  Hansard— not  a  job.  The  government 
treats  its  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Renfrew  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  don't. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  are  the  200  jobs  for 
Champlain  Lumber,  eh?  Where  are  those 
200  jobs  today?  The  government  threw  away 
the  jobs. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  These  jobs  would  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  threw  away 
the  jobs. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  To  many  people,  this  is 
the  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  are  the  jobs  in  Blind 
River  today? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Many,  many  people  who 
live  in  that  area  have  logged  and  have  work- 
ed in  the  lumbering  industry  for  generations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  and  they  should 
have  their  jobs. 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
young  man  who  worked  for  some  two  years 
for  a  brokerage  firm  down  here  in  the  city 
went  back. 

Mr.  Lewis:   I  can  believe  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  went  back  to  a  chain 
saw  or  a  truck  because  he  loved  working 
in  the  lumbering  industry  and  loved  the 
outdoors. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  This  is  a  way  of  life  with 
them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  why  did  the  government 
let  the  jobs  go? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  the  NDP  would  dis- 
rupt that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  sir.  The  government  has 
let  the  jobs  go— 200  jobs  in  the  last  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  not  let  the  jobs 
go.  The  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority  will 
guarantee  that  those  jobs  will  remain. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  government  do 
at  Blind  River?  What  does  it  do  at  North 
Bay?  How  is  it  saving  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Renfrew  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  there  was  a  pause.  I 
thought  I'd  fill  it.  If  I  see  a  pause  I  fill  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  position  this  govern- 
ment has  taken  with  regard  to  this  bill  is 
not  the  easiest  position.  It's  not  perhaps  the 
most  popular  position,  because  on  one  hand 
it  doesn't  satisfy  completely  or  to  any  great 
degree  the  lumbering  interests;  on  the  other 
hand  it  doesn't  satisfy  to  a  great  degree 
many  of  the  people  Who  have  certain  recrea- 
tional interests.  But  it  was  the  only  sane, 
reasonable  and  responsible  position  this  gov- 
ernment could  take.  I  have  to  say  as  the 
member  representing  part  of  that  area  that 
I'm  very  proud  that  this  government  had  the 
stamina  and  the  fortitude  to  maintain  its 
position  insofar  as  Algonquin  Park  is  con- 
cerned.     . 

I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  that  it  was 
a  way  of  life,  and  it  certainly  is  a  way  of 
life  to  those  people  up  in  that  part  of  On- 
tario. They  have  just  as  much  right  to  live 
by  the  lumbering  industry  as  miners  have  in 
certain  parts  of  northern  Ontario  to  live  by 
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the  mining  industry.  They  have  just  as  much 
right  to  live  by  the  lumbering  industry  in 
that  part  of  Ontario  as  the  fishermen  have 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Canada  to 
live  by  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  let  them  live— don't  take 
away  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  leader  of  the  NDP 
treats  it  in  a  very  easy  fashion,  a  simple 
fashion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  (has  just 
thrown  200  jobs  away  in  the  last  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  "They  can  be  moved  to 
new  jobs  50  miles  away." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Through  Blind  River  and  North 
Bav.  The  government  threw  them  away  by 
not  allowing  them  to. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  "Phase  out  lumbering  in 
Algonquin  Park." 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Doesn't  the  member  want 
some  industry  in  Barry's  Bay? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  the  Liberal  Party; 
they  have  no  position  on  this. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Well,    that   is   their   problem. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  At  least  I  must  give  the 
NDP  a  certain  amount  of  credit  because  they 
have  taken  a  certain  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  the  Liberal  Party  has  taken  none 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  should  have 
listened  to  our  leader's  speech. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party- 
Mr.    R.    S.    Smith:     Well,   on    a   point   of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We— 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  member  is  misleading 
the  House.  I  just  took  a  position  on  the  bill 
15  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  can't  say  that  now. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  He  is  deaf,  dumb  or  in- 
different. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  All  three. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  clearly  all  three. 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): The  member  is  striking  pay-dirt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing  I  am  sure  didn't  mean  to  say  he  is  mis- 
leading the  House.  Did1 1  hear  it? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  he  did. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  didn't  say  he  was 
deliberately  misleading  the   House. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go 
on  to  point  out  to  you  and  the  House- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  the  government  is  throw- 
ing away  jobs. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —that  they  really  do  not 
have  any  firm  position  over  there. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Now,  up  in  Huntsville  and 
Ottawa,  after  the  Algonquin  Park  report  was 
announced— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  Conservatives  are 
really  scared  of  us,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are,  in  fact.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  are. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —in  July,  1973,  the  leader 
of  that  party  was  quite  firm  in  saying  that 
the  loggers  should  be  kicked  out  of  Algon- 
quin Park.  And  then  he  got  a  lot  of  flak,  and 
he  made  a  trip  to  Barry's  Bay  and  Madawas- 
ka  in  late  August,  1974. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  read  those  clippings  too; 
they  are  kind  of  funny. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  made  a  trip  so  he 
would  make  himself  knowledgeable  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  surrouunding  Algon- 
quin Park. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  But  who  did  he  go  to  see, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

An  hon.  member:  Who? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  didn't  call  in  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  companies  that  logged 
in  and  around  Algonquin  Park. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  Did  he  call  the  hon.  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  just  went  to  see  one 
company,  his  friends,  and  boy,  did  he  ever 
get  it  that  day.  Well,  he  came  back  with  his 
horns  pulled  in  and  trimmed.  And  today, 
here  in  the  Legislature,  when  he  rose  to 
speak  on  this  particular  bill- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  To  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —he  was  pretty  mild;  he 
was  pretty  meek  about  the  whole  thing.  He 
talks  about  phasing  out  over  a  long  period. 
I  asked  them  when  would  they  phase  out 
logging  operation  in  Algonquin  Park  —  in 
1975?  In  1980?  In  the  year  2000?  In  the  year 
2050?  All  they  say  is,  "We  would  phase 
them  out  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  how  that  would 
make  a  worker  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  or  in 
Parry  Sound,  Huntsville,  Pembroke  or  Mat- 
tawa  feel— that,  "Some  day,  some  time,  we 
are  going  to  lose  our  jobs,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pick  up  roots  and  move"?  It's  like 
having  a  death  sentence  hanging  over  you 
and  not  knowing  when  the  day  of  execution 
is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member's  government  is 
the  executioner  for  the  workers  in  Ontario. 
The   government  is   the  executioner. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  on,  Paul. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  then,  after  he  got  his 
fingers  pretty  badly  pounded  up  there  by  his 
friends- 
Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  have  decided  the  mem- 
ber is  dumb. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —he  went  on  to  say  they 
should  be  phased  out  and  they  should  be 
compensated. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  There  is  no  choice,  he  is 
just  dumb. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  They  should  be  compen- 
sated. And  I  say,  compensated  for  what? 
The  timber  in  this  province,  in  Algonquin 
Park  or  on  any  Crown  land— and  some  on 
private  land— belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
province. 

An  hon.  member:  There's  a  change  of 
heart. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  is  something. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  That  is 
some  discovery. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  And  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  this  compensation.  Am  I  to 
assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  compensation 
we  speak  of  is  to  pay  off  the  lumbering  com- 
pany and  say  to  hell  with  the  workers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Well,  if  it's  compensation 
—if  you  are  going  to  be  phased  out— that 
means  operations  would  cease  and  what 
about  the  workers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  is  going  to  compensate 
the  80  workers  of  Champlain  Lumber  in 
Blind  River,  or  the  200  jobs  dependent  on  it? 
Where  was  the  member's  government  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  this  is  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South's  presentation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  was  another  pause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  keeps 
bringing  in  a  red  herring. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  red  herring,  it  is 
about  the  lumber  industry  outside  the  park. 
The  government  doesn't  save  jobs  in  the 
lumber  industry;  it  is  hypocritical  about  it. 
It  doesn't  care  about  jobs  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  that  firm  that 
went  down  in  Barry's  Bay? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  They're  mad. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  the  House  today,  as  I  said  earlier, 
is  the  middle-of-the-road  route,  the  only  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  route  that  any  gov- 
ernment could  take  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  am  pleased  the  ministry  has  taken 
this  route,  because  to  us  who  live  in  that 
part  of  the  province  it  means  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  jobs.  Algonquin  Park  will  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  in  a  most  efficient 
way  whereby  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  province  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  for  a 
long  while. 

When  I  talk  about  the  manner  in  which 
park  affairs  have  been  handled  up  until  this 
time,  I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  received 
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from  a  German   forester,   one  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl   Hohenlohe-Waldenburg— 

Mr.   Lewis:    Prince  Waldenburg? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —one  of  Germany's  chief 
consulting  foresters.  This  is  what  he  had  to 
say  after  a  visit  to  Canada,  in  which  he  had 
a  side  trip  to  Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  Lewis:   When  was  that? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:   This  was  in  October,  1973. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  he  levitated? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:    No,   I   wouldn't  say  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  This  is  a  quote  from  his 
observations  of  the  management  efforts  in 
Algonquin  Park.   It  says: 

Impression  from  a  day's  visit  to  Algon- 
quin Provincial  Park,  Ontario,  Canada.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Ontario  provincial  gov- 
ernment, Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  especially  Mr.  George,  forest  manage- 
ment supervisor,  I  was  Kindly  invited  for 
a  day's  visit  into  the  park  to  see  both 
recreational  and  logging  use  of  this  vast 
and  most  important  forest  region  of  Ontario. 

Logging  in  recreational  forests  is  a  famil- 
iar site  to  a  forester  from  central  Europe. 
As  European  forest  areas  are  limited  and 
human  population  dense,  logging  and  rec- 
reational areas  have  to  co-exist.  Clear  fell- 
ing is  tolerated  to  some  degree  where 
scenic  beauty  is  revered,  although  thinning 
and  various  controlled  regeneration  cuts 
are  more  normal.  So  I  was  most  surprised 
to  see  how  carefully  logging  operations  in 
Algonquin  Park  are  controlled  [This  is  even 
before  the  authority  is  created]  in  a  way 
I  never  had  expected  to  find  in  Canada. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Why  does  the  government 
need  the  authority? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:   He  says: 

In  the  hardwood  regions  we  visited,  only 
selective  cutting  is  done  to  enable  all-age 
management.  This  is  the  type  of  manage- 
ment in  certain  species  and  is  considered 
to  be  very  complicated  and  costly  in  opera- 
tion, while  in  most  cases  other  types  of 
management  have  secured  European  for- 
ests for  two  centuries  and  highly  improved 
the  conditions  of  these  natural  forests  so 
badly  damaged  between  the  16th  and  19th 
century. 

In  Algonquin  Park  hardwoods,  three 
various  grades  of  selected  cutting  result 
in  abundant  natural  regeneration  of  maple, 


beech  and  other  species  and  make  the  tops 
of  remaining  trees  develop  strongly.  The 
tourist's  impression  is  of  a  natural  mixed 
stand  of  all  ages  with  the  occasional  open 
area.  Here,  in  an  original  wilderness,  old 
trees  torn  down  byjrale,  snow  or  mere 
age  may  have  stood.  This  compares  favour- 
ably to  a  homogeneous,  equally-aged  stand 
with  hard-growth  competition,  smaller  tops 
and  less  light  penetration. 

Strict  control  of  cutting  is  taking  place, 
so  that  the  amount  of  thinning  is  prede- 
termined. Based  on  intensive  research  of 
every  type  of  stand  and  every  grade  of 
cutting,  exact  foundation  base  areas  have 
been  defined.  This  was  demonstrated  to 
me  at  the  timber  research  station  at  Swan 
Lake.  Representative  inventory  shows  spe- 
cies, present  diameter  structure,  basal  area, 
height  and  volume  of  all  forests  separated 
into  certain  blocks  of  the  same  type  of 
stand.  From  there,  computer-made  tables 
enable  the  forest  management  supervisor 
to  decide  which  grade  is  to  be  taken  and 
what  diameter  limit  is  set.  If,  however, 
individual  marking  is  done,  still  more  con- 
trol of  forest  appears  and  a  very  natural 
look  can  be  attained. 

Once  again  I  had  the  impression  that 
Canadian  foresters,  and  especially  the  Al- 
gonquin Park  management,  have  means  to 
control  forest  use  more  accurately  than  we 
do  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Ferrier:   Listen  to  that. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:   To  continue: 

Of  course,  this  is  partly  due  to  the  homo- 
geneous structure  of  large  areas  of  Algon- 
quin Park.  European  forests  often  show  a 
scattered  mixture  of  smaller  stands,  being 
homogeneous  only  in  themselves.  Euro- 
pean forest  management  inventories  just 
make  sure  the  forest  keeps  or  improves  the 
present  structure  of  age,  volume  and  spe- 
cies, leaving  the  method  to  personal  choice. 

Canada  seems  to  protect  its  recreational 
forested  areas  by  stricter  regulations,  al- 
though there  are  fewer  visitors  per  square 
mile  for  recreation  purposes  than  in  Eur- 
ope. In  addition,  views  and  places  such 
as  lakeshores,  etc.,  are  preserved  and  must 
not  be  touched  in  any  kind  of  logging 
operation.  Beyond  the  first  100-ft  line 
limiting  this  area,  logging  can  only  gradu- 
ally rise  to  the  full  amount  of  thinning 
and  must  not  be  visible  from  the  lake's 
surface. 

Air  inspection  showed  in  at  least  one 
region  considerable  damage  by  gale.  These 
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broken  masses  of  wood,  of  course,  make 
very  natural  scenery  but  they  cause  very 
serious  danger  for  remaining  forests  by 
insects  to  conifers  and  by  fire  to  both 
conifers  and  hardwoods.  Most  of  them  are 
inaccessible.  Improved  access  for  logging, 
especially  some  more  forest  roads,  could 
save  neighbouring  stands  by  clearing  these 
damaged  areas. 

Note,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  noted  forester 
said- 
Mr.  Ferrier:  Did  he  write  that  letter  to  the 
hon.  member? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —about  this  area  that  was 
severely  damaged  by  wind  in  late  July  or 
very  early  August,  1973.  He  mentions  what 
a  danger  it  creates.  Now,  if  we  had  left  all  of 
Algonquin  Park  to  nature,  we  would  have 
dozens  and  dozens  of  the  situations  as  he 
mentions  here.  And  that  would  not  be  good 
forest  management. 

Although  I  must  say  logging  touches 
Algonquin  Park  so  slightly  and  in  such  a 
well-controlled  way,  compared  even  to  the 
garden-like  managed  central  European 
forests,  in  my  opinion  a  perfect  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  an  enormous 
region  for  recreation  in  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness is  provided  at  the  same  time,  using 
this  present  method  of  management. 

I  wish  to  express,  once  more,  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  having  the  opportunity  to 
visit  this  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  points  out  very  well 
some  of  the  things  that  we,  as  citizens  of 
this  province  and  perhaps  even  as  members 
of  this  Legislature,  are  not  aware  of. 

Many  of  us  here  in  this  House,  and  many 
people  residing  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  in 
the  more  urban  centres  of  this  province,  feel 
that  Algonquin  Park  has  been  ravaged,  ex- 
ploited and  everything  else.  That  is  just  not 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  Algonquin  Park  has 
been  extremely  well  managed  over  the  past 
20  years. 

I  have  to  admit  there  may  have  been  times 
—and  I'm  sure  there  were— when  the  lumber- 
men were  not  lily-white.  I  know  there  are 
things  that  the  companies  may  have  done 
over  the  years  that  we  certainly  wouldn't  ac- 
cept today.  But  I  have  to  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  I  firmly  believe  that  those  days  are  gone. 
They  are  days  that  are  long  past.  I  think  the 
average  lumber  company  and  the  average 
woods  worker  today  are  well  aware  of  the 
other  assets  of  Algonquin  Park,  and  not  only 
the   wood  resources.   I  think  both  the  com- 


panies and  those  who  work  for  them  act  in  a 
very  responsible  fashion. 

That  is  why,  as  a  representative  from  the 
area,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  has  been 
introduced,  that  the  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority  will  be  established,  provided  that 
this  bill  passes  this  House,  ana  that  we  can 
continue  to  keep  Algonquin  Park  as  a  show- 
place,  not  only  for  our  people,  but  for  people 
from  all  over  the  world.  I'm  sure  that  with  the 
increased  inspection,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  or  surveillance,  we  will  have  in  the 
years  to  come  a  great  recreational  and  re- 
source asset  right  at  our  fingertips. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come,  10  or 
15  years  hence,  the  people  who  come  after 
us  will  be  very  pleased  that  the  era,  when.it 
seemed  to  be  in  vogue  to  ban  everything 
that  touched  nature,  will  have  passed.  They 
will  say  that  this  government,  led  by  an  able 
minister  and  ministry  staff,  took  this  course 
in  the  year  1974— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  nonsense. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  not. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  right  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  will  be  clamouring  in 
five  years  to  stop  the  logging,  if  we  don't  do 
it  now. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —so  that  Algonquin  Park 
will  be  preserved,  not  only  for  those  of  spe- 
cial interests,  but  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Thank  you. 

An  hon.  member:  Here's  the  expert. 

An  hon.  member:  Now  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  the  expert. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Throw  them  all  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  can't  have  this  heckling 
going  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  this,  look  at  this  levi- 
tation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  It  would  derange  the  deco- 
rum of  the  House  to  have  any  decorum  at 
the  time  in  which  I  was  uttering  a  few  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  When  has  the  member  ever 
said  a  few  words? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What's  that? 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  He  is  long-winded. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  about  Blind  River? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh  I'll  say  a  few  words.  No, 
I  think  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  has 
made  an  interesting  point  about  the  fact  that 
the  Conservatives  don't  care  about  finding 
alternative  opportunities  for  eastern  Ontario, 
for  Parry  Sound,  for  the  North  Bay  area,  for 
Victoria-Haliburton,  when— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Over  the  last  three  years  that 
I  have  been  in  this  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —I  have  not  once  heard  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  raising  the  ques- 
tion about  other  kinds  of  job  opportunities 
in  his  particular  riding,  nor  the  member  for 
Parry  Sound,  nor  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  one  word. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When  the  firms  closed  down, 
I  didn't  hear  a  word  from  them. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Bunch   of   eastern   reprobates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  members  to  allow  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  to  speak.  And  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  to 
return  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine,  okay. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  right  on  the  principle. 
They  have  no  principles  over  there. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  one  of  the  principles  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  very  simple  ques- 
tion of  about  300  jobs  a  year  over  a  period 
of  about  eight  or  10  years.  This  is  what  it 
would  take  in  order  to  phase  out  the  logging 
in  the  park  and  provide  alternative  job  op- 
portunities for  people  who  are  currently 
working  in  the  park. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An    hon.    member:    Think    about    that. 

Mr.   Cassidy:    If  you  want  to  talk  about 
the  number  of  people  who  are  affected,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  That's  socialist  crap.  Those 
people  couldn't  manage  anything,  couldn't 
do  anything,  couldn't  run  anything. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  we  do  pretty  well  Out 
west. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  go  on 
record  that  the  member  for  Renfrew  South 
accuses  me  of  socialist  talk  while  support  inn 
a  bill  to  create  a  Crown  corporation  to  log 
in  Algonquin  Park. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  only  thing  the  member 
for  Renfrew  South  has  ever  been  able  to  run 
is  a  concession  stand  in  Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.     Yakabuski:     We    only     talk     about— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  just  read  from 
letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  director  of  the 
timber  sales  branch  in  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  which  was  written  Now  20. 
1973  —  that's  just  over  a  year  ago  —  to  an 
inquirer,  which  says  specifically  that: 

The    estimated    employment    dependent 
on   the   timber  resources   of  the  park   I 
been   determined   as   approximately    1,400. 
earning  an  estimated  $5  million. 

Now,  I  will  grant,  with  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  and  others  in  the  House, 
that  the  number  of  actual  jobs  within  the 
park  is  moot.  We  are  not  exactly  sure  how 
many  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  estimate  that  I  have 
from  the  ministry  is  that  after  you  take  away 
the  people  who  were  in  the  hardwood  and 
softwood  lumbering  industry  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  park— who  were  working 
within  the  50-mile  radius  at  this  time— you 
have  1,400  people. 

Over  a  period  of  about  10  years  that  it 
might  take  in  order  to  phase  out  logging  in 
the  park  entirely— over  that  period— you  are 
talking  of  somewhere  around  150  jobs  a  year 
in  a  province  which  is  currently  creating 
somewhere  between  100,000  and  200,000 
jobs  a  year. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  That's 
a  really  facetious  argument. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  all  heard  the  Min- 
ister of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  (Mr.  White)  say  what  a  fine 
job  the  Davis  government  is  doing  in  creating 

jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  A  couple  of  hundred  here, 
a  couple  of  hundred  there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
this  province— I  know  it  is  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  government— but  is  it  beyond  the 
capacity  of  this  province  to  find  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  200  jobs  a  year,  particularly 
when  the  resources  in  hardwood  and  the 
other  kinds  of  timber  necessary  exist  in  the 
same  vicinity  as  the  logging  that  is  currently 
under  way  in  Algonquin  Park?  Is  that  beyond 
the  capacity  of  this  province?  The  answer 
is  clearly  that  what  is  wanting  is  the  will 
and  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, certainly  not  the  ability  to  do  it. 

If  members  of  the  government  sret  up  and 
say  that  it  is  not  possible,  out  of  200,000 
jobs  that  were  created  in  the  past  year  or 
so  in  the  province,  to  find  200  jobs  for  one 
year's  transition  from  logging  within  the  park 
to  logging  on  the  fringes  of  the  park,  then 
I  say  that  the  government  is  completely  in- 
competent. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Let  the  hon.  member  go 
and  tell  those  people  they've  got  to  go.  Just 
kick  them  out  of  their  homes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  say  in  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  find  it  regrettable  that  such 
crocodile  tears  be  shed  over  these  particular 
jobs  when  the  members  from  the  areas  af- 
fected do  not  get  up  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month.  They  aren't  heard  asking 
why  so  many  jobs  go  to  Metro  Toronto  and 
why  so  little  is  done  for  the  east  and  north 
of  the  province.  Not  one  word  comes  from 
those  self-same  members  of  the  government. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  don't  ask  questions 
about  the  wall-to-wall  industry  that  is  going 
in  and  adding  to  the  congestion  of  Metro 
Toronto  with  firms  that  could  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  people  up  in 
eastern  Ontario— in  Pembroke,  in  Renfrew, 
in— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  All  our  questions  are  not 
asked  under  this  roof. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South  didn't  ask  about  the  demise  of  that 
timber  firm— I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it 
now— whose  proprietors  had  an  ODC  loan  and 
then  were  submerged,  and  reduced  to  the 
point  of  putting  an  advertisement  into  "This 
Week  in  the  Madawaska  Valley"  to  say  that 
they  had  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
them  by  the  Conservative  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   We  didn't  hear  him  try  to 

defend  those  particular  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  hasn't  talked  on 
this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course  he  has  talked  on  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  when  there's  a  phantom 
threat— that's  what  it  is,  a  phantom  threat— 
because  of  the  desire  to  keep  one  part  of 
southern  Ontario  accessible  for  recreation  pur- 
poses, then  the  crocodile  tears  start  to  flow. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Read 
him  the  report  of  the  German  forester  again. 
He  just  doesn't  understand. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  There's 
the  anti-Haileybury  member  for  Timiskaming 
again. 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  this 
whole  debate  is  deplorable,  because  we  have 
come  so  close  to  actually  getting  a  really 
positive  decision  from  the  government  about 
Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming calm  down  and  go  back  and  build  a 
nursing  home  in  Haileybury. 

Mr.  Havrot:  And  we'll  put  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  it  too. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  the  readings  that  I  have, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  that  the  government  has 
been  wavering  very  sharply  on  this  particular 
issue.  In  fact  to  give  him  credit,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development,  Mr.  Bert  Lawrence,  from  what 
I  can  establish,  fought  as  hard  as  can  be 
within  the  confines  of  the  government  in  order 
to  get  the  policy  decision  made  that  logging 
would  be  phased  out  of  Algonquin  Park. 
Now,  whether  he  wanted  to  do  it  in  five,  10 
or  15  years,  I  think  it  is  probably  immaterial. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  man  who  knew  the  park 
intimately,  who  commuted  there  every  sum- 
mer. He  knew  its  back  routes.  He  knew  its 
trails.  He  knew  its  campsites.  He  loved  the 
park.  He  cared  for  it.  And  he  knew  what  had 
to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  didn't  the  mem- 
ber say  that  when  he  was  here?  All  the  mem- 
ber did  was  criticize  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  did. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  the  member  said 
was  how  inadequate  he  was;  never  a  good 
word. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  we  said  that  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  you 
allow  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  to  con- 
tinue, please? 

Mr.   Cassidy:    At   the  meeting  in   Ottawa, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lawrence- 
Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  ( Fort  William ) :  Respect 

for  the  dead! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  At  the  meeting  in  Ottawa, 
Mr.  Lawrence  went  about  as  far  as  he  could 
as  a  cabinet  minister  when  he  said  and  I 
quote:  "I  think  that  the  control  of  fires  and 
the  control  of  disease  may  be  the  only  reasons 
for  harvesting  at  all  in  Algonquin  Park." 

Everybody  at  that  meeting  knew  where  the 
then  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment stood,  but  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  because 
of  the  pressure  put  on  the  ministry  and  on 
the  government  by  the  timber-cutting  com- 
panies, because  of  the  pressure  put  on  the 
minister  by  people  who  are  on  the  boards  of 
such  organizations  as  Power  Corp.  and  so 
on,  it  was  decided  by  the  powers  that  be  in 


the  Tory  party  that  logging  would  not  be 
phased  out.  The  minister  gets  up  in  the 
House,  in  introducing  this  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  says,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Algonquin  Park  advisory  committee  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  permit  logging  to 
continue  in  the  park.  I  say  to  the  minister 
that  is  a  fabrication,  because  when  the  ad- 
visory committee  in  1971  said:  "Well,  okay, 
you  can  keep  on  with  logging  in  the  park," 
they  then  were  never  given  the  opportunity 
to  reconsider  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  member  is  off  bas<- 
completely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  May,  1971,  they  said  a 
Crown  corporation  was  desirable,  but  the 
minister  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  members  of  that  committee 
had  changed  by  1973  when  they  delivered 
their  final  report.  The  new  terms  of  reference 
that  were  given  to  the  committee  in  1972, 
which  wiped  out  its  previous  terms  of  refer- 
ence, did  not  permit  the  committee  to  con- 
sider afresh  the  questions  of  logging  in  the 
park.  And  therefore  they  never  got  to  it. 

The  ministry  knew  that  position.  In  fact 
the  ministry,  as  I  understand  it,  was  even 
preparing  alternate  cutting  sites  to  the  south 
of  the  park  to  which  the  logging  companies 
could  be  transferred  when  the  Togging  was 
taken  out. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  What  an  authority  on  log- 
ging' 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What's  that?  I'm  sorry.  I 
missed  the  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  said  the  member  was  an 
authority  on  logging. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right;  well  I've  learned  a 
bit  about  it  during  the  course  of  research  on 
this  particular  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  have  I;  I've  learned  a  great 
deal  about  logging. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
wavered  again  after  the  definitive  annoin 
ment  that  John  Robarts  was  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Algonquin  Forest  Authority.  And 
now,  of  course,  we  hear  nothing  about  that. 
He  has  clearly  been  tarred  with  a  conflict 
of  interest,  because  of  his  directorships  on 
Power  corporation  and  the  Abitibi  corpora- 
tion, which  have  interests  in  the  park;  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  presided  over  t!i" 
continued  logging  of  Algonquin  Park  during 
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the  years  that  he  was  Premier  of  this 
province. 

It's  a  pity,  though,  that  the  best  instincts 
of  the  government  were  not  allowed  to  be 
felt  and  that  the  ministry  didn't  make  the 
decision.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
predict  to  you,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  government  of  Ontario  end's  logging  in 
Algonquin  Park.  That  time  will  come. 

If  it's  this  government,  it  will  be  forced 
to  it  kicking  and  screaming.  In  this  and  so 
many  other  things,  it  will  eventually  for  a 
number  of  reasons  change  its  position  and 
decide  that  logging  shall  go  out.  If  it's  our 
government,  we  will  go  forward  on  a  sensible 
programme  to  phase  out  the  logging  and 
provide  alternate  job  opportunities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Don't  stand  on  one  foot 
too  long. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Waste 
our  resources! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  me  say  a  word  to  the 
members  who  have  spoken  on  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  curious  to  me  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew South  should  heap  paeans  of  praise 
through  the  words  of  a  German  forester  on 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  foresters 
and  their  operations  in  Algonquin  Park- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —while  the  hon.  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  themselves  are  at  the  same 
time  doing  everything  they  can  to  undermine 
—what's  the  name  of  that  report? 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Pierpoint  report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —the  Pierpoint  report  pre- 
pared by  a  member  of  the  same  staff.  They 
can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  What  is  your  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  didn't  say  that.  I 
didn't  mention  one  person's  name  or  one 
employee  of  Natural  Resources,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect;  unlike  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  who  later  apologized. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  admitted  he  never 
read  his  report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  didn't  read  the  report.  I 
would  ju.it  question,   Mr.   Speaker,  if  he  has 


such  high  respect  for  the  staff  of  the  min- 
istry, why  is  it  then  that  they  have  been 
saying  consistently  that  the  ministry  is  wrong? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Can't  I  disagree  with 
the  report?  Members  opposite  do  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  know  what  it  is.  The 
hardwoods  are  not  available  from  private 
land  in  the  50-mile  radius  at  the  price  that 
the  operators  want  to  pay.  That's  the  min- 
istry's fundamental  problem.  It's  not  that 
they're  not  available.  The  hon.  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  knows  perfectly  well  that 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  major  highways  in 
his  riding  and  the  ridings  of  Hastings,  Fron- 
tenac-Addington  and  all  of  those  ridings 
along  Highway  7  or  to  the  north  of  it,  there 
are  vast  areas  of  Crown  land  that  aren't 
even  touched.  They  were  logged  50  years  ago 
and  haven't  been  touched  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No.  How  ridiculous  can 
one  be? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Name  100  acres!  Any 
100  acres,  name  it.  Can  he  not  do  that?  He 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Some  of  them  don't  even 
have  hydro  because  they  are  so  remote  right 
now. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Name  100  acres. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  has  no  idea  what  tim- 
ber is  available  outside  Algonquin  or  in  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine,  I'll  get  a  map. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson:  Any  100! 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  he  know?  From  the 
Black  Forest  he  knows!  This  is  Algonquin. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    Back   to   the   books. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  phase 
logging  from  Algonquin  Park  we'll  start  with 
a  declaration  of  policy. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  better 
sit  down  before  he  makes  a  complete  fool 
of  himself. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Second,  there  will  be  some 
certain  special  areas  where  there  are  par- 
ticular problems. 

Kiosk  has  been  raised.  Kiosk  is  a  good 
example,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ac- 
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tually  within  the  park  and  there's  a  com- 
munity there.  I  would  imagine  the  people  of 
Kiosk  would  probably  continue  to  find  em- 
ployment for  quite  a  substantial  period  of 
time  in  a  phasing  programme,  because  they 
would  be  asked  to  remain  within  the  park 
for  the  areas  where  there  was  regenerative 
logging  and  logging  for  the  areas  of  high 
recreational  use.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  one 
would  do  with  the  particular  problem  of 
Kiosk. 

There  may  be  a  couple  of  other  areas 
where  there  are  particular  problems  that  may 
require  longer  than  a  seven-  or  eight-year 
period  to  phase  out.  For  most  of  the  people 
now  engaged  in  logging  in  the  park  it  is  per- 
fectly simple,  over  a  short  period  of  years, 
to  find  alternative  occupations  in  logging, 
particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  logging  workforce, 
in  fact,  is  relatively  mobile. 

Let's  face  it,  many  of  those  people  of 
whom  he  speaks  are  relatively  mobile  and 
already  live  50  or  even  100  or  150  miles 
away  from  the  places  at  which  they  work  at 
logging  in  the  park.  Clearly,  therefore,  if 
they  are  going  to  be  working  100  miles  from 
home  they  can  be  working  in  other  areas 
and  not  the  areas  in  which  they  are  working 
right  now. 

If  the  logs  are  available  on  hardwood 
tracts  in  the  province  and  in  the  50-mile 
radius  as  they  are— after  all  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  ministry's  figures  only  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  allowable  hardwood  cut 
in  the  province  is  being  cut.  I  don't  want  to 
go  further  with  my  leader's  figures,  but  he 
has  put  a  pretty  definitive  case  on  the  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  they  are  right.  Those 
figures   are  right. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It's  absurd. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  the  logs  that  are  avail- 
able, we  then  have  to  ask  ourselves  a  ques- 
tion: Why  is  it  that  the  operators  want  so 
desperately  to  stay  in  Algonquin  Park?  Is  it 
not  simply  that  they  have  grown  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  one  operator,  one  owner,  the 
Crown,  which  has  been  complaisant  in  its 
treatment  of  the  private  logging  industry, 
and  therefore  has  been  allowing  this  resource 
to  go  at  far  less  than  cost? 

I  did  some  research  on  this.  Why  is  it— 
if  I  can  speak  in  a  general  way— that  a  third 
of  the  acreage  logged  in  Ontario  every  year 
is  neither  regenerated  by  action  of  the  minis- 
try, nor  by  action  of  the  operators,  nor  by 
natural   regeneration?   It   is   just   simply   left 


barren.  Why  is  that  permitted  in  this  prov- 
ince? Why  is  it  that  the  ministry  receives 
only  $15  million  in  revenues  but  spends  $40 
million  for  its  operations  in  our  woods?  Why 
is  it  that  the  operators  don't  even  pay  their 
way  on  200  million  acres  of  Crown  land? 
Why  is  it  that  the  major  reforms  in  logging 
policy  in  this  province  have  always  come 
after  exposure  of  the  kind  of  vandalism  per- 
petrated by  the  industry,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  recognition  or  any  movement  by 
the  ministry  before? 

Why  do  these  things  happen  like  that  all 
the  time?  Why  is  it  that  people  say  that  now, 
with  the  wildlands  league,  the  operations  of 
silviculture  are  greatly  improved?  For  Cod's 
sake,  there  was  a  Conservative  government 
in  power  when  the  trees  that  are  being  log- 
ged right  now  began  to  grow,  back  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Where  were  the  Conservatives 

then?   Where   were    the   Conservatives    back 

in  the  1940s  and  the  1950s? 

These  sudden-death  conversions- 
Mr.   Yakabuski:   All   good  policies  for  the 

past  30  years.  It  is  the  Hepburn  era  he  is 

talking  about. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Nonsense.  That  was  such  a 
short   era. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  am  going  to  go  into  that 
one  of  these  days.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  To  heck  with  history,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Let  me  read  a  speech  by  the  min- 
ister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  is  defaming  Woods- 
worth. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  they  should  all  be 
tossed  out,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  might  be  better  if  you 
spoke  to  the  Speaker  rather  than  speak  bog 
directly  to  the  members  across  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  speaking  to  you 
time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  speaking  to  you.  He  is 
just  not  looking  at  you,  and  you  really  can't 
blame  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  that,  the  Speaker 
recognizes  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  have  a  more  provocative 
mien  than  you  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  in  his 
speech  to  the  Ontario  Forest  Industries  Asso- 
ciation on  Jan.  22— which  was  actually  read 
for  him  by  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications— paid  tribute  to  the  govern- 
ment's generous  treatment  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry over  the  past  24  years,  and  I  quote: 

Our  stumpage  rates  have  not  been  altered 
since  1952.  It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  say 
this  of  any  of  your  other  raw  materials. 
[It  certainly  is  doubtful.l  We  are  mindful 
of  your  concern  for  increasing  costs,  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  the 
owners  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return  from  their  forests. 

The  owners,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  public  of 
Ontario  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases, 
because  most  of  the  logging  in  this  province 
is  carried  out  on  Crown  land,  and  the  stump- 
age  charges  that  are  charged  by  the  ministry 
are  probably  the  only  fee  or  price  in  the 
province  that  hasn't  changed  since  1952. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  That  is  why  the  member 
shouldn't  be  against  the  bill.  It  cancels  all 
those  licences  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  it  cancelled  the  licences 
and  brought  in  the  authority  in  order  to  phase 
out  the  logging  over  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
years,  while  providing  alternative  job  oppor- 
tunities, we  have  said  again  and  again  that 
we  would  support  it.  But  that's  not  what  the 
bill  says.  The  bill  is  a  commitment  to  the 
continued  exploitation  of  Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Where  does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  even  permits  an  increase 
in  the  logging  in  the  park  rather  than  a 
decrease. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear  that! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  That  is  letting  down  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  not  even  an  assurance 
in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  companies 
will  pay  their  fair  share  for  the  logs.  There  is 
some  reference  to  a  reasonable  price  and  that 
the  authority  should  get  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return,  but  nothing  more  than  that  Given  the 
way  in  which  this  ministry  has  held  hands 
with  the  forest  industry  and  played  footsie 
with  the  forest  industry  these  many  genera- 


tions, given  the  fact  that  they  never  saw  fit 
to  raise  the  stumpage  charge,  we  have  no 
assurance  and  no  confidence  in  the  ministry 
that  they  will  do  any  better  with  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Does  the  member  want  the 
cost  of  housing  to  go  up  again? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  companies  are  finding  the 
heat  in  the  park  pretty  hard  to  bear.  They're 
finding  some  of  the  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  for  them  a  bit  tough,  so  now  they're 
saying:  "Okay,  we'll  let  the  ministry  do  it 
for  us;  we'll  hand  it  over  to  them."  And  the 
ministry  is  coming  in  to  bail  them  out  and 
to  create  what  is  needed,  which  is  a  fair 
price  for  this  resource— which  is  a  scarce  and 
dwindling  resource— while  at  the  same  time- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  Does  he  think  the  operators 
are  happy  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —preserving  our  only  sub- 
stantial, really  major  recreational  environment 
in  southern  Ontario  on  an  unspoiled  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  is  not  looking  at  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  know  that  Polar  Bear  Park 
is  unspoiled  wilderness,  but  I  think  it's  north 
of  the  treeline.  In  addition,  it's  simply  not 
within  reach  for  people  in  Toronto,  for  people 
in  Ottawa  and  the  other  urban  areas  of  the 
province.  The  interest  of  the  rural  people 
and  of  the  loggers,  and  so  forth,  must  be 
protected.  But  we  must  have- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Support  the  bill. 
Mr.  Yakabuski:   Support  the  bill. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    —the    foresight    to    do    that, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  future 
for  our  kids- 
Mr.   Yakabuski:   Come  on   down. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  our  children's  children's 
children.  I  don't  want  to  stand  up  when  my 
grandchildren  come  to  me  in  25  years'  time- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  That  won't  work. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —I  don't  want  to  have  to 
tell  them  that  the  park  was  raped  and  I 
permitted  it.  I'll  be  proud  to  tell  them  that 
whatever  happens  to  Algonquin  Park,  I  did 
whatever  I  could  to  ensure  that  the  natural 
environment  of  Algonquin  Park  was  kept. 
That's  what  we  want  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that's   why  we're   going  to   oppose  this 
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hill—  and  we  call  on  the  government  to  with- 
draw it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  before  the  minister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oome  on,  aren't  there  any  other 
vested  interests  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We're  protecting  the  work- 
ing man. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder  Ray. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  the  truth.  Now  the  big 
gull ■;  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  A  lot  of  loggers  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  is  shaking  in  his 
seat  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order.  The 
member  for  Thunder  Ray. 

Mr.  Lewis:   He  knows  about  logging. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  know  where  his  heart 
is. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  waited  seven 
years  in  this  Legislature  for  anybody  to  take 
seriously  a  realistic  forestry  management  pro- 
gramme in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  that  we've  been  able  to 
generate  enough  interest  in  forestry— one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  economy  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario— and  it  took  the  exploitation 
of  those  values  in  Algonquin  Park  to  get  the 
kind  of  participation  that  we  have  had  here 
in  my  tenure  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  He  hasn't  been  here 
forever,  has  he? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I  haven't;  but  seven  years 
is    a    considerable   time   to   wait   to   have   a 
realistic- 
Mr.     Lewis:     Relieve    me,     it    feels    like 
eternity. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Forest  management  is 
going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  speed  and  so-called  urgency  with  which 
the  minister  introduced  this  Rill  155,  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Algonquin  Forest 
Authority. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member  has  known 
since  July,  1973. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  was  given  first  reading- 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  He  has  been  dekiting 
it  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —late  in  the  afternoon,  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  told  him  in  July,  1973. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Let  him  admit  he 
didn't  do  his  homework. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Immediately  after- 
Mr.  Ferrier:  firing  those  fellows  into  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Eaton:  They  don't  like  it  when  tl 
get  some  of  their  own  medicine. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  I  met  two  assistant  deputy 
ministers  out  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Art  Herridge 
and  Mr.  Lew  Ringham.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  going  to  be  much  op; 
tion  to  the  bill  itself  and  whether  or  not 
there  was  going  to  be  any  prolonged  <>  de- 
tailed scrutiny  of  the  Pierpoint  report;  some- 
thing that  had  just  been  placed  on  our  desks 
about  10  minutes  earlier.  I  said:  "It  vvfl 
take  us  at  least  the  weekend  to  digest  what 
is  in  the  report,  do  a  critique  on  it  and 
ask  some  questions  as  to  some  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdoms  contained  in  the  report." 

I  was  given  an  assurance  by  Mr.  Herridge 
that  he  would  be  returning  to  the  city  on 
Tuesday  and  either  he  personally,  or  some- 
body within  the  ministry,  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
details  of  the  Pierpoint  report,  and  make  us 
aware  of  some  of  the  premises  and  some  of 
the  directions  they  chose  to  go,  and  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  fill  us  in  on  any  of 
the  details.  Rut  because  of  the  so-called 
urgency  of  getting  this  bill  through  second 
reading,  we  naven  t  had  the  benefit  of  their 
thoughts  on  a  lot  of  the  so-called  conven- 
tional wisdoms  contained  in  the  Pierpoint 
report. 

My  leader,  in  conjunction  with  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  and  our  staff,  has  gone 
over  the  details  of  the  report  and  we  have 
tried  to  analyse  in  an  honest,  a  sincere  and 
a  realistic  way  the  assumptions  and  the  claims 
made  in  the  report  that  led  the  minister  to 
introduce  this  bill  setting  up  a  Crown  cor- 
poration to  be  called  the  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority. 

I'm  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
minister  thought  that  he  could  silence  the 
opposition  and  discourage  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  claims  that  have  Deen  made  by  hurry- 
ing,   in  this  way,   the  passage   of  this   very 
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important   piece    of    legislation    through    the 
Legislature. 

I  want  to  assure  the  minister  that  we,  too, 
are  concerned  about  what  happens  to  Algon- 
quin Park.  We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
jobs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Parry  Sound,  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton,  the  member  for  Hastings,  and 
the  members  for  Renfrew  South  and  Nipis- 
sing  have  suggested  that  we  in  this  party 
couldn't  care  less  about  the  jobs  of  those 
people  who  are  so  reliant- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  The  member  for  Nipissing 
never  said  anything  like  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  was  concerned  about  the 
jobs. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  He  was  concerned. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  was  indeed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  we  too  are  concerned 
about  those  jobs.  We  are  really,  genuinely 
concerned  about  those  jobs,  and  if  we  thought 
for  one  moment  there  was  going  to  be  a  mass 
lay-off  of  people  who  depend  upon  that 
resource  for  their  livelihood,  we  wouldn't  be 
standing  here  making  the  argument  that  we 
are  making  tonight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  That's  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  have  a  genuine  concern  for 
those  who  rely  on  the  forestry  resource  in  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  region. 

I'm  just  wondering,  when  Mr.  Pierpoint 
detailed  this  study  and  made  it  available  to 
the  minister,  whether  he  thought  back  and 
thought  how  fortuitous  it  was  that  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  setting  up  Algon- 
quin Park  in  the  first  place— I  think  it  was  a 
Dr.  Zavitz,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
1880s  or  the  1890s— happened  to  choose  on  a 
map  an  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
region  that  happened  to  be  so  much  more 
productive  than  the  rest  of  the  area  that  we 
are  talking  about,  the  periphery  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  the  park  boundaries. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  he  had  a  special 
gift  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  delineate 
the  borders  of  the  park  and  say  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  it  is  going  to  be?  I  don't  believe 
that  for  one  moment.  I  think  for  the  minister 
and  those  members  on  the  opposite  side  who 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  this  legislation  to 
suggest  that  an  area,  by  the  minister's  own 
admission,  five  or  six  times  greater  than  the 
actual  area  of  the  park  itself  isn't  capable  of 
providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  timber  of  all 


species,     whether     they     be     hardwood     or 
whether  they  be  conifers- 
Mr.    R.   G.    Hodgson:    It   doesn't  have   it. 
There  is   a  difference  between   capable  and 
what  it  hasn't  got. 

Mr.  Stokes:   If  that  area  five  or  six  times 
the  area  of  Algonquin  Park  is  not  capable- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  It  doesn't  have  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  all  right,  okay,  but  if 
it  isn't  capable,  it  is  really  a  condemnation, 
a  severe  indictment  of  this  ministry  over  the 
years,  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  forest 
management  policy  in  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  region. 

The  member  for  Parry  Sound  mentioned 
the  silvicultural  practices,  the  experimenta- 
tion and  the  reforestation  that  is  associated 
with  the  Swan  Lake  area  inside  the  park 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  a  chap  by  the 
name  of  Mac  MacLean.  Had  the  ministry  put 
him  out  into  the  periphery  of  the  park,  when 
he  is  doing  such  wonders  in  a  plot  that  is 
controlled,  where  the  ministry  is  carrying  on 
these  reforestation,  silvicultural  practices, 
therapeutic  logging  and  cosmetic  interven- 
tion by  the  minister  and  his  staff,  I  wonder 
how  much  better  job  the  ministry  could  have 
done  on  the  periphery  of  the  park,  which 
admittedly  is  five  or  six  times  the  size. 

For  anybody  to  suggest  that  simply  because 
it  happens  to  be  inside  the  park  as  opposed 
to  outside  the  park,  it  is  of  necessity  more 
productive,  I  find  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. I  have  never  heard  or  the  kind  of  con- 
certed effort  to  undertake  any  silvicultural  or 
regeneration  practices  in  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Great  Lakes  region,  which  is  a  traditional 
hardwood  stand,  to  the  extent  that  the  minis- 
try has  done  in  other  areas  where  coniferous 
species  are,  in  fact,  the  dominant  species. 

I  am  told  by  people  within  the  ministry 
that  because  or  the  ability  of  the  hardwood 
species  to  reproduce  on  their  own,  given  the 
proper  sunlight,  there  isn't  the  need  to  engage 
in  the  silvicultural  practices  and  the  good 
husbandry  that  is  required  in  many,  many 
areas  of  the  province  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions and  soil  conditions  militate  against 
reproduction  in  the  order  that  we  would  like 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Take  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  out  and  give  him  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  much  simpler  to  allow  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  species  that  we  are 
talking  about,  in  the  areas  that  we  are  talking 
about,   both  for  conifers  and  the  hardwood 
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species.  I  want  to  say  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  that  a 
statement  by  the  ministry  that  there  isn't  a 
sufficient  capacity  on  the  periphery  of  the 
park,  which  is  five  to  six  times  larger  than 
the  area  contained  in  the  park,  has  to  be  a 
complete  condemnation  of  the  way  that  the 
government  has  mismanaged  the  traditional 
hardwood  forest  in  southern  Ontario. 

Hearken  back  to  what  the  Kennedy  report 
said  in  1948,  up  to  the  Brodie  report  in  the 
late  Sixties,  and  shortly  after  that  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  report,  and  the  Hedlin- 
Menzies  report— but  particularly  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  report,  where  they  said 
this  ministrv  stood  condemned  because  they 
weren't  utilizing  many,  many  areas  of  the 
province,  particularly  in  southern  and  eastern 
Ontario,  where  the  climatic  conditions  and 
soil  conditions  are  much  more  conducive  to 
the  reproduction  of  this  resource  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  see  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart).  I  engaged  him  in  a  little  dia- 
logue during  his  estimates,  where  I  asked 
him  to  what  extent  he  was  trying  to  prevail 
upon  those  people  who  held  significant  blocks 
of  land  that  would  be  considered  useful  for 
the  production  of  trees,  as  opposed  to  a  mar- 
ginal farming  operation.  He  said  that  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  with  the  urging  of  his  own 
ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  they  had  finally  convinced  the  owners 
of  private  land  in  southern  Ontario  that  this 
is  something  they  should  be  doing.  Now  we 
get  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  saying 
how  successful  the  Woodlands  Improvement 


Act  has  been  over  the  years;  and  they  were 
opening  up  whole  new  vistas  for  a  resource 
that  hadn't  been  tapped  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  possible  in  the  past,  but  all  systems  were 
"go"  for  the  future  oy  the  implementation  of 
tne  Act  and  making  better  use  of  the  private 
woodlots.  What  did  he  have  to  say  about 
that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  this  be 
a  convenient  place  for  the  member  to  break 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Fine. 

Mr.  Stokes  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  I  would 
like  to  call  the  following  order  of  business; 
they  may  not  be  exactly  in  this  order  but  I 
call  them  so  that  the  members  will  be  pre- 
pared: item  5,  considering  bills  139  and  152; 
7,  Bill  68;  27,  Bill  144;  18,  Bill  129;  19,  Bill 
130;  20,  Bill  131;  32,  Bill  154;  15,  Bill  118; 
6,  Bill  55;  5,  Bill  62.  That  is  through  to 
Thursday  evening;  on  Friday  we  will  call  the 
budget  debate.  If  the  opposition  is  co-opera- 
tive I  have  another  list  ready  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  to  you  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  29  grade  8 
students  from  St.  Ursula's  Separate  School  in 
Scarborough,  along  with  their  teacher,  Miss 
Lackett.  Would  you  join  with  me  in  welcom- 
ing them  to  the  House? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  draw  to  your 
attention  that  we  have  some  guests  in  the 
gallery  as  well,  members  of  the  Women's 
Liberal  Association  from  the  city  of  Kingston. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity,  through 
you,  to  introduce  to  the  House  two  very 
important  people  who  are  here  with  us  today. 
This  year  the  town  of  Petrolia  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  as  a  town,  and  we  have 
the  centennial  queen,  Miss  Heather  Bourne 
in  the  lower  gallery.  Along  with  her,  we 
have  Miss  Maxine  Freer,  who  is  the  dairy 
princess  for  our  area  for  1973-1974.  I  would 
ask  you  all  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  Minister  of  the  Environment. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
STANDARDS 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
inform  the  members  of  this  House  of  the 
enactment  of  new  and  amended  air  pollution 
control  regulations  for  the  province  to  be 
effective  immediately. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  has  estab- 
lished emission  standards  for  84  contami- 
nants and  criteria  for  desirable  air  quality  for 
23  substances,  including  lead. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  all 
matters  related  to  the  health  of  Ontario  res- 
idents we  have  worked  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health.  This  new  stan- 
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dard  for  lead  emission  reduces  by  50  per 
cent  the  amount  of  lead  allowed  to  enter  the 
air  as  suspended  particulate.  The  members 
will  recall  that  this  standard  was  a  major 
recommendation  put  forward  in  the  recent 
report  by  the  working  group  on  lead. 

We  have  provided  a  better  method  of 
enforcing  our  emission  standards  for  all  of 
the  84  contaminants  listed  in  the  new  regu- 
lations. We  can  now  determine  the  concen- 
tration of  a  contaminant  at  a  specific  point  in 
a  neighbourhood.  The  previous  regulation 
offered  emission  standards  for  20  substances, 
and  many  of  these  standards  have  been 
tightened.  Also  we  have  now  established 
more  definite  criteria  for  air  quality  in  the 
community,  based  on  acceptable  levels  of 
various  substances  in  the  ambient  air.  These 
criteria  aid  us  in  detecting  air  offences  and 
the  probable  source  of  the  contaminant. 

By  establishing  the  more  rigorous  emission 
standard  for  lead  we  have  strengthened  our 
programme  to  control  exposure  of  lead  pollu- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  province.  It  calls  for 
the  best  control  equipment  that  technology 
can  offer.  The  amendments  are  based  on  two 
years  of  ongoing  study  and  testing.  We  had 
two  major  objectives:  to  provide  a  better 
method  of  enforcing  the  emission  standards 
for  any  of  the  84  contaminants  now  covered 
by  the  regulation,  and  to  offer  clearer  criteria 
for  air  quality  in  the  community.  The  tighter 
lead  standard  now  gives  us  a  more  rigorous 
control  of  lead  emissions  to  protect  the  public 
and,  of  course,  our  research  and  control  pro- 
gramme is  ongoing.  We  were  able  to  estab- 
lish these  emission  control  standards  because 
of  our  ongoing  research  based  on  the  data 
which  our  ministry  obtained  direcdy,  and 
from  studies  carried  out  throughout  the 
world.  When  our  research  provides  us  with 
the  evidence  we  require,  standards  for  ad- 
ditional substances  will  be  set. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  aware  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  people  of  Ontario 
whom  they  represent  are  greatly  concerned 
by  the  apparent  threat  to  our  environment 
posed  by  the  use  of  vinyl  chloride  in  some 
manufacturing  processes.  I  wish  to  report 
that  our  ministry  has  been  alert  to  this  prob- 
lem since  last  January  when  the  vinyl  chloride 
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hazard  first  surfaced  in  the  United  States.  At 
that  time,  the  research  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians of  our  ministry  undertook  a  study  of 
vinyl  chloride  as  it  affects  the  ambient  air. 
To  date  there  have  been  no  reported  afflictions 
among  workers  engaged  in  the  vinyl  chloride 
industry  in  Canada.  Companies  within  the 
vinyl  chloride  industry  in  Ontario  are  co- 
operating with  the  Environment  Ontario 
officials  in  our  research. 

The  findings  of  this  research  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  criterion  which 
limits  the  emission  from  vinyl  chloride  within 
safe  limits.  We  have  established  0.1  parts  per 
million  of  vinyl  chloride  averaged  over  24 
hours  as  the  guideline  for  desirable  air 
quality  in  the  community.  Research  carried 
out  by  my  ministry  in  Ontario  and  the  find- 
ings of  studies  in  the  United  States  estab- 
lished that  there  is  a  definite  safety  factor  at 
this  level.  Comprehensive  research  into  air 
contamination  by  vinyl  chloride  gas  was  initi- 
ated by  my  ministry's  air  resources  branch  in 
January,  1974,  soon  after  a  possible  link  was 
suspected  between  vinyl  chloride  workers  in 
the  United  States  and  a  rare  form  of  liver 
cancer  called  angiosarcoma. 

The  water  resources  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  is  investigating  possible 
discharges  of  vinyl  chloride  in  the  waste 
from  these  plants.  Environment  Ontario  offi- 
cials are  in  communication  with  occupational 
health  authorities  in  Sweden,  USSR,  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  ministry  monitors  periodi- 
cals, papers  and  other  sources  of  information 
to  enable  Environment  Ontario  to  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  new  and  relevant  in- 
formation and  discoveries. 

In  summary  of  my  report  to  members,  on 
vinyl  chloride,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  we  have  taken  every  precaution 
to  ensure  that  the  health  of  Ontario  residents 
is  not  affected.  Once  again,  my  ministry  and 
the  Ontario  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller) 
are  working  very  closely  together  on  the 
situation.  We  shall,  of  course,  continue  these 
efforts  with  the  expectation  that  firm  stan- 
dards will  be  set  in  the  near  future. 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  YEAR 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  contributions  that  wo- 
men have  made  to  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  of  nations  and  to  pro- 
mote full  equality  between  men  and  women, 
the  United  Nations  has  proclaimed  1975  as 
International  Women's  Year. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  undertaken  specific 
measures  to  ensure  that  both  men  and  wo- 


men can  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  our 
province.  I  believe  that  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress,  but  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  still  bar- 
riers for  women  in  many  fields  of  endeavour, 
and  that,  in  fact,  discriminatory  attitudes  still 
exist  and  must  be  overcome. 

International  Women's  Year  will  provide  a 
focus  for  special  efforts  to  assist  women  to 
achieve  the  goals  they  choose.  Ontario  has 
planned  a  series  of  events  and  special  activi- 
ties to  create  public  awareness  of  the  new 
roles  and  needs  of  the  women  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly 
a  few  of  the  programmes  to  be  held  during 
International  Women's  Year. 

On  Feb.  18,  the  government  of  Ontario 
will  convene  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
labour  and  management  to  focus  attention  on 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  women. 
As  the  members  may  know,  two  of  every  five 
women— that  is,  1.2  million  women— in  On- 
tario are  now  employed  outside  the  home.  At 
the  February  meeting  the  government  will 
ask  for  the  support  of  both  labour  and  man- 
agement in  programmes  to  assist  women  who 
seek  expanded  opportunities  within  the  la- 
bour force.  A  follow-up  meeting  will  be  held 
late  in  1975  to  assess  the  achievements  of  the 
programme  in  accommodating  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  women. 

Organizations  engaged  in  professional, 
social  and  cultural  activities  will  be  encour- 
aged to  undertake  their  own  special  projects 
and  events  to  mark  this  occasion. 

The  programme  for  next  year  will  include 
provincial  grants  for  amounts  up  to  $1,000 
for  groups  who  plan  special  projects  to  cele- 
brate International  Women's  Year.  And  the 
government  plans  to  honour  a  group  of 
women  who  will  be  nominated  by  their  own 
communities  or  organizations  for  outstanding 
achievement. 

International  Women's  Year  will  be  pro- 
moted with  a  broad  educational  and  informa- 
tion programme  in  an  effort  to  reach  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  implement  change  as 
well  as  those  who  are  affected  by  change. 

During  the  year,  legislation  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Welch) 
on  a  broad  range  of  subjects  related  to  family 
law.  The  introduction  of  legislation  follows  a 
provincial  tour  by  the  Attorney  General  which 
generated  public  discussion  on  the  report  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  on 
family  property  law. 

Property  rights,  the  rights  of  children,  sup- 
port obligations  and  a  number  of  other  con- 
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cerns  dealing  with  one's  status  within  a  family 
situation  have  been  highlighted  by  discus- 
sions within  women's  groups  around  the 
world,  including  a  group  of  500  women  who 
came  from  across  the  province  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Status  of  Women  Council 
for  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Secretariat 
for  Social  Development.  New  legislation  in 
this  area  will  be  introduced  during  Inter- 
national Women's  Year  to  bolster  the  efforts 
of  the  Ontario  government  in  achieving  the 
greatest  degree  of  social  and  legal  equality 
possible  in  this  area  of  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  throughout  1975,  men 
and  women  will  work  together  toward  the 
realization  of  the  goal  set  by  the  United 
Nations— equal  opportunity  for  all. 


FIRE  AT  POSTAL  STATION  A 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment to  the  hon.  members  concerning  the  fire 
at  postal  station  A  and  the  effect  that  it  may 
have  on  the  Ontario  government  mail. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  postal  author- 
ities that  all  mail  which  had  been  sent  by  my 
ministry's  government  mail  service  to  Canada 
Post  at  terminal  A  was  cleared  for  delivery 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  fire.  In  addition, 
my  ministry  is  making  arrangements  to  ensure 
that  Ontario  government  mail  which  is  nor- 
mally sent  to  this  terminal  will  be  processed 
and  delivered  in  the  speediest  possible 
manner. 

Apparently  it  is  possible  there  could  be 
water  damage  to  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
coming mail  which  had  been  held  at  terminal 
A  for  delivery  to  Queen's  Park,  but  such  mail 
should  not  be  otherwise  affected.  Members  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  correspondence  has  not 
reached  the  Ontario  government  may  wish  to 
send  duplicate  copies  to  ensure  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  following  up  and 
checking  up  on  this  and  advising  some  of  the 
ministries  who  may  have  had  mail  affected  by 
the  fire  perhaps  to  duplicate  important  cor- 
respondence so  that  there  will  be  no  delays. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


LAND  ASSEMBLIES 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  statement 
pertaining  to  the  land  assembly  in  Edwards- 
burgh  township  and  also  in  the  Haldimand 


area  of  the  present  region  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk.  Is  he  aware  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial acreages  being  assembled  apparently 
by  private  land  dealers?  Is  the  government  of 
Ontario  involved  in  this  in  any  way  or  is 
this,  in  fact,  a  speculative  assembly? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
know  everything  about  these  assemblies  and 
I  will  be  making  a  statement  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  We 
must  therefore  assume  that  the  assemblies  are 
being  made  on  behalf  of  some  government 
programme.  Might  we  assume  that  the  lands 
will  be  assembled  to  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.?  IS  that 
what  the  minister  has  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  One  may  assume  any- 
thing one  wants  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  a 
statement  today. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  supple- 
mentary: May  I  ask  whether  the  proposed 
Hamilton-to-Nanticoke  transportation  corridor 
has  any  effect  on  the  use  to  which  these  lands 
that  are  being  assembled  might  be  put? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
making  a  statement  on  these  two  particular 
matters  in  the  present  session  but  I'm  not 
prepared  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission:  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  people  who 
own  those  properties. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  don't  see 
how  there  can  be  a  supplementary  when 
there  is  no  answer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Are  they  supposed  to 
option  it  for  $500  because  the  government 
is  buying  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  How  are  the  people  supposed  to 
reasonably  discuss  the  corridor  study,  starting 
tonight,  without  knowledge  of  what  that  land 
assembly  is  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  sir,  I  will  be 
dealing  with  this  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
but  I  can't  do  it  today. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  shouldn't  be  doing  other 
things,  then. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  A 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Order,  please.  Does  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 


SOUTH  MILTON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing,  further 
to  his  statement  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  material  he  tabled,  is  he  aware  that  the 
director  of  land  acquisitions  for  Ontario 
Housing,  Mr.  Procter,  warned  him  of  the 
problems  of  acquiring  the  property  in  that 
area  using  the  procedure  that  he  did  use, 
indicating  clearly  that  it  would  result  in  an 
escalation  of  cost,  one  that  we  might  infer 
would  be  an  unwarranted  escalation  since  it 
resulted  in  the  unconscionable  profits  that  we 
have  referred  to? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  notes  that  I  tabled 
very  carefully.  I'm  well  aware  of  Mr.  Proc- 
ter's handwritten  notes.  We  are  also  well 
aware  that  if  we  hadn't  assembled  as  we  did 
we  would  have  been  paying,  at  this  particular 
time,  a  much  higher  price  than  we  did  at 
that  time.  Therefore,  we  disregarded  the 
fact  that  we— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  if  the  government 
had  shopped  around. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The 
minister  said  that  land  prices  were  coming 
down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —have  handwritten  notes 
saying  it  was  going  to  be  a  difficult  assembly. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  "Abnor- 
mally" difficult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  went  ahead  and 
assembled  the  land,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  we  can't  go  ahead 
on  the  basis  of  expropriation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What's  a  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We've  explained  that 
before. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why?  The  minister  cer- 
tainly has  not. 

A  supplementary:  Whose  judgement  then 
overrode  the  director  of  land  acquisitions  who 
obviously  felt,  as  part  of  his  responsibility, 
he  had  to  wam  his  superiors  about  this.  Was 


it  the  judgement  of  the  minister  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  that  would  lead  to  disregarding  this 
advice  which  led  to  the  payment  of  that  $1 
million  speculative  profit  on  600  acres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  any  minister,  at  some  time  or 
other,  doesn't  go  along  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  staff. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So  it  was  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  board  made  a  decision,  the  government 
made  a  decision  and  we  stick  by  that  de- 
cision as  being  a  good  decision. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Why? 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
tell  us  what  kind  of  an  offer  was  made  to 
Freedman  on  Dec.  12  when  one  of  the 
agents  approached  him  for  the  first  time, 
apparently,  and  how  many  acres  were  oft 
and  why  he  was  then  given  a  month  in  which 
he  was  allowed  to  assemble  several  parcels  of 
land  at  as  much  as  $2,000  or  $2,500  lower 
than  the  government  eventually  paid  for  those 
lands? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  was  an  offer  he  couldn't 
refuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meml^er 
for  Downsview  was  here  yesterday;  h<'  wis 
here  last  week.  I  went  all  through  this 
terday. 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  taking  it  out  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  told  the  member  that 
the  one  parcel  that  was  offered  was  for 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  That's  in  the 
statement.  He  has  a  copy  of  the  statement. 
I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  didn't  pivo  me  I 
thing.   On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.   Speak< 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  going  to  raise  this  earlier, 
but  the  minister  focuses  attention  on  it  ripht 
now.  He  delivered  his  statement  yestei 
he  tabled  4  in.  of  supporting  material,  copies 
were  made  available  to  the  press  and  not  ■ 
single  copy  came  to  the  opposition.  So  be 
didn't  give  us  a  single  thing  yesterday. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  even  his  statement. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  had  to  get  it  from 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  had  to  get  it  from 
the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions?  Is  the  minis- 
ter still  answering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  that 
we  clarify  that  point,  I  happened  to  notice 
that  the  member  for  Downsview  picked  up 
all  the  material  that  I  tabled  and  looked 
through  it  very  carefully,  I  thought;  I  hope 
he  did. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  well,  answer  the  question 
then;  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Try 
again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  back  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  There  is  noth- 
ing out  of  order  in  the  proceedings.  It  is 
a  question  and  answer  period  and  there  is 
nothing  out  of  order  that  I  can  see,  so  there 
is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Belanger  (Prescott  and  Russell): 
Grandstanding  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  he  wants  it  wrapped  in 
a  ribbon.  Do  that  next  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  my  point  of  order 
is  this:  I  think  it  is  degrading  to  the  House 
that  the  minister  should  make  available  to 
the  press  supporting  documents  and  copies 
of  his-  statement  about  a  matter  that  has  been 
discussed  in  this  Legislature  for  about  10 
days  and  not  make  copies  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition.  The  only  way  that 
members  of  the  opposition  can  get  it  is  to 
take  what  has  been  tabled  here,  make  indi- 
vidual copies  and  then  happen  to  snaffle  a 
copy  of  the  statement  that  was  given  to  the 
press.  I  suggest  that  the  ministry  is  holding 
this  Legislature  in  extreme  contempt. 

Mr.    Lewis:   The  member  snaffled   it? 

Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:   Contempt,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  get  an  answer  to  my  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  Without 
Portfolio):   He  really  doesn't  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  order.  The 
original  question  had  to  do  with  the  warning 
by  one  Mr.  Procter.  The  supplementary  ques- 
tion got  a  little  far  away. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  had  to  do  with  his 
statement  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  didn't 
get  an  answer  to  my  question  yet. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  Speaker  think 
of  snaffling? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  May  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary to  his  answer,  Mr.   Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Apparently  the  minister  has 
not  completed  his  answer  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  hasn't  completed 
it.  Would  he  complete  it  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I'd  be  happy  to,  if  the 
member  would  sit  down  for  a  minute. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  wanted 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  was  this, 
that  I  knew  he  picked  up  the  material;  he 
sent  me  a  note  and  I  agreed  to  give  him  all 
the  information,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  and 
make  sure  it  was  given  to  him.  If  he  hasn't 
got  it  now,   I'll  make   sure  he   gets   it. 

Mr.    Singer:    Twenty-two    hours    late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  won't  use  the 
federal  postal  service.  He  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  minister  was  no  hell  as 
a  iMinister  of  Housing  either. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Minister  without 
Portfolio  is  feeling  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  I  remember  correctly, 
some  moments  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
mentioned  the  transaction  of  a  particular  par- 
cel of  land.  That  was  in  the  statement.  We 
were  offered  one  piece  of  property  at  a 
certain  price.  We  said  that  was  not  accept- 
able, because  we  were  assembling  a  large 
acreage  of  land.  At  the  same  time,  Bonnydon 
came  back  to  us  and  said  they  would  re- 
consider. That  is  in  the  statement.  All  the 
member  has  to  do  is  read  the  statement. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  they  picked  up  more 
land  after  the  minister's  first  offer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Bonny  don  assembled  a 
parcel  of  11  properties.  That's  in  the  state- 
ment. We  also  said  that  we  did  not  accept 
one  of  the  parcels  because  of  the  title  not 
being  proper. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  true  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Oh,  withdraw.  Mr. 
Speaker,  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
deliberately  misled  this  House  and  I  don't 
want  the  member  to  suggest  I  have. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  order  about  the 
question,  I  didn't  say  the  minister  is  delib- 
erately misleading  the  House.  I  said  the 
statement  he  made  was  not  true.  I  didn't  say 
he  deliberately  misled  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  For  the  minister's  information 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  title.  The 
reason  the  deal  didn't  close  was  that  the  man 
Mickelev  thought  he  had  been  had  and  no- 
body can  find  him  to  serve  writs  on  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  what's  wrong  with  that 
deal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  could  the  minister  explain 
why  the  Freedman-associated  companies 
were  given  a  period  of  a  month  in  which 
they  were  able  to  acquire  many  properties, 
when  they  knew  the  price  the  government 
was  going  to  pay  for  them,  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  profit  to  perhaps  as  much  as  $2 
million  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  we  want  to  go  around 
this  circle,  but  we  can  go  just  as  many  times 
as  the  member  for  Downsview  wants  to. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Well,  give 
ins  an  answer. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  we  gave  information  to  Freedman  at  am 
time.  I'm  saying  we  negotiated  in  good  faith 
with  all  the  parties  involved  in  the  trans- 
action- 
Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alice  in 
Wonderland- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  negotiated  with 
them  in  December  for  200  acres— and  a  month 
later  they  sold  him  1,250  acres  at  vastly  in- 
flated prices. 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    —with   all    the    parties 
involved  in  the  transaction- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —and  the  transaction 
stands  today  as  being  a  very  good  public 
piece  of  property  for  development  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


ARBITRATION  AWARD  FOR  WORKERS 
IN  DUTTON  CONVALESCENT  HOME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Labour  if  he  has  been  informed 
of  an  award  made  under  the  terms  of  the 
Hospital  Labour  Disputes  Arbitration  Act 
in  the  contractual  dispute  between  the  Bobier 
Convalescent  Home  in  Dutton  and  the  union 
representing  the  workers?  The  award  which 
was  made  by  Judge  Harold  Lang,  retired, 
was  $2.16  an  hour.  Does  the  hospital  disputes 
law  permit  the  judge  to  make  an  award  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  in  this  province? 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  that  award. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  does  permit  that;  I 
think  the  hospitals  still  have  to  comply  with 
the  minimum  wage.  I  am  saving  I  think 
that's  the  case;  I  would  hope  it  was  the  case. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  hope  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If  the 
minister  would  look  into  the  matter  specifi- 
cally would  he  make  us  aware  of  what  we 
assume  would  be  a  fact,  that  the  enactments 
of  this  House  would  take  precedence  over  the 
decision  of  the  judge  in  this  case,  and  that 
those  people  are  being  paid  at  least  the 
minimum  wage? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  investigate  it.  I  don't  know  the 
facts  of  the  case  or  how  far  back  it  goes;  it 
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may  go  back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  new 
minimum  wage.  How  far  back  does  it  go? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  award  was  made  on 
Nov.  13,  1974. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  don't  know  what  the 
fringe  benefits  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  will 
be  pleased  to  get  that  information  for  the 
House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  "Why  doesn't  the 
minister  know?"  because  this  is  a  classic 
award.  But  that  apart,  the  minister  under- 
stands that  the  minimum  wage  must  apply 
and  that  in  fact  the  workers  are  being  paid 
at  the  $2.25  level.  The  question  is,  who  are 
these  judges  that  the  minister  is  appointing 
under  the  Hospital  Labour  Disputes  Arbitra- 
tion Act  who  are  capable  of  rendering  a  deci- 
sion which  locks  workers  for  two  years  into 
a  wage  level  below  our  minimum  wage,  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice,  and  denies  them  an 
effective  increase  until  the  end  of  1975? 
Where  does  the  minister  find  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
some  very  excellent  people  doing  this  work, 
very  sincere  people- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  yes,  they  are  quite  extraor- 
dinary. That  is  what  is  destroying  the  hospital 
workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  If  the  member  is  sug- 
gesting that  I  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
award  at  my  fingertips,  I  don't  have  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  there 
must  be  other  facts  involved  of  which  the 
members  opposite  possibly  are  not  aware- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  we  would  like  the 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macbeth:  -but,  as  I  said,  I  will 
try  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Does    the    Leader    of    the 
Opposition  have  any  further  questions? 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West,  then, 
with  his  questions. 


REPORT  ON  ELECTION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  if  I  could,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier;  and  maybe  it's  a  question 
asking  him  to  respond  in  a  personal  way,  with 
a  personal  view.  Does  the  Premier  believe 
that  there  should  be  an  overall  ceiling  to  cam- 
paign expenditures  at  the  riding  level  and  at 


the    provincial    level    by    individual    political 
parties  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  answer  that  question  properly,  I  think  one 
has  to  look  at  the  total  report  and  to  recog- 
nize the  practical  implications  and  the  ex- 
perience of  other  jurisdictions  that  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  limitation,  such  as 
the  problems  of  enforceability  and  the  fact 
that  it's  not  always  adhered  to. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  prime  concern  has  been  and  still  is  with 
the  aspect  of  disclosure,  so  that  the  public  is 
totally  aware  of  those  people  who  contribute 
to  the  various  political  parries. 

Until  I  have  thoroughly  read  the  report 
and  discussed  it  with  my  colleagues,  both  in 
cabinet  and  caucus— because  I  want  the  legis- 
lation to  reflect  that  which  is  practical— and 
certainly  with  the  assistance  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  I  think  is  a  very  comprehensive 
approach  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  intend  to 
indulge  in  any,  shall  we  say,  debate  or  dis- 
cussion on  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  report. 
I  think  it  has  to  be  considered  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pretty  important  aspect,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Surely  the 
Premier  doesn't  consider  a  debate  on  one  or 
two  aspects  of  the  report?  Surely  he  con- 
siders it  fundamental  to  political  financing 
of  any  kind  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Premier  saying— see  how 
quickly  I  came  to  it?— is  he  saying  that  he 
will  use  the  argument  of  applicability,  appro- 
priateness or  enforceability— all  the  rational- 
izations that  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Fisher  gave 
—as  an  excuse  to  prevent  him  from  giving  us 
an  overall  ceiling,  since  in  fact  it  has  worked 
in  other  jurisdictions  effectively,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  the  obvious  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
some  debate  about  that.  I  would  only  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  it  may  be  that  Messrs. 
Camp  and  Fisher  are  right.  With  great  re- 
spect, while  I  know  the  hon.  member  has 
some  views  on  the  subject,  I  know  also  how 
his  particular  party  functions  as  it  relates  to 
election  finance,  how  they  handle  campaigns, 
and  the  way  that  they  assist  in  their  cam- 
paign structure  without  necessarily  money 
being  on  the  line  by  way  of  payment. 

Mr.   Lewis:   It  can  all  be  calculated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  fully  appreciate  how 
they  have   done  this   over  the  years   and  I 
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recognize  that  the  member  would  like  to  see 
this  particular  system  continued  and  pro- 
moted. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  will  not  get  me  to  be  tak- 
ing the  report  today,  item  by  item.  I  just 
don't  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  because  he  won't  have  a 
ceiling.  He  wants  the  money  for  the  "big  blue 
machine." 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Premier  puts  it  on  a  political  basis,  it  appears 
that  he  is  waffling  on  this.  Would  he  not 
accept  the  fact  that  his  waffling  on  this,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission and  Mr.  Fisher,  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  monetary  advantages  that  were 
so  much  on  his  side  back  in  1971  when,  it  is 
rumoured,  he  spent  $5  million,  including 
$50,000  from  Fidinam?  How  can  he  possibly 
offer  that  as  an  alternative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
his  observation  or  guess  as  to  how  much  the 
Conservative  Party  spent  in  1971  is  just  about 
as  accurate  as  any  other  assessment  of  an 
economic  nature  he  has  made  since  I  have 
been  in  the  House.  Like  so  many,  it  is 
totally  wrong. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Make  it 
public. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tell  us.  Disclose  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Disclose 
it  so  we  don't  have  to  guess. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  it  is  fine  for  him  to  talk  about  elec- 
tion finance  reforms,  when  I  didn't  hear  a 
word  being  said  by  his  colleagues  prior  to 
July  8  as  it  related  to  the  federal  Liberal 
Party,  the  amounts  of  money  they  were 
spending,  the  law  under  which  they  were 
operating,  and  the  fact  that  they  probably 
outspent  the  Tories  two  to  one  during  the 
federal  election  campaign.  I  didn't  hear  a 
word  from  them  as  to  whether  that  was 
proper  or  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West.  As  this  is  developing 
into  a  debate,  this  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  a  federal  limit. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  If  the  Premier 
feels  that  the  Camp  commission— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  These  people  are  trying  to 

collect  money- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  it  is  Broadbent  who 

is  worried  about  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  know  you  threw  a 
man  out  last  week  for  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  we  who  are 
collecting  money  using  the  federal  Act— you 
know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  nothing  innocent 
about  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  they  are  innocent  virgins; 
we  are  collecting  the  money. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  don't  agree  with  that 
assessment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  most  risque  the 
Premier  has  been  in  the  11  years  I  have 
been  here. 

Since  the  Premier  feels  so  strongly  about 
the  integrity  of  the  Camp  commission  pro- 
posals and  about  the  apparent  need  for  dis- 
closure, we  challenge  him  now  to  make  the 
Tory  expenditures  in  1971  public  as  a  basis 
of  setting  the  limitations  for  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  any  further 
questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  suggestion  being  made.  I 
would  only  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  that  since  the  figure  used 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  I  read 
it,  I  think,  in  this  morning's  press,  was  a  $5 
million  figure,  and  I  have  read  press  reports 
over  the  years,  I  can  only  say  that  like  so 
many  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  ob- 
servations on  mathematical  things— and  w< 
had  so  many  of  them  here  in  this  House- 
it  is  substantially  wrong. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What's  the  right  figure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Lewis:   It  began   as   a   very   innocent 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 


MARKUPS  IN  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food— and  I  may  have  missed 
it  when  I  was  away  in  one  question  period- 
did  he  table  the  Ontario  Food  Council's 
monitoring  of  price  differentials  from  farm 
gate  to  checkout  counter,  which  he  indicated 
he  had  available  and  would  table? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't. 
I  would  correct  my  friend.  What  I  offered 
to  table  was  the  difference  in  the  markup 
between  the  price  the  wholesalers  sell  at  to 
the  chain  stores  and  what  they  sell  at— that's 
the  markup  that  the  chain  stores  are  using 
in  the  price  of  a  side  of  beef.  That  is  what 
I  offered  to  table  and  I  haven't  got  the 
up-to-date  figures  on  them  as  yet. 


FUNDING  OF  OHAP 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing if  I  am  right,  in  looking  at  Ontario 
finances  for  Oct.  31,  1974,  that  the  alloca- 
tion projected  for  OHAP  has  been  reduced 
from  $15  million  to  $8  million?  Is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  it  show  that  way  in 
the  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  had 
supplementary— well,  not  supplementary  esti- 
mates—we have  added  funds  to  what  is  shown 
in  the  report.  This  was  brought  out  in  my 
estimates,  by  the  way.  We  have  now  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount.  I  can't  give  him  the 
exact  amount  today  but  I  will  provide  it  for 
the  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Under  the 
OHAP  programme,  is  the  minister  still  doing 
business  with  the  developers  in— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  That  doesn't 
appear  to  be  supplementary.  The  original 
question  had  to  do  with  the  reduction  in 
spending  from  $15  million  to  $8  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'm  talking  about  the  OHAP 
programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  but  that  was  not  the 
question.  It  was  a  reduction  in  spending. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  may  place  a  new  question 
in  turn,  I  would  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking 
about  the  OHAP  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
question.  You  may  place  your  question  in  a 
moment. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Whatever  the  minister  may  have  in  mind  over 
the  coming  five  months,  are  the  Treasurer's 
figures  not  correct  in  reflecting  that  the  spend- 
ing under  the  housing  action  programme  has 
been  only  about  half  what  was  projected 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre— 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  Islands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —was  involved  in  a  con- 
siderable discussion  in  this  particular  matter 
in  the  estimates.  At  that  time,  we  clearly  in- 
dicated to  the  member  and  to  those  present 
that  OHAP  is  a  successful  programme  and 
that  it  has  been  supplemented  with  additional 
funds  out  of  the  $100  million  which  was  an- 
nounced by  myself  as  extra  funding  for  hous- 
ing throughout  Ontario  and  throughout  our 
different  policies  and  programmes.  The  actual 
amount,  as  I  said  before,  I'll  give  to  the 
leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


HIGHWAY  17  BILINGUAL  ROAD  SIGNS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. Can  the  minister  gather  his  secretariat 
together  to  see  how  they  might  respond  to 
the  problem  of  the  communities  that  lie  on 
Highway  17,  around  which  the  Highway  417 
bypass  now  travels,  particularly  to  provide 
for  them  bilingual  road  signs  on  417  as  bi- 
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lingual  indications  of  services  that  would  be 
available  on  17,  and  perhaps  some  specific 
economic  supports  because  of  the  collapse  of 
the  small  businesses,  restaurants  and  other 
commercial  undertakings  in  those  commun- 
ities necessary  with  the  change  in  bypass? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  glad  to  look  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
with  his  question. 


SALTFLEET  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  page  5193,  Nov. 
13,  1974,  of  Hansard,  he  agreed  that  the 
appraised  value  of  the  Saltfleet  development 
was  $3  million,  as  outlined  by  the  appraisers 
here,  will  the  minister  please  produce  the 
notation  appended  to  the  Saltfleet  file  by  a 
Mr.  Murchison,  director  of  land  acquisition 
HOME  programme?  At  that  time,  Jon-Enco 
was  paid  $6  million  by  this  agreement  here, 
of  which  we  have  the  original  copy.  Would 
the  minister  please  then  produce  to  me  the 
notation  attached  to  this  Saltfleet  file,  as  he 
said  he  would? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
is  trying  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  which  I 
don't  really  accept. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  doesn't  have  to.  Read 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  I  said  was  that  I 
would  table  all  of  the  relevant  information, 
which  I  did.  If  he  will  read  what  I  tabled 
he  should  be  able  to  understand  exactly  what 
did  transpire.  He  should  be  able  to.  I  m  not 
tabling  anything  further  than  what  I  haye 
already.  Its  exactly  as  it  was  and  exactly  as 
it  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  $3  million  was  paid 
more  than  the  appraisal  people  said  should 
be  paid,  why  won't  he  produce  the  file?  We 
have  the  original  document  here,  and  we 
know  what  is  on  the  appended  letter,  but  he 
won't  produce  the  file.  Why  won't  he? 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
it  will  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  the  hon. 
member  what  I  produce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  don't  care.  I  want  to 
see  the  file. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  produced  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  members  of  this 
House.  The  members  of  the  House,  in  gen- 
eral, understand  what  I  tabled. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  he  hasn't. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):    Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  the  member  doesn't 
understand  it's  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  final  supplemen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  is  misleading  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  agreed,  in  Hansard,  with 
exactly  what  I  have  said  here.  And  he  is  now 
denying  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  debating  this 
question  and  he  is  out  of  order.  Any  ques- 
tion from  the  New  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  is  out  of  order 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  GRAPES 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Even  if  the  government  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  stop  purchasing  California 
grapes  for  government  food  outlets,  and  by 
so  doing  is  supporting  the  United  States 
Teamsters'  Union  in  the  dispute- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —will  he  at  least  ensure  that 
the  chef  in  the  members'  dining  room  does 
not  continue  to  misinform  diners,  as  he  did 
today,  that  the  unmistakably  California-grown 
red  Emperor  grapes  were,  first,  grown  in 
Spain  and  then,  when  challenged,  grown  in 
Ontario? 
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Mr.  Lewis:  If  they  were  grown  in  Ontario, 
that  would  be  quite  a  feat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  They  were  grown 
in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  particular  bunch  of  grapes 
that  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  fact,  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  grapes,  period. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Not  in 
that  form. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
purchase  of  the  grapes  is  not  with  my  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 
IN  OTTAWA  AREA 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Would  the  minister  give  the  House  the  in- 
formation pertaining  to  a  number  of  trans- 
actions by  Ontario  Housing  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  more  specifically  a  purchase  of  1.3 
acres  on  Donald  St.  by  Thomas  Assaly  Corp. 
Ltd.,  purchased  in  July  for  $105,000  and 
then  sold  in  March,  eight  months  later,  for 
$273,000  to  Ontario  Housing?  Would  the 
minister  advise  why  a  similar  1.3  acres  in 
Vanier,  called  the  Green  Valley  Lumber  on 
Montreal  Rd.,  was  then  purchased  for  half  a 
million  dollars,  which  is  approximately  twice 
the  price  the  city  of  Vanier  is  paying  for 
land  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Here  we  go  again. 

Hon.    Mr.   Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker,    the   hon. 
member    being,    I    hope,    somewhat    knowl- 
edgeable about  the  escalation  of  prices  in  the 
Ottawa  area- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —should  realize  that,  as 
we  said  before,  one  has  to  pay  market  value 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Especially  when  it's  a  Tory 
developer. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Surely  as  a  solicitor  who 
has  been,  I  think,  well  informed  in  the  matter 
of  what  market  value  is,  the  member  can 
understand  that  from  today  till  next  year 
there  is  going  to  be  a  difference  in  the  price; 
or  today  till  next  month. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  double. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  It's 
100  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It's  the  same  method 
we  have  been  discussing  in  the  last  few  days. 
There  is  nothing  different.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  each  transaction  OHC  has  made 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  yes,  one  at  a  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  the  member  thinks 
that  he  is  going  to  go  into  individual  trans- 
actions, he  is  wasting  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
minister  doesn't  want  to  tell  us  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  I  am  saying  to  him 

is  that  the  prices  paid- 
Mr.    Lewis:    The   minister   will   rue   those 

words;    he   will   chew   those  words;   he   will 

swallow  those  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —are  prices  which  were 
relevant  at  that  time.  And  if  the  member 
can't  understand  the  difference  between 
market  value  and  what  he  thinks  was  the 
price,  it's  too  bad. 

An  hon.  member:  The  biggest  pork  barrel- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  min- 
ister is  spending  public  funds. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  can't  under- 
stand what  speculation  is  all  about. 

Mr.   Roy:    Supplementary,    Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  replied 
that  he  was  paying  what  he  called  market 
value.  Could  he  explain,  first  of  all,  the  dif- 
ference between  that  answer  today  and  what 
he  was  talking  about  last  week,  about  land 
residual  value?  Secondly,  why  wouldn't  he 
table  this  information?  Don't  the  members  of 
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the  Legislature  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  acceptance  price  that  he  gave  to  the 
vendor  was  based  on? 

An  hon.  member:  Not  any  more. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  is  spending  public 
money. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  to  hide  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Roy:  Produce  it  then. 

Mr.  Singer:  Produce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.   Mr.   Irvine:    Let's  try  to  understand 
the  basic  principle  of  what  goes  on  today- 
Mr.  Good:  For  crying  out  loud. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —what  went  on  before 
and  what  is  going  on  in  the  future.  If  the 
member  wants  to  have  every  transaction  dis- 
cussed in  this  House- 
Mr.  Good:  You  find  out  that  speculators 
are  doing  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —I  think  he  is  really  not 
a  very  good  member  for  his  area,  because  if 
he  does  that  he  is  wasting  an  awful  lot  of 
time.  We  are  talking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  land  three  months  before, 
six  months  before,  and  what  it  was  bought 
for;  that's  the  principle  we  are  talking  about. 
We  have  to  have  OHC  paying  prices  which 
are  acceptable  at  that  time  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let  the  minister  table  the  in- 
formation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  On  those  two  specific 
cases,  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  they 
are.  111  table  that,  but  I  am  telling  the 
member  now,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
individual  details  of  every  transaction  of 
OHC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  are  thousands 
of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Because  it's  ridiculous  to 
think  I  should  be. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  might;  he  might. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  will  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 


Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  now  thank  the  minis- 
ter for  sending  to  me  the  material  that  he 
tabled  25  hours  ago? 

An  hon.  member:  No  ribbon,  though.  No 
ribbon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  member  for  High 
Park. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  have  said  the 
last  supplementary  was  the  final  one.  The 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  sorry.  This  party  had 
no  supplementaries  on  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  allow  you  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you  very  much.  In 
view  of  the  political  connections  of  Mi. 
Assaly  in  particular,  will  the  minister  table 
the  appraisals  that  were  made  on  the  two 
sites  in  question  in  Ottawa  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase by  OHC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  who  Mr.  Assaly  is,  or  anvone 
else  involved  in  those  transactions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  a  good  Tory,  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  would  expect  there  arc 
some  darn  good  Tories  and  the  members 
opposite  are  going  to  find  out  when  they  run 
the  next  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    What    I    will    do,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Like  the  ones  who  supported 

Pierre  Benoit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —is  what  I  said  bef 
will    table    the    relevant    information    to    the 
transaction- 
Mr.  Sargent:   What  does  the  minister  call 
relevant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  that  does  not  satisfy 
the  hon.  member  that  is  too  bad,  but  I  will 
table  all  the  relevant  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 
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TRAFFIC  TICKETS 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services,  Mr. 
Speaker.  After  due  reflection  is  the  minister 
now  prepared  to  supply  the  House  with  a 
list  or  the  people  his  department  has  fixed 
tickets  for  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  hon.  member  talking  beside  me, 
I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  asked  if  the  minister  had 
time  to  decide  whether  he  is  willing  to  supply 
us  with  a  list  of  the  persons  for  whom  his 
department  of  protocol  has  fixed  tickets  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  supply  any  list  of  names  of  people 
for  whom  the  director  of  protocol  has,  so- 
called,  fixed  tickets.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the— 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  fixed  tickets  regulations? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Ticket  regulation  Act? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Under  "F"  not  "T." 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  section 
43  of  the  Vienna  convention- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thought  the  minister  only 
had  meetings  up  in  Muskoka. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  am  sure  we 
all  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  this  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  just  has  to  be 
kidding,  come  on! 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  do  this! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  wants  to 
observe  the  Geneva  convention,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  convention  of  the  Tory 
party. 

An  hon.  member:  And  we  have  no  time  for 
television! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the 
hon.  members  aren't  interested  in  my  answer— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  we  are! 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —but  as  I  stated,   under 
section  43  of  the  Vienna  convention  of  the 
consular  corps  around  the  world,  certain- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  decided  they  would  fix 
each  other's  tickets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —certain  immunities  are,  I 
understand,  granted  to  consular  representa- 
tives from  other  countries.  In  the  case  here, 
the  consulates- 
Mr.  Singer:  When  did  Ontario  sign  that 
convention? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  done  federally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —the  consulates  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of— 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  was  the  Old  Vienna  con- 
vention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —External  Affairs  of  the 

federal- 
Mr.   Singer:   That  was  Emperor  Frederick 

the  first? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Obviously  the  members 
don't  want  to  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  know  the  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  their  question  period 
they  are  using  up.  I  know  the  hon.  member 
has  been  dying  to  ask  this  question  for  weeks 
now. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  have  been  dying  to  hear 
the  answer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  obviously 
ready  with  the  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  in  any  case- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Haven't  we  heard  this  speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We're  wasting 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —the  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  comes  under  the  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  government  doesn't  have  one 
of  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  has  been  customary  for 
members  of  the  consular  corps  who  receive 
tickets  for  minor  violations  such  as  parking 
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offences,  provided  they  are  for  cars  with  the 
CCA  licence  number,  which  is  the  licence 
number  allotted  to  the— 

An  hort.  member:  Federal  Liberal  ministers 
fix  tickets. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —consular  corps,  that  these 
members  of  the  consular  corps  forward  such 
summonses  as  thev  might  receive  to  the 
director  of  protocol  in  my  ministry.  If  it  is 
a  minor  offence  such  as  a  parking  ticket, 
these  summonses  are  forwarded  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  in  the  city  of  Toronto  police,  if 
it  happens  to  be  in  Toronto,  and  the  section 
of  the  Vienna  convention  is  quoted  and  don't 
ask  me  how,  but  the  matter  is  looked  after. 

Mr.  Deans:  Sounds  like  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  party,  "Don't  ask  me  how." 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  summons  is  for  a 
moving  infraction,  then  the  summons  is  for- 
warded to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  in 
Ottawa  and  it  is  dealt  with  at  that  level. 

Mr.  Reid:  Then  they  ask  the  minister  what 
happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  informa- 
tion I  have,  is  that  there  were  some  55  park- 
ing violation  notices  dealt  with  in  1973  and 
1974  to  date,  and  some  20  other  summonses, 
I  believe,  were  forwarded  to  External  Affairs 
in  Ottawa  for  their  use.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  divulge  the  list  of  names  of 
the  consular  corps  representatives  who  in- 
curred these  parking  tickets.  I  am  advised  by 
the  office  of  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs 
in  Ottawa  that  this  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  do.  And  on  that  advice- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —I  feel  that  I  should  not 
reveal  the  list  of  names.  I  can't  say  this  from 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  understand  such 
a  list  was  requested  from  the  minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa,  and  that  this 
was  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  sounds  like  collusion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    One   supplementary,    yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'll  work  in  a  dual  supple- 
mentary: Inasmuch  as  there's  nothing  in  the 
Vienna  convention  about  secrecy,  merely 
courtesy,  can  the  minister  explain  why  he 
has  added  a  new  article  of  protocol  to  the 
Vienna     convention     referring     to     secrecy? 


Secondly,  inasmuch  as  there  are  at  least  two 
tickets  that  I  am  aware  of  that  were  fixed 
by  his  ministry  that  were  not  members  of  a 
consular  staff  nor  for  a  consular  car,  will  he 
reconsider  supplying  this  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  anything  in  the  Vienna 
convention- 
Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  anything. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —relating  to  any  secrecy. 
But  this  is  a  matter  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  (Minister  of  External   Affairs. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  fixed  the  tickets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  on  his  advice  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  table  such  a  list 
of  names.  I  am  taking  that  advice. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  hon.  member's 
question,  I  am  assured  by  my  staff  that  no 
ticket  'has  been  fixed  for  anyone  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  consular  corps.  All  I  can 
give  the  member  is  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  I  give  the  minister  the 
name  of  one,  will  he  supply  the  list? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  a  minute.  If  I  give  the 
minister  the  name  of  one,  will  he  supply 
the  list? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  K<  nt 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  hon.  member  ha> 
a  name  and  wants  to  give  it  to  me,  I  would 
be  glad  to  investigate  it.  But  so  far  he  is 
making- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  will  he  supply  the  list 
entirely? 

Mr.  Turner:  Write  to  Ottawa. 


MERCURY  POLLUTION 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  the  Lake  Erie  com- 
mercial fish  harvest  lias  dwindled  to  h 
per  day,  compared  to  the  year  1973  in  which 
the  har\  t  had  reached  500  to  600  bo.v 
day?  In  view  of  this  drastic  decrease  in  the 
fish  harvest,  would  the  minister  consider  al- 
lowing   the    commercial    fishermen    in    Lake 
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Erie  and  Erieau  to  postpone  their  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  their  ODC  loans, 
which  they  were  forced  to  apply  for  When 
fishing  in  Lake  Erie  was  banned  by  mercury 
contamination? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  directly  related  to 
the  question  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  fishermen, 
first  of  all  let  me  clear  up  one  point.  No  one 
was  forced  to  make  application  for  an  ODC 
loan.  It  was  of  their  own  accord.  If  they 
wished  to  secure  financing  by  the  develop- 
ment corporation,  we  extended  it  to  them. 
We  have,  over  the  last  number  of  years,  been 
able  to  sit  down  with  those  fishermen  and 
discuss  with  them  their  payment  programme 
and  their  plans.  We  are  prepared,  even  at 
thi  >  date,  to  review  it  further  if  there  are 
some  economic  disadvantages  to  them  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


POLARIS  STEEL 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations: Is  it  not  usual  practice  for  his  minis- 
try to  send  a  letter  of  warning  and  subse- 
quently cancel  the  incorporation  of  companies 
that  have  not  filed  an  annual  return  for  at 
least  three  years?  Why  has  he  not  done  so 
in  the  case  of  Polaris  Steel,  which  has  not 
filed  a  return  since  1968? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  Act,  I  believe  we  send  out  notices, 
usually  by  ordinary  mail,  referring  to  the 
default.  If  that  does  not  elicit  a  response, 
then  in  due  course  a  registered  letter  is  sent 
out  to  the  directors,  as  of  record,  and  to  the 
company  itself. 

Insofar  as  the  particular  company  that  the 
member  refers  to  is  concerned,  I  don't  know 
specifically  Why  notices  were  not  sent  out. 
It  may  well  have  ended  up  in  receivership 
or  bankruptcy.  It  may  be  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  my  staff,  I  don't  know.  If  the  member 
will  give  me  the  name  of  it  again,  I'll  inquire, 
and  before  the  House  rises  tonight  I  will 
tell  him  what  the  situation  is.  I  didn't  catch 
the  name. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  name  is  Polaris  Steel. 
Supplementary,   Mr.   Speaker:   Is  the  min- 
ister further  aware,  while  he  is  making  his 


investigations,  that  this  firm  and  at  least  one 
of  its  principals,  John  H.  McCormick  of 
Burlington,  have  subsequently  received  a 
number  of  government  contracts  on  which 
debts  are  still  outstanding?  Is  it  within  his 
purview  to  investigate  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  sir,  my  responsi- 
bility is  under  the  Corporations  Information 
Act  which  says  that  a  company  shall,  within 
30  days  of  its  anniversary  of  incorporation, 
file  an  annual  return  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  ministry.  That  return  indicates  who 
the  corporate  officers  are,  the  head  office 
of  the  place  of  business,  the  share  structure 
and  so  on.  No  financial  information  is  re- 
quired insofar  as  our  return  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


HERITAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  the  minister's  heritage  legislation  is 
being  revamped  and  may  not  be  introduced 
this  session? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
rumours  start  very  quickly.  It  will  not  be 
introduced  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  little 
longer.  There  are  some  adjustments  that  we 
have  to  make  to  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  undertaking  to  introduce  it 
in  this  session  because  the  former  member 
for  Carleton  East  is  very  much  interested 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  it  the  minister's  intention  to 
have  a  substantial  increase  in  the  resources 
development  heritage  foundation  when  the 
legislation  is  introduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry,  would  the 
hon.  member  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  minister  intend  to 
provide  a  lot  more  money  for  heritage 
acquisitions  in  the  province  if  the  bill  is 
passed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course,  that  will  depend 
on  what   transpires   in   the   budget  for  next 
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year.    I    think    the    amount    in    the    current 
budget  is  a  round  sum  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  question  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party?  If  not,  the  member  for 
Carleton  East. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES  IN 
OTTAWA  AREA 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  need  some  answers  from  the 
minister  responsible  for  housing  with  respect 
to  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  refer  to  the  earlier  men- 
tion of  the  transaction  regarding  property  on 
Donald  St.  This  property  was  purchased  in 
July,  1972,  by  the  Thomas  Assaly  Corp.  for 
$105,000  and  was  sold  to  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  eight  months  later  for  $273,600. 
That,  by  my  calculation,  is  an  increase  of 
something  like  155  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Place  your 
question. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  My  question  is,  in  a  year 
when  housing  costs  in  Ottawa  rose  by  an 
average  of  21  per  cent,  how  can  the  minister 
answer  for  this  kind  of  increase  in  the  Ottawa 
area? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
the  real  question  is  whether  the  hon.  member 
has  been  listening  or  not  since  he  has  been 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Why  should  he 
start  now?  Why  start  now?  He  never  listened 
\yeiore. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  a  nice  start.  That 
is  a  great  start. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  time  is 
about  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  the  opposition  the  minister 
is  the  best  Minister  of  Housing  we  have  had. 
I  want  him  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East  is  only  going  to  be  here  for  a  short  time 
so  why  doesn't  he  listen  to  what  I  have  been 
saying? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  the  over- 
night guest.  Does  he  want  to  try  for  another 


by-election?  A  royal  commission  will  do  him 
in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  He  has  just  repeated  what 
his  colleague  was  talking  about. 

An  hon.  member:  Little  Sir  Echo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  he  doesn't  listen  to  me 
why  doesn't  he  listen  to  his  colleague?  It  was 
the  same  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
answer  that  question  if  he  can? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  will  get  the  answer  for 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Premier  wants  to  move 
him,  the  minister  should  fight  for  his  job.  He 
should  hold  on  to  his  housing  portfolio  and 
not  let  it  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Let  the  member  fight  for 
his  own  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  The  member  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  the  Legislature  the  ladies 
representing  the  Bowen  Rd.  Women's  Insti- 
tute of  Fort  Erie,  Ont.,  with  their  president, 
Mrs.  Bev  Jewson. 

I  also  want  to  inform  the  hon.  members 
that  it  is  a  rather  special  day  for  one  of  the 
members  of  the  institute,  Mrs.  Betty  Els  worth, 
whose  son  Robert  Elsworth  is  now  serving  as 
a  page  boy  in  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  that  the  annual 
report  and  financial  statement  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1973,  be  referred  to  the  stand- 
ing resources  development  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  There's  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  wings.  Will  you  please 
control  it? 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
come  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  table  answers  to  two  questions,  7  and  24, 
on  the  order  paper  (see  appendix,  page  5765). 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifth  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 

House  in  committee  on  Bill   139,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicature  Act. 


JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  give  some  indication  that  I  have  a 
couple  of  amendments  to  section  3.  Perhaps 
when  we  get  to  that  section  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  introduce  the  amendments 
and  also  some  of  the  reasons  for  them.  I 
have  no  comments  with  respect  to  section 
1  or  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  member  wish  to 
speak  on  section  1?  Does  section  2  carry? 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  it  would  be  in 
order  for  me  to  proceed;  I  have  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Do  you 
have  copies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Hopefully. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  can  send  them  around  to- 
morrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  have  copies  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  page  boys  are  in 
the  process  of  delivering  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  subsection 
(2)  of  section  68a  as  contained  in  section  3 
of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
make  or  attempt  to  make  a  graphic  portrait 
or  sketch"  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
clause  (a);  and  by  striking  out  "record,  portrait 
or  sketch,"  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
clause  (b);  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "or 
record;"  and  further  that  subsection  (3)  of 
the  said  section  68a  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "record,  portrait  or  sketch"  in  the  second 
line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "or  record." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  God  bless 
you. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  what  consultation  he  has 
had  with  representatives  of  the  various  news 


media,  particularly  representatives  of  the 
electronic  media  about  this  particular  bill? 
And  what  happened  to  the  minister's  assur- 
ance that  he  would  give  time  in  order  to 
consult  with  the  various  media  before  the 
bill  came  back  for  committee  stage  in  the 
Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in 
all  fairness,  the  hon.  member  knows  I  gave 
no  such  undertaking  at  all.  I'm  quite  satisfied, 
on  the  basis  of  some  conversations  I've  had. 
On  arriving  in  the  House  today,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  gallery.  And 
the  hon.  member  himself  has  spoken  to  me. 
I  resent  any  implication  from  anyone  that 
I'm  pushing  this  bill. 

I  said  after  second  reading  on  Thursday 
that  I  wanted  to  reread  the  debate.  I  found 
the  afternoon  a  very  interesting  one  with 
respect  to  the  debate.  I  was  impressed  on 
the  basis  of  the  debate,  and  I'm  now  making 
some  change.  I'm  making  two  changes.  The 
only  two  points  I  felt  were  being  made  were 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  sketching— 
and  I've  made  my  amendment  on  that  point; 
and  the  other  one  was  the  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  some  understanding  as  to  what  en- 
virons meant,  and  I  want  to  introduce  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  that. 

I've  indicated1  to  anyone  who  has  talked 
to  me,  including  the  president  of  the  gallery, 
that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  section  3  in 
the  longer  run,  that  is  in  the  longer  term  im- 
plications of  section  3  as  it  would  be  amend- 
ed; but  at  this  stage  I  was  quite  satisfied 
that  what  we  were  doing  in  this  section  was 
restoring  the  practice  as  it  is  understood  at 
present.  If  there  was  to  be  some  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  long-term  implications 
of  section  3,  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  that  perhaps  over  the  next  period  of 
time. 

I  don't  like  any  suggestion,  and  I'm  sure 
the  hon.  member  didn't  intend  to  suggest,  that 
I  was  attempting  to  push  anything.  I  would 
like  at  least  to  have  some  indication  from 
him  that  as  a  result  of  the  debate  on  Thurs- 
day I  am  prepared  to  make  these  two  amend- 
ments. In  fact  I  was  impressed  by  the  debate. 

The  longer-term  implications  with  respect 
to  what  we  will  allow  in  the  courtroom  as  a 
change  in  the  custom,  I  think  will  require 
more  time.  The  urgency  with  respect  to  the 
bill  relates  to  section  1,  which  deals  with 
the  expansion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order— 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would 
be  good  enough  to  place  his  second  amend- 
ment now,  because  I  think  the  discussion 
on  those  two  points  probably  could  be 
handled   more   expeditiously   in   that   way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  appreciate  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Except  that  was  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  you  have  a  second  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  could  make  my 
second  amendment,  perhaps  the  committee 
would  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  sum- 
marize what  has  really  prompted  me  to  bring 
in  these  two  amendments,  and  then  per- 
haps we  could  have  an  exchange  with 
respect  to  them  both.  Would  that  be  in 
order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  section  68a 
(2)  (a)  (iii),  as  contained  in  section  3  of  the 
bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out  "environs  of 
the  room  or"  in  the  first  line,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "precincts  of  the." 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
draw  some  attention  to  the  fact  the  reference 
to  "environs  of  the  room  or  building"  is 
changed  to  "precincts  of  the  building"  for 
greater  certainty,  which  was  the  point  and  the 
concern  that  was  being  expressed  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  last. 

Both  the  Oxford  and  Webster  dictionaries 
define  "precincts"  as  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  walls  or  other  boundaries  of  a  particular 
place  or  building.  This  view  was  accepted 
by  the  English  Court  of  Appeal  in  1959  in 
the  reported  case  of  Walsh  and  Allweather, 
1959-11,  All  England  Law  Reports,  starting 
on  page  588.  So  it  seems  to  have  some  judi- 
cial understanding,  which  I  think  the  member 
for  Downsview  was  anxious  that  we  clarify. 
Therefore,  I  would  introduce  both  these 
amendments  in  response  to  the  concerns  that 
were  expressed  during  the  debate  on  second 
reading  of  this  bill  last  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  simply  remind  the  com- 
mittee, if  I  might,  that  the  twofold  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Judicature  Act, 
particularly  as  it  is  reflected  in  section  3. 
was  in  the  first  place  to  preserve  the  physical 
dignity  of  the  court  process  and  secondly  to 
preserve  the  personal  dignity  of  the  partici- 
pants in  a  context  that  ensures  an  open  trial 
process  consistent  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 


I  was  very  anxious  in  the  debate  as  Han- 
sard will  show,  that  we  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  satisfying  public  curiosity  in 
seeing  justice  done  and  maintaining  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  system  which  sees  that 
justice  is  done.  Over  the  years,  the  press  has 
been  the  traditional  and  effective  safeguard 
of  the  open  and  public  nature  of  our  system 
of  justice.  To  insinuate  into  this  process  the 
visual  and  electronic  media  really  is  to  go  to 
this  question  as  to  how  much  further  pub- 
licity is  to  be  given  against  the  general  back- 
ground of  those  two  particular  purposes. 

I  want  to  really  emphasize— and  I  hope  I've 
captured  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
House  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon— that  we  have  to  appreciate  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  limitations  to  which 
we  are  making  reference:  1.  There  is  no 
photographing  in  the  courtroom.  2.  There  is 
no  photographing  of  persons  entering  or 
leaving  the  proceeding  in  the  courthouse. 
3.  There  is  no  photographing  of  persons  in 
the  precincts  of  the  courthouse  who  are  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  judicial  proceedings. 

Now  it's  really  in  the  delimitation  of  No.  3 
—and  I  can  understand  this— that  some  of  the 
concern  has  arisen  and  that  is  why  I  have 
changed  the  word  "environs"  to  "precincts." 
In  order  to  run  foul  of  prohibition  No.  3,  the 
photograph  in  the  first  place  has  to  be  taken 
of  a  person  whom  the  photographer  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  is  on  his  way 
to  or  from  the  proceeding.  I  suggest  to  you, 
although  you  may  differ  with  me,  that  inad- 
vertence would  be  a  defence  in  that  particu- 
lar case;  but  secondly,  the  person  so  photo- 
graphed must  be  within  the  precincts  of  the 
courthouse. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  subsection  a(iii)  is 
concerned,  both  elements  must  be  present  to 
be  caught  by  the  section.  If  the  cameraman 
takes  a  general  shot  of  the  courthouse  steps 
as  part  of  a  recorded  TV  interview,  describ- 
ing the  proceedings,  and  inadvertently  cap- 
tures in  the  background  persons  going  to  and 
coming  from  judicial  and  other  proceedings— 
that  is  the  sheriff's  office  or  the  registry  office 
—he  would  not  fall,  in  my  opinion,  within 
this  particular  section. 

Likewise,  if  the  photograph  is  taken  of  the 
participant  away  from  the  precincts  of  the 
courthouse,  it's  not  a  prohibited  act.  What  is 
attempted  to  be  achieved  by  employing  the 
"precincts"  of  the  courthouse  is  really  to  be 
far  more  clear  with  respect  to  the  definition 
as  defined  in  those  dictionaries  to  which  I 
made  reference  and  which  appears  to  be 
accepted  by  the  judicial  process  in  that 
recorded  judgement. 
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So  I  simply  want  to  repeat,  in  response  to 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  that  I  was  attempting  to  illus- 
trate by  not  proceeding  until  today  that  the 
debate  on  Thursday  afternoon  had  some  in- 
fluence. I  have  indicated  to  the  president  of 
the  gallery  and  to  the  representative  of  one 
TV  corporation  that  I  would  be  quite  pleased, 
now  that  this  is  amended  and  the  practice  is 
now  pretty  well  as  it  was,  perhaps  in  the 
longer  term  to  discuss  some  of  the  wider 
implications  of  the  present  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  the 
minister  has  seen  fit  to  bring  in  these  amend- 
ments, which  substantially  satisfy  the  objec- 
tions that  my  colleagues  and  I  have  put  for- 
ward. The  question,  however,  remains  as  to 
the  necessity  for  section  3  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  matters  were  adequately 
handled  by  the  presiding  provincial,  county 
and  supreme  court  judges  in  their  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  speak  to  that  point 
now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  sorry,  I  should  have 
really  covered  that  point,  because  that  was  a 
reasonable  point  raised  at  the  time  as  well. 

You  recall  I  traced  some  of  the  history  be- 
hind this  relating  to  a  former  request  from 
one  of  the  corporations  to  come  into  a  court 
to  actually  take  pictures  of  an  adoption  pro- 
ceeding. The  judge  declined  the  request.  The 
corporation  appealed  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  asking  on  what  authority 
the  judge  did  this.  I  must  share  with  you 
some  opinion  that  the  judge  did  not  have  the 
authority.  On  the  basis  of  consultation  with 
the  judges,  they  felt  that  rather  than  this  be- 
ing a  matter  left  up  in  the  air,  we  should, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  regularize  the  pres- 
ent practice,  which  section  3  attempts  to  do. 

I  also  did  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  in  the 
criminal  justice  area  in  England  since  1925, 
and  that  section  3  as  now  amended  pretty 
well  reflects  the  wording  of  that  section, 
which  has  been  generally  accepted  practice. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  we  were  debating  this 
earlier  on  second  reading  the  minister  did 
talk  about  the  incident  where  a  television  net- 
work or  station  had  asked  the  minister  for 
permission.  I  think  he  added  a  piece  today 
that  they  had  asked  the  judge  and  been  re- 
fused; I  don't  think  I  heard  of  that  phase 
before.  I  wouldn't  envy  the  minister's  position 


if  he  had  given  permission  on  the  basis  of 
refusal  of  a  judge. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Here's 
that  autonomy  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can  well  imagine  the  judge 
asking  the  minister  to  come  before  him  and 
the  minister  wondering  why  he  was  in  con- 
tempt, because  with  all  great  respect  to  the 
minister's  mighty  powers,  I  dont  think  he 
can  tell  any  judge  or  would  tell  any  judge 
what  he  should  do  in  his  courtroom. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Don't  be  too  surprised. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think  that  the  judge 
can  determine,  with  respect  to  his  courtroom, 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  allow  a  tele- 
vision camera  in  or  not;  and  any  of  the  judges 
I  know  who  are  presently  sitting  wouldn't 
allow  it. 

Now  the  minister  made  reference  to  an 
English  case  and  to  the  English  criminal  prac- 
tice, but  he  hasn't  made  any  reference  to  a 
comparable  English  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Have  you?  Well  you  weren't 
very  clear  on  that.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  English  statute  says? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1925— and  I  make  particular 
reference  to  section  41  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  minister  read  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes. 

No  person  shall 

(a)  take  or  attempt  to  take  in  any  court 
any  photograph  or,  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion, make  or  attempt  to  make  in  any  court 
any  portrait  or  sketch  of  any  person  being 
a  judge  of  the  court  or  a  juror  or  a  wit- 
ness or  a  party  to  any  proceeding  before 
the  court,  whether  civil  or  criminal;  or 

(b)  publish  any  photograph,  portrait  or 
sketch,  taken  or  made  in  contravention  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  reproduction  thereof;  and  if  any  per- 
son acts  in  contravention  of  this  section, 
he  shall  on  summary  conviction  be  liable  in 
respect  of  each  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing £50. 

And  then,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  they 
go  on  to  define  what  the  expression  "court" 
means,    the    expression    "judge,"    and: 

A  photograph,  portrait  or  sketch  shall  be 
(deemed  to  be  a  photograph,  portrait  or 
sketch  taken  or  made  in  court  if  it  is  taken 
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or  made  in  the  courtroom  or  in  the  building 
or  in  the  precincts  of  the  building  in  which 
the  court  is  held. 

This  is  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1925,  15  and 
16,  George  V,  chapter  86;  which  of  course 
has  been  the  law  or  England  since  1925. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  very  interesting.  I  wasn't 
aware  of  the  section  in  the  English  statutes.  I 
know  I  have  seen  in  the  English  newspapers 
very  good  sketches  of  what  has  gone  on  in 
the  court.  It  may  all  have  been  done  by 
memory  or  it  may  be  that  the  section,  insofar 
as  sketches  go,  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  see 
no  great  necessity  for  the  codification.  If  the 
minister  feels  this  is  a  matter  of  urgent  and 
vital  principle,  I  don't  think  it  is  doing  any 
harm  in  its  present  phraseology,  particularly 
since  the  amendments  are  there.  We  will 
support  it  as  amended  even  though  we  see  no 
great  necessity  for  having  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  in  a  difficult  position  in 
getting  up  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause frankly  I  think  the  minister  is  acting  in 
bad  faith  towards  the  media  of  the  province 
in  the  way  in  which  he  is  going  ahead  with 
the  bill  today,  rather  than  giving  more  time 
in  which  they  could  make  their  opinions  felt. 

Today  I  have  been  in  touch  with  a  number 
of  people  from  various  news  organizations 
and  they  have  expressed  varying  degrees  of 
concern— in  certain  cases  very  severe  con- 
cern—about the  bill.  They  would  very  much 
like  to  have  the  chance  to  sit  down  with  the 
minister  in  order  to  talk  about  the  code  of 
conduct  which  he  is  bringing  forward. 

As  the  minister  says,  the  amendments  he  is 
suggesting  do  vary  the  intent  of  the  bill  as  it 
was  originally  put  forward.  Nevertheless  they 
are  done  in  a  slap-dash,  last-minute  kind  of 
fashion— the  question  of  penalties  is  not  dealt 
with;  the  question  of  the  limbo  in  which 
microphones  and  radio  reporters  are  left  is 
not  dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  deal  with  that 
point  about  microphones  now  that  you  have 
raised  it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  section  that 
deals  with  the  radio  man  and  his  microphone. 
I  think  that  your  legal  colleagues  will  point 
out  to  you  that  that  is  really  not  covered  by 
this  Act  at  all,  and  you  might  well  want  to 


take  it  that  that  would  be  covered  by  the  new 
Right  to  Privacy  Act  with  respect  to  record- 
ing—in fact  that  goes  to  this  whole  question 
of  the  electronic  devices  used  for  recording. 
There  is  no  prohibition  by  virtue  of  this 
statute  with  respect  to  that  equipment  to 
which  you  now  make  reference,  but  it  may 
well  be  covered  by  another  federal  statute, 
and  that  federal  statute  would  no  doubt 
particularly  exempt  recording  that  goes  on 
in  courtrooms  for  purposes  of  the  record. 

I'm  glad  you  raised  that  point.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  point  is  not  specifically  dealt 
with  by  this  statute. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  ridic- 
ulous way  to  handle  this  particular  question. 
Given  this  Act  alone,  without  the  federal 
Right  to  Privacy  Act,  the  fact  that  the  Act 
chooses  to  speak  out  on  sketching  and  on 
photography  and  on  TV  and  motion  pictures 
being  taken  in  or  around  a  courtroom,  and  is 
silent  about  the  use  of  tape  recorders,  would 
suggest  that  therefore  taoe  recorders  arc  by 
omission  permitted,  except  for  that  federal 
Act. 

It  seems  to  me,  provincially,  that  we  ought 
to  be  making  our  own  rules  about  these 
things,  if  this  is  a  code  of  conduct,  Tather 
than  relying  on  a  federal  Act  which  was 
directed  to  another  purpose  and  not  to  the 
tape  recording  of  public  proceedings:  or  nro- 
ceerlings  that  a  few  of  us  have  thought  were 
public  proceedings. 

As  I  say,  I'm  in  a  quandary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  have  been  consulting  with  my 
colleagues  here  about  simply  moving  a  mo- 
tion to  adiourn  the  debate  on  the  committee 
stase  of  this  bill  for  several  days  until  the 
various  news  organizations  can  have  in  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  with  the  minister.  I 
would  hope  that  even  now  he  would  acrree 
to  that. 

I  know  he  has  been  in  consultation  over 
the  lunch  hour  with  some  of  these  people 
who  picked  up  the  phone  and  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  minister.  It  happens  that 
although  the  bill  was  published  on  Nov.  14— 
or  given  first  reading  on  Nov.  14— like  im 
other  group  that  is  affected  by  legislation 
around  here,  newspaper  publishers  and  edi- 
tors and  the  other  people  who  are  concerned 
with  this  kind  of  media  operation,  are  eoing 
about  their  own  affairs.  They  have  things 
thnt  are  pressing;  they  have  to  get  news 
broadcasts  together,  they  have  to  do  the  things 
that  are  done.  The  reason  the  journalists 
aren't  here  rieht  now— as  the  minister  well 
knows— is  that  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
after   every   question   period    they    have   im- 
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mediate  news  to  get  out.  That  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  work  force  in 
the  gallery  in  order  to  cover  this  particular 
debate. 

A  group  as  well  informed  as  the  newspaper 
and  media  owners  and  operators  and  editors 
of  the  province  are  still  at  a  real  handicap, 
when  something  comes  up  that  vitally  affects 
their  interests,  because  of  time  and  the  way 
in  which  this  Legislature  is  used  as  a  sausage 
machine.  The  minister  has  asked  for  time.  He 
knows  that  I  happen  to  be  notifying  the  vari- 
ous media  of  what  is  happening.  The  report- 
ers in  the  gallery  send  information  off  to  their 
editors;  some  letters  get  through,  despite  the 
federal  postal  service  and  the  fire  at  Ter- 
minal A. 

People  are  concerned  about  it.  The  editor 
of  the  Hamilton  Spectator  is  writing  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  about  the 
Judicature  Act;  a  letter  I  presume  the  mimV 
ter  has  not  yet  received. 

The  people  at  the  CBC  are  drafting  a 
reply.  The  people  responsible  for  the  news 
operation  at  the  CBC  in  Ontario  are  drafting 
a  reply  to  the  minister,  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, which  I  presume  the  minister  has  not 
yet  received.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
began  to  draft  that  last  Friday  or  whether 
they  began  to  draft  it  a  week  and  a  half  ago; 
but  nevertheless  they  haven't  been  able  to 
put  their  opinion  in  the  minister's  hands, 
nor  to  sit  down  with  him. 

The  people  at  CFTO  are  very  concerned 
and  very  upset.  They  have  managed  to  get  on 
the  telephone  to  the  minister.  Maybe  they 
can  even  get  somebody  down  here  to  talk 
to  him  briefly  as  he  is  coming  into  this  place. 
But  they  don't  get  a  chance  to  sit  down  in 
a  reasoned,  calm  and  dispassionate  kind  of 
way;  to  sit  down  with  the  minister  to  work 
out  the  code  of  conduct,  to  work  out  whether 
what  is  now  being  proposed  is  reasonable  or 
not;  or  if  it  is  going  to  be  done  on  a  two- 
stage  process,  to  get  reasonable  assurances 
about  what  the  minister  has  in  mind.  None 
of  that  happens. 

The  editor  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  says- 
well  he  doesn't  like  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
to  talk- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  is  get- 
ting a  bit  repetitious. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  all  entirely  relevant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  not  speaking  to 
the  amendments  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  speaking  to  the  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  Chairman:  No,  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  not  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  editor  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  in  reference  to  these  amendments  to 
the  Judicature  Act,  says  that  it  is  not  his 
paper's  custom  to  get  in  touch  with  ministers 
of  the  Crown  by  telephone  or  by  letter;  they 
speak  on  page  6  of  the  Globe  and  Mail.  And 
so,  therefore,  they  are  considering  whether 
or  not  to  do  that.  I  don't  believe  they  have 
done  that  up  until  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  the  minister  should 
wait  until  it  is  considered— it  might  take  a 
month  or  two. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  people  at  the  Toronto 
Star  are  concerned  as  well,  about  the  rights 
of  their  news  photographers  and  the  general 
rights  of  the  press  in  and  around  courtrooms, 
and  they  are  still  formulating  a  position. 

And  amid  all  of  this,  the  minister  insists  on 
going  ahead  with  the  bill  today  because  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  (Mr. 
Winkler)  tells  him  if  he  doesn't  do  it  today, 
he  may  not  get  to  it  until  some  future  time 
and  he  may  not  get  in. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Aha!  Now  we  know. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Or  because  he  hasn't  got  the 
wit  to  split  the  bill;  put  through  the  business 
about  extra  judges,  which  he  considers  im- 
portant- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  leave  this  matter  until 
it  can  be  discussed  in  a  reasonable  kind  of 
fashion,  with  reasonable  people  who  run 
the  media  in  the  province.  That  is  why  I  say 
the  minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  is  out 
of  order.  He  is  speaking  about  the  timing 
of  the  bill,  and  when  it  is  coming  in.  I 
have  called  for  his  comments  on  two  amend- 
ments the  minister  presented.  If  the  member 
wants  to  discuss  the  amendments,  he  is 
perfectly  in  order.  If  he  wants  to  discuss 
when  the  bill  should  come  into  the  House  or 
when  it  shouldn't  come  in,  he  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right.  I'll  ask  the  minister 
about  some  comments  about  this  and  then 
we'll  get  to  talking  about  the  possible  amend- 
ments. I  don't  want  to  disrupt  this  place.  I 
have    some    respect    for   the   minister.    As    a 
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matter  of  fact,   among  Tories  he  is  one  of 
my  favourites,  and  I  don't  have  many. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  All  the 
member  has  been  doing  is  disrupting. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  really  upset  by  the  way 
the  minister  is  pushing  the  press  around  with 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  be  of  some  help.  I  am  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  concern  of  the  hon.  member. 
He  has  been  very  reasonable. 

He  came  to  me,  following  the  debate  on 
Thursday  and  said  he  wanted  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  reaction  of  some  media  people. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  copies  of 
the  letter  he  had  received.  Let  me  just  share 
this  with  the  House.  I  have  talked  to  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  legislative  assembly 
press  gallery  and  I  have  talked  to  the  news 
director  of  CFTO.  I  was  satisfied,  following 
those  discussions  that  I  was  going  to  satisfy 
their  immediate  concerns  about  sketching  and 
the  definition  of  precincts.  They  were  quite 
satisfied  on  that  basis  that  the  immediacy  for 
a  meeting  was  not  necessary,  if  that  was  my 
intention.  If  it  had  not  been  my  intention, 
they  wanted  the  opportunity  to  plead  the 
case  to  which  the  hon.  member  makes  some 
reference.  They  then  said  that  perhaps  some 
time  later  when  there  is  time  we  could  dis- 
cuss some  other  implications  of  longer  range 
with  respect  to  section  3,  and  I  have  agreed 
to  that. 

I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  certainly  don't  want  the  hon. 
member  to  feel  under  any  circumstances  that 
I  am  pushing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  then  stand  it  down  for 
a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I'll  take  the  responsibility,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  immediate  concern 
with  respect  to  the  people  with  whom  I 
have  talked  and  others  is  now  looked  after, 
because  they  are  satisfied  that  the  present 
practice  is  all  that  is  being  codified.  As  I 
said  to  the  president  of  the  Ontario  press 
gallery  who  put  a  letter  on  my  desk  formally 
this  afternoon  and  to  whom  I  talked  prior 
to  coming  into  the  House,  we  will  sit  down 
with  the  gallery  to  discuss  some  other  aspects 
of  this  which  are  not  as  pressing  now  that  the 
amendments  that  I  have  are  introduced  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  hon.  member  is  entitled  to  make  ftp 
issue  of  whatever  he  likes,  that's  what  this 
House  is  all  about.  I  certainly  would  at  least 


like  to  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
minister  has  responded  in  a  positive  way 
to  the  concerns  that  were  expressed  during 
the  debate  on  principle  last  Thursday,  and 
in  fact  is  bringing  in  the  amendments  which 
the  opposition  seems  to  feel  will  be  reason- 
able and  that  the  member  would  share  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  debating  this  together 
today. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  flout  anything.  I 
am  attempting  to  bring  in  these  amendments 
in  response  to  the  opinions  expressed  on 
Thursday,  which  seem  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  thoughts  of  those  whom  the  hon.  mem- 
l>er  has  contacted  since  the  debate  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    If   I   can   just   say   a   further 
word;  I  had  a  note  here,  which  I  hope  the 
president    of   the    press    gallery    won't   mind 
my  reading  into  the  record,  in  which  he  said: 
We    were    told    Welch    is    going   to    go 
ahead    with    Bill    139    as    of   today.    In    a 
letter    sent    to    him,    the    gallery    formally 
requested    a    delay   to   allow   us    to   study 
the  bill  and  express  our  opinion  on  it.  The 
gallery  opposes  the  principle  that  the  gov- 
ernment regulates  areas  of  our  profession 
without   the   decency  of  a   consultation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  what  this  letter 
says.  I  have  since  talked  to  the  president, 
who  is  satisfied  that  their  main  concern  wis 
the  fact  that  s1  etching  was  going  to  be  pro- 
hibited. I  reinforce  what  I  said,  that  the 
immediate  concerns  have  been  looked  after 
and  th  >\-  are  satisfied,  according  to  the 
president. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  I. .ike- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  minor  and  rather  technical 
point  with  respect  to  the  legislation.  Looking 
at  the  definition  of  iudicial  proceeding,  it 
means  a  proceeding  of  a  court  of  record.  It 
is  my  understanding,  although  I  ha\ 
checked  this  carefully  and  I  wish  I  had,  that 
this  Legislature,  for  instance,  is  pnn'sih 
a  court  of  record.  Tf  that  is  true,  if  that  is 
the  case,  and  I  l>elieve  it  is,  then  I  think 
we  are  up  against  sonic  rather  minor  diffi- 
culties- 
Mr.  Renwick:  He  has  got  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —with  respect  to  what  goes  on 
iust  beyond  the  door. 
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Mr.  Oassidy:  I  told  you  there  was  censor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  have  the  minister 
check  that  and  let  me  know.  Would  he  let 
me  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  glad  to  look 
into  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize 
with  the  point  that  my  friend,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre,  makes.  Of  course  if  he 
wished  to  call  for  adjournment  of  the  debate 
and  force  a  division  on  it,  we  would  support 
him.  I  don't  happen  to  share  the  specific 
concern  which  he  has,  but  I  understand  his 
concern,  I  understand  why  he  is  upset  about 
it;  and1  I  also  appreciate  the  remarks  which 
the  minister  has  just  made. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  it  is  very  important.  I 
think  the  minister  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  the  objections  which  were  of 
concern  to  me  in  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  artist  sketch  part  of  it,  and  I  recognize 
that  it  doesn't  cover  the  radio  or  a  record- 
ing machine  in  court.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, at  the  penalty— which  we  will  come  to 
in  due  course— which  I  accept  as  a  necessary 
penalty;  if  you  are  going  to  make  this  kind 
of  a  prohibition,  you  have  got  to  enforce  it. 

But  you  have  now  introduced  this  amend- 
ment which  substitutes  "precincts"  for  "en- 
vironments," and  you  referred  in  the  explana- 
tory note  to  the  Oxford  and  Webster  diction- 
aries, which  define  the  precincts  as  "the  space 
enclosed  by  the  walls  or  other  boundaries  of 
a  particular  place  or  building."  My  concern  is 
the  words  "or  other  boundaries." 

■Does  it  mean,  for  example,  that  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  famous  iron  fence  around 
Osgoode  Hall  is  part  of  the  precincts  of 
Osgoode  Hall?  Does  it  mean,  on  the  court- 
house on  University  Ave.,  the  county  court- 
house for  the  judicial  district  of  York,  that  a 
picture  cannot  be  taken  outside  where  the 
water  fountain  is  but  it  can  be  taken  on  the 
sidewalk?  So  far  as  the  old  city  hall  is  con- 
cerned, where  many  of  the  magistrates'  or  the 
provincial  court  judges'  criminal  jurisdiction 
is  exercised,  can  the  pictures  be  taken  on  the 
steps  of  the  old  city  hall?  Can  they  be  taken 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  old  city  hall? 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  impose  this  kind  of  a  penalty,  and  if  it  in 
fact  meets  the  need  which  the  minister  feels 


must  be  met  by  passing  this  legislation,  would 
he  consider  inserting  in  subsection  1  of  section 
68(a)  an  actual  definition  of  the  phrase  "pre- 
cincts of  the  building"  to  mean  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  walls  of  the  building?  It  would 
allow  us  to  do  away  with  this  nebulous  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  photographer  was 
placing  himself  in  jeopardy  by  taking  a  photo- 
graph outside  the  city  hall  of  a  person  de- 
scending the  city  hall  steps,  or  outside  the 
courthouse  on  University  Ave.  because  he 
happens  to  be  standing  by  the  fountain,  or  in 
the  precincts  of  Osgoode  Hall,  outside  the 
building  but  in  the  area  surrounded  by  the 
iron  fence. 

I  move  the  amendment  for  what  it's  worth. 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  that  subsection  (1)  of 
section  68(a)  as  contained  in  section  3  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing clause:  (c)  "precincts  of  the  building 
means  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  building.' 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  having  trouble  with  the 
English  language  there.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  should  be  "precincts  means"  or  "precincts 
mean." 

Mr.  Singer:  The  parliamentary  draftsman 
will  fix  it  up  for  you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  leave  that  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  hon.  member  would  allow  us  to  deal 
with  the  two  amendments  that  are  before  us 
first,  and  then  we  will  deal  with  that  one? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
since  you  have  more  authority  than  I  have,  I 
will  allow  you  to  do  whatever  you  see  fit.  The 
minister— because  they  are  all  related  to  the 
same  section— introduced  his  two  amendments 
at  once  and  as  I  understand  it  we  have  both 
of  them.  I  thought  it  made  sense  to  put  the 
third  one  in  now  and  deal  with  each  of  them 
seriatim. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  de- 
bate on  second  reading  of  this  bill  as  I  had 
commitments  outside  the  city  last  Thursday. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  initial  changes 
suggested  by  my  colleagues  in  the  opposition 
were  considered  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  he  has  come  to  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  two  particular  points  that  had  been 
raised  at  that  time. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  dealing  now 
with  sketches  and  graphic  portraits,  I  am,  I 
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think,  content  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  particular  im- 
mediate concerns  of  members  of  the  news 
broadcasting  media  have  been  answered  con- 
cerning the  matters  they  thought  were  most 
important.  The  matters  of  the  graphic  portrait 
or  sketch,  I  think,  can  safely  be  left  if  we 
look  at  the  precincts  of  the  building  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  amendment 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Surely  I  think  we  are  resolving  the  prob- 
lems which  might  become  a  matter  of  in- 
convenience or  nuisance  to  the  court  if  we 
restrict  the  photographing  that  is  likely  to 
occur  to  the  building  itself.  If  one  looks  at 
the  use  of  the  word  precincts,  as  at  least  I 
would  understand  it,  when  we're  talking 
about  the  precincts  of  this  chamber,  we 
would  expect  that  the  deliberations  going  on 
here  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  certain 
persons  if  we  said  that  the  precincts  of  this 
chamber  perhaps  included  the  lobbies  on 
each  side  or  the  area  immediately  in  front 
of  the  chamber. 

However,  the  Legislature  might,  in  its 
wisdom,  consider  that  the  precincts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  the  entire  building.  I  could  see 
that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  extension  to 
look  at  that  definition  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  room  and  the  adjacent  100  ft  shall 
we  say,  to  the  building  itself.  To  go  outside 
the  building,  though,  probably  is  being  a 
little  overly  sensitive  on  the  idea  of  the 
precincts  of  this  Legislature. 

Similarly,  I  think  if  we  can  define  the 
word  precincts  to  mean  within  the  building 
in  which  the  court  of  proceeding  is  being 
held,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  re- 
solve any  particular  problem  that  might  come 
up  when  a  judge,  who  might  be  somewhat 
more  sensitive  than  his  fellows,  deals  with  a 
photographer  who  might  have  crossed  his 
path— to  the  photographer's  or  the  artist's 
regret. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  amendment  made 
bv  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  is  worthy 
of  consideration  as  we  define  precincts. 
Otherwise,  I  think  the  amendments  brought 
forward  in  this  section  are  satisfactory.  With 
the  minister's  undertaking  to  give  further 
consideration,  at  least  to  the  members  of  the 
media  as  they  look  at  other  concerns,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  support  these  amend- 
ments and  to  complete  this  debate  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  take  a  chance  on  an 
editorial  in  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  just  wanted  to  speak 
to  the  amendment  proposed  to  me  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  just  to  share  in 
the  spirit  in  this  type  of  exchange.  Once 
again  the  two  principles  involved  are  in 
section  3. 

One,  of  course,  was  to  preserve  the  physi- 
cal dignity  of  the  court  process  itself;  and 
here  we're  talking  about  the  courtroom.  Of 
course  that  particular  matter  isn't  of  imme- 
diate concern  when  we  talk  about  the  pre- 
cincts. But  we're  talking,  as  well,  about  the 
personal  dignity  of  those  who  participate. 

Now  the  question  is  that  if  we're  going 
to  be  consistent  on  that  point— and  I  really 
want  to  discuss  this— if  we  confine  it  imme- 
diately to  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
building  itself,  that  means  as  soon  as  the  door 
of  the  building  opens  and  the  person  sticks 
their  nose  out  that  door  he  can  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Now  there  has  to  be  a  boundary  someplace, 
I  appreciate  that.  And  I  assume  that  the 
concept  of  precinct,  including  the  phrase 
"or  other  boundaries,"  would  in  fact  go  to 
the  iron  gate  at  Osgoode  Hall,  the  general 
grounds  upon  which  the  building  is  estab- 
lished. This  is  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
further  ingredient  to  this  prohibition,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  location  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  that  it  has  to  be  an  individual 
known  to  the  photographer  to  be  involved 
in  some  judicial  process. 

I  must  simply  share  with  you  that  I'm 
concerned  that  if,  in  fact,  we  confine  it  to 
the  physical  boundary  of  the  building,  we 
perhaps  would  not  be  going  that  extra  step 
that's  necessary  to  preserve  that  other  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  the  privacy  issue  as 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  to  at  least 
let  them  get  off  the  so-called  property  of  the 
courthouse  before  being  subjected  to  what- 
ever anybody  else  is  subjected  to  in  any  other 
public  place. 

To  be  very  honest  with  the  committee, 
there  is  no  question  that  in  accepting  the  con- 
cept of  precinct  as  it  was  used  in  the  English 
statute,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the  English 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  English  court  talking 
about  the  walls  or  other  boundaries  of  a 
particular  piece  of  building,  at  that  stage  it 
would  talk  about  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  building  in  which  the  court  was  being 
held.  Otherwise,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  we  would  have  this  situation  of  people 
taking  pictures  of  individuals  known  to  them 
to  be  involved  in  some  judicial  proceeding  as 
soon  as  they  stuck  their  nose  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 
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I  am  very  concerned— and  I  make  no 
apology— that  as  far  as  it  is  practical  and  as 
far  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  I  think  the  impor- 
tant word  is  "reasonable,"  to  protect  people 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  from  undue  pub- 
licity insofar  as  the  judicial  process  is  con- 
cerned; keeping  in  mind— let  me  say  it— that 
there  has  to  be  a  boundary  some  place  that, 
once  they  step  beyond  it,  they  can  in  fact  be 
subjected  to  this. 

I  would  be  concerned  about  the  restric- 
tiveness  of  the  definition  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  rather  than  preserving  the  phrase  from 
the  Oxford  dictionary,  which  I  shared  with 
the  members  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  wondering,  did  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  want  to  comment 
on  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Riverdale? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Would  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  defer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  and  then  he  can  speak 
next? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Certainly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
with  the  member  for  Riverdale  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  lack  of  real  definition,  having  in 
mind  the  penalty  involved.  I  think  I  raised 
that  question  last  Thursday  when  we  were 
dealing  with  the  term  "environs." 

When  you  look  at  the  courthouse  on 
University  Ave.,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  practical  situation  if  people  leave  that 
building  through  what  I  suppose  is  the  back 
portion  of  it  and  get  out  into  the  portion 
which  mingles  between  the  city  hall  portion 
and  the  building.  This  kind  of  thing  gives 
me  great  concern  if  someone  at  that  stage 
could  in  fact  incur  this  kind  of  a  penalty. 

I  would  have  to  support  the  member  for 
Riverdale  in  this  because  again  I  think  if 
there  is  a  fine  of  this  kind,  there  should  be 
some  straight  answer  as  to  what  the  offence 
is— and  there  should  not  be  ambiguity  about 
it.  So  with  that  in  mind,  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may,  I  only  want  to 
make  about  two  responses  to  the  minister. 

In  proposing  the  amendment,  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  accuracy,  so 
that   a  person  who  might  be  infringing  the 


law  would  be  subject  to  this  heavy  penalty 
without  necessarily  knowing  that  he  was 
infringing  the  law.  I  think  accuracy  must  be 
an  overriding  consideration;  and,  if  I  may 
use  a  dreadful  term,  the  specificity  of  the 
definition  is  very  important  from  that  point 
of  view  so  the  person  knows  the  point  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  act  without  transgres- 
sing the  law.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point— and  the  minister  used 
the  term  "reasonable"— is  that  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  "reasonable"  is  the  question  to 
be  put  when  you  are  deciding  when  the 
public  interest  and  the  private  interest  are 
each  to  be  recognized,  because  that  is  always 
a  difficult  problem.  The  minister  can  use  the 
word  "reasonable"  if  he  wishes,  because  he 
likes  that  kind  of  pall  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness even  with  a  certain  amount  of  indecision 
in  the  thought  processes  about  it.  But  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  courthouses  are 
public  property  in  the  first  place,  so  that  the 
restriction  which  you  are  imposing  is  a  re- 
striction imposed  on  the  use  of  public  prop- 
erty by  the  citizenry,  for  what  you  consider 
to  be  an  overriding  purpose  with  which  I 
happen  to  agree,  that  is  the  dignity  of  the 
court  proceedings  in  the  sense  that  the  min- 
ister has  enunciated  it.  The  person's  private 
interest  surely  does  not  mean  that  once  he 
steps  out  of  the  doorway,  or  as  he  steps  out 
of  the  doorway  onto  public  property,  that 
he's  not  at  that  point  in  time  a  member  of 
the  public. 

All  right.  I'll  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  private  citizen  who  doesn't  want  to  be 
photographed  to  leave  the  courthouse  on  Uni- 
versity Ave.  by  one  of  any  number  of  exits, 
and  similarly  with  the  city  hall  and  with 
Osgoode  Hall.  I'm  just  suggesting  that  if  the 
citizen's  privacy  is  to  be  protected  there 
comes  a  point  at  which  it  no  longer  deserves 
that  protection,  and  the  minister  presumably 
wants  it  somewhere  out  where  he  steps  on  a 
sort  of  common  sidewalk  surrounding  a  court- 
house, which  is  a  public  thoroughfare.  He 
wants  it  extended  that  far. 

I  think  at  that  point  the  minister  has  to 
give  weight  to  the  necessity  of  accuracy,  be- 
cause I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  imagine  the 
minister  knows,  at  what  point  the  courthouse 
property  on  University  Ave.  stops.  We  do 
know  at  Osgoode  Hall  because  of  the  iron 
fence;  we  don't  know  about  the  city  hall.  I 
don't  know,  for  example,  whether  or  not  the 
city  hall  precincts,  as  the  minister  is  going  to 
use  them,  encompasses  the  grass  space  in 
front  of  the  city  hall  on  either  side  of  the 
cenotaph. 
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It's  for  those  reasons  that  I  would  think 
that  if  one  wants  to  balance  off  the  various 
interests  the  interest  of  accuracy  should  take 
precedence  over  the  privacy  of  the  citizen  in 
that  situation,  and  we  would  in  that  way,  I 
think,  meet  the  public  need. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  going 
to  pursue  the  idea  of  adjourning  the  debate 
any  further.  I  see  the  minister  has  made  his 
decision  that  he  doesn't  wish  to  do  that  and 
one  knows  what  the  result  of  the  vote  would 
be. 

In  a  very  general  way  I  would  just  like  to 
put  on  the  record  the  fact  that  if  tomorrow, 
or  the  next  day  or  next  week,  the  TV  stations 
and  other  people  in  the  media  come  back  to 
this  minister,  it  is  because  in  the  same  way 
the  government  has  systematically  been  alien- 
ating groups  like  farmers,  teachers,  hospital 
workers  and  so  forth,  the  government  now 
quite  gratuitously  is  taking  a  similar  kind  of 
step  in  regard  to  the  media  of  the  province 
in  not  giving  them  reasonable  time  for  an 
opportunity  for  consultation  about  this  par- 
ticular bill  which  affects,  in  a  very  funda- 
mental way,  the  rights  of  journalists  when 
they  are  covering  judicial  proceedings.  I  think 
that  should  go  on  the  record. 

Under  some  substantial  pressure  the  minis- 
ter did  meet  with  the  president  of  the  press 
gallery  in  a  quick  corridor  conversation  dur- 
ing the  question  period  today.  He  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stuebing  of  CFTO  and 
he  will  presumably  be  seeing  some  communi- 
cations from  newspapers  and  the  media  over 
the  next  few  days. 

Perhaps  it  should  go  on  record  as  well,  if 
anybody  from  the  media  is  reading  this  de- 
bate in  the  next  couple  of  days,  that  if  you 
know  how  it  feels  now  to  be  treated  this  way 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  government 
has  been  systematically  treating  many  groups 
in  Ontario  society,  not  just  for  the  last  few 
months,  but  over  the  last  many  years.  It's  an 
arrogant  way  in  which  the  government  is 
proceeding  and  I  want  that  to  go  on  record. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  being 
repetitious. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this. 
We  now  have  a  code  of  conduct  in  effect.  I 
do  thank  the  minister  for  at  least  making 
some  changes  to  the  very  unworkable  pro- 
visions which  were  put  forward  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  when  it  was  debated  last  week.  We 


now  have  a  code  of  conduct  and  there  is  a 
commitment  by  the  minister  that  if  anybody 
wants  to  sit  down  with  him  in  the  next 
coming  months  that  he  will  sit  down  with 
them.  Okay. 

The  minister,  though,  has  been  around 
politics  long  enough,  and  around  the  Legisla- 
ture long  enough,  to  know  very  well  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  make  any  changes  that 
might  be  considered  desirable— in  the  balance, 
as  he's  putting  it,  of  the  public  interest  and 
public  access  to  the  courts,  versus  the  private 
interests  of  the  people  involved— it  is  much 
easier  to  make  those  changes  before  the 
legislation  is  introduced  than  afterwards. 

After  today  there  will  be  a  code  enshrined 
in  legislation,  and  there  has  never  been  one 
before.  It  will  therefore  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult if  the  electronic  media,  which  tend  to 
get  the  back  of  the  hand  from  this  Legislature 
in  general  anyway— after  all  they  can't  briflg 
their  cameras  into  this  place,  let  alone  into 
the  courts— it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for 
them  to  get  changes  that  might  be  workable, 
practicable  and  desirable,  than  it  would  have 
been  had  there  been  reasonable  consultation 
beforehand. 

Thirdly,  the  problem  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  member  for  Riverdale  I  think  is  a  very 
real  one.  Perhaps  once  again,  as  a  former 
working  journalist  who  has  worked  on  dailv 
as  well  as  weekly  newspapers,  I  can  sav  to 
the  minister  that  photographers,  whether  the\ 
be  still  photographers,  movie  photographers 
or  TV  photographers,  aren't  all  necessarily 
journalists  who  also  write,  and  they  certainly 
aren't  necessarily  lawyers. 

For  that  matter,  some  photographers  ha\e 
a  very  strong  visual  sense,  but  not  too  strong 
a  verbal  sense,  if  the  minister  sees  the  dis- 
tinction. In  other  words,  if  you  ask  them  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  "precincts"  and 
to  know  where  the  magic  line  is  outside  the 
University  Ave.  courthouse  or  the  Daly  St. 
courthouse  in  Ottawa,  they  mav  find  that  very 
difficult  to  follow.  If  the  minister  is  looking 
for  a  code  which  is  reasonable  and  which  is 
enforceable  and  through  which  everybody 
knows  where  they  stand,  given  a  degree  of 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  that  are  proposed 
in  the  amendment,  then  I  would  suggest  very 
stronglv  that  the  proposal  of  the  member  for 
Riverdale  be  accepted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  debated  last 
Thursday  the  uncertainty*  of  the  word  "en- 
virons," the  minister  quite  rightly  reacted  by 
saying:  "Okay,  we'll  try  and  give  it  greater 
certainty."  The  member  for  Lakeshore  and  I 
in  fact  were  disagreeing,  because  I  said  that 
the  minister  had  referred  to  the  courthouse 
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steps  and  the  member  for  Lakeshore  said: 
"No,  it  is  within  but  not  without."  Now  it 
turns  out  that  it  is  without  to  some  indeter- 
minate line. 

At  least  it  isn't  across  the  street  to  the  pub 
which  is  opposite  the  courthouse  in  Ottawa, 
and  isn't  down  around  the  corner  from 
Osgoode  Hall  here  in  Toronto.  At  least  that's 
clear.  But  where  the  line  is,  is  still  not  ulti- 
mately clear.  Given  the  penalty  of  $10,000, 
which  is  a  very  severe  penalty— after  all,  that 
is  as  much  as  some  of  these  photographers 
actually  make  in  a  year— it  seems  to  me  that 
a  clear,  simple,  enforceable  line  should  be 
drawn  at  this  time. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  That's  the 
maximum. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  the  maximum,  but 
that's  what  they  are  putting  themselves  to 
risk  for,  whether  or  not  that's  what  the  court 
would  impose. 

But  you  leave  it  open  to  a  photographer  to 
be  hounded.  You  leave  it  open  for  a  judge  to 
go  after  a  photographer.  You  leave  it  open  to 
people  who  make  $50,000  a  year,  who  are 
learned  in  the  law,  to  go  after  these  people 
who  are  perhaps  in  fact  more  ignorant  than 
anything  else  in  terms  of  the  application  of 
the  bill. 

I'll  have  some  other  comments  on  the  first 
two  amendments.  If  the  minister  himself  is 
saying  that  right  now  he's  looking  for  some- 
thing of  an  interim  measure  so  he  can  get  his 
extra  judges;  so  that  the  present  practice  can 
be  codified  so  that  he  can  then  sit  down  over 
a  period  of  time  with  CFTO  and  CBC  and 
the  other  people  who  are  concerned  with  see- 
ing whether  some  longer  term  changes  might 
be  worked  out,  then  I  would  have  thought 
that  he  could  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  for  now  and  then  come 
back  in  six  months  or  a  year's  time  and  at 
that  time,  if  in  his  best  judgement  the  defini- 
tion of  "precincts"  really  ought  to  be  widened 
to  go  to  the  street  from  the  courthouse  door, 
then  do  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it's  decided 
that  under  certain  conditions,  certain  kinds  of 
cameras  can  be  allowed,  let's  say  into  the 
anterooms  but  not  into  the  chambers  them- 
selves, then  that  can  be  done  at  that  time, 
too.  But  don't  leave  it  in  a  fuzzy  state— and 
that's  what  the  minister  is  doing  unless  he 
accepts  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee  that  we  deal  with 
the  amendments  individually  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  has  moved  that  subsections 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  68(a)  as  contained  in 


section  3  of  the  bill  be  amended. 
Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible 
to  talk  to  the  section  after  it  is  amended,  then 
I  will  simply  go  ahead.  If  not,  I  would  like  to 
talk  now.  I'd  like  to  know  also  whether  the 
minister  is  willing  to  agree  to  the  member  for 
Riverdale's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  seem  to  the  Chair 
that  any  discussion  on  the  amendment  should 
be  made  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay;  just  for  the  record,  I 
don't  necessarily  have  the  support  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  on  this.  It's  a  matter 
on  which  people  can  legitimately  differ.  I 
am  a  journalist  by  background;  the  member 
for  Riverdale,  like  the  minister,  is  a  lawyer 
bv  training  and  practice. 

It's  obvious  that  everybody  in  the  House 
will  welcome  this  change,  which  removes  one 
of  the  real  ambiguities  from  the  bill.  The 
permission  of  the  right  to  sketch  in  court 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

I  would  just  say,  personally,  that  I  think 
that  with  modern  technology  both  tape  re- 
corders and  cameras  can  be  put  into  a  court- 
room under  the  control  of  the  judge;  and 
that  is  with  the  powers  of  regulation  of 
courtroom  discipline  the  judge  has.  This  is 
no  different  than  permitting  the  reporter  for 
the  written  press  to  go  in  with  his  pen. 

That  position  has  got  to  be  accepted  and 
has  got  to  be  understood  in  an  age  when 
people  derive  well  over  half  of  their  in- 
formation about  what's  happening  in  current 
affairs  not  from  the  written  press  but  from 
the  electronic  media. 

I  know  the  minister  wouldn't  agree  to  a 
bill  that  deprived  reporters  going  into  a 
courtroom  of  their  pencils  or  pens.  That 
would  be  absurd.  But  yet  that  is  what  he  is 
doing  with  the  prohibition  of  photography  or 
of  TV  recording,  or  by  inference  of  micro- 
phone recording,  of  tape  recording  anything 
that  happened  within  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  at  least  personally,  I 
cannot  agree  with  that  and  I  wish  this  section 
was  not  being  passed  in  its  present  form. 

The  amendment  itself  is  welcome,  and  I 
would  support  that  particular  amendment 
referring  to  sketching. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour- 
Mr.   Roy:   Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say 
this  on  the  amendment  to  clarify  the  remarks 
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made  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 
Last  week  we  suggested  this  amendment  to 
the  minister  because  it  appeared  somewhat 
ridiculous  that  you  would  let  reporters  go  in 
and  scratch  on  their  pads  to  make  notes  and 
yet  not  let  them  make  a  sketch. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it's  important 
to  clarify  for  the  record  something  that  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  said  about  deny- 
ing the  electronic  media  the  right  to  photo- 
graph or  to  have  their  cameras  in  a  court- 
room. This  is  not  a  strict  denial  of  the  press 
to  communicate  through  their  media  what  is 
'jjoing  on  in  the  courtroom.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  electronic  press,  for  instance, 
giving  their  comments  over  radio  as  to  what 
happened  in  a  courtroom.  They  can  be 
present  personally.  The  only  prohibition  is  for 
them  to  record,  or  have  the  electronic  equip- 
ment in  the  courtroom. 

It  is  not,  as  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
said  that  you  are  denying  the  public,  through 
that  media  press  of  what  happened  in  the 
courtroom.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
electronic  media  filming  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  courtroom.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  reporter,  in  fact,  using  electronic 
equipment  to  say  what  went  on  in  a  court- 
room. 

The  only  prohibition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
stop  cameras  from  filming,  for  instance,  inside 
the  courtroom.  This  would  prevent  people 
from  running  around  the  place  taking  photo- 
graphs during  the  court  proceedings.  And 
we  must  do  this  if  we  are  to  keep  some 
respect  for  the  courts.  This  is  necessary,  for 
our  system  to  function  adequately.  I  don't 
think  you  could,  for  instance,  allow  the  re- 
cording of  a  witness  who  is  giving  his  evi- 
dence; or  the  filming  of  the  judge  giving  his 
charge  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction that  has  to  be  made.  It  is  not  an 
absolute  denial.  The  reporter  can  film  outside 
the  precinct;  give  his  comments  over  tele- 
vision or  over  radio.  I  think  that  point  should 
be  clear;  we  should  get  that  situation  cleared 
up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
says  that  a  television  reporter  can,  in  fact, 
have  himself  photographed,  from  the  steps 
of  the  courthouse,  I  suppose,  or  at  least 
outside  of  the  courthouse,  giving  a  com- 
mentary on  what  had  gone  on  inside.  And 
a  radio  reporter  can- 
Mr.  Roy:  He  can  also  photograph  a  wit- 
ness. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  A  radio  reporter  can  do  that 
as  well.  A  print  reporter's  notebook  looks  like 
this;  however  a  radio  reporter's  notebook  is 
two  items;  one  is  like  this  and  the  other  is 
the  tape  in  his  tape  recorder.  A  television 
reporter's  notebook  consists  of  the  visual  re- 
cord on  film  or  on  video  tape  in  addition  to 
whatever  notes  he  may  have  made.  That's 
the  point  which  is  ignored  by  the  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  law  in  general;  and  I  don^ 
speak  specifically  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  on  that. 

I  am  quite  critical  at  times  about  the 
superficiality  of  some  of  the  coverage  by  the 
electronic  media  of  important  affairs  of  state, 
including  trials  and,  this  place,  the  Legis- 
lature, but  I  think  the  point  is  still,  never- 
theless, well  taken,  that  their  notebooks  in- 
clude the  audio  or  visual  record  and  not 
simply  what  they  can  put  down  on  paper. 
This  is  a  point  which  everybody  else  who 
has  spoken  on  the  debate  has  ignored  in  their 
concern  about  the  dignity  of  the  courtroom. 
One  can't  help  but  wonder  whether  maybe 
a  few  judges,  like  the  fellow  who  ordered 
$2.16  an  hour  in  his  arbitration  when  the 
minimum  wage  is  higher  than  that,  perhaps 
shouldn't  be  brought  up  to  date,  face  to  face 
with  the  realities  of  the  modern  world  by 
having  that  exposure  to  the  media,  in  the 
way  that  that  fellow  clearly  wasn't. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  put  on  the  record  my 
concern  about  this.  I  know  that  this  concern 
is-  shared  by  people  in  the  electronic  media. 
It  is  of  less  importance  to  people  in  the  writ- 
ten media  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
and  have  always  had  access.  Now  that  they 
have  been  assured  that  they  can  also  sketch, 
the  right  to  photograph  or  not  to  photograph 
is  not  so  important  to  them  as  long  as  they 
can  sketch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
minister's  amendment  as  previously  read  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

I  will  now  read  the  minister's  further 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  subclause 
(iii)  of  clause  (a)  of  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 682  as  contained  in  section  3  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  "environs 
of  the  room  or"  in  the  first  line  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "precincts  of  the." 

Mrs.    Campbell:    Mr.    Chairman,    on    that 
point,    would    it   not   be   appropriate  at  this 
time  to  put  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale  and  then  the  amend- 
ment itself? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that's  reasonable. 
The  House  is  being  asked  to  vote  on  the  use 
of  the  word  "precincts"  and  connected  with 
it  has  been  an  amendment  which  has  been 
introduced  subsequent  to  that  defining  pre- 
cincts1. I  haevn't  heard  from  either  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  or  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  with  respect  to  that.  If  they  have  any 
comments,  I  would  like  to  have  them.  My 
concern  is  that  if  we  are  not  very  careful 
here  we  will  have  the  Toronto  situation  dic- 
tate the  practice  throughout  the  whole  prov- 
ince. It  is  quite  clear  what  I  mean  when  I  am 
talking  about  the  courthouse  in  St.  Catha- 
rines. There  is  no  question  what  precincts 
will  mean  there  and  what  precincts  would 
mean  in  all  kinds  of  places. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  does  it  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Asi  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
the  courthouse  lawn  is  part  of  the  precincts. 
There  would  be  no  question  in  any  reporter's 
mind  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  what  the 
precincts  of  the  Niagara  north  courthouse 
would  be. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Up  to  the  fence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  would  be  to  the  fence 
around  the  courthouse.  If  we  are  not  careful 
here,  we  will  have  a  situation  that  as  soon  as 
the  person  gets  to  the  front  door  he  has  to 
put  a  bag  over  his  head  to  get  out  and  down 
the  steps,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  or  some  silly  thing  like  this.  If  we 
agree,  and  I  think  the  member  for  Riverdale 
put  it  very  well,  we  have  got  to  start  weigh- 
ing up  peoples'  interests.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  argument  that  there  are  some  rights  as 
well  for  people  to  know  where  they  are  or 
where  they  are  not  going  in  contravention 
of  the  Act.  That's  an  impressive  argument. 

The  point  is  if  we  take  it  right  up  to  the 
wall  of  the  building,  however,  we  do  deny  at 
least  some  reasonable  access  from  and  to  the 
building  of  those  going  to  the  judicial  pro- 
cess. I  said  in  earlier  comments  that  there 
has  to  be  a  boundary  some  place.  The  English 
Court  of  Appeal  found  that  in  defining  it.  I'm 
worried  here  about  this  in  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  Toronto  situation.  I  can  see  what 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  says  about 
the  Toronto  situation.  It  wouldn't  be  the 
same  at  Osgoode  Hall.  It  would  be  quite 
clear  what  the  precincts  of  Osgoode  Hall 
would  be  or  what  the  precincts  of  any  one 
of  the  Toronto  courthouses  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, what  troubles  me  in  accepting 
a  definition  that  leaves  out  our  other  bound- 
ary, because  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself  talked 
about  there  being  a  reasonable  area  around 


the  building  itself  which  would  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  precincts,  is  that  I  would  be 
far  too  narrow.  That  is  why  we  agree  with 
the  general  principle  that  we  are  trying  to  be 
more  particular.  We  agree  with  the  general 
principle  that  people  taking  part  in  the  judi- 
cial process  are  entitled  to  some  privacy.  I 
didn't  want  to  so  restrict  it  that,  as  soon  as 
the  door  opened,  they  were  exposed  to  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  trying  to  protect 
them  from,  although  I  appreciate  that  at 
some  point  they  cross  a  line  where  they  are 
subject  to  whatever  the  consequences  may  be 
with  any  member  of  the  public. 

So,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  as 
critics  of  this  ministry,  with  respect  to  this 
attempt  to  be  too  particular  in  defining  "pre- 
cincts"; a  term  which,  I  understand  from  my 
homework  since  Thursday,  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  has  made  a  valid  point,  that  we 
should  deal  with  Mr.  Renwick's  amendment 
first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  before  you  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  I  would  reread  his  amendment  and  then 
we  will  hear  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview: 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  that  subsection  1  of 
section  68a  as  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  clause:  (c)  "of  the  building  pre- 
cinct"—"Precinct  of  the  building"  would 
mean  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  building. 

I  must  take  a  reading  lesson  from  the  hon. 
member. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  bowing  to  the 
minister's  request,  I  must  return  to  my  origi- 
nal thought.  I  think  clause  3  is  unnecessary. 
Now  that  we  are  going  to  have  it,  I  think 
we've  got  to  try  and  define  it  within  some 
reasonable  boundaries.  My  friend,  the  At- 
torney General,  was  talking  about  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  courthouse  in  St.  Catharines.  If 
there  was  a  particularly  newsworthy  trial,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  television  cameras  would 
be  lined  up  just  at  the  boundary  of  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  what  they  are  doing 
in  London. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  but  you  could  at 
least  let  them  out  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  you  let  them  out  of  the 
building.  Do  you  mean  as  they  walk  out  the 
door  or  as  they  cross  the  sidewalk?  Do  we 
have  signs  up  that  say  "Precincts  start  here" 
or  "Precincts  stop  here,"  "Don't  walk  on  the 
precincts"  or  something  like  that? 

I  think  that  by  trying  to  codify  this  we  get 
into  this  kind  of  a  quibble,  so  I  wish  you 
would  take  the  whole  thing  away.  I  don't 
think  you  need  it.  I  think  the  judges  can 
control  it.  That  goes  back  to  my  original 
point.  But  now  that  you  are  going  to  have  it, 
for  goodness  sake  make  it  definite.  Make  it 
definite  and  say  "within  the  four  walls."  Come 
back  to  Toronto,  in  our  courthouse,  the  new 
courthouse  in  the  city  hall  square  or  off  the 
precincts  of  the  city  hall  square,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  offices  in  there— surrogate  court  and 
county  court  and  sheriff's  court  and  so  on— 
and  I  don't  really  know  what  harm  would  be 
done  if  you  take  a  picture  on  the  first  floor 
of  somebody  who  may  be  on  his  way  to  a 
courtroom  up  on  the  fourth  floor. 

I'm  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  some  clarity, 
to  go  along  with  "in  the  boundaries  of  the 
building."  I  would  support  the  amendment 
for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Having  been  invited,  my  basic 
disposition  on  this  particular  clause  is  to  ask 
that  you  delete  the  whole  thing,  because  I 
don't  personally  feel  any  great  impress  or  any 
need  for  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  some  riot  or  squabble  or 
some  insupportable  public  act  had  occurred 
recently,  or  even  within  memory,  that  would 
make  this  an  exigency,  then  fine.  But  you 
dream;  out  of  the  air  you  get  your  fictional, 
mythical  entities.  You've  got  enough  to  do 
around  here  without  bothering  with  this. 
Well  get  around  to  Clement's  stuff  in  a  few 
moments;  stuff  with  some  meat  in  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  There's  a  lot  of  meat  there  all 
right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  as  woolly  as  blazes.  If 
you  really  want  to  know,  I  don't  think  that 
"precincts"  is  all  that  great  an  improvement 
over  "environs."  Considering  the  grotesque- 
iten  of  the  penalty,  I  was  just  going  to  make 
the  ludicrous  more  ludicrous  by  suggesting 
that  perhaps  you  would  have  to  say.  if  you 
want  to  stick  to  the  term  "precincts,"  but  at 


no  greater  distance  than  15  or  25  feet  from 
the  front  door,  and  if  somebody  was  over  the 
line  slightly  he  could  be  hit  with  a  $10,000 
fine. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  we  could  have 
something  about  "the  environs  of  the  pre- 
cincts." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thev  are  going  to  have  to 
measure  it  pretty  closely,  you  know.  And 
then  my  friend,  Cassidy,  goes  and  compli- 
cates all  my  thinking,  all  my  profound 
thoughts  on  this  issue,  by  talking  about  tele- 
photo  lenses  immediately  outside  the  25  feet 
perimeter- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  We  will  draw  a  line  and  call 
it  the  "Welch  Line." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —that  we  are  going  to  set  up 
as  an  electronic  wall,  so  to  speak,  around 
the  area. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  So  if  you  drive  us  to  it  and 
keep  the  thing  at  all,  which  you  are  going 
to  do  obviously,  then  I  too  am  going  to  have 
to  come  down  against  it  on  the  basis  of  what 
my  friends  say.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  legislation  in  the  American  jurisdiction 
would  run  against  either  the  first  or  the 
fifth  amendment— probably  the  first  amend- 
ment—of the  United  States  constitution.  We 
are  not  particularly  concerned  with  that,  (if 
course,  but  they  have  these  written  and 
highly  institutionalized  forms  of  civil  liberties 
and  protection,  and  it  wouldn't  do  us  any 
harm,  with  all  the  vagaries  and  vacuities  of 
the  British,  to  take  a  look  at  the  American 
jurisdiction  in  this  regard.  The  British  work 
by  rule  of  thumb  and  habit.  They  do  not 
have  the  constitutional  limitations  that  have 
been  written  down  there  and  tested  time  and 
time  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  protect  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  building  and  going  out  the  door, 
perhaps  prevents  the  kind  of  thing  you 
after— God  knows  what  you  are  after— that  is. 
some  brouhaha  inside  the  courthouse  itself, 
with  people  quarelling  with  one  another, 
pushing,  shoving,  shouting,  taking  pictures, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  beyond  BOM  doors. 
if  you  are  seeking  to  protect  personal  pri- 
vacy, there  are  other  ways  of  going  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  you'll  admit 
that  people  involved  in  criminal  proceed in es 
have  to  or  may  be  expected  to,  or  will  bi 
accustomed  to,  or  will  accept  as  rather  com- 
monplace, as  they  do  today,  that  perhaps 
they    would    have    to    face    a    photographer 
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coming  out  of  the  building.  It's  part  of  the 
overall  public  realm.  Are  you  so  neat,  so 
circumscribed  and  so  nice  about  personal 
liberties  in  this  particular  regard,  over  against 
the  public  realm,  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty, of  the  building  and  the  decorum  of 
the  courts,  if  you  will?  That  particular  con- 
sideration would  seem  to  be  a  prime  one  to 
start  with,  for  it  is  largely  eliminated  as  you 
go  beyond  the  building  itself. 

Therefore,  you  are  going  to  have  to  bal- 
ance a  sense  of  privacy  in  not  wishing  to 
have  your  picture  taken  over  against  the 
public  realm,  which  is  entitled  to  know 
which  people  resort  to,  under  what  circum- 
stances and,  if  there  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgent  public  importance,  would  be  prepared 
to  do  that.  Therefore,  again,  you  have  always 
balanced  the  other  way;  you  have  balanced 
in  favour  of  a  constricted  view  of  the  benefits 
to  the  particular  individuals  involved  at  all 
costs.  I  say  that  may  not  be  the  best  and 
the  wisest  dimension  of  public  policy. 

Again,  one  comes  back  to  the  motion  of 
the  member  for  Riverdale,  saying,  "All  right. 
Since  we  aTe  going  to  have  enormous  difficul- 
ties in  determining  the  geographical  limita- 
tions of  this,  the  simplest  and  easiest  way, 
on  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  precinct  as 
it  originally  emerged,  is  simply  to  set  up 
those  walls."  Beyond  that,  the  thing  becomes 
so  vague  and  so  indeterminate,  and  the  pen- 
alty is  so  great  for  the  infringement  of  the 
thing,  that  it  is  not  fair  judicial  legislation 
proceeding  from  the  Attorney  General  in 
terms  of  justice  and  prosecution. 

People  are  entitled  to  know,  as  a  basic 
fundament  of  our  law,  what  they  are  up 
against.  And  dragging  this  kind  of  thing  into 
legislation  leaves  it  so  indeterminate  and  so 
vague  as  to  attract  great  penalties  on  the 
most  nebulous  of  issues.  That  being  the  case, 
I  would  proceed  to  prevail  upon  you— for  the 
nonce  at  least,  since  there  is  give  and  take 
in  this  particular  debate— to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  member  for  Riverdale  and  see 
how  it  works.  Then  if  you  think  you  have 
to  go  beyond  that  in  some  future  occasion 
because  somebody  has  breached  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  then  so  be  it;  move  in  at  that 
stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
more  thought  I'd  like  to  express  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  To  some  extent  he  is  legislating 
good  taste  in  the  journalist's  mind.  There  is 


a  notorious  murder  trial  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don at  the  moment.  One  of  our  local  news- 
papers, for  some  reason  best  known  to  itself, 
saw  fit  to  publish  on  the  front  page  a  semi- 
nude  picture  of  a  female  person  who  had 
been  involved  in  some  of  the  evidence.  I 
thought  that  episode  in  that  newspaper's  his- 
tory was  very  distasteful.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  can  prevent  that  sort  of  thing;  nor 
can  we  attempt,  I  don't  think,  to  legislate 
what  a  newspaper  can  or  cannot  publish.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feeling  of  aversion 
that  many  people  expressed  about  that  par- 
ticular display  is  going  to  have  its  effect. 

I  think  the  further  we  go  into  this,  the 
more  dependent  we  are  going  to  be  on  the 
good  taste  and  the  good  intelligence  of  most 
members  of  the  media,  who  in  most  cases 
act  with  good  taste.  And  when  you  get  so 
vague  and  try  to  defend,  and  perhaps  give 
this  arbitrary  power,  then  I  think  you  are 
getting  into  danger.  So  I  go  back  to  my 
original  position:  If  you  feel  you  have  to 
have  section  3,  for  goodness'  sake  make  it 
as  definite  as  you  can  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kitch- 
ener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
encourage  the  Attorney  General  to  accept 
the  views  of  my  colleague  from  Downsview. 

Again  adverting  to  the  use  of  this  building 
as  a  court,  one  would  think  that  if  the 
example  used  would  prevent  this  kind  of, 
shall  we  say,  photographic  or  media  inter- 
ference with  an  individual— at  least  from  the 
individual's  point  of  view— it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  hold  the  terms  and  the  boundaries 
to  be  this  building.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
entrances  and  exits.  If  someone  wished  to  go 
through  the  underground  passage  and  dis- 
appear into  the  Macdonald  Block  and  come 
out  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  20  exits,  I  am 
sure  the  person  could  avoid  having  to  have 
photographs  or  interviews  taken  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  breach  of  this  section. 

I  think  that  the  area  of  the  building  is  suf- 
ficient when  we  look  at  any  of  the  court- 
houses in  the  province  and  probably  find  that 
they  have  four  or  five  entrances  or  exits  and 
it's  most  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  camera- 
man at  each  one  of  those  at  a  specific  time. 
When  the  matter  of  a  telephoto  lens  is 
brought  up,  then  it  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  the  photographer  is  standing  imme- 
diately outside  the  outside  door  of  the  build- 
ing, or  whether  he  happens  to  be  in  a  car 
across  the  street. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  important  point 
there  won't  be  where  the  photographer  is  be- 
cause he  could  well  be  outside  the  environs. 
It  will  be  where  the  individual  being  photo- 
graphed is. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  the  individual  being 
photographed  is  stepping  outside  the  front 
door,  it  isn't  going  to  matter  all  that  much 
what  the  situation  is.  I  think  that  from  the 
comments  certainly  made  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  it  would  appear  that  while  the  sec- 
tion may  be  seen  as  not  to  be  of  particularly 
vital  importance  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  one  point  that  does  come  up  is  that 
if  we  are  to  have  the  section,  we  should 
attempt  to  define  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons 
who  will  be  concerned  just  what  the  term 
means.  I  think  the  definition  of  the  word  "pre- 
cincts" as  brought  forward  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale  is  a  satisfactory  one  and  I  would 
think  its  acceptance  to  see  whether  it  works 
over  the  next  year  or  so  would  be  a  reason- 
able way  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Having  asked  for  some 
comments  I  appreciate  having  them.  I  just 
want  to  make  two  or  three  observations. 

No.  I,  although  I  appreciate  the  suggestion 
that  I  am  being  particularly  original  about 
bringing  in  such  a  section,  I  would  remind 
you  that  in  1925,  nearly  50  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  to  be  important  enough  to  form 
part  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Singer:  We've  never  had  legislation 
on  this  matter  and  don't  need  any  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  we  have  been  good 
enough  to  live  without  it  since  1925.  Imagine 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No.  2,  the  word  "pre- 
cincts" is  there  and  has  been  well  understood 
with  respect  to  the  definition  which  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  court. 

No.  3,  if  one  wanted  to  really  make  an 
honest  and  consistent  case— I  don't  want  to 
use  the  word  "honest"— a  consistent  argument 
with  respect  to  knowing  where  you  stand, 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  trial  judge  in 
each  individual  situation,  it  certainly  isn't 
being  very  definite  as  to  where  you  stand. 
You  don't  know  until  you  come  into  contact 
with  him  what  position  yon  are  going  to 
be  in. 

However,  having  said  all  that  and  having 
listened  to  the  argument,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  at  this  stage  to  give  it  some 


practical  application.  Also,  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  whole  question  raised  by  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  will  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  some  discussion  later  on  with 
respect  to  the  section,  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  we  will  have  "precincts"  defined  as  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chairman  has  been  re- 
reading the  amendments  and  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Ren  wick's  amendment  refers  to  precincts, 
which  wasn't  in  the  original  bill,  and  the 
minister's  amendment  does  refer  to  precincts, 
I  would  suggest  that  we  take  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  minister's  suggestion  first 
and  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Go  back  and  define  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —we'll  go  back  and  define  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  verv  briefly, 
because  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate I  think  now,  I  appreciate  the  minister's 
accepting  that  amendment.  As  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  said,  he  and  I  are  both  un- 
happy with  this  subsection  3  whether  vou 
amend  it  or  not,  and  this  is  the  only  vote  we 
wall  take  on  the  subsection.  I  just  wish  that 
the  minister  had  been  willing  to  accept  that 
this  whole  business  of  the  precincts  is  a  verj 
exaggerated  and  elongated  area  zone  of  pri- 
vacy, so  to  speak,  to  create  when  what  was 
really  needed  was  to  talk  about  the  court 
room  and  maybe  the  doors  in  and  out  of  the 
court  room  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  these  amendments 
carry?  We  shall  deal  first  with  that  of  Mr. 
Welch. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:   And  now  Mr.  Ren  wick's. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  as  amend 
be  reported? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  an  amendment  I 
would  like  to  place  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  that  subsection  (4)  ol 
section  68  (a)  as  it  appears  in  section  3  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  changing  the  figure 
"$10,000"  to  the  figure  "$1,000." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  can  just  speak  briefly  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that  when  they  were  drafting  the  lv'll  the 
penalty  clause  was  simply  dredged  out  of 
the  files  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  where 
it  had  been  mouldering  for  some  time,  and 
without  any  real  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  fine  was  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
offence. 
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As  the  minister  will  notice,  I  have  left  the 
six  months  in  the  case  of  a  grave  offence  by 
a  newspaper  or  a  TV  station.  With  the 
wealth  of  the  Toronto  Star  or  of  CFTO  or 
the  CBC,  then  clearly  money  itself  is  not  a 
particular  penalty.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  judges  are  really  offended  by  what 
has  been  done,  then  a  jail  sentence  might 
be  in  order  if  the  dignity  of  the  court  had 
been  grossly  offended;  in  the  same  way  as 
is   carried   out  under  contempt  proceedings. 

But  to  put  photographers  and  TV  camera- 
men and  so  on  at  risk  for  almost  a  year's 
salary  is  crazy.  I  can  see,  however,  that  the 
minister  —  let's  acknowledge  it  —  having 
yielded  substantially  in  several  sections  of 
the  bill,  is  now  digging  his  heels  in.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  grant  this  amend- 
ment too,  and  see  how  it  works.  And  if 
$1,000  is  not  found  to  be  an  adequate 
penalty  then,  wlien  you  bring  the  bill  back, 
you  can  increase  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do 
you  cope  with  a  member  like  this?  I  mean, 
"digging  my  heels  in,"  because  I've  given  in! 
However,  I  suppose  one  has  to  accept  any- 
thing in  the  committee  stage.  But  I  point  out 
to  you  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  was 
impressed  by  the  argument  with  respect  to 
being  somewhat  definite  was  the  fine.  And 
having  been  impressed  by  that  argument,  he 
can't  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  In  fact, 
that  was  a  fairly  important  part  of  the  argu- 
ment in  giving  some  consideration- 
Mr.  Singer:  Specificity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Being  very  specific  with 
respect  to  precincts.  Now,  having  succeeded 
in  that,  they  want  to  turn  around  and  reduce 
the  penalty,  which  was  being  used  as  an 
argument  for  making  a  change  before.  I 
can't  accept  the  hon.  member's  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say 
that  if  the  minister  was  using  the  word  "they" 
without  sufficient  specificity,  I  wish  he  would 
confine  it  to  our  friends  on  the  left,  because 
we  do  not  snare  their  view  on  this. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  would  have  increased  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  this  offence  is  now  going  to 
be  created  to  be  an  offence  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  if  it  is  a  very,  very  serious  degree, 
then  the  maximum  fine  could  well  be  $2,000. 
We  will  not  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 


Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think  of 
two  reasons  why  we  cannot  support  the 
amendment.  First  of  all,  basically,  in  the 
overall  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the 
legislation,  you've  got  to  have  faith  in  your 
judges  and  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
enforcing  these  laws.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  even  though  it's  clear  that  the  $10,000 
is  the  maximum,  do  we  have  faith  in  the 
judges  who  are  going  to  be  imposing  these 
fines,  or  don't  we?  That's  what  it  boils  down 
to. 

The  second  point  that  bothers  me  about 
the  amendment  is  that— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  put  any  figure  at  all? 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  put  any  figure  at  all?  Be- 
cause I  think  you  want  to  state  what  the 
policy  of  the  legislation  is.  Every  piece  of 
legislation  should  have  some  maximum,  be- 
cause we  make  the  laws  and  not  the  judges. 
And  you,  of  all  people,  should  know  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  you  don't  have  faith  in 
the  judges.  You  are  giving  them  some  indi- 
cation of  how  serious  you  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  other  point  that  bothers  me 
about  this  amendment  is  that  if  the  minimum 
or  the  maximum  fine  is  too  low,  and  you  keep 
the  six  months,  if  some  judge  at  some  time 
feels  that  the  maximum  fine  is  not  adequate, 
he's  liable  to  look  at  the  jail  term  rather 
than  be  looking  at  imposing  a  greater  mone- 
tary penalty.  And  for  that  particular  reason 
we  feel  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  we  will  cut  that  down 
to  10  days. 

Mr.  Roy:  —curbs  have  to  be  put  on  that 
type  of  legislation.  We  feel  that  the  fine  of 
$10,000  will  be  enforced  justly  and  with 
equity  by  the  courts  which  will  have  to  im- 
pose these  punishments.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  is  basically  one 
of  playing  a  bit  of  politics— I  suppose  for  the 
press— on  this.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  judicial 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  come  on  now. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  you  weren't  sitting  so  close  to 
him  you  would  agree  with  me,  but  he  is  hang- 
ing on  to  your  wrist,  that  is  your  problem. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  bucking  for 
a  judgeship. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Cassidy  has  moved  that 
section  3,  covering  section  68(a)  subsection 
(4),  be  amended  by  changing  the  figure 
"$10,000"  to  the  figure  "$1,000: 
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AH  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  4  and  5,  agreed  to. 
Bill  139,  as  amended,  reported. 

LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  152,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
the  bill,  and  if  so,  which  one? 

Mr.  Lawlor:    Well,  let's  start  at  1. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Now  he 
gets  to  the  meat  of  the  thing. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  can  I  take  a  chunk  out 
of  you,  nibble  slightly  at  the  edges  on  1. 
What  is  it  about?  What  is  it  here  for?  That 
note  at  the  side  tells  me  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  ball 
is  in  the  minister's  court. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I  am  sorry,  I 
didn't  hear  the  member.  Is  it  section  1  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  asked  the  question  to 
give  me  time  to  look  at  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:    Explain  the  bill  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Actually  the  marginal 
note  there  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  positive  that  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  written  by  the  minister 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Many  of  the  companies 
which  are  so-called  loan  companies  are  really 
operating  as  section  3(2)  private  companies, 
as  we  used  to  call  them,  under  the  Business 
Corporations  Act.  They  are  borrowing  money 
from  financial  institutions  and  investing  in 
real  estate  only,  and  really  are  not  within  the 


full  definition  of  a  loan  company  as  we  know 
it,  under  the  definition  within  the  Act. 

I  don't  think  I  have  anything  else  to  say 
in  connection  with  that.  Is  there  anything 
else?  I  am  directing  this  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  question  to  the  member  for 
Lakeshore.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  help 
him  with  on  that  particular  section? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  let's  put  it  this  way, 
both  with  respect  to  that  section  and  section 
2— -although  don't  let's  jump  too  quickly  to  it, 
because  I  want  to  ask  about  subordinated 
notes— are  these,  as  you  see  them,  a  form  of 
MICs  or  are  they  something  completely  dis- 
tinct from  mortgage  investment  corporations? 
Or  do  some  mortgage  corporations  participate 
in  this  particular  corporate  form?  That  is 
what  I  am  kind  of  after  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
present  time,  under  our  legislation,  trust  com- 
panies can  invest  up  to  12%  times,  or  borrow- 
up  to  12%  times  the  multiple  of  their  unim- 
paired equity.  Let  us  say  we  had  a  trust 
company  in  Ontario  which  had  an  unim- 
paired net  equity  of  $1  million.  That  com- 
pany can  accept  deposits  and  moneys  for 
investment  up  to  $12.5  million,  assuming  the 
net  equity  assets  over  liabilities  net  were  $1 
million. 

There  is  a  procedure  in  the  legislation 
whereby,  on  application  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  and  upon  meeting  cer- 
tain conditions,  this  can  be  enlarged  up  to 
20  times.  That  then  will  bring  that  companv 
into  the  position  where  with  the  net  equity, 
if  we  can  always  regard  that  as  remaining  the 
same,  upon  completing  the  application  and 
meeting  the  criteria,  then  $20  million  can  be 
obtained  and  put  out  for  mortgage  invest- 
ment and  this  sort  of  thing— the  trust  com- 
pany can  do  it  on  behalf  of  its  own  operation. 

On  the  subordinated  note,  the  situation 
today  is  that  not  all,  but  many,  trust  com- 
panies are  up  to  that  20  times  net  and  can 
go  no  further  to  raise  additional  capital  by 
the  sale  of  their  own  shares.  They  are  com- 
peting with  the  equity  markets  downtown. 
Quite  frankly,  it's  not  an  attractive  arrange- 
ment for  the  potential  investor  and  they  find 
themselves  stymied.  Thev  find  themselves  in 
the  position  where,  really,  they  don't  want 
to  take  any  money  on  deposit  or  offer  anv 
more  guaranteed  investment  certificates  be- 
cause they  really  can't  put  it  out. 

The  subordinated  note  situation  would 
allow  them  to  exceed  the  20  times  if  they 
were  at  that  level.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses here  let's  consider  that  they  are,  be- 
cause if  they  weren't  they  could  bring  it  up 
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to  the  20  times.  The  subordinated  note  pro- 
cedure would  allow  them  to  have  additional 
moneys  available  upon  certain  conditions 
being  met. 

Again,  the  company  with  the  $1  million 
equity  could,  on  the  strength  of  that,  issue 
subordinated  notes  at  one-quarter  of  the  net 
equity  times  the  multiple  of  20. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  25  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  it's  25  per  cent  of 
the  net  equity,  which  would  be  $250,000 
times  the  20. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  One-quarter  times  20  is 
five,  so  you  get  20  plus  five. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  Now,  similar  legis- 
lation for  those  federally  incorporated  trust 
companies  is  now  awaiting  royal  assent  in 
Ottawa.  Our  intention  is  to  allow  the  extra- 
provincial  companies  carrying  on  business  and 
relations  here  to  do  so  and  our  own  Ontario 
companies  to  be  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
them.  We're  talking  about  making  available 
most  substantial  sums  of  money,  because  it 
came  to  my  attention  this  afternoon  that  there 
is  one  trust  company  in  this  province  that  is 
prepared  now  to  put  out— They  have  $40  mil- 
lion available.  The  factor  there  would  be 
$10  million  times  the  20,  so  that  one  com- 
pany would  have  available  an  additional 
$200  million  for  investment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Another  five  times,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Now,  the  trust  com- 
panies by  law  have  to  have  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  their  moneys  for  investment  in 
mortgages  under  certain  conditions  and  meet- 
ing certain  criteria.  I  am  advised  that,  par- 
ticularly in  this  day  and  age,  about  70  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  is  the  average  for  trust 
companies  in  the  real-estate  residential  mort- 
gage market  today.  So  I  very  strongly  state 
to  the  House  that  this  type  of  legislation  will 
permit  those  extraprovincial  companies  and 
the  Ontario  trust  companies  to  make  avail- 
able many  millions  of  dollars  of  mortgage 
money  to  the  public  of  this  province.  That  is 
the  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  insofar  as 
the  subordinated  note  is  concerned. 

The  subordinated  note  ranks  after  all  other 
creditors.  For  purposes  of  computing  how 
much  they  can  raise  it  is  considered  to  be  part 
of  the  unimpaired  net  equity,  but  it  does  not 
compete  with  the  deposits;  it  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  GICs;  it  does  not  even  com- 
pete with  the  creditors. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  subject  to  the  guarantee? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  So  it  is  not,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  type  of  investment 
that  would  attract  the  individual  unless  that 
individual  was  a  substantial  shareholder  in 
that  particular  trust  company.  Then  he  says: 
"In  order  that  my  company,  in  which  I  own 
three  per  cent,"  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
"can  cfo  better  and  get  bigger  so  that  I  will 
benefit,  I  will  take  a  block  of  $50,000,"  or 
$100,000,  or  whatever  it  is,  "and  buy  that 
amount  of  subordinated  notes  in  order  to 
have  this  additional  liquidity  available  for  the 
market." 

The  very  sophisticated,  large  investors 
might  well  move  into  subordinated  notes  be- 
cause 0.125  or  0.25  per  cent  on  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  be  rather  attractive,  but 
to  the  small— if  I  may  use  that  expression- 
investor,  a  person  who  has  $50,000  or  $100,- 
000  to  invest,  it's  not  going  to  be  that  all-fired 
attractive.  Why  would  he  bother,  when  he  can 
go  and  put  it  in  a  GIC  and  he  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  it  and  he  can  put  $100,000  in 
five  different  trust  companies  and  know  every 
dollar  is  effective?  So  that,  basically,  is  the 
situation. 

The  alternative  is,  if  you  don't  do  this, 
when  royal  assent  is  given  to  the  federally 
incorporated  trust  companies  legislation  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  release  this  additional 
money  and  our  own  trust  companies  incor- 
porated here  in  Ontario  and  those  extra- 
provincial  ones  which  have  a  licence  to  do 
business  in  Ontario  really  would  be  discri- 
minated against  in  that  they  can't  compete. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  concerned 
because  what  in  effect  the  minister  is  doing, 
even  though  by  a  lesser  way,  is  increasing 
the  incidence  of  investment  from  20  to  25 
times.  I  think  the  minister's  arithmetic  and 
mine  have  met  at  that  point.  When  you 
take  a  quarter  of  their  capital  and  multiply 
that  by  20,  then  you  have  another  five, 
which  you  add  to  the  original  20. 

The  select  committee,  as  the  minister 
knows,  since  he  was  at  one  time  chairman 
of  it,   has  been  sitting  for  some   time  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:   For  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  for  years.  And  it  will 
probably  sit  for  many  years  yet,  because  the 
expertise  the  committee  has  developed  has 
effected  very  important  and  valuable  changes 
in  the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  already 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  have  been  very  seriously  considering  the 
limits  on  the  money  that  can  be  put  out  for 
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investment.    I  don't  know  as  yet  that  we've 
come  to  any  conclusion. 

One  thing  I  have  I  think  learned,  as  these 
deliberations  have  been  going  on  in  a  variety 
of  jurisdictions,  is  that  there  are  very  many 
different  opinions.  Certainly  sitting  here  in 
Toronto,  as  we've  done,  and  having  with  us 
at  most  times  representatives  of  major  trust 
companies,  I  have  gathered  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  something  less  than  great 
enthusiasm  for  extending  these  limits.  There 
has  been,  particularly  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
money  conditions  of  the  world  today  and  of 
North  America  today,  a  concern  about  what 
might  happen  to  some  of  the  more  venture- 
some trust  companies,  perhaps  some  of  the 
newer  ones,  if  this  bridle  were  taken  off. 

I'm  trying  to  phrase  this  as  carefully  as  I 
can  without  pointing  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. I  detected  something  less  than  any  real 
enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  an  extension  from 
the  tmst  company  representative— they  have 
an  association  and  their  representative  has 
been  here— and  from  senior  knowledgeable 
individuals  from  individual  trust  companies 
who  sat  with  us  for  many  of  our  meetings. 
The  reason  that  I  would  ascribe  to  this  has 
been  their  eenuine  worry  as  competent  small- 
c  conservative  businessmen  who  are  anxious 
to  protect  the  investment  of  their  company 
and  their  shareholders  and  to  make  sure  that 
they  don't  get  into  difficulty,  and  their  anxiety 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  industry.  There 
has  been  something  less  than  anv  enthusiasm 
expressed  to  us  for  the  extension  of  this  bor- 
rowing and/or  lending  facility. 

It  seemed  more  than  strange  to  me,  while 
the  committee  is  still  continuing  its  delibera- 
tions, and  I  would  anticipate  that  we  are 
going  to  come  forward  with  a  report  on  our 
studies  into  loan  and  trust  corporations  within 
the  n*>xt  counle  of  months,  that  the  minister 
should  iump  the  gun  and  bring  in  this  legisla- 
tion. He  savs  companion  legislation  exists  in 
Ottawa  and  is  waiting  roval  proclamation. 
That  mav  be,  and  that  mav  apply  to  federal 
corporations  insofar  as  federal  permission  is 
needed.  **ut  when  federal  corporations  and 
^xtraorovincial  corporations  do  business  in 
Ontario,  thev  can  onlv  do  business  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particulars  of  their  registration 
with  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

If  thev  want  to  enter  into  this  kind  of 
fin;um'al  adventure  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
—adventure  was  a  bad  word— venture  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  they  still  have  to  do  it 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  registrar, 
because  they  have  to  register  with  him  in 
order  to  carry  on  business  here.  I  haven't 
even  heard  the  registrar  and  the  officials  who 


have  been  at  our  committee  regularly  express 
any  anxiety  that  this  presently  be  done. 

I  would  feel  much  more  comfort  in  going 
along  with  this  if  I  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  registrar  and  his 
staff  and  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  trust  companies 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  for  a  number  of 
months,  and  let  them  explore  some  of  the 
doubts  they  have  already  expressed  to  us  both 
publicly  and  privately. 

I  am  not  trying  to  build  up  any  great 
storm  of  concern,  but  I  have  been  impressed 
generallv  with  the  careful  nature  of  the 
representations  we  have  received  from  these 
companies  and  the  lack  of  anv  positive  in- 
dication from  the  registrar  and  his  staff  that 
this  kind  of  a  step  should  be  taken.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  tail  might  be  wagging  the 
dog,  that  because  a  bill  originated  in  Ottawa, 
perhaps  in  the  Senate  banking  committee— 
who  knows?— we  now  are  faced  with  it  here 
on  the  basis  that,  well,  if  Ottawa  thinks  it's 
good,  it  must  be  good. 

I  don't  know  if  the  minister  feels  there  is 
any  great  urgency  about  this,  but  if  he  does 
I  would  like  to  hear  him  tell  us  why.  If 
there  is  no  great  urgency,  and  since  it  would 
appear  this  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
headed  for  adjournment  in  a  few  weeks  and 
our  committee  is  going  to  meet  fairly  fre- 
quently through  the  month  of  January,  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  deferring  this  bill 
until  the  Legislature  convenes  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  meantime  letting  the  committer 
hold  some  kind  of  hearings  in  this  regard. 

I  hear  what  the  minister  says.  I  don't 
know  the  extent  to  which  he  has  consulted 
either  the  industry  or  his  staff.  I  am  sure  he 
and  his  staff  have  sat  down  and  talked  to- 
gether about  this  and  he  has  received  th< 
advice  of  his  senior  officials,  and  that's  why 
he  is  here  with  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  full-fledged  public  discussions,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  various  gentlemen  who 
have  sat  in  on  the  many  sessions  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
our  counsel.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  various  committee  members.  Frankly, 
I  am  a  little  concerned  because  what  I  have 
heard  and  listened  to  over  the  past  several 
months  about  the  economic  dangers  that  we 
are  facing  in  this  time  of  unusual  inflation, 
soaring  interest  rates  and  uncertain' 
sounds  a  warning  bell  to  me.  If  we  move  the 
lid  up  a  little  higher,  are  we  running  into 
a  danger  that  perhaps  we  can't  foretell  at  this 
particular  time  and  that  perhaps  the  onlv 
justification  for  it  is  that  they  have  done  it 
in  Ottawa? 
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I  am  not  always  impressed  by  a  particular 
statute  that  comes  forward  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  ask  the  minister  to  carefully 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  some  better 
form  and  forum  of  public  discussion.  It's  not 
going  to  be  the  kind  of  public  discussion  that 
perhaps  would  be  aroused  by  a  rent  control 
bill.  It's  going  to  be  a  kind  of  discussion 
that  would  involve  people  who  are  in  the 
financial  business  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
It  would  involve  the  senior  officials  of  the 
minister's  department,  who  would  be  able  to 
come  and  tell  us  fully  and  frankly  what 
exactly  they  think  about  this. 

In  so  saying,  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
haven't  been  completely  open  and  frank  with 
the  minister,  but  I  am  concerned  about  this 
being  here  when  we  have  had  the  same  topic 
of  discussion  before,  as  I  personally  have 
detected  no  great  feeling  that  the  incidence 
of  investment  should  be  moved  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  really  didn't  get  much  of  an 
answer  on  that  first  type  of  corporation,  with 
the  loan  corporations  being  able  to  borrow 
only  on  debentures  and  the  trust  corporations 
not  being  able  to  borrow  on  debentures  and 
not  being  able  to  borrow  by  way  of  deposits 
but  only  by  way  of  GIFs.  You  are  carving 
out  a  kind  of  corporation  here  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  two.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
specific  purpose  of  it  was.  Was  it  just  a  case 
that  theTe  are  these  kinds  of  corporations, 
probably  as  subsidiaries  to  more  major  cor- 
porations, that  do  not  accept  deposits,  or  issue 
debentures?  It  does  neither  of  these  things.  It 
is  more  like  a  trust  company,  in  other  words. 
But  if  it  issues  debentures,  then  it  would  be 
a  loan  corporation.  It  seems  this  type  of  cor- 
poration falls  somewhere  between  the  stools. 

However,  that  is  a  minor  matter.  Section  2 
will  bring  us  more  to  what  I  want  under  this 
head  as  to  a  very  particular  kind  of  animal 
that  you  are  trying  to  erect  in  the  statute. 
On  the  subordinate  notes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  only  the  definition  section.  I  think  we 
can  cover  the  waterfront  at  this  stage— it 
occurs  in  its  principal  part  later  on  in  the 
statute— by  simply  doing  it  now.  The  stand- 
ing Senate  committee  on  banking,  trade  and 
commerce  heard  evidence  in  Ottawa  on  Oct. 
23  this  year  from  Mr.  R.  Humphreys,  super- 
intendent of  the  department  of  insurance  for 
the  federal  government,  who  has  his  counter- 
part here  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Humphreys,  by  the 
way,  has  made  dissertations  to  our  committee. 
He    went    before    the    Senate    committee    to 


make  a  thorough  presentation  for  the  various 
motivations  and  considerations  that  went  into 
the  constitution  of  their  statute,  which  is  al- 
mos  identical  to  ours.  That  is  very  clear  and 
very  informative  reading.  It  is  almost  exciting 
in  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  presented. 

The  problem  is  that  a  trust  corporation  has 
a  certain  basic  capital  position,  let's  say  $1 
million,  which  is  the  least  sum  that  it  can 
put  in.  Then  it  is  tied  as  to  its  deposits  in 
borrowing  powers  to  some  kind  of  ratio 
against  that  base  and  over  the  years  the  sur- 
plus accumulated  into  the  base.  Over  the 
years  it  has  gone  from  two  different  ratios 
that  you  can  take  in  guaranteed  trust  funds. 
It  used  to  be  five  times  the  initial  base,  then 
10  times  and  then  it  jumped.  I  have  the 
various  years;  they  are  all  down  here. 

Humphreys  says  the  ratios  have  changed 
from  time  to  time  over  the  years.  They  were 
raised  to  10  times  since  1958.  Then  they  went 
up  to  15  times  in  1965  and  20  times  in  1970. 
Just  to  dwell  over  that  for  a  moment,  he 
says  that  he  would  become  personally  a  little 
troubled— maybe  more  than  a  little— if  it  went 
to  30.  But  he  said  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
ratios  were  first  set  up,  everyone  thought  that 
12%  times  would  be  just  about  as  much  as 
you  could  possibly  go,  leaving  solidity  in  there 
for  the  guaranteed  trust  funds  in  the  situa- 
tion. That  has  been  expanded,  and  now  the 
situation  has  been  reached  that  many  trust 
corporations,  as  I  understand  it,  have  reached 
their  ceilings. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  they  have 
reached  their  ceilings  of,  say,  20  times  their 
capital  and  surplus,  the  retained  earnings, 
then  they  can't  take  any  more  deposits  in. 
They  are  finished.  Some  kind  of  elasticity  is 
going  to  have  to  be  worked  into  the  statute. 
The  purpose  of  the  subordinate  notes,  al- 
though they  form  part  of  whatever  the  ratio 
may  be,  is  to  alleviate  the  guaranteed  demand 
upon  the  corporation,  so  that  the  sophisticated 
type  of  investor,  prepared  to  put  his  money 
on  on  this  basis,  while  he  will  come  before 
the  shareholders,  comes  before  nobody  else. 
He  is  sticking  his  neck  out  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

You  could  say  why  doesn't  the  trust  com- 
pany expand  its  financial  base  by  issuing  more 
shares?  That  is  not  always  feasible  or  pos- 
sible. It  could  get  a  higher  ratio  by  doing 
that.  Sometimes  they  do  by  absorbing  other 
trust  corporations  and  that  kind  of  thing  and 
putting  them  into  their  business.  I  understand 
too  that  this  is  going  to  be  nicely  circum- 
scribed in  your  legislation.  Not  everybody  is 
going  to  be  given  that  range  up  above  20. 
I  think  the  feeling  is  that  the  20  ratio,  one 
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to  20,  is  pretty  ticklish  right  at  that  particu- 
lar point. 

I  made  a  mistake  the  other  day.  You  are 
not  working  on  quite  the  same  bass  in  this 
type  of  corporation  as  we  are  with  banking 
facilities  wh?re  the  ratios  are  different.  Bank- 
ing is  a  different  bird.  It's  a  different  bird 
because,  while  there  are  trust  and  agency  re- 
lationships involved  in  banking  too,  specific- 
ally trust  relationships,  GIF  certificates— which 
have  th's  particular  element  of  trusteeship 
worked  into  them— are  so  different  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  very  circum- 
scribed ratios;  to  have  them  written  precisely 
into  the  heart  of  the  legislation. 

I  was  almost  inclined  to  read  from  page  1 17 
of  the  Senate  committee's  report  as  to  pre- 
cisely how  this  works  with  respect  to  the 
sums  involved.  And,  well,  for  those  who 
might  be  interested,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
valuable.  It  says: 

The  effect  of  these  ratios  can  perhaps 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  numerical  example. 
If  we  imagine  a  trust  company  starting  off 
with  $1  million  in  capital  and:  surplus,  the 
shareholders  pay  in  $1  million  in  capital 
and  contributed  surplus.  So,  the  initial 
balance  sheet  shows  the  company  with 
assets,  invested  funds  of  $1  million.  While 
on  the  liability  side  we  have  capital  and 
surplus  at  $1  million. 

Then  to  start  with,  the  company  borrows 
up  to  its  initial  power,  which  is  12%  times. 
Tney  would  then  accept  $12.5  million 
from  the  public  and  its  new  balance  sheet 
'would  show  assets  of  $13.5  million:  the 
$1  million  it  already  has,  plus  the  $12.5 
million  that  it  has  borrowed.  While  on  the 
liability  side,  we  would  have  $12.5  in 
liabilities  to  the  public  and  $1  million  of 
capital  and  surplus. 

So  such  a  company  could  suffer  losses  on  its 
assets  portfolio  by  way  of  mismanagement, 
bad  investment,  a  run  on  the  trust  company, 
in  the  sense  that  withdrawals  are  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  force  the  sale  of  assets  below 
the  market  price  or  below  what  the  price  at 
least  was  fixed  in  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  house  of  cards  is  falling  apart.  The 
estimated  figures  making  up  the  20  per  cent; 
the  value  in  terms  of  the  basic  capital  is  no 
longer  there.  Such  a  company  could  suffer 
losses  in  its  assets  portfolio,  up  to  $1  million, 
and  still  be  able  to  meet  its  full  obligations 
to  the  public. 

Now,  the  loss  of  $1  million  out  of  a  port- 
folio of  $13.5  million  will  represent  a  loss  of 
7.8  per  cent.  So  you  might  say  that  such  a 
company   has   a   safety   margin,   capital   and 


surplus  of  7.8  per  cent  of  the  asset  portfolio. 
If  that  company  receives  approval  to  go  up  to 
20  times,  its  balance  sheet  would  show  that 
on  the  assets  s;de  at  $21  million— the  $1  mil- 
lion that  is  already  there,  plus  the  other  $20 
million  that  they  can  take  in  now— and  on 
the  liability  side  $20  million  of  obligations 
to  the  public  and  $1  million  in  capital  and 
assets.  Such  a  company  could  suffer  a  loss  in 
its  assets  portfolio  of  $1  million  and  still  have 
enough  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the  public. 
A  loss  of  $1  million  out  of  $21  million  is 
about  4.8  per  cent.  So  a  company  that  goes 
to  20  times  has  a  safety  margin  of  4.8  per 
cent. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  to  some  extent  be- 
cause sometimes  one  talks  about  the  multiple, 
that  is,  the  guaranteed  trust  funds  were  so 
many  times  capital  surplus,  or  someone  talks 
about  the  safety  margin  of  capital  surplus. 

Then  the  report  goes  on  at  a  later  pomt 
where  he  is  describing  the  subordinate  de- 
bentures. He  says  that  that  alters,  because  a 
certain  portion— a  twenty-first  or  $238,000  in 
the  example  that  he  uses— in  terms  of  this 
particular  kind  of  liability  permits  them  to 
go  up  to  a  ratio  of  25,  which  is  $25  milbon  in 
this  example,  and  still  retain  the  same  basic 
security— the  4.8  margin  that  would  be  a 
safeguard  for  the  guaranteed  investment 
funds. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  complicated,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It's  all  very  tricky  stuff  and  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  understand. 
A  problem,  as  it  was  brought  up  by  Senator 
Jacques  Flynn  was  that  there  is  no  ceiling 
on  the  borrowing  at  all.  He  said  there  is  no 
ceiling  with  regard  to  the  ratio.  He  indicates 
that  he  himself  is  a  director  of  a  provincial 
trust  corporation  and  it  may  be  established, 
at  any  rate,  by  regulations  of  the  ministry. 
The  chairman  says,  "You  mean  the  borrow- 
ing?" And  Flynn  says,  "The  borrowing,  yes." 
And  Mr.  Humphreys  comes  in  and  says, 
"That  is  correct,  Senator.  There  would  be  no 
statutory  ceiling  on  the  ratio." 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  the  same  is 
true  about  your  legislation,  that  meeting  the 
particular  needs  with  respect  to  liquidity, 
with  respect  to  the  massive  base  of  the 
investment  portfolio  that  different  trust  cor- 
porations have,  and  to  the  sense  of  security 
the  various  types  of  trust  corporations  breed 
in  the  various  people  that  invest  in  GIF 
certificates  in  such  corporations,  to  meet  the 
nature  of  the  investment  portfolio  itself,  as 
to  how  quickly  it  can  be  liquidated,  the 
ran^e  and  type  of  stock  holdings  that  it  has 
and  its  bona  position,  all  these  things  would 
make  some  kind  of  discretion,  not  just  to  the 
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superintendent  of  insurance— bless  his  delight- 
ful heart;  we  had  a  great  time  in  England 
together— but  coming  up  through  the  minister 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
which  I  take  to  mean  that  some  of  your 
cabinet  colleagues  just  might,  on  some  re- 
mote occasion  question  you  when  you  want 
to  put  that  thing  through  cabinet. 

In  other  words,  they'd  be  sufficiently  alive 
to  know  just  how  fundamentally  important 
to  the  security  life  of  trust  corporations  in 
this  province  such  established  ratio  above  the 
20  per  cent  would  be,  and  even  in  many 
instances  to  the  20  per  cent.  A  flexibility  has 
to  be  put  into  this  picture  on  the  one  side 
of  the  fence,  and  the  expansion  of  their 
money  supply  must  be  somehow  accom- 
plished on  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  that 
mortgage  market  flowing. 

If  the  life  of  trade  in  the  mortgage  market 
anywhere  is  the  abundance  of  funds— and  at 
the  present  time  demand  far  outstrips  supply, 
and  the  artificial  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  corporations  have  delimited 
the  supply:  quite  foolishly,  in  my  opinion— 
that  being  the  case,  then  one  has  to  be  funda- 
mentally in  favour  of  the  legislation  and,  to 
come  back  to  the  point  at  issue,  of  the 
support  type  of  notes,  if  anybody  is  foolish 
enough  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:   The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
before  I  deal  with  the  observations  offered 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore,  while  sitting  here  listening 
I  reflected  on  something  I  had  said  earlier. 
I  think  I  said— and  I  want  to  clarify  it  if  I 
did— that  under  the  present  Act  the  trust  com- 
panies must  invest  50  per  cent  of  their  guar- 
anteed funds  in  mortgages.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. They  must  invest  50  per  cent  of  their 
guaranteed  investment  funds  in  approved 
trustee  investments.  I  just  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  some  75  to  85  per 
cent  of  trust  company  investments  today  are 
in  residential  mortgages  and  commercial 
mortgages;  mainly  residential,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  member  for  Downsview  was  concerned 
about  the  exceeding  of  the  limits.  Each  trust 
company  can  go  to  12*/2  times  as  of  right 
under  the  statute  and  there  is  no  automatic 
approval  to  take  them  even  up  to  the  20.  In 
order  to  get  to  the  20  and  have  that  approval 
given  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
they  must  satisfy— 

Mr.  Singer:    Start  at  four  times. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Start  at 
four  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Four  times  for  loan 
companies  12Vfe  for  trust.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

They  don't  automatically  get  this  on 
application;  that  certain  documents  are 
signed  and  forms  filled  in  and  they  are 
automatically  signed.  Nor  should  they,  and 
I  don't  think  anybody  here  is  suggesting 
that.  Because  they  have  to  satisfy  the  regis- 
trar that  their  capital  and  investment  port- 
folio is  such  that  they  are  within  those  safe- 
ty criteria  that  the  ministry  has  devised.  The 
same  thing  would  apply  on  the  increase  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  They  would  have  to  satis- 
fy the  ministry  that  certain  conditions  would 
be  met;  that  the  subordinated  notes  would 
not  all  fall  due  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
unimpaired  capital  of  the  trust  company 
would  be  such  to  meet  the  subordinated 
notes.  These  criteria  would  have  to  be  met. 

When  you  say  that  the  bubble  could  be 
breaking,  or  that  .it  could  be  getting  too 
large,  may  I  again  reiterate  that  75  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  investments  are  in  real 
estate  mortgages.  Therefore  I  say  to  you— 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  slick  or  offhanded 
about  it— that  the  investment  portfolio  of 
these  trust  companies  would  be  as  good  as 
the  stability  of  the  real  estate  market  and  I 
think  that's  something  we  cannot  overlook. 
Now  the  banks  are  already  working  on  a 
ratio  of  30— and  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
is  astute  enough  to  recognize  that  there  was 
some  difference  in  our  thinking  last  week 
when  we  discussed  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

The  banks  are  already  at  30  and  I  don't 
think  an  von  e  is  suggesting  that  the  banks  are 
in  any  difficulty  in  this  country  today  be- 
cause of  the  very  severe  monitoring  that  is 
provided  to  them— and  properly  so— by  the 
federal  government  and  the  Bank  of  Canada, 
which  has  the  general  responsibility  I  be- 
lieve, of  supervising  the  chartered  banks  of 
this  country. 

The  member  for  Downsview  mentioned 
that  the  select  committee  is  looking  into  this 
very  issue.  This  was  touched  on  in  our 
general  discussion  last  week  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  and  by  the  member  for  York 
North  (Mr.  W.  Hodgson),  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  particular  committee.  If  you  will 
read  Hansard,  you  will  observe  my  com- 
ments; perhaps  you  already  have. 

I  stressed  to  the  House  on  at  least  two 
occasions    that    evening    that    this    was    no 
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attempt  by  my  ministry  to  usurp  the  very, 
very  important  function  that  that  particular 
committee  is  performing  at  this  particular 
time.  I  happen  to  have  great  sympathy  for 
that  committee  and  I  happen  to  have  great 
respect  for  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  I  am  not  identifying 
myself  with  them  because  I  happen  to  have 
served  on  that  committee,  but  I  recognize  the 
contribution  that  that  committee  has  made  in 
certain  facets  of  our  commercial  life  in  this 
province. 

However,  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
.in  his  capacity  as  a  private  member  the 
other  night  did  in  his  remarks,  as  I  recall 
them,  say  that  perhaps  it  might  be  later  on 
next  spring  before  certain  recommendations 
were  made.  I  am  concerned  that  if  that 
occurred  and  the  House  was  not  sitting  at 
that  time,  or  the  legislative  programme  was 
such  that  it  couldn't  be  reached,  we  could 
well  be  looking  into  late  next  fall  or  mid- 
autumn  before  we  could  bring  about  the 
amendments  that  I  propose  to  introduce  now. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee— I  am  not  anti- 
cipating what  your  recommendations  might 
be  and  I  haven't  got  that  right;  it  would  be 
presumptions  of  me  to  think  so.  But  I  recog- 
nize a  certain  necessity— I  hate  to  use  the 
word  urgency— for  having  this  available  to  the 
trust  companies  of  this  province  w.ithin  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  you  tell  r.s  the  reasons 
for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  the 
reasons  for  that:  because  some  of  them  have 
deposits  and  so  on  right  up  to  capacity  and 
can  put  no  further  money  out.  Their  alter- 
native is  to  say:  "We  are  refusing  any  fur- 
ther deposits.  We  are  refusing  to  accept 
money  for  guaranteed  .investment  certificate 
purposes  because  we  are  up  to  the  20  times— 
our  ratio— and  we  can't  put  any  more  out." 

You  see,  it's  not  like  buying  shares.  If 
people  came  in  and  bought  stocks  in  the 
company  that's  no  problem— and  the  member 
for  Downsview  recognizes  this— because  then 
there's  20  times  or  whatever  mieht  be  avail- 
able. But  lor  one  reason  or  another,  and  I 
am  not  dealing  with  that  here  today,  thev 
are  not  able  to  compete  and  therefore  if  they 
shut  their  doors  to  accepting  deposits,  I  am 
confident  that  the  public  of  this  province  will 
wonder  just  what's  going  on.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  this  trust  company  that  it  won't 
take  my  $5,000  or  my  $1,000  or  my  $100?  It 
won't  even  take  .it  for  deposit.  Why  won't 
they   do   that?   What's    the   matter   with    the 


financial  stability  of  this  province?"  And 
down  the  street  the  banks  are  taking  up  to 
30  times.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  this  House  ap- 
proved this  legislation,  and  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  the  trust  companies  went  up  to 
the  25  ratio,  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  end  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  using  that  money  primarily  for  the  mort- 
gage market.  It  not  only  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  the  person  who  wants  to  borrow  by 
way  of  mortgage,  but  it  also  assists  those  who 
have  already  invested  in  trust  companies,  by 
seeing  their  company  grow,  and  a  multitude 
of  purposes  would  be  served. 

No  one  is  going  to  get  any  increase,  even 
over  the  12  x/i  per  cent,  without  meeting  the 
very,  very  careful  criteria  laid  down  prior  to 
their  making  application  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  It's  very  difficult. 

I  spoke  to  the  president  of  a  trust  company 
the  other  day;  I  just  happened  to  run  into 
him  at  a  social  gathering.  He  said:  "It's 
extremely  difficult  when  someone  comes  to 
us  who  has  been  a  Jong-time  depositor,  an 
ideal  customer,  and  says,  I'm  proposing  to 
build  a  new  home,  I  wouldn't  deal  anywhere 
but  with  you  and  I'd  like  to  borrow  some 
money  from  you.'  They  say,  'I'm  sorry.  We 
can't  lend  it  to  you.'  "  Yet  he  can  go  across  the 
street  to  a  chartered  bank,  or  to  a  competitor 
trust  company  that  hasn't  reached  the  20  per 
cent  ratio  or  is  just  below  it,  and  he  can 
obtain  those  funds. 

It's  so  these  various  requirements  can  be 
met  that  the  legislation  is  brought  forward 
to  the  House  at  this  time.  I  feel— and  I  put 
this  to  you  very  sincerely— that  it  is  discrim- 
inatory against  the  trust  company  industry  in 
this  province  if  we  don't  afford  them  this 
type  of  thing  when  their  competitors  in  the 
banking  business  are  working  at  the  30  ratio 
factor. 

I  can  assure  this  House  that  no  one  is  go- 
ing to  get  an  increase  approved  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council  or  anyone  else 
unless  the  very  stringent  criteria  are  met. 
I  think  we're  all  really  saying  the  nme  tiling 
in  a  different  way,  that  we're  genuinely 
cerned  to  protect  the  depositor,  to  protect 
th»  public,  and  we  don't  want  to  see  any 
f  lilure  of  the  trust  industry. 

I  submit,  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  responsible  legislation 
and  that  it  is  required  because  of  the  finan- 
cial mood  of  the  times.  We  are  not  trying  to 
anticipate  any  report  that  the  select  com- 
mittee   which    now    is    delving    into    matters 
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pertaining  to  trust  companies.  We're  not  try- 
ing to  forecast  what  they're  going  to  say. 
Their  recommendation  may  well  be  some- 
what different;  if  it  is,  I  can  tell  you,  if  I'm 
still  minister,  we  will  look  at  it  very  care- 
fully, as  we  have  other  recommendations  of 
that  committee.  But  I  submit  that  this  legis- 
lation is  responsible  and  it  is  required  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  there  are  a  few  questions 
I'd  like  to  ask  regarding  this,  since  it  ap- 
pears we're  dealing  with  the  whole  bill  al- 
most in  one  debate.  The  point  that  seems  to 
be  under  discussion  mainly  is  the  extension  of 
the  borrowing  limits  of  the  trust  and  loan 
companies  beyond  20  times  the  unimpaired 
capital  reserves.  We  discussed  this  in  the 
select  committee  at  considerable  length.  First 
of  all,  when  I  read  section  90  of  the  Act 
dealing  with  trust  companies,  by  law  they 
are  limited  to  four  times  their  unimpaired 
capital  and  reserves,  and  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  and  through  the  Lientenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  may  the  registrar  then  ex- 
tend the  limits  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  times 
unimpaired  capital  and  reserves. 

Certainly  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  larger  trust  companies  are  bump- 
ing the  ceilings  and  have  been  bumping  the 
ceilings.  But  it  has  been  admitted  by  them 
that  the  reason  they  are  bumping  their  ceil- 
ings is  because  of  the  common  stock  com- 
ponent of  their  reserves  and  their  capitaliza- 
tion. As  I  recall  the  discussion,  as  the 
common  stocks  were  being  devalued,  for 
every  $1  million  of  devaluation  the  trust 
companies  were  losing  $20  million  worth  of 
borrowing  power,  with  the  result  that  the 
trust  companies  were  in  fact  losing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  borrowing 
capacity  in  a  short  period  of  time  and,  in 
fact,  had  to  send  notices  out  to  their  branches 
across  the  province  telling  them  that  they 
could  no  longer  take  in  deposits  or  give  out 
loans  because  they  had  bumped  the  ceilings. 

My  understanding  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  is  a  situation  related  to  the  depressed 
stock  market  at  the  present  time.  If  these 
ceilings  are  extended  and  there  is  a  resur- 
gence in  the  stock  market,  which  I'm  sure 
many  of  you  investors  are  hoping  there  is, 
what  then  will  be  the  direct  result  on  the 
expansion  of  these  trust  companies?  Will 
some  suddenly  become  overexpanded  if  the 
multiple  is  raised  and  they  suddenly  find  their 
stock  values   coming  back   up  to   what   one 


would  consider  normal  values  in  relation  to 
their  present  depressed  features? 

We  must  also  consider  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  Canada  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
on  these  certificates  and  the  guarantees  which 
are  made  for  deposits.  As  the  deposits  in- 
crease, of  course,  they  will  all  be  covered  by 
the  Canada  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  and  I 
don't  think  there  has  been  any  actual  experi- 
ence or  payment  out  by  the  deposit  insurance 
corporation  for  default  of  payment  or  any- 
body going  belly  up. 

So  there  are  two  things  here.  We  all  like 
to  think  that  every  time  you  put  money  in  a 
trust  company  or  a  bank  it  is  covered,  up  to 
$20,000  presently,  under  the  deposit  insur- 
ance corporation  as  it  was  set  up,  I  think, 
some  10  years  ago.  I  just  want  to  know  if 
the  registrar,  in  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith,  is  satisfied  that  this  has  to  be  done  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  give  these  companies 
room  to  work.  If  the  financial  base  is  sud- 
denly expanded  by  a  resurgent  stock  market, 
will  there  be  overexpansion  in  some  of  these 
smaller  companies  which  are  now  struggling 
to  have  room  to  work? 

That  is  a  concern,  I  think,  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  something  that  we  had  not  resolved 
at  the  time.  We  were  told  of  the  problem, 
that  many  companies  are  bumping  the  ceil- 
ing. They  said  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  depressed 
stock  market  and  the  devaluation  of  their 
reserves,  and  I  think  there  are  other  ways 
that  they  can  raise  money.  I  think  some  of 
them  are  trying  it  through  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  Whether  it  is  satisfactory  or  not 
I  don't  know.  But  I  hope  the  minister  is 
conversant  with  or  has  studied  all  the  impli- 
cations of  this.  Just  because  the  big  boys  of 
the  trust  companies  say  they  have  to  have 
room  to  work,  maybe  there  are  other  means 
that  in  the  final  analysis  would  result  in 
more  stability  within  the  economy. 

Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  minister,  that  everyone  in  the  province 
is  very  much  concerned  about  the  stability 
of  the  financial  institutions.  They  themselves 
are  much  concerned  about  it,  and  they  ex- 
pressed concern  to  us  in  committee.  Thev 
keep  telling  us  that  there  should  be  some 
restrictions  on  credit.  They  say  they  know 
it  is  not  politically  palatable  and  that  nobody 
could  do  it,  but  they  say  out  there  there  is 
an  abyss  into  which  some  day  we  might  fall. 
They  are  hoping  it  will  never  happen— we  all 
hope  it  fill  never  happen— but  I  surely  hope 
that  this  thing  has  the  complete  approval  of 
and  has  been  looked  into  well  by  the  registrar 
and  his  financial  assistants  and  is  not  just  com- 
ing as  a  request  from  the  industry  itself. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  minister  replies, 
I  assume  that  all  sections  up  to  12  have 
carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  gave  you  that  assumption? 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:    The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  in  reply  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Firstly,  I  am  advised  that  the  percentage 
of  common  stocks  owned  by  the  various  trust 
companies  right  now  is  almost  at  an  all-time 
low. 

Mr.  Good:   Bonds,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Good:  When  I  referred  to  their  equity 
in  common  stocks  I  should  have  been  refer- 
ring to  their  bond  equity,  which  is  a  vital 
part  of  their  reserves,  and  which  is  greatly 
depressed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  only  give  the  hon. 
member  the  assurance  that  has  been  given 
me  insofar  as  the  diligence  and  responsibility 
demonstrated  by  my  staff  in  the  superinten- 
dent's office,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Grundy  and 
the  deputy  superintendent,  Mr.  Thompson, 
both  of  whom  are  known  to  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North,  have  been  exercised  in  a 
very  positive  way  in  order  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  in  fact  a  need  exists.  The  whole 
matter,  really,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  the  trust 
companies,  which  have  reached  their  limit 
right  now,  just  find,  for  reasons  I  touched  on 
earlier,  that  they  cannot  raise  any  additional 
equity  to  permit  the  release  of  additional 
funds.  They  can't  borrow  from  the  public  on 
their  equity  stock  because  of  the  depressed 
situation  involving  the  stock  market  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  market  improves,  they 
can  increase  their  capital  by  issuing  more 
stock  and  therefore  they  will  not  have  to 
issue  subordinate  notes.  This  would  be  a 
most  healthy  condition. 

May  I  point  out  that  while  the  legislation 
will  allow  them,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
go  to  the  25  times,  not  all  times  companies 
have  to  or  will.  There  may  be  those  that 
make  certain  business  judgements  and  will 
remain  where  they  are;  there  may  be  some 
that  are  under  the  20  now  and  will  wait  until 
they  touch  the  20  to  see  what  the  market 
requirements  are.  There  may  be  those  who 
want  to  go  up  to  25  but  in  practice  perhaps 
will  only  go  to  22.  These  are  decisions  that 


will  have  to  be  made  internally  by  the  direc- 
tors of  each  individual  trust  company. 

I  am  not  taking  this  legislation  lightly.  As 
all  members  have  pointed  out,  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant and  I  think  we  should  be  very  much 
aware  of  that.  I  think  the  debate  the  other 
night  and  here  again  today,  in  terms  of  those 
members  of  the  House  who  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
this  particular  select  committee  on  company 
law,  has  given  them  the  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate it  and  to  recognize  that  this  is  serious 
legislation. 

Section  15  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  com- 
ment on  any  other  section  in  the  bill?  Shall 
the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  152  reported. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  got  away  easily,  didn't 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  appreciate  it.  You  are 
a  very  bright  fellow— and  I  know  because  you 
told  me. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  if  you  don't  believe  it,  just 
ask  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

'The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  a  certain  amendment  and  one  bill  with- 
out amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

.Report  agreed  to. 


MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

(Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  see  these  amend- 
ments being  brought  forward,  particularly  at 
a  time  that  will  regularize  the  matters  of 
election  that  are  going  to  be  held  across  the 
province  on  Dec.  2.  We  are  interested  to  note 
the  matter  of  leave  of  absence  which  is  being 
required  concerning  employees  of  municipali- 
ties or  a  local  board  in  order  to  run  for  office 
in  their  area.  It  is  strange  to  us,  though,  that 
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this  kind  of  requirement  is  not  required  of 
those  who  seek  provincial  office,  in  that  the 
leave  of  absence  provision  ordinarily  doesn't 
come  into  effect. 

The  matter  of  regularizing  the  situation  in 
Oxford  county  is  something  which  results 
from  the  earlier  Oxford  bill  and  was  ap- 
parently not  considered  at  that  time,  so  that 
too  puts  the  whole  matter  in  perspective. 

We  are  interested  in  one  point  with  res- 
pect to  the  matters  raised1  in  subsection  2, 
concerning  those  Who  propose  to  be  can- 
didates for  office  who  require  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  pay  for  a  period.  We  are 
wondering  just  how  the  minister  is  going 
to  develop  this  matter  of  leave,  because  the 
leave  which  is  brought  forward,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  no  longer  than  30  days  before 
nomination  day.  The  leave  has  to  be  granted, 
but  it  would  appear  that  there  are  going  to 
be  some  persons  who  are  running  for  office 
and  who  are  at  least  going  to  be  put  into 
a  rather  awkward  situation  if,  for  any  reason, 
that  leave  may  be  withheld. 

It's  noted  that  this  requirement  for  leave 
extends  to  employees  of  any  council  in  the 
regional  or  metropolitan  municipalities  being 
a  candidate  for  any  council  in  that  region 
or  metro  municipality.  This  would  mean,  of 
course,  in  our  situation  for  example,  that  an 
employee  of  the  region  of  Waterloo  could 
not  run  to  become  an  alderman  in  the  city 
of  Kitchener  without  such  leave  of  absence, 
and,  of  course,  the  bill  further  provides,  as 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  such  an 
employee  is  elected  he  will  forthwith  resign. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  these  var- 
ious provisions  are  going  to  come  into  effect 
retroactively  for  candidates  in  the  present 
elections  which  are  now  being  contested,  as 
I  have  noted,  and  that,  hopefully,  persons 
who  are  successful  in  seeking  election  are 
not  going  to  be  compromised  by  the  failure 
of  the  statute. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  a  commitment  made 
that  it  would,  of  course,  be  retroactive  and 
we're  pleased  to  see  it  at  this  time.  We  will 
support  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  a 
couple  of  comments  about  the  bill.  Obviously, 
it's  welcome  that  the  uncertainty  which  ex- 
isted is  going  to  be  sorted  out  through  the 
course  of  the  bill,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
school  board  employees.  I  wonder,  too,  about 
the  differences  in  treatment  between  people 


who  work  for  a  school  board  and  run  for 
another  school  board  and  people  who  work 
for  one  municipality  and  run  for  positions 
in  other  municipalities.  As  I  recall,  what  the 
minister  is  bringing  in  is  a  situation  where  an 
employee  of  one  lower-tier  municipality  can- 
not go  and  be  a  member  of  another  mun- 
icipality, whether  or  not  he  goes  into  the 
upper  tier.  We  would  have  welcomed  a 
situation  in  which  political  rights  were  guar- 
anteed for  employees  of  municipalities,  but 
in  fact  that  is  not  the  case  here,  as  far  as 
I  can  see  it.  I'm  open  to  clarification  from 
the  minister,  but  apart  from  allowing  people 
who  are  employees  of  school  boards  to  run, 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  could  have  gone  far 
further  in  giving  political  rights  to  municipal 
employees  who  wish  to  run  for  office. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs:  This  bill  affects  the 
government  statement  of  several  weeks  ago, 
which  in  itself  resulted  from  comments  made 
by  the  solicitor  for  York  region,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  existing  legislation  and  that 
teachers  were  not  able  to  run  for  municipal 
council. 

The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  accepted  that 
possibility,  while  some  at  least  did  hold  to 
the  original  view  that  the  legislation  was  in 
no  way  defective.  At  any  rate,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  the  government  did  make  a  state- 
ment a  few  weeks  ago  and  this  bill  is  the 
consequence  of  that  decision.  The  intention 
of  the  bill  is  to  remove  any  doubt  about  the 
right  of  employees  of  school  boards  to  run 
for  municipal  council.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  clarify  one  or  two  other  sections  of  the 
Act,  and  certain  of  these  provisions  are  made 
retroactive  to  January,  1973. 

The  hon.  members  have  drawn  a  couple 
of  matters  to  my  attention.  First  of  all,  that 
a  teacher  running  for  municipal  council 
would  have  to  take  leave,  and  a  comparison 
was  drawn  between  that  and  running  for  the 
provincial  Legislature.  I  think  a  better  anal- 
ogy would  be  a  provincial  public  servant 
running  for  the  provincial  Legislature,  in 
which  case  the  provision  is  identical.  In 
other  words,  the  provincial  civil  servant  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  to  take  a 
leave  before  official  nominating  day  and,  if 
elected,  would  have  to  vacate  his  public  ser- 
vice role. 

So  I  think  the  comparison  offered  by  the 
member  for  Kitchener  is  not  valid,  and  that 
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we  have  indeed  provided  for  the  same  kind 
of  contraint  at  the  municipal  level  as  has 
existed  at  the  provincial  level. 

Insofar  as  a  municipality  withholding 
leave  in  certain  circumstances  is  concerned, 
one  can  hardly  envisage  this  being  the  case. 
I  think  it  has  not  been  a  problem.  If  ii  were 
to  become  a  problem  then,  of  course,  we 
would  have  to  consider  a  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  that  the  rules  are  somewhat 
different  in  the  regions  is  because  of  the 
conviction,  which  I  share,  that  the  area 
municipalities  in  a  region  have  certain  coin- 
cident interests  and,  therefore,  conflicts  of 
interest  can  arise  because  of  this  coinciden- 
talitv.  So,  if  a  number  of  municipalities  are 
enjoined  in  a  region,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
fitting  for  the  employee  of  one  municipality 
council  to  be  on  the  council  of  a  neighbour- 
ing area  municipality.  It  hink  we  are  on  firm 
ground  there. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  school  boards  in  a  re- 
gion are  concerned,  this  I  must  confess  is  not 
in  this  legislation;  it  is  not  part  of  my  res- 
ponsibility. I  think  it  might  be  attended  to 
by  asking  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells),  during  question  period,  why  they 
haven't  got  the  same  constraint  as  we  have 
her  -  in  this  Municipal  Act.  I'm  quite  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  reasoning  in  this  Act, 
but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion's legislation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thought  this  was  meant  to 
be  an  integrated  and  co-ordinated  govern- 
ment. I  thought  they  talked  to  each  other. 

Urn.  Mr.  White:  It  must  be  a  difficult 
policy. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third   reading. 
Agreed. 


MOOSONEE  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 
BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  129.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Moosonee 
Development   Area   Board   Act. 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  appear  to  be  rather  minor,  but  in  fact 
it  has  a  matter  of  principle  that  is  important 
to  us.  We  note  that  the  number  of  members 


of  the  Moosonee  Development  Area  Boa  id 
are  being  increased  from  five  to  seven,  but 
regrettably  we  do  not  see  that  these  persons 
are  being  elected.  We  think  the  appoint- 
ments to  this  board  have  been  of  value  in 
the  past,  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  it  is  time  now  that  the 
members  of  the  board  be  elected  by  the 
people  they  serve. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  was 
something  the  Treasurer  promised  to  look 
into. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  an  undemocratic  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  think  this  is  a  regrettable 
step— not  the  matter  of  increasing  the  num- 
bers because,  surely,  with  an  increased 
population,  a  broader  group  of  persons 
should  be  canvassed  and  hopefully  be  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  as  it  does  its  work. 
But  it's  not  simply  the  matter  of  the  num- 
bers. As  a  result,  with  regret  we  will  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  we  think  that  the 
persons  who  are  serving  in  that  area  should 
be  elected  by  their  peers. 

The   member  for   Thunder   Bay   has   com- 
mented  that   the   hon.    Treasurer   was    going 
to  look  into  that  matter,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate  hearing  his   comments   before   the 
is  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  comments  on 
this  bill. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  comments  of  the  speaker  for  the  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker;  specifically,  that  the 
pansion  is  obviously  unacceptable.  The  fact 
that  the  government  isn't  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  elections  to  the  Moo- 
sonee Development  Area  Board  doesn't  make 
any  sense  to  us  at  all. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I've  never  been  to 
Moosonee.  I'm  not  sure  whether  the  minister 
has  or  not.  I'm  not  even  sure  at  what  si 
of  development  they  are.  They  may  not  be 
ready  at  this  stage  to  become  a  self-govern- 
ing municipality.  But  it  seems  to  me  totall) 
outrageous  in  the  1970s  that  there  should 
not  be  at  least  a  majority  of  elected  peopl  I 
on  this  particular  board.  I  think  the  minis- 
ter should  hang  on  his  art  ratic 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  compelled  to  get  up  and  speak  on  behalf 
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of  the  people  of  Moosonee  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  bill.  I  have  had  many, 
many  experiences  in  the  north  since  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  a  riding  in 
northern  Ontario,  inasmuch  as  I  have  had  at 
least  five  and  as  many  as  seven  improvement 
district  boards  to  represent.  Now  I  am  not 
saying  that  some  of  them  don't  work  well;  in 
fact  I  can  think  of  one,  which  will  remain 
nameless,  where  I  have  had  only  one  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  that  was  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  snowmobiles  and  snowmobile 
bylaws  within  that  particular  municipality. 

I  think  it's  inevitable  that  at  some  time 
they  all  will  aspire  to  what  I  refer  to  as  an 
open  form  of  government.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral conversions,  and  the  minister  has  two  on 
his  desk  right  now  that  he  has  promised  to 
look  into  and  bring  in  minor  amendments  to 
section  10,  I  believe  it  is,  of  the  Municipal 
Act  that  will  allow  them  to  hold  open  elec- 
tions and  become  an  open  municipality,  where 
elected  members  are  much  more  responsible 
to  the  electors  and  much  more  responsive  to 
the  electors. 

I  can  readily  understand  that  where  a  town 
springs  up  overnight,  where  you  have  few 
people  who  can  identify  and  speak  for  the 
total  community,  where  you  have  a  com- 
munity where  there  isn't  that  kind  of  cohesive- 
ness  and  where  there  isn't  that  kind  of  exper- 
tise and  that  kind  of  sort  of  identifying  with 
the  community,  then  of  necessity  you  would 
have  to  have  a  sort  of  trusteeship  or  board 
where  people  are  appointed  to  look  after 
local  affairs,  but  I  don't  see  this  happening 
in  the  case  of  Moosonee. 

Moosonee  is  a  very  closely  knit  community. 
It's  a  community  that  is  somewhat  isolated, 
with  the  nearest  centre  of  population  being 
well  over  100  miles  to  the  south,  down  at 
Cochrane.  They  do  have  a  sense  of  identity, 
a  real  sense  of  community,  a  real  sense  of 
purpose.  In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  when 
this  government  has  intervened  and  has  set 
up  a  eood  educational  system  there,  and  as 
a  result  of  efforts  by  the  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission,  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Health,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
at  the  federal  level,  I  think  it's  accurate  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Moosonee  have  reached 
the  point  in  their  history  where  they  would 
like  to  have  that  kind  of  responsive  and 
responsible  government. 

Unless  there  is  some  overriding  considera- 
tion that  I  am  not  aware  of,  I  think  that  the 


minister  should  give  very,  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  allowing  those  people  to  partici- 
pate and  to  establish  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  possible  at  the  present  time  some 
sense  of  governing  over  their  future.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  the  days  of  improvement 
boards  and  appointees,  by  this  ministry  or 
any  other  ministry,  for  the  affairs  of  a  local 
community  are  long  since  gone. 

I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  the  min- 
ister should  feel  inhibited  in  bringing  in  the 
proper  legislation  or  at  least  just  giving  them 
the  authority.  Maybe  they  aren't  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  petition  signed  by  75  rate- 
payers is  all  that  is  required,  and  I'd  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  that  that 
kind  of  peition,  and  a  hearing  held,  is  really 
all  that's  required  to  seek  erection  into  a 
township  or  some  form  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion that  is  much  more  open  than  the  concept 
embodied  in  an  appointed  board  or  an  im- 
provement district  board.  I  think  if  you  allow 
these  people  to  do  that,  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  confronting  you  at  the  present 
time  would  just  disappear  and  vanish  into 
thin  air. 

People  like  to  feel  they  have  some  degree 
of  influence  over  their  future  and  their  own 
destiny.  If  you  get  them  co-operating,  and 
make  them  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  the  government  has  to  see  to  with  its 
various  ministerial  and  agency  structures  at 
the  present  time,  I  think  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  people  in  Moosonee,  and  of 
necessity  the  treasurer's  people,  face  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  would  vanish  into  thin  air. 
There  are  very  few  communities,  certainly  of 
the  age  and  maturity  of  a  town  like  Mooso- 
nee. that  couldn't  accept  this  responsibility. 
If  they  were  made  aware  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do  so,  I  think  they  would  jump 
at  the  opportunity. 

I  think  not  only  would  it  help  the  people 
right  in  the  community  of  Moosonee,  but  they 
have  a  real  affinity  with  people  up  along  the 
coast,  at  Fort  Albany  and  Attawapiskat,  and 
even  over  on  the  east  side  of  James  Bay,  on 
the  Quebec  side,  in  an  area  like  St.  George 
and  places  like  that.  It  would  serve  as  sort 
of  a  model  to  those  people  so  they  too,  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  might  take  a  pattern 
from  it  and  accept  a  much  larger  degree  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  future. 

I  don't  think  that  I  am  asking  for  anything 
unreasonable;  I  think  the  time  has  long  since 
gone  when  this  ministry,  or  any  other  min- 
istry, should  give  an  appointment  to  a  board 
and  say,  "Okay,  go  to  it.  You  are  the  trus- 
tees, just  manage  it  as  you  see  fit"— except 
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on  the  odd  intervention  from  the  ministry  or 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

I  think,  in  view  of  commitments  made  by 
the  minister,  expressing  his  displeasure  in 
the  past  with  appointed  boards  for  municipal 
purposes,  I  would  have  hoped  that  he  would 
have  brought  in  that  authority  and  embodied 
it  right  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  hon.  member  wish 
to  speak?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  glad  there  is  no 
objection  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  board, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned.  There  seems  to  be  some 
small  misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of 
these  appointments. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  this  in  two  sec- 
tions. First  of  all,  the  additional  two  members 
of  the  board— if  the  Legislature  passes  this 
bill— are  asked  to  be  elected  at  a  town  meet- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  board.  This  is 
a  request  which  I  have  put  to  the  board  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  accede. 

The  second  phase  has  to  do  with  practice 
in  the  past  in  keeping  with  my  new  request. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  have  appointed  a 
number  of  people  of  the  board.  Those  names 
came  to  me,  however,  as  a  result  of  an  elec- 
tion in  a  town  meeting.  On  not  one  single 
occasion  have  we  departed  from  the  order  in 
which  the  nominees  were  elected  by  their 
peers  in  the  town  meeting  in  the  community 
centre  of  Moosonee.  More  than  that,  the  per- 
son getting  the  largest  number  of  votes- 
Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  giving  them  a  little  bit 
of  democracy.  That  is  what  the  Treasurer  is 
doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No.  just  a  minute,  let's 
not  be  too  sure  that  this  isn't  pretty  good 
right  now.  More  than  that,  the  person  poll- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes  has,  during 
my  experience,  always  been  named  the  chair- 
man. Why  is  it  then  that  we  don't  go  to  a 
complete  election? 

There  are  two  large  racial  groups  more  or 
less  equally  balanced  and  getting  along  well. 
I,  myself,  have  been  in  Moosonee  several 
times— three  or  four  times— and  was  there 
earlier  this  year.  I  participated  in  a  town 
meeting  and  heard  the  views  from  the  citizens 
and  from  the  trustee  concerning  the  needs 
and  priorities  of  Moosonee,  as  those  needs 
and  priorities  affected  the  provincial  expendi- 
tures. We  have  a  good  mixture  of  these  races 
on  the  board.  The  reason  that  we  have  re- 
tained, to  date,  the  power  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments is  for  fear  a  town  meeting  might 


be  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  two  large 
groups,  thereby  electing  five  and  now  seven 
from  one  of  the  groups  without  adequate 
representation  from  the  other  group. 

My  officials,  who  are  intimately  informed 
about  the  sociology  of  the  area  and  who 
know  the  personnel  very  well  in  a  way  that 
I  do  not,  think  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
changed  at  the  present  time.  That,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
there  is  any  enthusiasm  for  such  a  change, 
leads  me  to  leave  things  as  they  are  for  the 
moment. 

But  let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  election  by  secret  ballot  in  the  town  hall. 
In  all  of  my  experience,  the  people  polling 
the  largest  number  of  votes  have  become 
members  of  the  board  and  the  person  polling 
the  largest  number  of  votes  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  me  as  chairman.  If  there  is  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  area  for  a  change  in  this 
practice,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  such 
a  change. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Could  I  ask  for  a  little  bit  of 
clarification?  I  wasn't  aware  that  this  was 
going  on  in  Moosonee,  although  I  have  par- 
ticipated in— I  haven't  presided  over— a  simi- 
lar situation  in  another  area  where  there  was 
an  improvement  district  board,  and  now  they 
have  sought  a  change  in  the  Act  in  order  to 
provide  for  full  and  open  elections.  Is  it  not 
true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  once  they  get  on  the 
board  they  are  there  at  the  whim  of  the 
minister?  Nobody  can  say,  "We  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  kind  of  representation  we  are 
getting."  This  is  presumably  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment. It  isn't  an  exercise  that  they  en- 
gage in  every  one  or  two  years,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  open  communities.  Once  the\ 
are  there  they  need  do  no  more  than  curry 
the  minister's  favour,  or  the  favour  of  the 
other  members  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  still  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  presume? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  really  do  believe  they 
are  appointed  for  a  term,  but  I  will  have  to 
double  check  that.  I  don't  think  they  are 
appointed  ad  infinitum.  I  think  there  is  a 
periodic  election,  as  I  have  described  that 
election. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Except  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  to  cover  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Now  I  would  like  to 
double  check  and  make  sure  that  the  appoint- 
ments are  for  a  term.  The  very  fact  that  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of 
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such  appointments  is  evidence  that  it  is  for 
a  term. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  in- 
quire as  to  that  detail,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  minister  to  advise  us  how  long  he  ex- 
pects this  sort  of  guided  democracy  to  con- 
tinue, or  if  he  is  unable  to  make  any  judge- 
ment in  that  matter,  perhaps  he  could  let  us 
know  that  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
it  whenever  the  people  there  want  me  to  do 
it.  But  there  is  a  safeguard  now  against  one 
of  the  two  large  groups  completely  domi- 
nating that  board.  It  may  be  that  this  is  their 
wish.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Did  the  people  of  Moose  Fac- 
tory get  a  vote  too? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT 
CORP.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  130,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Improvement  Corp.  Act. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  this  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
is  going  to  allow  the  purchase  of  municipal 
debentures  where  certain  stadia  are  being 
constructed  in  municipalities  of  100,000  or 
more  in  population. 

Of  course,  the  purchase  of  these  debentures 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  and,  in  fact,  the  issuance 
of  the  debentures  obviously  requires  approval 
by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in  the  first 
place.  However,  if  those  two  steps  are  car- 
ried through,  the  large  communities  will  have 
the  ability  to  have  their  securities  purchased 
in  order  to  complete  these  projects. 

I  suppose  that  the  major  reason  for  this 
amendment  we  will  eventually  see  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  where  we  now  are,  but  it  could 
be  that  not  only  developments  along  the 
lakeshore  perhaps,  in  the  Toronto  area,  but 
in  other  communities,  are  anticipated  and 
the  financing  of  them  is  going  to  be  at  least 
assisted  by  the  present  government. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  moneys  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, either  through  the  pension  funds  of  the 


municipal  employees,  or  the  teachers,  or  the 
civil  servants,  or,  of  course,  through  the  funds 
which  are  available  through  other  sources, 
such  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 
Office.  I  would  expect  that  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  invested  at  what  are  presumably 
attractive  terms  of  interest  so  that  the  bene- 
fits from  them  will  not  only  assist  those  per- 
sons who  have  invested  in  pension  funds  but 
also  will  be  useful  to  provide  this  kind  of 
facility  within  the  communities. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  the  min- 
ister as  to  why  this  100,000-population  figure 
was  used  and  how  he  foresees  other  com- 
munities that  may  wish  to  establish  this  kind 
of  development  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
project.  Are  other  communities  of  less  than 
100,000  simply  going  to  be  told  that  they 
are  not  able  to  go  into  this  kind  of  a  project 
or  are  there  going  to  be  any  exceptions  plan- 
ned, especially  perhaps  as  newly  developing 
areas  might  wish  to  use  this  kind  of  a  facility 
as  a  spur  to  future  growth? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this?  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  wants  to  make 
some  comments.  We'll  wait  for  him  to  get 
to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  was  just  involved  in  some 
actionary  research,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  apol- 
ogize for  passing  in  front  of  the  mace. 

I  must  express  concern  about  this  Act  and 
about  this  bill  and  the  perversion  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement 
Corp.  Act  that  is  involved  in  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  before  us  today. 
That  is  really  what  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Improvement  Corp.  is  a 
rather  neglected  and  unknown  body  whose 
purposes  are  to  provide  a  means  of  efficient 
debenturing  for  small  municipalities  in  the 
province  and  to  provide  debenture  support 
for  essential  projects  by  municipalities  with 
a  population  of  over  20,000.  For  that  pur- 
pose is  seems  to  me  that  it's  a  very  desirable 
body.  If  anything,  it  should  probably  be  ex- 
panding its  activities  rather  than  reducing 
its  activities  in  those  two  particular  fields. 

Perhaps  I  can  read  into  tJie  record  what 
its  purposes  are.  It  can  purchase  from  any 
municipality  in  Ontario  with  a  population 
of  less  than  20,000  people  debentures  that 
are  issued  by  that  municipality  for  any  mu- 
nicipal purpose.  As  the  minister  knows,  this 
is  to  stop  the  kind  of  practice  one  has  in 
Quebec  where  the  little  municipalities  have 
to  pay  very  high  rates  of  interest,  a  per- 
centage point,  Wz  points  or  maybe  two  per- 
centage points  above  the  rates  paid  by  the 
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major  municipalities  in  order  to  float  their 
loans.  It's  in  order  to  provide  reasonable 
kinds  of  terms  for  loans  for  municipal  pur- 
poses for  the  small  municipalities. 

The  second  object  of  the  corporation  at 
present  is  to  purchase  from  any  municipality 
with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more  deben- 
tures that  are  issued  by  it  for  waterworks, 
water  supply  distribution  systems,  sewage  and 
works  for  the  incineration  of  garbage,  refuse 
and  waste  and  drainage  works.  These  are 
pretty  basic  municipal  services,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  fact  it  is  notable  that  when  they  came 
down  to  define  those  things  that  were  ab- 
solutely essential  for  municipalities  of  over 
20,000  and  for  which  they  should  have  ac- 
cess to  this  Municipal  Improvement  Corp., 
they  didn't  even  include  such  basic  elements 
o?  municipal  housekeeping  as  streets,,  street 
reconstruction  or  sidewalks.  The  drafters  of 
th°  Act  originally,  the  legislators,  said1  that 
water,  sewage,  garbage  and  drainage  were 
such  essential  services  for  health  and  en- 
vironmental qualitv  that,  where  necessary, 
municipalities  of  over  20.000  should  have 
access  to  the  Municipal  Improvement  Corp. 
for  those  funds. 

What  happens  now?  We  get  talk  by  Mel 
Lastman,  by  Paul  Godfrey,  and  various  other 
people,  about  a  domed  stadium  at  inordinate 
cost  up  in  Downsview  or  down  on  the  Lake- 
shore  or  other  places  like  that.  Fortunately 
reason  prevails  and,  fortunately,  we  are  spared 
the  possibility  here  in  Ontario  of  the  $100- 
million  investment  in  the  kind  of  grandiose 
sports  palace  that  has  been  built,  for  ex- 
ample, in  New  Orleans. 

(What  we  get  instead,  as  the  government 
strives  to  steer  away  from  a  really  grandiose 
investment,  is  a  commitment  to  the  Toronto 
Argonaut  football  team  which  I  believe  is 
still  owned  by  the  Bassetts— I  am  not  sure— 
that  there  will  be  a  new  stadium  down  there 
and  then  a  commitment  to  people  who  want 
major  league  baseball  in  Toronto  that  the 
new  stadium  will  be  suited  not  just  for  foot- 
ball but  also  for  a  major  league  baseball 
team.  We  find  that  the  Municipal  Improve- 
ment Corp.,  which  is  funnelling  pension  and 
other  types  of  government  funds  into  some 
pretty  necessary  services  for  smaller  muni- 
cipalities, suddenly  gets  loaded  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  lending  money  for  the  Argo- 
nauts down  at  the  CNE  Stadium  or  for  the 
Ottawa  Rough  Riders  if  the  city  of  Ottawa 
happens  to  take  advantage  of  this  bill  for 
the  current  expansion  of  Lansdowne  Park  in 
Ottawa. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  when 
capital  is   short,   at  a  time  when   there  are 


some  very  pressing  needs  in  our  major  cities, 
the  pension  funds  and  the  other  types  of 
ings  which  are  amassed  by  the  province  and 
the  savings  that  go  into  the  Province  of  On- 
tario Savings  Bank  should  be  meted  out  with 
a  better  sense  of  priority  than  one  that  savs 
you  put  your  money  into  sports  stadiums. 

From  what  I  have  heard,  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  major  league  sports  now  are 
capable  in  certain  instances  of  paying  salaries 
of  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  vcir 
to  their  star  athletes;  very  high  kinds  of  sal- 
aries are  being  paid.  The  ticket  prices  being 
charged,  I  gather,  are  going  up  to  $8, 
and  even  $12  a  game,  which  seems  prettv 
high  and  obviously  is  related,  among  other 
things,  to  the  salaries  they  are  paying  to 
athletes  and  to  the  profits  that  may  be  made 
to  professional  sport.  It  doesn't  sound  like  a 
sector  of  society  that  is  grossly  in  need  of  a 
guaranteed  loan  system  from  the  provi: 
government. 

I  would  much  rather  see  these  funds- 
whatever  funds  are  involved  with  the  CNE 
stadium  or  any  other  stadium— dedicated  in 
the  field  of  sport  to  amateur  sport,  to  facili- 
ties that  were  available  to  kids  in  Cabba 
town,  in  Dalhousie  ward  in  Ottawa  or  in 
some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  in  the  rid- 
ing of  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  in  this  particular  game. 

For,  if  we  are  putting  priorities  on  the  use 
of  funds  which  come  through  Ontario  teach- 
ers' pension  contributions,  municipal  employ- 
ees' pension  contributions,  provincial  govern- 
ment employees'  pension  contributions  and 
other  sources  like  that,  what  about  housing? 
Are  the  Toronto  Argonauts,  the  Ottawa  Rough 
Riders  and  a  new  major  league  baseball  team 
for  Toronto  really  of  more  importance  in  the 
allocation  of  capital  funds  of  the  province 
than  funds  for  housing  in  the  province?  Surely 
the  answer  has  got  to  be  no.  Surely  the 
answer  has  got  to  be  that  if  funds  are  avail- 
able, they  should  be  put  into  an  essential  area 
like  housing  or  like  amateur  sport,  and  not 
into  professional  profit-making  sport,  wln-re 
very  large  sums  are  involved  right  now. 

There's  a  stadium  down  at  the  CNE  right 
now  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  proved 
quite  satisfactory  for  grandstand  shows,  demo- 
lition derbies,  professional  football  games 
and,  God  knows,  it  might  even  take  an  Inter- 
national League  baseball  team  if  such  still 
existed.  It  is  adequate,  in  other  words,  for 
most  of  the  needs  which  are  put  on  it  right 
now. 

The  Argonauts  are  a  profitable  team. 
Money  is  poured  into  them  year  after  year. 
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They  never  seem  to  win  the  Grey  Cup  for 
various  reasons,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
clearly  not  a  team  that  is  short  of  money.  In 
fact,  they  are  probably  one  of  only  three  or 
four  teams  in  the  Canadian  Football  League 
that  are  consistent  profit-making  teams,  des- 
pite their  win-and-loss  record.  Now,  why  on 
earth  should  we  be  giving  a  guarantee  to 
the  Argonaults  when  other  priorities  are  not 
being  respected? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  whether  he,  unlike 
his  officials,  can  give  an  answer  to  what  is 
the  current  rate  of  interest  being  charged  by 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement  Corp. 
What  terms  and  conditions  are  proposed  to 
be  given  on  any  loans  that  are  handed  out 
by  this  corporation  for  the  construction  of 
stadia,  initially  whether  any  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  Chairman  Godfrey  or 
other  people  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  for  the  CNE  Stadium  and,  subsequently, 
what  terms  are  proposed  to  be  made  avail- 
able if  they  want  to  reconstruct  Ivor  Wynne 
Stadium  or  the  stadium  in  London  for  a 
WFL  or  CFL  entry  or  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  expansion  of  Lansdowne  Park, 
which  is  currently  under  way? 

I  think  that  those  facts  should  go  on  re- 
cord before  we  vote  on  this  particular  bill, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
I  will  just  have  to  say  that  we  can't  accept 
what  the  Treasurer  is  doing  to  the  Municipal 
Improvement  Corp.  It's  a  good  body  right 
now;  it  probably  should  be  expanded  in  the 
things  that  it  has  been  doing  reasonably 
well.  For  God's  sake,  keep  it  that  way  and 
don't  put  it  to  the  service  of  lohn  Bassett 
and  all  his  cronies.  We  will  oppose  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  an  astonishing 
series  of  assertions  that  we  are  going  to 
guarantee  debts  for  the  Argonauts! 

This  amendment  to  OMIC  will  simply 
enable  the  province  to  purchase  municipal 
debentures  if  the  municipality  itself  decided 
to  erect  a  municipal  stadium  or  alter  an 
existing  stadium.  This  would  be  done,  no 
doubt,  at  the  decision  of  the  council  and 
accepted  by  us. 

Not  only  would  it  be  a  loan  only  and  not 
a  grant,  not  only  would  it  be  for  a  munici- 
pality only  and  not  a  private  enterprise,  but 
they  would  be  paying  something  more  than 
the  Province  of  Ontario  paid  to  its  deben- 
ture holders.  At  the  present  time,  loans  to 
municipalities  under  20,000  provided  for  by 
OMIC  are  at  10.5  per  cent.  When  we  went 
to  market  in  New  York  seven  weeks  ago,  on 
behalf    of    Hydro,    we    paid    10.25.    Interest 


rates  have  decreased  very  substantially  since 
that  time,  and  I  should  think  that  if  we  went 
to  market  tomorrow  it  would  be  at  9.75  or 
thereabouts. 

There  are  no  agreements  or  arrangements 
as  such  with  Chairman  Godfrey  or  the  mayor 
of  Ottawa,  although  certainly  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  speaking  for  the  government, 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  present  a  bill 
of  this  nature  to  the  Legislature;  and  if  the 
Metropolitan  council  wished  to  utilize  this 
particular  source  of  borrowed  funds,  then  of 
course  it  can  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  there  are  agreements,  in 
other  words,  of  the  wink  and  nod  kind  of 
variety. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  Ottawa,  where  there's  a  very  real  impulse 
toward  having  a  better  municipal  stadium. 
There  again,  while  no  arrangements  have 
been  made,  we  would  like  to  accommodate 
them  by  way  of  a  loan  on  which  interest 
would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  are  those  who  say  the 
impulse  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  that  all  fun  is  anathe- 
ma to  the  hon.  member,  in  a  way  that  doesn't 
typify  either  the  Legislature  or  the  society, 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  citizenry  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  gives  them  cir- 
cuses but  he  won't  give  them  bread.  The 
Treasurer  of  all  circuses,  that's  what  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  new 
facility  for  the  municipalities  in  this  prov- 
ince and  I  do  hope  it  will  go  through.  Now, 
to  confess  my  own  biases,  I  hope  somebody 
here  in  this  town  succeeds  in  getting  a 
national   league  franchise. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Since 
obviously  London  won't. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Not  only  have  I  been  a 
baseball  fan  in  years  gone  by,  but  I  observe 
that  other  communities,  like  Montreal,  which 
has  a  good  team,  have  their  names  splashed 
all  over  the  world.  I  think  Toronto  is  entitled 
to  that,  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  disagree  with  him,  but 
why  should  we  agree  with  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  minister  read  Norm 
Mailer  on  football?  Go  home  and  do  that 
and  then  watch  another  game.  I  challenge 
him. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  meantime,  the  motion 
is  for  second  reading  of  Bill  130. 

Those  in  favour  of  Bill  130  being  read  the 
second  time  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  Without 
Portfolio):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  call  it 
6  o'clock,  I  just  wanted  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  among  the  parties  to  rise  and 
resume  sitting  at  8:30  p.m.,  rather  than  the 
usual  8  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  seventh 
order,  that  is  Bill  68,  will  be  brought  before 
the  House  for  discussion  and  second  reading. 


Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  we  going  to  do  after 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  After  that,  if  that  is 
passed  or  disposed  of  by  the  House,  we  w  ill 
revert  to  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  I  might  suggest,  before 
adjournment,  that  since  these  next  two  bills 
might  take  all  of  a  minute  each,  it  might  be 
convenient  to  the  Treasurer  to  proceed  with 
131  and  154  and  we  could  clear  those  items 
off  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  then  that  we  re- 
turn at  8:30?  Agreed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  sorry.  On  behalf  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  I  don't  think  that  I 
can  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener 
about  Bill  131. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  the  minister  has 
the  message,  and  I  nave  no  control  over  that. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  5730) 


Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as  fol- 
lows: 

7.  Mr.  Paterson— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 

What  was  the  total  budget  in  1973  for 
each  ambulance  service  based  in  Essex  and 
Kent  counties.  What  were  the  dispatching 
costs  in  each  budget.  How  many  vehicles 
were  allotted  to  each  service.  How  many 
emergency  calls  did  each  service  make.  What 
was  the  total  number  of  calls  made  by  each 
service.  How  many  personnel  are  employed 
by  each  service.  What  was  the  provincial 
average  in  each  case. 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health: 


Because  dispatch  centre  costs  are  not  ac- 
counted separately,  except  where  there  is  a 
central  dispatch  centre,  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  a  provincial  average  for  dispatch 
costs. 

The  cost  for  the  Windsor  central  dispatch 
for  1973  was  $78,884  and  this  included  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  ambulance  services  in 
Windsor,  Tecumseh,  Harrow  and  the  County 
Ambulance  service,  Belle  River. 

The  dispatch  costs  for  AA  &  M  Amherst- 
burg  were  $11,000  and  for  the  Sun  Parlour 
Ambulance  Service,  $22,700  plus  an  esti- 
mated $3,500  for  the  operator. 


Total  Budget  Number  of  Number  of       Total  Number 

in  1973  for          Vehicles  Emergency  Number  of 

Ambulance  Allotted  to            Calls  of  Calls  Full-time 

Service  the  Service           Made  Made  Personnel 


Provincial  Average 

$  99,184 

2.2 

1,159 

2,150 

10.2 

Windsor  Ambulance 
Service 

$497,370 

6  plus  1 
back-up 

7,868 

12,059 

44 

Suburban  Ambulance 
Service  —  Tecumseh 

$185,128 

2 

1,209 

1,719 

16 

AA  &  M  —  Amherstburg 

$  42,034 

3 

611 

740 

2  (plus 
32  volunteers) 

G.  Smith  —  Harrow 

$  45,656 

1 

250 

292 

4 

Sun  Parlour  Ambulance 
Service  —  Leamington 

$200,085 

2  plus  1 
back-up 

1,233 

1,780 

15 

County  Ambulance 
Service  —  Belle  River 

$  38,026 

1 

344 

397 

4 

Arbour's  Chatham  $311,678  3  plus  2 

Ambulance  Service  back-up 

Arbour's  Wallaceburg  $  75,182  1 

Ambulance  Service 


2,685 


4,137 


22 


Totals  for  both  services 


Masse  Ambulance  $  41,797 

Service  —  Tilbury 


294 


455 


24.     Mr.    Bullbrook:    Inquiry   of  the  min-  1,   1974.   Would  the  minister  advise  the  ad- 

istry:  ministrative   cost   of  collecting  such   amount. 

Would    the    Minister    of    Revenue    advise  Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue:— 

what    revenue    has    been    generated    by    the  1.    Revenue    collected:    The    revenue    col- 

Land    Speculation    Tax    Act    and    the    Land  lected  to  Oct.  1,  1974  amounts  to: 

Transfer  Tax  Act  since  its  inception  to  Oct.  (a)  The   Land  Speculation  Tax,   $205,000. 
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(b)  The  Land  Transfer  Tax:  (i)  revenue 
from  resident  transferees,  $30,825,000;  (ii) 
revenue  from  non-resident  transferees, 
$1,325,000. 

For  a  total  of  $32,355,000. 

2.  Administrative  Costs:  It  is  not  possible 
to  separate  the  administrative  costs  between 
the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act  and  the  Land 
Transfer    Tax    Act    as    the    administration    of 


these  two  Acts  is  integrated.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  allocate  the  cost  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel and  other  staff  who  were  devoting 
only  part  of  their  effort  to  this  programme. 
On  an  integrated  basis,  however,  the  direct 
administrative  costs  to  Oct.  1,  1974  have 
been:  Full  time  employees,  $18,000;  casual 
part  time  help,  $4,000;  summer  students, 
$38,000;  printing  and  stationery,  $25,000; 
total,  $85,000. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing to  the  House  a  group  of  some  60 
young  people  who  are  Cubs,  Girl  Guides  and 
Brownies  from  the  Church  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration in  Etobicoke.  They  are  the  Sixth 
Humber  West  pack,  and  they  are  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Budenz  and  other  parents, 
Cub  leaders  and  Girl  Guide  leaders.  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  join  me  in  welcoming  these 
young  people  here  tonight. 


MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Parrott,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Auld, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  68,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities Act,  1971. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  indicate  to  the  House  at  this  time  that 
when  we  move  to  committee  I  expect  to 
move  an  amendment  to  delete  section  2  (4b). 


Mr.   J.   E.   Stokes   (Thunder   Bay): 
thoughts,  eh? 


Second 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon. 
loo  North. 


member  for  Water- 


Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  Which  is  to  establish  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs,  has 
been  on  the  order  paper  for  some  time.  Some 
indication  has  been  given  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  on  University  Affairs, 
and  the  matter  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
controversial  among  people  in  the  province 
is  the  composition  of  the  council  which  will 
be  set  up.  As  the  bill  states,  there  will  be 
12  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  chair- 
man, and  six  members  will  constitute  a 
quorum. 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  My  own  community  has  two 
such  institutions  in  its  boundaries.  To  some 
extent  a  university  does  operate  as  a  separate 
community  within  the  municipality  with  its 
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undergraduate  students,  grad  students,  fac- 
ulty, administrative  staff  and  the  others  who 
go  to  make  up  the  persons  at  the  university, 
and  these,  of  course,  are  represented  in  one 
manner  or  another  on  the  council.  It  has  been 
drawn  to  my  attention  quite  forcibly  that 
the  community  in  which  the  university  exists 
also  has  an  interest  in  the  operation  of  that 
university,  especially  those  who  are  taking 
part-time  undergraduate  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  tihis  group  which  feels  rather 
left  out  in  that  there  is  no  representation  on 
the  council  by  the  part-time  students;  they 
are  not  represented  on  this  council.  They 
rightly  point  out  in  their  open  letter  to  the 
minister  that  the  community  interest  in  tihe 
university  should  be  considerably  greater 
than  it  is. 

We  have  spoken  about  it  in  our  com- 
munity at  a  committee  called  the  town  and 
gown  committee,  which  would  increase  rela- 
tionships between  the  university  and  the  mu- 
nicipality. Those  people  within  the  commu- 
nity who  take  part-time  courses  at  the  uni- 
versity have  a  vital  interest  in  the  university. 
I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
the  relationship  and  communications  between 
the  people  in  the  municipality  and  the  uni- 
versity, if  there  was  representation  on  this 
body  by  the  part-time  students  who  are  tak- 
ing undergraduate  courses  at  the  university. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  (Mr. 
Auld)  did  indicate  the  other  day  that  he  was 
still  giving  consideration  to  this  question.  I 
would  ask  his  parliamentary  assistant  to  in- 
dicate whether  this  somewhat  large  and  im- 
portant body  of  citizens  within  the  province 
who  are  actually  paying,  according  to  the  last 
figure  I  heard,  about  83  per  cent  of  the  costs 
of  operating  the  university,  while  only  about 
17  per  cent  is  borne  by  the  tuition  fees  of 
the  students,  whether  this  part-time  group 
of  students  representing  the  community  could 
not  be  represented  on  this  advisory  council. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  The  member  for 
the  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  in  this  party  feel  several 
concerns  about  this  bill.    One  of  them  is  the 
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whole  question  of  the  timing.  The  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  bring  in  legislation  to 
create  a  Council  on  University  Affairs,  while 
ignoring  many  of  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion. I  don't  think  it  is  coincidental  that  it's 
the  university  community  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  addressed  itself  first,  as  opposed 
to  the  community  college  for  example. 

Another  concern,  before  the  parliamentarv 
assistant  stood  up,  was  the  whole  question  of 
the  right  of  the  minister  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  those  people  in  the  university 
community.  It  was  really  remarkable,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  nationalism,  I  would  hope 
vou  had  some  influence  on  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  to  have  section  2, 
subsection  4b  deleted,  since  it  was  the  uni- 
versitv  communitv  that  refused  to  give  your 
very  select  committee  information  concerning 
the  makeup  of  the  faculty  of  the  various 
trrriversftfe*.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  has  seen 
fit  to  back  off  at  this  point. 

What  I  don't  understand  about  this  bill  is 
that  thev  have  retracted  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  given  them  the  right  to 
demand  from  the  various  institutions  informa- 
tion which  would  lav  out.  for  example,  what 
the  homeland  of  the  faculty  members  of  the 
institutions  was.  There  is  no  reason  whv  the 
ministrv  could  not  have  safeguarded  individ- 
ual rights,  while  at  the  same  time  making  it 
mandatory  for  the  institutions  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Legislature  bv  the  ministry. 
There's  no  question  but  that  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  Universitv  Faculty  Associations 
was  right  on  when  it  said  to  the  ministrv  that 
there  were  certain  things  that  needed  to  be 
safeguarded  in  terms  of  individual  rights.  Th<> 
ministrv  could  have  said:  "Yes.  you're  quite 
n'frrit.  We"  will  build  those  safeguards  into 
the  ministrv  while  at  the  same  time  making 
it  mandatory  for  those  institutions  to  divulge 
that  information."  Thev  could  have  done 
that,  but  they  didn't.  Instead  of  that  thev 
withdrew  the  whole  section  of  the  bill. 
There's  no  justification  for  that. 

What  I'm  concerned  about  is  the  individual 
institutions  which  to  this  day,  in  this  era  of 
massive  public  financing  of  the  post-secondary 
institutions,  still  regard  themselves  as  auton- 
omous bodies,  as  though  they  were  still  liv- 
ing in  the  age  when  thev  received  their 
financing  from  private  donations  or  funding. 
That  dav  is  long  gone.  The  No.  1  priority 
now  in  Ontario  in  post-secondary  education 
Is  public  responsibility  and  the  requirement 


of  the  post-secondary  institutions  to  answer 
to  the  public  for  the  funds  they  spend.  It  is 
not  autonomy  of  those  institutions  that  should 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds  but  the  accounta- 
bility of  those  institutions  to  the  public  that 
finances  them.  Here  we  have  the  ministry 
withdrawing  that  part  of  the  legislation  which 
would  have  made  it  a  requirement  that  the 
institutions  would  provide  that  information. 
It's  a  little  hard  to  understand.  I  would  be 
very  interested  in  hearing  the  parliamentary 
assistant's  response  to  that. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Dr. 
Evans  got  to  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  other  question,  which 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  touched  on, 
was  the  composition  of  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities.  Out  of  20  members,  includ- 
ing the  chairman,  two  are  students.  As  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students  pointed  out, 
there  are  three  major  segments  of  the  student 
population.  There  are  the  undergraduate,  the 
post-graduate  and  the  part-time  students.  In 
view  of  the  emphasis  which  the  Commission 
on  Post-Secondary  Education  placed  on  part- 
time  students,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  ministry  has  not  seen  fit  to  include  part- 
time  students  on  the  council.  I  think  that  is 
the  most  reprehensible  part  of  this  legislation. 
If  we  reallv  do  believe  that  there  is  a  new 
direction  required  in  post-secondarv  educa- 
tion in  Ontario,  surelv  this  is  the  direcrion 
which  it's  going  to  take  and  it's  not  < 
up  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties to  determine  that  direction.  It's  pre- 
determined. 

The  public  at  large  in  Ontario  is  going  to 
demand  more  and  more  of  a  sav  in  the 
financing  of  post-secondary  education  in  On- 
tario. More  and  more  people  are  going  to 
take  part  in  post-secondary  education  on  ■ 
part-time  basis,  despite  the  discriminations  of 
the  ministrv  in  terms  of  financing,  loans  and 
awards.  It's  bevond  me  why  the  ministrv 
would  not  see  fit  to  include  that  particular 
oart  of  the  student  body  on  the  council.  It 
is  totally  reprehensible.  Also  the  students 
who  are  represented  on  the  council,  namelv. 
the  graduate  students  and  the  undergraduate 
students,  were  placed  there  at  the  whim  of 
the  ministrv  and  not  because  of  anv  r< 
sentations  by  representative  bodies  of  those 
groups,  namelv,  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  or  the  graduate  student  associations 
in  Ontario. 

I  wonder  whv  there  is  this  disregard  for 
students  rights  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Is  it  because  the  ministry  regards  them  as 
being  incompetent?  Is  it  because  the  ministry 
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regards  them  as  being  transients  in  the  uni- 
versity community?  Well,  that's  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  every  now  and  again  there  are 
pronouncements  from  the  ministry  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  this.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  college  community,  for  example, 
to  see  the  kind  of  contempt  tnat  the  ministry 
has  for  students. 

To  this  day,  in  this  age  of  supposedly 
emphasis  on  participation  by  people,  we  have 
in  the  community  college  sector  no  repre- 
sentation whatsoever  on  the  boards  of  govern- 
ors of  those  institutions.  If  one  calls  repre- 
sentation on  an  observer  level  representation, 
I  suppose  there  is.  Also,  the  whole  question 
of  the  appointments  to  the  governing  council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  indicates  that 
the  ministry  really  is  not  serious  about  giving 
students  any  kind  of  voice  in  the  governing 
of  those  institutions.  Surely  students  are  a 
legitimate  interest  group  and  should  have  a 
say,  and  not  a  token  kind  of  say.  I'd  like  to 
quote  from  a  brief  that  was  prepared  by  a 
student— the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
has  made  this  submission  to  the  government 
of  Ontario— this  was  by,  I  believe,  a  Carleton 
university  student,  who  was  talking  about  the 
frustration  of  being  a  token  student  on  a 
governing  body.  This  is  what  he  says: 

To  be  a  student  here  has  no  real  con- 
tent. These  people  are  members  of  the 
student  body  in  the  same  sense  that  anyone 
chosen  at  random  is  a  member  of  the 
human  race.  The  student  body,  and  simi- 
larly the  human  race,  is  purely  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  has  no  prior  organization,  nor  con- 
sciousness, nor  power.  Only  by  pure  chance 
will  a  student  representative  speak  or  work 
toward  a  genuine  student  need,  and  even 
(when  he  does  he  will  have  no  way  of 
proving  it  to  the  power  controlling  facul- 
ties. Without  any  attempt  at  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  what  students  do 
want,  the  student  representative  states  and 
acts  on  merely  his  own  subjective  opinion. 
It  has  no  necessary  universality,  no  depth, 
no  educative  value,  political  or  otherwise, 
for  the  students  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  indicates  the  sense  of 
frustration  felt  by  students  who  are  appointed 
to  a  governing  body  but  have  no  sense  of 
mandate  from  the  people  they  are  supposed 
to  represent. 

Those  students  who  are  on  the  council  are 
not  appointed  by  bodies  that  represent  stu- 
dents in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students, 
which  as  far  as  I  know  is  the  most  representa- 
tive   body    of    students    in    Ontario,    has   no 


knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  appointments. 
Mind  you,  that  shouldn't  surprise  us.  The 
labour  appointments  were  made  in  the  same 
kind  of  fashion  and  the  labour  bodies  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  while  they  are  happy 
with  the  person  who  was  appointed  from 
among  the  ranks  of  labour,  were  puzzled  as 
to  where  the  ministry  got  the  name  and  how 
they  appointed  that  particular  person. 

So  I  wonder  what  the  ministry  is  trying  to 
do;  whether  it  is  trying  to  create  some  kind 
of  confusion  or  some  kind  of  dissension 
within  the  representative  student  bodies.  But 
there  is  really  no  logic  to  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do.  If  they  are  going  to  appoint 
students  to  these  governing  bodies,  such  as 
the  council,  then  let  them  do  so  through 
representative  bodies  of  students,  such  as  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this 
bill  is  the  whole  question  of  the  role  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs.  Just 
what  authority  is  going  to  be  delegated  to 
that  council?  Because  the  bill  certainly 
doesn't  demonstrate  that.  If  we  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  post-secondary  education  in 
Ontario,  we  should  go  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Post-Secondary  Education— the  so- 
called  COPSE  report  or  the  Wright  report— 
and  see  what  it  was  they  were  saying.  It 
seems  to  me  they  were  saying  that  there 
should  be  a  new  direction  in  post-secondary 
education  in  Ontario  and  that  a  body  such  as 
this  council  should  act  as  a  buffer  between 
the  post-secondary  institutions  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Where  in  this  bill  do  we  see  any 
indication  of  this  council  being  a  buffer? 
I  see  it  nowhere  at  all.  I  really  don't  see 
what  the  responsibilities  of  the  council  are, 
other  than  as  an  advisory  body. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  ministry  is 
finally  going  to  say,  "We  recognize  that 
people  in  the  community  out  there"— .in  this 
case  it  just  happens  to  be  the  university 
community,  but  in  other  cases  it  could  be 
miners  or  it  could  be  housewives  or  it  could 
be  loggers  —  "are  going  to  have  a  say  in 
those  conditions  that  control  their  environ- 
ment." I  think  that  is  what's  very,  very  seri- 
ous about  the  direction  of  this  government. 

I  think  the  theme  of  the  Commission  on 
Post-Secondary  Education  was  "directions  for 
change."  I  believe  that  was  the  theme  of 
part  two  of  their  report,  in  which  they  said 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  change  in  direction 
in  post-secondary  education,  and  that  we 
have  to  give  a  new  opportunity  for  people 
in  the  province  who  heretofore  had  not  had 
any   kind   of  participation   in  post-secondary 
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education  —  such  as  native  peoples,  such  as 
our  Franco-Ontarians,  such  as  people  in  re- 
mote communities,  such  as  the  labouring 
people  in  this  province.  Those  are  the 
people  who  should  not  only  be  able  to  par- 
take of  post-secondary  education  in  numbers 
that  so  far  have  never  been  realized,  but  also 
should  have  a  say  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion in  this  province. 

There  is  no  indication  in  this  bill  that 
those  people  are  going  to  have  an  increased 
say  in  the  direction  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. I  don't  see  any  indication  here  that 
native  peoples  must  be  represented  on  the 
council,  nor  any  indication  here  that  people 
from  the  northern  parts  of  our  province  must 
Be  represented  on  the  council,  nor  any 
recommendation  or  requirement  that  Franco- 
Ontarians  are  guaranteed  a  certain  voice  on 
this  council,  or  that  the  same  would  apply 
to  trade  unions. 

What  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  ,is  some- 
thing I  see  happening  over  and  over  again, 
and  there  is  no  better  example  than  the  Sud- 
bury area,  where  working  people  in  this 
province  build  our  universities  and  our 
colleges,  pay  for  our  universities  and  our 
colleges  —  and  see  them  run  by  their  em- 
ployers. So  it  is  a  rather  blatant  example  of 
the  workers  building  and  paying  for  the 
institutions,  and  seeing  the  bosses  run  them 
and  their  sons  attend  them.  The  whole  thing, 
of  course,  is  compounded  by  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  tuition  fees  and  the  whole  system  of 
loans  and  grants  that  discriminate  against 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  these 
universities. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  this  bill  that 
women  be  given  an  increased  say  in  the 
administration  of  post-secondary  education.  I 
suppose  the  parliamentary  assistant  will  stand 
up  and  say  there  are  three  or  four  women 
represented  on  the  council,  but  I  would  ask 
him  whether  those  appointees  were  repre- 
sentatives of  women's  committees  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  or  whether  they  once 
again  were  at  the  whim  of  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  Conservative  Party  in  Ontario. 

So  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  I 
recognize  the  need  for  a  council  on  univer- 
sity affairs— and  I  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  a  council  on  college  affairs  and  cultural 
affairs  as  well— I'm  disappointed  by  the  lack 
of  specifics  in  this  bill.  There  verv  easily 
could  have  been  all  sorts  of  guarantees  built 
into  this  legislation,  which  would  have 
guaranteed  a  new  role  and  a  new  hope  for 
people   in    Ontario   who   previously   had   vir- 


tually no  voice  at  all  in  governing  or  attend- 
ing post-secondary  educational  institutions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I've  perused  this  bill 
for  an  indication  of  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  this  government,  I'm  afraid  they 
don't  realize  the  error  of  their  ways;  nor  do 
they  realize  how  they've  alienated  the  post- 
secondary  students  in  this  province,  as  well 
as  the  post-secondary  faculty  and  the  dis- 
enfranchised groups  in  Ontario.  They  haven't 
indicated  that  they  have  seen  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  are  about  to  make  changes. 

I  would  urge  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  reconsider  some  of  these  sections  in  this 
bill  and  build  in  some  guarantees  for  these 
people  who  have  not  had  the  kind  of  say  to 
which  they  are  entitled  because,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  not  the  friends  of  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  or  the  minister  or  other 
people  in  the  Tory  party  who  pay  for  post- 
secondary  education  in  this  province;  it's  the 
taxation  of  the  working  people  in  this  prov- 
ince that  makes  possible  the  kind  of  post- 
secondary  education  that's  available  to  every- 
one in  Ontario.  And  while  it's  not  as  demo- 
cratic as  we  would  like  to  see  it,  nevertheless 
what  is  there  and  what  is  available  to  them 
is  made  possible  by  working  people  in  On- 
tario, and  they  are  given  short  shrift  when 
it  comes  to  the  governing  councils  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kitch- 
ener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  am  interested  particularly  in 
this  bill,  having  had  some  involvement  with 
a  university  board  of  governors  over  the  last 
number  of  years. 

It's  interesting  to  see  that  the  point  raised 
initially  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  and  by  the  last  speaker,  concerning 
the  matter  of  part-time  student  involvement, 
is  one  which  apparently  has  not  had  much 
of  an  impression  upon  the  ministry. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Facultv  Associations  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Universitv 
Teachers  both  aereed  to  a  resolution  on  Max 
17  of  this  year,  referring  to  section  4b.  which 
the  parliamentary  assistant  now  says  is  going 
to  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  That  resolution, 
as  I  read  it,  did  not  particularly  argue  against 
the  content  of  the  section  that  now  is  to  be 
deleted,  wherein  the  collection  and  publishing 
of  information  and  statistics  was  going  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  minister.  What  was  ob- 
jected to  was  the  manner  in  which  this  whole 
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matter  was  to  be  handled.  The  council  of 
the  faculty  associations  said  in  their  resolution 
that  this  subsection  perhaps  had  some  merit 
if  there  were  certain  safeguards.  I  think  it 
is  worthwhile  to  repeat  the  safeguards  as  they 
saw  them,  Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  [they  said]  individuals  in  institu- 
tions receive  statutory  guarantees  that,  on 
written  request,  complete  and  accurate 
disclosure  will  be  made  of  the  nature  and 
substance  of  all  information  in  government 
files  pertaining  to  the  individual  or  in- 
stitution at  the  time  of  the  request. 

Second,  corresponding  disclosure  of  the 
sources  of  such  information  and  the  names 
of  recipients  of  such  information  is  secured 
by  statute. 

Third,  the  statutory  right  to  correct  er- 
rors or  omissions  from  such  files  is  secured. 

Fourth,  the  publication  of  such  informa- 
tion and/or  statistics  is  statutorily  circum- 
scribed by  restrictions  analogous  to  those 
governing  publication  by  Statistics  Canada. 

These  then  were  the  four  general  parameters 
in  which  this  association  thought  that  section 
4(b),  as  it  was  proposed,  might  be  useful. 

It  would  appear,  though,  that  instead  of 
attempting  to  make  this  item  a  better  piece 
of  legislation,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
ministry  has  collapsed  and  the  proposals  that 
were  in  the  draft  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  May  14  of  this  year  are 
simply  to  be  forgotten  about. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  just  what  the  reasons 
are  for  the  deletion  of  this  subsection.  We 
would  have  thought  it  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  have  the  subsection  in,  if  there  were 
amendments  brought  in  that  would  safeguard 
the  various  points  of  concern  that  were 
brought  forward  some  five  months  ago  by 
persons  who  were  intimately  involved  with 
this  particular  interest. 

However,  in  spite  of  those  caveats  which 
were  brought  in  at  the  time  by  this  resolu- 
tion that  has  received  wide  circulation,  the 
ministry  now  chooses  to  simply  abandon  this 
approach.  As  I  have  said,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  just  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  an 
explanation  for  the  expected  actions  of  the 
ministry  when  we  move  to  committee  in  or- 
der to  dtelete  this  section  4b,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  reinforce 
is  the  earlier  comment  with  respect  to  part- 
time  students.  Surely  there  can  be  on  a  uni- 
versity council  of  this  size  a  satisfactory  re- 
quirement that  there  be  three  student  repre- 


sentatives. The  part-time  student  is  every  bit 
as  important  a  part  of  our  educational  pro- 
gramme at  the  post-secondary  level  as  is  the 
graduate  student  or  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. Each  category  has  a  particular  set  of 
needs,  a  particular  set  of  involvements,  and 
really  deals  with  a  very  clearly  defined  seg- 
ment of  the  educational  picture.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ministry  reconsider  this  mat- 
ter, so  that  when  appointments  are  made, 
or  at  least  at  the  first  opportunity  if  a  re- 
placing appointment  is  required,  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  proper  and  effec- 
tive involvement  of  the  part-time  university 
students  who  are  such  a  large  number  in  our 
university  populations. 

I  think,  for  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
involvement  that  I  have  seen  growing  at  what 
was  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  and  is 
now  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  concerning 
the  whole  approach  to  part-time  students. 
From  a  few  hundred  students,  when  I  was 
first  involved,  far  too  many  years  ago,  the 
university  has  grown  and  developed,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  adult  education  in  the 
summer  school  programmes  of  upgrading  and 
in  the  various  interest  courses  that  are  run 
during  the  winter  months. 

These  programmes  are  run  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Waterloo  but  also  at  Orillia  where  a 
sub-campus  development  has  gone  on  over 
the  years  and  where  it  is  hoped  some  day  a 
separate  college  may  well  be  developed  in 
the  future.  Throughout  this  programme,  I 
am  constantl  v  impressed  at  even  numbers  of 
mv  friends  from  various  areas  of  the  com- 
munity who  every  now  and  then  appear  at  a 
graduation  in  order  to  receive  their  bachelor's 
degree.  They  have  progressed  through  a  great 
involved  series  of  courses  over  perhaps  six  or 
eight  or  10  vears.  They  have  involved  them- 
selves, usually  inconveniently,  with  attempts 
to  study  various  programmes  and  subjects- 
Mr.  Martel:    They  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —when  there  are  other  in- 
volvements that  they  have  in  their  day-to-day 
job.  Yes,  I  might  add  they  also  pay  the 
bills,  not  only  as  taxpayers  but  also  in  their 
own  tuition.  They  are  really  there  in  order 
to  better  themselves  and  to  develon  as  best 
they  can  a  university  experience  without  per- 
haps the  full  concentration  of  a  full-time 
course.  They  are  very  proud  of  the  degree 
that  has  taken  them  many  years,  usually,  and 
much  personal  sacrifice  to  obtain. 

I  think  as  we  go  to  an  economy  that  is 
more  based  upon  the  encouragement  of  per- 
sons to  come  back  to  various  forms  of  educa- 
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tion,  to  upgrade  themselves,  and  perhaps  to 
complete  a  degree,  if  that  is  a  goal  which  the 
person  wants,  we  should  as  well  realize  that 
these  persons  have  a  great  involved  contribu- 
tion to  make  as  the  whole  programme  of 
university  development  continues  as  we  go 
through  the  Seventies  and  approach  the  1980s. 
I  suggest  that  a  representative  of  these  part- 
time  undergraduates,  who  are  usually  much 
different  from  the  usual  graduate  student  or 
the  usual  undergraduate  student,  as  I  have 
said,  involved  on  a  council  of  this  sort  is 
something  that  should  be  encouraged  and 
indeed  presumed. 

As  a  result,  the  ministry  should  reconsider 
this  matter.  If  it  is  not  practical  at  this  point 
because  of  other  appointments  having  been 
made,  committed  or  indeed  entered  into,  then 
surely  at  the  first  opportunity  we  should  know 
by  a  statement  in  the  House  this  evening  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to  appoint 
a  representative  of  part-time  undergraduate 
students.  I  think  if  this  is  done  it  will  go  a 
long  way  to  building  goodwill  as  this  council 
embarks  upon  its  new  duties.  I  would  com- 
mend that  approach  to  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hadn't  intended 
to  speak  to  this  bill  until  the  parliamentary 
assistant  announced  he  was  going  to  remove 
section  2.  What  the  parliamentary  assistant 
did  was  destroy  the  entire  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  university  education  on 
the  way  our  universities  are  being  run.  What, 
in  fact,  the  select  committee  recommended 
was  a  system  of  monitoring.  It  is  going  to 
be  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  take 
the  vote  in  a  while,  because  we  will  deliber- 
ately do  that,  to  find  out  how  the  seven 
Conservative  members  who  were  on  that  select 
committee  will  vote.  They  signed  a  docu- 
ment saying  that  there  should  be  account- 
ability and  there  should  be  monitoring  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  universities.  It  is  going 
to  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  vote. 

Mr.  Laughren:    Can't  lose  them  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  going  to  be  interesting  to 
see  if  Carlton  Williams  got  to  my  friend  from 
London  North  (Mr.  Walker).  You'll  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  your  being  chairman  of  that 
particular  select  committee,  the  problems  we 
were  confronted  by  as  we  did  a  year's  work 
in  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  what  was  going 
on  in  the  hiring  practices  of  the  universities 
in  the  province.  You'll  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  frustration  we  experienced,  particularly 
when  one  Dr.  Evans  indicated  he  was  going 


to  go  to  the  then  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  who  was  my  friend  from  Hamil- 
ton West  (Mr.  McNie)  who  sits  across  the  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  More  power  than  the  min- 
ister himself. 

Mr.  Martel:    He  was  going  to  go  even  to 
the  Premier  (Mr.   Davis)  if  need  be,  and   I 
am  convinced- 
Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):    I  think 
he  must  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  already  has. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  that's  the  point  I  am 
coming  to,  as  suggested  by  my  friend,  the 
member  for  York  Centre.  That's  what  I  am 
coming  to.  It's  obvious  that  Evans  got  to  the 
ministry  people  after  all.  When  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  got  up  tonight  and  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  that  section,  it  be- 
comes obvious- 
Mr.  Laughren:  One  phone  call. 

Mr.  Martel:  —that  Carlton  Williams  got  to 
the  member  for  London  North,  and  he  got 
to  the  Premier,  and  he  obviously  got  to  the 
former  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
as  he  promised  he  would  do. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Probably 
using  the  government  lines. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  .if  he's 
using  the  government  lines  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you'll  recall  that  we  went  to 
the  printers  after  a  year  of  work- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Black  day. 

Mr.  Martel:  —on  the  hiring  practices  with- 
in the  universities.  At  the  end  of  a  year  we 
didn't  have  the  data  that  was  necessary  irj 
order  to  have  a  fully  comprehensive  report, 
and  there  was  the  frustration  that  was  ex- 
perienced by  that  committee  and  the  former 
minister  when  he  was  attempting  to  obtain 
information  from  the  universities,  as  he  went 
cap  in  hand— and  as  the  new  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  goes  cap  in  hand- 
Mr.  Laughren:  On  bended  knee. 

Mr.  Martel:  —to  scrape  and  bow  on  the 
floors.  Some  of  them  have  no  knees  It  ft  in 
their  pants  from  bowing  and  scraping  in 
front  of  those  people,  but  they  are  there. 
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An  hon.  member:  Mine  are  all  right.  How 
about  the  others? 

An  hon.  member:  I'm  all  right,  but  I  need 
a  new  suit. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  And  if  the  very  people  who 
were  on  that  committee  endorse  the  removal 
of  that  section,  then  I  want  to  suggest  to  you 
as  strongly  as  I  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
government  never  appoint  another  select 
committee  in  this  province.  Because  we  did 
the  studying  for  over  a  year  on  that  issue. 
We  had  cabinet  ministers  in  and  we  had 
deputy  ministers  in,  and  they  all  experienced 
the  same  frustration.  The  universities— in  a 
kindly  way;  in  a  nice,  gentlemanly  way— told 
us  to  go  to  hell. 

You'll  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  even 
had  to  threaten.  There  was  an  effort,  at  one 
stage  in  the  game,  to  issue  a  Speaker's  war- 
rant to  get  the  material  from  the  universi- 
ties. As  I  say,  even  after  a  year  of  work  there 
and  after  five  years  of  tremendous  pressure  in 
the  province  to  hire  Canadians  who  were 
fully  qualified,  as  a  select  committee  we 
found  out  that,  despite  all  of  that  pressure, 
the  hiring  practices  have  not  changed. 

Consequently,  rather  than  go  to  quotas, 
the  committee  tried  to  come  up  with  a  posi- 
tion that  was  a  compromise,  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  the  members  to  reach 
some  type  of  agreement  on  monitoring.  That 
monitoring  was  to  be  based  on  the  next  four 
or  five  years,  and  if  the  universities  didn't 
change  then,  in  fact,  we'd  zap  them. 

That  type  of  monitoring  —  which  all  1 1 
members  on  that  select  committee  agreed  to 
—  we  thought  was  in  the  Act.  And  in  30 
seconds- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  He  pulled 
th  '  fug. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right.  In  30  seconds 
the  pailiamentary  assistant  said:  "That's  it  — 
ballgame  over." 

Mr.  Laughren:  John  Evans  runs  the  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  inter- 
ested to  see  where  the  member  for  Peel 
South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  votes  tonight  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He'd  better 
head  for  the  boondocks. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
see  where  those  two  cabinet  ministers  vote— 
the  member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr.  W.  New- 


man) and  the  member  for  Carleton  (Mr. 
Handleman)  who  advocated  monitoring  and 
having  information;  he  didn't  say  make  it 
public.  We  also  suggested  that  when  you  get 
down  below  three  you  have  to  keep  that 
confidential,  not  to  destroy  the  confidential- 
ity or  the  individual  in  that  group  of  three 
in  any  given  university. 

It  is  also  going  to  be  interesting  to  see 
where  the  member  for  Humber  (Mr.  Leluk) 
and  the  member  for  London  North  vote  to- 
night. Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  you  leave  the  chair  and  take  your 
place  and  vote  along  with  those  of  us  who 
are  on  that  select  committee  to  make  these 
birds  answerable. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Throw  your  weight  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Martel:  Of  course,  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West  was  faced  with  that  embar- 
rassment during  that  period  of  time  and 
graciously  came  before  the  select  committee 
to  indicate  he  wouldn't  interfere,  but  he, 
too,  is  upset  at  the  power  demonstrated  over 
in  these  august  halls  of  learning. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  ran  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  it  is  going  to  be  interest- 
ing where  he  votes  tonight,  too.  If  there  is 
any  conviction  among  those  seven  Tory  mem- 
bers on  that  select  committee,  they  will  op- 
pose the  removal  of  section  2  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  night  of  embar- 
rassment. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  will  oppose  it. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  going  to  wait 
until  we  hear  the  good  words  of  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  the  member  can  hear 
the  good  words  of  the  parliamentary  assistant. 
The  point  is  there  was  an  entire  year's  work, 
and  out  of  that  came  a  report  insisting  upon 
information  with  respect  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  universities,  not  a  policy  of  what  was 
being  requested  of  the  committee— a  quota  of 
85  per  cent— but  a  monitoring  process  which 
should  start  immediately.  That's  what  it  said. 
It  was  very  important  that  that  start  imme- 
diately and  go  back  several  years,  because  we 
had  asked— what's  that  group  in  Ottawa?— to 
gather  all  the  information  in.  Information 
Canada? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Statistics. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  had  asked  Statistics  Canada 
to  provide  us  with  all  the  data.  We  had  a 
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year's  data  and  part  of  a  second  year,  and  we 
suggested  the  next  three  years  and  then  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  the  universities  were  hiring  qualified 
Canadians  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the 
old-boy  network  was  still  there,  although 
well  hidden. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  still  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Obviously  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement. Some  of  the  praises  came  regard- 
ing that  report  in  press  releases  and  from 
people  who  were  gratified  to  see  at  last  some- 
one was  going  to  tackle  the  problem  four- 
square. We  have  the  Casper  Milquetoast 
minister  back  off  and  I  can  only  say— he's  not 
sitting  there.  Another  member  is  sitting  in  his 
chair— them  ember  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr. 
Rhodes),  to  his  left-to  my  right,  thank  God. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication):  Everybody  is  to 
the  right  of  that  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  think  I  should  move  a  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  maybe  you  would 
second  it.  We  could  call  this  the  Evans  bill, 
or  the  Carlton  Williams  bill,  for  mv  friend 
from  London  North.  We  could  call  it  the 
Carlton  Williams  bill  because  everv  time 
Carlton  got  to  good  old  Gord,  Gord  changed 
his  mind  yet  another  time.  It  was  whoever 
got  to  him  last. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He's  really  tough-minded. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  want  to  know  why  that 
whole  select  committee's  report  has  been 
virtually  thrown  out  the  window.  I  think  this 
government  has  something  to  answer  for,  and 
I  think  there  are  at  least  eight  Tories  here 
tonight  who  had  better  show  that  they  have 
a  little  bit  of  backbone  and  support  us  in  our 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  that  section  or, 
as  I  said  earlier,  the  whole  system  of  select 
committees  and  all  that  nonsense  to  study 
problems— the  whole  select  committee  thing- 
should  go  out  the  window. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It's  not  nonsense,  it's  common 
sense. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  common  sense.  I  am  just 
saying  to  my  friend,  what  is  the  sense  of 
having  a  select  committee  that  does  a  year's 
very  careful  research,  with  staff,  research  per- 
sonnel and  legal  counsel,  to  have  a  bill  intro- 
duced based  on  that  report  and  then  see  the 
guts  of  that  bill  taken  out  because  obviously 
somebody  got  to  "Billy  the  Kid." 

Mr.  Laughren:  John  Evans  got  to  "Billy 
the    Kid." 


Mr.  Martel:  It  is  obvious.  It  is  so  obvious 
it  is  perverse,  and  those  Ton'  members  who 
were  on  that  committee  should  hang  then- 
heads  in  shame  if  they  don't  oppose  this  to- 
night. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  bill.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  riding  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one  of  the  great  universities  of  this 
province,  and  I  thought  that  we  should  com- 
ment on  this  when  we  were  discussing  tin 
bill.  h 

It  is  interesting,  in  hearing  the  comments 
of  the  people  who  spoke  ahead  of  me,  in  that 
I  think  they  have  raised  two  important 
points.  I  think  the  points  raised  in  relation 
to  the  deletion  of  clause  4(b)  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  part-time  students  on  the  council, 
are  evidence— in  fact,  just  reading  the  whole 
bill  is  evidence— that  somehow  the  province 
here,  which  really  foots  the  bill  on  the  ques- 
tion of  universities,  is  again  reluctant  to  set 
the  pattern. 

We  keep  hearing  all  the  time  about  the 
good  intentions  of  government  or  the  good 
intentions  of  individual  ministers  about  doing 
such  and  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  usually  the 
best  evidence  of  good  intention  is  when  it 
is  framed  in  legislation;  when  we  have  it 
right  down  here  in  legislation.  After  all,  all 
of  us  here,  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
province,  are  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to 
set  the  tone,  and  the  tone  and  the  policy 
should  be  reflected  in  the  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  dealing, 
first  of  all,  with  the  question  of  the  members 
of  this  council,  and  when  we  talk  of  12 
members,  surely  there  are  minimum  require- 
ments that  should  be  included  in  the  ques- 
tion of  members.  We  have  done  it  before,  for 
instance,  in  the  Health  Disciplines  Act,  where 
we  established  a  health  discipline  committer. 
I  think  it  was  called,  and  it  was  stipulated 
in  that  that  there  should  be  lay  people,  or 
that  all  members  of  that  particular  committee 
should  be  lay  people. 

In  other  words,  we  have  established  for 
certain  committees  that  we  have  formed,  pur- 
suant to  legislation  in  this  House,  a  minimum 
requirement.  Yet  in  this  legislation  there  are 
no  minimum  requirements  at  all.  It  is  fust 
left  to  the  individual  discretion  of  the  min- 
ister who  happens  to  be  the  minister  at  that 
time.  How  often  have  we  seen  policy  vacil- 
late from  one  minister  to  the  next  and,  in 
fact,    from    one    government    to    the    next; 
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although  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
in  the  last  31  years  of  seeing  that,  which 
hopefully  we  will  see  in  the  next  few  years. 
I  see  smiles  on  the  other  side  when  I  say 
that,  and  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  agree- 
ment, even  coming  from  across  the  way. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
steadfastness  and  the  intention  of  this  parlia- 
ment is  expressed  by  legislation  and  this  is 
the  approach  that  this  government  should 
take.  So  I  can't  understand  why,  when  it 
said  that  there  will  be  12  members  on  the 
council,  it  didn't  mention  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  having  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent or  a  graduate  student.  I  understand  they 
are  on  the  council  anyway.  Why  wouldnt 
that  be  framed  in  the  legislation?  It  may 
well  be  that  the  next  minister  who  comes 
around— depending  on  what  sort  of  pressure 
is  put  on  the  individual  who  holds  that 
office— might  change  his  mind  and  do  away 
with  that  completely.  I  don't  see  the  mini- 
mum requirement  even  in  this  section,  and 
of  course,  the  obvious  exclusion  of  not  hav- 
ing a  part-time  student  sit  on  the  council, 
is  again  one  that  is  blatant  and  seems  to 
have  no  logic  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  attempted  in  past 
vears  to  open  up  our  universities  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  best  evidence  that  we  are 
doing  that  is,  of  course,  the  part-time  student, 
who  is  an  individual  in  the  community,  who 
is  attempting  to  take  a  course  on  a  part-time 
basis  to  try  to  keep  his  iob.  Very  often 
these  courses  have  much  flexibility.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  students  are  part-time 
students,  and  these  people  very  often  reflect 
more  of  the  community  than  the  students 
who  are  on  a  full-time  basis.  Why  these 
students  are  not  included  on  the  council  is 
something  that  I  can't  understand.  It's  some- 
thing that  is  so  obvious.  If  the  minister  is 
going  to  include  any  students  at  all,  surely 
he  should  be  looking  to  these  students. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  regrettable  that 
this  legislation  does  not  have  at  least  the 
minimum  requirements  in  it— when  it  talks 
about,  not  a  quorum,  but  it  says  there  will 
be  12  members— that  would  say  that  so  many 
members  would  be  an  undergraduate  student, 
and  there  would  be  a  graduate  student  and 
there  would  be  a  part-time  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  part  I  find  ridiculous  is 
that  when  you  consider  the  object  of  the 
council,  it  says  generally  when  you  look  at 
clause  7(b)  subclause  (iii)  that  it  can  make 
recommendations  involving  students,  period. 
It  involves,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  students— not 
only  full-time  students,  but  all  students.   That 


being  one  of  the  requirements,  or  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions involving  all  these  students,  why  don't 
we  include  all  the  students  on  the  council? 
Why  are  they  now  not  all  represented? 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant  will  give  some  adequate  explanation 
as  to  why  that  was  not  the  case— why  we 
don't  have  any  legislation  for  these  minimum 
requirements.  If  we  mean  something,  the 
best  way  to  express  it,  the  best  evidence  that 
we  are  serious  about  a  particular  topic, 
is  to  put  it  into  legislation  and  there  it  stays. 

The  other  part  that  concerns  me  about  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  although 
the  council  in  section  8  "shall  hold  meetings 
open  to  the  public  at  such  time  and  place  as 
it  deems  necessary,"  I  would  have  hoped 
that  that  section  would  have  at  least  stated, 
as  other  legislation  does,  that  again  there  must 
be  a  minimum  requirement  as  to  the  number 
of  meetings  that  it  has  per  year.  With  every 
other  council  that  has  been  established, 
whether  it  has  been  under  the  Health  Dis- 
ciplines Act  or  other  legislation  here,  we 
have  always  established  in  the  legislation  that 
these  people  were  to  hold  a  minimum  number 
of  meetings  per  year. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  have  public 
meetings  there  should  be  some  requirement, 
in  the  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pub- 
lic meetings  are  advertised  so  that  the  public- 
knows  of  these  meetings.  It  seems  to  me  not 
very  sound  to  have,  for  instance,  the  require- 
ment that  the  meetings  be  open  and  held  in 
public,  with  no  requirement  whatsoever  for 
advertising  or  advising  the  public  by  some 
means  that  in  fact  a  meeting  is  taking  place, 
or  at  least  to  let  the  public  know  that  the 
council  must  hold  an  annual  meeting.  All  we 
have  here  is  the  fact  that  the  council  shall 
hold  these  meetings  from  time  to  time  or  in 
such  places  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  in  relation  to  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  having  mentioned  the  question  of  dis- 
closure and  the  question  that  the  minister,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  and  functions  assigned 
to  him  under  this  Act,  may  collect  such  in- 
formation and  statistics  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary. I  trust  that  previous  members  have  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  this  section.  I  trust  that 
the  parliamentary  assistant  will  have  some 
explanation. 

I  think  the  point  was  well  taken  that,  again, 
when  you  have  a  provincial  government  that 
is  supposed  to  set  policy,  that  is  supposed  to 
set  the  tone,  that  is  supposed  to  have  long- 
term  planning  in  this  field,  and  when  that 
government   is   being   confronted   by   certain 
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individuals  from  the  university,  in  fact  it 
would  appear  that  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  was  right  when  he  said  that  in  spite  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee, 
somehow,  somebody  seems  to  have  got  to 
either  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  pre- 
vious minister  or  to  the  boss  himself,  the 
great  Billy.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the 
parliamentary  assistant  will  have  some  ex- 
planation. 

I  can't  help  but  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  becoming  exceedingly  obvious  that  when 
legislation  is  brought  into  this  House  there 
seems  to  be  a  process  of  deterioration  along 
the  way.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  caucus  that 
gets  to  somebody,  but  time  and  time  again 
we've  seen  legislation  brought  into  this  House 
and  then  all  at  once,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  it's  either  chopped  up  or  retracted. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  that  was  the  famous  denturist  legis- 
lation where  at  one  time  we  thought  we 
were  supporting  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  allow  them  to  practise  directly  to  the 
public  and,  whoops!— on  second  reading  they 
couldn't  practise  to  the  public,  and  that  was 
forced  down  their  throats,  then  the  new  minis- 
ter came  along  and  now  they  can  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  public. 

So  government  members  wonder,  across  this 
province,  why  they  lose  some  credibility;  and 
they  wonder  why  they  might  not  do  so  well 
in  certain  by-elections  and  they're  extremely 
concerned  about  the  next  general  election. 
Thev  may  well  ask  themselves  what  their 
credibility  is  like,  just  on  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  here  tonight. 

When  somebody  is  approached,  in  dealing 
with  legislation,  it  is  evident  first  of  all  that 
the  ministers  don't  seem  to  know  what  they're 
doing;  and  second  their  policies  are  so  incon- 
sistent their  credibility  is  at  an  all  time  low. 

I  think  the  public  is  getting  onto  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  trust  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant will  have  some  explanation  as  to  what 
is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  very  cogent  arguments  made  this 
evening,  and  when  each  of  them  is  joined 
with  all  of  the  other  arguments  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  House  should 
support  the  bill  at  all. 

'I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  member 
for  Oxford,  the  parliamentary  assistant,  but  I 
think  there  are  occasions  when  bills  are  in- 
troduced into  the  assembly  upon  which  it  is 


incumbent  for  the  minister  to  be  present. 
I  can't  tell  whether  he's  the  member  for 
St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman)  or  the 
member  for— what  is  the  minister's  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Sudbury  East  probably. 

Mr.  Roy:  Leeds. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Leeds. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Auld)— I  can't  tell  which  one  of  them  is  go- 
ing to  outlast  Anastas  Mikoyan  as  the  person 
who  has  the  capacity  to  survive  an  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  One 
of  the  ways  they  survive  is  by  not  partici- 
pating in  any  of  the  public  business  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Laughren:  John  Evans  is  going  to  out- 
last them  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Sometime,  somewhere, 
there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  who  in  fact  stands 
up  and  comments  about  the  legislation  which 
is  before  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  recognize  the  bene\o- 
lent  marshmallow  from   Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  I  have  listened  to  four 
members  of  the  House  opposite  make  refer- 
ences to  myself  and  what  they  attribute  to 
Dr.  John  Evans.  Surely  even  the  memb'is 
opposite  would  recognize  that  this  item  2(41)) 
would  not  have  even  appeared  in  this  draft 
legislation  if  Dr.  Evans  had  got  to  either 
myself  or  the  Premier  several  months  ago 
when  the  select  committee  was  considering 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  was  a  little  bit  tardy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  was  just  a  little  late 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Fi 

Mr.    W.    Ferrier    (Cochrane    South):    They 
may  have  missed  the  Minister  without  Poit- 
folio  but  they  got  to  his  successor  in  Colli 
and  Universities. 

Mr.   Renwick:  Whether  it  was  or  wasn't  a 
matter  of  privilege  .is  irrelevant.   It's  alw 
nice  to  hear  from  the  minister. 

The  concern  which  I  have  with  the  bill, 
and  I  won't  repeat  everything  which  other 
members  have  said  much  better  than  I  could 
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possibly  say  it:  Dealing  with  the  composition 
of  the  council,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the 
representation  and  dealing  with  some  of  the 
elements  of  one  of  the  reports  of  the  select 
committee  on  economic  and  cultural  national- 
ism; those  are  not  fields  in  which  I  feel  com- 
petent or  able  to  comment. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  what  the 
parliamentary  assistant  perhaps  could  convey 
to  the  minister— unless  the  minister  is  going 
to  read  the  instant  Hansard  later  tonight— 
what  I  want  him  to  understand  is  that  I 
think  there  has  been  a  council  in  existence 
and  operating  without  any  statutory  authority 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that's  so. 
If  that's  so,  I'd  like  to  know  who  the  mem- 
bers of  that  council  are. 

The  rather  strange  thing  is  that  while  this 
hill  was  introduced  on  May  14,  it  was  on 
Nov.  18  of  this  year  the  minister  stood  in 
his  place  and  indicated  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  going  to  provide  financial  support  for 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

As  I  read  this  bill,  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  council  is  to  act  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  minister  on  any 
matter  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  council 
concerns  one  or  more  Ontario  post-secondary, 
degree-granting  institution. 

If  one  will  look  at  the  Hansard— which 
dealt  with  the  minister's  statement  on  page 
5370;  good  God,  have  we  sat  that  long?— of 
this  assembly,  he  will  find  that  what  he  has 
stated  is  that  this  council  and  the  Council 
of  Regents  for  practical  purposes  has  no  say 
in  the  decisions  of  the  government  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  dollars  which  will 
be  made  available.  After  having  stated  the 
extent  of  the  increases,  Mr.  Auld  goes  on  to 
sa\ : 

The  matter  of  distribution  will  be  determined  on 
the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Regents  for  the  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  and  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  after  consulting  with 
the    institutions. 

In  the  guidelines  I  have  given  the  two  councils,  I 
have  indicated  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
students'  tuition  fees,  that  our  policy  of  accessibility 
should  be  maintained,  that  institutional  autonomy 
should  be  preserved  and  that  the  global  sums  I 
have  mentioned  should  not  be  exceeded. 

If  that's  the  government's  conception  of 
consultation  with  the  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sities in  the  province,  then  we  don't  need  to 
have  a  Council  of  Regents  and  we  don't  need 
to  have  a  council  for  the  universities,  because 


they  are  not  consulted  about  any  matters  of 
any  significance.  The  only  thing  they  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  mediate  the  question  of 
the  distribution.  Even  then  the  minister  set 
out  for  them  the  various  options  which  should 
be  considered  in  working  out  what  that  dis- 
tribution will  be. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  throughout 
the  years  in  the  assembly  has  been  to  try  to 
indicate  to  the  government  that,  as  over  the 
period  of  time  the  grants  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  universities  and  to  the  colleges 
have  increased,  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  government  resources. 
That's  a  trite  statement  and  nobody  com- 
plains about  that.  The  correlative  part  of  that 
obligation  is  that  the  institutions  must  be 
accountable.  The  institutions  aren't  account- 
able. There  is  no  method  by  which  they  can 
account.  There's  no  procedure  by  which  they 
can  account. 

We  have  thought  for  a  long  time,  since 
former  Premier  Leslie  Frost  established  the 
Committee  on  University  Affairs,  that  in 
some  quiet,  diplomatic  way  they  provided 
the  linkage  for  interchange  between  the  uni- 
versities, and  subsequently  the  colleges,  and 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
together  to  decide  what  can  be  done. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  true  I  can't  tell. 
That's  the  assumption  that  we  operated  under, 
that  it  was  an  informal  group  of  people  who 
had  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  act  as 
go-betweens,  to  mediate  and  to  provide  a 
method  by  which,  in  consultation  with  univer- 
sity representatives,  government  could  come 
to  some  conclusions. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  statement  of 
the  minister  in  the  House  that  no  such  prior 
consultation  took  place.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  responses  of  the  presidents  of  the 
universities  in  the  province  who  have  chosen 
to  speak  in  response  to  this  problem  have 
clearly  indicated  that  they  weren't  consulted 
in  any  way  about  the  question  of  the  number 
of  dollars  which  were  to  be  made  available 
for  the  universities  and  for  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  No  such  consul- 
tation has  taken  place. 

We  don't  need  to  read  every  word  the 
former  deputy  treasurer  of  the  province  says 
on  page  7  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  to  under- 
stand the  response  of  the  presidents  of  the 
universities  throughout  the  province  to  the 
minister's  statement.  The  minister's  statement 
was  to  try  to  indicate  that  somehow  or  other 
the  councils  had  a  role  to  play.  There  is  no 
conceivable  way  in  which  one  can  read  the 
statement  of  tne   minister  in  the  legislative 
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debates  on  Nov.  18  and  the  comments  of 
the  presidents  of  the  universities  in  response 
to  that  statement,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  be  asked  to  pass  in  this 
Legislature  a  bill  which  states: 

The  objects  of  the  council  are,  and  it 
has  power, 

(a)  To  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
minister  and  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council; 

(b)  To  make  recommendations  to  the 
minister  on  any  matter  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  concerns  (i)  one  or  more 
Ontario  post-secondary,  degree-granting 
institution   [etc.]. 

If  there  were  any  suggestion  that  the  body 
was  to  be  of  any  significance,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  we  in  this  party  would  at  least 
support  that  kind  of  a  body.  But  we  have 
been  through  this  with  the  Council  of  Regents 
so  far  as  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  are  concerned;  and  we  know,  and 
everyboay  else  knows,  that  despite  the  decep- 
tion in  the  statements  which  were  made  at 
the  time  when  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  were  founded  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  the  legislation  was  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  that  the  Council  of  Regents  has 
nothing  to  say. 

What  I  am  trying  to  put  is  the  obverse  side 
of  the  real  argument  that  we  have  tried  to 
put  to  the  government,  that  the  post-second- 
ary educational  institutions,  particularly  the 
universities,  tied  as  they  are  to  a  feudal  past, 
have  got  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
accountable  for  the  use  which  they  make  of 
the  funds  which  are  provided  through  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  But 
accountability  can't  even  be  begun  for  the 
universities  or  for  the  colleges,  either  through 
annual  meetings  with  standing  committees  of 
the  Legislature,  through  appearances  before 
select  committees  of  the  Legislature,  or 
through  public  meetings  of  the  council  with 
members  of  the  government  who  are  respon- 
sible for  these  matters.  None  of  those  things 
can  be  done  if  the  government  continues  to 
dictate  the  fundamental  financial  resources  on 
which  these  institutions  depend. 

Ultimately  the  government  must  make  the 
decision,  of  course,  because  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  funds  which  will 
support  these  institutions.  But  the  government 
cannot  do  it  without  consultation;  and  obvi- 
ously they  have  done  it  without  consultation 
and  in  a  way  which  now  will  provide  that 
this  particular  governing  council  that  we  are 
asked  to  establish  in  this  bill  will  be  nothing 
but   performing   some   kind   of   computerized 


technique  of  distributing  the  money  amongst 
the  various  colleges  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain formulae. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  is  in  contempt. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  one  reads  what  the  minis- 
ter says,  that's  what  he  told  them  to  do.  He 
said:  "I  have  suggested  that  the  options  to 
be  considered  include  the  following";  then  he 
went  on  to  talk  about  the  typical  jargon  of 
those  in  the  educational  field,  which  I  can't 
possibly  understand;  I  never  have  understood 
most  of  the  jargon  in  the  education  field.  But 
in  any  event,  he  lays  down  the  guidelines  of 
the  way  in  which  even  the  distribution  is  to 
be  done. 

I  believe,  as  my  friend  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement)  has  chided  me  with  on  occasion- 
so  long  as  the  Tory  government  is  in  power- 
in  a  certain  conspiratorial  atmosphere  in 
which  they  operate.  I  do  happen  to  subscribe 
to  the  telephone  call  theory  about  the  section 
which  the  minister  is  going  to  delete.  I  happen 
to  do  that  because  every  time  the  government 
appoints  the  board  of  governors  of  one  of  the 
universities,  and  they  in  turn  go  through  the 
selective  process  to  appoint  a  president  of  the 
university,  what  they  are  looking  for  and  why 
there  is  such  great  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  have  a  combination  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Leslie  Frost  and  Mackenzie 
King,  because  they  are  not  talking  about 
somebody  to  administer  a  university,  they  are 
talking  about  a  person  who  will  act  as  pleni- 
potentiary from  these  minor  vassal  states  to 
the  government.  And  the  role  which  they 
have  to  play  is  that  role  of  the  skilled  diplo- 
mat; and  it's  very  difficult  to  find  the  skilled 
diplomats,  you  see,  because  none  of  them 
has  ever  had  any  political  experience. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  we,  as  politicians,  know 
that  in  order  to  be  a  diplomat  you  have  to  be 
a  politician.  The  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
appointment  is  that  not  only  is  the  selective 
process  difficult,  but  the  moment  the  men 
appointed  as  presidents  of  the  ikniwuitfel 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario,  they 
assume  this  semi-feudal  diplomatic  role  as  if 
they  are  coming  to  the  Holy  See.  This  is  part 
of  the  feudal  background.  We've  never  ever 
been  able  to  break  it. 

If  you  read— charming  and  gracious  rod 
delightful  as  it  is— the  account  of  Claude  Bis- 
sell  as  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
you  wonder  what  in  God's  name  it  was  all 
about.  I  thought  he  was  administering  a  large 
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financial  institution  with  a  dedication  to  the 
academic  tradition  of  the  universities.  But  that 
wasn't  it;  it  was  all  involved  in  this  little  polite 
game  that  was  going  on.  It  was  a  question  of 
whether  Eric  Phillips  was  going  to  fire  him 
every  time  he  was  called  before  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors;  or  whether  diplo- 
matically he  could  meet  with  so  and  so;  or 
whether  he  could  meet  with  so  and  so;  and 
what  influence  he  could  bring  and  how 
skillfully  he  could  manipulate  the  system. 

I'm  saying,  Mr.  Speaker—and  as  I  guess, 
perhaps,  my  colleagues  in  the  assembly  have 
realized— that  provided  I  have  the  support  of 
the  members  of  our  caucus,  I  think  we'll  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No  problem,  no  problem. 

Mr.   Renwick:   Because  somehow  or  other 
there  is  something  phoney- 
Mr.  Stokes:  "Dr."  Grossman  just  came  in. 
Mr.  Renwick:  Anastas  Mikoyan. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  If  the  member's 
caucus  supports  him,  he  thinks  he'll  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  is  making  a  wonderful 
speech. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  I'm  saying  is  that  there 
is  now  something  singularly  wrong  with  the 
overall  governance  of  the  universities  and  the 
overall  governance  of  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology. 

Somehow  we're  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems.  Somehow  we're  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  representation  on  these 
various  bodies.  Somehow  we're  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  a  government  that  insists  on  dic- 
tating to  the  universities,  disguised  as  pro- 
tecting their  autonomy.  Somehow  we're  going 
to  have  to  establish  the  methods  by  which,  in 
a  democratic  society,  they  become  account- 
able to  other  democratic  institutions.  Some- 
how we're  going  to  have  to  break  the  idea 
that  every  president  of  every  university  is 
some  plenipotentiary  who  has  a  particular  role 
to  play  in  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on 
with  the  government.  We're  far  beyond  that. 


When  I  listened  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
response  of  even  one  president  of  a  post- 
secondary  educational  institution  to  the  de- 
cision of  government  that  one  of  his  options 
will  be  to  restrict  enrolment,  then  I  say: 
That  president  is  not  wrong;  what  is  wrong 
is  the  fact  that  the  government  has  never 
consulted  with  the  universities  in  any  real 
sense  to  determine  the  number  of  dollars 
which  will  be  available. 

I've  gone  on  long  enough  and  the  other 
points  we  can  deal  with  at  another  time. 
But  the  point  which  my  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury East  has  made  is  incontrovertible.  You 
don't  delete  this  section.  Because  what  the 
ministry  is  really  saying  to  us  is:  "We'll  delete 
this  section  because  it's  caused  a  bit  of  a 
stir.  But  without  the  statutory  authority  we'll 
go  ahead  and  collect  the  information  any- 
way." That's  what  they  are  really  saying. 

They  weren't  prepared  to  put  into  statutory 
form  their  responsibility  to  collect  the  kind 
of  information  which  would  provide  the 
basis  upon  which  decisions  could  be  made, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  individuals  within  this  very 
closed  circuit  of  educational  institutions. 

How  a  government  could  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion such  as  that  they  were  going  to  de- 
lete the  clause— and  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant was  very  adroit  to  be  on  his  feet  right 
at  the  very  beginning  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
going  to  do  that,  because  he  thought  that 
that  would  mean  the  problem  would  disap- 
pear back  under  the  rug. 

There's  just  no  way,  obviously  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  either  the  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  or  indeed  I  think  even  the  gov- 
ernment members,  could  support  this  bill.  I 
think  we  will  oppose  it  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Yes  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  few  comments  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  deletion  of  section  2. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee 
which  has  been  referred  to  earlier  tonight, 
perhaps  I  should  go  through  the  machinations 
that  took  place  between  that  committee  and 
the  presidents  of  the  universities  across  the 
province. 

The  committee  felt  at  one  time  that  it 
needed  information  in  regard  to  the  specific 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  universities, 
and  it  distributed  a  letter  asking  that  each 
university  provide  this  information.  For  the 
longest   time    there   was    no    reply.    After    a 
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number  of  phone  calls,  etc.,  there  was  a  reply 
from  the  council  of  presidents  of  the  uni- 
versities saying  that  they  had  decided  they 
would  gather  the  information  from  the  indi- 
vidual universities,  put  it  through  a  computer, 
send  it  down  to  Ottawa  to  Statistics  Canada, 
put  it  through  some  other  kind  of  process, 
then  bring  this  information  back  and  finally 
give  it  to  the  select  committee.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  going  to  protect  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  individual  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versities which  was,  as  I  understand  it,  their 
right  to  refuse  to  say  whether  they  were 
Canadian  citizens,  American  citizens,  citizens 
of  nowhere  in  the  world  or  whether  they 
were  even  alive  or  not. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  council  of  presi- 
dents of  the  universities  came  back  and  told 
our  committee  that  they  were  going  to  pro- 
vide us  with.  But  they  were  going  to  protect 
that  in  some  way;  if  there  were  fewer  than 
three  or  four  in  an  area,  such  as  teaching 
sociology  at  Queen's  University,  say,  they 
would  delete  that  because  then  there  would 
be  some  method  by  which  somebody  miciht 
be  able  to  find  out  that  one  of  those  profes- 
sors was  in  fact  a  Canadian  citizen.  And  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  somebody  could 
find  out  that  somebody  was  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Shocking. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Especially  if  he  was  liv- 
ing in  Canada  and  being  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  through  this  province. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  got  his  degree  in  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Anyway,  this  is  the  think- 
ing that  went  on  within  the  universities.  I 
don't  think  anybody  here  will  question  that, 
including  the  parliamentary  assistant,  or  the 
minister  if  he  was  here.  I  don't  think  the 
minister,  if  he  was  here,  would  understand  it 
at  all— 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  —because  he  wasn't  af- 
fected by  it,  and  he  wasn't  involved  in  it  at 
the  time.  But  that's  part  of  the  problem  and 
it's  most  likely  part  of  the  reason  he's  not 
here  tonight  when  this  section  is  being  de- 
leted, because  he  doesn't  understand  what  it 
is  all  about. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  answer  that  the 
committee  got  from  the  council  of  presidents 
of  the  universities  after  about  four  months. 
We  waited  then  for  about  another  three  or 
four  months.  Finally,  we  started  to  get  some 


information.  It  came  in  dribs  and  drabs,  and 
much  of  it  had  to  be  put  together  by  our 
own  staff.  We  didn't  have  much  staff  to  work 
with,  whereas  the  council  of  presidents  of  the 
universities  had  plenty  of  staff,  besides  a 
computer.  But,  in  fact,  they  refused  to  give 
us  the  information  in  what  could  be  con- 
sidered a  useful  form  for  our  purposes.  Our 
staff  had  to  put  it  together  as  best  they  could. 
And  when  they  had  finished  putting  this  in- 
formation together,  they  found  that  there 
were  very  large  holes- 
Mr.  Martel:  From  John  Evans. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  just  wait— and  when 
we  started  to  look  at  the  information,  we 
could  tell  that  the  holes  came  from  one  uni- 
versity. When  we  went  back  to  the  president 
of  the  president  of  the  college  of  university 
presidents— that's  a  pretty  circuitous  way  to 
describe  the  fellow,  but  that's  what  he  is. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Very  circuitous. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  everything  is  cir- 
cuitous with  that  outfit  anyway. 

An    hon.    member:    They    an 
around  in  circles. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  He  said:  "Well  we  are 
having  trouble  getting  the  information  from 
one  university."  We  said:  "Well,  you  indi- 
cated to  us  that  you  were  to  provide  this 
information." 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  understand  it.  We  cant 
get  the  information  from  this  one  university." 

We  then  made  direct  appeals  to  that  uni- 
versity and  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  president  of  the 
university.  We  were  given  undertakings  that 
the  material  would  be  provided  in  a  form 
that  suited  them  best,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  useful  for  our  purposes  or  not.  In  fact, 
after  some  two  or  three  more  months  we  did 
receive  information  through  the  council  of 
presidents  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
which  we  then  had  to  fit  into  the  oth<  r 
information  that  we  had  received  over  a 
seven-  or  eight-month  period.  In  order  to 
get  what  ordinarily  would  take  the  average 
person  about  three  weeks,  it  took  the  co4 
of  president  well  over  a  year  and  almost 
months  to  provide  us  with  some  very  simple 
straightforward  information. 

There  are  not  that  many  uniu  rsfty  pro- 
fessors in  this  province  that  they  could  not 
all  have  been  polled  within  a  week  and  asked 
what  their  status  was  insofar  as  their  citizen- 
ship was  concerned.  I  think  anybody  on  the 
telephone  could  have  done  it  with  the  help 
of  four  or  five  other  people  in  a  week  or  10 
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days.  But  it  took  the  council  of  presidents 
15  months,  plus  a  very  large  cost  of  money 
to  collect  information  that  was  only  partially 
useful  because  of  the  limitations  that  they 
placed  on  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
right  of  people  to  refuse  to  say  or  to  be 
recognized  as  Canadian  citizens  or  American 
citizens  or  British  subjects  or  any  other  con- 
notation that  may  be  placed  on  a  person 
insofar  as  his  citizenship  is  concerned. 

The  whole  thing  was  just  a  joke  and  the 
removal  of  this  section  from  this  bill  tonight 
really  completes  the  joke  and  shows  that  the 
ministry  is  a  part  of  the  joke.  The  parlia- 
mentary assistant  is  part  of  a  farce.  I  am 
saying  this  to  the  person  who  is  putting  this 
bill  through  the  House. 

After  having  gone  through  that  15  months 
of  frustration  with  the  university  people,  for 
the  minister  to  remove  this  section  2  from 
the  bill  is  a  real  farce.  I  should  think  that 
the  parliamentary  assistant's  minister  should 
be  here  to  answer  tonight  and  he  shouldn't 
have  to  be  here  having  to  answer  for  him, 
because,  the  actions  that  this  House  has  had 
to  take  through  that  committee  from  the 
council  of  presidents  and  which  his  ministry 
is  now  taking  from  the  same  council  of  presi- 
dents are  an  insult  to  both  the  ministry  that 
he  represents  and  to  the  House. 

After  all,  the  people  of  this  province  pay 
90  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  that  level  and  they 
should  have  90  per  cent  of  the  say,  or  they 
should  at  least  have  the  right  to  information 
that  anybody  else  should  be  proud  to  give, 
except  these  people  who  feel  they  belong  to 
another  stratum  of  society  which  nobody  else 
can  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  parliamentary 
assistant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  hon.  member 
opposite,  if  the  parliamentary  assistant  has 
no  objections,  and  as  I  have  been  in  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate,  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  might  care  to  adjourn  the  debate  so 
that  the  minister  would  be  here  when  the 
debate  resumes  on  this. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Hasn't 
the  minister  got  enough  members  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We've  got  members. 
Don't  worry  about  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  He  should 
condemn  the  minister  for  not  staying  here. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  don't  know  what  he  rose 
on,  whether  it  was  a  point  of  order  or  a 
point  of  privilege  or  a  point  of  nothing.  I 
really  didn't  hear  him  say  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  engaging  in 
the  debate.  The  hon.  member  made  a  request. 
He  suggested  that  perhaps  the  minister  should 
be  here  for  the  purpose  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  He  should  be  here. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  should  be  here  to 
reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  suggesting  that 
perhaps  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  the  hon. 
member  opposite- 
Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Because  the  party  oppo- 
site has  no  members  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  perhaps  some  of 
his  colleagues  felt  that  way,  perhaps  it 
mightn't  be  a  bad  idea  if  he  would  adjourn 
the  debate  and  wait  until  the  minister  gets 
here. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  prepared  to  adjourn 
the  debate  on  this  bill  if  the  minister  is  pre- 
pared to  call  some  other  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  ask  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant.  I  don't  know  what  his  plans 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  would  suggest, 
before  there  is  any  motion  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate, that  perhaps  the  parliamentary  assistant 
might  like  to  comment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  before  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  speaks,  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  would  Like  to  take  part  in  the 
debate. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  not  going  into  the 
matters  of  the  makeup  of  council.  That  has 
been  covered  by  others  far  more  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  than  I  am.  I  do  want  to  address  my- 
self, however,  to  this  situation  where  we  have 
a  bill  which  has  been  before  us  for  some  time. 
We  have  it  put  through  by  the  parliamentary 
assistant,  for  whom,  may  I  say,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  I  have  found  him  to  be  the 
most  helpful  in  many  ways  in  this  House  so 
that  it  is  in  no  way  that  I  approach  this  in  a 
derogatory  fashion  as  far  as  he's  concerned. 
But  for  him  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
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stating  that  he  will  be  moving,  by  way  of 
amendment,  the  deletion  of  this  one  section 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  insult,  in  my  view,  not 
only  to  the  people  in  this  Legislature  but  to 
the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

This  government,  in  order  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province,  can  delve  into  the 
most  intimate  details  of  the  lives  of  people 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  on  a  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Right. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  yet  when  it  comes  to 
a  university,  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
information  that  we  need  to  come  to  certain 
conclusions.  It's  interesting,  too,  I  have  that 
university  in  my  riding— or  I  did  have;  I  am 
not  sure  where  it  goes  now,  but  I  did  have 
it  the  last  time  around— the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  this  is  the  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  mine. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  is  in  the  minister's  riding 
now?  Well,  that's  fine,  he  can  just  take  care 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  always  has  been. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  sir,  I  am  sorry.  I  had 
those  students  in  my  riding  the  last  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Where  were  they  last 
time? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  were  in  my 
riding  the  last  I  heard  of  them. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  they  voted  in  my 
riding  in  the  by-election.  That  is  all  I  can  tell 
the  minister. 

An  hon.  member:  They  voted  for  her,  a 
goodly  portion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  think  the  fact 
that  my  constituency  extends  to  the  east  side 
of  University  Ave.,  there's  a  fairly  good  rea- 
son for  believing  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  return  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
look  at  Victoria  College  and  take  a  real  look 
at  the  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  talking  about 
just  Victoria  College. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  Here  is  a  question  where 
the  government  can't  have  the  courage  to  trv 
to  ascertain  the  facts  from  universities  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  foreign-domi- 
nated, paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  province. 
I  really  cannot  understand  why  the  minister 
has  lacked  the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
give  himself  the  power  that  he  promised  to 
us  he  would  assume  under  this  bill.  What 
have  they  got  on  him  that  the  government 
can't  get  this  kind  of  information  out  of  them? 
They  have  denied  it  to  the  select  committee 
and  now  they  are  going  to  get  away  with  it. 

I  would  assume  that  the  NDP  will  probably 
have  to  come  around  to  my  point  of  view 
before  this  is  through  and  join  me  in  saying 
that  while  the  minister  regrets  the  whole  idea 
of  a  quota  system,  that  is  the  only  way  he  is 
going  to  assure  the  people  of  this  province 
that  they  get  a  fair  shake  at  the  university 
level  and  the  faculty  level. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  with  personnel  at  the 
university.  There  is  some  indication  that  they 
are  interested  in  the  position  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  And  don't  ever  mistake  it,  the 
people  of  this  province  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  university  graduates  of 
this  province  to  have  a  position  on  faculty  in 
the  universities.  Don't  ever  think  they  don't, 
they  do.  If  the  universities  haven't  been  able 
to  turn  out  the  calibre  of  person  to  take  this 
kind  of  faculty  position,  then  it  is  an  indict- 
ment on  them  and  not  on  the  rest  of  us. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  speak  more  forcibly 
than  I  have.  My  view  is  that  this  cannot  be 
deleted.  We  cannot  subject  ourselves  like 
cringing  people  to  the  dictates  of  those  who 
refuse  to  give  information  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  just  want  to  add  a  word  in 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Nipissing  that 
we  want  to  see  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  implemented,  that  we  urgt 
that  this  clause  be  not  dropped,  and  that  we 
will  vote  against  it  in  that  circumstance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  parliamentary 
assistant  wish  to  comment? 

Mr.  Parrott:  Just  to  prove  that  I  am  a  \<  r\ 
reasonable-minded  person,  I  am  prepared  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  if  that 
should  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  really. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  Oh,  come  on.  Afraid  to  answer 
a  question,  eh? 

Mr.  Parrott:  No,  indeed  I  am  not,  and  I 
stand  very  firmly  on  that.  I  think  that— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  not 
debatable,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  What  a  klutz. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  parliamentary  assistant 
has  already  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Parrott's  motion, 
which  was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  35,  the  "nays"  are  25. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day we  will  debate  the  schedule  of  bills 
already  agreed  to. 


Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  indication 
of  when  the  resources  development  com- 
mittee will  sit  to  hear  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board? 

Mr.  Roy:  How  come  we  don't  sit  Wednes- 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Because  we  sit  Monday 
and  the  member  is  never  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  will  it  sit? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
information  I  have  is  that  the  House  will 
consider  Bills  131,  151,  118,  55  and  62. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh?  In  which  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to— 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  His  new 
coat! 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Bring  on 
the  bagpipes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Later,  later. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  min- 
ister's tie  and  jacket  don't  match. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  know  that.  My  wife 
bought  them,   and  she's  in  town  today. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
minister  has   made   an   impression. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  get 
on  with  the  serious  business  of  the  House 
if  I'm  permitted. 

There  are  120  students  of  grades  9  and 
10  from  the  Huntsville  High  School  visiting 
us  and  seated  in  the  galleries  today.  I'm 
sure  that  the  members  of  all  parties  will 
welcome  them.      • 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     hon.     member    for 
Eglinton. 

Mr,  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  you  and  other  hon.  members 
of  this  House  would  like  to  join  with  me  in 
welcoming  visitors  to  our  gallery  today.  In 
the  west  gallery  there  are  several  students 
from  Glenview  Senior  Public  School,  along 
with  their  teacher,  Miss  Pritchard,  and  two 
of  the  parents,  Mrs.  Woodruff  and  Mrs. 
Palmer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may;  I  wonder  if 
you  would  make  a  ruling.  What  I  would 
like    to    know   is:    Does    a    member    of    this 
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House  have  immunity  against  being  charged 
criminally  as  a  result  of  a  speech  in  this 
House?  More  specifically,  I'm  referring  to 
the  Invasion  of  Privacy  Act,  section  178(2), 
which  states  that  disclosing  the  existence  of 
certain  wiretaps  is  an  indictable  offence  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  Do 
we   have   immunity   against   this    legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  have  immunity  for  anything  you  say 
or  do  in  this  chamber.  What  you  do  outside— 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  this  chamber? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Within  this   chamber,   yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Criminal  as  well  as 
civil? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  not  sure  what  you  have 
reference  to.  If  that  doesn't  answer  your 
question,  you  had  better  consult  a  lawyer 
about  outside  the  chamber. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point 
of  order,  I'm  asking,  do  we  have  your  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  He'll 
look  after  the  member. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Just  how 
valuable  is  your  protection? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce.  »'■'■• 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  is  protected  too. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  not  only  concerns  the 
privileges  of  all  members  of  the  House,  but 
the  basic  and  fundamental  privilege  of  the 
House  to  grant  access  to  files  pertaining  to 
public  business  and  the  public  interest.  Ob- 
viously, if  those  rights  are  taken  away,  the 
House  does  not  exist.  It  is  not  so  obvious 
that  the  House  does  not  exist,  except  in 
shadow  form,  when  the  right  to  information 
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is  emasculated  through  the  abuse  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  contempt  of  the 
ministers   in  refusing  to  supply   information. 

In  my  questioning  of  an  overpayment  of 
about  $3  million  for  land  in  the  Saltfleet 
development,  the  minister  will  not  provide 
the  files,  but  rather  he  retains  the  right  to 
pick  and  choose,  Mr.  Speaker,  information 
from  the  files  to  substantiate  his  position  that 
everything  was  above  board. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  at  this 
time  of  the  serious  mishandling  of  moneys  in 
this  department,  I  raise  this  matter  because 
I  believe  that  if  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
cannot  get  information,  then  we  have  come 
to  a  dangerous  point  in  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  acceptable  to  you  I 
move,  seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy):  That  the  subject 
matter  of  this  question  of  privilege  be  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  committee  on  pro- 
cedure and  organization,  or  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  that  from  here  on  the  min- 
isters provide  the  files  requested  by  the 
members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  just  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  orders 
which  has  to  do  with  requiring  the  ministers, 
or  anyone  else,  to  open  their  files  to  anyone, 
within  or  without  the  House;  so  I  don't  see 
that  the  hon.  member  has  a  basis  for  that 
part  of  his  argument. 

If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  to 
any  questions  which  he  has  asked,  there  is  a 
procedure  to  seek  redress  on  that,  as  you 
know,  I  think  it  is  in  order  27(a)  and  (g), 
although  I  could  be  corrected  on  that.  If  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  an  answer  there  is  a 
procedure  which  he  can  follow. 

If  he  is  not  familiar  with  that  I  suggest  he 
consult  his  House  leader,  or  failing  that  the 
Clerk  or  myself  later;  it  has  to  do  with  the 
debate  at  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Of  course,  you  must  give  notice  in 
writing  before  4  o'clock  of  the  same  day  on 
which  the  answer  with  which  you  are  not 
satisfied  was  given.  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
answer  the  hon.  member's  problem. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  your 
opinion  on  that,  but  I  do  say  that  the  whole 
operation  of  a  member  not  being  able  to 
secure  the  information  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  may*  bring  that  up  if 
you  wish  to  go  through  the  procedure  which 
I  outlined. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  wish  to  put  that 
motion  that  I  have  given  to  you,  because  I 
think  the  government  should  either  say  "yes," 
or  "no"  we  haven't  access  to  the  files.  If  we 
haven't,  then  our  being  here  is  useless. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  consider  the  motion  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

The  hon.  Treasurer? 


LAND  PURCHASES  IN  HALDIMAND- 
NORFOLK 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  or 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  House  during  the  debate 
on  my  estimates  last  month,  we  are  pressing 
forward  with  a  development  strategy  for 
Ontario.  In  conjunction  with  this,  we  have 
been  assembling  a  number  of  large  parcels  of 
land  throughout  the  province  which  will  be 
used  to  implement  the  urban  requirements  of 
this  strategy.  The  members  are  already 
familiar  with  the  Townsend  site  near  Jarvis, 
in  the  regional  municipality  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  which  we  began  acquiring  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Since  the  initial  block  purchase  of  10,740 
acres  at  an  average  price  of  $1,936  an  acre, 
we  have  acquired  approximately  2,500  ad- 
ditional acres  through  open  market  purchas- 
ing from  local  landowners  at  an  average  price 
of  $2,100  an  acre. 

The  Minister  of  Government  Services  ( Mr. 
Snow)  has  now  advised  me  that  they  h 
purchased  all  the  freely  available  property  on 
this  site.  As  a  result  we  have  discontinued 
active  purchasing  there,  although  we  will 
consider  any  reasonable  offers  of  privately  - 
owned  property  which  could  be  useful  to  this 
development. 

We  are  now  discussing  development  of  this 
project  with  officials  of  the  regional  munic- 
ipality and  we  plan  to  have  the  first  housing 
available  on  this  site  within  30  months.  This 
new  settlement  will  absorb  much  of  the 
growth  we  foresee  from  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Nanticoke  during  the  next  10  years. 

In  the  development  at  Townsend  site,  we 
will  look  for  ways  to  integrate  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce  to  preserve  our  food 
lands,  protect  the  environment  and  meet  the 
aspirations  of  future  generations  for  a  differ- 
ent, more  habitable,  kind  of  community.  We 
must  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  excited 
about  the  potential  of  this  site.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  it  when  we  present  our 
development  strategy  to  the  House. 
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While  the  Townsend  site  is  being  de- 
veloped, Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  proceed  with 
the  design  of  another  community  on  a  second 
site  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
in  Haldimand-Norfolk.  Over  the  past  several 
months  a  real  estate  firm  has  acquired,  on  our 
instructions,  options  to  purchase  parcels  of 
land  in  excess  of  12,000  acres  in  the  former 
townships  of  South  Cayuga,  Dunn  and 
Rainham.  The  average  price  of  these  options 
is  $1,861  an  acre  plus  real  estate  and  legal 
fees. 

We  have  not  determined  the  ultimate  size 
of  this  community  or  the  amount  of  land 
which  should  be  acquired  by  the  province 
to  initiate  its  development.  Because  the 
Townsend  site  will  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  Nanticoke  development,  we  can  take 
more  time  to  develop  the  second  com- 
munity. It  has  the  size,  location  and  poten- 
tial to  experiment  with  new  concepts  in 
housing  and  land  use  on  a  site  which  does 
not  encompass  our  prime  foodlands. 

While  we  are  planning  these  new  settle- 
ments, however,  we  intend  to  keep  all  the 
existing  arable  land  in  both  sites  in  food 
production.  My  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  will 
work  directly  with  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  to 
achieve  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  necessary  to  ad- 
vise the  House  of  this  project  now  so  that  we 
can  take  over  and  exercise  the  options  which 
were  obtained  for  us.  As  we  did  with  the 
Townsend  site,  I  will  table  a  list  of  all  the 
options  and  their  cost  in  this  House  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  the  New  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Energy. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP. 

Hon,  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  En- 
ergy): Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  appropriate  time  I 
will  be  introducing  an  Act  to  establish  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corp.  It  is  rather  interesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  which  has  ema- 
nated from  the  Ministry  of  Energy  since  its 
birth  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Conception. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  summary  form  it 
might-  be  said  that  the  particular  Act  today 
will  create  a  government-controlled  corpora- 
tion to  invest  or  otherwise  participate  in 
energy-related  projects.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  have  a  structure  that  is  distinct  from  any 
ministry,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  intended 


that  the  corporation  will  ultimately  progress 
into  a  financially  self-supporting  and  com- 
mercially viable  enterprise. 

In  the  report  that,  as  parliamentary  assist- 
ant to  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis),  I  delivered  on 
June  1,  1973,  I  anticipated  that  a  step  such  as 
this  should  be  examined  in  the  Light  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  At  that 
time— in  proposal  No.  12—1  proposed  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  "should  establish  an 
energy  development  fund  which  would  be 
authorized  to  commit  provincial  resources  for 
projects  which  are  deemed  to  be  potentially 
of  importance  to  this  province  and  which  are 
not  being  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  pres- 
ent time." 

We  have  moved  beyond  the  conception  of 
a  "fund"  to  an  actual  corporation  that  will  be 
a  continuing  and  active  participant  in  the 
assurance  of  adequate  and  secure  supplies  of 
energy  in  Ontario.  The  increasing  seriousness 
of  the  concerns  related  to  adequacy  of  supply 
clearly  call  for  increasingly  positive  action  by 
Ontario  and,  indeed,  by  all  parts  of  the 
nation. 

This,  again,  was  made  clear  to  hon.  mem- 
bers in  my  Sept.  4,  1974,  statement  on 
natural  gas.  I  commented  in  that  report  as 
follows: 

We  propose  that  this  corporation,  to  be 
controlled  by  the  government  of  Ontario, 
will  provide  the  initiative  and  support  re- 
quired to  get  large  energy  projects  under 
way  on  time  and  in  a  sequence  that  we 
perceive  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
corporation  will  participate  directly  or  in- 
directly with  private  industry  or  other  gov- 
ernments in  projects  which  enhance  the 
availability  of  energy  to  the  province  and 
which  encourage  wise  use  of  the  essential 
resources. 

The  share  structure  of  the  corporation  is 
divided  into  two  million  common  shares  and 
20  million  special  shares  that  may  be  issued 
for  such  consideration  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors may  determine.  Limitations  will  be 
placed  on  the  extent  of  individual  ownership 
and  non-resident  ownership  of  equity  shares. 
The  Minister  of  Energy,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  Ontario,  will  at 
all  times  hold  a  majority  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  each  class  of  equity  shares  of  the 
corporation. 

The  corporation  will  be  given  powers  to 
borrow  money  and  make  investments  by  a 
wide  variety  of  financing  vehicles  in  order  to 
allow  it  maximum  flexibility  in  operation. 

As  far  as  possible,  this  corporation  will 
adopt  the  structure  of  a  normal  corporation 
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and  will  be  a  normal  business  operation  in 
the  sense  that,  for  example,  Ontario  Hydro 
and  Air  Canada  are  normal  business  operations. 
But  the  corporate  purposes  will  be  rather 
•different  than  those  of  a  private  company:  lt> 
primary  objective  will  be  the  assurance  of 
energy  for  Ontario  users,  rather  than  profit. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  corporation 
accurately  reflects  the  aspirations  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Ontario,  the  corporation 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  this  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  and  to  the  assembly. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  role  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be  a  narrow  one,  although  it 
will  be  limited  to  projects  in  the  energy  field. 
Its  role  will  be  a  gradually  developing  one  as 
the  circumstances  change  and  initiatives  are 
seen  to  be  necessary.  Initially  we  propose  that 
the  minister  be  the  only  shareholder  in  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That's 
called  blue  socialism. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  At  some  stage  in  its 
development  we  anticipate  the  corporation 
may  attract  capital  from  other  investors, 
whether  institutions  or  directly  from  the  pub- 
lic, for  which  a  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment should  be  properly  expected.  Such  in- 
vestments would  be  related  to  the  corporation 
itself,  or  more  likely  to  subsidiary  interests 
and  joint  ventures  established  to  carry  out 
specific  projects. 

Within  this  framework  the  goals  will  be  as 
follows:  To  enhance  the  availability  of  energy 
in  Ontario  by  stimulating  resource  explora- 
tion and  development  and  expanding  produc- 
tion capability  throughout  Canada  or  else- 
where; to  encourage  investment  in  energy 
projects  and  the  effective  use  of  financial, 
human  and  other  resources  in  energy  pro- 
jects;— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  what  is  called  giving 
them  a  piece  of  the  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  processes  and  equipment  which 
avoid  wasteful  use  of  energy  and  minimize 
environmental  damage;  to  improve  the 
security  of"  energy  supply  to  Ontario  through 
acquisition,  participation,  guarantee  and  long- 
term  commitment  of  resources. 

I  made  it  abundantly  clear  in  my  statement 
on  natural  gas  that  there  is  no  disposition  for 
the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  to  undermine  the 
activities  of  the  private  sector,  quite  the  re- 
verse. 


Mr.  Sargent:  What's  the  motivation  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  not  in  Ontario's 
interest  to  further  exacerbate  the  tensions  be- 
tween private  energy  corporations  and  gov- 
ernment or  to  increase  the  uncertainty  that 
afflicts  the  industry.  The  purpose  of  this  cor- 
poration is  to  secure  the  interests  of  Ontario 
in  the  matter  of  energy  supply,  and  this  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  prejudicing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  corporations,  public  or 
private,  that  currently  contribute  toward  this 
end. 

The  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  will,  in  a  sense, 
stand  between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  community.  It  will  reinforce  the  con- 
tribution of  both,  but  it  will  not  rush  about 
attempting  to  displace  private  activities  in 
those  many  areas  where  activities  are  effi- 
cient, appropriate,  timely  and  relevant  to  the 
real  needs  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  it  is  proposed  that,  in  terms  of  the 
regulated  gas  companies,  there  will  be  a 
broadening  of  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  assurance  oi;  secure  supplies  of  energy.  In 
my  report  to  the  Premier  in  June  of  last  year 
I  made  the  following  proposal: 

Regulated  utilities  should  be  encouraged 
to  invest  in  the  exploration  for  and  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas;  and  further,  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  consider  the 
inclusion  of  approved  investments  in  the 
cost  of  service  or  rate  base  of  such  utilities. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
has,  generally  speaking,  only  approved  the 
inclusion  in  rate  base  of  investments  already 
made  in  Ontario  for  the  distribution -of  gas 
and  not  investments  related  to  exploration, 
production  and  transportation  unless  also 
made  in  the  province.  Because  of  our  depend- 
ence on  gas  supplies  produced  outside  On- 
tario, it  is  our  view  that  the  category  should 
be  broadened  to  include  investments  made 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  province? 

In  this  connection,  I  am  now  tabling  for  me 
information  of  members,  the  order  in  council 
directing  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  to  ex- 
amine, and  after  a  public  hearing  to  report 
on,  the  question  of  the  appropriate  limitations, 
conditions  and  procedures  to  govern. approval 
by  the  board  of  investments  or  expenditures 
by  Ontario  gas  distributors  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  additional  future  supplies  of  gas  for 
Ontario. 

In  brief  then,  sir,  I  am  asking  the  Encr 
Board  to  report  on  an  appropriate  mechanism 
In  \vh;ch  the  gas  utilities  can  become  more 
involved  in  investments  which  will  improve 
the  availability  and  security  of  long-term  sup- 
plies of  energy  for  Ontario. 
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Faced  with  an  uncertain  future  with  respect 
to  natural  gas  supplies  for  the  province  I  had 
expected,  and  so  stated  on  Sept.  4,  to  present 
to  the  House  in  this  session  amendments 
to  the  i  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act  with 
respect  to  the  hearing  procedures  and  to  the 
transfer  of  authority  for  the  allocation  of 
natural'  gas  supplies  from  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  to  the  On- 
tario Energy  Board,  and  to  provide  for  powers 
for  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to 
make  regulations  relating  to  systems  of  prior- 
ities of  natural  gas  use.  This  is  a  matter  which 
we  have  concluded  will  require  more  extensive 
study  in  consultation  with  other  ministries  and 
co-ordination  with  various  parts  of  the  federal 
government,  including  the  Energy  Supplies 
Allocation  Board  and  the  National  Energy 
Board. 

It  is  our  intention  to  proceed  with  those 
amendments  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the 
spring  session  of  the  Legislature. 


ACCESS  TO  CONDOMINIUMS 
BY  MUNICIPAL  CANDIDATES 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  some  candi- 
dates running  for  office  in  the  forthcoming 
municipal  elections  and  their  representatives 
have  been  refused  access  to  some  condomin- 
ium developments,  and  that  this  has  resulted 
in  an  inability  on  the  part  of  these  candidates 
to  canvass  thousands  of  potential  voters. 

I  have  been  advised  by  members  of  my 
legal  staff  that,  in  their  opinion,  condominium 
corporations  do  not  have  the  authority  under 
the  Condominium  Act  to  refuse  reasonable 
access  to  political  candidates.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised that  condominium  bylaws  that  purport 
to  prevent  candidates  or  their  representatives 
from  campaigning  in  condominium  develop- 
ments are  not  valid  under  the  Act.  The  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  specifically 
provides  that  a  landlord  cannot  restrict  reason- 
able access  in  these  circumstances  and  I  am 
giving  consideration  to  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  Condominium  Act  to  clarify  this  matter, 
as  follows: 

No  corporation  or  servant  or  agent  of  a 
corporation  shall  restrict  reasonable  access 
to  the  property  by  candidates,  or  their 
representatives,  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  legislative  assembly,  or 
any  office  in  a  municipal  government  or 
school  board  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
or  distributing  election  material. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Let's  pass 
that  today. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  First  the 
minister  said  it  was  illegal;  now  he  is  amend- 
ing the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


LAND  PURCHASES  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Treasurer,  further  to  his 
statement  on  new  community  development 
in  Haldimand-Norfolk:  Can  he  now  clarify 
for  the  Legislature  where  the  planning  au- 
thority will  reside  for  the  development  of 
these  new  communities?  Will  it,  in  fact,  stem 
from  his  own  position  as  chief  planner  or 
will  the  people  presently  living  in  the  area, 
who  have  stood  for  public  office  and  have 
responsibilities  in  the  municipalities  as  they 
now  stand,  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  planning 
of  the  future  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  com- 
municated four  options  to  the  regional  coun- 
cil. The  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr. 
Allan),  and  I  are  going  to  be  meeting  with 
the  regional  council,  I  think  a  week  from 
tomorrow  at  4  o'clock,  at  which  time  we 
are  going  to  invite  their  comments  and  their 
advice  on  the  options  available. 

One  of  the  options  is  to  use  the  Ontario 
Planning  and  Development  Act.  Another 
option  is  to  use  the  regular  mechanisms  of 
municipal  planning  and  regulation.  A  third 
option  is  to  have  a  project  corporation, 
which  would  have  on  its  board  six  local 
citizens  among  the  12  members  on  the 
board,  and  to  have  the  regional  council's 
planning  committee,  that  being  comprised  of 
elected  persons,  as  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  project  corporation.  A  fourth  option  would 
be  a  variation  on  one  of  those. 

As  soon  as  the  regional  council  has  given 
us  advice  and  a  decision  has  been  made,  I'll 
be  glad  to  announce  that  decision  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I  won- 
der if  the  minister  can  make  it  clear  under 
what  authority  he  is  purchasing  these  lands. 
Is  it  a  special  minute  of  cabinet  that  permits 
him  to  go  out  this  way,  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  community  concerned,  to 
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buy  up  these  large  parcels  of  land  which 
evidently  will  fit  into  a  scheme  which  he 
may  or  may  not  present  to  us  in  the  weeks 
that  lie  ahead? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  sir,  the  authority  is 
provided  under  statutes  for  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services  is  responsible; 
and  the  decision  of  cabinet  is  certainly  re- 
flected in  a  minute  of  cabinet,  yes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
a  further  supplementary.  Is  there  a  limit  to 
the  purchases  authorized  by  cabinet?  Or  has 
the  Treasurer  a  free  hand  to  purchase  un- 
der the  authority  he  has  described  instructing 
his  colleague  to  buy  on  his  behalf? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  limits  are  the  esti- 
mates voted  by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  has  all  the  money 
he  needs  to  buy  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary:  What  effect 
will  the  development  of  this  new  town,  city 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  have  on  the  ongoing 
corridor  study  that  is  currently  under  way 
and  supposedly  to  end  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary of  this  coming  year?  How  will  that 
possibly  be  integrated  and  how  do  the  cor- 
ridors that  are  being  proposed  fit  into  this 
overall  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  site  in  Cayuga  was 
one  of  the  potential  sites  delineated  in  the 
"Threshold  of  Change"  report  which  was 
published  a  year  ago  or  thereabouts.  In  that 
report,  the  relationship  between  the  alterna- 
tive city  sites  and  the  transportation  cor- 
ridors was  described.  So  the  selection  of  this 
site  and  the  acquisition  of  it  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  planning  contained  in 
that  document. 

And  if  I  may  say  so,  perfectly  consistent 
with  all  of  the  planning  principles  and  poli- 
cies announced— starting  with  the  TCR  in 
1966— in  that  these  sites  lie  beyond  zone  2, 
where  we  are  attempting  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial development  and  increase  population 
densities  and  in  the  process  protecting  the 
scale  and  style  and  humanity  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  Toronto-centred  part  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  What  kind  of  an 
impact    does   the   inclusion  of   some   tens   of 


thousands  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  move 
into  the  area  if  it  develops  as  you  imagine 
it  is  likely  to  develop,  have  on  the  ability  of 
the  area  between  Hamilton  and  Nanticoke 
to  absorb  that  number  of  people  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  transportation  routes  in  order 
that  they  will  be  able  to  traverse  back  and 
forth,  or  to  wherever  they  have  to  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  do  believe,  sir,  that  I 
have  answered  the  question.  There  are  trans- 
portation corridors  depicted  in  the  "Thres- 
hold of  Change"  reports. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  they  are  all  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  these  transportation 
corridors  are  shown  in  juxtaposition  to  poten- 
tial sites.  The  site  which  we  are  acquiring 
is  one  of  the  best  potential  sites. 

If    I     may     take    another    moment,     Mr. 
Speaker,   this   is  the   most  glorious  city  site 
imaginable,  with  the  broad  reaches- 
Mr.   Deans:    In   the  world?  Is  that  in  the 
world,  or  just  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  -of  the  Grand  River 
across  the  top,  and  with  Lake  Erie  across 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Treasurer  has  also  got 
Maple  Mountain. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  surpasses  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Vancouver. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  hope  is,  it  being 
within  commuting  distance  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  that  it  will  take  some  of  the 
development  pressures  off  those  unique  soft 
fruit  lands. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  it  four-star  or  three-star? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  By  the  same  token,  one 
would  hope  that  the  Jarvis  site  might  relieve 
certain  of  the  pressures  in  the  Hamilton  area. 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  enormous 
build-up  of  population  that  is  going  to  be 
experienced  there.  And  I'll  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  the  present  time,  or  a  short 
while  ago,  the  population  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  was  87,000.  Estimations  of  popula- 
tion in  the  year  2,000— now  that  is  not  vet) 
long  away,  that's  25  years  from  now  and  we 
graduated;  well  I  don't  know  about  my  hon. 
friend  but  I  graduated  more  than  25  years 
ago  from  college- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  shows. 
Mr.  Roy:  That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Treasurer  doesn't  believe 
that  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  By  the  year  2,000,  not 
very  long  from  now,  estimates  range  up  to  a 
population  of  900,000  people. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  was  going  to  say  he  graduated 
in  1950. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That,  by  the  way,  was 
from  Canadian  Bechtel.  Now  we  can  do 
nothing,  and  allow  the  existing  communities— 
which  I  know  very  well:  Port  Dover,  Simcoe, 
and  others— to  be  absolutely  ruined  by  over- 
development; we  can  try  to  take  the  strain 
off  by  locating  these  two  new  city  sites  to 
accommodate  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  each,  and  this  is  the  route  we  are 
taking.  I  am  absolutely  positive  this  is  the 
way  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


FUNDING  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  question  of  the 
Treasurer:  Is  he  aware  of  the  financial  stress, 
which  may  result  in  fiscal  stress  on  the  prov- 
ince, that  the  universities  are  experiencing  as 
a  result  of  the  statement  a  week  ago  by  the 
Treasurer's  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (Mr.  Auld)? 

Is  he  aware  that  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  stated  the  following  in  a 
university  publication  named  the  "Bulletin" 
and  dated  Nov.  22.  I  quote: 

I  believe  the  university  must  accept  a 
major  deficit  in  1975-76,  rather  than 
further  sacrificing  the  quality  of  its  pro- 
grammes. 

Does  the  Treasurer  not  believe  the  deficit 
incurred  by  provincially-assisted  universities 
are  essentially  our  deficit,  and  therefore  that 
there  should  be  a  statement  of  policy  in  this 
regard  before  the  universities  go  forward 
with  the  type  of  financing  envisaged  by  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  the  member  says  is 
correct  on  first  glance,  but  in  fact  these  are 
self-governing  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Oh,  no,  no; 
that  doesn't  slough  off  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  therefore  their  de- 
ficits are  not  our  deficits  in  a  more  correct 
and  meaningful  sense.  If  the  implication  of 
the  hon.  member's  remarks  are  that  we  should 
incorporate  them  into  some  government 
ministry,  I'd  like  to  hear  him  say  so. 


Now  dealing  with  the  problem  itself— 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  a  good  idea. 
Mr.   Breithaupt:   That  is  exactly  it. 

Hon.   Mr.   White:   We   are   going  to  pro- 
vide  16  per  cent  more   money   to  the  uni- 
versities next  year- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  An  effective  7.2  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have  to  deal  with 
an  enormous  increase  in  health  costs;  we 
are  providing  13  per  cent,  plus  $80  or  $85, 
for  the  secondary  and  primary  schools;  we 
are  faced  with  heavy  demands  from  the 
CSAO;  and  there  is  only  so  much  money  in 
this  pot. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    Now    the    universities, 
when  I  last  saw  the  figures- 
Mr.    Sargent:    And    the    Treasurer    squan- 
dered it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —had  a  staff-student 
ratio  of  1  to  12.9.  The  staff-student  ratio 
of  Mexico,  where  the  university  has  more 
than  100,000  students,  where  the  library  is 
open  24  hours  a  day,  where  they  have  more 
than  10,000  medical  students,  and  where 
their  degrees  are  accepted  around  the  world, 
is  one  to  80.  When  I  was  in  France  last 
weekend  on  my  way  back  from  the  Middle 
East,  I  was  talking  to  two  university  pro- 
fessors and  I  said:  "What's  your  staff-student 
ratio?"  And  they  said:  "We  can't  get  the 
exact  figures.  It  is  between  one  to  100  and 
one  to  150." 

I  don't  think  deficits  are  the  answer  in 
the  university  community.  I  think  the  answer 
lies  in  increasing  the  staff-student  ratio,  as 
indeed  the  Premier  pleaded  with  them  to  do 
six  or  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
staff-student  ratio  was  one  to  14.  When  I 
took  over  that  ministry,  it  was  one  to  12.9. 
That's  not  my  idea  of  progress  in  that  area. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  if  I  may. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Supplementary  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  the  Treasurer 
would  agree  that  if  the  University  of  Toronto 
enters  into  a  substantial  deficit  it  is  going  to 
have  to  borrow  the  money  on  some  collateral. 
Now  is  it  going  to  be  the  collateral  of  the 
ownership  of  Hart  House? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Or  is  it  going  to  be  the 
credit  of  the  province?   Don't  listen  to  the 
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former  Treasurer,  because  he  got  into  prob- 
lems this  way  too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  are  they  going  to  do, 
mortgage  Convocation  Hall? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Now  surely  the  Treas- 
urer must  accept,  in  the  long  run,  that  any 
deficit  entered  into  by  a  provincially  assisted 
university  is  our  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Your  question? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  we  are  going  to  go 
into  those  arrangements,  we  should  surely 
have  a  policy  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  I  don't  agree  with 
that,  sir.  The  president  of  York  University, 
who  is  known  to  the  members  here,  has  em- 
barked upon  a  $10  million  fund-raising 
campaign,  and  I  would  like  very  much  if  the 
U  of  T  contemplated  that  instead  of  a 
deficit- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Those  days  are  over  and 
the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —although  I  must  say 
that  the  aside  from  my  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  was  they  could  always 
mortgage  the  John  Robarts  Library. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  very  funny. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
In  recognizing  that  these  grants  as  an- 
nounced, of  16.9  per  cent,  when  translated 
into  true  value  to  the  universities  are  7.4, 
do  I  understand  the  Treasurer's  response 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  be  that 
this  government  now  is  prepared  to  adopt 
as  a  policy  the  right  of  a  university  to  enter 
into  a  deficit  financing  position?  Is  that 
correct?  Is  it  adopting  that  policy?  If  so,  it  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  secondary 
education  throughout  the  world  that  a  gov- 
ernment has  allowed  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  in  fact  that  isn't 
correct.  There  have  been  deficits  before  and 
they  have  been  managed. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  have  notl 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  powers  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  are  those  powers, 
no  more  and  no  less,  that  this  Legislature 
gave  to  them. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  right. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  there  is  something  de- 
fective about  that  Act,  of  course  we  would 
contemplate  a  change. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  So  the  Treasurer's  ans. 
that  the  government  is  prepared  to  have  them 
deficit  finance? 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    I    am    asking   them    to 
sharpen  their  pencils  and   find  other  econo- 
mies- 
Mr.   Bullbrook:   The  Treasurer's  answer  is 
"yes."  He  is  not  asking  them  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —as  a  preference  to  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  supplementary  to  the 
minister's  answer.  Did  he  have  any  planned 
alternative  when  he  suggested  this  16  per 
cent;  which  works  out  in  fact  to  about  seven 
per  cent  according  to  the  universities?  What 
are  the  government's  alternatives  for  the  uni- 
versities? Is  it  to  increase  the  staff-student 
ratio  or  is  it  to  cut  the  number  of  students  in 
the  university?  For  instance,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity has  a  $1.1  million  deficit.  What  is  the 
government's  alternative  to  that  university  to 
solve  that  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  hon.  friend  will  deal 
with  certain  of  these  matters.  These  are  self- 
governing  .institutions.  I  don't  run  them;  nor 
does  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
They  run  themselves  using  income  from  sev- 
eral sources,  the  major  source  of  course  being 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Roy:  Eighty  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Now  if  one  looks  at  the 
campuses  in  this  province  and  sees  the  high 
quality  of  buildings,  the  high  quality  of 
courses,  the  high  repute  in  which  these  de- 
grees are  held  throughout  the  western  world- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —one  has  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  provided 
appropriate  sums  of  money.  Of  course  they 
would  like  to  have  twice  as  much,  but  they 
are  getting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
they  can  provide  a  high  level  of  education  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  qualifies  an  1  who 
can  benefit  from  that  further  education. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  govern- 
ment put  them  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  the  members  don't 
accept  what  I  am  saying,  walk  across  the 
street  and  look  around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions? 


SALES  TAX  ON  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Treasurer  if  he  is  contemplating  any  reaction 
to  the  information  that  came  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Real  Estate  Association 
yesterday  predicting  a  10  per  cent  across  the 
board  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing,  prob- 
ably a  22  per  cent  increase  in  the  next  year 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  this  connection  is 
he  giving  consideration  to  removing  or  reduc- 
ing the  provincial  sales  tax  on  the  cost  of 
building  materials  and  construction  materials? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  now,  sir,  I  don't 
know  this  gentleman  and  I  don't  know  much 
about  that  association.  But  I  do  know  if  I 
were  trying  to  sell  watermelons  one  of  the 
things  I  would  say  is,  the  price  is  going  to  be 
higher  tomorrow  or  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  happens  if  the  Treas- 
urer is  selling  universities? 

An  hon.  member:  What  happens  if  an  elec- 
tion is  coming? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  somebody  in  the  bro- 
kerage business  selling  stocks  and  bonds  came 
out  with  this  kind  of  claim,  first  of  all  the 
newspapers  I  suspect  wouldn't  print  it;  and 
second  I  suspect  that  person  might  find  his 
licence  in  jeopardy.  I  see  time  and  time  again 
the  media,  here  in  Toronto  in  particular, 
accepting  every  prediction  about  higher 
prices- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Sounds  like  the  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Jessiman)  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  thereupon  forces 
potential  buyers  into  the  market  when  they 
don't  want  to  go. 

I  think  that's  a  very  great  mistake.  I'm  not 
suggesting  there  be  legislation  passed,  I  think 
that's  not  the  answer;  but  I  do  think  a  little 
more  self  control  on  the  part  of  the  media 
about  some  of  these  outlandish  claims- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  must  be  getting  to 
him. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  blame  the  press 
now. 


Hon.    Mr.    White:    —which    no    doubt  on 

occasion    at    least    are    for    the    purpose  of 

stimulating  this  month's  business,  would  be 
very  much  in  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  this  the  senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Putting  aside  the— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They're  going  to  have 
to  sharpen  their  pencils  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Putting  aside  the  per- 
sonal views  expressed  by  the  Treasurer,  which 
are  critical  personally  of  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Real  Estate  Association  and  the 
press  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  surely  he  does 
accept  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  housing  are 
enormously  high,  and  in  fact  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  wage  earners  in  this 
city  and  in  this  province.  Why  would  he  not 
now  at  least  consider  following  the  initiative 
from  the  government  of  Canada  in  removing 
at  least  part  of  the  sales  tax  on  building 
and  construction  materials? 

An  hon.  member:  Which  this  government 
increased. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  thought 
the  Treasurer  was  going  to  take  it  all  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  heard  these  predictions 
last  June.  All  kinds  of  real  estate  salesmen 
were  saying,  "Buy  now  because  you  won't  be 
able  to  afford  it  later."  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  last  May  the  average  house 
in  this  city  sold  for  $57,000,  and  the  last 
numbers  I  saw  were  that  the  average  price 
had  decreased  to  $54,000.  So  there  are  some 
predictions  down  the  drain. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  People  have  enough  to 
do  to  live.  So  the  Treasurer's  not  prepared 
to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary;  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Given  the  nature  of  the  real  estate  business 
and  the  fact  that  they  work  on  commission, 
which  in  itself  makes  it  more  desirable  for 
them  to  attempt  to  inflate  prices,  is  there  any 
action  contemplated  by  the  government  to 
somehow  or  other  alter  the  method  of  the 
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sales  of  realty  to  reflect  other  than  simply 
a  commission  arrangement  based  on  the  sale 
price  of  the  product? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
What  does  the  member  suggest? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. We're  straying  away  from  the  original 
question. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question: 
Doesn't  the  Treasurer  think  that  would  in  fact 
be  beneficial  in  bringing  prices  down? 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  may  place  a  new  ques- 
tion in  a  few  moments.  Does  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  is  lead- 
ing off? 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  ignoring  my  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  said  you  could  get 
around  to  a  new  question  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  this  is  a  supplementary, 
not  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  last  one  wasn't  really 
a  supplementary,  so— 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  yes,  but  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  time  is 
passing.  The  hon.  member  will  be  able  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  well  time  is  passing  be- 
cause he's  being  voluble,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth. 


FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  for  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations.  Given  the 
statement  of  the  food  profit  study  and  the 
agreement  of  the  minister  that  further  profit 
increases  in  the  food  industry  would  be  un- 
desirable, what  action  does  the  ministry  plan 
to  take  to  ensure  that  the  goal  as  set  out 
by  the  president  of  Dominion  Stores  of  a 
100  per  cent  increase  in  return  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  statement  that  the  hon.  member  re- 


fers to  in  part  two  of  the  food  study,  and 
which   has   been   referred   to   by   his   leader 
on  previous  occasions,  should   not  be  really 
attributed  to  me.  It  Avas  an  observation- 
Mr.   Deans:   The   minister  said  he  ac 
with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  an  observation 
contained  in  that  particular  part  two  of  the 
study.  The  member's  leader  asked,  and 
has  asked  over  some  days,  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  referring  to  interim  reports 
—quarter-annual  or  half-annual  reports— of 
various  food  companies,  what  if  anything 
were  we  prepared  to  do;  and  would  we  en 
tain  the  possibility  of  communicating  with 
these  various  food  companies. 

I  advised  him  that  I  would  entertain 
communicating  with  these  food  companies. 
I  also  pointed  out  that  interim  statements 
per  se  are  not  the  be  all  and  end  all,  that 
one  has  to  look  at  a  breakdown,  in  terms  of 
increase  in  sales  and  whether  capital  assets 
have  been  sold  and  fallen  into  the  profit  for 
the  period  involved,  to  get  the  proper  picture. 

So  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
watching  this  thing.  We  are  concerned.  We 
feel  an  obligation  to  draw  these  things  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  sale  of  food.  I  can't  make  a  definite 
statement  right  now  as  to  whether  I  have 
signed  a  letter  to  all  of  them,  but  I  know 
I  have  written  to  one  or  two  in  the  past  few 
days  asking  for  further  clarification  on  the 
interim  earnings  reported  in  the  press  per- 
taining to  their  particular  firm. 

Mr.  Deans.  A  supplementary  question: 
Notwithstanding  the  interim  earnings,  which 
appear  to  be  reasonable  and  satisfactory, 
what  does  the  minister  plan  to  do  about  the 
statement  attributed  to  the  president  of 
Dominion  Stores,  that  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
Dominion  chain  to  increase  its  profits  from 
one  per  cent  on  dollar  sales  to  two  per  cent 
on  dollar  sales,  and  that  it  has  revised  its 
return  on  equity  from  what  was  once  12  to 
15  per  cent  to  its  present  15  to  20  per  cent 
as  being  desirable  and  attainable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Number  one,  I  1 
not  seen  the  statement  attributable  to  the 
president  of  the  particular  chain  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member,  but  I  would  welcome 
any  suggestion  the  hon.  member  might  put 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time. 
What  would  he  sugc< 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  the  time  to  sug- 
gest it.  Does  the  member  have  further 
questions? 
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Mr.  Deans:  I  will  give  the  minister  a  sug- 
gestion. I  am  glad  he  asked  for  it.  Why 
doesn't  he  call  in  the  president  of  Dominion 
Stores  and  tell  him  that  as  a  result  of  the 
food  study,  it  was  agreed  that  the  return  on 
investment  was  adequate— in  fact  more  than 
adequate— that  there  is  no  need  to  rook  the 
public  any  further  by  increasing  the  profit- 
taking  of  the  company  in  the  operation? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Why  doesn't  the  member 
check  out  the  returns  from  the  co-op  food 
store  in  Oshawa? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Apparently  there  is  no  an- 
swer. Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  minister  happy  with  the 
answer? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  he  have  the  fortitude? 


HIGHWAY  6  CORRIDOR  STUDY 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions? Will  the  minister  revise  the  study 
currently  under  way  for  a  transportation  cor- 
ridor from  Nanticoke  to  Hamilton  and  en- 
large it  to  include  a  study  of  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  ensure 
that  an  unwise  choice  is  not  made,  given  the 
capacity  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  provide 
arterial  roads  to  carry  the  heavy  load  of 
transportation  the  Treasurer  just  told  us  to- 
day is  going  to  be  coming  back  and  forth? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  a  wider  study  is  required  in  order  to  find 
the  most  proper  routing  for  any  additional 
highway  facilities,  then  certainly  that  study 
will  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
utility  portion  of  the  study  which  is  cur- 
rently being  undertaken  must  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  February,  1975,  by  his  own 
ministry  officials'  statement;  and  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  between  now  and  then  for 
a  comprehensive  study,  both  of  the  route 
from  Nanticoke  to  Hamilton  and  the  capacity 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  provide  interior 
routes  for  the  traffic  to  use?  Will  the  minister 
then  move  to  expand  the  study  now  so  that 
we  won't  end  up  in  February  having  to  make 
a  choice  which  will  prove  to  be  disastrous  for 
the  overall  growth  of  the  total  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  as- 
sure the  hon.   member  that  if  more  time  is 


needed  to  find  the  proper  routing  and  the 
proper  highway  location,  we  certainly  will 
expand  that  study.  We  are  not  bound  by  any 
specific  time  limitations  on  these  studies. 
The  desire  is  to  pick  the  route  that  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  communities  that  will 
be  involved,  and  we  will  carry  out  all  the 
studies  that  are  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  can  take  this 
opportunity  to  reply  briefly  to  a  question  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  asked  me  on 
Nov.  25  concerning  these  studies,  and 
specifically  indicating  that  the  council  of 
Glanbrook  had  not  been  contacted  by  our 
planners.  My  information  is  that  the  ministry 
team  had  met  with  the  municipal  technical 
staffs.  Meetings  had  also  been  held  with  the 
regional  government  officials  as  well  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  various  munici- 
pal councils,  and  Mayor  Jack  Hyslop  of 
Glanbrook  and  one  alderman  attended  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  the  mayor  was  there  as 
a  member  of  the  regional  council,  and  so  was 
the  alderman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  the  member  will 
agree  then  that  the  representatives  of  the 
municipality  referred  to  in  his  question  were 
there? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  of  course,  I  don't  agree 
they  were  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  is  the  mayor  not 
a  representative  of  his  community? 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  think  that 
the  lower  tier  of  the  regional  government  is 
of  no  consequence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  the  member  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  mayor  is  not  a  representative  of 
his  community,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  interested 
to  know  the  member's  feelings. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  knows  me  better  than  to 
allow  the  minister  to  twist  it  around  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


INJURED  WORKMEN 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  one  final  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  meet  with  the  injured 
workmen  who  have  been  in  the  building  con- 
sistently for  the  last  week,  or  close  to  a  week? 
Does  he  know  whether  the  Premier  has  either 
acceded  to,  or  denied  the  request  which  I 
made  to  him  to  meet  with  these  people  in 
conjunction  with  the  Minister  of  Labour? 
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Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  certain  of  the  Premier's 
intention.  I,  myself,  am  prepared  to  see  them 
again  if  they  wish  to  see  me.  I  understand 
that  they  have  four  main  requests.  One  of 
them  is  100  per  cent  compensation  for  lost 
wages. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Right  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Another  is  that  they 
want  their  own  physicians  to  be  the  final 
arbiter.  They  are  seeking  greater  safety,  with 
which  we  concur,  of  course.  They  also  want 
the  pensions  they  are  receiving  to  be  indexed 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

All  of  these  are  government  policies  that 
apply  to  the  entire  number  of  people  who  are 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 
So  unless  we  are  changing  the  policy  for 
everybody  I  don't  see  that  any  special  com- 
pensation will  be  made  to  the  present  group 
that  is  picketing  on  the  main  floor. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  see  them  again.  I 
have  seen  them  once,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
them  again.  But  in  view  of  the  requests  that 
thev  are  making,  I  think  their  requests  con- 
cern all  workmen's  compensation  recipients 
rather  than  just  themselves. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  As  recently  as  last  June 
the  government  made  its  statement  on  all 
these1  positions  and  it's  always  under  review. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  see  them  again  but  I  can't 
see  any  immediate  answer  to  their  request- 
that  is  by  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Martel:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Surely,  in  view  of  the  minister's 
answer,  it's  time  that  we,  as  a  province,  con- 
sidered compensation  based  on  the  de- 
struction of  a  man's  ability  to  earn  rather  than 
on  the  degree  of  physical  disability  suffered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 

first  of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  gather  that  was  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  stated,  "Surely,  it's  time 
this  province,"  and  "is  it  not  time?" 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Does  the  hon. 
meml>er  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Martel:  If  it's  too  difficult  for  the  min- 
ister—is it  not  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  to  that  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  haven't 
taken  a  position  for  all  time  on  this.  We  made 
changes  in  June.  I  assume  that  at  some  time 
we  will  malce  some  changes  again,  so  our 
position  is  flexible  for  the  next  time  we  make 
changes.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  I  can't  see 
any  immediate  changes. 

Some  movement  in  the  direction  that  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  requested  was 
given  in  June.  His  position  is  that  we  didn't 
go  far  enough.  We  are  reconsidering  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  next  time  we  make  chai 
in  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.  I  li 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  anil 
Universities.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
for  his  proposal,  or  what  he  lias  advised 
Carleton  University  in  the  light  of  his  state •- 
ment  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Carleton  Uni- 
versity is  apparently  facing  at  present  a  $1.1 
million  deficit  and  it  would  appear,  and  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  confirm  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  it,  that  Carleton  will  be 
forced  to  eliminate  St.  Patrick's  Coll 
which  has  existed  now  for  some  40  years? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
Carleton  has  made  some  proposals  or  some 
requests  to  us.  I  was  just  looking  for  it. 
Carleton  has  a  problem,  as  I  understand  it. 
with  the  operation  of  St.  Patrick's  Coll- 
I  haven't  yet  found  whether  the  origmal 
agreement  between  Carleton— or  when  Carle- 
ton was  formed  and  included  St.  Patrick's 
College— included  the  continuation  of  the  en- 
tirely separate  staff  of  registrar  and  so  forth, 
as  I  understand  it,  which  is  in  the  coll- 
When  I  have  further  Information  on  that  I 
will  be  able  to  discuss  it  with  Carleton  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  keep  the  hon.  member  in- 
formed. 

I  might  just  say,  though,  that  along  the 
lines  of  what  was  discussed  a  few  moments 
ago  in  the  House  with  the  Treasurer,  the 
House    would    be    ii  to    know    that 

various   institutions    have   anticipated   deficits 
as    far    1  adl    as    1971,    according   to    figll 
which  I  have. 
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To  give  an  example,  though,  of  how  ac- 
curate their  predictions  have  been,  in  1973- 
1974  the  budgets  which  the  provincially- 
supported  universities  put  forward  antici- 
pated a  total  deficit  of  $13.5  million.  In 
fact,  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  they  had 
their  books  complete,  the  total  deficit  for 
those  14  was  $1,018,000.  So  sometimes  the 
original  predictions  are  somewhat  more 
gloomy  than  the  final  result. 

Mr.   Roy:   Supplementary,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.     Speaker:     Final     supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the 
minister  saying  in  his  answer  that  in  fact  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  universities  will 
have  the  deficit  they  are  presently  predicting? 
Second,  is  that  one  of  the  options  that  has 
been  discussed  with  Carleton  University— the 
elimination   of   St.    Patrick's   College? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  not  discussed  any 
options  specifically  with  any  of  the  institu- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
that  particular  one  because  I  had  an  inquiry 
about  it.  When  I'm  a  little  better  informed 
I'll  be  able  to  perhaps  discuss  something  with 
Carleton  and  I  will  keep  the  hon.  member 
informed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  universities  are  predicting 
financial  problems,  will  the  minister  reaffirm 
his  statement  of  Nov.  18  that  tuition  fees 
will  not  be  increased  for  students  in  Ontario 
in  1975-1976,  despite  the  lobbying  that's 
being  done  from  within  the  university  com- 
munity to  the  Council  of  University  Affairs, 
and  in  particular  from  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Dr.  John  Evans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  read  my  statement  in  the  House 
about  two  weeks  ago  I  think  it's  pretty  clear, 
and  I  haven't  changed  my  mind  since  then. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  read  it.  All  I  am  asking, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  minister  not  re- 
nege on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  the  member  for 
Carleton  East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  minister  of— 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  out  of  order.  The  last 
question  was  from— 

Mr.   Singer:   He  is  not  out  of  order. 


Mr.  Speaker:  No.  The  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  had  the  last  new  question. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  was  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  announced  as  a  sup- 
plementary, but  it  was  not  a  supplementary 
to  the  original  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  question 
of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  had  to  do 
with  student  fees  and  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  question.  The  member  for 
Carleton  East. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I'm  glad  to  see  who  is  really 
in  charge  of  the  business  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Energy  men- 
tioned the  new  Energy  Corp.  and  he  said  it 
was  to  be  run  on  a  non-profit  basis.  How- 
ever, he  also  said  that  investments  from  non- 
governmental sources- 
Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  What  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —may  be  welcomed  in  the 
future,  at  an  appropriate  rate  of  return.  My 
question  is:  If  the  corporation  is  to  be  non- 
profit, where  would  the  appropriate  return  for 
private  investors  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  say  it  would  be  non-profit— I'm  looking  for 
the  exact  words  here— what  I  said  was  that 
"the  primary  concern  would  not  be  profit." 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
At  what  point  are  we  in  the  consortium,  with 
regard  to  the  private  interests?  Are  American 
concerns  taking  part  in  this;  or  what  place 
are  we  at  now? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  original  question  had  to 
do  with  profitability  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  regard  to  the  question  from 
the  member  for  Carleton  East,  I  ask:  At  what 
point  are  we  now  with  regard  to  the  consor- 
tium of  the  private  interests?  Are  American 
firms  to  be  part  of  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  entirely  a  new  ques- 
tion, if  I  may  point  out  with  respect.  Does 
the  minister  wish  to  answer  it  and  we'll  skip 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
know  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  consortium  in  the  hydro- 
electrical  nuclear  power  programme;  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Perhaps  the 
member  could  get  his  question  in  order  before 
we  get  back  to  him.  The  member  for  Thunder 

Ba\ . 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  moment. 
He  knows  what  I  am  talking  about.  He 
doesn't  know  the  answer,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  Order  please.  It  was  not 
a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  dummy. 


HAZARDS  ON  HIGHWAY  17 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications:  In  view  of  the  repre- 
sentations that  I  made  to  the  minister  several 
weeks  ago  about  the  hazards  on  Highway  17 
•immediately  east  of  Schreiber,  which  has 
checkerboard  signs  and  45  mph  speed  restric- 
tions, is  the  minister  now  prepared  to  do 
something  more  than  install  a  flasher  on  a 
newly  constructed  section  of  Highway  17 
where  two  young  people  lost  their  lives  over 
the  weekend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I'd  like  to  thank  the  hon.  member,  who  did 
advise  me  that  he  would  be  asking  this  ques- 
tion and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
information.  Immediately  east  of  Schreiber,  as 
I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  knows,  Highway  17 
skirts  a  severe  rock  outcrop.  Whereas  the  nor- 
mal Trans-Canada  standards  include  maximum 
horizontal  curvatures  of  three  degrees,  this 
section  of  Highway  17  skirting  the  rock  out- 
crop is  a  six-degree  curve.  Reducing  this 
curve  would  involve  cutting  into  the  rock 
outcrop  for  approximately  one-half  mile.  Based 
on  an  estimate  prepared  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  the  cost  would  be  $800,000.  The  rock- 
outcrop  is  some  100  feet  high. 

The  eastbound  traffic  approaches  this  por- 
tion of  the  highway  from  a  40-mile-an-hour 
zone  established  in  Schreiber.  Hence  then 
has  not  been  as  much  difficulty  there.  How- 
ever, westbound  traffic— and  I  understand  that 
this  is  what  caused  the  accident  that  the  hon. 
member  referred  to  —  approaches  at  much 
higher  speeds.  If  the  warning  signs  are  not 
heeded,  this  traffic  will  experience  difficulties. 
The  curve  is  posted  with  45-mile-an-hour  ad- 
visory speed  signs  with  checkerboards  and  ad- 
\  ance  curve  warning  signs. 


I  have  simply  presented  that  information  to 
have  it  on  the  record.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
sort  of  situation  sufficient  for  a  Trans-Canada 
Highway  standard  and  I  have  asked  my  offi- 
cials to  look  into  clearing  up  that  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  the  interim  until  the  ministry 
lias  had  the  engineering  studies  clone  will  he 
ensure  that  there  are  flashing  signs  put  on  it, 
prior  to  any  engineering  or  realignment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
•install  a  flashing  amber  light  on  the  advance 
curve.  There  will  be  a  warning  sign  facing 
westbound  traffic. 

We've  had  some  delay.  The  problem  was 
to  get  power  out  there,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  put  in  the  battery  operated  flashers  until 
such  time  as  the  power  line  can  be  brought 
out. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Prior  to  realignment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


USE  OF  DRUGS  IN  SPORTS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development.  In  that 
great  think  tank  up  on  the  fourth  floor,  does 
she  have  any  people  looking  into  sports 
matters  as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  drugs  in 
sports,  such  as  hockey  and  football  and 
specifically  matters  such  as  cross-Lake  Ontario 
swimming,  so  that  guidelines  can  be  laid 
down  for  these  things? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
spectfully request  my  hon.  colleague  to  direct 
that  question  to  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle)  when  he  is 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  he's  not  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  questions  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party?  The  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont. 


LAND  ASSEMBLY  IN 
EDWARDSBURGH  TOWNSHIP 

Mr.  G.   Samis  (Stormont):   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry 
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and  Tourism.  In  view  of  the  comments  made 
this  week  by  reeves  in  Dundas  and  Stormont 
counties  regarding  the  land  assembly  in 
Spencerville,  could  the  minister  inform  the 
House  of  the  exact  role  being  played  by  his 
department  in  the  land  assembly  in  Spencer- 
ville? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  I  didn't  hear  the  last  part  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Samis:  Could  the  hon.  minister  inform 
the  House  of  the  exact  role  being  played  by 
his  ministry  in  the  land  assembly  in  Spencer- 
ville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  None,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Samis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  allow  the  member 
one  supplementary. 

Mr.  Samis:  Will  the  minister  consult  with 
the  reeves,  the  city  council  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  township  councils,  regarding  future  plans 
for  the  development  of  Spencerville?  Will  he 
consult  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  should 
be  the  wish  of  the  council,  if  they  have  a 
problem  we  are  always  open  and  ready  to 
meet  with  them  and  discuss  the  possibility  of 
industrial  expansion. 

I  toured  eastern  Ontario,  Spencerville  and 
that  general  region  this  summer,  and  met 
with  the  mayors,  reeves  and  their  industrial 
commissioners,  even  in  cases  where  some  of 
them  happened  to  be  members  of  the  local 
council.  We  have  clearly  indicated  to  them, 
both  through  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and 
through  my  ministry,  that  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  putting  together  an  industrial  develop- 
ment plan  to  service  municipally-owned  indus- 
trial parks,  that  will  help  them  to  exploit  and 
put  on  the  market,  much  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  lands  for  industrial  purposes. 

!l  have  indicated  very  clearly  to  those 
mayors  right  from  the  Brockville  area, 
Spencerville  area  and  so  on,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  met  with  them  if  they  believe  they 
have  a  specific  problem  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  programme  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


POLICE  RAID  ON  HOTEL 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Could  the  Solicitor 


General  advise  whether  or  not  he  has  as  yet 
received  the  report  from  His  Honour  Juage 
Pringle,  inquiring  into  the  Landmark  incident? 
If  he  has  not,  when  does  he  expect  it;  and  if 
he  has  it,  when  will  he  table  it? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  got  the  report.  I  under- 
stand that  Judge  Pringle  is  working  on  the 
final  stages  or  touches  of  the  report  with  the 
counsel,  Mr.  Kellock,  and  he  hopes  that  it 
will  go  to  the  printer  any  day  now.  That  is 
the  latest  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  questions  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party?  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Will  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  be 
provided  with  sufficient  funds  in  order  to 
develop  a  viable  research  group  or  to  com- 
mission research  outside  the  corporation,  so 
that  research  and  development  can  take  place 
in  the  area  of  hydrogen  produced  from  elec- 
trolysis as  a  supplement  in  the  replacement  of 
natural  gas  sources? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
may  well  evolve  over  a  period  of  time.  This 
is  something  for  the  corporation  ultimately 
to  have  a  large  say  in  determining,  but  I 
would  not  put  as  high  a  priority  on  re- 
search projects  in  the  initial  stages  as  per- 
haps may  occur  later.  In  most  instances,  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  and  of  Ontario  Hydro 
over  the  years  has  been  to  monitor  others' 
research  and  to  ensure  that  in  their  view 
sufficient  research  was  being  done  com- 
mensurate with  the  rewards  which  might  at 
some  point  be  obtained.  By  and  large  I 
think  we  are  satisfied  that  within  the  capa- 
bility of  the  country  a  good  amount  of  re- 
search is  being  done,  at  the  federal  level 
particularly,  by  some  of  the  universities.  We 
don't  propose,  either  in  the  ministry  or  in 
my  view  in  the  corporation,  to  get  into  a 
large  spending  programme  in  terms  of  re- 
search into  energy  projects  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Will  the  minister  advise  if  it 
will  be  the  intent  of  the  Crown  corporation 
to  get  involved  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  good  chances  for  petroleum  prod- 
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ucts  in  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  par- 
ticularly off-shore  James  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay,  as  Aquitaine  is  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  joint  ventures, 
perhaps,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
has  been  wanting  to  get  up  for  quite  a 
while. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy.  Are  multi-national  firms  being 
considered  as  part  of  the  consortium  to  get 
into  the  nuclear  programme  of  Hydro?  Who 
are  they;  and  are  we  past  the  point  of  no 
return,  in  that  the  minister  is  going  to  go 
this  route? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  no;  and  therefore  the  other 
two  are  redundant,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  asked  him  who  the  firms 
are.  I  asked  which  firms  are  being  con- 
sidered now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  is  not 
supplementary   to   the   answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  made  that  in- 
formation available  some  months  ago  as  to 
who  the  proposers  were;  I  believe  I 
answered  that  question  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  to  me,  he  didn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'll  be  glad  to  get 
it  for  the  member. 


portation  and  Communications.  It's  very 
similar  to  the  question  I  asked  the  other 
day,  but  I  think  he  misinterpreted  my  ques- 
tion so  I'll  rephrase  it  somewhat.  It  regards 
the  flashing  lights  on  school  buses. 

Is  the  minister  considering  changes  in  legis- 
lation to  give  discretion  to  local  school 
boards  and  the  local  operators  of  school  buses 
to  determine  when,  where  and  whether 
traffic  conditions  warrant  the  use  of  flashers, 
regardless  of  speed  limits? 

An  hon.  member:  He  answered  that  in 
the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  reply  the  other  day— and  I  believe  I 
understood  the  question— was  that  I  think 
that  discretion  is  already  allowed  to  the 
operators  of  buses  as  far  as  the  turning  on 
of  these  lights  is  concerned.  I  don't  think 
they  are  required  by  law  to  turn  them  on 
when  they  stop.  It  is  when  they  are  on  that 
traffic  is  required  to  stop  for  the  bus  re- 
gardless of  the  speed  limit.  At  least  that  is 
what  we  propose  to  bring  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  have  rehashed 
it  before.  Time  is  rapidly  passing.  The  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board.  I  see  he  slipped  out,  but  in 
his  absence  I'll  ask  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 


Mr.   Sargent:   I'd  like   to  know  who  they  Mr#  R<  R  Nixon.  Ask  ^^  both. 


are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  made  public  some 
months  ago  the  two  proposals  which  were 
received  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  which  are 
still  being  considered  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  still  being  con- 
sidered? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


FLASHING  LIGHTS  ON  SCHOOL  BUSES 

Mr.    F.    A.    Burr    (Sandwich-Riverside):    I 
have   a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 


Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  back  in. 


SEVERANCE    PAY    TO    CONTRACTUAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board. 
When  is  the  government  going  to  come  up 
with  a  policy  in  regard  to  severance  pay,  for 
people  who  are  on  contracts  particularly? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  subject  matter, 
if  it  is  current,  will  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the   Civil   Service  Commission,   it's   contract. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  it  anyway,  today.  I'll  find  out  and 
let  the  member  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  the  minister  get  the  information  and 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  with  a  new  question. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy:  Does  the  minister  con- 
template in  his  new  corporation  any  research 
and  development  of  solar  energy  in  any  of  its 
forms? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well  I  think  I  just 
answered  that  question.  The  research  will 
not  have  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville   wanted   a   question   earlier. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD  PROBLEM 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  any  of 
the  minister's  officials  have  an  input  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  between  the 
school  teachers  of  the  province  and  the 
various  boards?  Apparently  approximately 
108,000  pupils  may  be  affected  before  the 
end  of  this  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mediators  of  my  ministry  have  been  working 
with  these  people  trying  to  do  their  best  with 
them,  but  so  far  without  too  much  success. 
We  are  continuing  and  will  be  pleased  to 
Continue  and  hold  ourselves  available  at  any 
time  either  party  thinks  we  can  be  of  service 
to  them. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member   for   Sudbury 

East. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  it  the  minister's  intention 
to  take  over  the  uranium  industry  via  this 
Crown  corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
investments  will  be  made,  of  course,  by  the 


energy  corporation  and  not  by  the  minister. 
As  its  officers  have  not  yet  been  appointed 
I  really  don't  know  what  their  initial  inten- 
tions might  be. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Get  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
Stephen  Roman. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  petition. 
The  petition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  relation  to 
certain  citizens  in  the  riding  of  Prescott-Rus- 
sell  pertaining  to  the  rerouting  of  Highway 
17  and  the  opening  of  new  Highway  417. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  petition  is  in  French  and 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  petition  to  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 
50  citizens  who  have  signed  the  petition 
from  the  riding. 

The  petition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  addressed: 
Au  Lieutenant-gouverneur  et  a  l'Assemblee 
legislative— in  other  words,  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  the  legislative   assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  their  behalf,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  petition: 

Cette  petition  provisoire  des  employeurs 
et  employes  (ees)  et  autres  personnes  frap- 
pees  par  l'impact  economique  negatif  de  l'ou- 
verture  de  la  route  417. 

Nous  les  soussignes  (ees)  residant  sur  les 
bords  de  la  route  17  entre  Ottawa  et  Hawkes- 
bury  demandons  que  les  recommandations 
suivantes  soient  acceptees  pour  aider  a  dedom- 
mager  contre  l'effet  nefaste  sur  notre  econo- 
mic locale. 

1.  Que  les  trois  sorties  sur  la  417  a  Ottawa 
(Queensway),  Van  Kleek  Hill  et  Hawkesbury 
soient  elargies,  ameliorees  et  amenagees  a 
un  niveau  acceptable  de  securite,  d'informa- 
tion  et  d'aise  d'acces,  afin  d'encourager  et  de 
continuer  l'essor  touristique  de  notre  region. 

2.  Que  des  panneaux  routiers  bilingues  tels 
que  ci-joints  soient  installed  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  pour  informer  les  voyageurs  et  leur  off rir 
un  juste  choix  d'alternative  de  route. 

Toutes  les  personnes  affectees  ont  donn6 
leur  appui  eritier  a  cette  petition  le  23 
novembre  1974,  lors  d'une  reunion  speciale  a 
Alfred,  Ontario. 

And  so  the  petition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  signed 
by  50  of  the  citizens  and  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Transpor- 
tation Commission  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  certain  decisions  concerning 
matters  of  local  concern  to  be  finalized  at  the 
municipal  levels  of  government  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, and  relieves  municipal  governments  of 
some  administrative  requirements. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  establish  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corp. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
further  statement? 


FAMILY  BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  Martel  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  remove  any  reference 
to  the  sex  of  the  parent,  thereby  enabling 
either  the  mother  or  the  father  of  the  child 
to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  9,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 


Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

'Bill  129,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Moosonee 
Development  Area  Board  Act. 

Bill  130,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Improvement  Corp.  Act. 

Bill  137,  the  Community  Recreation 
Centres  Act,  1974. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 


ONTARIO  BUILDING  CODE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  62,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  an  Ontario  Building  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  proceed  in  committee  on  this  bill, 
I  did  want  to  bring  to  the  members'  attention 
a  number  of  amendments  which  I  have  pre- 
pared and  am  putting  forward,  and  which  I 
have  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  House 
as  a  reprint  of  the  bill.  I  would  move  that 
the  same  be  an  amendment.  I  don't  know  the 
wording  that  I  should  use,  but  I  will  require 
the  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  believe, 
rather  than  dealing  with  each  specific  amend- 
ment, that  the  various  amendments  be  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

iSome  of  the  amendments  reflect  the  wishes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  municipalities,  with 
whom  there  has  been  substantial  discussion 
and  consultation  through  the  Provincial- 
Municipal  Liaison  Committee;  others  stem 
from  suggestions  from  the  members  during 
the  second  reading;  and  also  as  a  result  of 
our  consultation  with  members  of  all  the 
political  parties  here  in  this  House,  over  the 
summer  months. 

As  the  members  are  aware,  I  communicated 
with  members  of  all  parties  during  July  and 
invited  consultation  and  dialogue  on  our  legis- 
lation before  the  House,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  and  deal  with 
technical  amendments  and  questions. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
debted to  those  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  consult  with 
us.  Without  naming  them,  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  do  appreciate  their  co-operation 
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over  the  past  many  months  in  connection  with 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  the  amended  bill,  I 
guess,  that  would  be  debated. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  certainly 
don't  have  any  objection  to  it;  but  I  would 
like  to  understand  what  the  procedure  is 
that  we  are  following,  if  this  is  the  method. 
As  I  understand  it,  normally  the  minister 
would  have  had  to  stand  in  his  place  and 
move  each  specific  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
just  want  to  know  definitively  what  motion  it 
is  that  we  are  being  asked  to  agree  to  in 
changing  the  procedure  of  the  House. 

I  understood  the  Clerk  to  intervene  and 
say  that  he  had  been  doing  it  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  make  the  same  point  I  have  made 
before.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  have  done  it 
for  20  years,  and  it  was  incorrect  in  the  first 
place,  it  doesn't  make  it  correct  20  years 
hence. 

As  long  as  we  know  what  the  procedure  is, 
we,  as  always,  will  co-operate. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  matter  I  believe  we  are  being 
asked  by  the  minister  to  accept  the  bill  as 
reprinted  as  being  the  bill  approved  on  second 
reading,  so  that  each  of  the  amendments, 
either  sidelined  or  underlined,  need  not  be 
separately  put. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Since  many  of  these 
amendments  and  suggestions  did  result,  I  think 
from  the  involvement  of  certain  members  of 
the  opposition  and  others  with  respect  to  the 
suggested  changes,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
this  reprinted  bill,  so  that  each  of  these 
amendments  need  not  be  put  separately. 
There  may  be  other  amendments  or  matters 
that  can  be  proceeded  with,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  save  the  time  of  the  House  by  avoid- 
ing that  separate  procedure  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  minister  would  so 
move  we  would  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  so  move  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  House.  Since  the  bill 
is  reprinted,  the  member  for  Kitchener  has 
put  it  ably.  That  is  my  understanding  as  to 
how  we  could  proceed  in  this  fashion,  rather 
than  moving  each  individual  amendment 
which  has  been  put  before  the  two  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  that  the  reprinted 
bill  be  substituted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  further  before  we  proceed  with 
the  bill  section  by  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  on  section  1  of  the 
bill,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  as 
well  deal  with  it  at  this  point.  The  definition 
of  "building  code"  means  the  regulations  made 
under  section  18.  Would  the  minister  not  tell 
us  whether  the  building  code,  as  such,  is 
finally  established,  and  if  there  are  any  sig- 
nificant changes  from  the  draft  which  was 
produced  for  comment  and  discussion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  code 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  be- 
fore him  and  which  he  referred  to  in  his  ques- 
tion is  not  in  the  final  form,  as  I  understand 
it.  It  .is  substantially  in  the  final  form. 

I  have  had  some  discussions,  particularly 
arising  out  of  two  questions  directed  to  me  by, 
I  believe,  the  member  for  Kitchener  and  re- 
ferring to  safety  devices  and  screening  in  high- 
rise  residential  dwellings.  I  am  also  advised 
by  my  staff,  as  a  result  of  those  questions, 
that  the  code  was  silent  insofar  as  screens  or 
securities  for  screens  in  highrises  were  con- 
cerned. Something  like  that  will  be  inserted. 

Where  there  have  been  any  obvious  omis- 
sions we  hope  to  fill  those  omissions  before 
presenting  the  code  to  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor for  her  approval.  But  I  stress  that  the 
code  before  the  members  is  substantially  in 
the  form  developed  by  the  various  technical 
committees  that  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
that  document. 

What  I'm  really  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  in  areas  where  we  have  been  silent 
through  oversight,  we  obviously  will  add 
those;  otherwise,  the  technical  side  will  be 
substantially  in  the  form  before  the  members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  then 
the  building  code  is  in  the  form  where  it  can 
be  promulgated  relatively  expeditiously.  Has 
the  minister  any  indication  as  to  when  he 
expects  this  bill  to  come  into  force  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not 
going  to  answer  that  right  now  because  I 
want  to  get  some  advice  from  my  technical 
director,  who  has  been  dealing  very  closely 
with  the  PMLC  and  the  various  technical 
people  who  have  been  working  in  connection 
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with  this.  But  I  would  think  it  would  be  in 
the  very  near  future.  You  might  properly  ask, 
"What  is  the  very  near  future?"  I  think  I 
would  have  to  indicate  that  it  is  probably 
something  within  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  as  opposed  to  a  year  from  now  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Can  the  minister  give  us  any  indication  as  to 
who  wall  be  the  director  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Act  under  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  the  director  will 
be  Mr.  Graham  Adams  of  my  ministry  who 
I  believe  was  made  the  director  back  in  1970 
when  the  committees  that  developed  the  code 
were  created. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  notice  there  was  a  slight  change  made  in 
section  1(b),  the  definition  of  "building."  I 
just  wonder  if  the  minister  could  explain  why 
the  area  was  reduced  from  150  sq  ft  to  100 
sq  ft? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  was  reduced  from  150  sq  ft  to  100  sq  ft 
at  the  request  of  the  municipalities.  They 
pointed  out  to  us  the  various  reasons  why 
smaller  buildings  should  be  subject  to  the 
code.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  code,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Perth  well  knows,  be- 
cause we  touched  on  those  in  our  discussions 
on  second  reading. 

In  answer  to  the  member  for  Riverdale  as 
to  when  it  is  hoped  to  be  implemented,  I'm 
advised  bv  the  director  that  the  date  is  April 
1,  1975. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We're  still  on  section  1. 
The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Within  the 
concept  of  the  building  code  and  the  changes 
made,  could  the  minister  stoop  to  giving  me 
a  detailed  rendition  as  to  whether  sound- 
proofing of  buildings,  particularly  condomin- 
ium buildings  and,  secondly,  the  installation  of 
central  air-conditioning,  particularly  again  in 
those  buildings  and  in  apartment  buildings 
generally,  now  are  adequately  covered  under 
the  ministry's  building  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  cannot  reply.  I 
don't  know  if  they  are  adequately  covered 
technically.  I  would  presume  that  they  are, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that    I    have    no    technical    expertise    in    the 


construction  of  buildings.  Perhaps  if  he  would 
bear  with  me,  I  might  receive  the  advice  of 
my  officials  as  to  whether  these  things  are 
adequately  covered. 

I  presume  that  the  member  means  adequate 
in  the  sense  that  the  occupants  of  those 
premises  will  have  comfort  under  reasonable 
circumstances  so  that  they  won't  be  sub- 
jected to  noise  from  people  next  door  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  you  know  the  existing 
conditions  in  many  of  these  buildings,  par- 
ticularly the  flimsy  ones  being  put  up  now. 
You  can  hear  everything  that  goes  on  six 
doors  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I'm  aware  that 
in  some  buildings  this  problem  exists.  In- 
sofar as  whether  that  has  been  remedied  or 
whether  the  technical  advisory  committee 
has  stressed  more  in  terms  of  safety  and  in 
terms  of  ability  to  support  stresses  and  strains 
in  weights,  I  just  don't  know,  but  111  have  the 
information  for  the  hon.  member  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  advised  that  sound 
requirements  are  already  in  the  code.  That 
is  airborne  sounds.  Impact  sound  requirements 
are  not  in  the  code  at  the  present  time.  The 
code  is  silent  insofar  as  temperatures  of  rooms 
are  concerned.  I  think  you  did  say  tem- 
peratures, dealing  with  heating  or  air-con- 
ditioning. Temperatures,  of  course,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  in- 
sofar as  the  period  from  Oct.  1  to  the  end 
of  April  is  concerned.  Air-conditioning  is 
not  mandatory  within  the  code;  it's  optional. 
That  is  the  only  advice  that  I  have  from  my 
officials  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  one  question.  I'd 
like  the  minister,  under  item  (b)  of  clause 
1,  to  indicate  to  me  the  extent  to  which 
the  authority  of  this  Act  will  extend  with 
respect  to  mines.  I  notice  that  at  the  end 
of  the  definition  of  "building"  there  is  an 
exclusion  that  it  does  not  include  a  struc- 
ture used  directly  in  the  extraction  of  ore 
from  a  mine.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  prob- 
ably leads  to  some  confusion,  as  to  the 
dividing  line  of  the  authority  of  the  in- 
spectors under  this  Act  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  charged  with  mine  safety. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  technical  requirements 
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for  buildings  used  in  the   extraction  of  ore 
and  I'm  thinking  of— I  don't  know  the  tech- 
nical name- 
Mr.   W.   Ferrier   (Cochrane    South):    Head 
frame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Head  frame— that  those 
things  are  set  forward  in  the  mining  legisla- 
tion, or  the  legislation  pertaining  to  mining, 
and  therefore  have  not  been  included  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  This  does 
include  residential  buildings  in  the  area,  of 
course,  but  the  head  frame  and  the  particular, 
peculiar  type  of  buildings  used  in  the  mining 
industry  are  already  covered  in  other  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  point 
is  that  I  think  the  regulations  should  be 
quite  clear  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Act  applies  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
responding Mining  Act  applies,  so  that  there 
isn't  some  physical  area  that's  not  covered  by 
either  of  the  Acts  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  point  at  which  the  two  juris- 
dictions meet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  well  be  advis- 
able to  provide  by  way  of  an  amendment  to 
the  clause  dealing  with  regulations,  power  to 
make  such  a  regulation  to  determine  which 
of  the  structures  used  directly  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  ore  from  a  mine  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act,  so  that  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  mine  safety  and  the  construction 
of  those  structures  will  clearly  understand  it. 
I  think  I've  made  the  point.  It  just  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  an  amendment  to  the  regu- 
latory power  would  be  worth  having. 

Technically  I  don't  understand  the  defini- 
tion of  "unsafe."  I  certainly  understand  it 
down  to  the  word  "used,"  but  I  don't  under- 
stand "or  otherwise  unsafe."  What  you  are 
saying  is  that  unsafe  means  two  things:  one, 
"structurally  inadequate  or  faulty  for  the  pur- 
poses of  which  it  is  or  is  likely  to  be  used." 
I  don't  have  a  problem  there;  that  part  of  the 
definition  is  clear. 

Part  two  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  tautol- 
ogy and  not  to  make  sense  because  it  says 
unsafe  means  "otherwise  unsafe."  If  the  defi- 
nition had  said  it  means  "or  otherwise  in- 
adequate or  faulty"  then  I  could  have  under- 
stood the  definition.  But  your  definition  is  in 
two  parts  and  the  second  part  is  a  tautology 
and  doesn't  say  anything.  It  simply  says  un- 
safe means  unsafe  and  I  don't  think  that  is  a 
very  helpful  way  to  define  "unsafe." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  are  referring,  I 
take  it,  to  paragraph  (m)? 


Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  the  actual  definition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  added  the  word 
"structurally"  in  that  section,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  modify  "inadequate  or  faulty." 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  fine;  I  understand 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  felt  that  this  was 
the  better  way  of  carrying  out  the  expression 
of  intent  contained  in  section  9  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  also  advised  by  my  staff,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  same  terminology  now  appar- 
ently is  used  in  the  current  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  agree  with  that.  I  just  find 
a  bill  which  states  that  unsafe  means  unsafe 
doesn't  add  anything  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
bill  nor  does  it  assist  anyone  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  interpreting  the  extent  of 
what  "unsafe"  means. 

As  I  said,  if  it  had  read  "or  otherwise  in- 
adequate or  faulty,"  then  perhaps  one  could 
give  some  meaning  to  it.  But  right  now,  it 
says  if  it  doesn't  fall  within  the  structurally 
inadequate  provision,  then  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  unsafe  falls  to  be  decided  as  to 
what  the  word  "unsafe"  means.  When  you 
look  at  the  definition,  of  course,  there  is  no 
definition  of  "unsafe,"  apart  from  "structur- 
ally inadequate  or  faulty."  Well,  that's  a 
semantic  argument  and  I  leave  it  to  the  minis- 
ter and  to  the  courts  to  solve  that  one. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  3, 
the  minister  may  recall  that  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  I  expressed  some  immense 
concern  about  this  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  province-wide  building  code  and  then 
the  delegation  of  the  responsibility  to  each  of 
the  municipalities  throughout  the  province, 
leaving  only  a  residual  authority  to  the  prov- 
ince in  those  areas  which  are  not  organized 
for  municipal  purposes. 

Can  the  minister,  under  this  clause,  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  councils 
of  the  municipalities  are  going  to  be  obligated 
to  incur  additional  expense  in  the  number  of 
inspectors  they  will  be  required  to  have  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  code?  To  what  extent 
will  the  ministry,  through  the  director,  en- 
force standards  on  the  qualifications  and  other 
aptitude  of  persons  going  to  be  appointed  as 
building  inspectors? 

I  take  it  from  what  the  minister  said  on 
second  reading,  rather  cursory  discussions 
have  taken  place  with  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
additional  financial  impact  to  be  imposed  on 
municipalities,  having  regard  to  the  varying 
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nature  of  municipalities  and  their  resources 
and  financial  abilities  to  enforce  a  code  like 
this  on  a  uniform  basis  across  the  province. 
I  think  there  were,  therefore,  basically  three 
questions  I  put  to  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  the  member,  of 
course,  is  aware,  the  municipalities  already 
have  building  inspectors.  Our  discussions  witn 
the  municipalities  and  their  submissions  to  us 
would  indicate  that  they  will  not  require  any 
additional  inspectors  to  carry  out  these  in- 
spections at  the  municipal  level  because  they 
are  carrying  them  out  now. 

The  PMLC  advised  that  it  did  not  antici- 
pate any  additional  expense  insofar  as  the 
municipalities  are  concerned,  because  the 
fees  charged  for  the  inspections,  in  their 
opinion,  will  offset  any  increase  that  might  be 
experienced.  We  have  authorized  in  the 
ministry  an  additional  complement  of  12  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  obligations  under  the 
legislation.  The  anticipated  expense,  as  I 
recollect  it,  was  about  $260,000  for  the 
ministry  to  cover  the  salaries  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved,  training,  travel,  publications, 
equipment,  and  this  sort  of  expense. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
missions made  by  the  municipalities  to  us— 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  accept  their 
submissions  and  their  opinions— I  think  there 
mi^ht  well  be  some  expense;  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  substantial.  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  tasks  that  the  building  inspectors 
are  performing  now,  if  there  is  ever  any 
transfer  of  one  building  inspector  from  a 
municipality  who  obtains  employment  in 
another,  I  don't  really  anticipate  any  large 
expense.  A  person  knowledgeable  in  one 
geographic  area  will  automatically  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  other,  because  the  same 
specifications  or  requirements  will  apply, 
whereas  today,  different  requirements  under 
the  various  bylaws  apply  to  each  and  every 
separate  municipality  in  the  province.  I  don't 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  substantial 
expense  at  all  insofar  as  municipalities  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion was  with  respect  to  the  endeavour  to 
have  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification  for 
those  who  are  now  building  inspectors  and 
those  who  will  join  the  building  inspector 
staff.  It  may  well  lx»  that  one  would  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  grandfather  clause  in 
operation;  but  it  must  be  surely  the  intention 
of  the  minister  to  make  certain  that,  just  as 
in  the  manner  in  which  assessment  has  been 
taken  under  provincial  jurisdiction  ami  the 
endeavour  made  to  make  the  standard  quali- 


fication for  assessors  uniform,  that  there  must 
of  necessity,  in  a  field  equally  as  important, 
be  responsibility  on  the  ministry  to  establish 
standards  of  training  and  qualification  and 
background  and  experience  for  persons  who 
are  going  to  perform  these  tasks;  not  only 
within  the  ministry,  for  the  residual  area 
where  the  province  is  retaining  authority, 
but  also  for  the  other  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  quite  agree.  The  Act, 
of  course,  does  not  set  out  any  requirements 
insofar  as  educational  basics,  and  so  on,  of 
inspectors  at  the  present  time  are  concerned. 
But  the  member  is  quite  right;  w©  will  have 
to  develop  standards  and  eventually,  I  sup- 
pose, include  a  grandfather  clause  in  the 
legislation  to  include  those  who  already  per- 
form this  function. 

But  I  think  that  this  type  of  progress  with 
this  type  of  legislation  indicates  that  there 
must  be  training  programmes  eventually  de- 
veloped— maybe  at  the  community  college 
level;  maybe  at  some  other  level— in  order 
that  new  people  entering,  and  those  who  are 
already  in,  may  upgrade  their  knowledge. 

There  are  some  courses  available,  I  am 
advised,  at  the  present  time.  Our  people  are 
in  consultation  with  the  universities  and  col- 
leges to  develop  the  training  programme,  as 
referred  to  by  the  member  for  Riverdale.  I 
quite  agree;  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Renwick:  May  I  follow  up  on  that  just 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  did  seem  to 
me,  again,  that  that  kind  of  provision  should 
have  been  included— even  though  I  know 
these  things  can't  be  done  overnight— within 
the  regulatory  power  provided  under  the  Act. 
So  that  you  have  in  the  initial  instance  the 
power  to  implement,  through  regidations,  the 
qualifications  and  standards  to  be  attained 
by  persons  in  the  field.  Again,  I  make  it  only 
as  a  comment;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  over- 
sight in  a  bill  such  as  this,  not  to  start  to 
provide  now  for  that  kind  of  standardization 
of  qualifications  of  persons  who  are  going 
to  perform  these  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
has  finished?  The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  On  the 
matter  of  municipalities  appointing  the  in- 
spectors, I  had  another  representation  from 
a  local  fire  chief  on  the  weekend.  In  some 
respects  they  are  not  completely  happy  with 
the  arrangement  whereby  they  must  rely  on 
the  local  municipality  to  appoint  the  fire 
chiefs  as  part  of  the  inspection  team.  Does 
the    minister    contemplate    anything    in    the 
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regulations  which  would  require  a  quali- 
fied person  to  pass  on  the  fireproofing  or  the 
fire-related  aspects  of  the  buildings,  or  is 
this  simply  going  to  be  left  to  the  munic- 
ipalities to  appoint  whom  they  see  fit  and 
qualified  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
fire  safety  aspects  of  new  buildings?  Is  there 
going  to  be  anything  in  writing  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  definition  section, 
section  1(h),  says,  "an  inspector  appointed 
under  section  3  or  4".  That  type  of  inspec- 
tor undoubtedly  will  include  not  only  build- 
ing inspectors,  but,  as  we  visualize  it,  mech- 
anical inspectors,  plumbing  inspectors,  fire 
inspectors  and  so  on. 

I  didn't  indulge  in  the  discussions  with 
municipalities  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular matter,  but  my  officials  did,  and  I 
am  advised  that  in  some  instances  they  are 
going  to  appoint  the  fire  chief  or  the  safety 
officer  in  the  fire  department  as  the  chief 
budding  official.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
contribution  that  the  firemen  can  make;  to 
argue  otherwise  is  just  damned  foolishness. 
But  the  fire  chiefs'  association  met  with  me 
in  early  October  and  they  were  concerned. 
There  was  some  indication  that  perhaps  the 
bill  when  originally  introduced  had  been 
read  incorrectly  or  at  least  misunderstood. 

We  had  an  interesting  discussion  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  undertook  with  them  that 
when  it  came  to  appointing  the  Building 
Materials  Evaluation  Commission,  I  would 
see  to  it  that  members  of  their  association 
would  in  fact  be  named  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  fill  a  role  on  that  particular 
evaluation  commission,  because  I  think  they 
must  make  a  contribution. 

I  would  be  concerned  if  they  weren't  in- 
terested or  willing  to  make  a  contribution, 
because  their  whole  purpose  would  then  be 
somewhat  contradicted  by  their  lack  of  in- 
terest in  wanting  to  participate.  I  also  pointed 
out  to  them  that,  secondly,  if  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  any  particular  municipalities,  we 
would  then  consider  introducing  a  regula- 
tion to  make  it  inclusive  or  mandatory. 

I  got  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
were  satisfied  by  that.  Their  inquiries  were 
very  valid,  and  we  had  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion. They  wanted  assurance  from  me  at 
that  time,  and  I  gave  it  to  them  orally.  I 
did  not  sign  an  undertaking,  but  I  suppose 
my  words  here  in  the  House  could  certainly 
be  construed  as  an  undertaking  because  I 
think  it's  important. 

Mr.  Good:  It  will  be  in  the  regulations 
that  the  fire  inspectors  will  be  included? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  think  it  may 
be  almost  unnecessary  in  most  instances, 
because  I  can  tell  you  that  my  own  munic- 
ipality wants  the  safety  officer  from  the  fire 
department  on  this.  They  are  very  interested 
in  having  him  involved  and  for  very  good 
reason. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    R.    Haggerty  ( Welland    South):    Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  follow  up  on  that? 

Mr.    Chairman:    The    hon.    member    for 

Kitchener  had  indicated  that  he- 
Mr.   Breithaupt:   I   was   going  to   refer  to 

that  point  as  well,  but  perhaps  my  colleague 

from    Welland   South   wants    to   make   some 

comments  also. 

I  would  certainly  encourage  the  minister 
to  involve  within  the  regulations  a  very  clear 
requirement  for  the  fire  safety  officials  to  be 
strongly  involved  in  this  whole  programme. 
For  reasons,  perhaps  of  misinterpretation  or 
whatever,  they  did  feel  rather  left  out  earlier 
on.  The  fire  chiefs'  association  has  a  strong 
interest  in  making  sure  that  new  construc- 
tion and  renovations  are  properly  attended 
to  so  that  the  best  kind  of  fire  safety  is  avail- 
able for  all  the  people  of  the  province. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  make  sure,  also 
following  the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Waterloo  North,  that  there  will  be  a  very 
strong  position  of  leadership  given  to  the  fire 
officials  in  this  matter  because  they  are 
apparently  prepared  to  take  it  on.  If  they  are 
prepared  to  take  on  this  involvement,  I  think 
we  should  certainly  encourage  it.  I  hope  that 
the  minister's  regulations  will  ensure  that 
representatives  of  that  association  are  in- 
volved at  the  planning  stage  and  that  the 
active  firefighters,  be  it  the  chief  or  the 
safety  officer  in  a  larger  community,  are 
particularly  involved  in  the  inspection  pro- 
cedures that  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  my  recollection 
of  my  conversation  with  the  fire  chiefs,  with 
whom  I  met  about  six  weeks  ago,  was  that 
I  said,  "I  think  you  should  have  people  on 
the  building  materials  evaluation  commission 
to  make  a  contribution  at  that  point,  and 
even  more  importantly,  that  you  should  make 
a  contribution  initially,  so  that  when  plans 
are  submitted  to  a  municipality,  to  the  build- 
ing department,  the  fire  department,  through 
whoever  it  selects  to  do  this,  evaluates  these 
plans  insofar  as  fire  safety  is  concerned."  I'm 
quite  prepared,  if  municipalities  don't  wish 
to  work  in  that  direction,  to  introduce  regu- 
lations that  will  make  it  mandatory  that  they 
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must  be  approved  by  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment, if  one  exists,  in  accordance  with  the 
code  itself. 

Mr.    Chairman:     The    hon.     member    for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
comments  on  this  particular  section  l(j): 
"Municipality"  means  a  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, township  or  improvement  district  or 
any  other  municipality  having  the  power 
to  make  bylaws  under  section  38  of  the 
Planning  Act. 

My  two  colleagues  have  mentioned  the  mat- 
lter  of  the  concern  of  the  fire  inspectors  or 
fire  chiefs  of  the  local  municipalities,  as  to 
just  whose  jurisdiction  the  inspection  of 
buildings  will  fall  in.  Perhaps  there  might  be 
a  conflict  here  sometime,  not  at  the  present 
time  but  later  on,  as  to  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  inspect  the  building.  Would  the  minis- 
ter consider  including  section  19  of  the  Fire 
Marshals  Act  under  section  (j)  here?  Perhaps 
the  minister  is  not  aware  of  that,  so  I  will 
read  it  to  him.  Section  19: 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  regulations,  the  fire 
marshal,  deputy  fire  marshal,  a  district 
fire  marshal,  an  inspector  or  assistant  to  the 
fire  marshal  may,  upon  the  complaint  of 
a  person  interested,  or  when  he  considers 
it  necessary  so  to  do,  without  such  com- 
plaint, inspect  all  buildings  and  premises 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose may  at  all  reasonable  hours  enter  into 
and  upon  the  buildings  and  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  taking  with 
him,  if  necessary,  a  constable  or  other 
police  officer  or  such  other  assistants  as 
he  considers  proper.  [I  think  some  of  that's 
in  the  bill  at  the  present  time.l 

(2)  If,  upon  such  inspection,  it  is  found 
that  a  building  or  other  structure  is  for 
want  of  proper  repair  or  by  reason  of  age 
and  dilapidated  condition  or  any  other  cause 
especially  liable  to  fire,  or  is  so  situated 
as  to  endanger  other  buildings  or  property, 
or  so  occupied  that  fire  would  endanger 
persons  or  property  therein,  or  that  exits 
from  the  building  or  buildings  are  inade- 
quate or  improperly  used,  or  that  there  are 
in  or  upon  the  buildings  or  premises  com- 
bustible or  explosive  materials  or  condi- 
tions dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ings or  premises  or  to  adjoining  property, 
the  officer  making  the  inspection  may- 
order, 

(a)  the  removal  of  the  buildings  or  the 
making  of  structural  repairs  or  alterations 
therein; 


(b)  the  removal  of  combustible  or  <  \- 
plosive  material,  or  the  removal  of  any- 
thing that  may  constitute  a  fire  menace; 

(c)  the  installation  of  safeguards  by  \va\ 
of  fire  extinguishers,  fire  alarms  and  other 
devices  and  equipment  and  also  such 
avenues  of  egress,  fire  escapes  and  exit 
doors  [and  so  on]. 

Would    the    minister    consider    adding    that 
under  section  ( j)  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  would  not  con- 
sider adding  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
should  explain  why  I  wouldn't.  That  section 
is  already  in  legislation  and  imposes  certain 
duties  on  the  fire  departments.  Therefore,  I 
wouldn't  take  it  out  of  that  particular  statute 
to  duplicate  here  in  this  one,  or  leave  it  in 
both.  I  am  aware,  not  of  the  wording  which 
the  hon.  member  was  good  enough  to  read 
to  me,  but  that  that  is  an  obligation  that  is 
there  and  must  be  attended  to.  The  responsi- 
bilities are  fixed  under  that  legislation  and 
I  wouldn't  duplicate  it  in  this  bill  because, 
in  the  event  that  there  was  any  question 
arising  as  to  an  alleged  breach  of  that  obliga- 
tion, which  Act  polices  it?  Is  it  the  one  Act 
or  is  it  the  other? 

I  am  anticipating  really  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  section.  The  fire  chiefs,  in  my 
discussions  with  them,  were  candid  enough 
to  point  out  that  in  all  the  municipalities 
in  Ontario,  numbering  some  900,  they  were 
only  aware  of  about  three  or  four  munic- 
ipalities where,  quite  frankly,  there  has  been 
a  personality  difficulty  between  someone  in 
the  building  inspection  branch  and  someone 
in  the  fire  department  of  that  particular 
municipality.  So  while  I  am  anxious  to  accom- 
modate them  and  in  fact  will  accommodate 
them,  I  am  also  aware  that  it  really  is  almost 
a  non-existent  problem. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  functions  that  must 
be  involved  here.  There  is  plumbing  and 
there  is  planning,  electrical  engineering,  fire 
—all  these  functions  are  very,  very  im- 
portant, and  four  of  those  functions  without 
the  fifth  is  really  a  waste  of  time;  you  ha\r 
to  have  the  whole  package  there.  If  tin  i 
ever  any  difficulty  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
put  in  the  regulations  the  steps  that  one  must 
go  through  if  those  branches,  in  fact,  exit! 
within  the  municipal  building  department. 

I  think  I  have  covered  it.  I  don't  want  to 
say  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  I  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  is  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  sections  in  the  build- 
ing   code    that    deal    particularly    with    fire 
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matters  and  fire  safety.  I  think  the  fire  chiefs 
and  the  fire  organizations  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  are  deeply  concerned  about  this;  they 
feel  that  the  legislation  that  you  have  drafted 
here  will  override  section  19  of  the  Fire 
Marshals  Act.  That  is  why  I  suggest  perhaps 
section  19  should  be  included  in  there.  Just 
as  you  included  section  38  of  the  Planning 
Act,  section  19  of  the  Fire  Marshals  Act 
must  apply  in  this  instance.  That's  all— you 
don't  have  to  go  into  the  detail  of  it,  but 
it  is  there.  It  gives  them  some  guarantee  that 
they  have  the  right  to  discuss  such  matters. 

For  example,  a  senior  citizens'  home  was 
built  in  the  city  of  Port  Colbome.  They  moved 
from  two  floors  to  four  floors.  There  was  no 
dialogue  between  the  building  inspector  and 
the  fire  chief  of  the  city  of  Port  Colborne— 
it  is  perhaps  the  same  in  any  community— to 
say  that  they  had  altered  the  height  of  the 
building.  I  think  above  all  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  fire  chief's  officials,  should  be  the 
persons  consulted  first.  In  the  first  place  you 
can  overtax  the  existing  fire  equipment  and 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  detail  on  that;  I 
have  discussed  it  here  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  Legislature.  This  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  fire  chiefs  in  the  municipality— 
that  they  must  have  a  little  more  voice  and 
say  in  matters  of  buildings  and  construction 
in  the  municipality. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  section 
of  the  bill  that  anyone  wishes  to  discuss? 
Bill  62,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  want  to  go  on  with 
Bill  154.  The  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Clement)  is  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  Bill  55,  but  I  think  by 
arrangement  the  Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr. 
White)  wishes  to  go  next  with  Bill  154.  I 
have  just  asked  that  he  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  chamber,  sir. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  pause  for  a  moment 
until  he  comes  then,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook:  This  delay  is  just  in- 
viting someone  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  doesn't 
the  minister  give  up? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  minister  ready  to 
go? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Sure,  I'm  ready 
to  go. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Here 
comes  the  Speaker.  He's  going  to  lay  heavy 
on  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  is  not  here  I 
would  then  ask  that  we  proceed  with  Bill  55. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order,  second 
reading  of  Bill  55,  An  Act  to  prohibit  unfair 
Practices  in  Sales  to  Consumers. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  some  of  us  in  this  House 
have  a  fair  load  of  work  to  do.  We're  told 
to  be  on  deck  with  respect  to  building  codes, 
unfair  practices,  condominium  legislation, 
sales  tax  requisitioning,  Ontario  pensions,  and 
we're  told  a  certain  order  of  business.  I 
assure  you  that  it's  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
various  bills  one  has  spread  out  in  one's  mind 
at  one  time.  Each  one  of  them  is  very  com- 
plex. Why  can't  the  Conservatives  and  the 
House  leader  over  there  see  fit  to  bring  these 
things  on  in  due  order,  giving  us  adequate 
notice  so  that  we  can  prepare  for  them,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  whole  opposition  at  an 
indisposition  with  respect  to  handling  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  he's  incompetent  to  do  this 
job,  if  the  Management  Board  is  too  heavy 
for  him,  why  don't  they  get  somebody  who 
can  look  after  the  business  of  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  a  valid  point  of 
order. 

An  hon.  member:  A  great  big  fat  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  suggests  that  we 
continue  with  the  order  of  business  that  has 
been  called. 
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Mr.  Lawlor!  Will  the  Speaker  communicate 
my  thoughts  in  this  matter  to  the  powers  that 
be  around  here? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Speaker  will. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
structions were  originally  that  Bill  55  would 
be  called  next,  and  that  is  the  one  that  I  have 
announced. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  right.  You  called  the 
11th  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Here  comes  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  the  money  banker;  just 
back  from  the  east. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  11th  order  has  been 
called,  on  second  reading  of  Bill  55. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right,  let's  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  order 
was  called  but  I  did  not  move  the  bill.  So 
that  the  House  understands,  insofar  as  my 
role  is  concerned,  an  opposition  member  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself  has  to  be  away 
for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  have 
conferred;  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  who 
pointed  out  very  candidly  to  me  that  he  was 
going  to  keep  the  matter  of  business  open 
until  his  colleague  returned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I'm  not  trying  to 
breath  any  confidentiality,  but  I'm  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  if  we  proceed  with 
the  Treasurer's  bill— because  I  haven't  moved 
Bill  55  yet— it  might  well  expedite  both  pieces 
of  legislation  before  the  House  at  this  time. 
That's  the  only  reason  I  tell  it.  I'm  not  trying 
to  breach  any  confidence.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
told  everything  I  knew  about  the  meml>er  I'm 
talking  about,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  leave 
this  chamber  ever  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  acting  House 
leader  like  to  withdraw  the  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acting 
House  leader  is  happy  to  do  what  the  House 
requests  and  wants.  I  think,  at  this  point  with 
the  Treasurer  here,  that  we  should  proceed 
with  Bill  154,  the  Town  of  Wasaga  Beach  Act. 


TOWN  OF  WASAGA  BEACH  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Town  of 
Wasaga  Beach  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  simply  deals  with  the  cor- 
rection of  a  deficiency  in  description  of  lands 
with  respect  to  the  township  of  Sunnydale 
that  were  annexed  to  the  newly  erected  town 
of  Wasaga  Beach.  We  presume  that  the  des- 
cription is  now  correct,  and  on  the  Treasurer's 
guarantee  that  it  is,  we're  prepared  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Triple-A  rating. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Sir, 
the  late,  great  Harry  Allen,  who  was  MPP 
for  Middlesex  South,  used  to  say  to  his  elec- 
tors during  a  campaign:  "In  the  last  election 
I  promised  nothing  and  I  kept  my  promise." 
I  can't  offer  any  such  promise.  If  it  is  found 
to  be  deficient  sometime  in  the  future,  we  will 
repair  it  again. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  if  we  were  not 
to  repair  this  the  town  of  Wasaga  Beach 
would  extend  through  all  of  Ontario  and, 
maybe,  the  entire  universe.  I  will  have  to 
ask  my  friend  from  Sarnia  about  that. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Town  of 
Wasaga  Beach  Act,  1973. 


ONTARIO  PENSIONERS  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  131,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Ontario  Pen- 
sioners Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill 
simply  regularizes  a  matter  resulting  from  the 
annual  provision  of  the  $50  Christmas  pay- 
ment of  some  years  ago,  which  is  no  longer 
needed  since  we  now  have  the  GAINS  pro- 
gramme, we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  bill 
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and  to  repeal  this  earlier  Pensioners  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  discussion  on  this 
bill? 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
hill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill  131,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Ontario  Pen- 
sioners Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
brings  me  back  to  Bill  135,  if  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  .is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. 


MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  I  have  found  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  short  comments  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  if  we  are  all  assured  that  it  is 
in  order  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  It  is  a  Little  confusing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  want  a  promise  from 
the  House  leader,  just  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment that  it's  in  order  so  to  do. 

In  any  event,  this  bill  on  the  face  of  it  is 
not  contentious.  It's  an  extension  of  an  abil- 
ity to  regulate  capital  grant  structures  under 
the  Act  under  which  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  operates.  I  think  though,  sir, 
that  it  requires  some  comment  today  in  that 
it's  more  than  coincidental  that  a  statute  of 
this  nature  comes  before  the  House  that  deals 
with  the  ability  of  this  minister  to  control,  at 
least  peripherally,  the  capital  programmes  of 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  as  he  has  the  right  to  do,  in  essence, 
to  control  the  operational  programmes  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Ontario  under  this 
statute  that  he's  now  amending.  It  is  not  just 
an  ability  to  control  capital  appropriations  but 


an  ability  that  he  has,  since  he  funds  colleges 
and  universities  operational  expenses  to  the 
tune  of  80  per  cent  each  year,  in  effect,  to 
control  the  budgetary  requirements  and  abili- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Ontario.  There  is  no  doubt  in  that 
respect. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  traditional  concept  of  autonomy 
of  post-secondary  institutions.  We'd  never 
want  to  do  anything  at  all  either  to  erode  or 
fetter  that  type  of  autonomy.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  predecessor  of  the  present  min- 
ister, the  present  Premier  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Davis),  began  a  programme  of  capital  availa- 
bility and  a  programme  of  off-year  financing 
under  the  basic  income  unit  programme  that 
led  the  universities  and  colleges  in  this  prov- 
ince to  a  rightful  feeling  of  some  independ- 
ence and  autonomy.  And  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  I  want  to  say  for  one,  that  I  take  strong 
issue  with  the  statement  that  was  made  sev- 
eral days  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  He  stood  in  his  place,  and  with 
some  expansive  appropriation  of  largesse  to 
the  government  of  Ontario,  talked  about  the 
16.9  per  cent  increase  available  for  opera- 
tional costs  to  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  That  is  just  a 
charade. 

The  16.9  per  cent  figure,  of  course,  as  has 
been  said  by  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  translates  itself  into  an  effective 
rate  increase  of  7.4.  And  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  it  does  that. 

First  of  all,  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
they  have  some  non-formula  faculties  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  For  example,  the 
bar  admission  course,  which  effectuates  to 
them  a  cost  of  approximately  0.7  per  cent 
increase  this  year.  That  of  itself  reduces  the 
appropriation  and  grant  to  16.2  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  President  Evans  has 
pointed  out  quite  rightfully,  the  minister  in 
his  pronouncement  on  the  grant  structure  was 
pleased  to  say  on  page  2: 

Iti  the  guidelines  I  have  given  to  the 
two  councils,  I  have  indicated  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  student  tuition  fees;  that 
our  policy  of  accessibility  should  be  main- 
tained; that  institutional  autonomy  should 
be  preserved;  and  that  the  global  sums  I 
have  mentioned  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  key  words  there  were  that  there  should 
be  "no  increase"  in  student  fees.  About  20 
per  cent  of  the  income  available  to  the  uni- 
versities in  this  province  comes  from  student 
fees,  and,  therefore,  if  you  have  an  income 
restriction    with   respect   to   one-fifth   of   the 
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budget  requirements  of  a  university,  that 
translates  itself  into  a  reduction  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  availability  of  use  with  respect 
to  the  minister's  16.9  per  cent  grant;  and  that 
meaningfully  reduces  his  grant  structure  to 
13.6  per  cent. 

In  the  University  of  Toronto  alone,  Pres- 
ident Evans  points  out  that  under  the  system 
of  population  equating,  as  of  December  of 
1974  there  will  be  an  approximate  average 
increase  in  university  population  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  next  year  of  5.9  per  cent.  That 
fact,  of  course,  means  that  they  will  have 
approximately  a  larger  population  respon- 
sibility of  5.9  per  cent,  and  that  reduces  the 
13.6  per  cent  of  true  grant  availability  down 
to  7.4  per  cent.  And  this  is  what  my  leader 
was  talking  about  in  questioning  the  Treas- 
urer this  afternoon. 

Now,  you've  got  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  a  president  of  a  university  has  stood 
up— in  my  knowledge  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada— and  said  to  his  board  of 
governors:  "We've  got  three  alternatives. 
We've  got  three  alternatives  available  to  us 
under  the  present  grant  formula  assistance 
programme  that  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  announced."  And  these  are  the 
three  choices  that  he  makes  amply  clear  in  his 
public  statement  written  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  Bulletin.  He  says  these  are  the  three 
choices: 

"We  can  maintain  quality  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  we  can  pay  equitable  salaries.  And 
we  can  incur  a  huge  deficit."  That's  the  first 
choice. 

The  second  choice:  "We  can  pay  equitable 
salaries.  We  can  balance  the  budget.  We 
therefore  can  incur  massive  layoffs  and  reduce 
quality." 

And  the  third  choice:  "We  can  balance  the 
budget.  We  can  maintain  quality  and  we  can 
pay  the  lowest  possible  salaries.' 

And  what  they  have  decided  to  do  in  their 
budgeting  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  opt 
for  the  first  one.  They  have  decided  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  post- secondary  re- 
sponsibility that  they  undertake  to  maintain 
that  quality  as  much  as  possible,  to  pay  equit- 
able salaries  if  they  are  able  so  to  do,  and 
to  incur  a  huge  deficit.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  response  of  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  to  see  whether  he 
concurs  in  the  response  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  that,  notwithstanding  their  statutory 
right  under  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  to 
take  a  position  with  respect  to  deficit  financ- 
ing, he  is  prepared  to  accept  that  as  a  matter 
of  philosophy. 


That  is  extremely  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  party.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  permit  uni- 
versities to  say  to  the  minister,  "All  right,  fine, 
notwithstanding  the  strictures  you've  placed 
upon  us,  we  must  insist  that  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  responsibility  as  far  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  quality  education  in  the  province  is 
concerned,  and  in  fairness  to  our  teaching 
and  non-academic  staff,  we  have  to  incur  a 
deficit."  That's  anathema  to  us;  it  wouldn't  be 
accepted  by  a  Liberal  government,  I  can  say 
that  to  the  minister  now.  At  no  time  would 
it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  straying  from  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  amend  the  Minis- 
try of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  to  permit 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  to 
grant  to  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  the  same 
capital  grant  availability  and  restrictions  upon 
their  capital  programmes  as  he  has  under  the 
statute  with  respect  to  other  post-secondary 
institutions.  Therefore,  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  grant  structure  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  with  respect  to  the  purvey- 
ing of  grants  to  post-secondary  institutions  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about;  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  might  be  talking  about  opera- 
tional grants,  sir,  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  am 
talking  about  grants. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  you  are 
quite  right,  that  maybe  I  am  not  on  capital 
grants.  I  say  to  you,  that  we  are  asking  for 
an  amendment  to  an  Act  that  deals  with 
grants  to  post-secondary  institutions,  and 
that  is  all  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking 
about  the  attitude  of  this  government  with 
respect  to  grants,  because  I  tell  you  this, 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  coming  to  a 
crunch  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  respect 
to  this  minister's  portfolio— an  absolute 
crunch.  The  crunch  is  a  financial  crunch,  that 
the  government  is  feeling. 

We  must  take  a  completely  new  approach 
to  the  responsibility  of  this  minister  with 
respect  to  grants  in  this  province.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  it.  If  the  minister 
takes  these  figures  he  has  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  if  he  extrapolates 
these  figures  in  connection  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  equitable  increases  to  the  non- 
academic  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
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lie  leaves  to  that  administration  approximately 
$1  million  available  with  respect  to  the 
academic  staff  of  the  university  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  benefits  and  salaries  for 
the  next  fiscal  years.  Their  present  budget  is 
$52  million.  So  he  is  leaving  to  that  admin- 
istration approximately  a  negotiating  realm 
of  two  per  cent  with  respect  to  their  budget. 

I  say  it  is  unrealistic  and  I  say  it  is  stupid. 
I  say  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
government  has  got  to  recognize  that  the 
then  minister  some  10  years  ago,  decided  it 
would  be  politically  advantageous  to  under- 
take a  community  college  programme  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  I  say,  for  one,  that  the 
community  college  programme  in  its  concept 
is  a  valid  programme,  but  the  government 
cannot  continue  to  finance  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  same  formula  and  with  the 
same  responsibility. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  a  university  is 
not  just  a  teaching  institution;  scholarship 
has  to  be,  must  be  and  absolutely  is  a  col- 
lateral responsibility  and  requirement  with 
respect  to  universities.  The  first  thing  that  the 
minister  is  going  to  do,  if  he  restricts  them 
the  way  he  is  under  his  new  formula,  is  to 
invite  them  in  effect  to  do  away  with  scholar- 
ship, which  is  of  course  the  cornerstone  of  a 
fine  university  and  the  cornerstone  of  the 
recognition  of  the  province's  universities  in 
the  academic  world,  because  community 
colleges  don't  have  that  responsibility. 

I  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  em- 
blazon and  exaggerate,  that  I  for  one,  as  a 
member  of  this  House,  don't  regard  the 
chairman  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  the  same  light  as  those 
people  who  have  a  responsibility,  professorial 
or  otherwise,  in  the  community  college  pro- 
gramme. Come  December,  there  will  be  full- 
page  ads  in  my  local  newspaper  inviting 
people  to  come  to  Lambton  College  to  take 
courses  in  basket  weaving,  in  the  dispensing 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  standing  here 
some  six  years  ago  and  telling  you  about 
the  advertisements  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
with  respect  to  Lambton  College.  Do  you 
remember  those  bedposts  of  post-secondary 
education  that  they  emblazoned  at  a  cost  of 
$3,600  in  the  Globe  and  Mail?  "Come  to 
Lambton  College— miles  of  sandy  beaches— 
60  miles  from  Detroit— no  compulsory  atten- 
dance—no final  examinations."  Those  were 
the  four  invitations  to  come  to  Lambton 
College. 

Does  the  minister  think  for  one  moment 
that  we  are  going  to  stand  for  treating  the 


community  colleges  in  the  same  way  as  we 
treat  the  University  of  Toronto  under  a  basic 
income  unit  formula  that  equates  one  with 
the  other?  Let's  pull  ourselves  together.  Let's 
be  realistic. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  got 
to  take  a  look  at  the  money  being  spent  at 
the  community  college  level  and  how  realistic- 
ally, having  regard  to  our  budget-rated  pro- 
grammes, the  Council  of  Regents  and  the 
local  boards  of  governors  are  undertaking 
their  fiscal  responsibility.  I  don't  want  to  get 
down  to  picayune  details,  but  the  minister 
should  have  been  in  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee two  weeks  ago  when  they  were  ques- 
tioning the  hiring  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Regents,  who  lives  in  Markham, 
of  a  suite  of  rooms  for  two  nights  in  a  row 
for  the  after-hours  use  of  the  Council  of 
Regents.  Now,  suppose  that  is  $60  a  night.  I 
don't  think  that's  a  great  deal  of  money,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  total  budget  responsibility 
of  this  minister.  But  I  am  saying  to  the  minis- 
ter that  there  has  to  be  a  beginning. 

We  are  not  going  to  vote  against  this  bill 
per  se.  There  is  nothing  to  vote  against.  But 
we  wanted  to  be  given  the  opportunity  today 
to  place  on  the  record  of  this  House  that  we 
completely,  unequivocally,  without  reserva- 
tion, take  issue  with  the  attitude  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  Ontario  that  any  university  should  be 
able  to  undertake  deficit  financing.  That's 
improper.  It's  an  invitation  to  disaster  as  far 
as  our  academic  responsibility  is  concerned. 
The  very  concept  of  issuing  a  debenture  on 
the  assets  of  a  university  is  an  anathema  and 
reprehensible. 

Doesn't  he  realize  for  one  moment  that  if 
universities  begin  to  get  into  deficit  financing, 
they  know  full  well  when  they  don't  have  the 
capacity  to  repay  that  it's  the  public  purse 
that  will  repay  in  any  event?  Doesn't  he  full 
well  know  that  if  he's  truly  undertaking  a  pro- 
gramme of  fiscal  responsibility  as  far  as  his 
own  budgeting  is  concerned,  then  that  re- 
sponsibility is  being  eroded  if  he  permits  the 
universities  to  undertake  deficit  financing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
debate  the  expenditures  of  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

I  have  also  expressed  concern  in  the  past, 
and  I  continue  to  feel  concern,  about  the  way 
that  money  is  being  spent  within  this  minis- 
try. However,  I  disagree  fundamentally  with 
the  member  for  Sarnia— not  that  I  think  that 
will  bother  him  very  much— in  terms  of  his 
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concern  about  the  expenditures  of  the  col- 
leges. I  think  the  argument  that  they  should 
not  offer  courses  of  a  diversified  nature,  and 
that  they  are  wasting  money  when  they  do 
that,  is  not  a  good  argument.  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  stage  in  Ontario,  and  in  other  ad- 
vanced societies,  where  learning  is  a  life-long 
experience.  That's  a  principle  that  most  of 
us  believe  in  today,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
necessarily  implies  frivolous  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

I  don't  condone  the  advertisements  extoll- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  Sarnia  area,  the  miles 
of  beaches  and  the  lack  of  compulsion  for 
attendance;  not  for  a  minute.  I  am  concerned, 
though,  about  what  has  happened  within  the 
colleges  in  particular.  I  would  go  back  once 
again  to  the  basic  documents  of  those  col- 
leges, in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
going  to  be  created  in  Ontario  a  new  kind  of 
education,  the  kind  of  education  that  would 
not  be  walled  in  within  institutions  but  would, 
indeed,  be  inseparable  from  the  community 
in  which  they  were  located. 

They  then  proceeded  to  build  the  institu- 
tions and  the  campuses  across  the  province 
with  no  thought  to  the  principle  of  those 
basic  documents  that  they'd  be  inseparable 
from  their  community.  That's  where  the  mis- 
take was,  and  once  that  course  was  taken  it 
seemed  to  be  irreversible.  Then  several  years 
ago  when  the  ministry  announced  the  freeze, 
or  the  moratorium  as  it  was  called,  on  capital 
spending,  the  colleges  in  particular  were 
aborted  in  the  middle  of  their  development, 
unlike  universities,  which  had  matured  as 
institutions.  Then  the  ministry  wonders  why 
they  cannot  get  by  without  more  buildings. 

Once  that  route  was  taken,  once  that 
direction  was  set— by  the  ministry,  not  by  the 
institutions— then  there  was  no  turning  back 
and  they,  indeed,  had  to  house  their  various 
programmes.  If  the  enormous  sums  that  were 
poured  into  the  buildings  in  the  colleges  had 
been  put  into  programmes  and  put  into  send- 
ing people  out  into  the  field  and  had  been 
concentrated  on  making  the  institutions  at  one 
with  the  community,  tnere  would  never  have 
been  a  need  for  a  moratorium.  Indeed,  the 
minister  could  have  started  the  colleges  with 
a  moratorium  and  allowed  them  to  develop 
in  the  community  and  to  utilize  facilities  that 
were  already  there. 

It's  really  strange  that,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  increased  utilization  of  our 
educational  facilities  in  the  province,  the  col- 
leges are  building  more  and  more,  in  terms  of 
making  the  institutions  larger,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  unused 
f -efities.  And  the  government  has  not  seen  fit 


to  make  it  mandatory  for  boards  of  educa- 
tion, for  example,  or  for  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions to  make  those  institutions  or  facilities 
available  to  the  public.  I  think  most  of  us 
could  point  out  cases  where  school  boards  in 
our  own  communities  just  plain  and  simply  do 
not  co-operate  with  the  community.  That's 
as  true  today  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  Well,  I 
shouldn't  say  that.  I  think  the  attitudes  are 
changing  somewhat,  but  certainly  not  nearly 
as  much  as  they  should  be. 

I'm  wondering  whether  or  not  the  minister 
would  be  prepared  to  talk  about  that  for  a 
moment  when  he  talks  about  this  particular 
bill,  in  terms  of  the  expenditures  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  also  in  terms  of  allowing  pi  I 
like  Ryerson  and  the  Ontario  College  of  Ait 
to  diversify  their  locations  somewhat  in  the 
province,  and  to  shed  a  little  light  on  whether 
or  not  we  can  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
regarding  this  kind  of  post-secondary  eduea- 
tion— and  it  really,  truly  is  education  and  I  be- 
lieve it  belongs  in  this  ministry,  whether  it  be 
a  museum  or  an  art  gallery— he's  prepared  to 
ensure,  through  his  allocation  of  funds  to  t' 
institutions,  that  they  do  become  more  diver- 
sified in  their  locations  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  been  in- 
teresting to  watch  a  certain  sequence  develop 
this  afternoon  with  respect  to  post-secondaw 
education  within  the  province. 

Members  will  recall,  first  of  all,  that  our 
afternoon  started  with  a  question  from  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon) 
that  followed  certain  comments  made  by  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Those 
questions,  of  course,  dealt  with  the  concerns 
of  that  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  fnanr 
ing  of  universities  in  the  province. 

Second,  we've  heard  alluded  to  the  various 
problems  which  all  the  university  presidents 
now  find  they  are  sharing  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  crunch  that  they  are  now  facing. 
And,  I  might  add,  the  newly  installed  presi- 
dent of  York  University,  now  that  he  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  financial  fence,  realizes  as 
well  the  plight  the  universities  have  been  put 
into  because  of  the  operations  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  step  in  the  ehain  is  the  response 
made  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  questions  which 
were  asked  by  my  leader.  His  response  was  in 
several  areas.  The  first  one— and  it  was  rather 
more  interesting  than  some  of  his  comments— 
was  that,  as  he  views  the  situation,  thing 
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much  better  here  than  they  are  in  Mexico. 
That,  I  am  sure,  is  of  some  consolation  to  cer- 
tain of  the  minister's  supporters.  But  the  next 
point  that  he  raised  was  that  the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  are  other  such  institutions,  is 
completely  independent.  They  have  their  own 
statutes;  they  have  their  own  boards;  and,  of 
course,  the  government  would  not  interfere 
in  their  financing. 

Then,  finally,  we  come  to  this  debate.  And 
we  see  in  this  bill,  in  an  amendment  made  to 
this  ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act, 
1971,  the  final  point;  and  the  point  is  that  the 
buck  stops  on  that  minister's  desk.  There  is 
where  the  responsibility  lies. 

We  can  talk  about  the  student-teacher  ratio; 
whether  it  is  better  here  than  it  is  in  Mexico 
or  not.  We  can  talk  about  the  problems  that 
universities  are  facing,  and  the  alternatives 
that  are  open  to  them.  Then,  of  course,  we 
can  talk  about  the  response  that  the  Treasurer 
has  made  as  to  the  independence  of  univer- 
sities and  our  desire  not  to  interfere  with 
them. 

But  it  all  comes  back  to  haunt  us  when  we 
debate  a  bill  like  this  that  actually  puts  the 
financial  strain  where  it  is  obvious  to  every- 
one within  this  province.  And  that  strain  is 
put  when  there  is  an  amendment  adding  an- 
other institution  to  the  list  which  the  minister 
has  for  determining  the  amount  of  capital  ex- 
penditures. Because  when  the  determination 
of  capital  expenditures— just  as  the  determina- 
tion of  the  contribution  for  current  expendi- 
tures; which  is  some  80  per  cent  or  so— comes 
back  to  the  desks  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  then  we  certainly  know  where  the 
obligation  is  to  set  the  guidelines  and  the 
patterns  in  the  first  place. 

The  Treasurer  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility which  this  government  has.  The  min- 
ister, as  well,  in  bringing  forward  an  amend- 
ment like  this,  regularizes  what  properly 
should  be  the  case,  the  matter  of  approval 
of  certain  debentures  and  the  completion  of 
the  list  of  those  institutions  for  whom  that 
approval  may  be  sought.  But  let's  not  pretend 
that  this  amendment  does  anything  more 
than  complete  the  enclosure  in  which  the 
universities,  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  and  these  other  institutions  here- 
in mentioned,  must  operate.  Their  operations 
are,  in  fact,  circumscribed  by  the  ministry. 
The  funds  which  they  have  are,  in  fact, 
circumscribed  by  the  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment. To  pretend  otherwise  is  to  court  dis- 
aster in  higher  education. 

Certainly  this  amendment  will  pass,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  addition  of  this  in- 
stitution  properly   should   be   on   the   list  of 


those  institutions  for  whom  this  kind  of 
financing  may  be  approved  from  time  to 
time. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  certain 
financial  restraints  which  are  facing  this 
government,  as  the  Treasurer  stated  today. 
You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  that 
over  these  last  few  years  the  government  has 
been  able  to  promise  everyone  almost  every- 
thing, and  now  those  rather  overfed  chickens 
are  coming  home  to  roost.  They  are  coming 
home  to  roost  in  the  civil  service;  they  are 
coming  home  to  roost  when  it  comes  to 
capital  expenditures  at  the  university  level; 
they  are  coming  home  to  roost  when  we 
talk  about  the  new  requirements  for  high- 
ways; they  are  coming  home  to  roost  when 
we  talk  about  transportation  generally. 

Throughout  every  ministry  thesse  problems 
are  now  starting  to  come  to  the  fore.  And 
the  reason  they  are  coming  to  the  fore  is 
because  the  ministry  in  its  wisdom— or  what 
I  would  think  more  likely,  its  lack  of  wis- 
dom—has not  kept  a  proper  financial  control 
over  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  We 
see  it  in  the  deficits  which  we  are  going  to 
be  burdened  with  in  this  province  this  year. 

So,  we  can  go  on,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  budget  debate  and  in  the  Throne  debate 
that  many  members  have  entered  into,  but 
the  point  that  I  want  to  leave  with  respect 
to  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  is 
where  the  buck  stops.  It  stops  with  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  It 
doesn't  stop,  as  the  Treasurer  has  pretended, 
with  the  independence  of  the  post-secondary 
education  institutions  within  the  province. 
They  have  very  little  effective  control  over 
the  financial  plight  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. I  suggest  that  for  the  government  to 
pretend  otherwise  will  be  a  very  sorry 
passage  in  the  future  development  of  uni- 
versities and  other  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

We  certainly  cannot  allow,  as  my  colleague 
from  Sarnia  has  said,  the  distinguished  pro- 
grammes of  universities  which  we  have  to 
go  into  disrepute.  We  obviously  can't  allow 
Convocation  Hall  to  be  mortgaged  because, 
eventually,  the  people  of  this  province  will 
have  to  pay  to  get  institutions  out  of  their 
financial  difficulties.  What  we  must  do,  and 
what  the  minister's  responsibility  is  surely, 
is  to  make  sure  these  difficulties  do  not  arise 
to  overburden  the  other  work  which  the  in- 
stitutions must  do  in  the  first  place. 

We  will  support  the  bill  because,  of 
course,  it  simply  adds  one  item  to  an  other- 
wise complete  list.  But  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  facts  behind  this  bill  and 
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the  attitude  and  circumstance  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  as  we  debate  a  bill  like  this, 
are  going  to  be  a  very  interesting  pattern  for 
the  minister  to  live  with  over  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I 
was  in  Mexico  City  visiting  Quetzalcoatl,  I 
think  it  was,  to  Teotihuacan,  the  buildings 
had  fallen  into  ruins.  They  were  scaling; 
the  paint  hadn't  been  put  on  them  for  an 
enormous  number  of  years.  As  compared  to 
the  universities  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bull  ring 
was  much  better  than  anything  we  possess. 
I  think  the  squash  courts  had  much  to 
commend  them.  The  swimming  pool  was  per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  western  hemisphere 
but  the  student-professor  ratio  of  100  to 
one  just  boggled  the  mind. 

If  you're  going  to  get  any  sort  of  quali- 
tative education,  then  surely,  the  universities 
ought  not  to  be  the  focal  point  of  that  pur- 
blind, boneheaded,  quantitative  analysis  in 
terms  of  the  students  over  against  the  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

Mr.   Laughren:    More  scholars  per  dollar. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  last  time  I  was  over  there 
I  used  to  sit  all  day  all  alone  with  a  single 
professor.  He  never  did  understand  me,  nor 
I  he,  but  we  exchanged  notes  and  I  thought 
it  was  to  our  mutual  benefit.  Light  bulbs 
went  on  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  didn't  speak  to  each 
other? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  this  was  what  the 
ilf  a  of  education  was.  The  price  to  the  pub- 
lic purse,  for  our  little  tete-a-tete  of  an  after- 
noon, I  suppose,  was  simply  astronomical. 
But,  as  we  both  emerged,  we  shook  hands 
and  we  said  we  thought  it  was  bloody  well 
worth  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  entirely  objective. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  can  make  a 
judgement  of  that  himself.  That's  a  subjec- 
tive judgement,  if  he  wishes  to  push  it.  This 
devolution  of  responsibility  on  to  the  heads 
of  universities,  arts  colleges  and  others  is 
going  to  have  a  devastating  effect.  What  can 
they  do?  If  they  go  off  on  debentures,  in 
order  to  pay  on  the  debentures  obviously 
they're  going  to  have  to  raise  fees.  It  would 
become  unconscionable  the  levels  to  which 
they  will  go. 


The  hon.  member  for  Sarnia  mentioned  the 
disappearance  of  scholarships  in  this  particu- 
lar instance.  They  become  money-hunirn . 
Their  sole  purpose  is  concentrated  on  that 
single  goal  which  is,  and  must  be,  the  last 
consideration  of  the  scholar.  If  the  minister 
is  going  to  produce  people  of  any  brightness 
in  this  province  and  give  them  the  sustenance 
they  need  to  get  through  right  to  the  fur- 
thest levels,  he  simply  can't  bring  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  hard-headed,  I  admit,  but 
purblind  nevertheless,  policies  into  being  in 
the  province.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think 
you  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  what  we  are 
discussing  is  the  addition  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  to  the  Ontario  universities 
Capital  Aid  Corp.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  have  wandered  somewhat  from  that  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  the  minister  know  that 
was  what  we  were  discussing? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It's  worthwhile  wandering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say,  in  the  capital 
field,  which  I  think  is  in  order  and  relevant, 
there  is  no  prohibition  for  universities  to 
build  if  they  have  their  own  funds.  In  fact, 
not  so  long  ago  I  attended  the  opening  of  a 
new  structure  at  Queen's  University  which 
they  had  financed,  I  believe,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  alumni. 

As  far  as  the  levels  of  operating  support 
which  I  announced  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
are  concerned,  as  I  indicated  at  that  time 
I  had  asked  the  Council  on  University  Affairs 
to  meet  with  the  universities,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  present  formula  and  to  see  what  the 
reaction  was  and  what  economies  can  be 
made.  I  don't  propose  this  afternoon  to  go 
into  that  in  detail,  but  I'll  be  delighted  to 
once  the  universities  themselves  have  con- 
sulted with  the  council. 

I  would  simply  mention  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  according  to  the  figures  I  have 
from  10  of  the  13  universities-there  an 
three  universities  to  hear  from— the  total 
assets  in  terms  of  reserves  for  capital  ex- 
penditure, operating  expenses,  endowments 
and  other  funds  total  some  $200  million.  Let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  assets.  There  have  been  periods 
in  the  past  where  some  of  the  emerging  uni- 
versities ran  into  deficit  for  several  years  until 
they  were  able  to  reorganize  their  operations. 
I  believe  that  the  figures  that  we  have  set  for 
l>oth    the    colleges    and    universities    will    be 
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adequate,  even  if  it  takes  one  or  two  years 
of  deficit  financing  for  the  universities  to 
make  some  of  the  adjustments  that  they 
would  have  to  do,  and  I  think  they  can  do 
it  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  their 
programmes. 

As  I  say,  the  point  today  is  the  addition  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art  to  the  Universities 
Capital  Aid  Corp.  I'm  delighted  to  know  that 
all  parties  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer  tipped  the 
minister's  hand  today. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill   135,   An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  1971. 


UNFAIR  SALES  PRACTICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  55,  An  Act  to  prohibit  unfair  practices 
in  Sales  to  Consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might  make  just  a  short  opening  state- 
ment prior  to  the  member  for  Perth  offering 
his  observations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  that  is  in  order.  The 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Before  we  start  with 
second  reading,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  as  to  what  has  occurred  since  the 
bill  was  introduced  initially  on  May  9,  1974. 
Perhaps  before  we  enter  the  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  members  who  are  going  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  would  reread 
the  statement  I  made  at  that  time,  since  the 
philosophy  behind  the  legislation  is  most 
important  to  it,  in  providing  us  with  the 
tools  to  eliminate  unfair  and  deceptive  busi- 
ness practices. 

The  members  have  been  provided  with 
reprinted  copies  of  the  legislation  which  con- 
tain the  amendments  which  I  will  be  pro- 
posing in  committee.  While  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  way  to  deal  with  amendments,  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  did  ask  legislative  counsel  to  dis- 
tribute the  amended  bills  prior  to  second 
loading  to  make  the  members  aware  of 
changes  we  propose  and  to  facilitate  the 
debate.  I  must  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I'm  not  assuming  that  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  through  the  House  will  follow  the 
form  of  the  amendments  which  I  propose.  I 
won't  be  presumtuous  in  that  way,  but  I 
thought  this  kind  of  disclosure  might  be 
particularly  useful  to  the  members. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
those  members  who  have  had  dialogue  with 
us  since  the  introduction  of  the  bill  last  May, 
since  I  personally  feel  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Legislature  can  be 
saved  through  this  type  of  consultation. 

We've  also  met  with  a  large  number  of 
business  and  consumer  groups  and  have  had 
what  I  believe  to  be  very  positive  discussions 
that  have  led  to  improvements  in  the  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result  of  our  discussions,  I  am 
pleased  that  such  organizations  as  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  the  Canadian  Advertising 
Advisory  Board,  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  and  the  Consumers' 
Association,  to  name  only  a  few,  have  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  questions 
will  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  are  confident  that  this 
legislation  will  aid  the  consumer  and  the 
honest  businessman  and  give  us  the  tools  to 
attack  those  who  use  unfair  or  deceptive 
business  practices  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  comments  by 
the  minister.  I  received,  of  course,  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  amendments  which  will  come 
before  committee  of  the  whole  House.  I  feel 
that  this  is  quite  an  appropriate  way  of  pre- 
senting these  suggested  amendments  to  the 
members  prior  to  discussion  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  probably  speed  up  the  process. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  Bill  55,  An  Act  to 
prohibit  unfair  practices  in  Sales  to  Con- 
sumers, because— from  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  minister 
and  many  others— I  have  to  support  the  in- 
tention of  this  legislation. 

I  know  the  minister  has  discussed  this 
with  many  groups  and  many  individuals  and 
I  also  have  received  copies  of  briefs  and  in- 
dividual letters  from  such  organizations  as  he 
mentioned   in   his   opening  remarks;   such  as 
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the  Canadian  Advertising  Advisory  Board, 
the  Ontario  branch  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
sumers' Association,  the  Ontario  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

I  wondered  about  this  legislation,  and  I 
state  this  because  I  recall  the  opening  re- 
marks of  the  minister,  I  believe  it  was  May  9 
of  this  year,  in  his  statement  in  the  House. 
The  minister  stated:  "This  Act  will  provide 
the  Ontario  consumer  with  broad  protection 
against  deceptive  and  unfair  business 
practices." 

Then  he  went  on  to  outline  many  aspects 
of  the  bill.  He  also  intimated  that  the  Act 
would  not  be  costly  to  administer.  I  rather 
doubt  this  because,  from  my  experience,  the 
more  legislation  we  have  the  more  the  cost 
of  administration  seems  to  increase.  Then,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  his  statement  on  May  9, 
he  said: 

Finally,  this  Act  will  hopefully  act  as  the 
l>asis  for  the  development  of  a  commonly 
accepted  code  of  business  practice  which 
both  buyers  and  sellers  can  respect  and 
trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  "hopefully"  makes  me 
wonder  if  the  minister  is  certain  of  the  final 
effects  of  this  legislation  and  if  it  is  right 
for  the  conditions  in  Ontario.  I  hope  that  he 
didn't  rush  into  introducing  this  legislation 
because  British  Columbia  had  alreadv  done 
so  a  few  days  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  One  day. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  One  day  is  right.  I  also 
understand  that  some  of  the  other  provinces 
are  considering  similar  legislation,  which  pos- 
sibly could  lead  to  some  confusion  for  con- 
sumers as  well  as  business  people  right  across 
Canada. 

II  feel  that  the  uncertainty  in  this  legislation 
falls  more  heavily  on  the  small  businessman, 
since  he  cannot  absorb  the  resulting  costs  as 
easily  as  large  corporations.  The  small  busi- 
nessman cannot  afford  the  legal  costs  involved 
in  interpreting  the  regulations  to  avoid  civil 
actions  or  criminal  prosecutions.  Nor  can  he 
afford  the  cost  of  fighting  law  suits  which  will 
be  based  on  broad  wording  not  yet  defined 
by  the  courts.  He  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  resulting  high  costs  if  consequential  dam- 
ages are  allowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  corporations, 
while  not  happy  with  the  prospects  of  in- 
creasing government  regulation,  will  allocate 
the  necessary  resources  and  people  to  meet 
the  problems  created  by  the  government,  and 


such  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
Small  businessmen,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
have  and  cannot  afford  the  specialized  advice 
and  assistance  required  in  meeting  the  in- 
creasingly complex,  confusing  and  stringent 
requirements  of  government  legislation.  In 
addition  to  many  problems  inherent  in  the 
survival  of  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, government  regulation  often  places  a 
burden  on  them  which  may  be  the  straw  that 
finally  breaks  the  camel's  back.  In  reference 
to  section- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  member  against  the 
legislation,  then? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  he  against  it? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  is  hard 
to  tell,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  told  the  member  at  the 
first;  wasn't  he  listening? 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Oh,  I  thought  he  was.  Tot) 
bad.  Was  he  here? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  confusing  the 
issue  and  his  position. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  In  reference  to  section  l(i) 
I  have  noted  particularly  the  change  that  has 
been  suggested  in  the  definition  of  supplier. 
In  the  original  bill,  which  we  are  discussing 
at  the  moment,  supplier  is  very  broadly  de- 
fined. 

Under  the  definition,  landlords  who  receive 
payment  of  rent  or  employees  not  involved  in 
the  transaction,  shareholders  of  companies,  or 
even  the  retail  sales  tax  department,  may 
arguably  be  considered  to  be  suppliers  who 
become  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
consumer  for  money  and  damages  along  with 
the  original  seller.  Under  the  new  definition 
of  supplier,  this  is  much  more  refined  and  ap- 
pears to  apply  only  to  the  final  seller  or  the 
retailer. 

1  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  on  the 
record  a  case  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  retailer  in  my  area.  This  case  would 
assist,  as  I  stated  earlier,  in  breaking  the 
camel's  back.  In  the  original  definition  of 
supplier,  I  believe,  this  might  have  been 
covered.  I'd  just  like  to,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
Speaker,  read  very  briefly.  It's  just  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  from  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
who  is  running  a  very  legitimate  business.  He 
brought  it  to  my  attention.  I  quote: 

I  ordered  hockey  equipment  from  a 
firm,  an  excellent  plastic  equipment  manu- 
facturer.   Their    catalogue    offered    equip- 
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merit  bags  at  a  competitive  price,  compared 
to  other  suppliers. 

Since  I  was  purchasing  equipment  to  be 
shipped,  I  requested  some  bags  to  be  sent 
along  as  well.  The  shipment  came  promptly 
and  in  order,  except  the  equipment  bags 
were  of  a  plastic  nature,  rather  than  canvas, 
as  per  description,  but  not  any  larger  in 
size  and  still  numbered  with  the  same 
number,  No.  261. 

A  few  days  later  the  invoice  came  listing 
the  bags  at  $1  more  than  the  catalogue 
stated,  making  the  product  quite  a  bit  more 
expensive  than  a  competitor's  price.  I  wrote 
the  company  requesting  permission  to  re- 
turn the  bags  if  they  were  not  priced  as 
quoted  on  the  price  catalogue.  This  is  their 
Teply: 

"The  price  of  our  No.  261  sport  bag 
was  increased  by  our  supplier  by  50  per 
cent.  Therefore  the  price  of  $315  is  cor- 
rect as  billed.  If  you  wish  to  return  the 
bags  to  our  warehouse,  there  will  be  a 
20  per  cent  restocking  charge  of  $6.30, 
making  the  credit  note  $25.20.  If  these 
terms  are  acceptable,  please  return  the 
bags  prepaid  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

I  wanted  to  place  that  in  the  record  to 
show  that  it  may  appear  in  many  cases 
that  this  legislation  will  protect  consumers, 
but  in  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have  just 
put  on  the  record,  I  can  see  that  many 
consumers  will  be  forced  to  buy  inferior 
merchandise  and  the  retailer  will  be  held 
responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  new  legislation, 
setting  up  a  new  principle;  but  in  looking 
at  section  2  of  the  Act,  it  seems  to  wrap  a 
very  protective  cloak  around  every  buyer, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  section  2(a)  in  particular  now  seems 
to  be  covered  by  the  federal  Combines  In- 
vestigation Act  or  the  proposed  changes 
which  are  now  before  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

While  it  is  arguable  that  the  federal 
officials  should  be  prosecuting  more  vigorous- 
ly, it's  difficult  to  see  why  additional  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  cover  the  same  ground, 
particularly  when  it  creates  duplicate  legis- 
lation, more  government  regulations  and,  of 
course,  it  will  allocate  the  necessary  resources 
and  people  to  meet  the  problems  created  by 
the  government. 

We  could  spend  many  hours  discussing 
what  is  laid  out  in  this  legislation  as  an  un- 
fair practice  but,  if  I  might,  I  would  like 
to  put  on  the  record  part  of  the  information 
that  was  probably  supplied  to  the  minister 


as  well  as  a  number  of  other  people  by  Mr. 
Bronstein.  I  feel  that  this  shows  some  of  the 
errors  in  draftsmanship  and  the  possibility 
of  legislative  overkill.  To  quote  from  his 
comments: 

Under  section  2(a)(vii)  the  repeat  sale  of 
a  popular  item  becomes  a  criminal  offence, 
since  the  true  representation  by  a  retailer 
that  an  item  has  been  sold  before  and  will 
now  be  sold  again  becomes  an  unfair 
practice.  This  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  minister  and  is  simply 
an  example  of  good  intentions  gone  astray. 

Section  2(a)(viii)  appears  to  be  aimed 
at  retailers  who  do  not  have  adequate 
stock  of  an  advertised  item.  No  reasonable 
standard  is  provided.  It  is  not  clear  if  the 
test  will  be  subjective  or  objective,  there- 
by creating  special  problems  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  federal  legislation  covers  the 
very  same  problem  and  allows  a  rain 
cheque.  Why  is  this  section  needed? 

Section  2(a) (xiii)  concerning  representa- 
tion using  exaggeration,  innuendo  or  am- 
biguity, contains  language  hitherto  un- 
tested in  the  courts.  Since  the  law  will 
usually  construe  ambiguous  wording  against 
the  party  using  it,  a  severe  onus  is  placed 
on  the  seller.  The  "credulous  man"  has 
become  the  standard  used  by  many  judges 
in  connection  with  misleading  advertising. 
If  the  "credulous  man"  test  is  combined 
with  an  onus  against  the  seller  when  words 
are  used  that  do  not  have  precise  mean- 
ings, a  severe  handicap  will  be  placed  on 
creative  advertising. 

The  section  also  creates  an  offence  when 
material  facts  are  omitted,  so  that  it  may 
become  impossible  to  use  short  commer- 
cials, thereby  increasing  costs.  We  wonder 
what  facts  are  material  in  describing  an 
apple.  Or,  for  that  matter,  how  does  one 
give  all  the  material  facts  about  a  new  car 
in  a  one-minute  commercial? 

What  method  will  be  used  to  prove  the 
purpose  or  intent  of  any  solicitation  or 
communication  in  section  2(a)(xiv)?  This 
section  is  open  to  abuse,  as  it  allows  a 
consumer  to  argue  that  there  has  been  mis- 
representation and  walk  away  from  an 
otherwise  valid  contract. 

The  foregoing  examples  indicate  the 
considerable  confusion  arising  from  the 
tests,  Which  are  essentially  subjective  rather 
than  objective,  inherent  in  the  wording  of 
many  of  the  subsections.  Legislation  which 
intervenes  on  the  marketplace  should  set 
objective  standards  so  that  generally  ac- 
ceptable community  and  legal  norms  guide 
judicial    and    administrative    decisions,    ra- 
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ther  than  the  unpredictable  thoughts  which 
may  be  in  the  mind  of  an  individual. 

Section  2(b)  seems  to  create  a  unique 
checklist  of  offencas  that  will  create  fear 
and  uncertainty  in  the  ranks  of  legitimate 
businessmen  when  thev  attempt  to  work 
within  the  specific  wording. 

Section  2(bX0  appears  to  require  a  lit  r- 
acy  test  to  be  given  by  a  businessman  be- 
fore he  may  complete  a  consumer  trans- 
action. To  be  completely  safe,  one  should 
give  IQ  tests  as  well  as  a  language  test  to 
consumers  before  completing  a  transaction. 

The  section  also  creates  an  offence  when 
consumers  are  unable  to  understand  the 
language  of  agreements.  Legal  terminology 
has,  for  centuries,  provided  certainty  in 
contractual  relationships.  Since  many  cred- 
ulous consumers  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand even  the  very  simplest  legal  terms, 
the  advantages  of  certainty  in  dealings  will 
be  lost.  Considerable  confusion  as  to  the 
actual  relationship  that  comes  into  being 
between  buyer  and  seller  will  be  seen  for 
years  to  come. 

Section  2(b)  (ii)  seems  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary intrusion  in  the  workings  of  the  free 
market  system.  A  businessman  who  does 
not  trv  to  maximize  his  profits  should  not 
be  in  business.  How  is  one  to  decide  when 
one  price  grossly  exceeds  another  price? 
If  a  50  per  cent  markup  is  unfair,  is  a  49 
per  cent  markuo  fair?  How  is  one  to  de- 
cide when  goods  or  services  are  similar? 
What  is  the  time  frame  relating  to  the 
transaction? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  why  the  Tories  are 
further  ahead  than  the  Liberals  are.  It's 
early  19th  century  malarkeyl 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  that's  right.  The  member 
should  be  ashamed  to  stand  there  talking  such 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  got  a  lot  of  business 
experience. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  right  ahead.  I'm  enjoying 
it. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I'm  glad  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  is  enjoying  it. 

If  the  government  wishes  to  ensure  that 
consumers  are  informed  concerning  prices, 
it  would  seem  appropriate  to  promote  con- 
sumer information  and  competitive  price 
advertising. 


What  con  titutes  a  substantial  ben 
Under  section  2(b)(aii)  who  is  to  decide  the 
substantial  benefit  involved  in  a  modern  art 
pointing  or  a  rock  record?  You  can  say  this 
about  many  things.  Is  the  test  subjective  or 
objective?  We  feel  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tial benefit  provided  to  the  workings  of  the 
marketplace  by  this  section. 

Should  the  Legislature  concern  itself  with 
misleading  statements  of  opinion?  If  a  con- 
sumer knows  that  a  statement  is  an  opinion, 
he  is  free  to  disregard  it. 

Section  2(b)(iv)  places  a  duty  of  inquiry 
upon  businessmen  that  may  be  fmpossi  1- 
to   meet.    Small   businessmen   in    particular 
will  not  be  able  to  aquire  into  all  the  CM 
background   of  a  proposed  purchaser.   The 
intent  of  the  section  may  well  be  frustra' 
since  it  will  be  simpler  for  a  businessman 
not  to  deal  with  a  consumer. 

Maybe  because  he's  poorly  dressed,  because 
he  smokes  a  pipe  or  even  because  he's  a  Tory. 

But  since  other  sections  of  the  legislation- 
allow  the  consumer  to  negate  the  compete 
transaction  if  an  unfair  practice  occurs,  dis- 
cretion would  be  the  better  part  of  valour. 
The  businessman  would  look  further  ahead 
not  to  deal  with  consumers  who  look  like 
they  are  less  than  perfect  credit  risks. 
Where  does  salesmanship  end  and  wh 
does  undue  pressure  begin?  While  some 
high-pressure  salesmanship  is  deplorable, 
we  suggest  that  it  should  not  become  a 
criminal  offence  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  are  things  in  the  haber- 
dashery business  these  days? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  am  never  there;  I  don't 
really  know. 

I  really  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  looking 
at  section  4,  subsection  (5),  in  the  original 
bill,  I  have  some  cause  for  concern.  Mind 
you,  it  has  been  corrected  to  some  extent 
since  a  similar  change  has  been  made.  But  I 
notice  in  the  consumers'  association  brief  that 
they  feel  no  time  limit  should  be  placed  on 
the  rescinding  of  an  agreement  as  shown  in 
subsections  5(a)  and  5(b).  It  now  app< 
to  me  that  particularly  in  section  4,  sub- 
section (5),  sub  (a),  it  could  become  open- 
ended,  since  a  purchaser  could  claim  to  have, 
become  aware  of  the  unfair  practice  at  any 
time. 

I  would  like,  in  the  minister's  reply,  to 
hear  his  comments  to  see  if  I  am  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  wouldn't  want 
to  be  the  director  appointed  by  the  minister. 
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When  you  look  at  section  5  it  looks  as  if  it 
may  be  an  easy  duty  to  perform,  but  I  think 
the  director  could  cause  many  hardships  to 
businesses  if  a  wrong  decision  is  made.  He 
may  also  find  it  difficult  to  check  unfair 
business  practices,  as  has  been  learned  under 
similar  legislation  in  the  United  States.  If  a 
businessman  agrees  to  a  cease  and  desist 
order,  it  may  be  difficult  for  this  new  branch 
of  the  government  to  check  out  the  com- 
plaints; particularly  where  many  of  the  listed 
unfair  practices  are  of  a  verbal  nature. 

Going  further  in  the  legislation,  I  am  not 
in  full  agreement  with  section  17(1  )(c), 
which  allows  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  to  add  to  the  list  of  unfair  practices. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  come 
before  the  Legislature,  even  though  section 
17(2)  allows  these  regulations  only  to  be 
in  effect  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  more  could  be  said 
about  this  legislation,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  further 
comments.  But  because  the  legislation  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  unscrupulous  businessman,  or  the 
fly-by-nght  operator.  I  feel  we  must  support 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  very  little  use  made  of  this 
legislation  in  the  future;  which  would  mean 
that  the  consumer  and  the  businessman 
would  be  doing  business  at  the  highest 
ethical  level. 

You  noted,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  have 
met  with  many  groups  to  discuss  this  bill 
following  its  introduction;  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  because  of  the  new  principle  that 
is  being  established,  that  this  bill,  before 
being  rushed  through  the  Legislature,  should 
go  to  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker:  The  first  matter 
I  would  ask  the  minister  about  is  what  his 
intentions ,  are  with  respect  to  the  subsequent 
progress  of  this  bill.  Is  he  intending  to  send 
it  out  of  the  House  to  committee  or  is  he 
going  to  keep  it  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Could  I  make  a  deal 
with  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  the  price  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Could  I  trade  it  for 
the  committee  in  order  to  have  it  move  along 
right  now? 

I  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  it  before 
probably   the  administration   of  justice   com- 


mittee. I  quite  agree  that  criticisms  and 
queries  have  been  received.  Over  the  past 
summer  when  we  met  with  the  various  groups 
and  my  officials  met  with  them  and  when 
they  realized  what  the  alternatives  were  to 
this  type  of  legislation,  they  perceived  very 
quickly  that  this  is  a  new  concept  insofar 
as  Ontario  is  concerned  in  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  was  an  educational  thing 
for  them  to  meet  with  us  and  understand 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  it  helped 
us  to  get  their  views.  So  I  really  think  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned if  we  went  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

Perhaps  the  member  for  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Stokes:  No  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —being  so  happy  to 
receive  that  information,  might  be  able  to 
reciprocate  in  some  way  when  he  gets  upon 
his  feet  for  the  short  period  of  time  he  in- 
tends to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  The  minister 
means  not  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  reciprocation  will  take  the 
form  of  basically  commending  the  minister 
on  the  legislation  before  us.  Not  a  great  deal 
is  wrong,  although  we  shall  go  on  for  some 
period  of  time  with  the  central  facts  of  the 
thing.  In  detail,  it's  questionable.  What  I  find 
really  questionable  about  the  legislation  is 
what  it  doesn't  contain  and  what  it  doesn't 
do. 

Tiie  legislation  is  framed  basically  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  uniform  consumer  sales 
practices  act  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  Then  the  British  Columbia  legis- 
lation has  come  about.  I  make  no  bones  about 
it.  The  British  Columbia  legislation  is,  by  and 
large,  a  good  deal  better  than  the  minister's. 
In  this  one  instance,  in  breaking  new  ground, 
the  member  is  not  able  to  puff  himself  up 
and  bloat,  saying  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
universe  he  is  giving  gestation  to  a  wholly 
new  creature.  In  this  case,  it's  simply  not  true. 
It's  defective  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
it  lacks.  As  to  what  it  has  substantially,  the 
minister  is  aware  of  the  fairly  lengthy  Prof. 
Ziegel  article  back  on  May  23  of  this  year, 
outlining  some  salient  features  wherein  the 
legislation  was  defective  and  could  be 
strengthened,  in  accordance  with  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

What  is  the  background  and  history  of  the 
legislation?  Where  does  it  fit  in?  There  are 
five  pieces  of  federal  legislation  covering  areas 
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similar  or  adjunct  to  the  stuff  we  have  before 
us  today.  Sections  36  and  37  of  the  Com- 
bines Investigation  Act  have  to  do  largely 
with  deceptive  advertising  but  don't  deal,  as 
this  legislation  deals,  with  unethical  trade 
practices  per  se.  In  that  particular  Act,  the 
prosecution  is  the  only  method  available. 
There  is  no  recovery  in  terms  of  damages  to 
someone  afflicted,  and  the  concept  of  mens 
rea,  or  intention  to  deceive,  or  certain  kind 
or  quality  of  intention,  is  abnegated  from  that. 

As  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
minister  has  received  a  good  deal  of  flak,  as 
I  read  the  briefs  which  have  come  into  my 
hands,  with  respect  to  the  criminal  features 
written  into  the  legislation.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  he  should  retain  them.  They  have  been 
given  greater  accord  with  English  criminal 
law  than  the  Combines  Investigation  Act  in- 
sofar as  the  word  "knowingly,"  which  im- 
ports this  element  of  mens  rea  into  the  thing, 
is  inserted.  While  they  are  saying  that  the 
government  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
must  be  "fraudulently"  or  "deceitfully"  or 
some  other  type  of  wording,  I  think  the  use 
of  "knowingly"  adequately  covers  the  situa- 
tion in  the  context  in  which  the  offence  was 
committed.  There  shouldn't  be  too  much  dif- 
ficulty with  that. 

The  second  area  under  which  we've  got 
coverage  is  the  Canadian  Criminal  Cocje,  sec- 
tions 337  to  384,  which  involve  fraudulent 
transactions  of  all  kinds,  particularly  arising 
out  of  contracts  and  trade  operations.  But 
many  schemes  which  we  are  seeking  to  cover 
in  this  legislation  don't  amount  to  outright 
criminality.  Though  they  may  be  immoral  or 
even  deeply  unconscionable,  that  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  be  caught  within  the  umbrella 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  Therefore,  again,  the 
legislation  before  us  has  validity. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  a  circum- 
scribed range,  only  dealing  with  what  it  says, 
food  and  drugs.  In  that  area  this  legislation 
is  infinitely  broader.  I  think  the  minister  will 
agree  with  me  that  insofar  as  the  federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  operative  it  supersedes 
any  legislation  he  may  hope  to  introduce,  any 
charges  that  may  be  laid  under  this  particular 
legislation  arising  out  of  such  matters,  or  any 
cease-and-desist  orders,  injunctions  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  panoply  of  weapons  written 
into  the  legislation  in  front  of  us.  Again,  in 
these  specific  regards  I'd  like  to  hear  from 
him  on  the  constitutional  issue. 

The  fourth  area  is  the  Consumer  Packaging 
and  Labelling  Act,  1971,  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  deals  again  with  false  and 
misleading  advertising  re  prepackaged  prod- 
ucts.   Again,  many  bad  selling  practices  do 


not  contain  anything  to  do  with  descriptions 
or  illustrations.  They  are  apart  from  that, 
although  again  this  legislation  does  cover 
such  contingencies  and  such  a  width  of  mat- 
ters. Nor  are  services  caught  within  the 
terms  of  that  legislation,  whereas  they  are 
specifically  caught  here.  I  don't  want  to  pre- 
empt the  bright  words  of  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  out  he  wonders 
whether  my  beloved,  legal  profession  is  to 
be  garnered  in  and  made  a  butt  for  this 
vicious  piece  of  legislation.  No  doubt  he 
will  address  himself  to  that  particular  issue. 

The  fifth  area  is  the  new  Competition  Act, 
which  has  been  long  present  before  the 
legislators  up  at  Ottawa.  I  understand  it's 
gone  through  second  reading  now  and  that 
it's  into  the  finance  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  think  many  features  of  it 
were  found  to  be  unpalatable  and  have  prob- 
ably been  carved  out  of  this. 

The  business  of  a  credulous  buyer— I  notice 
the  member  for  Perth  used  that  term— was 
interesting  because  it  was  in  that  legislation, 
and  still  may  be  for  all  I  know.  But  cer- 
tainly the  business  community  found  that 
very  questionable,  indeed,  as  even  the  briefs 
that  came  into  our  hands  indicated. 

So  those  are  the  areas  which  presently  are 
effective  in  the  overall  law  picture.  Our  own 
Consumer  Protection  Act  has  largely  to  do 
with  the  compulsory  bonding  and  registration 
of  door-to-door  salesmen  with  respect  to  un- 
solicited goods.  It  prohibits  referral  selling.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  the  cutoff  clauses  in 
promissory  notes,  nullifies  disclaimer  clauses 
and  has  some  area  with  respect  to  advertising. 
But  this  piece  of  legislation  before  us  is  infi- 
nitely more  searching.  It  finally  fills  an 
enormous  lacuna.  To  the  extent  that  it  over- 
laps—and I  think  it's  a  very  prodigious  extent 
indeed— with  the  federal  Competition  Act,  it 
is  probably  again  invalid  and  will  not  be 
operative.  Again  I  ask  that  the  minister  ui\< 
us  his  best  thoughts  on  that  particular  area; 
that  a  great  many  things  that  nave  been  cov- 
ered here  in  anticipation  and  running  in  ad- 
vance of  the  federal  counterpart  will  now  be 
rendered— as  the  member  for  Haldimand-Nor- 
folk  (Mr.  Allan)  always  used  to  say— nugatory. 
It  will  have  no  meaning  or  effect.  In  that 
wav  maybe  the  legislation  hasn't  got  all  the 
verve  and  impetus  that  the  minister  was  able 
to  accord  to  it  last  spring  when  it  was  first 
brought  before  us. 

Now  the  minister's  most  recent  amendments 
have,  in  effect,  occurred  before  the  Act  gets 
read  for  the  second  time.  I  think  it's  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  procedure  that  he  uses,  to 
clue  us  in  in  advance  and  even  have  the  bill 
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printed  After  all,  he  has  the  numbers  over 
there.  That's  what  he  wants  and  he  is  going 
to  get  it  through.  So  the  printing  job  has 
already  been  done. 

There  are  two  types  of  practice  or  offence 
set  forth  here,  quite  separately  and  distinctly, 
both  in  the  British  Columbia  legislation  and 
that  which  is  before  us.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  deceptive  practices  as  such;  that  is  false 
representation.  And  2(b)  has  to  do  with  un- 
conscionable practices  as  such. 

Previously  we  didn't  discriminate.  Now 
the  minister  has  gone  to  some  length,  in 
line  with  the  British  Columbia  legislation, 
to  set  up  what  those  unconscionable  practices 
are  as  a  distinct  category,  and  he  outlines 
them.  And  may  I  say— to  give  the  devil  his 
due;  don't  turn  purple— that  this  criterion 
and  outline  is  better  in  my  opinion,  than 
that  of  British  Columbia  in  the  same  area. 
I  think  it  has  more  definition,  and  I  think 
it  has  more  scope. 

They  use  "harsh  and  unconscionable,"  and 
terms  of  that  kind. 

When  one  starts  dealing  with  "unconscion- 
able practices,"  I  think  not  only  is  it  suffi- 
ciently vague  to  deter  possible  offenders,  but 
is  sufficiently  determinate,  too,  to  catch  them 
once  they  are  deterred.  It  catches,  like  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly,  both  motions  in  the 
wind— the  up-draft  and  the  down-draft— and 
manages  in  this  way  to  perambulate  over  the 
meadows  of  this  world.  To  that  extent,  it's 
a  valuable  thing  that  is  being  done  here. 

It  is  said  under  this  head  by  Prof.  Ziegel 
that:  "The  business  objections  to  date  have 
been  focused  on  the  broad  criteria  of  uncon- 
scionable practices,"  as  set  forth  in  section 
2(b)  of  the  bill.  They  are  indeed  wide.  If  the 
director  were  the  judge  of  unconscionability 
in  a  particular  setting,  there  would  be  cause 
for  concern.  But  he  is  not;  the  tribunal  is.  And 
from  the  tribunal  there  is  a  full  right  of  appeal 
to  the  regular  courts.  The  courts  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  dealing  with  issues  of  un- 
conscionability. 

One  of  the  things  the  member  for  Perth 
took  exception  to  was  the  phrase:  "That  the 
price  grossly  exceeds  the  price  at  which  simi- 
lar goods  or  services  are  readily  available  to 
like  customers." 

■While  the  Unconscionable  Transactions  Act 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  doesn't  deal  with 
price  as  such,  it  deals  with  interest  and  the 
extraction  of  the  pound  of  flesh  from  indivi- 
duals. It  has  used  the  term  "grossly";  and  in 
legal  decisions,  in  any  event,  the  gravamen, 
what  the  legislation  is  after,  is  well  known  to 
the  judges  of  the  province  and  has  been  for 
50  years,  I  suppose,  engraved  into  previous 


and  other  legislation  of  this  House.  And  there- 
fore I  don't  think  it  should  give  us  all  that 
pause. 

But  to  continue  with  Prof.  Ziegel: 

From  the  tribunal  there  is  a  full  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts.  The  courts  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  dealing  with  issues  of 
unconscionability.  One  of  the  earliest  func- 
tions of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  England 
was  to  grant  relief  against  harsh  bargains  in 
the  name  of  equity  and  good  conscience. 

Now  they  said  that  this  particular  relief  that 
he  gave  was  as  long  as  the  chancellor's  foot. 
And  this  was  the  way  the  common  law  lawyers 
felt  about  it.  When  we  are  placed  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  and  a  little  holy  water  sprinkled  on 
our  brow  down  there  at  convocation  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  we  become  something  different 
from  a  common  lawyer.  We  become  also  an 
equity  lawyer,  which  means  precisely  that 
conscionability  enters  into  the  whole  thing. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  the  old  days  they  were 
separated  and  divided,  until  about  1853.  Then 
we  kind  of  joined  ourselves;  we  came  out  of 
our  schizoid  condition  and  became  everything. 
In  that  way  the  overriding  possibilities  were 
in  the  direction  of  good  conscience.  That  is 
the  role  that  all  the  courts  play,  so  we  no 
longer  have  that  division. 

This  process  [Prof.  Ziegel  saysl  "was  tem- 
porarily arrested  in  the  19th  century  in  the 
face  of  laissez-faire  economics".  . . . 

When  I  heard  a  bit  of  the  acrid  breath  of  that 
old  dung-heap-on-fire  quality  about  19th  cen- 
tury economics  a  few  moments  ago  in  this 
House,  I  felt  that  I  might  have  to  put  on  an 
oxygen  mask  just  to  continue  to  breathe. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  To  continue: 

This  process  was  temporarily  arrested  in 
ithe  19th  century  in  the  face  of  laissez-faire 
economics,  but  has  resumed  its  career  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  Increasingly  the 
courts  have  appreciated  that  there  is  no 
genuine  equality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween the  average  consumer  and  the  pro- 
fessional supplier  of  goods  and  services, 
who  relies  on  a  standardized  contract  in 
small  print,  whose  contents  the  consumer 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  and  would 
be  powerless  to  change  even  if  he  did. 

That  is  the  social  condition.  It's  nothing  to  be 
regretted.  Standardized  or  what  are  called  con- 
tracts of  adhesion  are  the  universal  feature. 
You  can't  get  on  a  train  or  a  plane  without  one. 
You  can  hardly  buy  any  goods  on  the  market, 
including  television  sets,  which  are  not  denoted 
in  this,  where  they  don't  have  universal  terms. 
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If  you  don't  lfke  them,  forget  about  it.  "You 
don't  have  to  buy  our  product.  We  are  not 
going  to  alter."  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
every  contract  in  connection  with  the  stock 
exchange,,  and  all  the  way  through.  This  is  the 
way  modern  business  is  done. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Who  draws  up  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Lawyers  draw  up  those  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Oh! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Watching  the  court  cases  like 
hawks,  having  drawn  the  contracts  up  in  the 
first  instance,  and  finding  that  a  court  decision 
in  any  way  disturbs  their  beautiful  writing, 
they  immediately  seek  to  redraw   them  the 
next  day  and  wipe  out  the  court  decision  by 
sleight  of  hand.  They  are  paid  to  do  this.  The 
day   after,    they  say,    "This   is   the   contract. 
Take  it  or  leave  it."  But  what  about  the  court 
decision?"  Forget  that.  We  have  changed  all 
that.  Take  it  or  leave  it  in  this  particular  way." 
Once  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bill 
does  not  innovate.  It  merely  sets  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  a  doctrine  which  the  courts 
have  long  sought  to  articulate,  sometimes 
directly  and  more  often  indirectly.    More- 
over, it's  a  doctrine  which  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature, in  common  with  the  other  provincial 
legislatures,  embraced  as  early  as  1912  when 
it  empowered  the  courts  to  open  lending 
transactions  if  the  court  found  that  the  cost 
of  a  loan  was  excessive  and  unconscionable. 

That  is  the  general  background  and  the  focus, 
I  think,  in  which  we  should  see  and  feel  this 
legislation  as  it  comes  through  this  House. 
There  is  area  after  area  where  a  great 
deal  should  be  done.  In  one  clause— I  think 
it  is  clause  4— the  minister  gives  a  power  to 
the  consumer  which,  curiously  enough,  is  not 
embodied  in  the  BC  legislation  at  all.  We 
give  them  the  power  to  void  the  contract,  or 
at  least  to  make  it  voidable,  which  meant  he 
had  a  choice  as  to  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
within  certain  time  limitations.  Now  the 
minister  has  moved  to  change  that,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Consumers'  Association  of  Can- 
ada in  their  brief,  and  he  has  changed  it  to 
"is  rescinded."  Nevertheless,  he  retains  the 
same  time  for  limitations. 

My  feeling  is  that  whether  it  is  rescinded 
or  voided,  it  really  doesn't  matter  all  that 
much  over  against  what  the  consumers'  as- 
sociation has  to  say  about  the  time  features 
written  into  the  legislation.  They  say: 

Bill  55  provides  short  limitation  periods 
for  rescission  by  the  consumer.  In  the  case 
of  deceptive  practices,  there  is  the  three- 


month  period;  for  unconscionable  practices 
there  are  six  months.  We  fail  to  under- 
stand this  provision. 

I  want  to  join  them.  I  fail  to  understand  it 
too.  I  wouldn't  be  reading  it  otherwise  I 
suppose. 

The  bill  was  premised  on  the  belief  that 
there  are  certain  practices  which  are  mani- 
festly unjust  to  consumers  and  that  t1 
must  be  prevented  and  consumers  com- 
pensated. A  limitation  period  that  is  so 
far  shorter  than  those  usually  obtained 
seems  hard  to  reconcile  with  this  underly- 
ing premise. 

We  feel  that  if  a  consumer  has  entered 
into  a  contract  based  on  a  practice  listed  in 
section  2,  he  should  at  all  times  have  at 
least  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract  [The 
minister  has  given  that  now.]  subject  to 
his  obligation  to  absorb  losses  correspond- 
ing to  his  or  her  usage  of  the  goods  if  they 
were,  in  fact,  usable  and  used.  In  British 
Columbia,  we  note  that  the  unconscionable 
acts  bar  the  right  of  a  supplier  to  enforce 
the  contract. 

They  say  they  don't  feel  that  that  should  be 
necessarily  the  case,  but  I  wonder  just  how 
flexible  the  minister  is  with  regard  to  these 
limitations,  even  with  the  imposition  of  the 
rescission  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  taking 
into  account,  secondly,  that  rescission  isn  t 
always  feasible  or  possible  to  a  consumer  for 
many  reasons.  He  may  have  used  the  goods. 
He  may  use  them  up.  He  may  have  turned 
the  goods  over  to  some  other  person  and 
therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  rescind  in 
the  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  he  should  get  some  kind  of 
compensation  or  recognition.  Nor  does  the 
legislation  in  this  regard  write  abatement 
clauses  into  the  purchase  price  in  circum- 
stances where  rescission  isn't  efficacious. 
Ought  it  not  do  so?  Ought  the  minister  not 
to  cover  that  a  little  more  thoroughly  than 
it  presently  is? 

As  to  class  actions,  what  is  the  hangup, 
what— Oh  Lord,  emerge  out  of  the  cloud  and 
tell  me,  because  the  minister  won't— is  the 
secret  motivation  and  the  real  destitution  of 
the  Tory  party  in  all  its  aspects  about  some- 
thing called  class  actions;  well  accepted  in 
every  other  jurisdiction  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  recently  introduced  into  Tanganyika 
with  great  acclaim  they  changed  the  face  of 
the  country.  Every  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  has  it.  In  the  government's  environ- 
mental law  it  refuses  to  permit  it.  In  this 
minister's  area,  and  he  is  one  of  the  brighter 
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ministers,  believe  it  or  not;  all  these  things 
are  relative  in  this  world. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  ( Dovercourt ) :  Right  on. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  ( Parry  Sound ) :  They're  just 
stalling  Until  the  member  for  Riverdale  gets 
back.  ■ 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  faint  praise. 

Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  is  starting  to 
grasp  at  straws. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  not  where  class  actions 
are  concerned.  That  is  one  of  my  bugbears; 
not  a  straw.  By  God,  I  can  choke  on  it. 

What's  wrong  with  this  government?  Why 
can't  we  have  a  few  class  actions  kicking 
around?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  there  is 
that  an  individual  may  be  a  member  of  a 
class,  he  may  be  the  one  who  is  hurt  in  the 
same  way  as  hundreds  of  others— thousands 
of  others,  with  respect  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions in  connection  with  goods,  but  he  has  to 
go  before  the  courts  and  prove  that  in  some 
special  way  he  is  out  of  pocket  in  a  way  that 
the  others  aren't  out  of  pocket.  It  is  highly 
specialized,  in  order  to  get  himself  into  what 
is  called  a  class  action,  to  bring  others  in 
with  him  so  that  he  can  represent  whole  hosts 
of  people  at  the  same  time  with  respect  to 
the  same  improper  practice. 

That's  only  the  beginning  of  it.  I  mean 
the  courts  and  the  rules  of  the  Law  Society 
are  so  great  in  this  regard,  are  so  circum- 
scribing, that  no  one  is  able  to  conduct  a 
class  action  easily.  In  environmental  law,  one 
poor  fellow  took  issue  on  the  sand  dunes  and 
government  completely  reversed  its  position 
the  day  after  he  was  hit  with  the  costs.  His 
costs  were  $4,000  for  having  the  temerity  to 
do  it.  As  I  say,  the  next  day  the  government 
reversed  it's  position— going  to  buy  up  the 
sand  dunes  to  give  away  for  $1  or  $100 
million,  whatever  they  are  going  to  charge 
them— and  this  fellow  has  to  pay  through  the 
nose  because  he  has  a  social  conscience  and 
a  public  will  and  went  ahead  with  the  action; 
and  it  was  called  provocative  and  meaning- 
less, or  something,  by  the  judge  in  the  par- 
ticular case. 

We  simply  have  to  institute  them.  This  is 
the  minister's  golden  opportunity  to  do  that. 
It's  supposed  to  have  been  bedabbled  with 
the  morning  dew.  It's  new  legislation.  The 
minister  is  breaking  new  ground— conceded— 
along  with  a  number  of  others.  The  others, 
thank  God— in  the  United  States  under  their 
code  and  in  the  British  Columbia  legisla- 
tion—have gone  the  other  mile.  Well,  the 
minister  hasn't  gone  three  inches  in  this  re- 


gard. They  went  a  whole  mile.  And  in  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  he  could  have  written 
in  these  clauses  just  as  easily  as  he  wrote  in 
half  their  other  clauses.  I  don't  know  why 
he  ignores  this  particular  one;  these  are  fruit- 
ful. 

At  16(2)  of  the  British  Columbia  legislation: 
In  any  proceeding  under  subsection  1 
[that's  enforcing  the  rights]  any  person, 
including  the  director  or  a  person  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  the  director,. may 
apply  on  his  own  behalf  and  at  his  option 
on  behalf  of  all  other  consumers  in  the 
province  or  a  class  thereof,  or  on  behalf 
of  designated  consumers  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  action  before  the  court. 

And  while  I'm  on  this  particular  point,  it  goes 
further  than  that.  In  section  24^and  this  is 
another  thing  that  ought  to  be  here  and  ain't- 
the  director,  the  man  the  minister  appoints 
and  who  has  general  overall  supervision  un- 
der this  legislation,  has  the  power  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 

Sometimes  the  costs,  the  intimidation,  the 
time  consumed  is  just  too  great  for  an  in- 
dividual citizen  to  take  up  the  cudgels  either 
on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  whole 
class.  And  in  this  legislation  the  government, 
the  director  himself,  recognizing  how  mon- 
strous the  practice  is  and  knowing  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  or  can  be  done  because  of 
lack  of  money  out  there,  moves  into  the 
situation. 

He  can  move  in  under  two  terms.  He  can 
initiate  it  or,  if  a  consumer  starts  the  action, 
he  can  come  and  place  himself  in  his  shoes 
and  carry  on  the  action  to  fruition,  and  relieve 
the  whole  burden  from  the  citizenry  at  large 
who  ought  not  to  have  the  main  responsibility 
for  enforcing  public  legislation  of  this  kind. 

It  should  devolve  upon  the  minister's  head 
and1  his  ministry  and  be  his  responsibility. 
The  minister  has  inspectors  on  staff;  he  has 
legal  counsel  at  his  behest.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why— in  selected  cases  admit- 
tedly—he ought  not  to  have  the  power  to 
conduct  the  proceedings  himself  and  take  them 
to  the  court  and  relieve  the  general  public. 
The  minister  does  it  in  terms  of  prosecutions, 
but  why  can't  he  pick  up  the  cudgels  with 
respect  to  the  civil  side  of  the  actions  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  head? 

Is  it  an  ingrained  conservatism?  Is  it  a 
fear  of  the  marketplace?  What  does  motivate 
him  in  these  several  regards?  It  seems  the 
strangest  hedging  and  hanging  back  over 
against  the  possibilities  of  his  office.  And  in 
terms  of  having  the  ministerial  responsibil- 
ity—not just  the  possibilities  but  the  actuality 
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of  the  present  day— in  mast  other  jurisdictions 
with  legislation  of  this  kind,  he  shucks  it  off, 
he  won't  move  into  the  area.  There  is  a 
temerity  that  approaches  pusillanimity  about 
the  whole  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Approaches  what? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  How  does  the  minister  like 
that  one? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —and  we  can't  give  him  any 
accolades  on  that  particular  one. 

The  class  at  Osgoode  Hall- well,  it's  a 
brief  submitted  to  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Clement, 
way  back  when,  from  the  students  up  there, 
"Aspects  of  Consumer  Protection  in  Ontario." 
I  won't  go  into  it  at  this  stage,  but  there's  a 
whole  section  on  class  actions  for  more  widely 
drawn,  for  more  preceptive  than  what  is  con- 
tained, if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  consumer  as- 
sociation brief,  as  to  the  ramification  of  class 
actions,  the  considerations  pro  and  con  and 
there  is  quite  an  impulse  there  to  get  you 
moving  in  this  particular  regard. 

In  the  consumer  association  brief  they  men- 
tion the  case  of  Farnham  and  Fingold,  where 
procedural  objections  had  people  jettisoned 
from  the  court.  In  that  particular  case  they 
permitted  a  class  action  because  the  class  as 
a  class  was  being  represented;  the  money 
was  owed  to  them  across  the  board.  But  the 
action  would  not  have  been  appropriate,  so 
the  Court  of  Appeals  said,  if  the  money  were 
owed  to  the  class  as  individuals;  they  would 
have  to  sue,  individually,  every  one  of  them 
in  this  particular  regard.  And  that  is  a  nice, 
subtle,  almost  evanescent  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  things,  Mr.  Speaker-money 
owing  to  a  class  as  a  class,  and  money  owing 
to  you  and  me  because  it  happens  to  be 
owing  to  you  and  me,  although  it  is  the 
same  money,  arising  out  of  the  same  technical 
transaction. 

I  don't  think  we  can  go  on  very  much 
loneer  in  that  particular  regard.  The  costs 
are  too  great,  the  multiplicity  of  actions  that 
the  court  takes  because  they  have  to  sue 
individually  is  too  great,  and  the  burden  on 
the  whole  judicial  establishment  is  too  great. 
The  minister  would  relieve  that. 

The  truth  about  that  is,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  minister  may  fear  an  inundation  of 
court  proceedings  if  he  opened  up  those 
gate*  Well,  they  are  not  sluice  gates.  After 
Michigan  introduced  its  class  legislation, 
which  is  very  much  broader  than  anything 
we  know,  with  respect  to  environmental  im- 
pact, the  most  cases  they  have  had  in  18 
months  is  37.    The  fear  of  the   courts   and 


the  judges,  and  the  reason  they  didn't  want 
to  pass  it  for  years  and  years,  was  that  thev 
couldn't  stand  the  burden  of  the  number  of 
actions  that  would  be  launched— the  courts 
couldn't  bear  it.  But  it  is  not  true.  When 
it  is  tested,  it  is  not  the  way  things  come  out. 

All  right,  next  item.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  that  we  will  have  to  take  up  in  the 
committee.  A  point  was  made  by  the  con- 
sumers' association  with  respect  to  section 
16(2),  which  says:  "A  regulation  .  .  .  may  be 
made  when  the  assemblv  is  recessed  or  not  in 
session  and  expires  with  the  prorogation  of 
the  resumed  session  ..."  would  nave  the 
minister  take  under  advisement  what  they 
say.  I  won't  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point  what  they  have  to  say  precisely  on  that 
objection.  I  tnink,  nevertheless,  it  is  well 
taken. 

The  powers  of  investigation  are  a  pretty 
broad  range,  and  this  kind  of  legislation  I 
find,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  questionable. 
Again,  I  don't  think  time  should  be  taken 
up  at  this  particular  point  in  second  reading 
to  go  into  them. 

The  cease-and-desist  orders  of  the  minister 
deserve  some  comment.  The  consumers'  asso- 
ciation— ves,  that  is  a  point  that  I  had  made 
previously,  but  let's  see  what  they  say. 

Although  a  consumer  may  request  an 
investigation,  he  or  she  has  no  right,  if 
the  director  refuses  to  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order.  This  is  improper,  as  the 
business  party  has  the  right  to  require  giv- 
ing it  at  the  tribunal  level.  There  should 
be  parity  of  relationships  in  this  particular 
regard. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  minister  why 
there  isn't. 

Back  to  the  brief.   It  says: 

We  feel  that  this  should  be  equalized, 
and  cou'd  be  by  allowing  the  person  pre- 
senting the  complaint  to  the  director  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  against  the 
reifusal  to  grant  an  order.  The  tribunal 
would  then  provide  a  hearing  to  both 
parties. 

The  BC  Act  makes  such  a  provision,  win 
doesn't  the  minister's?  Is  there  some  special 
reason?  Is  it  going  to  some  wav  upset  the 
apple  cart  or  in  some  way  dislocate  his  legis- 
lation? I  think  not.  I  couldn't  see  how  it 
possibly  would  have  that  effect. 

Well,  there  are  the  basic  things.  There 
should  be  a  provision  with  respect  to  restitu- 
tion arising  out  of  the  injunctive  power. 
Why  not,  again? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pardon  me.  I  missed 
the  member  there,  and  I  want  to  get  this— 
a  consumer  cannot  compel  the  director  to 
do  what? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  that  was  earlier.  I  was 
saying  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  The  member  said  it  two  or  three 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  it  is  in  the  Consumer 
Association  of  Canada  brief  at  page  5  that— 
I  am  sorry.  I  said  first  of  all  the  director  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  take  over  and  sue  in 
place  of,  in  the  shoes  of,  the  consumer.  That 
is  No.  1.  That's  fine.  All  right,  the  next  one  is 
on  page  4  of  the  consumer  brief.  I  will  read  it: 

Although  a  consumer  may  request  an  in- 
vestigation, he  or  she  has  no  right  if  the 
director  refuses  to  issue  a  cease-and-desist 
order.  This  is  improper.  As  the  business 
party  has  the  right  to  require  a  hearing  at 
the  tribunal  level,  we  feel  that  they  should 
be  equalized,  and  it  could  be  by  allowing 
the  person  presenting  the  complaint  to  the 
director  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
against  the  refusal  to  grant  an  order.  The 
tribunal  could  then  provide  a  hearing  to 
both  parties.  The  BC  Act  makes  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  the  highlights,  the  basic 
lines  and  the  chief  principles  contained  in  this 
legislation.  I  hope  and  trust  we  will  have  a  ball 
in  committee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  minister 
sums  up?  The  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Like  my  colleague  from 
Lakeshore,  while  I  agree  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  this  amending  legislation, 
I  too  have  difficulty  with  it  for  what  it  doesn't 
say  rather  than  what  it  does  say. 

My  colleague  wasn't  being  facetious  when 
he  said  he  was  troubled  with  the  fact  that  it 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  shortcomings  in 
transactions  between  lawyers  and  their  clients, 
or  insurance  adjusters  and  their  sort  of  clients. 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  Solicitors  Act  which 
does  provide  a  client  with  the  opportunity  to 
submit,  or  have  his  solicitor  submit,  a  bill  to  a 
tax  master  in  the  event  he  is  unsatisfied  with 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  ten- 
dered by  the  solicitor  to  his  client.  There  are 
a  good  many  people  who  aren't  aware  that  they 
have  the  right  to  do  that  under  the  Solicitors 
Act. 


II' ve  had  any  number  of  problems  as  the 
result  of  either  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  many  insurance  adjusters  to  go  to  bat  for 
those  who  are  the  purchasers  of  protection  by 
way  of  various  insurance  plans.  I  suppose  the 
minister  can  point  to  some  kind  of  legislation 
that  would  make  it  mandatory  that  insurance 
adjusters,  insurance  agents  and,  indeed,  in- 
surance companies  act  in  a  way  that  would  be 
generally  acceptable,  using  good  business  prac- 
tices and  fair  trade  practices,  where  the  con- 
sumer is  getting  a  fair  deal. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  embodied  in  this  Act,  be- 
cause it's  obvious  that  if  there  is  other  legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  take  care  of  some  of 
those  shortcomings,  obviously  it  isn't  working 
from  the  kind  of  problems  that  I'm  getting 
across  my  desk. 

I  want  to  get  into  other  things  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  shortcoming  under  these  amend- 
ments. I'm  going  to  use  a  specific  example  just 
to  illustrate  more  indelibly  what  Fm  talking 
about,  and  that  is,  where  you  get  someone 
who  sells  propane.  It's  usually  sold  in  100  lb 
metal  containers  or  bottles,  where  the  price  in 
one  location— to  use  round  figures,  and  I'm 
fairly  close  in  these  figures— is  $10,  while  50 
miles  down  the  road  the  same  product  in  the 
same  amount  from  another  company  is  $15. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  to  one  of  the  major 
companies,  I  suppose  it's  the  major  company 
in  Canada  which  carries  on  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, and  said:  "Why  is  it  necessary  for  you 
and  your  retailer  to  sell  this  product  for  $15 
when,  if  somebody  drives  50  miles  down  the 
road  he  can  buy  the  same  product  for  only 
two-thirds  of  that  amount  or  $10?"  The  reply 
that  I  got  back  from  this  major  supplier  in  tnis 
field  was:  "We  have  our  own  price  structure 
and  we  can  justify  it  right  down  the  line;  and 
if  your  constituent  can  do  better  by  driving 
50  miles  down  the  road,  we  suggest  he  do 
that." 

I  don't  think  this  is  acceptable.  I  think 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  competitors  usual- 
ly know  the  kind  of  business  they  are  in.  I 
don't  think  there  is  an  added  expense  of 
doing  business,  vis-a-vis  different  companies. 
I  think  that  if  there  are  inefficiencies  in  the 
matter  of  supply,  they  should  be  made  to 
shape  up  and  provide  that  product  at  a  price 
that  is  competitive. 

I  don't  think  it  should  be  necessary  for 
somebody  to  have  to  drive  50  miles  down  the 
road,  particularly  in  northern  Ontario,  just 
to  effect  a  fairly  substantial  saving.  I  think 
that  whatever  they  are  doing  it  should  be 
called  into  question  and  we  should  say:  "We 
think  that  you  should  be  able  to  do  much 
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boater."  Make  them  come  up  with  reasons  or 
some  kind  of  excuses  as  to  why  they  should 
not  do  it. 

That's  just  one  instance  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  minister's  attention.  I  have  two 
others.  One  of  them  involves  the  unavail- 
ability of  particular  products— something  that 
one  can  normally  purchase.  But  in  many  in- 
stances, for  whatever  reason,  either  the  major 
supplier  or  the  retailer  doesn't  think  it's  in 
his  interest  to  supply  it.  Therefore,  certain 
individuals  in  certain  places  throughout  the 
province  just  can't  buy  these  things  that 
people  take  for  granted  down  here. 

I  want  to  refer  to  two  specific  items.  The 
first  one  is  unleaded  gas.  We  have  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment,  telling  us  the  ad- 
vantages of  burning  unleaded  gasoline;  how 
much  it  improves  the  environment;  how  much 
cleaner  the  air  will  be;  and  how  much  better 
it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  The  authorities  who 
are  responsible  for  placing  controls  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  have  lowered  the  boom 
on  these  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
have  said  that  as  of  a  certain  time  the  emis- 
sions must  be  down  to  acceptable  standards. 
The  1975  models  have  installed  in  them 
something  that  they  call  a  catalytic  con- 
verter, which  will  permit  people  to  use  un- 
leaded gas. 

I  have  communities  in  my  riding  where 
the  population  runs  2,000,  2,500,  3,000.  They 
are  purchasing  new  automobiles  and  it  is 
rntety  mandatorv  that  you  burn  unleaded 
gas  due  to  the  kind  of  pollution  abatement 
equipment  that  is  standard  on  these  models. 
Yet,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  major 
companies— and  I'm  talking  about  Esso,  be- 
cause it's  the  one  that  I  know  about— Esso 
has  said  to  its  dealers  in  these  communities 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior:  "We 
are  not  going  to  supply  you  with  unleaded 
gas." 

They  really  don't  give  any  rhyme  or  reason 
other  than  to  say:  "You  must  have  brand 
new  tanks  and  you  must  flush  them  out.  If 
the  tank  that  you  are  going  to  dump  it  into 
has  been  used  for  another  kind,  another 
grade,  another  octane,  then  we  are  not  going 
to  dump  it  in."  Of  course,  this  isn't  a  reason 
for  not  doing  it;  it  is  just  an  excuse  why  they 
don't.  They  like  to  sell  in  volume,  and  what- 
ever excuses  they  give  are  certainly  not 
ptable. 

When  one  buys  a  1975  car  where  it  is 
absolutely   essential   that  one  have  unleaded 


gasoline,  why  should  he  be  penalized  just 
became  of  the  whims  of  some  large  company 
like  that?  If  the  government  is  asking  the 
automotive  industry  to  get  down  to  accept- 
able standards,  rmd  if  in  so  doing  they  have 
to  install  these  types  of  pollution  abatement 
equipment  which  necessitate  the  use  of  un- 
leaded gas,  somebody  in  this  government 
over  here,  and  I  think  it  is  this  ministry, 
should  demand  this  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers in  those  areas  where  they  are  being 
denied  this  serviee. 

Why  should  somebody  have  to  borrow 
somebody's  car,  drive  75  miles  down  the  road 
with  a  bunch  of  empty  cans,  load  up  with 
unleaded  gas  and  drive  back?  This  is  what 
is  going  to  happen.  There  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  1975  model  automobiles 
in  which  the  only  thing  one  can  burn  is  un- 
leaded gas  and  it  is  unavailable. 

I  want  to  get  the  minister's  attention.  Will 
my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  take  his  seat 
please? 

That's  one  of  the  bad  ones.  But  the  worst 
one  of  all,  I  just  found  out  this  afternoon. 
One  of  the  communities  in  northern  Ont 
is  having  a  particularly  difficult  time.  We  all 
know  which  it  is;  it's  Armstrong.  I  got  a  call 
from  there  shortly  after  the  question  period. 
It's  impossible  to  buy  coal  oil  in  Armstrong. 
Coal  oil  is  what  people  down  here  refer  to 
as  kerosene.  One  may  think  that  i.s  funny  and 
inconsequential— I  see  some  people  un'ler  the 
gallery  snickering  about  it  — but  Armstrong 
happens  to  be  a  place  where  they  don't  h 
something  as  elementary  as  electric  lights. 

In  the  west  end  of  Armstrong,  we  ha\» 
significant  number  of  people  who  don't  have 
any  electricity  because  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  which  generate  some  of  their  power 
by    diesel    generators,    won't    provide    it    to 
them,  and  the  old  abandoned  radar  base  will 
no    longer    supply    anybody    other    than    its 
traditional    customers    at   eight    cents    a    kilo- 
watt,   which    is    roughly    2Vfe    to    three    times 
what  you  and  I  pay  for  it  down  here,   Mr. 
Speaker.   They   won't  supply  it.    We   ha\  i 
significant    number    of   people    living   in    the 
west    end    of    Armstrong    who    have    to 
kerosene  for  lighting  purposes,  and  tin  \    <  an't 
buy  it. 

O-  ,i  say  it's  an  isolated  incident,  but 

this  is  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  pro\J 
of  opportunity,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1974, 
and    we    actually    have    conditions    like    that 
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prevailing.  I  suggest  to  this  minister  and  this 
ministry  that  those  are  the  areas  where  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  are  in  the  business  of  providing  a  serv- 
ice or  providing  goods  provide  those  services 
and  those  goods  at  a  price  that  people  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  go  on  at  any 
great  length— certainly  this  subject  isn"t  my 
forte— but  I  think  that  those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  should  be  in  legislation  like 
this  and  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  hope 
the  minister  and  his  director  will  get  in- 
volved in  when  this  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  quite  interested  in  this  legislation.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  pointing  out  a  severe  weakness 
in  the  bill  in  that  the  action  must  be  taken 
by  an  individual  citizen  and  that  the  director 
has  not  got  permission  or  is  not  instructed 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  citizens 
who  have  been  injured,  although  not  to  any 
great  significant  degree.  By  the  multitudes 
of  them  who  are  injured  it  does  turn  into 
quite  a  considerable  ripoff,  as  far  as  the  of- 
fending merchant  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  would  be  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
document  for  the  House  one  particular  case 
in  which  a  class  action  should  have  been 
taken.  The  minister  is  aware  of  this  particular 
complaint  which  I  registered  with  him.  It 
has  become  quite  a  famous  case  now.  It  has 
got  to  be  known  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  as 
the  big  ham  caper.  The  minister  will  recall 
that  on  Aug.  22  I  wrote  him  a  letter  which 
was  motivated  by  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
was  highly  incensed  at  what  he  considered 
to  be  false  advertising  and  false  packaging. 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  members  present  will  understand  the 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  letter  in  which  I  informed  the  minister  of 
my  complaint.  I  wrote  the  letter  with  great 
detail,  so  by  reading  it  I  think  everyone  will 
have  the  necessary  background  to  understand 
what  is  going  on.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  the  case  is  still  not  closed.  Even  as  late 
as  today,  Nov.  28,  we  still  haven't  got  the 
necessary  action  that  I  suspect  should  have 
taken  place. 


I  will  read  into  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  Clement, 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, dated  Aug.  22,  1974,  and  signed  by 
myself.  It  reads: 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  situation  in 
the  marketplace  has  not  improved  during 
your  tenure  of  office.  Even  despite  the 
presence  of  a  local  consumer  affairs  officer, 
I  still  continue  to  get  complaints  from  con- 
stituents who  are  offended  when  they  get 
ripped  off  by  some  of  our  merchants  and 
pedlars. 

It  was  only  after  having  contacted  the 
provincial  consumer  affairs  office,  the  fed- 
eral consumer  protection  office  and  the 
northern  affairs  office  that  this  constituent 
came  to  me  in  a  high  state  of  frustration. 
He  charges  that  the  Sudbury  Star  and  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  are  guilty  of  false 
advertising.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  an 
ad  which  appeared  on  page  6  of  the  Sud- 
bury Star,  dated  Aug.  19,  1974,  announcing 
Wool  worth's  $1.44  day.  It  seems  like  every- 
thing in  the  store  costs  $1.44  that  day. 
The  case  in  point  concerns  the  section  of 
the  ad  I  have  encircled,  "meat  counter, 
fine  ham,  $1.44  per  lb." 

Motivated  by  this  ad,  my  constituent 
journeyed  to  downtown  Sudbury  to  take 
advantage  of  this  terrific  bargain.  Upon 
seeing  what  they  offered  him  for  fine  ham, 
he  was  sorely  disillusioned  and  left  the  store 
without  having  purchased  this  product. 

His  next  move  was  to  go  through  the 
routine  of  contacting  several  governmental 
departments,  which  apparently  showed  lit- 
tle interest  in  his  predicament.  This  exer- 
cise also  caused  him  to  lose  faith  in  the 
•consumer  protection  services,  which  he 
knows  he  supports  from  his  tax  dollar,  and, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  whole  con- 
sumer protection  system  is  a  farce.  As  far 
as  the  last  statement  is  concerned  I  can 
agree.  A  tiger  without  teeth  is  a  useless 
animal. 

After  having  heard  this  dismal  story  of 
false  and  deceptive  advertising  and  dis- 
interested government  bureaucrats,  I  was 
motivated  to  look  into  the  situation  further. 
I  journeyed  to  downtown  Sudbury  and 
entered  the  establishment  of  Woolworth's, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Durham 
streets,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  down- 
town business  district.  As  I  approached 
the    meat    counter   apprehensively,    I    was 
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bombarded  by  placards  which  announced 
"Fine  ham,  $1.44  per  lb."  Unable  to  resist 
any  further,  I  strode  to  the  counter  and 
asked  for  half  a  pound  of  fine  ham.  To 
my  amazement,  the  clerk  extracted  from 
the  showcase  an  object  that  looked  suspici- 
ously like  bologna.  She  placed  this  in  her 
electric  meat-cutter  and  sliced  off  several 
slices  of  this  product.  I  paid  the  72  cents 
for  {his  package  and  proceeded  on  my 
way." 


The  plot  thickens,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:    It  is  6  o'clock.    Is  the  hon. 
member  about  finished  with  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Germa:   Yes.    I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:    That  won't  be  necessary. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

UNFAIR  SALES  PRACTICES  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury  East 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Sudbury,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sudbury,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  dinner 
break,  I  was  reading  into  the  record  a  case 
whereby  I  cite  a  weakness  in  the  bill,  in  that 
the  legislation  doesn't  provide  or  authorize  or 
direct  the  director  who  would  be  responsible 
for  enforcing  this  legislation  to  take  class  action 
against  a  merchant  who  may  have  offended 
against  thousands  of  people.  We  might  never 
know  how  many  thousands  could  have  been 
offended  against,  but  the  degree  of  damage 
to  each  individual  person  is  such  and  the 
financial  loss  is  such  that  this  person  is  not 
likely  to  take  action  through  the  courts. 

It  is  my  contention  that  unless  an  amend- 
ment is  made  to  the  bill  which  would  provide, 
direct  and  authorize  the  director  to  take  this 
action  on  behalf  of  many  citizens,  then  the 
bill  to  a  large  degree  will  be  pretty  well  use- 
less unless  there  is  a  major  offence  against 
one  particular  consumer.  I'll  continue  reading 
into  the  record  the  letter  of  complaint  which 
I  had  filed  with  the  minister,  dated  Aug.  22, 
1974,  and  I'm  quoting  from  the  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Upon  returning  to  my  office  at  252  Vic- 
toria St.  in  Sudbury  with  my  package,  I 
encountered  my  secretary,  Mary  Palakovich, 
and  without  telling  her  what  was  going  on 
I  induced  her  to  have  a  slice  of  the  meat 
from  the  package.  After  having  eaten  it, 
I  asked  her  what  she  thought  it  was.  She 
replied  that  it  was  some  kind  of  artificial 
chicken. 

Just  about  this  time,  Phil  Hall,  whom  I 
don't  believe  you  know,  entered  the  office 
and  also  sampled  the  product.  His  decision 
was  an  emphatic  bologna,  or  was  it  baloney? 
Roger  Couvrette  also  nappened  on  the  scene 
and  refused  to  make  an  evaluation  as  to 
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what  he  had  eaten.  I  am  also  undecided  as 
to  what  it  was,  but  it  does  not  appear  harm- 
ful to  humans. 

You  will  note  that  of  the  three  indepen- 
dent tasters,  none  of  them  ventured  to  guess 
that  this  was  ham  as  it  is  commonly  known 
iin  our  society. 

Acting  on  the  vague  premise  that  you 
might  want  to  analyse  this  product  and  de- 
termine if  indeed  tnis  is  a  case  of  false  ad- 
vertising, I  have  deposited  about  one-quar- 
ter pound  of  fine  ham  in  my  freezer  at  494 
Byng  St.  in  Sudbury.  This  sample  is  avail- 
able to  your  department  should  you  see  fit 
to  conduct  an  inquiry.  You  can  advise  whe- 
ther you  want  me  to  deliver  it  to  any  specific 
location,  or  one  of  your  agents  could  pick  it 
up  at  my  home.  Even  if  you  decide  not  to 
press  charges,  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that 
it  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to  deter- 
mine to  what  degree  Wool  worth's  has 
adulterated  the  word  "ham." 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  solve  the  big  ham 
caper,  you  will  be  endeared  in  the  hearts  of 
lalf  Ontario  residents.  I  expect  an  early  reply 
to  this  letter  as  I  am  not  sure  of  the  life  ex- 

Eectancy  of  the  sample  I  have  in  my  re- 
igerator. 

I  remain  yours  truly. 
It  was  signed  by  myself. 

This  gave  the  minister  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
what  the  nature  of  the  complaint  was  and  the 
total  value  that  is  involved  in  this  individual 
case,  which  happened  to  be  my  case.  It  was 
myself  who  bought  the  half  pound  of  ham. 
It  was  only  74  cents.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
I  or  any  other  constituent  or  resident  of 
Ontario  is  going  to  take  court  action  against  a 
company  like  Woolworth's  to  recover  or  re- 
gain 74  cents. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  en- 
forcement by  the  government  of  its  own  legis- 
lation, then  the  legislation,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns a  specific  item  such  as  that  which  I've 
recited,  would  just  be  hopeless. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  What  legislation 
should  we  move  under?  What  statute  do 
we  move  under  for  that  prosecution,  Mr. 
Speaker? 
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Mr.  Germa:  Well,  I'm  coming  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  get  a  response  from  the 
minister. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mislead- 
ing advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Under  what  statute? 
Let  the  member  tell  me,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Then  the  minister  had  better 
come  up  with  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  it  is  right  there. 
Look  at  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely 
what  we're  talking  about.  The  minister  inter- 
jects that  this  legislation  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  which  I  have  recited.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem, 
because  who  in  his  right  mind  is  going  to 
take  court  action  to  recover  74  cents,  when 
he  buys  ham  and  it  turns  out  to  be  bologna? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Oh, 
come  on! 

Mr.  Germa:  This  is  precisely  what  the 
man  bought.  No  one  is  going  to  take  action 
to  recover  74  cents. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Germa:  The  response  I  got  from  the 
minister  was  precisely  what  I  had  expected. 
He  had  said  in  the  House  before  that  he 
has  no  legislation  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Drea:    That's  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Germa:  But  I'm  also  surprised  at  the 
gobbledygook  and  the  curves  that  he  throws 
into  a  letter  addressed  to  myself,  dated  Aug. 
30.  I  quote  from  paragraph  2.  The  minister 
writes:  "As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  this 
ministry  has  no  authority  to  regulate  food 
prices  in  Ontario." 

Well,  at  no  time  in  my  letter  of  complaint 
had  I  mentioned  food  prices.  We  were  not 
complaining  about  the  price;  we  were  com- 
plaining about  having  been  sold  a  product 
labelled  ham  which,  in  fact,  was  not  ham, 
but  something  else.  Ham,  as  we  know  it  in 
this  society,  is  smoked  pork,  and  it  is  quite 
identifiable  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

But  then  the  minister  gives  me  this  curve 
about  food  prices  in  Ontario.  I  wasn't  com- 
plaining about  the  price.  It  was  probably  a 
good  price  as  pork,  but  it  certainly  wasnt  a 
good  price  as  ham.  This  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 


However,  the  minister  did  get  out  of  the 
action  by  saying:  "This  is  not  within  prov- 
incial jurisdiction  and  I  am  forwarding  your 
letter  of  complaint  to  Mr.  Ouellet  and  the 
federal  consumer  protection  branch."  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  minister  did  direct  the  com- 
plaint to  the  feds.  Now  the  feds  seem  a 
little  confused  as  well. 

But  before  we  go  to  the  feds,  in  order  to 
give  Woolworth's  a  chance  to  respond  I 
copied  Woolworth's  to  let  them  know  that 
I  had  lodged  a  complaint.  This  is  where 
the  individual  citizen  is  going  to  be  reluctant 
to  go  after  these  large  merchants,  because 
they  don't  take  lightly  or  kindly  to  someone 
interfering  in  their  business;  they  think  it  is 
their  own  private  affairs  the  way  in  which 
they  rip  off  the  public. 

Woolworth's  reacted  in  the  expected  fash- 
ion and  thev  passed  the  buck.  Their  letter 
tells  the  minister  that  they  have  contacted 
the  producer,  the  person  who  made  this  great 
huge  sausage  which  I  saw  labelled  as  ham. 
It  turns  out  that  the  producer  is  Northern 
Produce  of  308  Notre  Dame  Ave.  in  Sudbury, 
and  he  has  asked  Northern  Produce  to  attest 
to  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  of  this 
ham;  "fine  ham,"  they  call  it.  They  also  indi- 
cate they  will  co-operate  with  the  minister. 

Now  Northern  Produce,  after  they  have 
received  this  letter  from  Woolworth's  asking 
for  a  letter  which  would  adduce  that  this 
was  indeed  a  fine  product,  are  offended  AS 
well.  They  don't  believe  that  a  person  such 
as  myself,  or  any  consumer,  should  interfere 
with  their  selling  of  bologna  under  the  guise 
of  ham.  A  letter  is  addressed  to  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  from  Northern  Produce,  and  sign- 
ed by  Mr.  Paul  Soucy,  one  of  the  owners. 
The  last  paragraph  reads: 

We  have  noted  that  Mr.  Germa  feels  he 
bought  a  chicken-based  product  instead  of 
ham.  I  certainly  hope  he  knows  more 
about  the  political  atmosphere  in  our  ai 
than  he  seems  to  know  about  meat  pro- 
duce. 

Now.  what  kind  of  a  citizen  can  stand  up 
against  people  who  come  back  at  you  like 
that?  I  am  wise  enough  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  chicken  and  ham,  but  when  he 
puts  bologna  or  pork  sausage  in  and  tries  to 
tell  me  it  is  ham,  it  indicates  what  is  going 
on  in  the  marketplace.  These  people  will  go 
to  any  lengths  to  rook  a  customer,  even  to 
disguising  pork  sausage  with  huge  placards 
and  huge  newspaper  advertisements  which 
get  people  to  go  downtown  to  buy  an  item 
advertised  clearly  as  ham  which  has  been 
proven  not  to  be  ham. 
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Anyway,  this  thing  went  to  the  federal 
minister.  Now  here  is  where  the  gyrations 
really  start.  The  file  on  this  thing  is  about 
an  inch  thick  by  now.  Since  the  minister 
washed  his  hands  of  it  the  thing  has  been 
going  on  between  myself  and  the  feds,  and  I 
would  like  to  just  read  some  of  the  gyrations 
that  went  on  at  the  federal  level  when  one 
constituent  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a 
case.  It  seems  that  these  free  enterprise 
governments  of  ours  rely  on  the  old  theory 
that  "b.s.  baffles  brains."  Most  people,  after 
they  get  baffled  so  long,  just  walk  away  from 
the  complaint  and  say:  "Well  I  am  a  little 
poorer,  but  I  am  a  little  wiser."  That's  a 
very  expensive  way  to  get  an  education,  but 
unfortunately  many  consumers  have  to  get  it 
that  way. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a 
letter  I  have  here  addressed  to  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  of  Sudbury,  dated  Sept.  19.  It's 
signed  by  Ms.  D.  H.  Moore,  food  specialist. 
She  is  with  the  field  operation  services  for 
the  federal  Department  of  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs.  It  reads: 

This  is  to  confirm  our  conversation  on 
Sept.  10,  1974,  when  a  consumer  com- 
plaint concerning  advertising  the  above- 
mentioned    product    was    discussed. 

At  this  time  it  was  suggested  that  in 
future  this  product  be  advertised  as  fine 
ham  sausage  to  prevent  complaints  of  a 
similar  nature  occurring  again. 

Your  co-operation  would  be  appreciated. 

So,  they  have  been  issued  a  sort  of  half- 
hearted warning,  because  these  governments 
haven't  got  their  heart  in  controlling  these 
merchants.  They  believe  too  much  in  the  old 
free  enterprise  system,  and  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  fiddle  with  it. 

We  move  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Oct.  29 
and  we  have  another  letter  on  file.  It's  ad- 
dressed to  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  45  Elm 
St.,  Sudbury,  attention  of  Mr.  Lemieux,  and 
is  regarding  advertising  and  labelling  of  fine 
ham  sausage  schinkenwurst.  You  see,  we're 
making  progress,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  There's  a  name 
for  it  now. 

Mr.  Germa:  We've  got  away  from  fine 
ham,  now.  We're  into  schinkenwurst. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thought  it  was 
chicken. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  thought  it  was  chicken,  too, 
but  it's  schinkenwurst.  Anyway,  we're  defin- 
ing what  we're  up  against.  The  letter  is  to 
Woolworth's   and   is   signed  by   Ms.   Moore, 


food    specialist    with    the    federal    consumer 

protection  branch.  It  reads: 

Further  investigation  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned product  indicates  that  this  product 
is  not  made  from  ham  but,  instead,  from 
pork  and  pork  trimmings. 

In  light  of  these  findings  to  label  or 
advertise  this  product  as  fine  ham  sausage, 
or  schinkenwurst,  is  in  violation  of  section 
5(1)  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

No  objection  will  be  taken  to  labelling 
and  advertising  this  product  as  naming  the 
source  of  meat,  e.g.  pork  sausage.  Further 
advertising  and  labelling  should'  incorporate 
the  modified  common  name.  We  would 
appreciate  receiving  in  writing  your  inten- 
tions in  this  matter. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Ms.  Moore  and 
that  was  Oct.  29. 

The  plot  goes  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Oct. 
30  there  was  a  letter  to  Northern  Produce. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Northern 
Produce  was  the  butcher  shop  or  factory 
which  put  this  sausage  into  its  skin.  This 
letter  was  also  signed  by  Ms.  Moore  and  it 
reads: 

Re:  Fine  ham  sausage,  schinkenwurst: 
Recently,  we  have  received  consumer 
complaints  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
above-mentioned  product.  Investigations 
into  this  complaint  indicates  that  ham  is 
not  being  used  in  this  product.  Continued 
distribution  of  this  products  as  schinken- 
wurst, or  fine  ham,  violates  section  5(1) 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  No  objection 
would  be  taken  to  calling  this  product 
cooked  pork  sausage. 

Please  advise  of  your  intentions  in  this 
matter. 

Now,  the  backtracking  starts.  We  were  going 
along  pretty  good  there.  Two  warnings  were 
issued.  One  went  to  Woolworth's:  "You  can't 
call  this  stuff  schinkenwurst  because  it's  got 
no  ham  in  it,  and  you  can't  call  it  fine  ham 
because  it  isn't  schinkenwurst."  But  on  Nov. 
22,  a  further  letter  signed  by  Ms.  Moore, 
food  specialist  with  the  federal  Department 
of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs,  was  sent 
to  Northern  Produce: 

Re:  schinkenwurst:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  Nov.  5,  1975,  concerning  the 
common  name  of  your  schinkenwurst.  We 
have  received  the  facts  and  feel  that  if 
the  meat  content  of  this  product  does  con- 
tain 50  per  cent  fresh  pork  ham  and  does 
conform  to  the  traditional  recipe  for  schin- 
kenwurst, then  no  objection  would  be  taken 
to   selling   this   product   labelled   as    such. 
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We  caution  you,  however,  on  translating 
the  common  name  on  any  label,  advertise- 
ment or  bill  of  sale.  German  sausages  are 
usually  sold  by  their  German  names  and 
people  in  Canada  buy  these  products  ac- 
cording to  past  experience,  never  really 
knowing  what  meats  make  up  each  sausage. 
Trusting  this  will  solve  problems  arising 
in  the  past. 

So  we  don't  know  where  we  are  going  on  the 
schinkenwurst  problem.  If  it's  got  50  per  cent 
ham-^and  there's  a  big  "if"  there;  we  are  not 
sure  now.  We've  had  two  letters  which  said 
there  is  no  ham  in  it.  Therefore  we've  ab- 
rogated section  51  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  now  the  feds  are  starting  to  back 
off. 

Another  letter  in  my  file  was  written  prior 
to  the  last  one.  This  one  is  dated  Nov.  14, 
it's  addressed  to  myself  and  it's  signed  by 
Andre  Ouellet,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs.  When  I  received  this  letter 
I  was  quite  happy  to  see  that  the  minister 
had  agreed  with  me.  I'll  read  this  letter  into 
the  record: 

Dear  Mr.  Germa: 

Officials  of  my  department  have  now 
completed  their  investigation  of  the  ad- 
vertisment  which  you  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion concerning  a  product  described  as 
fine  ham,  which  appeared  in  the  Sudburv 
Star,  Monday,  Aug.  19,  1974. 

It  has  been  confirmed  that  the  product 
in  question  was  actually  pork  sausage  and 
not  ham,  as  described.  Both  manufacturer 
and  retailer  have  been  advised  that  the 
label  and  advertisements  were  in  violation 
of  section  51  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
both  have  received  official  warnings. 

Andr£  Ouellet. 

[  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  that  the 
federal  government  is  being  quite  lenient.  We 
don't  know  how  many  people  Woolworth's 
hooked  on  that  Aug.  19  day  when  it  was 
selling  sausage  under  the  guise  of  ham.  There 
could  have  been  10,000  Sudburians  who 
bought  this,  thinking  that  they  were  buying 
ham. 

This  is  where  the  bill  is  weak,  where  it 
doesn't  provide  for  the  government  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  people  who  will 
not;  and  they  should  not,  because  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  court  proceedings 
and  hazards  of  going  through  the  courts. 
People  just  don't  have  that  kind  of  money  to 
police  these  merchants.  We  know  they  are 
doing  it  every  day  of  the  week.  For  every  one 
that's  brought  to  the  minister's  attention  there's 
another  100  that  go  unnoticed. 


This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  the  cases 
that  come  to  our  attention.  Unless  prosecutions 
take  place  and  these  people  are  penalized  as 
an  example  to  other  persons  in  the  business, 
then  it's  going  to  continue  on  and  this  bill, 
which  the  minister  is  so  proud  of,  will  have 
very  little  or  no  effect  on  what's  going  on  in 
the  marketplace.  I'm  disillusioned  ny  the  bill. 
but  I  have  to  vote  for  it,  because  there  is  a 
modicum  of  protection  there  that  we  didn't 
have  before.  But  it's  very,  very  little  as  far  as 
an  individual  case  like  that  is  concerned. 

The  latest  action  on  the  fine  ham  caper  is 
that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Ouellet,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Corporate  and  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
have  demanded  that  he  take  court  action 
against  Northern  Produce,  the  manufacturer 
of  this  sausage,  and  against  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  until  such  time  as  he  takes  that 
action,  I  just  don't  think  that  our  governments 
are  doing  the  proper  thing  by  the  consumers 
in  the  province.  I  would  implore  the  minister 
to  consider  making  an  amendment  to  this  Act 
which  would  cover  a  case  such  as  I  have  re- 
cited here.  No  one  is  going  to  take  action  when 
he  is  only  offended  against  to  that  small  finan- 
cial degree.  We  need  an  amendment  to  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  director  to  take  action 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  ex- 
press one  idea  to  the  Ottawa  minister,  through 
you,  in  connection  with  consumer  protection, 
which  I  find  is  not  explicit  in  this  bill.  That  is 
in  connection  with  the  whole  problem  of 
packaging.  The  minister  knows,  as  we  all  do, 
how  packaging  has  been  built  up  over  the  past 
few  years  to  buffalo  the  consumer.  Weights  and 
measures— instead  of  pound  packages  or  pack- 
ages of  certain  dimensions,  we  find  that  those 
packages  are  all  kinds  of  sizes  and  weights. 
Soapflakes  are  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  consumer  can  compare  prices  ade- 
quately on  these  particular  boxes. 

I  know  some  progress  has  been  made  at  the 
federal  level,  and  perhaps  the  minister  can  co- 
operate with  his  federal  counterpart  in  this 
regard.  I'm  thinking  of  cheese  packages,  for 
example.  It  used  to  be  that  a  pound  of  cheese 
was  a  pound  of  cheese— 16  oz.  Then  it  became 
15  oz  and  14  oz;  and  now  it  is  12  oz.  Of  course, 
as  the  weight  went  down,  the  price  went  up, 
or  remained  constant.  That's  one  way  of  rais- 
ing prices.  Cookies  used  to  be  in  pound  pack- 
ages, too;  now  we  get  7%-oz  and  15-oz  pack- 
ages and  that  sort  of  thing.  When  you  get  into 
the  halves,  it's  almost  impossible  for  the  con- 
sumer to  compare  prices  in  any  meaningful 
way. 
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The  reason  I  raise  this  is  that  we  will  be 
going  into  the  metric  system  before  too  long 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  minister,  in  co-operation  with 
the  feds,  to  do  a  meaningful  job.  A  great  deal 
of  the  canning  and  packaging  in  Canada  is 
done  right  here  in  this  province;  so  we  have  a 
lever  to  work  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
enter  the  metric  age,  we  can  mandate  that 
packages  should  all  be  a  certain  weight,  a 
certain  quality  or  whatever  it  may  be.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  certain  number  of  litres 
shouldn't  be  standard,  or  a  certain  number  of 
grams,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  These 
packages  could  be  standardized  in  such  a  way 
that  the  consumer  could  look  at  them  and  com- 
pare the  prices  of  various  brands. 

I  throw  this  out  to  the  minister  as  a  possi- 
bility, that  as  we  change  over  to  the  metric 
system,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  and 
proper  time  to  face  up  to  this  whole  problem 
and  to  do  a  real  job  in  the  whole  field  of 
packaging.  I  ask  the  minister  to  take  that  under 
consideration  and  to  incorporate  it  at  the 
proper  time  into  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate? 
The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  hope  is  that  legislation  of  this 
soit  will  be  effective  without  having  a  tre- 
mendous bureaucracy  involved  with  it.  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  my  colleague 
that  although  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  one 
we  have  to  agree  with,  it  isn't  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  way  of  implementing 
protection  for  consumers.  There  is  also  go- 
ing to  be  duplication,  and  I  have  brought  to 
the  minister's  attention  the  concerns  of  peo- 
ple in   industries  that  are  already  regulated. 

My  feeling  is  that  basically  the  most  effec- 
tive legislation  is  that  whereby  we  have  a 
group  that  includes  industry,  consumers  and 
those  people  given  the  legislative  power  to 
actually  protect  the  public.  Most  of  industry 
is  usually  legitimate,  and  industry  itself 
knows  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  It's  how  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  not  dealing  fairly  with 
the  public  that  is  the  major  problem;  it's  a 
problem  to  those  in  business  who  are  anxious 
to  keep  the  standards  high. 

I  think  this  method  of  enforcing  it  is 
going  to  be  cumbersome  and  ineffective.  I 
say  "cumbersome  and  ineffective"  because, 
in  connection  with  new  car  sales  I  have 
brought  to  the  minister's  attention  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  been  trying  for  years  to 
obtain  satisfaction  in  connection  with  an 
imdercbatmg  job   to   his   truck.    He  dealt  as 


best  he  could  with  the  company,  without 
success.  He  went  to  the  ministry  for  help, 
but  the  ministry  was  completely  ineffective 
in  helping  him  deal  with  the  company.  This 
man  didn't  have  the  resources  himself  to  sue. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment mechanism  here  that  won't  be  nearly 
as  effective  as  a  mechanism  where  it's  in- 
cumbent on  the  industry  to  perform  or  be 
subject  to  the  minister's  response  in  some 
other  way.  I  think  that  is  far  more  effective. 
It  is  also  evident  in  connection  with  the 
securities  industry,  where  the  major  respon- 
sibility has  been  assigned  to  the  industry 
itself,  and  the  public  has  representation  — 
although  at  this  point  I  don't  think  it  has 
adequate  representation  —  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  investment  dealers' 
councils. 

But  I  feel  that  is  the  way  to  go  because 
it's  in  the  interest  of  the  legitimate  people 
who  are  in  a  majority  in  these  situations 
that  industry  do  a  job.  It's  much  easier  far 
the  minister  to  correct  the  situation  when 
the  minister  has  a  knowledgeable  group  to 
work  through.  So,  although  I  support  the 
principle  of  the  bill— we  all  do  as  a  matter 
of  fair  trade  practice— I  just  cannot  see  that 
this  is  going  to  do  the  job  that  is  hoped  for. 
It  will  be  very  costly  and  if  the  previous 
legislation  of  this  sort  is  an  example- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He's  got  a 
lot  more  faith  in  industry  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  may  have  a  lot  more  faith 
in  industry  than  the  member  has,  but  I  find 
that  industry  is  not  much  different  from  any 
of  us  in  any  walk  of  life,  whether  we  be  in 
politics  or  the  church.  We  have  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  life  who  would  like  to  take  shortcuts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member's  position  is  in- 
credible. How  does  industry  administer  a  bill 
like  this?  It  covers  the  whole  range  from 
farmer  to  consumer. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What's  that?  Sure,  it  covers 
the  whole  range. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
major  problems  that  we  have  can  be  covered 
through  industry  policing  with  legislative 
backup  to  ensure  that  it  is  done,  and  it  can 
be  done  far  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
than  it  will  be  through  another  bureaucracy. 
As  for  most  of  these  damed  bureaucracies, 
all  they  do  is  frustrate  the  ones  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  decent  job,  and  those  who  want 
to  cheat  can  always  find  a  way  around  it. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member's  got  a  Polly- 
anna  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
this  bill  but  I  must  confess  that  I  express 
some  of  the  concerns  of  other  members  of 
the  House  of  all  political  parties  insofar  as 
the  shortcomings  are  concerned  in  terms  of 
merchandising  and  packaging  in  the  current 
era. 

My  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay  was  con- 
cerned about  getting  the  lead  out  of  his  gas 
and  I  can  appreciate  that  concern. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  must  be  care- 
ful how  he  says  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury, of  course,  was  concerned  about  schin- 
kenwurst,  and  the  member  for  Yorkview 
about  the  size  of  the  packages. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    And  "emphatic  bologna." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  min- 
ister doesn't  believe  in  it.  He  told  me  that 
in  his  estimates. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  made  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion in  terms  of  the  current  practice  to 
convert  to  the  metric  system.  I  think  it's  time 
that  we  had  some  uniformity  in  terms  of 
contents  of  packaging  so  that  the  consumer 
will  know  precisely  the  quantity  of  what  he 
is  buying.  It  becomes  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult every  day.  If  you  buy  two,  then  you 
figure  that  you  may  get  more  or  less  than 
you  get  witn  a  bigger  one,  and  by  the  time 
you  start  converting  and  bringing  out  the 
calculators  it's  just  chaotic.  I  certainly  have 
sympathy  for  the  shopper. 

Mr.  Young:  Sometimes  the  bigger  ones  are 
more  expensive  than  the  little  ones. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  correct,  that's 
absolutely  correct.  When  you  start  convert- 
ing you  find  that  when  you  think  you  are 
getting  a  bargain,  you  really  are  not,  you 
are  being  cheated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  a  particular  concern  in  terms  of 
these  plastic  garbage  bags.  I  remember  many 
years  ago  when  they  first  came  on  the  market 
the  manufacturers  of  these  bags  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  con  the  municipalities 
into  permitting  these  to  be  used  for  garbage 
containers.   In  those  days  the  municipal  by- 


laws provided  for  garbage  cans  with  tight- 
fitting  metal  lids.  Once  they  distributed  some 
of  these  bags  free,  and  of  course  they  were 
bags  that  were  of  sufficient  strength  that 
even  Eddie  Shack  couldn't  kick  his  way  out  of. 
But  today,  before  you  deposit  any  garbage 
in  the  bag,  if  your  finger  happens  to  touch 
it,  it'll  poke  right  through  the  thing.  Of 
course,  so  will  the  corners  of  boxes  or  any- 
thing else.  To  me  it  is  just  a  sheer  fraud 
perpetrated  on  the  public  to  permit  this  very 
poor  quality  of  garbage  bag  to  be  marketed 
in  this  day  and  age. 

So  these  are  areas  that  I  think  should  be 
looked  into  so  that  the  consumer  is  pro- 
tected. We  are  getting  more  and  more  of 
this  type  of  thing.  I  think  it's  becoming  even 
more  important  to  be  ever  vigilant  to  protect 
the  unwary  consumer,  not  only  in  the  matters 
I  have  mentioned  this  evening  but,  of  course, 
in  the  whole  field  of  consumer  items. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  a  wonderful  thing  the  On- 
tario Legislature  is  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  bill  and  point  out 
to  the  minister  some  areas  in  which  I  am 
concerned.  The  first  I  would  make  mention 
of  is  the  foreign  automobile.  The  purchaser 
of  that  vehicle  has  no  idea,  or  quite  often 
has  no  idea  as  to  the  year  of  make.  That 
automobile  could  have  been  made  in  Japan 
in  1971.  It  comes  into  this  country;  it's  a 
new  vehicle  and  it  has  never  been  used.  It 
has  been  parked  in  some  parking  lot  either 
over  there  or  back  here.  It  would  be  sold 
back  in  Ontario  as  a  new  vehicle  and  really 
it  is  a  new  vehicle,  meaning  it  has  never 
been  used.  But  there  is  no  way  of  the 
individual  telling  whether  that  happens  to  be 
a  1971,  1972,  1973,  or  even  a  1974  model 

Mr.  Renwick:    Is  that  important? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  he  gets  rooked  on  the 
trade-in. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  member  suggesting 
there  are  false  representations  made? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:   Yes,  I  am. 

An  hon.  member:  The  same  thing  happens 
with  a  television  set  or  an  appliance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
important  from  the  misrepresentation  angle, 
but  also,  as  they  progress,  these  models  have 
certain  safety  features  on  them.  The  individ- 
ual buying  that  automobile  assumes  that  these 
safety  features  are  on  and  doesn't  realize, 
even  though  it  may  be  a  new  vehicle,  it 
could  be  three  years  old,  and  these  features 
are  not  included  on  the  vehicle.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minister  should  expect 
or  maybe  even  issue  a  mandate  to  the  indus- 
try to  date  the  model,  in  other  words,  that 
the  date  be  on  the  appliance  or  at  least  the 
year  of  manufacture. 

You  buy  a  TV  set  in  town  here,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  you  don't  know  quite  often  whether 
you  are  buying  a  1974  model  television  set 
or  a  1972  model  that  has  never  been  removed 
from  the  crate.  There  could  be  substantial 
difference  between  the  two  television  sets. 
That  same  thing  could  be  true  for  almost  any 
type  of  electric  appliance.  In  my  estimation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  a  dating  pro- 
cedure so  that  a  purchaser  of  the  appliance 
or  the  vehicle  by  looking  at  the  vehicle  can 
easily  know  the  date  of  manufacture  or  the 
mcxlel  date,  if  they  don't  use  the  manu- 
facturing date.  I  would  prefer  the  calendar 
date  for  the  manufacture  of  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  problem  does  arise  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  vehicle.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  perform  in  a  certain  fashion.  In 
the  meantime,  if  he  is  buying  it  on  credit  the 
individual's  note  is  immediately  sold  to  a 
finance  company.  He  can't  bring  the  car  back 
to  the  dealer  quite  often  because  it's  the 
finance  company  that  has  the  vehicle  and, 
as  a  result,  he  finds  himself  having  to  pay 
for  the  vehicle.  He  can't  turn  it  back  in.  He 
is  sort  of  trapped. 

I  have  noticed  one  of  the  states  in  the  US 
has  a  sort  of  an  auto  lemon  bill.  In  other 
words,  if  you  buy  the  vehicle  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  lemon,  then  you  simply  have 
recourse  right  to  the  manufacturer  rather 
than  through  a  series  of  finance  companies, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

These  are  the  few  comments  that  I  wanted 
to  make  to  the  minister.  I  am  concerned  with 
this  and  I  hope  there's  some  way  of  pre- 
venting   this    type    of   misrepresentation    and 

fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  I 
have  just  had  a  note. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  it  from?  Who  is 
she? 


Mr.  Renwick:  Isn't  that  terrific?  I  didn't 
think  anybody  knew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
bill  and  I  am  absolutely  delighted  that  so 
many  members  have  filled  in  the  time  until 
I  could  have— 

Hon.  Mf.  Clement:  I'm  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  but  I  am  after  the  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  that  what  the  minister 
thinks  we  were  doing,  filling  in  the  time 
until  he  got  around  to  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  well,  that's  my  form  of 
egotism. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  would  the  hon. 
member  continue  with  this  debate  on  the 
principle? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  narcissism  in  the  Legis- 
lature has  no  place. 

Mr.  Renwick:  May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  say  that 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  bill  that  I  have  had  as 
much  difficulty  with?  The  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  theory  of  consumer  protection,  makes  us 
all  glow,  if  anything.  We  all  think  it  must 
of  necessity  be  good  because  the  ministry 
brings  in  a  bill  dealing  with  unfair  trade 
practices  in  sales  to  consumers.  I  am  im- 
mensely concerned  and  I  want,  on  one  of 
the  few  occasions  when  I  do  it  in  the  House, 
to  talk  in  a  sort  of  semi-legal  sense.  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  consumer  law  field 
is  compounding  immense  complexity  upon 
what  was  an  already  unsatisfactory  system, 
and  not  providing  the  kind  of  solution  that 
we  want  to  provide. 

I  think  there  is,  in  fact,  something  wrong 
about  the  motivations  that  lead  government 
to  introduce  consumer  legislation.  I  think 
there  is  an  element  of  hypocrisy  to  it.  I 
think  there  is  an  element  of  trying  to  respond 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  something  called 
a  consumer  demand,  without  ever  being  able 
to  isolate  what  the  consumer  wants  or  is  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  takes  money  away  from  law- 
yers. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  part  of  my  problem. 
Part  of  my  problem  is  I  don't  think  under 
this  bill  that  the  minister  is  taking  any  money 
away  from  lawyers.  As  usual,  that  erudite 
profession  to  which  the  minister  and  I,  and 
my  colleague  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore, 
and  others  belong  is  also  an  arcane  profes- 
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sion,  and  the  bill  is  replete  with  terms  which 
are  going  to  cause  immense  difficulty  for  the 
courts,  immense  difficulty  for  the  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  of  goods  across  the 
country,  and  immense  difficulty  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  why  I  feel 
those  difficulties  are  going  to  take  place.  I 
think  the  consumer  is  going  to  believe  that 
this  bill  in  some  way  protects  him.  But  it  is 
my  guess  that  by  the  time  any  consumer  tests 
the  bill  in  a  court  or  before  the  tribunal  that 
is  set  up  under  the  Act  or  through  the  direc- 
tor who  is  responsible  for  it  in  its  applica- 
tion, he's  going  to  find  that  if  he  goes  through 
the  courts  it's  immensely  complicated,  im- 
mensely erudite  and  immensely  expensive  for 
him  to  establish  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
kind  of  protection  that  he  wants.  So  I  think— 
and  I  will  come  back  to  it— it  is  an  immensely 
elaborate  bill  from  that  viewpoint. 

The  second  thing  that  bothers  me— and  I'll 
come  back  to  each  of  these  again— is  that  the 
bill  is  replete  with  terms  which  already  have 
fixed,  traditional,  legal  interpretative  use  as 
to  what  the  words  mean.  In  a  funny  sense  I'm 
not  criticizing  the  ministry  this  time,  but  what 
I'm  saying  is  that  we  are  using  terms  which 
already  have  historic  meanings  which  the 
judges  are  going  to  be  impelled  to  use  and 
compelled  to  use  in  interpreting  what  the  bill 
is  about.  And  we  have  constitutional  problems 
with  respect  to  the  whole  question  of  the  doc- 
trine of  mens  rea  or  the  guilty  knowledge 
intent.  The  confusions  are  immensely  great  in 
the  legal  field  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

I'm  one  of  the  ones  who  believes  that  On- 
tario has  to  give  the  initiative  in  many  of  these 
fields  and  should  not  allow  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  play  games  in  jurisdictions  that  we 
can  deal  with  much  more  effectively  than  they 
can.  And  we  must  recognize  that  there's  a 
government  in  Ottawa  very  aggressive  in  en- 
croachment upon  the  provincial  system.  We 
have  to  play  our  role  in  making  certain  that 
things  of  local  concern  and  local  contractual 
arrangements  are  not  overridden  by  Ottawa. 
So  we've  got  that  kind  of  complex  of  legal 
problems. 

Then  I  think  the  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  entitled 
to  think  that  somewhere  there  is  enough  wit 
and  wisdom  among  the  ministries  of  consumer 
and  commercial  relations  across  the  country, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  that  there 
would  be  some  uniformity  in  what  they're 
saying.  And  there  is  no  uniformitv.  The  minis- 
ter would  obviously  have  more  expert  infor- 
mation than  I  would  have.  The  onlv  bills  I 


have  looked  at  and  tried  to  compare  with  the 
bill  which  the  minister  has  introduced  are  the 
bill  introduced  in  Alberta  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  British  Columbia.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  another  bill  in  Saskatchewan 
or  Manitoba  or  in  any  of  the  provinces  to  the 
east,  but  in  any  event  I  have  the  three  bills. 

What  worries  me  about  the  bills,  when  \ou 
try  to  read  them,  is  that  there  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  language  but  there  appears  to  be  an 
inability  of  the  ministries  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  same  bill,  in  the  same  terms,  when  they 
are  directed  to  the  same  end.  The  similarities 
are  many  in  the  language  of  the  bill  in  Alberta, 
which  was  introduced  quite  recently,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  I  don't  think  is  law 
in  British  Columbia  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  language  of  the  bill  which  the  minister  has 
introduced.  There  are  immense  similarities  in 
wording,  but  they  go  at  it  in  kind  of  a  funny, 
different  way,  which  provides  an  absolute  field 
day  for  the  courts,  great  difficulties  for  the 
consumers  and  an  immense  field  for  the  legal 
staff  of  the  corporations  to  spend  their  time 
trying  to  understand  what  the  distinctions  are 
between  the  federal  legislation,  which  touches 
upon  some  of  these  areas,  the  Ontario  legisla- 
tion, the  Alberta  legislation  and  the  British 
Columbia  legislation.  Those  matters  reallv  con- 
cern me  immensely. 

I  was  asking  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  about  the  minister's  intentions  with 
the  bill,  and  I  understand  it  is  going  out  to  a 
standing  committee.  I  earnestly  ask  the  minis- 
ter to  invite— for  one  of  the  few  occasions 
when  I  think  they  have  a  preponderantly  im- 

Eortant  role  to  play— to  invite  the  professors 
om  the  law  schools  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  come  and  play  an  important  role  in  the 
activity  of  that  committee.  I  think  we  have  the 
same  sort  of  obligation  in  this  field  as  we  have 
in  the  securities  field  to  front-run  the  standards 
of  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

I  can't  understand  why,  if  the  ministei 
has  been  in  consultation  with  his  col]eagu<  S 
in  British  Columbia  and  in  Albert. i,  an  '  per- 
haps in  the  other  provinces,  there  isn't  a  uni- 
form bill.  I  think  this  matter  is  one  of  the 
fields  of  great  difficultv  that  should  be  tin- 
subject  of  a  uniform  bill. 

I  don't  know  all  of  the  professors  at  all  oi 
the  law  schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
who  could  contribute  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  b< 
OUfly  consider  inviting  one  professor,  like 
Prof.  Ziegel  from  Osgoode  Hall  at  York 
University- 
Mr.  Drea:  I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  win  ? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  —and  Prof.  Trebilcock,  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  law  school.  They 
must  have  counterparts  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  at  Queen's  University  and 
at- 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Carle- 
ton. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  at  Carleton,  who  can 
deal  with  this  type  of  question.  We  have  the 
possibility,  and  I  emphasize  to  the  minister 
only  the  possibility,  of  introducing  legislation 
that  will  help  the  consumer.  Otherwise  we 
are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  a  trap  opera- 
tion, suggesting  there  are  remedies  when 
there  really  aren't  remedies  because  of  the 
costs  involved,  because  of  the  immense  com- 
plication of  the  legal  terminology  which  is 
used  in  the  bill  and  because  of  the  proce- 
dures which  have  got  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  emphasize  it. 

Now  I  don't  suggest  I  know  the  answers. 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  know  how  one  in 
fact  provides  a  speedy,  effective,  inexpensive 
solution  to  consumer  problems  for  those 
persons  in  society  who  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  ordinary  citizens,  buy  an  article  in  a  store 
or  through  representations  made  by  sale,  or 
through  any  of  the  so-called  wholesale  out- 
lets that  abound  on  the  periphery  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  so  that  they  can 
say:  "I  didn't  get  what  I  wanted";  or  "It 
doesn't  work";  or  "It  broke";  or  one  of  the 
other  things  which  are  involved  in  it  and  get 
some  satisfaction. 

I  think  probably  related  to  my  concern 
about  this  is  the  fact  that  the  minister  has 
seen  fit  to  throw  this  bill  into  the  assembly, 
when  we  don't  have  the  warranty  bill.  There 
has  been  a  green  paper  and  immense  input 
by  all  sorts  of  people  on  the  matter  of  war- 
ranties, which  can  be  sorted  out  because  it 
is  a  different  kind  of  thing.  It  is  possible  to 
devise  the  basic  form  of  a  warranty  which 
accompanies  goods  and  to  establish  where 
variations  can  be  made  and  can  be  standard- 
ized. That's  possible,  because  people  will 
understand  and  use  that.  But  we've  had  the 
green  paper  on  warranties  and  we've  had  the 
hearings  across  the  province  in  connection 
with  that,  but  we  don't  see  the  bill. 

I  may  have  missed  a  beat  somewhere 
along  the  line.  I  know  of  nothing  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  which  led  up  to  the  introduction 
of  Bill  55.  As  I  say,  I  may  be  quite  wrong. 
Maybe  there  was  some  kind  of  a  document 
distributed  to  explain  this  bill.  Mavbe  there 
were  public  hearings,  although  I  don't  re- 
member  having   heard   about    them.    Maybe 


this  is  just  a  response  which  the  government 
feels  it  must  make  to  something  called  con- 
sumer pressure,  without  really  having 
thought  it  through. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  everybody 
who  is  going  to  be  involved  in  this  bill.  I'm 
concerned  about  the  lawyers  in  the  sense 
that  while  they  will  charge  fees,  they  won't 
be  able  to  explain  to  their  clients  what  it 
means  or  what  they're  going  to  be  able  to 
expect  when  they  go  to  court,  which  is  the 
basic  function  of  a  lawyer  with  respect  to 
lawsuits. 

I  don't  think  it  is  possible  for  a  supplier 
of  goods  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  his 
employees  or  agents,  to  understand  clearly 
what  they  are  required  to  do  except  to  be 
honest.  The  definition  of  the  term  "supplier" 
raises  a  very  serious  legal  problem  in  the 
whole  context  of  this  bill. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  consumer, 
when  he  sees  this  bill  and  tries  to  under- 
stand it,  who  will  possibly  understand 
whether  or  not  he's  got  a  legal  remedy  in- 
volved in  it,  without  going  to  see  a  lawyer. 
I  don't  think  he  will  have  any  sensation  that 
he  is  being  presented  with  an  inexpensive, 
efficient  method  of  deciding  a  consumer  com- 
plaint. I  think  we're  involved  in  a  kind  of 
marshmallow  world  of  traditional  legal  con- 
ceptions that  aren't  going  to  help  the  con- 
sumer at  all. 

In  dealing  with  this  government,  we  are 
always  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  white 
Liberal  approach  of  my  friends  on  the  right, 
who  think,  with  reservations,  that  this  is 
good  legislation,  and  our  view,  which  is  as 
pure  as  the  driven  snow,  that  it's  generally 
suspect  legislation  which  comes  from  the 
government  because  they  don't  really  have 
any  fundamental  concern. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
NDP  members  don't  know  what  their  views 
are. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  my  colleague  from  Lake- 
shore  said  on  the  building  code,  as  a  socialist 
you  don't  stand  and  fight  the  government  on 
the  building  code.  And  I  guess  I  don't  stand 
and  fight  the  government  on  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  possible,  by  very  tough,  disci- 
plined, rigid  and  expert  work  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  produce  a  good  bill.  I  don't  give 
a  damn  about  the  partisan  political  aspect. 
I  think  this  bill  is  not  good.  I  think  it  is 
terribly  difficult  and  awkward  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Drea:    Just  lawyers'  fees. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  friend  from  Scarbor- 
ough Centre,   the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
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the  minister,  and  I  basically  are  talking  the 
same  language,  I  think,  about  consumer 
protection. 

Mr.  Drea:  No  way! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  perhaps  I  gave  him 
credit  where  credit  wasn't  due. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Right 
on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  give  olive  branches  to 
the  generalissimo. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  not  speaking  to  the 
parliamentary  assistant  in  his  personal  capac- 
ity with  the  heavy  responsibility  that  has 
been  imposed  on  him  by  the  government  to 
take  on  this  role.  What  I'm  concerned  about 
is  the  former  person  of  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  who  appeared  at  Osgoode 
Hall  seminars  on  consumer  protection- 
Mr.  Drea:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  law  school  on  consumer  protection 
matters.  He  was  asking  for  a  simplistic, 
readily  available,  inexpensive  and  speedy  solu- 
tion to  consumer  problems  where  people  ex- 
pend X  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    He  means  simple-minded. 

Mr.  Drea:    We  gave  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Okay,  all  I'm  saying  is  that 
at  that  particular  point  in  time  the  member 
and  I  responded  that  we  were  talking  about 
the  same  thing.  And  this  bill  doesn't  do  it, 
because  this  bill  is  back  into  a  world  which 
is:  "What  is  wrong  with  the  legal  system?" 
—that  we  can't  deal  with  modern  problems 
because  we  don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
them. 

I  want  to  spend  just  a  couple  of  minutes 
on  this.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  the  law  of  the 
sale  of  goods.  I've  advised  many  people  on 
many  problems  on  which  I'm  not  an  expert, 
and  I'm  not  an  expert  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  the  minister 
that  we  have  had  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
since  1893,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  Sale  of  Goods  Act.  It  was  modeled  upon 
the  United  Kingdom's  Sale  of  Goods  Act  of 
1892,  which  was  a  codification  at  that  time 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods  as 
it  has  grown  up  in  the  marketplace.  I  think 
that's  a  fair  statement.  It  was  a  codification 
of  the  common  law,  which  Lord  Mansfield 
and  a  number  of  people  had  introduced  from 


the  concepts  of  the  marketplace  into  what  a 
buyer  and  seller  could  expect  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  law  governing  their  relationship 
of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  goods.  It  has 
stood  the  test  a  long  time. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  want  to  first  say  to  the 
minister:  I  don't  understand;  I  don't  know 
what  the  relationship  of  this  Act  is  to  the 
law  in  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  And  there  is  no  indication  that 
anybody  can  solve  that  problem. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that 
terms  are  used  in  this  Act  which  have  rela- 
tionship to  other  statutes.  When  I  looked  at 
the  British  Columbia  Act  and  the  Alberta 
Act  and  the  Ontario  Act,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  basically  are  two  categories  of 
things.  There  is  a  group  of  things  which  are 
deemed  to  be  "false  representation."  So  that's 
one  area.  The  other  area  is  something  called 
"unconscionable  transactions."  I'm  very  sel- 
dom critical  of  the  clarity  of  the  legislative 
draftmanship  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but 
I  think  the  bill  is  defective  in  the  clarification 
of  those  two  areas,  because  there  are  funda- 
mental conclusions  and  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  use  of  those  terms.  We  have 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  an  Unconscion- 
able Transactions  Act,  and  a  portion  of  this 
bill  is  related  to  things  which  are  called 
"unconscionable."  But  the  funny  thing  is  that 
the  government  doesn't  have  the  courage  to 
use  that  term,  because  that  would  give  the 
handle  to  the  judges  to  say  that  what  this 
Act  is  about  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  in  a 
modern  society  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"unconscionable." 

I  want  to  say  that  a  goodly  number  of  the 
consumer  protection  problems  are  related  to 
what  can  be,  in  a  legal  context,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  term  "unconscionable."  That's 
what  happens  many,  many  times. 

I  think  the  minister  will  agree  that  by  and 
large,  in  a  broad,  contextual  sense,  that  the 
items  set  forth  in  clause  2,  subsection  b  arc 
the  unconscionable  transactions.  The  stranee 
thing  is  that  in  the  BC  bill  or  the  Alberta  bill 
thev  in  fact  designate  those  situations  which 
the  minister  outlines  in  his  bill  as  uncon- 
scionable transactions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  changed  his  bill.  He 
is  doing  that  now.  He  is  now  doing  exactly 
what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  just  saw  the  light. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  got  this  bill  today.  Ho  is 
now  referring  to  them  as  unconscionable? 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Ah,  isn't  that  fine? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  leam  from  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Was  it  British  Columbia  or 
Alberta? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Both,  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Well,  I  am  simply  delighted.  Now, 
one  would  think  I  would  be  thrown  off  stride, 
but  that  would  be  the  last  thing  that  would 
happen. 

Hon.  Mr*  Clement:  No,  I  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Never! 

Mr.- Renwick:  I  knew  earlier  today  on  the 
building  code  that  if  we  accepted  this  tradi- 
tion of  the  minister  introducing  a  substitute 
bill  on  us  we  would  have  some  problems 
with  it.  All  right,  that's  fine.  I  am  delighted, 
because  it  provides  the  umbrella  of  "uncon- 
scionable" for  the  various  areas  he  then  de- 
lineates in  the  statute,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Lakeshore,  because 
that  was  one  of  the  major  problems, 

I  think,  however,  that  we  must  have  in  the 
committee  the  clear  benefit— because  I  just 
don't  believe  that  overnight,  because  of  com- 
parison with  other  bills  or  whatever  the 
reasons  are— there  must  have  been  representa- 
tions which  said  to  the  ministry:  "You  must 
clarify  this  area  of  the  bill,  and  the  term  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  'unconscionable/" 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Only  a  lawyer  could  pick  that 
up  that  quickly  on  the  uptake  and  just  go  on 
so  smoothly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Only  a  lawyer. 

I  again  want  to  say  that  in  committee  we 
have  to  discuss  the  area  of  the  unconscion- 
ability  of  the  transactions.  This  is  the  area  of 
the  minister's  bill  where  those  terms  appear 
throughout  the  subsection.  Section  2(b)  says 
that  "the  supplier  knows  or  ought  to  know." 
Now,  that  means  knowledge;  that  means  the 
equivalent  of  something  called  "the  guilty 
knowledge,"  and  that  is  what  will  lead  to 
the  conviction  when  the  matter  comes  to  the 
court. 

I  think  ft  is  an  extremely  difficult  situation 
to  suggest  to  a  consumer  that  somehow  or 
other  he  is  going  to  have  a  valid  recourse 
under  section  2(b)  of  the  Act.  I  think  we've 
got  to  talk  about  that  in  committee  and  I 
think  we've  got  to  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  I  don't  think  this  happens  to  be  tihe 


appropriate  time,  because  it  is  more  properly 
dealt  with  in  committee.  I  simply  say  to  the 
minister  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  introduced 
the  conception  of  the  unconscionable  con- 
sumer representation  in  respect  of  a  particular 
transaction,  including  "without  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,"  and  so  on.  I 
think  that's  fine  and  I'm  pleased  with  that. 

When  we  come  to  the  first  part  of  clause 
2,  of  course,  there  is  no  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  One  has  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  spend  on  the  problems 
of  the  legislation  of  the  government,  but  the 
principal  problem  in  section  2(a)  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  must  have  some- 
thing called  "knowledge"— whether  you  know 
or  ought  to  know.  And  the  funny  thing  about 
clause  2  of  the  bill,  if  my  reading  is  correct, 
is  that  only  in  one  of  the  14  subheadings  is 
there  a  suggestion  that  "knows  or  ought  to 
know"  is  an  ingredient  about  whether  or  not 
the  unfair  practice  is  a  false,  misleading  or 
deceptive  consumer  representation. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  what  we 
are  saying  to  every  supplier  in  the  province, 
as  that  is  defined,  is,  whether  he  knows  or 
ought  to  have  known  is  irrelevant  to  his 
liability  under  clause  (a)  of  subsection  2, 
except  with  respect  to  item  8,  where  the 
words  "knows  or  ought  to  know"  are  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  what  is  the  unfair 
practice;  What  is  the  kind  of  representation 
that  will  bring  the  force  of  the  law  down 
upon  him.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  be 
somewhat  legalistic  about  this  particular  mat- 
ter, but  to  put  it  quite  clearly,  subsection  (b) 
of  clause  2  is  hinged  upon  "knowing  or 
ought  to  have  known"  on  the  part  of  the 
supplier.  In  subclause  (a)  of  section  2,  only 
in  one  of  the  enumerated  14  heads  is  "knowl- 
edge or  ought  to  have  known"  an  ingredient 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  offence. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  though  one 
may  use  terms  in  a  bill  which  appear  to 
imply  a  guilty  knowledge  because  of  the 
language  of  those  terms—  such  as:  "The  fol- 
lowing shall  be  deemed  to  be  unfair  prac- 
tices, a  false  misleading  or  deceptive  con- 
sumer representation  including,  but  without 
limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  a 
representation"  and  so  on— I  think  that  any 
person  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  was 
not  knowledgeable  about  the  historical  back- 
ground of  it  would  say  that  what  is  involved 
in  the  itemized  heads  of  item  (a)  of  section 
2  is  something  wrong,  something  that  the 
person  knows  about;  he  must  know  that  it  is 
false,  he  must  know  that  it  is  misleading,  or 
he  must  know  it's  deceptive.  And  it's  the 
ingredient    of    knowing    that    it    was    false, 
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knowing  that  it  was  misleading,  knowing 
that  it  was  deceptive  that  brings  down  the 
full  force  of  the  law  upon  him. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  minister  that  from 
what  I  can  see,  looking  at  definitions  such  as 
appear  in  Stroud's  Judicial  Dictionary,  in  the 
fourth  edition— and  in  the  third  eaition,  to 
the  extent  that  the  fourth  edition  is  not  com- 
pleted—if the  minister  will  look  at  the  word 
"representation"  and  look  at  the  word  "war- 
ranty" for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  war- 
ranties from  representations,  he  will  realize 
that  a  false  matter  does  not  involve  in  it  fraudu- 
lent or  intentional  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  makes  it.  It  might  be  quite  an 
innocent  representation;  it  might  be  made 
without  knowing  that  it  was  false;  it  might  be 
made  without  knowing  that  it  was  misleading; 
it  might  be  made  without  knowing  that  it  was 
deceptive.  In  any  of  those  regards,  what  the 
minister  is  doing  in  this  bill  is  imposing  a 
liability  and  a  responsibility  upon  the  sup- 
pliers of  goods,  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
know  whether  the  matter  is,  in  fact,  false, 
misleading  or  deceptive.  But  the  wording  of 
the  Act  leads  an  ordinary  person  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  about  the  guilty  knowledge 
that,  yes,  when  it  was  made  it  was  known  to 
l>e  false,  when  it  was  made  it  was  known  to 
lie  deceptive,  when  it  was  made  it  was  known 
to  be  misleading.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
law  surrounding  the  word  "representation"  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  in  Canada 
has  immensely  complicated  relationships  with 
respect  to  it.  I  think  the  minister  has  a  very 
real  problem,  but  I  think  that  somehow  or 
other,  with  care  and  with  the  advice  of  a  panel 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  law  schools  involved  in 
these  areas,  we  can  sort  it  out  and  get  a  good 
bill  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  next  matter  that  I  want 
to  deal  with  is,  I  am  very  frightened  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  consumer  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  without  understanding 
what  they  are  doing,  trying  in  some  rough 
and  ready  way  to  carve  up  the  field. 

This  bill  is  a  peculiarly  apt  example  of  that 
kind  of  problem.  One  reads  what  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice (Mr.  Welch)  had  to  say  in  April  of  this 
year  about  what  was  then,  I  think,  Bill  C-7, 
but  which  has  now  been  reintroduced  into  the 
new  Parliament  in  Ottawa  as  Bill  C-2  in  sub- 
stantially unchanged  form. 

The  colleague  of  this  minister,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 


tice made  a  number  of  points.  And  made  them 
not  in  jealous  protection  of  illusory  jurisdictions 
of  the  provincial  government,  but  in  the  clear 
and  fundamental  conception  that  in  a  federal 
system  such  as  ours  there  are  certain  things 
best  dealt  with  by  us  and  certain  things  best 
dealt  with  in  Ottawa,  and  that  we  in  Ontario 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  the  kind  of  encroach- 
ment made  by  the  federal  government,  dis- 
guised as  some  kind  of  generalized  concern 
about  matters  that  we  have  got  to  deal  with. 

What  I  am  talking  about  may  be  just  slightly 
off  the  edge  of  the  bill.  I  happen  to  disagree, 
and  I  wish,  really,  somehow  or  other,  the  con- 
stitution wasn't  derided  as  much  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  what  we  are  about.  The  constitution 
is  a  very  valid  document  and  the  federal 
government  is  conferring  criminal  jurisdiction 
on  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  things 
they  call  federal  offences,  which  extends  the 
ambit  of  those  offences  far  beyond  anything 
which  was  ever  considered  before. 

The  minister  knows  this.  Usually  their  legis- 
lation relates  to  those  industries  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Their  fair  employment  practices 
Act,  which  was  long  post  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  of  this  province,  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  traditional  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  industries  that  come 
under  their  control,  the  railways,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  the  airlines,  other  areas  such  as 
that. 

That  isn't  what  they  are  doing  in  Bill  C-2. 
They  are  encroaching  upon  the  constitutional 
division  of  powers  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  The  funny  thing  is 
that  the  minister  plays  into  their  hands  in  this 
bill.  When  the  bill  goes  to  committee,  we  will 
certainly  introduce  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  it. 

When  an  investigation  is  to  be  made  by  the 
director  under  this  Act,  the  motivation  for  the 
director  to  make  the  investigation  relates  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  breach  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  made  under  it. 
I  draw  that  very  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister,  because  the  other  bill  falls  directly 
under  his  responsibility.  The  Securities  Act 
doesn't  fool  around  with  that  game.  The 
Securities  Act  doesn't  talk  about  breaches  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations.  It  goes  on  to  say: 
"For  a  breach  of  any  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law  of  Canada  relating  to  securities  can  initiate 
investigation  under  the  Securities  Act." 

lln  broad  terms,  securities  are  goods.  I  know 
they  are  not  included  in  this  Act— I  am  talking 
in  very  broad  terms— but  securities  are  securi- 
ties. The  initiative  came  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  securities  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  Securities  Commission  has  traditionally 
taken  the  view  that  they  have  a  responsibility, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  offences  under  the 
Securities  Act  as  it  now  exists,  or  under  the 
Securities  Act  1974,  they  have  a  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  breach  of  the  federal  law 
in  force  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  securities.  And  I  need  only  draw  the 
attention  of  the  minister  to  one  or  two  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Act,  which  so 
provides. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Securities  Act 
states— and  as  usual,  at  crucial  moments  I 
can't  find  this  particular  reference— if  the 
minister,  in  his  consideration  of  this  bill  be- 
fore it  goes  to  committee,  will  look  at  section 
10  of  Bill  75,  the  Securities  Act,  1974,  which 
stands  on  the  order  paper,  it  says: 

Where  upon  a  statement  made  under 
oath  it  appears  probable  to  the  commis- 
sion that  any  person  or  company  has  con- 
travened any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations,  [Fine.]  or  committed  an 
offence  under  the  Criminal  Code  (Canada) 
in  connection  with  a  trade  in  securities, 
the  commission  may,  by  order,  appoint  any 
person  to  make  such  investigation  [etc.]. 

When  the  draftsmen  of  this  Act  were  in- 
volved, they  cut  out  any  reference  to  the 
federal  law  and  they  limited  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  ministry.  I  want  the  minister 
to  understand  that  in  a  very  complicated 
federal  system,  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
enacts  laws  which  have  force  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  but  which  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Ontario  government  to  enforce. 

They  recognize  it  in  the  Securities  Act. 
This  is  not  a  new  provision,  this  is  simply 
an  old  provision  which  has  been  in  the  pre- 
decessors to  the  Securities  Act  for  a  long 
time.  So  that  the  minister's  Securities  Com- 
mission has  that  responsibility  for  breaches 
not  only  of  the  Ontario  law  and  the  regula- 
tions made  under,  but  of  the  federal  law  as  it 
relates  to  securities  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  my  judgement,  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
problem  was  one  which  was  long  solved  bv 
the  Securities  Act.  I  think  the  minister  has 
got  to  give  serious  consideration  to  saying  in 
this  Act,  yes,  we  will  designate  as  unfair 
practices-subject  to  the  kind  of  refined  dis- 
cussion which  we've  got  to  have  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  what  we're  talking  about  in  this 
bill— but  the  director  and  the  ministry  must 
have  the  same  responsibility,  with  respect  to 
the  consumers,  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
federal  law  relating  to  consumer  protection 
as  it  is  applied  in  the  Province  of  Ontario; 


because  the  federal  law  connotes— as  it  does 
under  the  securities  law— the  criminal  law  of 
Canada,  which  is  a  matter  of  federal  juris- 
diction, and  the  other  aspects  of  the  criminal 
law  of  Canada  which  are  not  necessarily  in 
the  Criminal  Code,  namely  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act  and  a  number  of  other 
bills  which  are  passed  respecting  consumer 
protection. 

I  just  happen  to  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
immense  importance  to  whether  or  not  the 
Legislature  in  this  province  really  does  care 
about  its  responsibility  in  its  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens,  not  only  with  res- 
pect to  our  laws,  but  with  respect  to  the  laws 
of  the  federal  Parliament,  which  are  also  our 
laws  applicable  in  the  province. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  refer  the  minis- 
ter to  the  statement  made  in  April  of  this 
year  by  his  colleague,  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice,  on  the  federal  government's 
Bill  C-7.  That  bill  died  on  the  order  paper. 
As  I've  stated  already,  Bill  C-2,  which  was 
read  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  2,  1974,  is  a 
reintroduction  of  what  was  then  Bill  C-7. 

I  assume  the  position  of  the  provincial 
government  hasn't  changed  one  iota  from 
the  statement  made  on  April  11,  and  the 
commentary  on  the  federal  government's 
competition  legislation.  It  dealt  with  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  but  I  can't  really  believe  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions isn't  aware  of  what  his  colleague  said 
when  he  introduced  this  kind  of  a  bill. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  emphasize 
what  I  said  by  quoting  from  what  his  col- 
league said  at  that  time  about  the  govern- 
men's  position. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
try  to  say  again  that  it  was  fashionable  and 
continues  to  be  fashionable  to  pretend  that 
somehow  or  other  the  constitution  of  Canada 
establishing  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment is  either  an  outmoded  way  of  dealing 
with  the  society,  or  that  it  is  a  game  for  law- 
yers and  has  no  meaningful  part  in  our  life. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  I  am  a 
convinced  and  profound  federalist.  I  don't 
agree  with  tinkering  around  with  the  gut 
provisions  of  the  constitution  as  set  out  in 
the  British  North  America  Act. 

I  might  agree  with  certain  areas  which  are 
not  covered  in  that  Act,  such  as  an  Ontario 
Bill  of  Rights  to  deal  with  a  real  vacuum  in 
our  constitution.  We  can  talk  about  that 
some  other  time;  because  my  colleague  and 
I  are  having  a  look  at  the  Quebec  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  has  been  introduced  in  that 
assembly. 
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But  with  respect  to  the  respective  powers 
and  functions  and  jurisdictions  of  the  two 
levels  of  government,  I  don't  really  have  any 
serious  quarrel  about  it;  I  really  don't.  I 
think  that  it  as  only  in  that  way  that  we 
can  survive. 

What  a  government  like  the  government 
of  Ontario  has  got  to  understand  is  that  the 
government  in  Ottawa— and  I  am  not  talking 
about  it  because  it  happens  to  be  a  Liberal 
government— is  an  extremely  aggressive,  ex- 
tremely encroaching,  extremely  destructive 
government  that  will  only  be  kept  upon  its 
constitutional  responsibility  by  something  cal- 
led the  eternal  vigilance  of  ministers  like  the 
minister  opposite,  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario generally  and  the  cabinet  generally;  and 
we  have  it  in  all  sorts  of  fields. 

But  I  want  to  return,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
comments  of  the  government  of  Ontario  on 
Bill  C-7,  which  is  now  Bill  C-2,  which  re- 
lates again  to  trying  to  protect  the  consumer 
—and  this  constitutional  problem  that  some- 
how or  other  the  consumer  is  going  to  lose 
if  we  allow  it  to  be  fooled  around  with 
between  the  two  levels  of  government. 

If  the  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  min- 
ister wants  to  address  the  assembly  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  my  place  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes and  drink  my  coffee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  for  River- 
dale  like  to  proceed  with  his  comments  on 
second  reading  of  Bill  55? 

Mr.  Renwick:    Yes.    I'm  now  quoting: 

Ontario  also  believes  that  Bill  C-7  in- 
cludes provisions  which  represent  an  un- 
justified and  unconstitutional  incursion  into 
areas  of  provincial  concern  and  responsi- 
bility. The  extension  of  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  restrictive  trade  practices 
commission  to  intraprovincial  trade,  the 
creation  of  civil  remedies  ba<=ed  on  a 
breach  of  the  Act  or  a  restrictive  trade 
practices  order,  and  the  granting  of  a  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  to  federal  courts,  and 
the  significant  and  unprecedented  attempts 
to  extend  federal  jurisdiction  into  areas 
which  have  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
provinces. 

The  implications  of  this  extension  are 
enormous,  because  a  major  expansion  in 
the  federal  power  to  intervene  in  the  small- 
est local  details  of  the  national  economic 
life  would  create  a  whole  new  range  of 
propertv  and  civil  rights  previously-  thought 
to  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  prov- 
inces.  The  regulation  of  local  trade  within 


Canada  has  always  been  held  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  matter  of  provincial  concern  or 
interest  as  being  in  relation  to  property 
and  civil  rights  in  the  province,  or  matters 
of  purely  local  and  private  nature  in  the 
province.  Bill  C-7  [now  Bill  C-2]  would 
create  an  extensive  federal  presence  in  this 
area. 

The  new  civil  remedies  created  go 
beyond  the  criminal  law  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment and  deal  with  civil  rights  in  the 
province.  They  also  deal  with  matters  of 
evidence  and  procedure  in  the  civil  courts. 
Ontario  views  these  provisions  as  matters 
within  the  provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  also  objects  to 
conferring  criminal  jurisdiction,  even  with 
consent,  upon  the  federal  court.  The  con- 
stitution of  criminal  courts  is  expressly  ex- 
cepted from  the  powers  of  Parliament  by 
the  British  North  America  Act. 

Ontario  feels  strongly  that  the  creation 
lof  two  separate  criminal  court  systems  is 
not  only  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  would 
create  serious  problems  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Canada.  It  is  important 
that  the  criminal  law  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  superior  courts  be  protected  and 
that  all  criminal  proceedings  under  Bill 
C-7,  now  Bill  C-2,  be  taken  into  the 
provincial  superior  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  remind  the  memtar 
for  Riverdale  that  we  are  still  on  Bill  55. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  minister  is  that  unless  he  amends 
his  bill  in  the  same  manner  as  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Securities  Act  of  this  province,  to  pro- 
vide that  his  ministry,  and  this  government, 
will  enforce  and  be  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  consumer  protection 
legislation  in  this  province,  then  in  my  judge- 
ment his  bill  should  not  be  passed  by  this 
assembly.  Because  there  is  no  way,  there  is 
absolutely  no  wav  that  I  know  or,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  in 
whatever  is  the  appropriate  field  properly 
exercised,  should  be  passed  in  such  a  way 
that  this  ministry  can  divorce  itself  from 
responsibility. 

We  had  a  funny  game  played1  here  about 
consumer  protection  and  misleading  adver- 
tising. Misleading  advertising  ifl  apparently 
something  which  this  government  doesn't 
want  to  tamper  with.  That's  for  the  federal 
government.  We  thought  there  was  a  provi- 
sion about  misleading  advertisement  in  the 
consumer  protection  law.  But  when  we  read 
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it  with  the  microscopic  lens— indeed  almost 
telescopic  lens— to  try  to  understand  it,  we 
found  that  it  wasn't  directed  against  mis- 
leading advertising.  Even  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral didn't  know  that.  There  are  provisions  in 
Bill  C-2  dealing  with  the  matters  which  the 
parliamentary  assistant  has  raised  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  I'm  going  to  raise  them 
again  on  the  member. 

Mr.    Renwick:    The   bait    and   switch;    the 
referral  selling;   the   misleading  advertising- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Stuffed  articles. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Stuffed  articles.  Any  number 
of  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  bill, 
which  apparently  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  pass  and  this  government  is  not 
going  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing; nor  is  it  going  to  say  to  them:  "We 
will  pass  the  law.  You  stay  out  of  the  field, 
because  it's  our  field."  I  don't  care  how  this 
government  resolves  it,  but  don't  abdicate  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  Terrific. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Which  level  is  going  to  lay 
the  charges? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  we  get  to  a  couple  of 
questions,  such  as  a  representation.  I'm  quot- 
ing from  Strbud's  judicial  dictionary  in  the 
fourth  edition  at  page  2346. 

A  representation  is  not  like  a  warranty. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  strictly 
complied  with.  It  is  enough  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially true.  It  is  enough  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially complied  with. 

Mr.  Drea:  I've  got  to  talk  too. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  quoting  from  Lord 
Wright,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  case  of 
With  vs  O'Flanagan,  1936,  Chancery  reports 
page  575  at  page  581: 

If  that  is  an  accurate  definition  of  what 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "representation" 
is,  a  false,  misleading  or  deceptive  re- 
presentation must  be  hinged  upon  that  de- 
finition of  what  a  representation  is  which 
is  not  false,  not  misleading  and  not  decep- 
tive. 

So  we  start  from  that  kind  of  a  definition. 
I'm  not  suggesting  there  aren't  any  number 
of  other  statements  but  Stroud  happens  to 
be,  for  those  in  the  ingame  of  the  legal 
profession,  not  a  bad  reference  book.  Stroud 
is  dead,  and  therefore  we  can  quote  him  as 
being  of  some  authority. 


The  other  point  which  is  clearly  made  is 
that  that  is  distinct  from  a  warranty.  The 
minister  obviously  has  warranty  legislation 
which  is  going  to  come  in  and  complicate 
another  picture  which  is  involved  in  the  sale 
of  goods. 

They  make  a  distinction  in  all  of  the  legal 
dictionaries  that  a  false  representation— and 
I  take  it  to  mean  a  misleading  representation 
or  a  deceptive  representation— may  rn*  in- 
nocent as  well  as  fraudulent.  I  want  a  clear 
statement  from  the  ministry  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  purporting  to  impose  the 
kind  of  results  upon  a  supplier  of  goods  for 
what  may  well  be  a  innocent  representation. 
If  they  are  doing  that,  then  my  guess  is  that 
we've  got  to  think  about  it  very  clearly  in 
the  standing  committee  so  that  we  know  what 
we  are  doing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  when 
we  don't  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
province  to  impose  upon  suppliers,  whether 
they  are  innocent  or  fraudulent  but  partic- 
ularly on  the  innocent  persons,  the  respons- 
ibility with  respect  to  these  various  represen- 
tations which  are  designated  as  unfair  prac- 
tices in  clause  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  other  point  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  Act— and  again 
I'm  not  purporting  for  one  moment  to  suggest 
that  I'm  right  about  the  matter— and  which  de- 
serves very  serious  consideration,  is  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  the  supplier  of  goods 
as  defined  in  the  Act  is,  in  fact,  a  particular 
corporation  which  has  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees make  the  representation  and  they 
make  a  false  representation— and  for  purposes 
of  representation  I  say  to  the  minister  they 
make  a  false  representation  knowing  it  to  be 
false  which  induces  the  customer  to  buy  the 
goods— there  is  a  substantial  body  of  law  which 
says  that  the  supplier,  the  corporation  or  the 
owner  of  the  business,  if  it  is  a  sole  proprietor- 
ship, in  that  case  did  not  authorize  his  em- 
ployee to  make  a  false  representation  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  liability  upon  the  supplier, 
be  he  the  partnership,  the  sole  proprietor  or 
the  corporation,  because  of  a  false  representa- 
tion made  knowingly  by  an  employee  of  that 
organization. 

I  simply  say  to  the  minister  that  I  think 
there  is  a  very  good  body  of  law  which  says 
that  is  so.  If  it  is  so,  all  of  the  representations 
which  the  minister  has  set  out  in  subclause  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  bill  affect  only  the  supplier. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  I  know  of 
that  makes  the  supplier  vicariously  responsible 
for  the  unfair  practices  of  the  employees  of 
the  supplier.  It's  the  employees  of  the  supplier, 
under  the  pressures  of  the  economic  system 
which   the   government   is   wedded   to,   who 
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cause  pressures  to  be  brought  to  bear  which 
lead  to  the  unfair  practices  which  the  minister 
is  trying  to  protect  against  and  which  lead  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  of  course,  to  the 
unconscionable  transactions  part  of  it. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  minister  that  in 
the  standing  committee  I  would  like  to  have  a 
very  clear  statement  from  the  ministry  that 
they  understand  the  implications  of  that  prob- 
lem, because  if  tentatively  the  body  of  law  to 
which  I  refer  is  correct,  then  in  fact  they  are 
never  ever  going  to  be  able  to  establish  the 
responsibility  of  the  corporate  supplier,  the 
sole  proprietor  supplier,  the  partnership  pro- 
prietor, with  respect  to  the  representations 
which  are  unfair  practice  as  made  by  the  em- 
ployees, unless  he  can  establish  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  supplier,  if  it  is  a  corpora- 
tion, or  one  of  the  partners  in  the  partnership, 
if  that  is  the  supplier,  or  the  sole  proprietor, 
instructed  the  employee  or  knew  that  the  em- 
ployee was  going  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  his 
goods  in  the  marketplace  using  unfair  prac- 
tices. 

I  think  it  is  an  immensely  serious  problem. 
I  again  reiterate  that  in  committee  I  would 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  kind  of  de- 
finitive statement  with  respect  to  those  kinds 
of  responsibilities.  If  I  may  point  out  to  the 
minister,  unless  the  bill  as  now  before  us 
contains  a  definition  of  services— and  I  take  it 
that  it  doesn't— in  the  amended  bill  the  minis- 
ter has  simply  got  to  provide  a  definition  of 
services.  A  consumer  representation,  which  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  means  something 
made  with  respect  to  supplying  goods  or  ser- 
vices. The  minister  defines  goods  and  amended 
the  definition  of  goods  in  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us  in  order  to  get  to  something  called 
tangible  goods.  If  he  doesn't  define  services, 
he  is  in  serious  trouble. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  Bill  C-2  at  the 
federal  level— and  I'm  not  suggesting  that  is 
the  definition  that  should  be  imported  into  our 
Act— defines  services  in  the  extension  of  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act  to  cover  services. 
I  want  to  direct  the  minister's  attention  to  the 
definition  of  services  as  it  appears  in  the  Alberta 
bill  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  people  are  supposed 
to  understand  with  clarity  what  they  are  about, 
one  can't  lump  into  "consumer  representation" 
the  terms  "a  representation,  statement,  offer, 
request  or  proposal,  made  respecting  or  with 
a  view  to  the  supplying  of  goods  or  services, 
or  both,  to  a  consumer,"  and  define  the  term 
"goods"  and  not  define  the  term  "services." 
I'm  suggesting  to  the  minister  that  in  commit- 
tee he  should  seriously  consider  the  various 


possibilities  of  that  particular  kind  of  defini- 
tion. 

I  want  to  comment  very  generally  again, 
but  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  minis- 
try and  the  minister's  advisers  some  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  say  to  them  that  you  can't 
drop  into  a  statute  something  called  a  mate- 
rial fact  without  defining  it.  You  simply 
create  untold  legal  problems  for  the  courts. 

Whether  they  willingly  want  to  create  the 
problems  or  perpetuate  the  problems,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  one  of  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  an  unfair  practice  there  is  an 
elaborate  statement  that  "a  representation 
using  exaggeration,  innuendo  or  ambiguity  i^ 
to  a  material  fact  or  failing  to  state  a  mate- 
rial fact  if  such  use  or  failure  deceives  or 
tends  to  deceive"  is  an  unfair  practice. 

Again  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  ministry 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Securities  Act  it  de- 
fines what  the  word  "material"  means;  in  this 
statute,  it  doesn't. 

I'm  not  saying  for  one  moment  that  the 
definition  is  transferable  from  the  Securities 
Act,  but  as  the  minister  well  knows,  in 
security  law  the  question  of  materiality  is 
fundamental  to  the  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions to  provide  continuous  disclosure  with 
respect  to  their  affairs.  The  definition  of 
"material"  is  very  important  to  anything 
which  deals  with  something  caHed  a  material 
fact. 

The  reason  I  raise  the  question  is  because 
one  could  say,  of  course,  that  a  court  could 
go  ahead  and  work  out  its  own  theory  of 
material  fact.  I  don't  really  think  our  laws 
passed  in  the  Legislature  are  engaged  to  pro- 
mote the  jurisprudence  of  the  province;  we 
are  reallv  engaged  to  try  to  avoid  litigation. 
As  every  good  lawyer  knows,  he  tries  his 
best  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  the  courts, 
rather  than  to  have  to  have  them  resort  to 
the  courts. 

When  one  refers  to  that  particular  sec- 
tion, I  happened  to  note  down  that,  "Untrue 
commendation"— this  is  a  wonderful  state- 
ment of  the  law  between  buyers  and  sellers— 
"untrue  commendation  or  untrue  deprecia- 
tion of  an  article  which  is  to  be  sold,  as  is 
usual  between  buver  and  seller."  That  is  the 
usual  give  and  take  of  who  can  do  who  best 
as  between  buyer  and  seller.  "Unless  such 
untrue  commendation  or  depreciation  is  made 
by  means  of  a  definite  false  assertion  as  to 
some  matter  of  fact  capable  of  being  posi- 
tively determined." 

Strangely  enough,  out  of  that  ancient 
statement    of   what   was    material    and    what 
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wasn't  materia],  we  have  come  in  this  modern 
age  to  the  conception  of  a  material  fact.  We 
have  got  to  pnt  into  this  hill  a  definition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "material."  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  any  more  time  on  the  other 
aspects  of  the  hill  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tor's responsibility,  the  extensive  provisions 
with  respect  to  making  investigations,  the 
powers  that  can  be  exercised,  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  regulations 
and  all  of  the  other  multitudinous  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  think  those  matters  can  be 
appropriately  and  properly  dealt  with  in  the 
standing  committee. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  the  minister— and  I 
hm  sure  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  would  be  .in  total  and  complete  agree- 
ment with  me,  although  we  haven't  dis- 
cussed this  specifically— that  the  minister 
must  invite  those  professors  knowledgeable  in 
the  law  of  sale  of  goods  and  the  meaning  of 
all  of  these  diverse  terms  and  the  problems 
that  are  involved  in  these  terms,  to  the  stand- 
ing committee,  to  let  us  have  their  helpful 
and  useful  advice,  through  which  I  think  we 
can  come  up  with  a  good  bill.  It  is  only  on 
that  basis  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  out  of  this 
we  can  in  fact  solve  some  of  the  problems 
which  I  have  tried  to  express  as  the  prob- 
lems which  are  in  my  mind  tonight  about 
this  bill.  I  ( don't  quite  know  how  we  escape 
from  the  lawyers'  paradise  into  the  real 
world  of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  is  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  know.  That's  why  I 
said  earlieT  that  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  was  right  on. 

I  think  it  is  an  immense  problem,  and  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  when  we  pass  this 
bill,  we  are  making  at  least  a  minor  step  out 
of  the  lawyers'  world  and  into  the  real  world 
of  protecting  the  consumers  of  the  province, 
inexpensively  and  efficiently,  against  the  sale 
to  them  of  shoddy  goods  or  goods  that  don't 
meet  the  representations  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  expect  and  which  would  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  goods. 

I  still  don't  know  how  we  can  deal  with 
this  kind  of  a  problem  when  we  have  got  the 
warranty  thing  kicking  off  to  the  side  and  no 
indication  that  bill  is  going  to  come  into  the 
Legislature  at  the  present  time.  When  one 
considers  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  this  bill,  the 
warranty  legislation,  the  encroachment  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government— well,  if  I  really  had 
my  way  about  it,  I'd  vote  against  it  all,  be- 


cause this  government  is  creating  such  a 
mish-mash  between  us  and  the  federal 
government,  and  with  due  respect  to  the 
minister's  colleagues  in  the  other  provinces 
a  mish-mash  of  consumer  protection,  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  consumer  ultimately  wiU  be 
worse  off  in  enforcing  his  rights  than  he 
would  have  been  if  we  had  not  got  involved 
at  all  in  the  consumer  protectionism  which 
is  so  fashionable  at  the  preserft  time. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  fashions  come  and 
go.  It  is  fashionable  for  governments  to  do 
what  is  fashionable,  and  this  government  is 
doing  that,  unless  in  committee  we  can  make 
some  actual  sense  out  of  this  bill.  If  I  had 
to  designate  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  legal  conceptions  which  are 
involved  in  it,  I  would  personally  say  it  was 
atrocious. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale.  I  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  all  of  his  conclusions.  I  certainly  agree 
with  one  of  them:  It  is  about  time  we 
separated  the  rights  of  consumers  from  the 
dream  world  of  the  solicitor  or  the  lawyer. 
I  give  him  full  marks  for  saying  that  because 
I  think  he  has  rather  expert  knowledge  on 
that.    I  think  we  would  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about  Bill  55 
in  the  light  of  my  own  experience  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  it  with  full  regard  to  a 
couple  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
going  to  say  some  rather  harsh  things  here  to- 
night and  I  would  like  them  to  know  that 
I  am  disassociating  them  from  .the  type  of 
thing  I  want  to  say,  because  I  really  believe 
they  too  have  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
at  heart.  I  have  listened  for  the  last  three 
years  upon  many  occasions  to  my  friend  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville,  who  has 
produced  a  great  many  ideas.  I  certainly  hope 
that  in  my  relatively  brief  tenure  here  we 
get  most  of  them  accomplished;  also  those  of 
my  friend  the  member  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about  consumer 
protection,  because  two  years  ago  I  stood  up 
at  a  meeting  of  the  lawyers  in  Osgoode  Hall 
—my  friend  from  Riverdale  was  there,  my 
friend  from  Lakeshore  was  there— and  I  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  practical  purposes  there 
was  no  realistic  consumer  protection  in  this 
province. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  present  minister  got 
me  on  the  phone  and  said:  "Did  you  really 
say  that?"    I  told  the  present  minister  that 
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I  certainly  said  it  and  I  said  it  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  there  was  no  orderly,  stable 
way  for  the  normal,  conventional  consumer 
in  this  province  to  get  remedies  against  the 
things  that  were  being  done  to  her  or  to  him. 
Second,  all  of  the  supposed  protections  reallv 
were  a  very  convoluted,  very  complex  and 
indeed  very  time-consuming  and  very  imprac- 
tical way  of  trying  to  remedy  a  very  simple 
problem. 

When  I  say  a  very  simple  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  talking  in  terms  of  the 
principle.  I  am  talking  about  a  very  simple 
problem  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  I 
recall  tonieht  the  member  for  Sudbury  was 
talking  about  a  matter  of  74  cents.  I  worry 
about  matters  of  74  cents  and  so  does  my 
minister. 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Bill 
55  is  a  result  of  the  last  two  years  of  not 
onlv  a  minister  of  this  government  with  the 
{pits  to  do  it,  but.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  civil  servants  who  helped  pro- 
duce this  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  want  to  talk 
to  von  tonight  on  the  general  principles  of 
this  Mil  because  indeed  they  are  a  hallmark 
<r>r  the  consumer  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  sav  this  with  full  knowl- 
e^e  that  the  federal  government  has  cooped 
nut  on  every  single  piece  of  consumer  legis- 
lation it  has  tried  to  introduce. 

T  think  that's  a  matter  of  ro^rd.  Indeed, 
if  vou  want  to  look  at  the  record,  you  cnn 
look  at  p11  the  ministers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment "'ho  have  tried  to  introduce  con- 
sumer le<rfslatfon  over  the  years,  Mr.  Sneaker. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  talking  about 
^cclaratorv  legislation  and  declaratory  legis- 
lation is  verv  essential  for  the  consumer.  It 
is  all  verv  well  for  all  of  the  legal  experts 
nf  this  province  to  tell  vou  that  you  have 
f-h*»  common  law  on  vour  side,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  all  v^rv  well  to  say  you  have  the  courts 
on  vour  side.  It  is  all  verv  well  to  say  the 
'"Vwri  is  on  vour  side.  It's  all  very  well  to 
sav  trnt  th<*  iudge  is  on  vour  side;  and  it's 
a1!  verv  well  to  sav  the  fail  is  on  your  side. 
But  what  good  does  it  do  vou  when  its  costs 
von  $450  nlus  costs  to  trv  to  get  somebodv 
for  ch*»atinT  Vou  out  of  $25?  About  five  per 
cent  of  the  businessmen  of  this  province  have 
been  working  that  equation  very,  very  suc- 
cessfully over  the  past  35  or  40  years. 

I  don't  think  that  consumer  legislation  reallv 
belongs  to  the  lawyers  or  to  legal  aid  or  to 
whatever  tvpe  of  programme  we  set  up.  With- 
out terriblv  much  reference  to  my  past  career, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I've  probably  handled  over 
50,000  to  60.000  complaints  of  individual  con- 
sumers. It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 


people  here  that  probably  about  two  per  cent 
really  should  have  been  handled  by  lawvers, 
not  in  terms  of  the  fees  that  the  lawyers  would 
charge  and  not  in  terms  of  the  time  that  the 
court  would  take,  but  in  that  these  were  really 
very  simple,  direct  things  that  people  could 
understand.  Unfortunately,  once  they  got  to 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers  and  once  the)'  got  to 
the  hands  of  the  courts,  the  time,  the  bills,  the 
costs,  the  studies  and  the  problems  just  kept 
escalating  until  virtually  every  time  one  got 
clipped  in  a  two-bit  dance  studio  it  was  a  case 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

I  say  that  with  absolutely  no  disrespect  for 
the  judiciary  of  this  country  except,  and  I  will 
say  it,  that  there  are  times  when  the  courtc 
really  have  to  take  a  common  sense  attitude 
to  what  is  going  on  in  society  and  not  what  is 
written  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  going  to  be  a  great 
dream  for  me.  It  means  that  middle-aged  men 
and  women,  whose  only  fault  is  that  thev  grew 
up  in  a  small  town,  moved  into  a  big  citv  and 
are  lonely,  are  not  going  to  be  clipped  for 
$1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000  or  $10,000  in  some 
two-bit  dance  studio  and  then  told  there  really 
isn't  any  effective  remedy  in  law. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  on!  The  rhetoric  doesn't 
match  the  bill. 

*Mr.  Drea:  Oh  nonsense! 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  exactly  the  problem 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  talked  for  an  hour 
and  I'm  onlv  going  to  talk  for  about  another 
six  minutes.  Now  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Don't  confuse  him  with  facts. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  stake  my  repu- 
tation on  the  fact  that  anybodv  who  goes  into 
a  dance  studio  the  day  after  this  thing  is  pro- 
claimed and  comes  out  with  an  accusation 
that  he  has  been  clipped  for  a  contract,  will 
not  only  get  his  money  back  but  we  will  put 
the  type  of  cretin  that  operates  that  particular 
type  of  an  establishment  behind  bars  and 
everybody  in  this  House  will  applaud.  I  sug- 
gest to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  work  of 
the  present  minister. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  member  is  going  to  put 
that  person  behind  bars,  it  is  a  matter  of  crimi- 
nal law  and  he  should  have  been  put  behind 
bars  before  now.  Now  let's  not  fool  around. 
The  theory  that— 

Mr.  Drea:  For  a  guy  who  comes  to  me  and 
says,  get  them  out  of  it,  be  quiet 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Name  me  so  I  can  go  home, 
will  you,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Drea:  Name  him,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  would 
suggest  you  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
that  as  a  graduate  of  some  of  the  law  aca- 
demies of  this  province  he  really  should  know 
that  the  criminal  law  is  not  exactly  the  juris- 
diction of  this  province.  Really  if  he's  going  to 
perform  as  a  solicitor  in  this  province,  he 
should  know  where  the  jurisdiction  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  should  re- 
turn to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  continue 
on  and  I  don't  want  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  usual,  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  missed  the  point. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  is  the  member  going  to 
get  the  guy's  money  back?  Under  what  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Drea:  Because  of  the  obstruction  by  the 
like  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  con- 
tinue with  the  debate  on  principle? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  going  to  be 
a  very  great  day  for  me.  It  is  also  going  to  be 
a  very  great  day  when  these  people  who  go 
into— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  Will  the  hon.  member  please  be 
quiet? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  misrepresenting  what  the 
bill  says. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  couldn't  misrepresent  what  the 
bill  says  to  the  hon.  member  because  he  has 
never  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can't  even  reply  to  that,  it  is 
so  doltish. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  happens  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  is  the  member  going  to 
get  the  guy's  $25  back  again?  Show  me  where 
in  this  bill.  It  is  silly;  it  will  cost  him  $450. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre  will  continue. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Talk  about  living  in  a  dream 
world. 


Mr.  Martel:  It  is  over  his  head. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  generates  them  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  hallucinating. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Parliamentary  assistant— my 
God! 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate 
going  on  without  the  interruptions  from  rude 
rubes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hon.  member  may  appre- 
ciate it,  but  in  vain. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
say  to  me  to  continue,  but  what  am  I  going  to 
do  with  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  can  he  possibly  do? 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  sit  down  and  keep 
quiet,  and  stop  misrepresenting  his  own  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  con- 
tinue debating  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  trying 
to  go  through  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  dissuaded  from  it.  I  was 
talking  about  the  dance  studios.  It's  going 
to  be  a  very  great  day  for  me— 

Mr.   Martel:    He's  taking  dancing  lessons. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  he  going  to  do  the  tango 
or  the  waltz? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  is  going  to  do 
the  soft  shoe,  is  he? 

Mr.  Germa:  The  whole  world  is  waiting 
for  the  dance  studios  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Are  the  dance  studios  pro- 
viding goods  or  services? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  will 
be  a  very  admirable  Hansard  to  send  out  to 
the  people  of  this  province  who  have  been 
clipped.  It  will  show  that  those  who  come 
in  here  with  their  tongue  in  their  feet  every 
day,  talking  about  the  poor  masses  of  On- 
tario, only  have  in  mind  making  a  wisecrack 
in  this  House- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Drea:  —and  I  think  perhaps  that  kind 
of  Hansard  should  go  out  across  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
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Mr.  Mart  el:  Why  doesn't  the  member  order 
a  million  copies? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  members 
allow  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  to 
continue? 

Mr.  Lawlor:    We'll  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Germa:    Can  he  change  a  $3  bill? 

Mr.  Drea:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  For 
a  moment,  with  the  last  remark  and  based 
upon  the  intelligence  it  was  based  upon, 
I  thought  you  weren't  here.  But  I  shall 
continue. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  ahead.  Kiss  the  blarney 
stone. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time 
in  this  country  that  the  service  industry 
really  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  culprits 
in  the  area  where  consumers,  attracted  by 
advertising  and  all  the  glamour  of  advertis- 
ing, were  Drought  into  a  situation  where  they 
expected  something;  and  perhaps  the  expec- 
tation was  fulfilled  psychologically,  but  when 
they  came  down  to  dollars  and  cents  and  the 
real  world,  the  product  wasn't  delivered.  I 
am  talking  in  terms— and  I  have  said  about 
the  dance  hall,  that  I  realize  it  is  a  figure 
of  amusement  among  some  people  in  this 
Legislature.    I  really  realize  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  be  provocative.  The 
member  is  going  to  finish  in  six  minutes.  I 
am  counting  on  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Of  course,  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  show  up  in  court  to  defend  the 
kind  of  people  who  do  this.  But  that  is  not 
my  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  they 
think  this  is  quite  funny. 

Mr.   Mart  el:    No,  it  is  just  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Drea:    I  realize  they  think  it  is  quite 
funny    that    people    get    clipped    in    phoney 
health  studios- 
Mr.  Lawlor:    It  is  not  funny. 

Mr.  Drea:    I  realize  that  they  think  it  is 
very  funny  that  people   get   clipped  at  the 
door- 
Mr.  Lawlor:    No,  listening  to  the  member 
is  a  tragic  experience. 

Mr.  Drea:   Be  quiet! 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Drea:  Because  they  cannot  understand 
the  English  language,  they  get  clipped  with 


magazines.    I  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
for  some  of  the  hot-shots  around  here  who 
are- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  the  splenetics  don't  mean 
a  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  return  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
that  the  people  who  interrupt  me  would  inter- 
rupt me  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Five  minutes  and  three  sec- 
onds left. 

Mr.  Drea:  We  have  a  bill  here  where  we 
are  not  asking  the  consumer  to  go  to  court. 
We  are  not  asking  the  consumer  to  prove 
the  case. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  government  going  to 
court  for  them? 

Mr.  Drea:  We  are  not  asking  the  con- 
sumer to  bring  in  expert  evidence.  We  are 
laying  down  a  set  of  principles  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  are  saying  you  cannot  produce  or 
offer  for  sale  something  you  know  that  you 
cannot  deliver. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  hoodwinked 
by  his  own  legislation. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):    Good  stuff. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  happens  to  good 
men;  they  get  caught  in  the  tangle  of  their 
own  nets. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  going 
to  reprimand  me  about  going  off  the  bill,  1 
would  ask  you  to  name  the  very  rude  people 
who  are  interrupting  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  one  will  reprimand  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion):   Name  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  suggesting  to 
you  in  this  bill  that  we  have  done  not  only 
what  the  consumers  have  asked  us  to  do 
over  the  years,  but  indeed  what  the  con- 
sumer lawyers  have  asked  us  to  do— not  the 
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consumer  lawyers  who  get  legal  aid  to  defend 
those  who  are  victimizing  the  consumers,  but 
indeed  the  people  who  are  very  interested 
in  the  plight  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Listen,  the  bill's  great.  It's 
the  member's  defence  of  the  bill  that  is 
terrible,  that's  all.  The  bill  is  correct.  He 
doesn't  have  to  make  it  any  worse. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  says  the  bill  as  great  then  I  will 
just  underline  that.  We  obviously  have 
reached  the  penultimate  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  is  spoiling  it.  He 
is  trying  to  defend  it.  It  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  trying  to 
defend  this  bill;  I  am  trying  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  the  minister  who  produced  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Try  that  on  for  size. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  in  the  past  two  years  under  the  present 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions in  this  province,  tonight  we  are  starting 
to  achieve  something. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Now  we  are  getting  down  to 
brass  tacks. 

Mr.  Drea:  We  have  the  finest  piece  of  con- 
sumer legislation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  I  sa.id  earlier  today,  the 
whole  universe.  Almighty  God  blushes  when 
he  sees  the  minister's  bill! 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker:  since  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  is  the  self-styled  expert,  and 
says  in  the  whole  world  or  the  whole  uni- 
verse, I  bow  to  him.  But  on  a  more  serious 
and  a  more  practical  note,  because  we  can- 
not always  accept  his  judgements- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  not  get  serious. 

Mr.  Drea:  —we  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  real  meaning  in  the  household.  We 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  under  which,  in- 
deed, when  somebody  is  victimized  he  has  a 
very  orderly,  a  very  calm,  a  very  stringent 
procedure  which  can  be  followed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  weighed  the  scales  against 
the  crooks.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer  who 
is  victimized  now  has  all  the  powers  of 
government,  all  the  powers  of  police,  all  the 
powers  of  everything  on  their  side. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
might  be  a  very  good  occasion  tonight  to 
look  back  over  all  the  private  bills  of  the  last 
15   or  20  years.   I'm  not   going  to  take  the 


time,  but  it  might  be  very  interesting  for  a 
researcher  in  the  future  to  take  a  look  at 
those  private  bills.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  every  one  of  those  private  bills 
dealt  with  a  very  specific  instance  where  the 
public  was  being  victimized  by  somebody 
masquerading  under  the  general  operation 
of  a  businessman  or  a  particular  service  in- 
dustry; and  it  might  be  very  significant  to 
find  out  that  with  the  introduction  and  the 
passage  of  Bill  55  in  this  Legislature  those 
days  are  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  have  spoken 
about  three  minutes  longer  than  I  intended- 
other  than  the  unfortunate  interruptions  by 
those  who  really  don't  understand  the  con- 
cept of  the  bill— is  that  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  particular  minister. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Which  one 
is  it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  doesn't  have  to,  really. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  return  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  well  said,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  red  roses  for  him. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  He's  had  no 
red  roses  since  I  knew  him  in  law  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Give  it  to  them,  Frank. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  just  turned  him 
loose— does  he  realize  that? 

Mr.  Drea:   Mr.   Speaker,  with  all  due  res- 
pect- 
Mr.  Singer:  Which  bill  is  the  member  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Drea:  —I  really  would  suggest  that 
the  attitude  and  the  intent  of  a  minister  is 
very  particular  to  the  principle  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  may  not  be  for  third  reading, 
but  it  certainly  is  for  second  reading,  and  I 
say  that  with  the  deepest  of  respect.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  up  until  this  minister  took 
this  portfolio  in  this  government  in  Canada, 
there  hasn't  been  a  single  approach  to  con- 
trolling all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service 
industry,  particularly  those  that  were  offer- 
ing a  service  that  was  paid  for  now  but  was 
to  be  fulfilled  at  a  future  date. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  sounds  like  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  tonight  we  are  making  history  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  blatant  nonsense.  The 
Competition  Act  has  been  around  for  years— 
too  many  years.  The  American  model  code 
has  been  around. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  well,  well.  I've  had 
enough  of  that  member. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    What    kind   of   nonsense   is 

this? 

Mr.  Drea:  He  could  have  made  one  phone 
call  in  the  last  session  and  got  that  bill 
passed  and  he  wouldn't  even  spend  a  dime. 
So  he  should  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  spoke  to  Herbert  Gray. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  would  have  taken  two 
phone  calls. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  used  to  stand  up 
here  and  say,  "We  can  get  anything  done." 
Yes,  he  really  is  something.  The  great  real 
estate  lawyer,  yes  sir.  He  really  is  something, 
and  everyone  had  a  look  at  him— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  return  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  said,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  Dead  on, 
Frank;  right  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Get  on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  don't  let  him  ever  try  to 
carve  me;  just  don't. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  11  o'clock  show  is  at  the 
Victory. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  tried  to 
remain- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  he  has  not.  that'.s  the  big- 
gest lie  of  them  all.  He  never  tries  to  stay 
calm.  That  is  out  of  character,  one  of  the 
nicest  things  about  him. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  right,  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  a  number 
of  great  sacrifices  tonight- 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Stanfield  spoke  well  of  the 
member  last  night. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  a  great  many  sacrifices 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  His  elbow  is  sore  from  those 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  he  think  this  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  the 
world,  too? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  would  have  never  known. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Return  to  the  principle  of 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  great  fellow,  the  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  very  fortunate  to  have 
the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  as  a 
parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  when  you 
can  restore  order  I  will  be  willing  to  finish 
the  lesson. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  like  the  member  when  he 
is  on  his  feet.  We  never  want  him  to  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  pretty  hard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  this  nonsense  going  on. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  the  best  bill  since 
Attila  the  Hun. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  haven't  got  one  like  that 
in  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  membeT  has  never  be^n 
bothered  with  heckling  before  in  his  life. 
Let  him  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Come  on,  speak  up.  Don't  be 
bashful. 

An  hon.  member:   Don't  be  nervous. 

An  hon.  member:  A  little  order  over  th< 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  order. 

Mr.  Drea:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  looking  at 
the  clock.  I've  made  a  great  many  sacrifices 
to  speak  tonight.  Now  unfortunately,  the 
sacrifices  are  over,  so  I  might  as  well  con- 
tinue. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  wind  up— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  kind'  of  sacrifices  were 
they? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Careful,  Frank,  that's  not 
parliamentary  thinking. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   She  has   gone  home. 

Mr.   Drea:   Mr.   Speaker,  just  to  conclude 
on  the  principle  of  this  bill,  because  I  want 
to  give  the  minister  a  little  bit  of  time- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  generous,  how  generous 
of  the  member.  Pat  him  on  the  back  for  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  know,  I  could  have  been 
having  a  good  time  about  40  minutes  ago. 
I  waited  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  could  have  been  through 
the  bill  if  the  member  hadn't. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  really  wish  that  the  members 
would  give  me  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Bill 
55  marks  the  introduction  of  a  very  important 
phase,  not  only  of  law  enforcement  but  con- 
sumer protection  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Singer:  Bangladesh  too. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  when  I  first  ran  for  office  I  said 
I  was  going  to  get  a  number  of  things  done 
in  the  consximer  protection  field.  It  may  be 
of  great  comfort  to  the  opposition  that  as  of 
tonight,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  said  originally, 
I  have  no  reason  to  continue  in  office. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  that  the  height  of  his  am- 
bition? Can  he  do  nothing  better? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  accomplishment  for  a  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  in  this  prov- 
ince, hindered  as  he  is  by  the  absolute 
intransigence  of  the  people  in  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Martel:    Now  the  member  can  quit. 

Mr.  Drea:  —to  produce  the  land  of  bill 
that  for  5%  years,  in  one  of  the  largest  news- 
papers of  Canada,  I  was  advocating,  the  peo- 
ple who  read  it  were  advocating,  and  quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  that  will  indeed 
not  only- 


Mr.  Singer:   Oh,  great  stuff! 

Mr.  Drea:  —affect  the  economic  future  of 
very  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  Ontario,  but  will  set  the  example  across 
this  continent. 

Mr.  Singer:    If  not  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  true 
that  two  years  ago  I  said  that  for  practical 
considerations  there  was  no  real  consumer 
protection  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  11 
minutes  after  10  this  evening  I  suggest  that 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  have  absolute 
consumer  protection  in  this  province  and  it  is 
due  to  the  present  minister.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Absolute? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  reply? 

Mr.  Martel:   After  that? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  a  pretty  hard  act  to 
follow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so 
long  since  we  started  this  bill  I  forget  which 
one  we  are  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Martel:    He  will  have  to  speak  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  who  else,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  say  it  more  accurately  and  with 
more  emotion  than  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre,  my  parliamentary  assistant? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Only  116 
other  people,  that's  who. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  only  disappointed 
that  many  of  my  friends  from  across  the 
floor,  in  the  New  Democratic  Party,  were  not 
here  to  listen  to  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  were  getting  indiges- 
tion. There's  a  limit  even  to  our  absorptive 
capacity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  image  they  are 
pretty  touchy.  I  have  no  reason  to  wonder 
why  they  should  be,  but  I  really  think  that 
he  was  very  succinct  and  short  in  his  remarks 
and  observations  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  the  minister  might  as 
well  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Now,  we  started  off,  it 
seemed,  earlier  this  week  or  perhaps  it  was 
even  today,  with  the  member  for  Perth  (Mr. 
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Edighoffer)  who  I  see  has  been  home  to  see 
his  family  since  he  started  the  discussions 
and  has  been  back  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  couldn't  stand  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Why  does  the  minister  do 
that?  That  wasn't  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  His  initial  observation 
was  that  he  supports  the  intention  of  the 
legislation,  and  that,  of  course,  was  not  un- 
anticipated by  me.  I  know  the  member  for 
Perth  and  I  know  that  he  is  particularly 
astute  and  profound  in  his  consumer  observa- 
tions, and  I  felt  great  strength  in  knowing 
that  he  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  the  minister  want  a 
shovel  now  or  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  dwelt  on  my  open- 
ing statement  where  I  used  the  word  "hope- 
fully," saying  that  hopefully  this  would  cor- 
rect many  consumer  abuses.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  him  that  that  was  not  really  an 
anticipation  on  my  part,  but  an  indication  of 
the  modesty  that  exists  in  the  consumer  min- 
istry in  this  province.  But  I  am  glad  that 
he  picked  it  up  and  that  he  did  draw  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  his  own  way. 

He  also  queried  whether  the  bill  and  the 
legislation  would  be  expensive  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  complement  we  will  require 
is  the  director  and  a  secretary.  As  the  mem- 
ber perhaps  knows,  we  are  reorganizing  the 
business  practices  division  and  we  utilize  the 
inspection  services  already  available  in  terms 
of  motor  vehicle,  real  estate  and  collection 
agency  inspectors  and  so  on.  So  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  it  will  not  require  a  sub- 
stantial additional  complement  in  order  to 
implement  the  legislation.  We  anticipate  that 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  legislation  will  be  approxi- 
mately a  gross  $40,000  per  annum. 

Mr.    Martel:     To   hire    one   inspector. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  intend  at  this 
time  to  deal  with  specific  sections  raised  by 
the  member  for  Perth,  and  I  don't  avoid 
those  on  the  basis  that  I  wish  to  avoid  them, 
but  I  think  we  will  deal  with  them  specific- 
ally in  committee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  running  against  us  at  this  par- 
ticular hour,  I  think  that  if  the  member  for 
Perth  will  agree  with  me,  I'll  pass  over  the 
specific  sections. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  just  one 
matter:  He  gave  a  description  of  a  situation 
which   existed   and   he   read   certain   matters 


into  the  record  dealing  with  one  businessman 
buying  some  hockey  bags  or  something  of 
this  nature.  May  I  point  out  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer"  excludes  that  type  of 
situation?  It  cloes  not  fit  within  the  legisla- 
tion, because  if  a  person  buys  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business  it  is  not  a  consumer  trans- 
action within  the  definition  of  the  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  make  that  clear  to  the  business 
people  of  this  province. 

Secondly,  the  instances  referred  to  by  the 
member  for  Perth  are  all  preambled  by  either 
section  2(a)  or  2(b).  There  must  be  a  mis- 
leading, false  or  deceptive  consumer  repre- 
sentation, and  add  to  that  the  (i),  (ii),  (iii)  and 
so  on.  The  second  portion,  under  section 
2(b),  deals  with  the  unconscionable  trans- 
actions and  there  has  to  be  the  second  pre- 
amble leading  into  the  practice.  I  can  visual- 
ize someone  innocently  doing  something 
through  an  agent  or  an  employee  which 
might  give  rise  to  one  of  these  matters  set 
out  under  one  of  the  subsections  under 
paragraph  2.  But  as  long  as  there  is  nothing 
false  about  it- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  was  talking  about 
this  earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —or  as  long  as  there  is 
nothing  misleading  or  deceptive  then  no 
prosecution  will  arise. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  those  jurisdictions 
that  have  this  type  of  legislation,  namely  in 
the  United  States,  the  director  or  his  counter- 
part in  those  jurisdictions  will  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  company  that  complaints 
have  been  received,  that  technically  the  Act 
has  been  breached,  and,  while  there  may  be 
no  mens  rea  or  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
company  per  se,  they  want  them  to  cease 
and  desist.  And  the  company  w.ill  quite 
readily  give  the  undertaking,  the  certificate 
of  voluntary  assurance,  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue, and  no  prosecution  through  the  courts 
then  arises. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  observations 
offered  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore.  He 
was  concerned  about  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion and  the  position  that  we  are  now  in  in 
view  of  the  processing  through  the  federal 
system  of  the  new  Competition  Act. 

As  I  recollect  from  my  notes  he  also  drew 
to  our  attention,  or  queried,  the  differ* 
between  the  three-  and  six-month  period. 
Where  an  unfair  practice  comes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consumer  within  three  months 
certain   things   can   happen,   that  is,   namely. 
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the  rescission  of  the  contract.  I  am  dealing 
now  specifically  with  section  4,  subsections 
5(a)  and  (b).  In  clause  (b)  it's  six  months 
after  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  and  there 
was  some  question  in  the  hon.  member's 
mind  as  to  why  the  time  period  perhaps 
should  not  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Or  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  needn't  point  out  to 
the  House,  and  in  particular  to  the  member, 
that  in  the  first  instance  it  could  be  many, 
many  months  after  the  transaction  was  en- 
tered into,  and  the  three-month  period  then 
runs,  of  course,  from  the  time  it  came  to  the 
consumer's  knowledge. 

Mr.  Singer:  Look  at  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  (Mr.  Snow),  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  other  period  in 
subsection  (b)  is  specific.  It  is  six  months 
after  the  time  that  the  agreement  is  entered 
into  if  .it  is  a  practice  under  subsection  (b) 
or  an  unconscionable  transaction. 

Mr.  Singer:  Look  at  him,  sound  asleep. 
He  is  sound  asleep. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Bring  back  Drea. 

Mr.  Singer:  Drea  can  wake  him  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Who's  asleep? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Government 
Services.  Sound  asleep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  no.  I  tell  you,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  is  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  ponders  and  meditates 
late  into  the  night. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  ask  him  what  he  is  think- 
ing. 

Mr.    R.    F.    Nixon:    Ask   him    what   he   is 

thinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  he  may  well  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  House  adjourned,  he 
would  still  be  here  until  the  morning. 

An  hon.  member:  And  he  may  even  wake 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  also  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  is  very  tired,  he  has  had  a 
hard  day. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —I  can't  say  it  was  an 
aversion  on  his  part,  but  he  certainly  ques- 
tioned why  the  consumer  could  not  compel 
the  director  to  proceed  with  a  cease-and- 
desist  type  of  order. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  I  don't 
think  the  consumer  should  have  control  of 
the  legislation,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tor no  further  processng  of  the  matter  should 
be  undertaken.  The  director  is  a  professional 
dealing  in  consumer  matters;  the  consumer 
is  not  always  such  a  professional,  and  the 
Criminal  Code  contemplates  and  understands 
this  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  can't  he  take  it  to  the 
tribunal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  why  in  many 
instances  a  Crown  attorney  in  any  jurisdiction 
declines  to  undertake  the  prosecution  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  and  private  complaints 
are  then  undertaken  by  the  complainant  him- 
self. 

I  read  with  interest  within  the  last  24 
hours  where  someone  is  undertaking  a  private 
complaint  against  the  alleged  murderer  of 
his  daughter. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  this  is  a  cease-and-desist 
order.  Why  can't  he  appeal  it?  Why  can't  he 
appeal  the  director's  refusal  to  do  it  in  the 
tribunal? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  suppose  he  could  ap- 
peal the  director's  order  and  that  could  be 
reviewable  by  someone  else  in  the  meantime. 
Why  doesn't  he  undertake  the  prosecution  on 
his  own  through  the  civil  courts? 

So,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have  all 
the  answers- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  might  wake  up  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —but  I  think  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a  programme  under  a 
statute  carried  out  by  responsible  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  those  people  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  account  for  the  decisions  made  under 
the  statute  and  not  as  a  result  of  pressure  or 
lobbying  by  an  individual  member  of  the 
public. 

The  member  for  Thunder  Bay  drew  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  myself  the  fact 
that  solicitors'  accounts  can  be  taxed  and  this 
wasn't  generally  known. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  the  class  action? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  dealt  with  short- 
comings in  fair  dealing.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  Act  specifically  deals  with  those  mat- 
ters that  don't  quite  meet  the  Criminal  Code 
test  of  fraud  or  deception,  but  fall  short  of 
that  and  are  so  frustrating  to  the  members 
of  the  public.  This  is  a  code  of  ethics  in 
essence,  in  reverse,  as  to  those  practices  which 
will  not  be  tolerated  "by  the  public.  If  they 
are  so  gross  insofar  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned and  amount  to  a  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, then  obviously  the  matter  should  be 
prosecuted  by  the  police  authorities  in  that 
particular  jurisdiction. 

He  dealt  with  unleaded  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene. I  can  offer  no  observations  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  This  is  not  a  trade  practices  Act 
in  the  sense  of  compelling  availability  of  a 
product  in  a  certain  area.  It  really  is  a  code 
of  ethics  or  a  10  commandments  in  reverse  as 
to  business  practices  which  are  not  tolerated 
by  the  public  of  this  province. 

There  was  some  reference  made  to  section 
17(2)  of  the  Act  as  to  why  certain  offences 
can  be  added  by  regulation  and  that  this  is 
an  embarkation  for  the  first  time  into  this 
area.  Sometimes  we  have  practices  drawn  to 
our  attention  that  occur  while  the  House  is 
not  in  session.  To  add  offences  when  the 
House  is  in  session  means  a  delay  of  several 
months.  We  want  the  flexibility  to  be  able 
to  add  by  regulation  a  description  of  a 
practice  that  is  not  in  the  public  interest, 
to  be  able  to  move  against  that  type  of  per- 
son who  is  exploiting  the  public  under  that 
regulation,  and  come  back  to  the  House  the 
next  regular  session,  in  effect— and  I  am  para- 
phrasing—for approval  of  the  regulation,  so 
that  it  can  be  debated  here  where  it  should 
be  debated.  I  will  stand  up  and  endorse  that 
kind  of  proposition,  but  I  don't  want  to  come 
into  this  House  after  it  has  been  adjourned 
for  three  or  four  months  and  be  chided  by 
the  opposition  for  not  moving  in  on  some- 
thing that  we  haven't  got  the  legislation  to 
deal  with. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  province 
that  type  of  legislation  has  been  brought  into 
existence.  I  refer  the  hon.  members  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Corporations  Tax  Act.  Sub- 
section (d)  says  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  may  make  regulations: 

—prescribing  amendments  to  the  provisions 
of  Part  III  and  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II 
that  relate  to  the  allocation  of  taxable  in- 
come and  taxable  paid-up  capital  between 
Ontario  and  any  other  jurisdictions,  such 
amendments  to  remain  effective  only  if  en- 


acted by  the  Legislature  at  the  first  regular 
session  after  such  amendments  have  been 
prescribed. 

I  just  point  that  out  for  the  edification  of 
the  members  of  the  House,  because  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  tonight.  I  am  not 
trying  to  appear  erudite.  I  wasn't  aware  of 
its  existence  until  it  was  drawn  to  my  atten- 
tion an  hour  or  two  ago. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  drew  to  our  at- 
tention what  he  described  as  the  big  ham 
caper  which  was  a  pretty  exciting  recitation  of 
things  that  happened  to  him  in  Sudbury  this 
past  summer.  I  would  also  point  out  to 
members  of  the  House,  in  the  event  that  it 
escapes  them,  that  I  immediately  drew  to 
his  attention  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  offence 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  that  he 
should  deal  with  the  people  in  Ottawa.  The 
rest  of  the  recitation  dealt  with  his  dealings 
in  Ottawa.  I  am  sympathetic  to  him.  I  think 
he  served  his  people  well  in  drawing  it  to 
their  attention,  but  I  don't  wish  to  accept 
responsibility  for  something  that  comes  under 
legislation  belonging  to  another  jurisdition. 

The  member  for  Yorkview  dealt  with  pack- 
aging. I  understand  the  federal  government 
is  legislating  on  packaging  and  will  be  mov- 
ing into  unit  pricing  within  the  next  two 
years.  I  commend  this  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it's  a  great  thing.  They 
have  moved  into  that  area  of  weights  and 
measures  which  is  a  federal  jurisdiction.  I 
concur  that  it's  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
But  this  Act  has  nothing  to  do  with  pack- 
aging or  unit  pricing.  It  has  to  do  with  frau- 
dulent or  misleading  representations  to  th«- 
public  or  unconscionable  transactions  prac- 
tised upon  the  public. 

The  member  for  York  Centre  made  some 
comment  about  undercoating.  I  have  to  take 
umbrage  with  him.  I  received  his  file  this 
week  in  this  matter,  although  I  had  some 
correspondence  in  the  past.  He  commented 
that  the  constituent  whose  situation  he  des- 
cribed didn't  have  the  resources  to  initiate  a 
legal  action  arising  from  an  alleged  under- 
coating  of  his  new  car.  I  found  that  some- 
what contradictory.  I  just  found  that  a  little 
unusual  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  new  car 
but  didn't  have  the  resources  to  compel  it. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The 
lawyer  is  a  pretty  high  priced  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  drew  to  my  attention  the 
question  of  foreign  autos  and  dating  of  serial 
numbers  or  years  of  manufacture  on  the  car. 
I  point  out  to  him  if  he  finds  this  an  offen- 
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sive  practice,  it  will  be  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  drew  cer- 
tain things  to  our  attention.  He  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  Securities  Act.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  Securities  Act  deals  only  with  a 
particular  form  of  investment  in  this  business 
community?  This  Act  deals,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
literally  thousands  of  transactions  and  types 
of  transactions. 

In  summary  I'm  going  to  say  that  this  is 
unbrella-type  legislation.  I'll  tell  you  what 
the  alternatives  are,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we 
don't  have  this  type  of  legislation,  the  alter- 
natives are  that  for  each  industry  we  wish  to 
monitor  we  will  have  to  pass  speific  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  that  industry.  We  will 
have  to  set  up  an  investigation  staff,  a  direc- 
tor, secretary  and  resource  people  to  monitor 
that  particular  industry. 

/We  can  stay  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  till  the  end 
of  the  evening  and  deal  with  all  the  different 
industries  that  now  are  specifically  covered— 
the  television  repair  industry,  the  dance  in- 
dustry, the  computer  dating  industry  and  all 
these  kinds  of  things. 

This  is  a  code  of  ethics.  In  effect,  in  reverse 
it  says  here  are  practices  that  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Instead 
of  having  to  monitor  100  per  cent  of  any  in- 
dustry, of  which  probably  95  per  cent  to  97 
per  cent  are  honest,  this  will  take  the  bad  ones 
out  of  Ontario.  The  best  thing  that  will  happen 
to  this  province  is,  when  we  drive  people  out 
of  this  province,  they  will  be  that  small  three 
or  four  per  cent  that  are  either  inept  or  dis- 
honest. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  that  the  "big  blue  ma- 
chine" the  minister  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  a  practical  point  of  view  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  this  is  the  way  we  have  to 
move  with  this  type  of  legislation.  Why  moni- 
tor 100  people  to  catch  really  only  three  or 
four  in  any  particular  industry? 

I  have  other  things  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  will  reserve  them  until  we  get  before  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  I  think  this 
should  go  before  standing  committee.  We  had 
some  discussion  earlier  this  evening  about  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Certain  other  members 
have  said  that  words  like  services  and  material 
facts— the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  made 
very  specific  reference— should  be  defined. 
Maybe  they  should;  I  don't  know.  That's  why 
I  would  opt  to  go  before  the  standing  commit- 


tee of  this  House  so  that  those  various  people 
in  industries  can  make  a  contribution  at  that 
particular  time.  Those  are  the  only  comments 
I  have  to  offer  at  this  particular  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  standing  committee. 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  34th  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir! 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 
Mr.  Singer:  It's  10:30. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  quite  in 
order  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  refused  permission  to  conclude 
concurrences. 

Mr.  Singer:  Exactly  right.  I  only  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Let  that  be  noted  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  the  resumption  of  the 
budget  debate  as  had  been  announced. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  may  address  the  House  tomorrow,  I  think 
the  minister  should  know. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Singer,  QC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  fine.  I  think  that's 
as  far  as  I  need  go  this  evening. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  That's  as  far 
as  he  knows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  not  at  all.  I  would 
give  notice  tonight  that  the  first  order  for 
Monday  will  be  item  33,  Bill  155,  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  happened  to  that  con- 
currence? 

Mr.  Martel:  What  happened  to  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services'  bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  will  announce  the 
balance  of  next  week's  business  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The   House  met  at   10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

ACUPUNCTURE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Health  what  action  he  is  going 
to  take  about  this  acupuncture  business,  since 
he  said  last  September  that  the  acupuncture 
quacks  were  invading  the  province,  and  now 
there  is  evidence  that  they  are  here  and 
apparently  no  action  has  been  taken? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  trying  to  confirm 
the  quotations  in  a  Toronto  paper  today 
allegedly  made  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  I  believe  it  was  the  deputy 
registrar,  Mr.  Donald  Aiken,  who  was  said 
to  say  that  I  had  asked  him  not  to  do  any- 
thing. Now  I  don't  know  whether  he  said 
that  to  the  press  or  not,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  that  is 
not  the  position  of  my  ministry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  doing 
our  best  to  get  the  college  to  carry  out  the 
enrolment  of  those  people  whom  they  con- 
sider to  be  qualified  to  practice  on  reference 
by  a  physician. 

Fair  progress  was  being  made  in  that 
direction  in  the  sense  that  after  some  juris- 
dictional discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  our 
duty  to  do  this  or  theirs,  they  have  formed 
a  committee  and,  I  understand,  have  drawn 
up  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  lay 
acupuncturist  before  he  can  be  acknowledged 
as  capable  to  perform.  They  are  at  the  point 
of  getting  these  into  action  right  now.  I'm 
told,  in  fact,  that  the  letter  was  on  its  way 
to  me  as  of  yesterday  outlining  these  require- 
ments. 

So  the  college  does  have  the  right  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  is  performing  a  medi- 
cal act  that  is  in  any  way  illegal.  Their 
statement  that  they  didn't  have  the  man- 
power to  do  this,  if  it's  true,  would  bother 
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me  and   I   think   it  would  bother  the  other 
members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary.  The 
minister  says  that  they  can't  do  anything 
that  is  illegal.  It's  up  to  him  and  up  to  us 
to  make  it  clear  what  is  legal  and  what  is  not. 
Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  quite  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  defining  acupuncture  as  a 
medical  act  it  is  automatically  illegal  to  be 
practised  by  any  person  not  recognized  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
this  minister's  statement  in  September  ex- 
pressed concern  about  this,  what  is  he  doing 
about  it? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  That's  a  very 
good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  a  very  good 
question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Now 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  a  very  good 
answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  pressing  the  college  on  a  very 
regular  basis  to  do  what  I  understood  their 
role  to  be,  and  that  was,  in  fact,  to  recognize 
people  to  whom  physicians  could  refer  a 
patient.  There  was  a  division,  as  you  know. 
Some  physicians  say  no  one  but  a  physician 
should  perform  acupuncture.  However,  the 
college  has  not  taken  that  position.  They 
have  to  recognize  the  people  who  could 
perform  it  and  they  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Went- 
worth have  a  question? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  is  it  the  college  hasn't 
acted,  prior  to  this  time,  in  regard  to  the 
hygienic  matters  that  were  raised  in  the 
paper?  What  is  it  about  the  college  that  it's 
unable  to  establish  some  sort  of  standards 
for  the  clinic  itself,  aside  from  whether  or 
not  the  reference  was  made  to  Dr.  Kim— 
or    Mr.    Kim— by    a   physician   or   otherwise? 
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What  is  the  minister  doing  to  investigate  that 
aspect  of  it?  If  he's  operating  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  without  the  proper  hygienic  con- 
trols then  why  is  it  allowed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  into 
the  very  fundamental  argument  each  time 
these  questions  arise  as  to  whether  self- 
governing  bodies  are  self-governing  or  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  as  long  as  they  do 
the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  agree  with  the  member 
completely.  The  implication  here  is  that  they 
only  have  that  right  if  they  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  they  are  not  doing  the 
job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  would  be  my  con- 
cern about  the  statement  allegedly  made  by 
them  today  when  they  said  they  didn't  have 
the  manpower.  I  say  they  must  have  the 
manpower  if  they  want  the  right  to  be  self- 
governing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


LAND  PURCHASES  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Treasurer  con- 
cerning his  announcement  yesterday  about 
the  new  town  policy  and  the  acquisition  of 
land  in  the  Haldimand  end  of  the  region. 
What  about  the  comment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  planning  people  in  the  area 
that  it's  downwind  from  Nanticoke  and  maybe 
is  not  the  most  beautiful  pastoral  setting 
beside  the  Grand  River  that  ever  was 
thought  of? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Sir,  it  is  actually 
downwind  of  Lake  Erie.  When  there  are 
winds  from  the  west-by-southwest— as  we 
expressed  it  in  the  navy— it  is  still  beyond  the 
very  large  area  set  aside  for  industrial  pollu- 
tion minimization.  In  other  words,  when  one 
looks  at  the  "Threshold  for  Change"  report 
one  sees  that  this  city  site  is  well  beyond 
that  boundary  line. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary: 
Wouldn't  it  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  planner  for  the  province  to  consult 
with  some  of  the  local  planners  when  a 
decision  of  this  magnitude  is  made  rather 
than  just  say  it's  possible  we'll  have  a  new 
town  site  and  comment  that  they  didn't  seem 


very  interested  in  it?  Surely  it's  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chief  planner  to  see  that  the 
planning  function  works  at  the  local  level, 
rather  than  simply  having  come  from  his  own 
brow,  full  blown,  the  concept  he  enunciated 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  idea  didn't  leap  full  blown  from  my 
brow.  This  came  from  a  very  expensive  and 
extensive  study  called  "Threshold  for  Change." 
This  is  one  of  the  city  sites  singled  out  and 
commented  on  as  appropriate  by  those  pro- 
fessionals. There  was  no  way  of  consulting  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  area  while 
protecting  the  interests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ontario  Taxpayer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon.  Just  one  further  supple- 
mentary. With  specific  reference  to  those 
properties,  was  it  brought  to  the  Treasurer's 
attention  when  he  returned  from  his  travels 
that  some  of  those  properties  are  being,  I 
guess,  leased  back  to  the  farmers,  with  the 
responsibility  lying  with  the  farmers  to  pay 
municipal  taxes?  They  are  going  to  have  an 
extra  burden,  since  the  tax  bills  on  the 
property  came  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, that's  the  Ontario  government,  and 
by  the  time  they  got  back  to  the  farmers— 
if  they  are,  in  fact,  back  at  all— there  is  a 
penalty,  I  believe,  of  1%  per  cent  per  month. 
Has  the  Treasurer  got  the  information  on 
that?  If  there  are  penalties,  is  the  Treasurer 
prepared  to  pay  them  on  behalf  of  the 
people  who  work  the  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  is  informed  about  this. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  point  of  order.  The 
question  was  raised  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
with  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine) 
and  it  was  directed  to  the  Treasurer.  Why 
don't  we  know  about  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  question  can  be  redirected 
to  the  appropriate  minister,  now  if  he  wishes. 
Does  the  member  wish  an  answer  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  has  an  answer  for  the 
member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh  yes. 

LAND  PURCHASES  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  bills 
for  the  land  in  the  first  acquisition,  the 
Haldimand-Norfolk  land  that  was  purchased 
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last  spring,  I  am  advised  arrived  at  our 
offices  on  Nov.  14,  with  a  due  date  of 
Nov.  15. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  in  any  case,  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  that  the  tax  bills  will 
be  paid,  and  are  in  the  process  of  being 
paid  now  by  my  ministry,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  As  part  of  the  leasing 
arrangement  of  leasing  the  land  to  the  far- 
mers, the  taxes  for  the  particular  farm  will 
be  added  to  the  lease  arrangement  and  will 
be  paid  back  to  the  government  on  that 
basis.  But  we  are  paying  the  taxes  to  the 
municipality   in   one   block. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  ministry  paying  a 
penalty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  not  sure  of  that  at 
the  moment;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  advised 
that  the  tax  bills  arrived— and  we  are  not 
quite  that  quick  to  get  them  all  paid  in 
one  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  supplementaries. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Has  the  minister  instructed 
his  planners  not  to  use  any  of  the  class  1 
and  class  2  agricultural  land  in  any  of  the 
city  developments  along  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Sir,  there  is  no  class  1 
land. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Is  there  any  class  2? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  while  some  proposals 
are  marked  class  2,  I  am  assured  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  that  it  will  be 
unwise  to  try  to  keep  that  heavy  Haldimand 
clay  in  these  two  sites  in  perpetuity.  There 
are  half  a  dozen- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  will  be  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  a  minute.  My,  the 

member  is  twitchy  this  morning,  what's  the 
matter? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  wondering  what 
the  Treasurer  is  doing  with  his  tie  there. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Did  it  fall 
in  the  soup  this  morning? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MaoDonald  (York  South):  Are 
things  a  little  foggy  this  morning? 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  No.  The  soils  in  the 
Cayuga  site  are  heavy  Haldimand  clay. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Some  of  the  best  alfalfa 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  wondered  at  one  time- 
and  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  about  whether  we 
could  single  out  good  farm  lands  to  be  kept 
in  food  production  in  perpetuity,  while  in- 
creasing the  density  on  the  remaining  lands; 
the  supposition  being  that  having  the  higher 
densities  surrounded  by  growing  crops  would 
make  the  higher  densities  more  tolerable. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
his  officials  have  studied  these  lands  and  say 
that  there  are  no  lands  in  that  city  site  which 
are  worth  preserving  in  that  fashion.  There 
are  some  very  good  farm  lands  just  to  the 
northeast  of  Durmville  and,  by  putting  popu- 
lation density  into  the  Cayuga  site,  we  will 
be  able  to  preserve  those  very  good  farm 
lands  northeast  of  Dunnville. 

Insofar  as  the  Jarvis  site  is  concerned,  there 
are  half  a  dozen  first  class  farms  on  the 
periphery  which  will  be  kept  in  food  pro- 
duction in  perpetuity  by  way  of  a  green  belt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


FIRE  SAFETY  ON  LICENSED  PREMISES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter in  charge  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  if 
he  is  aware  that  his  inspectors  are  responsible 
for  fire  safety  in  all  licensed  premises?  Is  he 
further  aware  that  the  inspectors  are  not  re- 
quired to  inform  the  local  fire  departments, 
fire  chiefs  or  fire  inspection  services,  but  keep 
these  responsibilities  for  inspection  and  re- 
quiring improvements  to  be  made  entirely  in- 
dependent from  local  fire  services?  Does  he 
believe  that  to  be  the  way  the  operation  should 
be  working?  Or  does  he  agree  with  the  reso- 
lution put  forward  by  the  city  of  Brantford 
complaining  about  this  independence  and  the 
fact  that  there  isn't  this  clear  flow  of  infor- 
mation? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  yes, 
I  am  aware  that  some  time  ago,  for  purposes 
known  at  that  time,  under  the  Hotel  Fire 
Safety  Act,  liquor  licence  inspectors  were 
acting  as  agents,  I  presume  on  behalf  of  the 
fire  marshal,  to  complete  inspections  in 
licensed  premises.  I  personally  believe  in 
these  instances  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests   of  all    if   another   agency   completed 
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those  inspections,  be  it  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment or  be  it  inspectors  from  the  fire  mar- 
shal's office,  because  I  find  my  liquor  inspec- 
tors in  the  difficult  position  of  perhaps  check- 
ing into  a  room  on  the  third  floor  that  may 
well  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Hotel  Fire  Safety  Act,  and  I  really  wonder 
what  concern  it  has  to  my  board  for  our  in- 
terest in  the  licensed  premises  downstairs. 

I  don't  want  this  construed  as  my  saying  we 
don't  care  if  there  is  a  fire  trap  upstairs;  of 
course,  we  do.  Where  there  are  technical 
breaches  of  the  Act  in  terms  of  rooms  for  ac- 
commodation on  several  floors  up,  I  fail  to  see 
how  that  really  ties  in  with  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  the  Liquor  Licence  Board.  I 
have  made  my  views  known.  I  think  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  find  that  there  will  be 
a  change  within  a  matter  of  days.  I  don't 
see  that  as  the  role  of  the  liquor  inspector. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  agree.  Supplementary: 
Might  we  expect  these  long-bruited  amend- 
ments within  a  matter  of  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  see  them  within  a  matter  of  days.  I 
can't  give  that  undertaking  because  it  is  not 
my  leotfslation.  A  meeting  was  conducted  in 
my  office  earlier  this  morning  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board,  who  is 
concerned  about  his  inspectors  being  in  this 
position  and  I  hope  to  discuss  it  with  my  col- 
league, the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr),  with- 
in the  next  day  or  two. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Would 
it  be  no  part  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
the  LLBO  that  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
minister  and  others  so  frequently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  it  does  not  form 
part  of  that.  I  don't  see  it  as  our  responsi- 
bility. There  may  be  others  who  will  argue 
with  me  on  it,  but  I  don't  see  that  as  the 
role  of  the  liquor  inspectors. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary  then. 

Mr.  Laughren.  In  his  discussions  with  Mr. 
Mackey  this  morning,  did  the  minister  discuss 
the  possibility  of  delaying  implementation  of 
the  regulations  under  Bill  146,  I  believe, 
which  would  put  a  lot  of  the  student  pubs 
in  the  province  out  of  commission? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  that  has  no 
relation  to  the  question  that  was  asked 
originally. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  he  talked  to  Mr. 
Mackey. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


STUDENT  PUBS 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  my  colleague  has  asked 
the  question,  let  me  put  the  same  question 
to  the  minister.  What  is  wrong  with  Mackey 
that  he  does  this?  Does  the  minister  realize 
the  tremendous  cost  that  will  be  involved, 
not  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  one  pub, 
say  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  wouldn't 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  and  that  it 
will  just  simply  be  pushing  people  out  into 
the  streets  and  perhaps  even  causing  prob- 
lems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'd  like  to  mak< 
comment  on  that,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  year  ago  last  June  this  House,  under  Bill 
146,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  can- 
teens on  university  campuses  and/or  com- 
munity colleges.  Many  of  these  institutions, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not  seen  fit 
to  make  application  to  have  premises  licensed 
as  canteens  under  that  legislation.  Some  of 
these  operations  are  conducted  five  and  six 
nights  per  week. 

The  Liquor  Licence  Board  has  encouraged 
these  institutions  and  the  operators  of  the 
student  pubs  to  make  application.  It  is 
much  cheaper.  There  are  many  advantages 
to  them.  If  they  have  six  special  occasion 
permits  a  week,  it  costs  them  $90.  They  can 
have  an  annual  licence  for  $10.  It  saves  paper 
handling  down  here.  When  there  is  a  postal 
strike  and  these  applications  are  held  up 
in  the  mail,  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
arise  to  all  parties. 

A  student  publication  very  learnedly 
pointed  out  in  an  article  I  read  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  that  there  will  only  be 
one  per  campus.  I  think  there  are  11  now 
at  Carleton  and  I  don't  know  how  many  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  It  said,  "Don't 
blame  Mr.  Mackey,  the  chairman  of  the 
board;  blame  Clement,  because  he  directed 
Mackey  to  do  this." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Very  wise. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  know  who  to  blame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  it's  very  contradic- 
tory,  and    I    told    some    students    this    at   a 
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university  two  weeks  ago.  Nobody  has  ever 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  no  one  has  ever 
spoken  to  the  chairman  about  it.  Whereupon 
it  came  to  my  attention  that  a  certain  group 
of  students  were  given  a  small  grant  by  a 
cheque  to  come  down  to  see  us.  They  cashed 
the  cheque  but  never  came  near  us.  They 
reported  back,  "We  can't  do  anything  with 
those  guys  in  Toronto." 

Mr.  Deans:  They  must  have  been  Tories. 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  never  got  out  of  the  pub. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  the  intention  of  the 
legislation— my  gosh,  I  introduced  it  myself; 
why  would  I  tell  them  not  to  issue  licences? 
—the  intention  of  the  legislation  is  to  assist. 
I  don't  think  it's  a  big  issue.  We  are  going 
to  invite  those  who  seem  to  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  it  to  meet  with  us  next 
week  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  whose  expense? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Send 
them  a  voucher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  how 
they'll  handle  the  voucher  for  the  trip  this 
time,  but  I'll  leave  that  up  to  their  very 
fertile  imaginations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  A 
supplementary? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  I'd 
like  to  ask  the  minister  when  he  is  going  to 
bring  in  the  general  legislation  that  will  deal 
with  these  matters.  He  has  been  talking 
about  it  for  quite  a  while.  What  is  holding 
that  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  will  be  brought  in 
this  session,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mri  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  can  deal  with  it  the 
week  before  Christmas. 

An  hon.  member:  A  very  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary;  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  At  the 
risk  of  having  it  said  that  there  is  a  conflict 
of  interest— and  the  minister  knows  my  views 
on  this  matter;  I've  talked  to  him  privately 
about  it— it  doesn't  affect  me,  but  I  want  to 
tell  him,  sir,  that  he  is  ruining  the  hotel  in- 
dustry in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  original 
question- 


Mr.  G.  Nixon  ( Dovercourt ) :  What  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —by  the  proliferation  of  these 
licences  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Does  the  mem- 
ber have  a  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  question  is,  is  the 
minister  ruining  the  hotel  industry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary.  The 
member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Can 
the  minister  assure  us  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  the  legislation  with  the  licensing  of 
the  pubs  on  student  campuses  where  the 
student  council  has  been  running  it  and  it 
is  an  incorporated  entity,  that  in  fact  the 
licence  can  go  to  them  rather  than  requiring 
that  they  go  through  or  to  a  university  ad- 
ministration official? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
direct  the  hon.  member's  attention  to  the 
specific  legislation  which  says  that  the  appli- 
cation must  be  completed  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  institution  or  his  delegated 
authority.  The  rationale  when  that  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Act  a  year  ago  June  was 
that  in  the  main  these  are  publicly  supported 
and  financed  institutions;  and  since  individual 
students  come  and  go  and  there  are  per- 
sonnel changes  within  that  group,  there  is 
less  likely  to  have  that  kind  of  transient  turn- 
over with  an  administrator  of  the  institution. 
Where  the  difficulty  has  arisen,  I  think,  is 
that  the  student  groups  and/or  the  institutions 
have  felt  that  if  the  administrator  applies  for 
it,  then  the  operation  of  it  should  be  vested 
in  the  administrator  or  his  delegated  authority 
and  the  profits,  if  any,  generated  from  the 
operation  should  remain  with  the  institution. 

I  want  to  put  myself  on  record  here,  right 
now,  as  saying  that  I  am  not  concerned,  nor 
is  the  board,  as  to  the  operation  of  it  insofar 
as  who  does  it.  We  want  somebody  to  whom 
we  can  look  who  is  reasonable,  namely  the 
administrator  or  his  delegated  authority;  and 
insofar  as  any  profits  are  concerned,  that  is 
none  of  my  business. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  nub  of  the  difficulty 
that  has  kept  a  lot  of  student  groups  from 
going  forward  on  this  basis  and  being  licensed 
in  these  particular  establishments.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  legislation  is  there  to  help  them, 
to  get  rid  of  the  paper  work— and  it  will  help 
them  financially  too. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Is- 
lands ) :  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  said  the  last  supplementary 
was  the  final  supplementary.  You  can  ask  a 
question  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Apps:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  not 
finished  over  here  yet.  We'll  get  to  the  hon. 
member  in  a  moment. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  has  a  new 
question? 


ADVERTISING  TO  LOW-INCOME 
GROUPS 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  a  question  in  regard  to  adver- 
tising. Does  the  minister  think  it  appropriate 
that  firms  should  direct  their  advertising  to 
persons  in  the  following  way:  "On  mothers' 
allowance?— New  on  the  job?— In  Ontario 
Housing?— Have  been  refused  by  any  other 
rent-or-own  company  before?"  Does  he 
think  that  that  kind  of  advertising  is  useful  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  does  he  think 
that  maybe  some  action  could  be  taken  to 
have  companies  stop  directing  advertising  to 
low  income  groups  in  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
seen  the  ad  to  which  the  hon.  member  refers. 
It  might  be  that  it  pertains  to  a  particular 
service  or  a  particular  product  that  might 
appeal  to  someone  in  a  particular  economic 
or  social  group,  so  I  really  have  no  comment 
to  offer.  Perhaps  I  might  read  it  and  comment 
to  the  member  after  the  House  rises'  later 
today. 


LOTTERY  FOR  HAMILTON 
H.O.M.E.  LOTS 

Mr.  Deans:  I  only  want  to  ask  one  further 
question.  Can  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Housing 
whether  he  has  completed  his  inquiries  into 
the  recently-run  lottery  in  the  Hamilton  area? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  ( Minister  of  Housing ) : 
I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  Has  the  minister  completed 
his  inquiries  into  the  recently-run  lottery  in 
the  Hamilton  area? 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h 
not.   I  have  undertaken  with  the  Ion.  mem- 
ber   to    investigate    this    more    fully    and    to 
consider   his    suggestion   that   we   might  have 
a  standing  committee  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Might  I  ask.  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  whether  the  minis- 
ter would  be  prepared  to  make  available 
list  of  people  whose  names  were  drawn  and 
the  master  list  of  all  of  the  names  that  M 
drawn,  over  and  above  those  that  did  in  fact 
qualify? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 
list  is  available,  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  with 
his  question. 


STUDENT  PUBS 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations,  will  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities where  it  is  not  practical  to  have 
licensed  facilities  still  be  able  to  get  special 
occasion  permits  for  some  of  their  functions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  legislation,  referred  to  as  Bill 
146  in  1973,  as  I  interpret  it  is  not  man- 
datory. This  is  not  the  only  avenue  open. 
In  those  outlets  on  campus  that  are  being  run 
rather  regularly,  I  would  think,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  I  touched  on  earlier,  it  is 
in  their  best  interests.  I  would  encourage 
them  to  do  it  just  to  save  the  paperwork  and 
inconvenience;  because  I  can  tell  the  mem- 
bers that  when  we  had  a  recent  mail  strike 
a  number  of  these  applications  were  de- 
layed in  the  mail  and  I  can  tell  you  who  got 
the  calls  about  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  not  bother  the  next  time 
around.  So  I  don't  look  at  the  legislation  u 
being  mandatory.  Is  is  there  to  assist  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sarnia. 


DENIAL  OF  HOSPITAL  PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bull  brook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  direct  to 
the  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the  minister  con- 
cerned at  all  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Dr.  William  Manax,  characterized  in  DM 
Toronto  Star  yesterday  as  "a  renowned  trans- 
plant    surgeon,"     who     has     been     denied 
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privileges  at  Victoria  Hospital  in  London, 
and  who  stated  this  morning  on  CBC  that  as 
a  result  of  lacking  an  FRCS  fellowship  he 
is  now  going  to  have  to  return  to  the  United 
States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  and  I  took  the  time  yesterday  to 
learn  a  fair  amount  about  the  situation.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  discuss  an  individual's 
qualifications,  or  lack  of  qualifications,  lest 
the  information  given  to  me  be  incorrect. 
However,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  hospital  board 
and  its  medical  advisory  committee  to  en- 
sure that  a  person  being  admitted  to  practice 
as  a  specialist  meets  their  requirements  and, 
assuming  that  he  meets  their  requirements 
on  a  technical  basis,  that  in  fact  they  also 
have  a  need  for  that  person  within  their 
organization.  I  understand  the  hospital  board 
has  made  a  decision  in  the  negative.  This 
gentleman  does  have  the  right  to  appeal  that 
decision  to  the  hospital  appeal  board. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Recognizing  that  the  doctor 
himself  has  said  that  the  matter  would  likely 
end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  if 
he  took  that  viewpoint— the  same  situation 
which  obtained  in  the  case  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Schiller,  if  the  minister  will  recall- 
premising  that  there  are  surgeons  permitted 
to  practice  such  surgery  in  London  without 
an  FRCS  certificate,  and  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  type  of  operation  named  after  this  man, 
doesn't  the  minister  think  it  would  serve 
the  public  of  not  only  London  but  Ontario 
and  perhaps  Canada,  to  have  him  remain  and 
provide  his  services  to  our  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  easy 
to  generalize  like  that  and  yet— 

Mr.  Deacon:  Generalize? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —of  all  the  members  in 
this  House,  the  member  for  Sarnia  is  one 
who  has  the  greatest  respect  for  law.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  on  this  basis  a  number  of 
times  while  I  have  been  here  and  I  have 
always   respected   that   point   of   view. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  that  mean  there  are 
some  with  less  respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
throw  any  bouquets  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Keep  to  the 
question  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  that  if 
the  member  could  suggest  to  me  how  we 
could  give  both  parties  to  a  dispute  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have   a  decision   reviewed   and   to 


speed  the  processes  up  any  faster,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  find  ways  of  making  it  easier 
and  faster  for  the  due  process  to  be  effected. 
We  have  three  steps  in  the  process  right 
now,  as  members  know.  The  first  is  the 
hospital  appeal  board  and  the  next  two,  un- 
fortunately, are  the  courts. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  knows  what 
happened  to  Dr.  Schiller. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  know  what  happened  to 
Dr.  Schiller.  Dr.  Schiller  had  one  decision 
made  by  the  hospital  appeal  board  and  a 
reverse  decision  made  by  the  courts.  Does 
that  imply  the  system  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  it  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  what  I'm  trying 
to  say.  If  the  member  can  suggest  to  me  how 
we  can  have  a  system  that  ensures  either 
party  fair  play,  that  cuts  out  any  of  those 
steps  and  still  protects  a  person  in  law,  I'm 
delighted  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  final  supplementary,  if 
I  may:  Recognizing  the  integrity  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  and  without  inter- 
fering in  the  due  process,  could  the  mim'ster 
possibly  concern  himself  personally  in  this 
matter,  having  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
this  man? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I've  already  made  certain 
inquiries  into  those  qualifications.  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  information  I  have  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


CARBON  MONOXIDE  LEVELS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Inasmuch  as  the  permissible  level 
for  carbon  monoxide  in  places  of  work  is  50 
parts  per  million  in  Ontario  and  in  the  United 
States  the  occupational  safety  and  health  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  a  standard  of  35 
parts  per  million,  will  the  minister  consider 
reducing  the  level  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
willing  to  review  the  levels  in  Ontario  in  the 
event  that  the  level  in  the  States  is  more 
meaningful.  The  problem  the  member  is 
speaking  of  is  one  that  we  constantly  face, 
as  he  knows,  in  occupational  health  hazards. 
Arbitrary  criteria  are  set  in  the  hope  that 
they're  adequate.  Experience  shows  they 
either  are  or  are  not.   If  the  United   States 
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experience  indicates  it  is  correct  in  reducing 
it,  I  -would  be  pleased  to  see  us  follow  suit. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.   member  for  Peel 
South. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  RATES 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  the  present 
status  of  the  CRTC  hearings  with  respect  to 
cable  television.  I  know  that  a  brief  went 
forward  from  his  ministry,  but  was  there  a 
verbal  presentation?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  if  we  are  having  approval  of  one  flat 
rate  in  all  cable  TV  areas  and  what  the 
status  is  with  Tespect  to  this  added  facility 
that  goes  with  the  converter.  What  is  the 
present  situation? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes.  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tion  and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  the 
recent  CRTC  hearings  that  were  held  here 
in  Toronto,  on  Nov.  25.  This  dealt  with  ap- 
plications made  by  a  number  of  cable  com- 
panies for  increased  rates.  That  is  the  regular 
procedure.  I  cannot  tell  him  what  the  status 
is.  The  CRTC  have  held  their  hearings  and 
they  will  in  their  good  time  eventually  make 
their  findings  known. 

The  other  part  of  the  member's  question 
I  think  was  dealing  with  one  of  the  applica- 
tions which  was  to  require  all  customers  of 
the  particular  applicant  to  have  a  converter 
attached  to  their  sets,  that  it  would  be  a 
requirement  and  they  would  not  have  an 
alternative.  If  they  had  the  service,  they 
would  require  this  converter,  which  was  go- 
ing to  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
monthly  rate.  The  province  through  myself 
and  my  ministry  made  a  representation  to  the 
CRTC  objecting  to  this.  Although  this  was 
received,  I  cannot  tell  the  member  what  the 
decision  was.  At  this  time,  they  have  not 
made  any  decision  on  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  could:  So  we're  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  consumer  with  respect  to  the  con- 
verter. What  about  the  rate  increases?  I  read 
in  the  paper  that  they  were  to  go  to  $8.  Are 
there  going  to  be  representations  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right;  keep  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  $8 
fee  was  the  one  that  related  to  the  company 


that  made  application  to  have  the  converter 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  basic  service.  This 
is  the  one  we  objected  to  most  strenuously. 
We  did  enter  an  objection  on  the  general 
increases  that  were  being  requested,  but  pri- 
marily on  that  particular  case. 

If  I  can  take  a  moment  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  simply  say  that  what  is 
occurring  here  is  one  applicant  was  saying 
that  the  basic  12  channels  now  received  by 
his  customers  were  going  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  this  converter  box  on 
the  set,  and  that  the  customer  who  had  a 
contract  for  the  basic  service  was  going  to  be 
forced  to  have  this  converter  on  his  set  or 
he  would  have  a  blank  screen.  We  objected 
to  this,  saying  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  accept  this  increased 
service  and  increased  fee  should  be  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  customer.  In  particular, 
where  the  company  has  a  monopoly  situation 
they  should  not  be  able  to  go  in  and  make 
this  arbitrary  decision  as  to  what  service  their 
customers  would  get. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   please.   Our  time   is 

running    short    and    I    think    we    have    had 

enough  supplementaries  on  this. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron. 


CEMA  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food:  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  very  little  publicity  given  to 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  the  provincial 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  federal  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  regarding  the  CEMA  pro- 
gramme, I  am  wondering  if  the  minister 
would  comment  on  any  proposals  that  were 
made  and  endorsed  by  the  minister  regarding 
the  structure  of  the  agency,  the  pricing  policy 
across  provincial  boundaries,  and  the  alloca- 
tion and  policing  of  quotas. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Yes,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to,  Mr.  Speaker.  Do  you  want  me  to  ao  that 
in  answer  to  a  question  or  would  you  prefer 
to  let  me  make  a  comment  before  the  orders 
of  the  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  it  is  fairly  lengthy  I  would 
suggest    before    the    orders    of    the    day. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  no  hesitancy 
about  doing  it  but  I  think  it  would  take  a 
little  bit  of  time  now.  I  will  be  guided  by 
your  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  would  be  the 
better  action. 

The  member  for  Sudbury. 


GOVERNMENT  USE  OF  TRAVEL 
AGENCY 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  ( Sudbury )  j  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Treasurer.  When  people  in 
his  ministry  are  called  upon  to  travel,  why 
is  it  insisted  upon  that  their  travel  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  a  particular  designated 
travel  agency,  and  was  this  agency  selected 
by  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  don't  know  about  that, 
sir.  The  arrangements  were  made  before  I 
came  along,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  get  the 
answer.  I  do  know  that  when  I  was  the 
Minister  of  Industry-  and  Tourism  we  were 
using  a  half  a  dozen  agencies.  The  amount 
of  business  was  not  very  large,  the  service  we 
got  was  not  very  good,  and  so  we  did  have 
a  selection  process  and  we  did  select  one  or 
two  of  those  agencies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  division  of  Gulf  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  there  is  any  suggestion 
that  the  present  agency  for  my  ministry  has 
been  given  some  kind  of  preference,  I  can 
assure  this  House  that  isn't  so. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Germa:  In  cases  where  large  groups 
travel,  such  as  to  the  PMLC  meeting  in  Sud- 
bury recently,  is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
if  he  booked  direct  through  Air  Canada, 
rather  than  going  through  the  booking  agent, 
he  would  get  a  discount  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  getting 
the  best  prices  that  are  going. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Ministry  of  Housing  has 
an  answer  to  a  question. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES  IN 
OTTAWA  AREA 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  asked  me  on 
Nov.  26  the  following  question: 


Would  the  minister  give  the  House  the 
information  pertaining  to  a  number  of 
transactions  by  Ontario  Housing  in  the 
Ottawa  area,  more  specifically  a  purchase 
of  1.3  acres  on  Donald  St.  by  Thomas 
Assaly  Corp.  Ltd.,  purchased  in  July  for 
$105,000  and  then  sold  in  March,  eight 
months  later,  for  $273,000  to  Ontario 
Housing?  Would  the  minister  advise  why 
a  similar  1.3  acres  in  Vanier,  called  the 
Green  Valley  Lumber,  on  Montreal  Rd., 
was  then  purchased  for  half  a  million 
dollars,  which  is  approximately  twice  the 
price  the  city  of  Vanier  is  paying  for  land 
in  that  area? 

A  similar  question  was  asked  by  the  member 
for  Carleton  East  (Mr.  P.  Taylor).  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  both  questions  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  the  site 
referred  to  on  Donald  St.  was  not  purchased 
as  an  individual  property,  but  rather  as  part 
of  a  total  development  package  which  in- 
cluded the  construction  of  241  senior-citizen 
units.  The  project,  which  has  recently  been 
completed,  was  one  of  26  proposals  submitted 
to  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  in  response  to 
a  public  competitive  call  for  proposals  which 
closed  in  December,  1971.  Under  the  call- 
for-proposal  method  of  development,  which 
was  in  effect  at  that  time  but  has  since  been 
replaced  by  the  tender  call  approach,  pro- 
posals were  invited  from  builders  for  the  de- 
velopment of  projects  based  on  their  designs 
and  often  on  their  sites.  Under  this  old  tech- 
nique, the  prime  consideration  was  the  total 
price  offered  rather  than  the  separate  and 
individual  values  of  the  land  and  building. 
It  was  the  total  package  price  that  counted. 

The  proposals  which  were  received  in 
response  to  this  call  were  reviewed  by  OHC 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  the  local  housing  authority  and 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  in 
terms  of  price,  design  and  the  suitability  of 
the  locations  of  the  sites  offered.  The  prices 
of  the  proposals  submitted  ranged  from 
$10,535  to  $14,283  a  unit,  including  the  land. 
The  one  on  Donald  St.  which  was  submitted 
by  Assaly  under  the  name  of  LLK  Con- 
struction Ltd.,  was  offered  at  a  price  of 
$10,950,  including  land  at  $1,140.  In  ac- 
cordance with  OHC  practice,  its  senior  ap- 
praiser evaluated  the  proposal.  His  estimate 
of  value,  which  I  am  tabling  today,  indicates 
that  Assaly 's  package  price  for  land  and 
buildings,  in  comparison  to  other  submissions, 
represents  good  value.  His  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  land  at  $1,100  is  approximately 
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equivalent    to    the    $1,140    land    component 
put  forward  by  Assaly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
produce  the  files  so  we  can  judge  it;  and 
not  have  to  take  his  word  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  As  in  the  case  of  other 
proposals  submitted,  modifications  in  design 
were  required.  In  the  case  of  the  Donald 
St.  project  it  was  necessary  for  Assaly  to— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Keep  the  lid  on.  That's  all 
the  minister  has  got  to  do;  keep  the  lid  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —reduce  the  number  of 
units  from  251  to  241  and  to  negotiate  with 
the  owners  of  adjoining  lands  to  provide 
access  to  Donald  St.,  as  well  as  to  acquire 
additional  land  for  a  vehicular  turning  circle 
to  meet  the  planning  requirements  of  the  city. 

Following  the  resolution  of  these  plan- 
ning requirements  and  other  necessary 
changes  to  the  design,  an  increase  in  price 
from  $10,950  to  $11,650  was  granted  in 
October,  1972,  to  reflect  the  changes  made. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  in- 
crease related  to  the  cost  of  the  building 
only,  and  was  supported  by  the  senior  ap- 
praiser's evaluation.  The  cost  of  the  land 
remained  the  same.  I  should  also  add  that 
the  revised  price  has  remained  firm  through- 
out the  entire  two  years  of  the  construction 
period,  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  con- 
struction costs,  not  only  in  Ottawa  but  all 
over  Ontario.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
land  price  remained  constant  even  though 
additional  land  was  added. 

On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  Donald 
St.  site,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Assaly  optioned  the  property  in  the  fall 
of  1971.  This  was  the  time  Assaly 's  purchase 
price  was  established.  It  was  not  until  March, 
1973,  about  1%  years  later,  that  the  site 
was  conveyed  to  OHC. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  did  they  agree  to  buy  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  summary,  I  would 
say  that  the  project  submitted  by  Assaly  Corp. 
was  a  highly  competitive  one.  There  were 
five  contracts  awarded  under  this  call  for 
proposals  for  about  1,100  units;  at  unit  prices, 
including  land,  ranging  from  $11,500  to 
$12,300.  Assaly 's  per  unit  price  was  $11,650. 
As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  compares 
very  favourably  in  that  it  was  the  second 
lowest  contract  price.  Further,  it  was  accept- 
ed by  CMHC,  which  carries  out  its  own 
appraisals  before  extending  federal  financing. 

Turning  to  the  acquisition  of  the  former 
Green  Valley  Lumber  property  in  Vanier,  the 


price  paid  was  $510,000.  Initially  the  vendor, 
whose  family  owned  the  property  for  about 
48  years,  asked  a  price  of  $625,000.  This 
was  reduced  to  $510,000  after  lengthy 
negotiations. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the 
price  was  substantially  less  than  the  \ . {Un- 
determined at  that  time  by  F.  Lavoie,  of 
Titley  Inc.,  and  F.  Petry,  two  local,  independ- 
ent appraisers  with  the  accreditation  of  the 
Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  fan  the 
Ottawa-Vanier  area.  Both  of  these  profes- 
sionals valued  the  property  at  $560,000. 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.'s  senior  ap;  vho 

has  similar  accreditation,  valued  the  prop- 
erty in  the  range  of  $478,800  to  $532,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
appraised  values  were  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  commercial  zoning  of 
the  site.  During  the  period  of  negotiations 
OHC  staff,  as  well  as  one  of  the  independent 
appraisers,  discussed  the  prospects  of  chang- 
ing the  zoning  to  residential  use.  It  was 
clear  from  these  discussions  that  the  munic- 
ipality would  support  such  a  change. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion  that  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.  paid  twice  as  much  for 
this  property  as  the  city  of  Vanier  is  paying 
for  sites  in  the  area.  One  of  the  sites  re- 
ferred to  may  be  a  property  purchased  by 
the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
for  the  proposed  Vanier  arterial  route.  While 
this  property  was  acquired  at  a  substantially 
lower  price,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  very 
mindful  of  the  varying  factors  affecting 
value.  I  understand  that  the  site  for  the 
arterial  route  is  located  in  an  industrial- 
commercial  area- 
Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  matter  of 
privilege. 

Mr.    P.    Taylor:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    hi 
take  the  strongest  objection  to  this  pra< 
by    the    ministry,    on    behalf   of   myself    and 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  who  pos:  1  the 
original    questions    in    connection    with    this 
issue.  The  minister  has  had  this  information 
for  some  time.  He  comes  into  the  House  and 
takes  up  to  six  minutes  of  the  time  for  the 
question  period- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Mr.  Speaker  will  look  after 
the  length  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —and  he  expects  us  to  be 
shorthand  experts  to  take  down  all  these 
statistics  and  information  and  to  respond   in 
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kind,  and  we  all  know  that  the  rules  of  this 
House  do  not  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  respond  in  kind. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Read 

Hansard.  Give  him  a  course- 
Mr.    Sargent:    The    minister    knows    he    is 

right.  That's  why. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  shows  how  bright  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  He'd  better 
go  back  to  Ottawa. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Two  com- 
ments. No.  1:  With  an  answer  of  that  length, 
I  suggest  that  the  minister  or  any  minister 
should  read  it  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
during  statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  shows  how  bright  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  2  is  that  the  information 
will  be  on  record  for  anyone  to  study.  If 
the  minister  will  continue,  I'll  see  how  much 
time  we  will  add  to  the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  will  be  ready  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Yes? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  The  point  you  have  made 
just  now,  sir,  is  that  the  information  the  minis- 
ter is  reading  into  the  record  now  will  be 
on  the  record  for  later  study.  The  point  that 
is  at  issue  here,  sir,  is  that  the  minister  is 
making  a  statement  to  which,  because  of  its 
nature,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
respond  now  and  in  kind.  He  had  that  in- 
formation at  least  an  hour  ago;  he  could 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  it  before  he  made  the 
statement  in  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Speaker  can't  control 
that.  But  certainly  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity at  a  later  time  to  ask  whatever  ques- 
t'ons  seem  to  arise  from  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  all  a  big  put-up. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  is  definitely  the  next 
Speaker  of  the  Parliament;  we  are  looking 
to  him. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  The 
member  for  Sarnia  should1  run  himself. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  further  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
carry  on  with  the  answer,  there  are  only  a 
few  more  sentences. 

I  understand  that  the  site  for  the  arterial 
route  is  located  in  an  industrial-commercial 
area,  two  blocks  north  of  Montreal  Rd.  The 
Green  Valley  Lumber  property  is  located  on 
Montreal  Rd.  and  therefore  has  a  significantly 
greater  value.  I  might  add  that  one  of  the 
independent  appraisers  was  aware  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  municipality  and  took  this 
and  other  sale  transactions  into  account  in 
arriving  at  his  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be  happy  to  do  as  you 
suggested,  if  I  have  lengthy  answers  in  the 
future,  and  make  them  as  statements  to  the 
House.  But  the  members  must  remember  that 
they  asked  me  to  reply  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  was  not  in  the  House  yesterday.  This  morn- 
ing was  my  first  chance  to  answer.  If  this 
is  the  practice  you  wish  to  continue  with, 
fair  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  will  be  six  minutes 
added  to  the  question  period. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North. 


NOISE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  Recognizing 
his  avowed  promise  to  release  his  model  noise 
bylaw  by  the  end  of  November,  and  since 
this  is  the  last  sitting  day  of  the  Legislature 
before  the  end  of  November,  I  presume  we 
are  going  to  have  an  announcement  on  it 
today.  Will  the  minister  be  making  an  an- 
nouncement today? 

The  second  part  of  my  question  is,  is  the 
minister  still  determined  to  scuttle  his  or- 
iginal plans  of  having  provincial  noise  regu- 
lations in  effect  all  across  the  province  and 
policed  by  this  ministry? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the 
noise  bylaw,  I  did  indicate  in  the  estimates 
it  would  be  ready  by  the  end  of  November. 
I  understand  that  the  model  bylaw  we  are 
talking  about  will  be  ready  by  Nov.  30— 

Mr.  Good:  Today  is  Nov.  30. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  it  is  not  Nov.  30. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  asked  for  it  to  be 
on  my  desk  today.  I  anticipate  that  I  will 
probably  table  the  noise  bylaw  and  make  a 
statement  on  it  early  next  week. 
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As  for  the  member's  second  point,  yes,  I 
did  say  in  my  estimates,  and  I  continue  to 
say,  that  we  do  have  staff  in  the  ministry 
still  doing  testing  in  some  of  the  areas  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  noise  problems  in  this 
province,  but  we  will  not  be  going  out  on  a 
province-wide  basis  with  staff  to  do  testing 
and  enforcement  work  at  this  point  in  time. 
We  will  be  using  the  staff  we  have  now  to 
do  the  job  by  offering  technical  assistance  to 
the  municipalities  throughout  this  province 
on  their  noise  bylaws;  and  as  the  member 
knows,  some  of  them  want  different  things  in 
their  noise  bylaws,  depending  on  whether 
they  are  in  a  rural  area  or  mavbe  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  We  will  be  offering  techni- 
cal assistance  on  those  bylaws. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Good:  Why  is  the  minister  not  pro- 
ducing regulations  under  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  which  have  been  promised  for 
three  years  in  the  matter  of  noise  and  now 
sloughing  it  off  to  the  municipalities  to  do 
as  they  see  fit?  The  ministry  has  been 
promising  them  for  three  years. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  not  very  consistent.  We  are  saying 
now,  in  effect,  that  we  are  letting  the  munic- 
ipalities do  it.  We  are  offering  them  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  member  is  always  saying 
we  are  taking  things  away  from  the  munic- 
ipalities. This  time  we  are  giving  it  back 
to  them. 

Mr.  Good:  Oh  come  on!  The  minister  has 
had  the  authority  for  three  years  under  the 
Act. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Let  the  member  get 
his  mind  clear  on  exactly  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  minister  doing 
now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES' 
SALARIES 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  What  further  things 
is  he  doing  now,  perhaps  in  concert  with 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth)  to 
ease  the  situation  or  have  the  situation  re- 
solved between  the  public  health  nurses  and 
the  medical  officers  of  health  in  their  dis- 
pute  over  salary   since   the   time— I   think   it 


was  last  summer— when  he  indicated  to  the 
medical  officers  of  health  that  the  province 
would  be  making  funds  available  for  salary 
increases  and  asking  them  to  submit  new 
budgets  in  detail  if  the  salary  increases  re- 
quired such  and  so  on?  The  situation  still 
continues  in  which  the  medical  officers  of 
health  have  refused  to  give  those  salary 
increases  to  the  public  health  nurses.  What 
advice  would  the  minister  have  for  the 
nurses  in  this  situation,  and  what  is  he  doing 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect  to  the  only  other  chemical  engineer  in 
the  House,  may  I  point  out  that  we  can't 
have  it  both  ways.  We  can't  haw  local 
boards  with  authority  and  the  province  over- 
ruling them  all  the  time. 

In  this  case,  the  local  boards  of  health 
are  partly  financed  by  the  government  and 
partly  financed  by  the  municipalities  they 
serve.  This  is  unlike  the  hospitals  where  the 
entire  budget  comes  from  my  ministry.  We 
told  the  boards  of  health  the  point  to  which 
we  would  share  in  the  costs  of  increased 
nursing  salaries  on  our  75,  50  or  25  per 
cent  basis,  whichever  it  might  be.  The>  have 
the  decision  to  make,  as  employers  do, 
whether  they  would  pass  along  the  full  maxi- 
mum increase  that  we  would  share  in,  or 
more  or  less.  All  those  options  are  open  to 
them. 

Almost  unanimously,  the  boards  of  health 
have  not  passed  the  full  increase  on;  which 
points  out  an  interesting  thing,  that  where 
health  costs  are  shared  at  the  municipal 
level  a  great  deal  of  thought  is  given  to 
increases  before  they  are  granted. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Would  the  ministry  Ixj  wil- 
ling to  give  its  share,  the  75  per  cent  or  the 
50  per  cent  of  the  maximum  offer,  even 
if  the  municipality  would  not  give  its  share 
of  that  maximum  offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
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ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
carries  out  a  commitment  which  I  made  in 
my  1974  budget  that  "in  1975  up  to  20 
per  cent  of  OMERS  net  receipts  be  made 
available  to  the  system  for  wider  investment 
opportunities;"  and  that  "this  percentage  will 
be  increased  from  year  to  year  as  investment 
experience  is  developed  by  the  OMERS'  or- 
ganization." 

Beginning  in  1975,  OMERS  will  retain  and 
invest  an  agreed-upon  portion  of  its  funds  for 
investment  in  a  wider  range  of  securities  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Pension  Benefits  Act. 
The  amount  will  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Treasurer  and  the  board  of  OMERS  and  it 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council. 

The  bill  allows  the  board  to  appoint  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
board  of  OMERS,  officers  of  OMERS  and 
persons  with  senior  investment  or  other 
financial  management  experience,  and  dele- 
gates to  it  the  power  to  invest.  The  com- 
mittee may  assign  such  duties  as  it  decides 
to  an  officer  or  officers. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  principles 
of  the  bill  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  board  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  employees'  retirement 
system  and  of  the  board's  investment  ad- 
visors. 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  A  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  believe  you  agreed,  Mr. 
Speaker  to  permit  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  to  answer  my  question  before  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.   Speaker:   What  question  was   that? 

Mr.  Riddell:  A  question  that  I  posed  ear- 
lier. You  agreed  to  permit  an  answer  before 
the  orders  of  the  day.   Did  you  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  my  understand- 
ing. The  minister  indicated  he'd  have  a 
lengthy  answer  and  it  was  suggested  by 
himself,  and  concurred  in  by  myself,  that  he 
might  better  present  it  as  a  statement  before 
the  orders. 


Mr.  Riddell:  All  right. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  DAY 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance  to  a  great  many  people. 
Tomorrow  being  Nov.  30,  happens  to  be 
St.  Andrew's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize 
St.  Andrew. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  lucky,  because  the 
member  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Grossman)  isn't  here. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I'd  like  to  table  the 
answer  to  question  No.  4  standing  on  the 
order  paper. 

(See  Appendix  Page  5905.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
may  continue  his  remarks. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry;  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  finalizing  my  remarks  on  the  budget,  I  am 
interested  to  see  the  approach  of  the  Pre- 
mier (Mr.  Davis)  to  inflation.  He  says  that 
this  government  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  belt 
tightening.  Well,  I  guess  with  the  junket 
to  Italy  that  cost  probably  a  million  dollars- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
The  member's  vote  against  Stanfield  did  it; 
it  shows  us  Where  he  stands  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  How  about  that 
first  question? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  told  us  where  he  stands  on  that  issue; 
he  voted  for  Trudeau. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  what? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Will  the  mem- 
ber just  continue  his  remarks? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Didn't  the  member  for  Victoria-Hali- 
burton  vote  for  Trudeau?  I  thought  every- 
body did. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  that  a  junket 
to  Italy  for  one  million  dollars  is  not  belt 
tightening.  It  was  an  ego  trip  to  gain  votes 
for  the  next  election- 
Mr.  C.  E.  McIIveen  (Oshawa):  That  is  all 
right;  Trudeau  sends  his  wife. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  now  we  are  going  to 
have  one  go  to  Israel.  They  now  have  a  WIN 
programme  in  the  United  States.  Everybody 
wears  buttons  that  say  "Whip  Inflation  Now." 
Rut  everybody  on  the  "blue  side"  over  there 
could  wear  buttons  saying,  "Win  Italy  Now; 
Win  Israel  Now."  These  are  the  things  that 
they  are  using  taxpayers'  funds  for— in  bla- 
tant spending  to  get  election  votes. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  story  is  true 
or  not  but— 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Trudeau  sends  his 
people  on  booze  money. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can't  prove  that;  but  if  the 
member  is  going  on  record,  I  guess  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

So  the  story  is  out  now  that  when  Mr. 
Davis  arrived  in  Italy  the  press  met  him  at 
the  plane  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  We  don't  refer 
to  any  member  by  his  proper  name. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Premier  of  the  province 
arrived  in  Italy  and  the  press  met  him  at 
the  plane.  They  said  to  him,  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  prostitutes  in  Italy?"'  And  the 
Premier  said:  "Are  there  prostitutes  in  Italy?" 
And  the  next  day  the  reports  in  the  papers 
said  the  first  question  the  Premier  asked  was, 
"Are  there  prostitutes  in  Italy?"  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not— the  Premier  can 
confirm  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  get  on  with  the— 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  On  with  what? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —situation  in  Ontario  Housing 
Corp. 

The  news  last  night  said  former 
president  Agnew  is  making  $100,000  in  the 
US  as  a  broker;  and  two  of  his  underlings 
went  to  iail  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Here  in 
the  OHC  we  have  25  people  charged  with 
accepting  bribes    in   contracts    amounting  to 


millions  of  dollars;  but  the  real  criminals  in 
this  whole  piece  are  the  givers  of  the  bribes. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  they  are  allowed  to  go 
scot-free.  And  still,  as  recently  as  last  week, 
OHC  is  doing  business  with  these  firms  who 
are  giving  bribes.  The  name  of  Delzotto  has 
been  listed  in  the  paper  as  being  a  giver  of 
bribes.  He  is  one  of  the  criminals  involved. 
Rut  the  following  week  the  story  comes  out 
that  Delzotto  has  received  another  big 
government  contract.  So  this  illustrates  the 
way  this  big  pork  barrel  operates. 

Regarding  the  Saltfleet  development,  I 
want  to  make  this  very  clear.  The  minister 
says  on  page  5193  of  Hansard,  No.  121,  that 
the  appraisal  report  from  Stewart,  Young  and 
Mason  indicated  "in  my  opinion,  as  of  Sept. 
30,  1967,  the  market  value  of  the  property" 
is  $3.3  million.  Mr.  Murchison,  who  was  then 
the  chief  land  acquisition  man  for  the  OHC 
opposed  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for  $6 
million  to  Jon-Enco. 

Jon-Enco  is  a  firm  that  has  gone  out  of 
business.  They  are  broke.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  if  they  are  broke.  They  couldn't  be 
broke  with  the  profit  they  made  but  they  an 
out  of  business  anyway.  They  went  broke  with 
a  full  pocket.  He  objected  strongly  to  the 
payment  of  $6  million  to  these  people,  an 
overpayment  of  $3  million. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Murchison  resigned  and 
went  on  to  become  the  vice-president  of 
Y  &  R  Properties.  I  asked  him  several  days 
ago:  "Mr.  Murchison,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  overpayment  of  $3  million,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  recommended  against  it, 
and  the  appraisal  people  recommended 
against  it  but  this  still  went  through  for  a 
bill  of  sale  for  $6  million  which  we  have  in 
our  files?"  And  he  said:  "All  I  tan  put  it 
down  to  is"— and  get  this— "political  pres- 
sure." 

In  other  words,  political  pressure  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province  $3  million.  That's 
on  the  record.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  we 
have  a  need  for  a  full-scale  inquiry  into  this 
scandalous,  corrupt  operation  here? 

We  have  people  coming  into  this  province 
penniless  and  in  five  years  they  are  multi- 
millionaires because  they  are  in  the  know 
with  people  who  have  access  to  an  "in"  with 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  One  man  I  knew 
was  broke  six  yean  ago  in  the  west.  Hi 
a  multi-millionaire  now.  He  Bays,  "Now  I 
own  1,500  doors."  In  their  parlance,  that  is 
1,500  apartments,  money  being  supplied  by 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  There  is  little 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  have  the  files 
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that  the  minister  refuses  to  provide,  we  could 
very  clearly  cause  the  biggest  scandal  that 
would  make  the  Watergate  look  like  peanuts. 

A  while  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  David  Lewis 
talked  about  corporate  ripoffs.  A  lot  of  things 
he  said  needed  to  be  said.  I  am  sorry  that 
that  man  is  not  in  government  today  or  in 
politics  today,  because  he  is  part  of  the 
public  conscience.  I  say  the  same  thing  for 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman). 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  now  be- 
fore I  sit  down  about  the  government  ripoff, 
not  corporate  ripoff,  a  ripoff  that  the  govern- 
ment went  along  with.  I  recall  when  we  had 
the  oil  shortage,  there  was  no  shortage  of  oil. 
The  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  McKeough) 
and  the  Premier  went  down  to  Ottawa  to  the 
talks  and  they  admitted  they  goofed  because 
they  went  unprepared.  They  didn't  have  pro- 
per advisers,  proper  advice  or  the  know-how 
to  talk  in  this  parlance  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result,  the  Ontario  con- 
sumer is  paying  through  the  nose  in  a  $100 
million  ripoff  simply  because  the  Minister  of 
Energy  consented  to  a  five-cent-a-gallon  in- 
crease for  Ontario  taxpayers.  In  his  words, 
he  said  it  was  "to  pay  for  exploration  costs 
that  will  pay  dividends  in  the  next  genera- 
tion." These  are  his  words.  It  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario  $100  million  a  year  be- 
cause we  are  paying  for  exploration  costs  for 
the  next  generation. 

There's  no  reason  for  it.  Those  members 
who  are  knowledgeable,  the  lawyers  involved 
in  the  House  here,  know  about  oil  depletion 
allowances  that  reap  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  oil  companies.  But  this  five-cent 
flub  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  will  cost  On- 
tario drivers  over  $100  million  this  year.  I'd 
say,  in  the  words  of  Churchill,  some  energy 
boss;  some  ripoff! 

Let  me  tell  the  inside  story  about  these 
oil  depletion  allowances.  The  oil  companies 
tell  the  stockholders  about  oil  sales  and  list 
the  proceeds  as  incomes  and  profits.  But  when 
they're  talking  to  the  tax  collector  about 
them  they're  magically  transformed  into  re- 
turn on  capital. 

Many  of  these  oil  companies  keep  two 
sets  of  books,  one  for  their  stockholders  show- 
ing the  same  kind  of  original  cost  figures  that 
all  industries  use,  and  another  for  the  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  States  reported  that  in  1964  the 
petroleum  industry  showed  after-tax  profits 
of  $1.7  billion  for  tax  purposes.  But  on  their 
own  books  of  account  the  same  companies 
showed  after-tax  profits  of  $5  billion— nearly 
three  times  as  great.  In  1966,  their  books  of 


account  showed  after-tax  profits  twice  as 
large  as  what  showed  up  on  their  tax  re- 
turns. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  saying  that  with  the 
great  profits  the  oil  companies  are  making— 
the  greatest  profits  in  history— there  is  no 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  should 
be  paying  a  five-cent  ripoff  for  gasoline.  Mr. 
McKeough  and  Mr.  Davis,  unprepared  and 
not  knowledgeable  of  what  they  were  doing, 
went  to  these  talks  and  made  these  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  refer  to  other  hon.  members 
of  the  House  by  their  riding  or  their  official 
title,  rather  than  by  their  names? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Stop 
that  "Darcy"   and   "Bill"  bit. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'll 
try  and  go  by  .your  ruling.  If  you  don't  know 
them,  you  should  know  their  names. 

At  the  risk  of  being  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  fence  again,  the  biggest  ripoff  in 
government  today  is  the  fact  that  this  Ontario 
government  is  hell-bent  on  a  nuclear  power 
development  to  the  tune  of  between  $15 
billion  and  $20  billion.  Yesterday  the  Minister 
of  Energy  said  to  us  he's  going  to  form  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corp.— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Gotta 
watch  that  one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —in  his  words,  to  give  the 
big  business  firms  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Those  are  his  words.  He  says  this  is  a  good 
Tory  conception,  with  the  eventual  chance 
of  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  ownership  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  now  owned  by  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Hydro 
contracts  are  issued  every  month  today  with 
no  tender  bids.  A  top  Hydro  authority  told 
me:  "You  think  the  Moog  affair  was  bad? 
You  should  see  what's  going  on  today  in 
nuclear  power  and  they're  talking  billions  of 
dollars."  There  are  no  tenders  being  let 
today.  The  same  basis  for  the  levying  of 
the  Hydro  contract  for  the  building  over 
there  is  being  used  on  billions  of  dollars  in 
Hydro  contracts. 

I  say  this  is  a  big  ball  game  of  the  whole 
world,  right  here;  a  $15  billion  or  $20 
billion  operation.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Premier 
and  his  establishment  people  want  to  stay 
in  power  to  control  this  money  flow?  The 
Mafia  and  Watergate  are  peanuts  compared 
to  the  Tories  in  Ontario. 
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To  summarize,  after  all  the  graft,  corrup- 
tion and  selling  of  the  contracts,  which  we 
have  record  of— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  on  the  record.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  starting 
to  bristle  and  I'm  going  to  get  to  him  in 
a  minute. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Nuclear  power  will  carry,  in 
the  total  picture,  less  than  eight  per  cent 
of  the  total  power  load  in  our  lifetime, 
aside  from  the  $15  billion  or  $20  billion 
drain.  I  say  there  are  many  different  ways  to 
spend  $20  billion;  many  different  ways.  That 
$20  billion  would  provide  2,000  hospitals  in 
Ontario  with  400  beds  each.  We  can't  even 
get  one  up  our  way,  and  people  are  dying 
on  the  peninsula  because  they  can't  get 
doctors.  Or  $20  billion  would  provide  one 
million  families  in  Ontario  with  homes,  with 
no  taxes  for  life.  Or  $20  billion  would  give 
two  million  students  10  years  of  free  educa- 
tion, with  no  taxes  to  pay.  This  illustrates 
the  cost  of  the  nuclear  power  programme, 
which  we  need  like  a  hole  in  the  head. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  committed 
as  we  are  to  this  programme,  everything  the 
Minister  of  Energy  has  done  he  has  made  a 
flop  of.  He  has  messed  up  everything  he 
lias  touched,  and  now  they  give  him  the 
purse  strings  to  $20  billion,  and  $100  million 
to  form  an  energy  corporation,  to  get  more 
of  their  friends  on  the  gravy  train. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  ( Sarnia ) :  That's  true- 
that  is  exactly  what  he  will  do  with  that 
corporation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He'll  be  looking  after  Union 
Gas  and  all  his  friends  down  there.  I  recall 
the  member  for  Sarnia  talking  about  the 
friendship  that  Mr.  Cronyn  had  with  the 
present  Minister  of  Energy,  having  lunch  all 
the  time,  and  then  a  few  weeks  later  they 
had  a  rate  increase  go  through  for  Union 
Gas.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going 
on  that  people  don't  know  about. 

No  insurance  company  in  North  Amerie;i 
will  insure  anyone's  place,  home  or  property 
against  radiation  damage.  One  can't  buy  it; 
it  is  written  into  insurance  policies  that  in- 
surance companies  don't  trust  this  nuclear 
power  programme.  The  members  should 
check  their  policies  when  they  go  home  and 
see  how  much  faith  the  insurance  companies 
have  in  this  programme. 


We  have  had  two  leaks  at  Douglas  Point 
now,  and  they  have  wasted  $1  million  on 
one  mistake  that  no  one  would  believe  in 
this  House  when  I  brought  it  up.  Now  they 
are  building  huts  to  protect  people  in  this 
area  and  they  are  banning  the  use  of  the 
park  in  this  area.  They  are  doing  away  with 
the  park  and  converting  it  to  nuclear  po\ 
Yet  the  atomic  power  officials  in  Ottawa  have 
refused  to  meet  scientists  to  go  on  the  air  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
power. 

The  problem  with  nuclear  electricity  is 
that  as  much  long-lived  radioactivity  is  pro- 
duced inside  one  large  nuclear  plant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  as  there  is  in  an  explosion 
of  about  1,000  Hiroshima  bombs.  When  we 
say  long-lived  radioactivity,  we  mean  long. 
Some  kinds  last  for  100  years,  300  years  and 
even  240,000  years.  Unprotected  above 
ground  as  they  are,  loaded  with  radio- 
activity in  their  cores,  the  plants  would  cer- 
tainly be  large  liabilities  if  this  country  ever 
were  under  attack  from  an  enemy.  They 
seem  to  make  this  country  indefensible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record— I  think  I  have  the 
statistics  here  someplace— that  of  the  50  nu- 
clear plants  in  the  States,  21  have  been 
closed  down  for  safety  reasons  this  past 
month,  and  there  is  great  concern.  "Twenty- 
one  of  the  50  power  reactors  are  closed 
down  for  safety  tests  in  the  USA."  That  is 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

Getting  on  to  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
overall  picture,  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  too  surprising  one  rooming  to 
turn  on  the  TV  or  the  radio  or  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  find  that  a  handful  of  fanatic  s 
was  threatening  to  destroy— and  not  faking 
either— some  major  city  across  the  world  by 
the  use  of  nuclear  warheads,  which  could  be 
put  into  a  suitcase  to  blow  up  a  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  the  point  that 
we  have  this  government  which  is  almost 
bankrupt  They  are  approaching  a  deben- 
ture debt  now  of  about  $1  billion,  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  this  year  of 
about  $1  billion.  We  have  a  sad  affair  before 
the  people  of  Ontario  this  next  while. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   know   that    there   are    two 
more  important  speakers  after  me  here 
member  for  Carleton   East    (Mr.   P.  Taylor) 
is  going  to  make  his  maiden  speech  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  hearing  it. 

But    I   want    to    say    that   the    Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Miller)  is  in  his  seat  today  an 
has  a  big  responsibility.   He  decides  whether 
or   not  my   people   are  second-class   citizens, 
that    107    per    cent    occupancy    is    what    we 
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should  have,  that  450  people  should  wait  for 
elective  surgery,  and  150  people  should  wait 
months  for  urgent  surgery,  and  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board's  (Mr. 
Winkler)  hospital  was  given  $4  million  to 
put  in  a  plush  operation. 

Is  the  minister  listening?  The  fact  is  that 
we're  putting  portables  on  our  lawn  now 
while  this  government  is  receiving  $750  mil- 
lion from  the  federal  government  to  distri- 
bute in  Ontario  and  it  has  the  audacity  to 
say  I  can't  get  my  share  of  that  for  my 
people. 

Who  does  the  government  think  it  is  to 
make  that  decision  because  that  $750  million 
comes  from  Ottawa?  The  minister  says  I 
can't  get  any  share  of  that  because  he  dis- 
tributes the  largesse  of  this  province  and  he 
wants  to  write  to  my  people  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  second-class  citizens  and  cannot 
have  the  right  that  people  have  in  Toronto 
or  Hanover.  Hanover  sends  people  to  our 
hospital  because  they  haven't  got  the  staff 
there  to  handle  them. 

I  have  one  more  thing  while  I  am  at  it. 
This  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  gives 
our  people  in  this  province  the  back  of  his 
hand.  When  the  beef  industry  is  suffering, 
Quebec,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  get  in- 
terest-free loans  but  here  in  the  greatest 
beef-producing  area  in  the  whole  world  he 
is  charging  interest  to  beef  operators  on  their 
loans.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
somewhere  along  the  piece  if  the  federation 
and  the  farmers'  union  approved  having  the 
governments,  federally  and  provincially, 
finance  and  set  up  packing  facilities  to  give 
them  a  marketing  wallop  against  their  pres- 
ent packing  industry,  would  this  government 
policy  include  making  available,  say,  $5 
million  to  match  $5  million  from  Ottawa  so 
that  it  could  be  arranged?  I  know  what 
would  happen.  The  minister  would  give  us 
the  same  answer  that  he  gave  to  the  FAME 
operation.  When  they  needed  $1  million  to 
stay  in  business  he  wouldn't  give  them  five 
cents. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only 
are  the  packing  houses  paying  into  the 
pockets  of  this  government  but  the  trucking 
industry  is  paying  into  the  pockets  of  this 
government  for  election  funds.  It's  one  big 
mess  and  I  could  talk  for  hours  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  the  member  is  not 
particular  about  the  facts,  he  could. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  could  tell  the  minister  what 
he  did  on  FAME.  Let  him  tell  us  what  he 
did  on  FAME. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber go  down  and  ask  his  friends  in  Nova 
Scotia  what  they  did  with  the  co-op  packing 
plant? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  sold  them  out. 
He  sold  FAME  out.  They  needed  $1  million 
but  what  did  he  do?  He  gave  Victoria  and 
Grey  a  $3  million  credit  figure  but  not  one 
cent  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  can't 
mouth  out  of  both  sides  at  once,  sucking 
and  blowing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Don't  kid  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  One  more  thing,  why  doesn't 
the  minister  ship  his  cattle  personally  through 
the  Ontario  stockyards?  Tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  ships  his  own  cattle  to 
Canada  Packers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Don't  kid  me  a  bit.  I  called 
the  Ontario  stockyards  and  they  said  the 
minister  doesn't  ship  through  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  he?  The  On- 
tario stockyards  are  good  for  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  lots  of  other 
people  to  ship  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  want  my  hon.  friend 
to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  not  shipped 
cattle  to  Canada  Packers  ever  that  I  can  re- 
call in  all  the  years  I've  been  farming.  Let 
that  be  on  the  record  too,  which  is  a  fact 
and  which  is  something  that  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  packing  house  does  the 
minister  use  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  use  several  packing 
houses. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  not  the  Ontario  stock- 
yards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  also  use  community 
sales.  If  my  hon.  friend  wants  to  know  my 
business,  let  him  come  out  to  the  farm  and 
talk  about  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber will  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  is  nothing  but  a 
character  assassinator  of  the  first  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  won't  be  there 
very  long,  so  let  him  not  worry  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  the  fellows  over  there 
in  that  party  are  proud  of  that  kind  of  stuff, 
they  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  we  had  time,  members  op- 
posite would  hear  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  too. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  We're 
not  very  proud  of  those  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  continue. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
go  on  but  I  think  I've  told  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  how  I  felt  about  the  way  they  operate. 
I  know  they  won't  lose  any  sleep  about  that. 
I  would  like  to  yield  the  floor  now  to  the 
member  for  Carleton  East. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  would  recognize 
the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
before  the  member  for  Carleton  East. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  ( Prince  Edward-Lennox ) : 
Thank  you,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Great  man,  nice  fellow. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Again  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  acting  Speaker  on  his  keen- 
ness in  recognizing  the  riding  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox and  calling  on  me  at  this  time. 
I  appreciate  it  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  and, 
of  course  the  manner  in  which  you  always 
conduct  yourself  while  in  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  He  makes  a 
good  choice  of  speakers. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:    He  does  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  today  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment's current  budgeting  programmes,  its 
policies  and  its  political  philosophy.  In  a 
way,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  an  address  of  thanks- 
giving without  being  patronizing,  and  if  at 
times  I  am  a  little  critical  then  I  hope  it 
will  be  interpreted  as  criticism  in  a  construc- 
tive way. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White)  delivered  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  Premier  of  this  province  at  the  Ontario 


Economic  Council  "Outlook  75"  conference 
at  the  Science  Centre.     He  stated: 

The  world  has  difficulties  of  a  funda- 
mental order  in  its  monetary  system  and 
in  the  mechanisms  for  maintaining  financial 
stability.  It  faces  also  a  serious  and  dis- 
tressing food  problem,  particularly  in  the 
production  of  cereals.  It  has  more  people 
than  it  can  feed,  house,  clothe  and  provide 
for  at  humane  and  decent  standards.  Its 
energy-rich  countries  are  draining  av 
vast  financial  and  economic  resources  and 
threatening  economic  instability  of  a  monu- 
mental order.  And  last,  and  by  no  means 
least,    inflation  is   global  and   persistent. 

In  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  we  are  experiencing 
buoyant  times  and  a  very  high  standard  of 
living.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  there  seems  to  have  developed  an  atti- 
tude that  we  as  citizens  of  Ontario,  and  I 
would  say  that  we  as  citizens  of  Canada  as 
well,  expect  to  have  and  to  enioy  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  hospital  care,  medical  care 
and  a  number  of  other  benefits,  merely  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  residents  of  Ontario, 
or  because  we  happen  to  be  Canadian  citi- 
zens. We  seem  to  adopt  the  attitude  that 
this  is  ours  as  a  God-given  right.  Combined 
with  that,  of  course,  is  the  attitude  of  rising 
expectations,  so  that  no  matter  how  well  we 
do,  we  expect  at  least  to  do  better  next  year. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  a  very  trying  period 
in  that  it's  becoming  more  and  more  difficult, 
with  the  inflationary  spiral,  to  maintain  our 
status  vis-a-vis  one  another,  in  terms  of  our 
standard  of  living.  I  think  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  standard  of  living  that 
we  enjoy  and  take  for  granted  in  this  prov- 
ince is  not  something  that  we  should  take 
for  granted.  It  is  not  God  given,  it  has  to 
be  earned.  Consumers'  goods  must  be  pro- 
duced. People  have  to  produce  in  order  to 
consume. 

It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  where,  no  matter  what  those  peo- 
ple's attitudes  may  be,  they  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  to  produce  in  Order 
to  consume.  They  face  serious  and  distress- 
ing food  problems  and  starvation.  There  I 
lack  of  housing  which  would  be  shocking,  I 
think,  to  anyone  in  this  chamber.  Their 
general  standards  of  living  are  neither  hu- 
mane nor  decent.  I've  seen  some  of  the 
accommodation  that  less  fortunate  people  in 
the  world  have. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  looking  down 
from  a  room  in  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Mexico 
City  and  watching  some  Mexican  people  cook 
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their  tortillas  under  a  lean-to  made  of  card- 
board and  scrap  metal.  I've  seen  people  in 
Brazil  come  down  from  the  hillsides  and  go 
along  the  Copacabana  beach  at  night  search- 
ing through  the  garbage  for  the  left-over 
food  from  the  hotels.  These  very  same  peo- 
ple are  washed  out  every  time  it  rains. 

At  that  time,  interest  rates  in  Brazil  were 
often  over  40  per  cent  per  annum.  As  far 
as  capital  investment  was  concerned,  industry 
would  often  write  off  its  total  capital  invest- 
ment in  three  years.  The  climate,  in  terms 
of  its  politics  and  economics,  was  very  un- 
stable indeed. 

Housing  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
reflects  this  situation.  I've  seen  people  living 
in  caves  in  the  Middle  East.  I've  seen  them 
living  on  rooftops  in  the  Orient,  along  with 
their  chickens,  where  space  is  so  critical  and 
accommodation  non-existent.  Even  in  some 
of  the  countries  that  we  look  to  and  seem  to 
respect,  the  housing  there  is  not  anything 
to  match  ours.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries 
they  still  have  their  three-,  four-  and  five- 
storey  walk-ups. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  talking  to  a 
couple  in  Copenhagen  who  were  getting 
married,  because  they  would  obtain  priority 
in  terms  of  rental  accommodation  if  they 
were  married.  Their  philosophy  was:  "Ac- 
commodation first;  we'll  worry  about  the 
marriage  working  out  later."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  expressed  that  it  wasn't  intended 
to  last. 

In  Russia  and  other  eastern  countries,  there 
is  the  same  problem  with  housing.  Again,  I 
will  recall  some  years  ago  visiting  some  con- 
struction sites  in  and  around  Moscow.  The 
workers  in  the  plants,  as  an  incentive  for 
production,  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  priority  or  preference  in  terms  of 
living  accommodation.  The  apartments  that 
were  being  constructed  would  never  match 
the  type  of  public  housing  that  is  being  con- 
structed by  this  province,  and  being  subsi- 
dized by  this  province. 

I  think  if  you  visit  other  countries,  whether 
it  be  Italy— as  I  mentioned  today— Greece  or 
Turkey,  you  will  see  similar  situations.  Part 
of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  adapting  to  the 
current  technology  of  the  world. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  spending  a  day  with 
an  author,  Frank  Yerby,  who  was  working  on 
a  historical  novel,  and  I  accompanied  him  on 
a  trip  from  Athens  to  some  of  the  islands. 
He  related  to  me  his  despair  in  terms  of  the 
work  that  was  being  done  by  the  United 
States  in  endeavouring  to  upgrade  and  uplift 
the   agricultural   economies   of   India   and,    I 


believe,  Ceylon.  There,  the  techniques  were 
demonstrated  to  the  local  people,  but  no 
sooner  did  the  Americans  turn  over  the  proj- 
ects to  the  local  people  than  they  reverted 
to  their  own  ways. 

I  know  a  similar  situation  exists  in  so  many 
countries.  I  have  watched  the  farmers  along 
the  Nile  with  their  old  hoes  trying  to  work 
the  land.  The  type  of  implements  that  they 
have  used  for  thousands  of  years  are  still 
being  used.  The  water  buffalo  is  often  a 
means  of  locomotion.  I  have  watched  them 
build  roads  in  Jordan  where  they  take  a  little 
hammer  to  break  stones,  carry  these  stones  in 
baskets  made  out  of  old  tires,  place  them  very 
carefully  in  arcs  and  then  pour  sand  on  them 
and  pat  them  down.  If  you  see  the  results 
you  wonder  why  they  ever  attempted  to  build 
a  road.  One  of  our  pieces  of  road-building 
equipment  could  build  as  much  in  half  a  day 
as  they  would  probably  build  in  a  year,  but 
their  economy  would  probably  be  ruined  be- 
cause the  people  would  be  put  out  of  work. 

I  mention  all  of  these  things  because  it's 
a  backdrop,  in  a  way,  to  what  we  have  here 
and  what  we  take  so  much  for  granted.  In 
Ontario  we  no  doubt  have  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  living  in  the  world.  No  matter  how 
poor  some  of  us  might  feel  we  are,  if  we  put 
our  positions  in  perspective,  we  are  very  rich 
indeed. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  measures  that 
are  being  taken  by  this  government  and  im- 
plemented in  progressive  legislation  that  is 
second  to  none.  The  consumer  protection 
legislation  which  is  currently  being  processed 
I  think  is  very  advanced.  Our  post-secondary 
educational  system,  like  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  is  just  unsurpassed  any- 
where. The  addition  of  nursing-home  care  and 
free-prescription  drug  plans  for  the  aged  has 
continued  the  evolution  of  our  health  delivery 
system. 

Industrial  and  tourism  development  has  ex- 
panded through  financial  assistance  and  pro- 
motion of  broader  export  markets.  In  terms  of 
our  environmental  programmes  we  are  moving 
ahead  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  I  must  com- 
mend the  government  in  terms  of  its  projects 
for  the  recycling  of  solid  wastes. 

iOne  of  the  early  initiatives  of  this  govern- 
ment was  to  abolish  the  OHIP  premiums  for 
everyone  65  years  of  age  and  over.  We  added 
extended  health  care  and  nursing  homes  to 
health  benefits.  Earlier  this  year  we  intro- 
duced Canada's  first  guaranteed  income  pro- 
gramme for  senior  citizens  to  supplement  the 
federal  old  age  pension.  The  GAINS  pro- 
gramme ensures  every  pensioner,  and  the 
handicapped  as  well,  a  minimum  income  of 
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$2,700  annually.  Prescription  drugs  are  free 
to  all  our  senior  citizens  receiving  the  guaran- 
teed income  supplement.  These  are  just  some 
of  the  examples  of  this  government's  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

In  terms  of  local  government,  the  transfer 
of  moneys  from  the  province  to  local  govern- 
ment amounted  to  $2.3  billion  this  year, 
which  is  roughly  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
spending  and  represents  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  provincial  revenues  from  retail 
sales  tax  and  personal  income  tax  combined. 

I  think  all  hon.  members  will  agree  that 
the  mill  rates  in  most  of  the  municipalities  in 
this  province  have  been  kept  down  because 
of  the  transfer  payments  from  the  province 
to  those  municipalities.  I  know  it  is  often 
difficult  for  a  provincial  member  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  local  politicians  may  be 
getting  credit  for  keeping  their  tax  levies 
down  while  the  provincial  rate  seems  to  in- 
crease, but  the  credit  surely  should  be  to  the 
province  for  ensuring  that  the  homeowner  is 
not  unduly  burdened  with  rising  taxes. 

There  have  been  programmes  for  the  re- 
structuring of  local  government.  I  think  the 
concept  initially  was  to  see  that  essential 
services  were  unified  in  those  municipalities 
that  required  a  co-ordinating  and  upgrading 
of  services.  The  first  regional  government,  of 
course,  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  these  regional 
governments  develop  and,  where  I  have  been 
able,  I  have  certainly  cautioned  the  munici- 
palities to  do  whatever  they  can  to  preserve 
their  own  self-determination.  I  know  that  it 
is  important  and  in  some  cases  imperative, 
to  unify  the  essential  services  of  water,  sewer 
and  some  other  similar  services,  where  the 
existing  political  boundaries  are  not  the  best 
boundaries  for  servicing  the  inhabitants. 

It's  important  that  the  local  municipalities 
control  their  own  destinies.  I  know  that  some- 
one farther  away  always  seems  to  think  that 
he  is  in  a  better  position  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  the  local  people.  The  mandarins 
around  this  building  often  have  been  accused 
of  unnecessary  interference,  and  I  think  un- 
necessary interference  has  been  inferred  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  civil  servants  in 
terms  of  the  needs,  the  hopes  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  local  people. 

In  our  democratic  system,  surely  the  local 
people  are  the  ones  who  count.  They  may 
make  mistakes,  but  while  these  municipalities 
are  small,  they  will  be  small  mistakes,  and 
they  can  live  with  those  mistakes. 

But,  of  course,  the  larger  the  government 
becomes,  the  bigger  the  problems,  the  more 


complicated  the  solutions,  the  bigger  the  mis- 
takes and  the  more  costly  the  mistakes.  So,  I 
think  that  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
preserve  and  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  units  of  government  that  are  small,  while 
at  the  same  time  being  large  enough  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  the  type  of  servicing  that 
they  require  and  demand  in  this  age. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  local 
people  develop  their  own  official  plans;  that 
they  determine  how  their  land  is  to  be  used; 
what  type  of  housing  they  are  to  have;  what 
parks  they  are  to  have.  Plans  of  subdivisioTi 
should  be  left  with  the  local  people.  And  I 
think  it's  the  direction  and  thrust  of  this 
government  to  certainly  turn  over  more  of 
those  powers  to  the  local  people,  certainly  in 
areas  where  government  has  been  restruc- 
tured. 

This  government  has  been  criticized  in 
terms  of  its  transportation  policies.  I  think 
that  that  criticism  has  been  unjust  and  irre- 
sponsible. Certainly  the  magnetic  levitation 
method  was  an  experiment  that  this  provintv 
should  have  undertaken  and,  I  gather,  is  still 
pursuing. 

It's  important  that  we  look  to  the  future; 
that  we  employ  every  advanced  means  of 
technology  available;  that  we  be  futuristic  in 
our  thinking;  and  that  we  have  goals  and 
aspirations.  Without  goals,  of  course,  man  is 
merely  a  turnip,  vegetating  from  century  to 
century. 

We  must  be  bold  and  brave,  even  if  at 
times  ridiculed,  and  I  think  history  will  prove 
the  province  to  be  right  in  pursuing  new  and 
modern  methods  of  transportation.  Certainly 
we  have  the  best  highway  system  in  tin 
world  in  this  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
province's  support  of  municipal  transporta- 
tion systems  is  second  to  none. 

There  certainly  is  a  problem  in  terms  of 
maintaining  our  farming  community,  and  this 
concerns  me  as  a  representative  of  a  rural 
riding.  We've  heard  much  in  the  past,  and 
there  has  been  stimulus,  no  doubt,  about 
creating  bigger  and  bigger  units  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  our  farms  were  encouraged  to 
become  more  specialized  and  bigger.  Even- 
thing  had  to  be  on  a  more  grandiose  scale. 
We  reached  a  point  where  the  farmer  has  so 
much  money  tied  up  in  his  investment  that 
if  he  could  get  it  out  he  certainly  wouldn't 
put  it  back  into  farming.  But  the  problem 
is  to  get  it  out. 

I  think  we've  lost  sight  again  of  the  little 
man,  the  little  farmer,  the  family  farm,  the 
small  unit  of  production  that  has  really  been 
the  backbone  of  this  province  in  terms  of  its 
agricultural  strength. 
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Looking  at  the  farming  unit  of  years  ago, 
you  had,  of  course,  general  farming  to  a 
great  extent;  so  that  when  the  price  of  pork 
was  bad,  maybe  you  could  make  your  money 
on  the  milk  or  the  beef  or  the  chickens  or 
the  eggs.  And  if  you  had  a  little  orchard, 
you  could  probably  make  some  money  on 
that.  So,  what  you  lost  on  one  you  could 
compensate  for  on  the  other.  Today  in  an 
era  of  specialization  it  is  more  difficult  and, 
of  course,  that  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  one  talks  in  terms  of  farm  labour 
because  who  wants  to  work  on  a  farm  today? 
We  seem  to  expect  the  farmer  who  is  locked 
in  and  the  members  of  his  family  to  stay  on 
the  farm,  but  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
encourage  others  from  the  outside  to  take 
on  that  role. 

It  is  essential  in  my  estimation  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  encourage  the  smaller  farming 
unit  and  to  encourage  that  family  to  remain 
in  fanning.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
farmer  to  ensure  that  he  gets  a  fair  return 
on  his  capital  investment  and  on  his  labours. 
I  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  if  we 
as  a  province  and  we  as  a  country  had  to 
depend  on  foreigners  for  our  foodstuffs.  Let's 
hope  that  we  are  never  in  the  position  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  other  countries  in  terms  of 
feeding  our  people.  If  we  could  ever  talk 
about  an  essential  service,  we  should  be 
talking  about  the   farming  population. 

At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  if  you 
couldn't  do  anvthing  else  you  could  always 
farm,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  rural  people  were 
referred  to  as  dumb  farmers  as  though  they 
were  shiDid,  but  if  you  are  working  on  a 
farm  today  you  have  to  be  everything.  You 
have  to  be  a  mechanic,  an  electrician  and  a 
carpenter,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  have  not  only 
to  know  machinery,  but  also  to  know  insec- 
ticides. You  have  to  be  a  lawyer  and  every- 
thing else  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
law.  Whether  you  are  dealing  with  insec- 
ticides, pollution  or  environmental  matters 
or  planning— 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  You  have  to 
be  sophisticated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —a  subdivision  or  land 
use,  you  just  have  to  have  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  farm.  You  have  to  be  a 
veterinarian,  you  have  to  understand  live- 
stock, you  have  to  be  able  to  do  just  about 
everything  that  any  trade  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  perform. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  We  need  more  of 
them  in  politics. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  we  need  them  back 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  can  see,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  farmers  are  very  important  and 
resourceful  persons  indeed.  I  think  we  have 
to  respect  more  and  more  this  group  of  peo- 
ple whom  we  take  for  granted.  It  troubles 
me  that  we  take  for  granted  the  foodstuffs 
on  our  table  the  same  as  we  take  for  granted 
electric  light.  We  turn  the  switch  and  we 
expect  the  light  to  go  on.  It  is  only  when 
it  doesn't  work  that  we  become  upset  and 
disturbed  and  look  for  someone  to  point  the 
finger  at.  In  terms  of  our  foodstuffs  we  take 
for  granted  what  is  on  the  table.  We  expect 
the  chain  stores,  the  grocery  stores  and  the 
retailers  to  have  their  warehouses  and  their 
shelves  full  of  consumer  goods;  but  we  have 
to  start  thinking  of  where  they  are  coming 
from  and  the  people  that  produce  them. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:    And  appreciate  it,  too. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Appreciate  is  right.  We 
have  to  appreciate  the  toil  that  goes  into  that 
production  for  seven  days  a  week  and  365 
days  a  year.  Jobs  which  most  people  would 
consider  too  dirty  or  too  menial  to  under- 
take are  being  performed  by  the  farmer  and 
that  is  why  the  farmer  cannot  hire  help. 
The  other  reason  is  that  his  income  from 
farming  is  so  meagre  that  he  has  a  difficult 
time  being  able  to  finance  or  pay  for  hired 
help. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  That's  going  to  change 
though. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  trust  under  the  great 
leadership  of  our  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  a  man  of  inestimable  experience,  com- 
mon sense  and  hard  work,  will  keep  on  work- 
ing and,  I  hope,  will  make  more  progress  in 
terms  of  helping  the  rural  community. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  trouble  is  there  are  too 
many  lawyers  in  farming. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  wish 
to  take  too  much  time  in  developing  other 
areas. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  If  I  might  just  comment 
again  on  our  transportation  system,  we've 
heard  a  lot  about  expressways  and  what's 
happening  to  our  urban   communities. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member's  riding  has 
got  the  Norris  Whitney  bridge. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant.  He's  always  been  a  friend  of 
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my  predecessor,  Norris  Whitney.  He  has,  I 
know,  a  very  high  regard  for  that  gentleman 
and  for  his  contribution  to  this  House,  to  this 
province  and  to  his  community.  I  do  thank 
him  for  his  reference  to  the  Norris  Whitney 
bridge,  which  was  constructed  over  High- 
way 49. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  knows  we 
miss  his  predecessor.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  bridge  is  indeed  a 
landmark  and,  of  course,  a  vital  transporta- 
tion corridor  linking  Prince  Edward  county 
with  the  mainland.  We  hope,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected, that  a  second  high-level  bridge  or  a 
tunnel  will  be  constructed  from  the  Rossmore 
area  to  the  Belleville  area.  That  will,  of 
course,  make  it  even  easier  for  us  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  mainland  and  the  rest  of  the 
province  and  to  participate  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  great  province  under  this 
great  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  meant  to  say, 
"Hear,  hear,"  didn't  he? 

(Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  In  terms  of  urban  trans- 
portation generally,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  mindful  and  very  watchful  of  the  size 
that  the  urban  areas  are  becoming.  Once  you 
encourage  growth  it  feeds  on  itself,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  is  that  you  have  a  vital 
problem  of  getting  people  around  that  com- 
munity. We  experience  that  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area  and,  I'm  sure,  in  other 
areas.  This,  of  course,  poses  the  question  as 
to  how  you  can  girdle  growth.  No  doubt,  the 
policy  of  this  government  has  been  to  decoy 
development  to  outlying  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince, far  enough  away  from  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  other  urban  areas  so  that  they 
can  be  self-sustaining  and  provide  all  of  the 
amenities  that  a  city  would  have. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  for  the 
legislation  and  his  attitude  in  helping  in  the 
financing  of  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment outside  of  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto area  so  that  more  job  opportunities  will 
lie  provided  to  the  people  who  are  already 
living  in  those  areas  and  so  that  there  can  be 
sufficient  development  and  growth  to  pro- 
vide for  the  amenities  which  people  expect 
in  terms  of  urban  living. 

We  are  seeing  that  happen  in  parts  of 
eastern  Ontario,  of  course,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  with  the  transfer  of  more  responsi- 
bility   for    the    planning,    development    and 


growth  of  our  part  of  the  province,  more  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  the  resulting  job 
opportunities  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  namesake  is 
anxious  to  make  his  maiden  speech  this  morn- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  so  that  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  proceed.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  hon.  friend  from  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
for  cutting  short  his  remarks  in  my  favour 
this  morning. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
budget  debate  and  to  make  what  is  known 
as  my  maiden  speech  as  the  newly  elected 
member  for  Carleton  East. 

My  first  words  to  you,  sir,  and  I  hope  you 
will  convey  them  to  Mr.  Speaker  Rowe,  must 
be  of  congratulations  on  his  appointment.  He 
has  been  called  upon  to  perform  an  impor- 
tant function  in  the  public  affairs  of  Ontario, 
and  I  wish  him  well. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  for  me  to  state 
my  position  on  one  important  aspect  of  the 
conduct  of  the  provinces  business.  I  am,  and 
have  been  for  some  time,  a  strong  advocate 
of  t'me  limitation  on  debates.  For  that  reason 
I  will  not  take  more  than  20  or  30  minutes  of 
the  time  of  the  House  today,  and  I  hope  there 
won't  be  any  occasion  when  I  will  nave  to 
take  more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  I  thank  the 
voters  or  Carleton  East  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  serve  them  here.  Unlike  most 
observers,  to  me  the  outcome  of  the  Carleton 
East  by-election  was  not  a  surprise.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  by  the  performance  of 
my  NDP  opponent,  Miss  Evelyn  Gigantes. 
who  considerably  increased  her  party's  total 
vote  and  came  very  close  to  winning. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:   However— 

Mr.  Laughren:   Stop  there. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Let 
him  stop  while  he  is  ahead.  Don't  spoil  it 
now. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Before  my  hon.  friends  to 
my  left  begin  congratulating  themselves  they 
should  realize  that  their  chances  of  doing  so 
well  again  in  a  general  election  are  rafeote, 
to  say  the  least. 
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An  hon.  member:    Very  remote. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an 
historic  by-election.  As  every  commentator 
has  said  about  the  Carleton  East  results,  it 
was  an  eloquent  statement  by  a  group  of 
Ontario  voters  on  just  how  they  feel  about 
the  performance  of  the  government  sitting 
opposite,  which  today  is  looking  so  downcast.  ■ 

An  hon.  member:   And  empty. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  am  privileged  and  happy 
to  represent  the  people  of  Carleton  East. 
This  represents  for  me  a  major  learning  ex- 
perience, because  for  the  past  12  years  or 
so  I've  been  a  broadcast  journalist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak,  con- 
centrating on  the  national  political  scene.  It 
could  be  argued,  I  suppose,  that  in  that  role 
I  have  been  safely  removed  from  the  reality 
of  life  as  it  exists  in  an  area  like  Carleton 
East.  However,  I  intend  to  demonstrate  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  to  justify  the  confidence 
placed  in  me  by  the  voters  of  the  riding 
when  they  gave  me,  their  only  candidate 
whos lives  in  that  riding,  their  support  at  the 
polls. 

Monsieur  l'Orateur,  le  Comte  de  Carleton 
Est  est  a  la  fois  urbain  et  rural,  commercial 
et  agricole,  riche  et  pauvre,  anglophone  et 
francophone.  C'est  une  realite  ontarienne  et 
canadienne  qu'evidemment  ce  gouvernement 
n'est  pas  pret  a  accepter. 

Pour  les  trois  quarts  de  million  de  franco- 
phones en  Ontario,  ce  gouvernement  n'a 
presque  rien  fait.  C'est  mardi  passe  seule- 
ment  que  nous  avons  entendu  un  ministre 
du  gouvernement  dire  que  c'etait  difficile  a 
dire  si  les  enseignes  sur  la  route  417  seront 
bilingues;  a  mon  avis  il  s'agit  d'une  decision 
ministerielle,  c'est  obligatoire  dans  une  region 
de  la  province  ou  se  trouve  35  pour  cent 
de  la  population  francophone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  has  done 
almost  nothing  to  serve  the  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  franco-Ontarians. 
fust  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  heard  one  min- 
ister unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the  signs 
on  the  new  Highway  417  could  be  bilingual, 
in  an  area  where  francophones  number  more 
than  35  per  cent  in  my  riding  alone.  There 
is  just  no  excuse  for  that. 

Carleton  East  forms  a  large  part  of  eastern 
Ontario,  one  of  the  two  clearly  defined  areas 
of  this  province  that  has  been  systematically 
ignored  by  consecutive  Conservative  govern- 
ments over  the  past  31  years.  The  other  area 
I  speak  of  is,  of  course,  northern  Ontario. 

Putting  it  another  way,  eastern  Ontario  is 
one  of  the  regions  of  this  Province  that  ha- 


bitually plays  second  fiddle  to  the  region  cen- 
tred on  Toronto,  but  which  extends  from 
Oshawa  on  the  east  to  Windsor  on  the  west. 
For  decades,  Conservative  members  of  this 
Legislature  representing  eastern  Ontario  seats 
have  been  asking  for  a  plan  that  would  in- 
clude a  schedule  of  co-ordinated  growth  for 
eastern  Ontario.  Those  Tory  members,  even 
though  some  of  them  'have  been  in  the  cabinet 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  able  to  get 
nowhere  because  Tory  governments  in  On- 
tario have  been  characterized  by  myopia;  they 
can't  see  beyond  the  urban  sprawl  of  Toronto 
and  southwestern  Ontario  generally. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  That's  not  altogether  true. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  have  they  given  to  the 
north,  beside  the  bridge? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Perhaps  my  own  Liberal 
colleagues  here  in  this  caucus  who  represent 
this  privileged  part  of  Ontario  may  not  like 
this,  but  eastern  Ontario's  economy  in  some 
ways  is  actually  regressing  because  of  this 
knee-jerk  development  of  the  Oshawa  to 
Windsor  corridor. 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  facts  to  illustrate 
what  I'm  talking  about.  Using  Statistics  Can- 
ada as  the  source,  we  can  show  that  eastern 
Ontario's  growth  rate  in  population,  labour 
force,  manufacturing  and  a  number  of  other 
areas  is  considerably  slower  than  the  rest  of 
the  province.  Under  some  conditions,  some 
might  argue  that  that  would  be  an  enviable 
position  to  be  in,  given  the  wider  acceptance 
these  days  of  less  growth  and  more  quality 
in  our  lives. 

In  1971,  eastern  Ontario  heM  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  Ontario  population.  Sta- 
tistics Canada  says  that  bv  the  year  2001 
that  proportion  will  be  only  one-eighth. 

All  industries  surveyed  by  Statistics  Canada 
except  one— the  forestry,  fishing  and  trapping 
industry— reflected  a  clear  drop  in  the  region's 
share  of  the  total  work  force.  Looking  at  it 
from  another  perspective,  we  can  show  that 
the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  eastern  Ontario 
work  force  is  a  full  11  percentage  points 
behind  the  growth  rate  for  all  of  Ontario's 
work  force. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products 
sold  in  eastern  Ontario  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  84  per  cent  over  the  past  20  years,  while 
in  the  whole  province  the  growth  rate  in 
agricultural  production  has  been  155  per 
cent.  Eastern  Ontario's  total  farm  land  in- 
ventory is  dropping  at  a  faster  rate  than  all 
of  Ontario  together,  and  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  housing  is  busy  buying  up  10,000 
acres  of  Edwardsburgh  township  at  inflation- 
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ary  prices  so  that  he  can  pave  them  over  as 
a  town  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  manufacturing 
firms  in  eastern  Ontario  is  dropping,  as  is  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  that  sector. 
Compare  that  to  the  statistics  for  this  region 
here.  I  could  go  on  about  roads  and  a  number 
of  things,  but  that  is  not  going  to  get  us 
anywhere  or  get  anything  done. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  got  some  pride. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  What  is  happening  in  east- 
ern Ontario  may  not  be  all  that  bad.  How- 
ever, it  does  reflect  a  situation  that  is  dan- 
gerous for  all  of  Ontario.  I  contend  that  if 
growth  is  allowed  to  continue  unabated  in 
the  area  between  Oshawa  and  Windsor  and 
all  of  that  heavily  populated  area  in  south- 
western Ontario  and  nearby,  then  this  area 
will  become  one  big  wall-to-wall  megalop- 
olis, without  distinguishing  or  redeeming  fea- 
tures. 

What  this  province  needs— and  only  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  has  said  it  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  it— is  a  plan  for  Ontario. 
A  Liberal  government  in  Ontario  will  return 
to  first  principles  and  will  ask  basic  ques- 
tions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  must  be  kidding. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —something  that  hasn't  been 
done  for  31  years.  When  the  Liberal  Party 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  government  in 
this  province,  everything  will  come  under  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He's  right  on  and  they 
know  it.  They'll  have  to  agree  to  that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Everything.  Nothing  will  be 
taken  for  granted.  One  of  the  first  questions 
to  be  asked  will  be— 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  truth  hurts. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —and  listen  carefully,  chaps 
—one  of  the  first  questions  will  be;  "Would 
it  be  wise  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
central  and  southwestern  Ontario  and  in- 
stead work  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
here?"  At  the  same  time,  we'll  be  examining 
ways  and  means  to  avoid  what  Statistics 
Canada  says  is  going  to  happen  unless  we 
radically  change  course— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Hasn't  the  member  heard 
of  the  green  belt,  the  Niagara  Escarpment? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  where  Stelco  should 
have  located. 


Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —and  that  is  that  eastern 
Ontario,  by  the  year  2001,  will  have  1.5 
million  people  while  the  rest  of  the  pro\- 
ince— mainly  right  here— will  have  11.3  million 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasurer  will  soon  rise 
in  his  place,  probably  as  early  as  next  u 
and  he'll  announce  his  government's  plan  for 
"eastern  Ontario.  Please  note,  a  plan  for  east- 
ern Ontario,  not  a  plan  for  Ontario.  Pasl 
performance  tells  us  it  will  be  a  gloss\  news 
media  handout  filled  with  glowing  pi.' 
about  hollow  gestures  that  will  be  o\  signed 
to  bamboozle  the  people  of  eastern  Ontario. 
Well,   Mr.    Speaker,    those  peopV  lot 

smarter  than  he  thinks. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Typi- 
cal Tory  tripe. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  And  unless  he  conies  out 
four-square  in  favour  of  some  form  of  ar- 
rested growth  in  this  area  and  planned  r< 
tribution  of  industrial  growth  right  across  the 
province— not  just  for  eastern  Ontario,  but 
right  across  the  province— then  his  plan  will 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  public  rela- 
tions exercise. 

I  repeat,  the  key  to  the  quality  of  life  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario  in  the  next  half  century  is 
a  party  with  the  political  guts  to  say  to  cor- 
porate interests  in  this  province,  "Okay",  you 
can  stay  in  this  area  if  you  want  to,  but  there 
will  be  no  more  government  assistance  in  this 
area.  In  fact,  there  will  be  considerable  in- 
centive to  some  industries  to  move  to  other. 
less   developed  areas  of  the  province." 

Compulsion  will  not  be  part  of  our  vocabu- 
lary in  government  in  this  connection.  It  will 
be  a  plan  designed  to  avoid  disaster  here  in 
the  rich  and  populated  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince, while  at  the  same  time  creating  an 
attractive  environment  that  will  result  in 
people  and  businesses  wanting  to  relocate. 

Some  of  my  more  alert  critics  over  t! 
might  sav  that  this  kind  of  relocation-by-in- 
eentive  programme  will  then  create  the  need 
for  the  kind  of  satellite,  instant  city  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)  is  apparently 
gathering  land  for  near  Prescott.  That  isn't  the 
ease.  In  fact,  a  report  commissioned  by  the 
provincial  Treasurer's  department  in  1972 
noints  out  that  the  existing  commercial  and 
industrial  centres  of  eastern  Ontario  are  of 
the  size  and  scope  that  could  very  well 
commodate  the  kind  of  planned  and  co- 
ordinated growth  envisaged. 

It  will  also  be  our  objective  in  government 
to  retain  as  much  agricultural  land  as  pos- 
sible for  that  purpose. 
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Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
may  regard  it  as  political  suicide  to  telegraph 
in  advance  what  some  of  my  objectives  will 
be  as  the  new  member  for  Carleton  East.  I 
am  happy  to  take  that  risk,  because  I  feel 
the  people  of  my  riding  have  a  right  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  be  spending  most 
of  my  time  on. 

In  general  terms,  I  will  be  working  toward 
the  difficult  to  define  goal  of  simply  serving 
eastern  Ontario  and  Carleton  East  better  than 
they  have  been  served  in  the  past.  And  that's 
a  value  judgement  that  will  be  made  at  the 
next  election  by  the  voters. 

Senior  citizens'  housing  is  something  that 
my  riding  does  not  have  very  much  of.  Many 
of  the  old  folks  have  to  move  from  Glou- 
cester and  Osgoode  townships,  away  from 
their  children,  and  into  facilities  into  the 
city  of  Ottawa.  I  will  be  trying  to  rectify 
that. 

The  roads  of  eastern  Ontario  speak  for 
themselves.  That  part  of  Ontario  features 
two-lane  death  strips  that  inhibit  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bilingualism  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  Carleton  East  and  eastern  Ontario.  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  disturbed  to  learn  on 
election  day  that  nowhere  in  the  polling 
places  of  this  province  is  there  any  voting 
information  in  French.  I  was  even  more 
angry  when  I  learned  that  the  district  return- 
ing officer  can  prevent  anyone  from  voting 
who  doesn't  understand  the  questions  put  to 
them  in  English  by  the  polling  place  staff. 

M.  1'Orateur,  1' Ontario,  meme  se  le  gou- 
vemement  ne  l'aime  pas,  est  une  province 
bilingue  dans  un  pays  bilingue.  Le  gouverne- 
ment  Ontarien  a  toujours  accepte  le  principe 
du  bilinguisme,  mais  n'a  jamais  agi  dans 
l'interet  des  francophones.  A  mon  avis,  et 
d'apres  les  voteurs  dans  Carleton  Est  et 
autres  comtes  dans  Test  de  l'Ontario,  ce 
gouvernement  est  oblige  de  fournir  ses  serv- 
ices dans  les  deux  langues  officielles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  me  just  a  little  bit 
sick  to  hear  from  a  minister  of  the  Ontario 
government,  as  we  did  earlier  this  week,  that 
turning  out  bilingual  drivers'  licences  may  be 
difficult.  All  that  is  difficult  is  that  this  gov- 
ernment can't  seem  to  bring  itself  to  face  the 
facts  in  the  interests  of  the  people  it  alleges 
to  serve.  And  that  may  be  understandable, 
because  the  Conservative  is  unable  to  attract 
the  francophone  vote. 

I  referred  earlier  in  an  oblique  way,  sir, 
to  my  interest  in  the  business  of  the  conduct 
of  this  House.  I  come  from  a  long  period  of 
observation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 


the  members  feel  their  rules  are  always  in 
need  of  amendment.  However,  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  that  chamber  is  on  a  de- 
cidedly higher  plane  than  this  one,  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  us  and 
good  for  the  people  of  Ontario  if  we  were' all 
to  make  some  effort  to  upgrade  our  perform- 
ance in  this  House. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  for  one  basic 
reason.  Ontario  is  spending  more  than  $8 
billion  every  year.  This  means  that  decisions 
worth  $8  billion  a  year  are  being  made  in 
this  House.  And  to  this  rookie  observer,  at 
least,  the  atmosphere  of  this  House  is  not 
conducive  to  that  kind  of  serious  decision 
making. 

I  feel  there  is  a  shared  responsibility  for 
this  on  the  part  of  all  parties  and  all  mem- 
bers, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment must  accept  the  largest  share.  The 
rules  of  this  House  are  shocking  in  the  way 
they  are  stacked  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  I  must  say  at  this  point,  sir,  that 
this  is  not  of  your  doing.  You  have  inherited 
a  system  which  has  grown  up  over  31  years. 

Also,  the  attitude  of  this  government  to- 
wards the  rights  of  parties  and  individual 
members  is  equally  shocking. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  will  try  to  change  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  In  this  connection,  I  refer 
to  the  exchange  this  morning  involving  the 
Chair,  myself  and  the  minister  responsible 
for  housing.  The  fact  that  ministers  can 
ramble  on  unchecked  in  response  to  ques- 
tions or  ministerial  statements  is  unfair  and 
undemocratic.  The  fact  that  such  a  proce- 
dure exists  and  is  allowed  to  persist  means 
to  me  that  the  ministers  over  there  are  mak- 
ing statements  of  such  questionable  veracity 
that  they  can't  stand  up  to  inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  my  support  in  your 
obvious  and  commendable  efforts  to  date, 
but  I  feel  you  should  get  to  your  friends  on 
the  government  benches  to  change  their 
thinking,  because  there's  no  way  this  party, 
the  Liberal  Party,  is  going  to  let  up  on  these 
questions. 

One  of  my  primary  objectives  while  an 
MPP  will  be  to  work  with  my  Liberal  Party 
colleagues  so  that  we  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  form  the  next  gov- 
ernment. One  of  my  most  keenly  felt  desires 
in  the  political  field  is  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  Ontario  how  a  Liberal  gov- 
ernment will  be  sensitive  toward  the  needs 
and   aspirations   of  the   people   it  leads. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes;  like  Bourassa,  for 
example. 

Mr.   P.  Taylor:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —Sit  down.  We  want  to 
applaud  some  more. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  in  this 
debate,  may  I  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  my  colleague  from  Carleton  East 
who  has  just  delivered  his  first  speech  in  this 
assembly.  I  think  the  affairs  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  were  considerably  improved  and 
placed  in  good  hands  when  the  voters  of 
Carleton  East  decided  as  they  did  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  spend  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  my  time  in  talking  about  the 
affairs  of  Ontario  Housing.  Before  I  do  that, 
I  do  want  to  just  say  a  word  about  an 
answer  that  was  tabled  by  the  House  leader 
this  morning  in  reply  to  a  question  placed 
by  my  colleague  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Roy).  The  inquiry  was:  "How  much 
money  has  the  Province  of  Ontario  paid  to 
Dalton  Camp  in  the  last  five  years?  How 
much  money  has  the  Province  of  Ontario 
paid  to  Camp  and  Associates  in  the  last  five 
vears?" 

'For  anyone  who  might  not  know,  Dalton 
Camp  is  a  one-time  president  of  the  national 
Progressive  Conservative  Association,  and 
certainly  a  very  close  adviser  of  the  Premier. 
It  is  nimoured  that  he  is  the  man  who  wrote 
the  Premier's  great  Spadina  death  speech. 
Dalton  Camp  is  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  followed  any  of  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Camp  and  Associates,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, is  a  company  that  was  established  by 
Dalton  Camp.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  he  presently  has  no  interest  in  it  but 
that  the  company  is  run  by  a  gentleman 
named  Norman  Atkins.  Norman  Atkins,  I 
understand,  is  Dalton  Camp's  brother-in-law. 
Norman  Atkins,  I  believe,  was  the  campaign 
director  for  the  Progressive  Conservative  Partv 
of  Ontario  in  the  last  election.  Norman 
Atkins  is  one  of  the  tiny  group,  the  very 
close  advisers,  who  tell  the  Premier  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  understand  that  just 
in  the  last  few  days  Norman  Atkins  has  been 
down  to  Progressive  Conservative  head- 
quarters in  Toronto  to  put  the  place  in  order. 

With  those  background  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  see  the 
answer  the   House  leader  tabled  today. 


Under  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Dalton  Camp  was  paid,  in  respect  of 
fees  as  a  member  of  the  royal  commission 
on  book  publishing  in  the  years  1971-1972, 
and  1972-1973,  the  total  sum  of  $17,910. 
There  was  also  a  small  reimbursement  for 
travelling  expenses,  so  he  received  the  total 
sum  of  $18,611  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  that  period. 

Dalton  Camp  has  been  paid  for  per  diem 
rates  and  expenses  concerning  the  commis- 
sion on  the  Legislature,  whose  latest  report 
was  just  tabled,  $11,443,  in  1972-1973; 
$13,961  in  1973-1974,  and  since  the  figures 
only  go  to  June  17  of  this  year,  $4,000  for 
the  period  from  April  1,  1974,  to  June  17, 
1974;  for  a  total,  up  to  June  17,  of  some 
$29,404. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  bad  for  part-time 
work,  is  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  not  bad  for  part-time 
work.  But  there  are  more  interesting  figures 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  knows  about  part-time 
work. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  do;  and  so  does  the 
member  for  York  North. 

Camp  and  Associates  received  from  the 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information,  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commission,  $10,508. 
in  the  year  1969-1970,  $10,691  in  the  year 
1970-1971,  and  $7,585  in  the  year  1971- 
1972.  In  the  year  1972-1973,  they  received 
the  sum  of  $214,392  from  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism;  and  in  the  year  1973- 
1974  the  sum  of  $230,546  from  the  SttDfi 
ministry.  That  produced  a  total  figure  of 
$473,722. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  No  cents  on  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  there  are  no  cents  on  that 

at  all. 

To  be  quite  fair  to  the  minister  who  tabled 

these  figures,  there  is  a  note  identified  In   an 

asterisk    at    the    bottom    of    page    2    of    the 

answer: 

These  figures  represent  their  commissi! to 
[that  is,  Camp  and  Associates'  commission] 
of  approximately  15  per  cent  on  purchases 
from  the  media  and  other  suppliers  from 
1969  through  Feb.  28,  1974. 

I  could  pause  there  and  point  out  that  this  is 
November,  1974,  and  one  could  reasonably 
assume  an  increase  in  those  figures  for  an 
additional  eight  or  nine  months  probably  in 
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proportion  to  the  figures  that  were  reflected 

in  1973-1974. 

Services  provided  by  an  agency  for  this 
commission  encompass  creative  concepts, 
including  writing,  layouts  and  art;  media 
research;  evaluation  and  planning  of  cam- 
paigns; placement  of  advertisements;  veri- 
fication and  payment  of  media  invoices. 

In  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
Camp  and  Associates  received  $5,500  in 
1972-1973  for  counselling  fees,  and  another 
$7,239  for  media  services;  for  a  total  there  of 
$12,730.  In  the  subsequent  year,  1973-1974, 
they  received  $6,500  for  counselling  fees  and 
$15,711  for  media  services.  There's  another 
$22,000  that  we  can  add  to  that  $473,000, 
which  brings  it  to  $495,000. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Camp  and  Associates  re- 
ceived $15,114  in  1972-1973  and  $1,471  in 
1973-1974,  for  another  $16,585.  Then  at  the 
bottom  it  says:  "No  payments  have  been  made 
to  Dalton  Camp  or  to  Camp  and  Associates 
by  any  other  ministry  in  the  last  five  years." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  They  got 
more  than  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  the  PS  was  very 
nice. 

It  should  be  of  some  substantial  interest, 
I  would  think,  to  the  ratepayers  and  the  tax- 
payers and  the  residents,  the  old  people,  the 
people  without  houses,  and  all  the  other 
people  who  have  difficulties  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  as  they  try  to  understand  those 
words  of  the  Treasurer's  when  he  talks  about 
money  in  and  money  out,  and  how  well  we 
are  doing  and  our  five-star  credit  rating;  in 
order  to  make  all  this  possible  we  have  paid, 
in  five  years,  to  a  firm  called  Camp  and  Asso- 
ciates, something  in  excess  of  $500,000.  And 
the  head  of  that  firm  is  none  other  than  the 
man  who  ran  a  Tory  campaign  in  the  1971 
election,  who  is  the  Premier's  closest  adviser 
and  who  has  now  gone  downtown  to  clean 
up  the  mess  that  exists  at  Progressive  Con- 
servative headquarters.  I  don't  think  that  lily 
need  be  gilded  any  further,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  is  down  there  clean- 
ing up  the  mess? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  is  someone  else  clean- 
ing up  that  mess? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  "Hodgson  and  Associates" 
has  a  nice  ring  to  it. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing  came  before  this  House,  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  St.  George,  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  led  off  the  debate  for  the  Liberal 
Party  and  for  the  official  opposition.  She 
stated  in  her  opening  remarks  that  we  believe 
the  time  is  long  overdue  that  there  be  a  full- 
fledged  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.— since  that 
time,  in  fact,  it  began.  She  was  roundly 
criticized  for  this,  I  suppose,  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  who  has  a  brand  new  approach. 
He  gives  an  answer  and  then  he  gives  a 
further  answer  in  words  that  someone  could 
understand  the  second  time  if  they  didn't 
understand  it  the  first  time.  He  refuses  to 
produce  files;  and  later  he  produces  parts  of 
files. 

But  the  criticism  which  emanated  from  the 
government  side  of  the  House  was  to  the 
effect:  "How  dare  you  make  such  charges  if 
you  have  got  nothing  to  back  them  up?" 

(Well,  I  would  think  the  events  of  subse- 
quent weeks  since  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  St.  George,  made  those  remarks,  and  the 
events  of  past  years,  certainly  are  indicative 
why  there  must  be  and  why  there  should 
be  and  why  there  has  to  be  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 

I  took  the  trouble  a  while  ago  to  just 
extract  from  the  Hansard  index,  going  back 
to  1967,  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
we,  in  the  Liberal  Party— and  I  am  sure  the 
NDP  could  prepare  a  similar  index— have 
criticized  the  conduct,  the  actions,  the  per- 
formance, of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.;  have 
asked  for  information  and  been  denied  it; 
and  have  asked  for  investigations  and  have 
been  denied  those.  They  are  here  and  they 
run  through  two  pages;  there  are  perhaps 
30-odd  different  kinds  of  entries. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  rehash  what  has 
been  done  every  year  for  five  years;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  encountered  over  more 
recent  times. 

In  1972  certain  information  came  to  my 
attention  which  led  me  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  ministry  in  order  to  either  establish  the 
truthfulness  of  those  suggestions,  or  to  prove 
that  they  were  in  fact  wrong.  The  sugges- 
tions ran  along  the  line  that  there  were 
numerous  land  transactions  in  which  OHC 
was  involved  and  which  were  approved  by 
the  directors  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  in 
which  several  of  the  directors  of  that  cor- 
poration had  had  a  personal  interest,  either 
as  land  owners  or  as  solicitors  for  land  own- 
ers, and  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  directors 
of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  declared  their  inter- 
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est,  recorded  in  the  minutes  that  they  did 
have  an  interest,  and  then  the  deals  went 
through. 

There  were  some  specific  suggestions,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  lightly  throw  names  around 
because  we  still  haven  t  had  access  to  those 
minutes.  There  was  certainly  great  doubt 
expressed  about  land  transactions  in  the  city 
of  Ottawa.  My  colleagues,  the  members  for 
Ottawa  East  and  Carleton  East,  have  posed 
a  series  of  inquiries  about  those  transactions. 
A  rather  lengthy  speech  came  from  the  min- 
ister this  morning  which,  when  we  examined 
it,— certainly  as  I  listened  to  it— didn't  seem 
to  be  the  kind  of  answer  which  was  required. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  unanswered  questions 
in  relation  to  that  Ottawa  land  transaction, 
perhaps  even  the  coincidence  of  an  official 
of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  as  he  then  was, 
being  present  when  these  matters  were  being 
decided  and  now  being  an  employee  of  the 
persons  who  purchased  the  land  from  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.  at  these  very  apparently 
large  and  inflated  prices. 

There  have  been  questions  about  Head- 
way. My  colleague  from  Samia  has  put  those 
questions  very  succinctly.  It's  much  easier  to 
put  the  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  to  get 
answers  from  the  government.  The  affairs 
of  Headway,  insofar  as  they  concern  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.,  certainly  deserve  to  be  told 
and  told  publicly.  But  up  to  now  we  have 
not  been  given  any  recourse  or  resort  to  the 
minutes  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  which 
would  give  us  some  of  the  detail. 

There  are  other  problems  in  Hamilton. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  has  been 
talking  about  Hamilton  and  trying  to  get  in- 
formation and  he's  being  denied  that.  There 
are  problems  at  the  Lakehead  and  problems 
at  Sarnia.  All  of  these  things  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  an  unfortunate  ring  to  them.  We  don't 
eet  any  explanations.  We  don't  get  any 
minutes. 

We  pet  the  Minister  of  Housing  saying: 
"You  don't  expect  me  to  look  into  the  min- 
1  Kites  of  something  that  happened  or  the 
records  of  something  that  happened  several 
years  ago? 

"But  let  me  assure  you,"  says  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing,  "it  was  good  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario."  He's  coined  a  new  approach 
for  what  is  good  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Insofar  as  value  is  concerned,  it's  something 
called  residual  value.  That  means,  I  guess, 
the  kind  of  shell  game  that  the  Treasurer 
plays.  Now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't. 
You  get  more  money  in  than  is  going  out. 
Where  is  the  money?  Under  which  shell? 


What  the  Minister  of  Housing  apparently 
seems  to  mean  is:  "If  you'll  bear  with  us 
for  20,  25,  30  or  35  years"— he  doesn't  even 
put  an  end  on  the  period— "we  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  the  land  we  bought  today. 
while  we  may  have  paid  too  much  for  it, 
will  be  worth  far  more  residually -." 

If  that  kind  of  con  game  is  going  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we've  got  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
what  it  really  means;  and  we're  being  denied 
access  to  files,  to  records  and  to  documents. 
What's  happening  is  the  attempt  to  snow  us 
under  with  gobbledygook  and  lengthy  reports, 
which  in  fact  are  not  backed  up  by  statistics 
at  all. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  my  frustrations  in 
1972,  having  gone  through  several  sources  in 
an  effort  to  get  access  to  the  minutes  of 
Ontario  Housing,  I  wrote  to  the  then  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman),  who  was  also  in 
charge  of  housing.  I  think  these  letters  should 
be  put  on  the  record.  They've  been  tl 
once  but  I  think  it's  important  enough  to  put 
them  there  again.  I  said: 

Dear  Mr.  Grossman: 

In  recent  days,  certain  disturbing  in- 
formation has  come  to  my  attention  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  Prior  to  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  this  nature,  I  feel  it  is  most  important 
that  I  attempt  to  verify  some  of  the  detail , 
that  have  been  reported  to  me. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  pause  at  that 
point,  any  member  of  this  Legislature,  before 
he  begins  to  make  charges  sihould  do  his 
best  to  verify  the  facts  that  lie  behind  those 
charges.  Certainly  this  has  been  my  approach 
to  this  kind  of  matter  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  had  a  telephone  in- 
terview on  Wednesday  last  with  Mr.  R.  W. 
Riggs,  the  acting  managing  director  oi 
OHC,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  be  m 
access  to  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  OHC  for  the  last 
12-month  period.  Mr.  Riggs  advised  me 
this  was  the  first  request  of  this  nature  he 
had  received  and  that  he  would  seek  legal 
advice  and  he  would  be  back  in  touch 
with  me. 

The  following  day  I  was  called  on  the 
telephone  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Whaley,  who  ! 
understand  is  the  corporate  secretary  of 
Ontario  Housing.  He  advised  me  Mr.  Riggs 
had  asked  him  to  call  me  and  that  he, 
Mr.  Whaley,  was  unable  to  give  me  per- 
mission to  examine  the  minutes  of  meetings 
of    the    board    of    directors    as    I   had    re- 
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quested.  Mr.  Whaley  went  on  to  suggest 
that  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  in- 
formation I  should  communicate  with  you 
directly. 

The  letter  goes  on: 

I  believe  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
or  even  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario  that  I 
should  have  the  right  to  examine  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  meetings  of  directors  of  a 
public  body  suoh  as  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
Accordingly  I  now  address  this  request  to 
you. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  public  issue  of 
the  fact  that  I'm  denied  access  to  the 
public  records.  However,  if  I'm  not  given 
the  permission  I  request,  I  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  raise  the  matter  in  the 
Legislature  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. 

Then  I  got  a  very  interesting  letter  back 
from  the  minister,  dated  Nov.  23,  1972. 

I  (have  your  letter  of  Nov.  17,  1972,  in 
which  you  requested  access  to  the  minutes 
of  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
OHC  for  the  last  12-month  period. 

You  have  also  advised  you  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  acting  managing  director  and 
other  officials  of  Ontario  Housing.  They 
stated  they  were  unable  to  give  permission 
to  examine  the  minutes  of  the  meetings. 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  position  taken  by 
OHC  is  quite  correct,  in  that  the  release 
of  such  documents  is  contrary  to  govern- 
ment policy  with  respect  to  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  documents  relating  to  Crown 
corporations  in  general. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  After  the  fact. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  entirely  after  the  fact. 
The  minister  began  his  letter  by  stating: 
In  recent  days  certain  disturbing  infor- 
mation has  come  to  my  attention  relating 
to  the  management  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corp. 

Then  the  now  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Grossman)  in  his 
usual  magnanimous  way,  says: 

It  is,  of  course,  not  only  your  right  but 
your  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
to  satisfy  yourself  regarding  such  matters. 
It  seems  to  me  your  purpose  would  be  just 
as  well  served  if  you  requested  the  speci- 
fic information  you  seek  .  .  . 

—like,  I  suppose,  "Are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  director  A  or  director  B  or  official  C  is 
honest?"  and  "Could  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Gross- 
man, if  that  is  in  fact  true?"  At  that  point 


the  minister  would  then  give  me  the  specif)  i 
information  that  I  sought,  I'm  sure. 

It  seems  to  me  your  purpose  would  be 
just  as  well  served  if  you  requested  the 
specific  information  you  seek,  either  direct- 
ly from  me  or  through  a  question  in  the 
Legislature  or  as  an  order  for  return. 

Well,  we  pursued  that  in  1972,  Mr.  Speaker; 
we  pursued  .it  in  1973;  my  colleagues  pur- 
sued it  in  the  last  few  days;  and  my  col- 
league from  Grey-Bruce  in  great  frustration 
was  attempting  to  get  some  kind  of  answer 
out  of  the  government  yesterday.  Nothing  is 
forthcoming.  There  is  no  availability  of  infor- 
mation to  us  in  regard  to  public  matters  and 
we  continue  to  be  snowed  under  and  conned 
by  lengthy  and  irrelevant  statements. 
The  minister  goes  on: 

In  this  respect  you  may  rest  assured  we 
are  prepared  to  give  you  every  co-opera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  information. 
[What  nonsense.  What  baloney.]  However, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognize  that 
access  to  the  minutes  of  the  corporation 
would  have  implications  far  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  getting  whatever  informa- 
tion you  require. 

As  a  lawyer,  you  certainly  should  know 
that  reference  to  third  parties  could  create 
legal  problems  .  .  . 

I  don't  know  what  that  one  means— "refer- 
ence to  third  parties  could  create  legal  prob- 
lems." Does  that  mean  that  if  a  third  party 
has  had  a  particular  benefit  that  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been  entitled  to,  and  the  docu- 
ments are  produced  to  us  and  we  discuss  .it, 
as  is  our  right  and  duty  here  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, problems  might  be  created?  For  whom? 
For  a  third  party  who  might  have  been  pre- 
ferred? Or  for  someone  who  might  have  given 
preference  to  a  third  party?  The  provincial 
secretary,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  little 
confused. 

...  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  constantly  dealing  with  proposals 
to  purchase  land,  the  premature  divulging 
of  which  could  seriously  and  harmfully 
affect  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  there's  a  red  herring  if  I  ever  saw  one. 
Certainly  no  one  in  this  party,  and  I  wouldn't 
think  anyone  in  the  NDP,  would  expect  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  furnished  with  infor- 
mation about  pending  deals  which  would 
destroy  the  secrecy  surrounding  bidding  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  once  they  are  over, 
surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  entitled  to  all 
the  information  that  is  in  government  files, 
and  that  .is  what  we  are  being  denied. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  the  essential  distinc- 
tion we've  made. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  being  denied  it.  The 
.Minister  of  Homing  yesterday  said:  "You 
don't  expect  me  to  go  back  into  the  files 
and  tell  you  about  things  that  happened 
three  years  ago."  And  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary  for  Resources  Development  says:  "Don't 
expect  us  to  tell  you  about  what  is  in  the 
process  of  happening."  So  we  get  caught 
ri^ht  in  the  middle  and  we  are,  in  fact, 
rVnie  1  any  and  all  information  in  regard  to 
the^e  matters.  I  just  can't  leave  this  corres- 
pondence without  reading  the  provincial 
secretary's  concluding  paragraph: 

Hoping  you  see  the  logic  of  the  govern- 
ment's position  in  such  matters,  I  assure 
you  again  of  my  desire  to  co-operate  in 
providing  whatever  information  of  a  spe- 
cific nature  you  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  serious 
condemnation  of  how  this  government  carries 
on  its  affairs.  The  government  has  even  grown 
away  from  its  carrying  out  of  certain  actions 
and  not  accounting  for  them.  They  now  be- 
lieve—they have  now  switched  their  empha- 
sis—that they  have  a  right  to  do  it,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  do  whatever  thev  want,  and 
that  we  in  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  no  right  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  That  is  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  know. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  familiar  refrain. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  members  have  heard 
that  before. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  a  chap  named  Law- 
rence. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  chap  named  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  chap  named  Lawrence 
once  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  he  discovered  the  Mafia 
in  the  halls  of  the  House  of  Commons  up  in 
Ottawa. 

iMr.  Deans:  Oh,  that  Lawrence.  Isn't  it 
amazing  how  he  has— 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  the  one. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  had  a  right  to  know. 

(Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  understand  the  elevator 
operators  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa 
won't  let  him  onto  their  elevators  any  more. 


However,  he  was  the  one  who  stood  up 
and  said  we  had  no  right  to  know.  The  pro- 
vincial secretary  follows  it  up  and  the  present 
Minister  of  Housing  follows  it  up;  we  have 
no  right  to  know. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  the 
current  issue,  which  is  the  land  acquisition 
in  South  Milton.  That  land  acquisition  costs 
the  taxpayers,  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  some  $12  million.  The  facts  that  I  am 
going  to  deal  with,  which  come  from  some  of 
the  answers  given  to  us  and  some  of  our  own 
research,  indicate,  I  think  very  very  clearl\, 
that  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
paid  as  much  as  $4.5  million  dollars  of  that 
money  unnecessarily. 

The  people  of  Ontario  paid  $4.5  million 
dollars  too  much  for  land  that  was  acquired 
for  the  South  Milton  land  acquisition.  The 
government  was  negligent;  the  government 
was  careless;  the  government  was  non-caring, 
and  these  things  happened  at  least  because  of 
the  lack  of  organization  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  how  these  matters  can 
and  should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  may  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  first  document  that  I  want 
to  refer  to  in  this  regard  is  the  initial  state- 
ment delivered  by  the  minister  after  the 
matter  had  been  raised  here  in  the  House  on 
Nov.  13  and  14.  The  minister  came  back  with 
his  statement  on  Nov.  14,  which  is  in  Han- 
sard and  runs  about  13  pages.  And  while  I 
am  talking  about  the  supply  of  information, 
unfortunately  the  Minister  of  Housing  seems 
to  feel  it  is  sufficient  for  the  day  if  ne  gets 
up  in  this  House  and  reads  from  his  prepared 
text,  sends  copies  of  that  text  up  to  the  press 
gallery,  sends  copies  of  the  supporting  docu- 
ments up  to  the  press  gallery,  and  neglects  to 
supply  any  copies  to  the  opposition  so  that 
the  matters  can  be  followed  in  detail  and  im- 
mediately dealt  with  as  matters  that  are  then 
current. 

That  happened  in  relation  to  this  Nov.  11 
statement.  It  happened  in  relation  to  the 
other  statement.  It  happened  in  relation  to 
a  very  large  bundle  of  documents  that  the 
minister  tabled  the  other  day,  and  it  hap- 
pened again  this  morning.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  that  indicates  better  the  contemp- 
tuous attitude  of  government  toward  trie 
opposition,  toward  the  Legislature  and  to- 
ward the  people  of  Ontario  than  this  method 
of  giving  fortn  information.  If  they  deny  the 
opposition  the  information  for  a  number  of 
hours— and  in  my  case  I  didn't  get  this  in- 
formation, the  important  information,  from 
the    government   source   for   some   24   hours 
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after  it  had  been  talked  about  here— then 
obviously  they  snub  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
criticism  that  could  and  should  be  forth- 
coming; and  24  hours  later,  often  the  ability 
to  capture  public  attention  in  regard  to  a 
statement  made  by  government  has  gone.  This 
isn't  by  accident,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  done 
as  part  of  a  deliberately  contrived  plan  to 
deal  with  embarrassing  opposition  questions. 
"The  less  we  tell  them,  the  better.  Eventually 
they'll  get  copies,  but  if  we  can  delay  them 
an  hour  or  24  hours,  all  the  better;  we  can 
blunt  their  attack." 

Well,  let  me  go  back  to  this  Nov.  14 
statement.  At  the  bottom  of  page  6,  the 
minister  says:  "Two  other  areas  were  identi- 
fied. .  .  ."  In  answer  to  the  specific  critic- 
ism about  the  acquisition  of  the  South  Milton 
lands,  he  gave  us  a  six-page  lecture  about 
the  values  of  landbanking.  That  wasn't  really 
what  we  were  asking  him  about.  We  were 
asking  him  about  why  they  paid  so  much 
money,  $4.5  million  too  much,  for  the  Milton 
lands. 

So  we  got  a  six-page  lecture  about  land- 
banking  and  the  values  of  it.  Then  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6,  he  starts  to  deal  with  it: 

Two  other  areas  were  identified,  South 
Milton  and  Whitby  North.  I  want  to  deal 
very  specifically  with  the  South  Milton 
area,  where  it  was  decided  to  assemble 
approximately  4,000  acres  out  of  the  8,000 
acres  identified  in  June  6,  1973,  report. 
General  approval  was  obtained  by  OHC 
from  the  government  to  acquire  sufficient 
lands  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $7,000  per 
acre. 

Fascinatingly,  in  the  some  6  in.  of  material 
that  the  minister  tabled  there  is  not  one 
document  from  the  files  of  OHC  showing 
how  the  board  of  directors  of  OHC  dealt 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Right. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:    That  says  it  right  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  not  just  an  accident,  that  those 
documents  continue  again  to  be  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  Legislature  and  from  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

We  are  entitled  to  see  the  minutes  of 
Ontario  Housing.  When  the  minister  makes 
specific  reference  to  approval,  then  we  are 
entitled  to  see  what  those  minutes  say,  what 
kind  of  discussion  took  place  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  decision  was  actually  made. 


Not  one  piece  of  paper  comes  from  OHC 
minutes  in  regard  to  this  very  important 
matter. 

On  page  7: 

OHC,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  undertook  a  survey  of  the  price 
of  land  in  the  Milton  area  in  October, 
1973.  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  a 
senior  member  of  OHC  who  is  an  experi- 
enced appraiser.  In  addition,  the  corpora- 
tion consulted  with  principals  of  Gibson 
Willoughby  Ltd.,  who  confirmed  that  the 
asking  prices  in  the  South  Milton  area 
ranged  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  acre  and 
could  be  expected  to  increase. 

Well,     that    is    just    a    beautiful,    beautiful 
paragraph. 

The  acreage  we  are  talking  about  is  really 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  It  is  South  Mil- 
ton; it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  park- 
way belt  greenbelt,  and  it  is  10  miles  away 
from  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  no  possibilitv 
in  the  foreseeable  future  of  using  it  for  any 
development  purpose  unless  somebody  builds 
a  watermain  from  Lake  Ontario,  some  10 
miles  to  the  south.  How  big  the  watermain 
would  be,  I  don't  know;  it  would  have  to 
be  a  pretty  big  one.  How  much  it  would 
cost,  I  don't  know.  The  figure  of  $100  mil- 
lion comes  to  mind.  Whether  that  may  be  a 
little  too  large,  a  little  too  small,  I  don't 
know.  But  certainly  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
expensive  watermain  that  is  going  to  have  to 
run  north  from  Lake  Ontario  in  order  to 
service  this  South  Milton  land. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Treasurer  himself 
said  this  morning,  "Well,  we  are  preserving 
agricultural  land  by  greenbelt  zoning.  We 
are  preserving  agricultural  land  by  parkway 
belt  zoning.  And  that  is  being  preserved  in 
perpetuity."  We  then  have  a  square  of  land, 
4,000  acres  in  size,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
as  I  say,  of  which  the  government  has  bought 
2,300  acres  for  a  purpose— the  minister  is  un- 
able to  tell  us  what  the  purpose  is,  except 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea.  Then  there  is 
the  last  line  in  that  paragraph: 

Gibson  Willoughby  .  .  .  confirmed  that 
Ithe  asking  prices  in  the  South  Milton  area 
ranged  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  acre 
and  could  be  expected  to  increase. 

I  say  that  is  an  utter,  shameful  canard. 

Why  would  that  land  increase  in  price 
unless  the  prices  were  artificially  stimulated? 
There  is  no  reason  that  it  would  increase.  No 
intelligent  developer  or  speculator  would 
go  near  it  because  it  isn't  developable  and 
it   isn't   developable    within   the    perceivable 
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future.  Why  would  the  land  be  expected  to 
increase?  There  is  just  no  logic  behind  this. 
All  right,  let's  go  back,  because  this  is 
going  to  take  a  while  and  I  am  not  going 
to  get  nearly  through  all  my  points  this 
morning;  but  let's  see  how  far  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Bull  brook:    What  about  that  study? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  we  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  beginning  of 
this  paragraph. 

OHC,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  undertook  a  survey  of  the  prices 
of  land  in  the  Milton  area  in  October, 
1973.  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  a 
senior  member  of  OHC  who  is  an  experi- 
enced appraiser. 

Just  let  me  deal  with  those  two  things. 
"Show  us  the  survey,  Mr.  Minister,  "we 
asked.  "Don't  worry,  we  will  show  you  the 
survey." 

Who  was  the  experienced  appraiser  in  On- 
tario Housing?  Eventually  it  turned  out  it 
was  Mr.  Procter  who  has  apparently  great 
qualifications  as  a  land  manager,  who  has 
great  qualifications  as  an  office  person,  who 
has  great  qualifications  in  everything  except 
anpraising.  He  is  not  a  member  of  one  of 
the  appraisal  institutes  in  Canada  or  Ontario 
and  he  was  described  by  the  minister  on  Oct. 
1 4  as  a  senior  official  of  Ontario  Housing  who 
is  an  experienced  appraiser.  I  just  couldn't 
wait  until  we  got  the  study  of  the  experi- 
enced appraiser.  I  hold  here  in  my  hand 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  four  pages,  hand- 
written- 
Mr.  BuIIbrook:    Handwritten,  lovely. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  undated,  which  appar- 
ently is  this  study  done  by  this  experienced 
appraiser. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  There  are  no  other  docu- 
ments that  could  possibly  be  a  survey  that 
were  filed. 

Mr.  Singer:   Right. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  They  have  got  to  be  that 
and  that's  what  they  base  their  acreage 
values  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  colleague  for  Samia  is  so 
right.  Do  you  know  there  isn't  even  a  date 
on  this  thing,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  had  experience  in 
dealing  with  land.  Most  of  the  people  who 
are  members  of  this  House  have  had  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  land.    Is  this  a  study? 


Mr.  BuIIbrook:    That's  the  study. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  this  a  study,  a  survey  car- 
ried out  by  a  senior  staff  member  who  is  an 
experienced  appraiser  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber? Then  you  will  go  to  the  last  page,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  try  to  find  out  the  date.  It  was 
so  good  there  wasn't  even  a  date  on  it. 
There  is  a  little  note  down  at  the  bottom: 
"Undated,  files  chronologically  indicated  ap- 
proximately April  17,  confirmed  by"— some 
authority.  Can  the  member  for  Sarnia  read 
that  word? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:    That's  Oct.  18. 

Mr.  Singer:    No,  but  that  word? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  It's  October  and  it's  very 
important. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  fact  is  that  this  sur- 
vey is  undated.  Is  this  the  way  the  govern- 
ment does  business?  Is  this  the  kick-off  point 
for  a  $12-million  purchase?  Is  this  the  basis 
on  which  Ontario  Housing  is  prepared  to 
say  land  is  worth  $6,000  to  $8,000  an  acre 
and  is  this  how  their  business  is  regularly 
conducted? 

Let  me  refer  to  a  couple  of  things  in  this 
survey.  The  pages  aren't  numbered  but  I 
think  I  have  got  them  in  the  right  context. 
In  any  event,  on  one  of  the  pages,  Mr. 
Procter  says: 

A  sprinkling  of  real  estate  signs  is  evi- 
dent over  the  area.  Most  farmers  have 
been  approached.  Some  have  listed;  others 
have  not  listed  but  should  consider  selling. 
Samplings  are  shown  on  a  separate  page. 

Then  there  is  this  paragraph  and  I  think 
this  paragraph  is  a  gem.    Mr.  Procter  sa 

I  believe  the  assembly  of  land  would  be 
abnormally  difficult  and  costly  .  .  . 

If  Mr.  Procter  is  the  senior  official  of  OHC 
and  an  experienced  appraiser  who  gives  a 
survey,  wouldn't  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
somebody  would  listen  to  him? 

I  believe  that  this  assembly  of  land 
would  be  abnormally  difficult  and  eostlv 
if  the  voluntary  purchase  route  is  attemp- 
ted for  these  reasons. 

And  he  gives  five,  and  I'm  going  to  read 
them.  Voluntary  purchase  is  the  antithesis  of 
expropriation. 

What  does  Mr.  Procter  sav?  Mr.  Procter 
says  to  Ontario  Housing,  if  that's  who  be  was 
reporting  to;  or  to  the  minister,  if  that's  who 
he  was  reporting  to— because  this  survey  isn't 
even  addressed  to  anybody.  It  is  just  headed 
"Oakville    North,"    and    then    "general"    and 
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"topography".  So,  I  don't  know  who  this  sur- 
vey was  prepared  for;  at  doesn't  show  from 
the  way  it's  set  up. 

So    Mr.    Procter   says   the   acquisition   and 
the  assembly  of  this  land— 

.  .  .  would  be  abnormally  difficult  and 
costly  if  the  voluntary  purchase  route  is 
attempted,  for  these  reasons: 

1.     Urban  influence  has  already  inserted 

itself  .in  the  area  and  owners  are   well 

informed  as  to  Metro  Toronto  land  prices. 

It's  obvious  that  Mr.  Procter  really  isn't 
much  of  an  appraiser,  because  what  we're 
talking  about  is  not  land  in  urban  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  We're  not  talking  about  land 
in  Oakville,  where  there  are  services.  We're 
not  talking  about  land  in  Mississauga,  where 
there  are  services.  We're  talking  about  a 
4,000-acre  block  of  land,  really  isolated  from 
anything  else,  surrounded  by  greenbelt  and 
by  parkway  belt,  and  absolutely  lacking  in 
any  of  the  services  which  would  allow 
development.  He  goes  on: 

The  activities  described,  nurseries,  mar- 
ket garden  lands,  golf  courses  and  so  on, 
all  indicate  high  land  value  for  other  than 
agricultural  land.  The  South  Pickering 
project  has  taught  owners  to  hold  for  the 
highest  dollar  and,  if  necessary,  be  expro- 
priated. West  of  the  ribbon  development 
consists  of  fairly  new,  good  quality  houses. 
Many  owners  may  not  wish  to  sell  volun- 
tarily. 

Now,  that's  the  survey;  that's  the  study.  And 
Mr.  Procter,  for  what  it's  worth,  says  to  On- 
tario Housing,  or  to  the  minister  or  to  both: 
"Don't  go  the  voluntary  route,  because  you're 
going  to  get  into  trouble.  Go  and  expropri- 
ate." 

The  minister  attempts  to  deal  with  expro- 
priation. He  said  during  the  debate:  "We 
would  never  expropriate."  He  then  said, 
when  he  got  into  his  second  statement: 

There  would  be  difficulties  in  expro- 
priating, because  the  end  purpose  for 
acquisition  is  not  clear  in  the  govern- 
ment's mind.  It  may  be  farm,  it  may  be 
commercial,  it  may  be  industrial,  it  may 
be  residential.  And  that  would  cause  us 
difficulties,  because  there's  something  we 
put  into  the  Expropriations  Act  that  might 
force  us  to  have  what  is  called  a  hearing 
of  necessity. 

I  feel  sorry  for  this  minister,  from  time  to 
time,,  because  he  is  not  too  experienced  in 
these  matters.  He  is  forced  to  rely  on  the 
advicfe  that  is  given  to  him  by  his  civil  ser- 


vants, by  senior  officials  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corp. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He's  misled  by  them.  And, 
therefore,  misleads  us— all  the  rime. 

Mr.  Singer:  So,  we  go  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  faced  by  a  trial  of  necessity.  And  I 
wonder  why  somebody  didn't  tell  the  hon. 
minister  what  a  trial  of  necessity  really  is. 
If  it  is  required  by  an  owner  whose  land 
has  been  expropriated,  notice  is  given  and 
the  responsible  official— who  is  the  respons- 
ible official?  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Welch),  perhaps.  And  he  appoints  an 
inquiry  officer.  And  the  inquiry  officer  comes 
into  the  area  and  holds  a  hearing  and  makes 
a  report. 

And  guess  who  he  makes  the  report  to? 
He  makes  the  report  to  the  expropriating 
minister,  who  can  accept  or  reject  the  report. 
And  the  expropriating  minister  then  sits  in 
judgement  on  his  decision  to  expropriate, 
notwithstanding  anything  the  inquiry  officer 
may  have  said  to  him. 

So,  what  is  the  difficulty  about  expropri- 
ating? Particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Mr. 
Procter  recommended  that  that  be  done,  and 
particularly  since  it  would  have  saved  the 
people  of  Ontario  some  $4.5  million. 

Now,  that  has  to  be  answered.  Why  did 
they  not  expropriate? 

Remember  the  North  Pickering  develop- 
ment? They  were  faced  with  exactly  the  same 
problem;  they  thought  they  might  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  hearing  of  necessity,  so  they 
had  a  special  new  little  bit  of  legislation  say- 
ing: "In  expropriations  in  North  Pickering 
we  won't  even  have  a  hearing  of  necessity; 
we  will  just  go  in  and  take  and  the  aggrieved 
people  are  not  going  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity." But  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
gobbledygook.  It  is  an  unfair,  improper  inter- 
pretation of  the  expropriations  statute,  and 
improper  information  deliberately  fed  by  the 
minister  to  this  Legislature  and  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  in  this  regard. 

II  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hour  is  very 
close  to  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Tell  them  the  next  chapter 
involves  how  Mr.  Freedman  moved  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  in  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  at  the  moment,  let  me  say 
to  you,  sir,  and  through  you  to  the  minister, 
the  next  chapter  involves  a  certain  gentle- 
man named  Mr.  Freedman,  and  how  he 
moved  in  at  the  11th  hour,  and  how  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  profit  of  some  $2.5 
million    or    more    because    of    at    least    the 
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government's  negligence,  at  least  the  govern- 
ment's inability  to  come  to  grips.  And  you 
might,  Mr.  Speaker,  hear  some  words  about 
the  chicken,  the  fox,  and  the  big  blue  bear, 
and  the  roles  all  these  three  people  played. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  big  blue  bear? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tune  in  next  week. 

Mr.  Singer  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  notice  of  the  next  edition  in 
this  saga  from  the  member  for  Downsview. 


'However,  the  business  of  the  House  next 
week  will  be  as  follows— I  have  given  the 
other  parties  notice  already,  but  I  shall  call 
it  so  that  it  is  on  the  record— item  21,  Bill 
155;  item  8,  Bill  112;  item  9,  Bill  113;  item 
14,  Bill  132;  item  13,  Bill  128;  item  7,  Bill 
111;  item  5,  Bill  81;  item  17,  Bill  148;  item 
18,  Bill  149;  item  19,  Bill  150;  item  20,  Bill 
151;  item  23,  Bill  158;  item  22,  Bill  157. 

Of  course  if  the  opposition  is  co-operative 
we  will  have  another  list  to  present  at  the 
end  of  that  routine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  5883) 

Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as  follows: 

4.  Mr.  Roy— Inquiry  of  the  ministry:  How  much  money  has  the  Province  of  Ontario 
paid  to  Dalton  Camp  in  the  last  five  years.  How  much  money  has  the  province  paid  to  Camp 
and  Associates  in  the  last  five  years. 

Answer  by  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  has  paid  the  following  amounts  to  Dalton  Camp  and  Camp 
and  Associates  in  the  last  five  years. 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL: 

Dalton  Camp 

In  respect  of  fees  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Book  Publishing: 

1971/1972  $14,940 

1972/1973  $  2,970 

$17,910 

As  reimbursement  of  travelling  expenses  in  connection  with  the  above 
royal  commission: 

1971/1972  $      701 

$18,611 

Camp  and  Associates 
Nil. 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES: 
Dalton  Camp 

Per  diem  rates  and  expenses  re  commission  on  the  Legislature: 

1972/1973   $11,443 

1973/1974  $13,961 

Apr.  1,  1974  -  Jun.  17,  1974  $  4,000 


$29,404 


Camp  and  Associates 

$54 

MINISTRY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  TOURISM: 
Dalton  Camp 

Nil 

Camp  and  Associates 

Former  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information  for  St.  Lawrence  Parks 

Commission: 

1967/1970  $  10,508° 

1970/1971   $  10,691* 

1971/1972  $     7,585* 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism: 

1972/1973  $214,392* 

1973/1974  $230,546* 

$473,722* 
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These  figures  represent  their  commission  of  approximately  15  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
the  media  and  other  suppliers  from  1969  through  Feb.  28,  1974.  Services  provided  by  an 
agency  for  this  commission  encompass  creative  concepts  including  writing,  layouts  and  art: 
media  research;  evaluation  and  planning  of  campaigns;  placement  of  advertisements;  veri- 
fication and  payment  of  media  invoices. 

MINISTRY  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES: 

Dalton  Camp 

Nil     (including  former  Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests,   Mines  and   Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs). 

Camp  and  Associates 

1972/1973         Counselling  fees  $  5,500 

$  7,239° 


$12,739 


1973/1974         Counselling  fees  $  6,500 

$15,711° 


$22,211 


°  These  figures  represent  their  commission  of  approximately  15  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
the  media  and  other  suppliers. 

MINISTRY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS: 

Dalton  Camp 

Nil 

Camp  and  Associates 

1972/1973  $15,114 

1973/1974  $  1,471 


$16,585 


No  payments  have  been  made  to  Dalton  Camp  or  Camp  and  Associates  by  any  other 
strv  in  the  last  five  vears. 


ministry  in  the  last  five  years 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  east  and  west  galleries  today 
are  130  students  from  Downsview  Collegiate 
accompanied  by  several  of  their  teachers. 
Downsview  Collegiate  is  another  outstand- 
ing secondary  school  situated,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  riding  of  Downsview.  Half 
of  the  students  live  in  the  riding  of  Downs- 
view  and  the  other  half  live  in  the  riding 
represented  by  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview.  So,  with  your  permission,  sir, 
I  will  introduce  65  of  the  students  and  per- 
haps the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  can  in- 
troduce the  other  65. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  add  my  welcome  to  the  words 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  and 
welcome  those  students  who  are  here  today 
from  Downsview  Collegiate.  We  hope  they 
have  a  good  visit  and  we  hope  the  Legis- 
lature will  give  them  a  royal  welcome. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements   by  the  ministry. 
Oral  questions.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet  could  report  on 
negotiations,  such  as  they  are,  with  the  Civil 
Service  Association.  Can  he  now  tell  us  when 
he  expects  to  introduce  the  amendments  to 
the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Act  which  seem  to  be  of  such  primary  im- 
portance as  far  as  these  negotiations  are 
concerned? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  gentleman  may  or  may  not  know  that 
the  negotiators  are  at  the  table  as  of  about 
this  hour  with  regard  to  the  wages  and  other 
financial  settlements.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
blackout  on  the  news  until  we  meet  again 
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with  regard  to  legislative   changes.  I  assure 
him  that  will  be  very  soon. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since 
the  minister  indicated  to  us  here  in  the 
House  on  Oct.  8,  I  believe,  that  there  would 
be  amendments,  is  the  delay  simply  to  give 
the  ministry  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
content  of  those  amendments  with  the  Civil 
Service  Association,  or  are  the  amendments 
prepared  and  will  we  expect  to  see  them 
sometime  this  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  is  very  difficult 
because  of  my  commitment  to  the  CSAO,  but 
that  matter  is  under  discussion.  I  will  report 
immediately  I  can;  I  expect  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  thank 
you.  Might  I  ask  the  minister  whether  the 
recent  advertisement  in  the  local  newspapers 
regarding  the  position  of  the  CSAO  and  the 
government  was  put  there  by  a  number  of 
people,  including  John  Robarts  and  Colin 
Brown,  and  whether  this  was  done  with 
the   approval   of  the   government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  no  idea  who  is 
responsible  for  the  ad.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  the  government  is  not  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  Colin  Brown  again? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  Colin  Brown;  that's 
who  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  would  be  my  guess. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White),  I  wonder  if  the 
Premier  would  mind  if  I  put  a  question  to 
him  on  economic  matters.  What  response  is 
the  government  making  as  far  as  the  economic 
indicators  are  concerned,  which  are  indicating 
rather  dramatically  a  downturn  in  the  level 
of  business  activity  and  an  upturn  in  un- 
employment in  the  province,  much  of  it  a 
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spillover  from  the  problems  the  United  States 
is  experiencing,  particularly  in  the  automotive 
industry?  Is  there  any  thought  that  before 
we  adjourn  for  Christmas  there  might  be  a 
full  statement  on  the  economy,  either  by  the 
Premier  or  by  the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Economics,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  mini- 
budget  or  some  new  approach  to  budgeting 
which  would  meet  our  requirements,  as  it 
appears  the  economic  situation  is  changing? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think,  really,  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  asked  a  somewhat  similar  ques- 
tion last  week.  I  observed  then  that  we  were 
keeping  a  very  careful  eye  on  it  and  that 
I  didn't  feel  any  interest  would  be  served 
by  speculating,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
there  being  a  serious  recession.  I  think  I 
observed  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quite  ob- 
viously some  things  happening  in  the  United 
States  might  have  some  impact  here.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  concerned  about  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

I  don't  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  any 
thought  of  a  mini-budget  or  something  of 
that  kind,  because  at  this  stage  it  is  really 
too  early  to  determine  just  what  the  effects 
may  or  may  not  be.  It's  fair  to  state,  from  our 
standpoint,  as  I  explained  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  it's  something  of  a  con- 
tradictory situation  where  as  a  government 
we  are  endeavouring  to  take  the  heat  out  of 
some  aspects  of  the  economy  to  try  to  come 
to  grips  with  inflation,  while  at  the  same 
time  as  we  are  not  anxious  to  see  any  in- 
crease in  unemployment  as  a  result  of  this. 
We  have  postponed  a  number  of  capital  proj- 
ects because  we  think  this  is  one  area  where 
perhaps  the  economy  can  stand  a  slight 
stabilizing  effect,  except  in  the  field  of 
housing.  When  it  comes  to  the  automotive 
industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  once  again  it's 
a  complicated  matter  for  government,  and  I 
think  government  at  all  levels,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  an  area  that  is  somewhat 
specialized. 

If,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  field 
there  was  a  real  tapering  off  in  the  private 
sector  or  in  housing,  then  as  a  matter  of 
government  policy  we  could  move  ahead 
with  some  government  programmes.  I  think 
there  was  general  consensus  amongst  all 
the  Premiers  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  that  at  least  for  a  period 
of  time  we  would  try  to  restrain  government 
expenditure  in  this  field,  and  it's  a  point  of 
view  expressed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  some  areas.  Once 
again  it's  not  a  case  of  introducing  pro- 
grammes of  that  kind  to  offset  what  unem- 


ployment may  or  may  not  occur  in  Windsor 
or  in  Oshawa  in  terms  of  the  people  working 
in  the  automotive  industry,  because  they  are 
not  interchangeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  assure  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  we  are  in  constant 
touch  on  the  economic  situation.  We  are  all 
concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  in  any 
relative  sense  things  in  this  province  are 
relatively  healthy.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
there  aren't  problems  on  the  horizon,  and 
from  our  standpoint  we'll  continue  to  watch 
the  situation.  But  I  really  don't  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  say  in  the  next  two 
weeks  that  there  would  be  something  of  a 
mini-budget,  because  I  question  what  a 
mini-budget  could  contain  that  would  come 
to  grips  with  a  problem  that  I  think  really 
is  very  premature  in  defining  it  and  certainly 
as  it  relates  to  certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

As  to  whether  some  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  the  economy  between  now  and 
Christmas  might  be  helpful,  I'll  certainly 
discuss  that  with  the  Treasurer.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  information  really  is  known  to 
a  lot  of  us,  but  certainly  I  would  be  prepared 
to  discuss  with  him  whether  such  a  statement 
might  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  Premier  indicated  in  his  first  sentence  or 
two  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  there 
were  speculative  attitudes  on  a  possible  re- 
cession, would  he  not  consider  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  somebody  with  the  stature  of 
the  Minister  of  Economics,  who  has  access 
to  all  of  the  indicators  and  how  they  apply 
in  the  province,  to  make  such  a  statement, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry, since  even  over  this  last  weekend 
there  have  been  further  indications  that  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  the  level  of  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry,  both  for 
housing  and  for  major  construction,  is  on  the 
way  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  nritjht 
be  some  purpose  in  this.  The  reason  I  am 
reluctant  to  speculate— once  again,  I  am  no 
economist;  and  I  make  that  abundantly  clear. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  though,  that  things 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  a  state  of  mind; 
if  enough  people  start  saying  we  are  going 
to  have  problems,  sometimes  these  prophecies 
become  self-fulfilling.  The  average  consumer 
senses  this.  You  can  create  an  artificial  feel- 
ing of  economic  difficulty— I  don't  say  that 
it's  not  all  real;  don't  misunderstand  me— 
but  I'm  very  reluctant  to  become  one  of 
those  who,   in  order  to  grab  a  headline  or 
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two  or  to  create  concern,  is  prophesying  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  major  economic 
problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  hardly  in  the  Premier's 
best  interests. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  certainly  uses  the  same 
technique  if  he  wants  to  push  it  the  other 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  been  an  optimist  and  I  will  continue 
to  be  an  optimist. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  even  if  it  gets  him  a 
headline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it's  very  important 
for  the  leaders  of  government  in  this  prov- 
ince and  in  this  country  to  retain  optimism 
and  confidence,  because  I  think  that  kind 
of  thing  is  important. 

Mr.  Singer:  Based  on  fact— based  on  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  members  opposite 
may  not  think  so,  but  I  happen  to  believe 
that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  way  of  a  supplementary  question,  would 
the  Premier  give  consideration  to  speaking 
with  the  leaders  of  the  automotive  indlistry 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  cushion,  some- 
how or  other,  the  direct  impact  of  the  sud- 
den, precipitate  layoffs  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  automotive  industry  in  the  United 
States?  Ls  that  not  a  feasible  matter  which 
the  Premier  or  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  could  act  upon  at 
the  present  time,  rather  than  to  have  it 
occur  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  occurring 
at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  had  one  or  two  informal  con- 
versations. I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be 
making  any  brief  on  behalf  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  this  province,  except  to  make  this 
observation:  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
they  are  as  anxious  to  minimize  this  as  any- 
one else.  I'd  be  quite  prepared,  or  one  or  two 
of  the  ministers,  to  have  further  discussions 
to  see  if  there  is  any  way  to  minimize  this 
further. 

I  think  I'm  right  in  reflecting  that  they 
are  just  as  anxious  to  do  this  but,  of  course, 
they  are  in  the  position  where  they  can't 
operate  in  isolation  because  of  the  automo- 
tive pact.  I  think  most  people  would  say  that 
over  the  period  of  years  it  has  been  in  effect, 


we  have  been  something  of  the  economic 
beneficiary  and,  of  course,  because  now  the 
very  close  relationship  between  the  industry 
here  and  the  United  States,  and  with  what 
we  know  is  happening  there— it's  quite  appar- 
ent to  all  of  us— it  does  have  an  impact  here 
over  which  the  companies  here  have  no  direct 
control.  But  certainly,  I  would  not  be  re- 
luctant to  chat  with  them  at  all  or  have  one 
or  two  of  the  ministers  talk  to  them. 

We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  where, 
for  a  period  of  time  at  least,  the  impact  on 
those  individuals  involved  in  the  industry 
itself  certainly  is  not  as  great  in  economic 
terms  as  it  was  five  or  10  years  ago.  What 
concerns  me,  of  course,  is  that  while  their 
position  is  protected  to  a  certain  extent  in 
an  economic  way,  the  sub-suppliers  or  those 
developing  components  for  the  industry, 
which  is  widespread  across  Ontario,  don't 
have  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  incomes  to  be  paid  to  these 
people.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
no  reluctance  in  doing  this.  But  without 
appearing  to  interpret  the  industry,  I  think 
they  are  as  concerned  as  we  are  to  try  to 
minimize  this  as  best  they  can. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Young:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Young:  Again  a  supplementary  to  the 
Premier:  Has  any  discussion  taken  place  in 
respect  of  pricing  of  the  automobiles  at  this 
point,  in  view  of  the  very  great  profits- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  is  far 
removed  from  the  original  question.  Does  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  have  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes.  Is  the  member  go- 
ing to  enter  into  an  argument  here? 

Mr.  Young:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  can  be  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  dealing  right  with  the 
v/hole  matter  of  the  layoffs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  question,  the  way  it  was 
posed. 


ACUPUNCTURE 

Mr.    R.    F.    Nixon:    I'd    like    to    ask    the 
Minister    of    Education    if   he    has    statutory 
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authority  to  exercise  control  over  an  institute 
known  as  the  Occidental  Institute  of  Chinese 
Studies  operating  out  of  Weston,  Ont.,  which 
offers  a  correspondence  course  or  31  home- 
study  lessons  in  acupuncture  leading  to  a 
certificate. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  do  not  have  statutory 
control  over  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary.  Can  any 
kind  of  an  organization  supposedly  operating 
in  this  province  just  put  an  ad  in  the  paper 
under  these  circumstances  granting  some  kind 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  somebody  that 
makes  people  acupuncturists?  It  mav  be  a 
problem  for  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Miller),  but  it  is  obviously  a  problem  for 
education  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (Mr.  Auld),  has  been  study- 
ing this  matter,  not  in  the  light  of  the 
acupuncturists- 
Mr.  Deans:  At  the  college? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He's  tak- 
ing a  course,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —but  of  many  courses  that 
are  given.  I  believe  the  course  for  practical 
nurses  was  discussed  not  so  long  ago  in  this 
House.  There  are  many  education  courses 
that  are  given  and  ads  that  are  put  in  the 
paper  over  which  certainly  I  have  no  control. 
I  don't  know  what  position  he  has  arrived  at, 
but  I  know  he  has  been  studying  that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions. 
This  is  the  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Wouldn't  the  minister 
think  that  he  should  have  statutory  control 
over  this  sort  of  an  offering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statutory 
limitations  of  my  responsibility  are  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  don't  believe  that  this  would  fall  into 
either  of  those  categories,  so  I  don't  think 
that  I  should  have  any  statutory  control. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It's 
pretty  elementary,  some  of  this  stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  it  elementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


ELECTION  POSTPONEMENT 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier.  Would  the  Premier  consider 
having  some  amendments  introduced  to  the 
Municipal  Act  which  would  have  allowed  the 
Treasurer,  or  whoever  happened  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  municipal  affairs,  to  have  post- 
poned the  elections  in  the  Windsor  area  as  a 
result  of  unprecedented  conditions— or  in  any 
other  area,  should  those  kinds  of  conditions 
occur  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  just  have  it  in  the 
summer  instead  of  December. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  No,  it's  been  can- 
celled in  Toronto.  We  are  not  having  an 
election  today! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
discussed  this  with  the  Treasurer,  but  I  think 
it's  something  that  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside): 
Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary.  The  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  Premier.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  very  serious 
snowstorm  and  icestorm  in  Windsor  today,  the 
early  radio  announcements  said  that  the  polls 
would  be  open  tomorrow,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  now  the  city  clerk  says  that  only 
those  polls  that  did  not  open  on  time  today 
will  be  open  for  nine  hours  tomorrow,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  voter 
knows  whether  his  own  poll  opened  on  time 
today  or  not,  and  therefore  will  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  open  tomorrow- 
Mr.  Singer:  Question. 

Mr.  Burr:  —and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
probably— 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  quite 
a  bit  of  build-up  to  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  very  complicated  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  very  difficult.  . 

Mr.  Burr:  —and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
travelling  to  a  polling  booth  in  Windsor  today 
is  very  hazardous— 
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Mr.  Deans:  Almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Burr:  —will  the  Premier  intervene  to 
ensure  that  all  voters  in  Windsor  will  be  able 
to  vote  tomorrow,  as  originally  announced  on 
the  radio? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  note 
here.  The  mayor  of  Windsor  has  been  in 
touch  and  has  been  informed  that  there  is 
no  deferment  possible  under  the  Act  and  no 
extension  of  election  except  as  provided  in 
section  67.  I  would  read  to  the  member 
section  67:  "If  by  reason  of  riot  or  other 
emergency"— and  this  is  not  a  riot  in 
Windsor- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  may  be  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  I  would  think,  being 
a  non-lawyer  at  this  moment,  I  would  de- 
scribe it  as  being  an  emergency. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  very  perceptive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  section  continues: 
—the  voting  at  the  polling  place  is  not 
commenced  on  the  proper  day  or  is  inter- 
rupted after  being  commenced  and  before 
the  lawful  closing  thereof,  the  clerk  or 
deputy  returning  officer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  hold  or  resume  the  polling  on  the 
following  day  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  continue  the  same  from  day  to  day 
until  the  poll  has  been  opened  without 
'interruption  with  free  access  to  voters  for 
nine  hours  in  all. 

This  has  been  communicated,  as  I  understand. 
There  can  be  no  announcements,  either,  of 
any  results  until  the  nine  uninterrupted  hours 
have  taken  place.  I  don't  know  from  this  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member, 
just  what  will  be  finalized  in  Windsor,  but 
it's  quite  obvious  some  form  of  communica- 
tion is  going  on  and  they  are  trying  to  resolve 
it;  but  I  can't  help  the  member  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  Premier  is  going 
to  review  this  matter,  why  not  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  changing  the  polling  day  for  munic- 
ipal elections  to  a  time  of  the  year  when 
campaigning  is  going  to  be  a  little  more  con- 
venient and,  also,  voting  will  be  a  little  more 
pleasant  for  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
strong  feelings  on  this.  I  can  only  go  through 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  years.  We  all  know  what  the  arguments 
are.  You  could  have  the  elections,  perhaps, 
in  September  or  October.  You  then  run  into— 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Those  are  both  good 
months  for  elections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  well,  I  found  October 
to  be,  from  my  standpoint,  a  very  excellent 
month  for  elections. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Try  it 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  September,  June- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Any  month 
is  going  to  be  bad  for  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  found  June  not  a  bad 
month  either;  thinking  back  to  1959. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  does  go 
back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  yes,  I  go  back  to 
1959.  I  do,  indeed.  And  September.  In 
fact,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  they  all  have  been 
relatively    good   months   provincially. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  I  was  elected  in 
January;  so  let's  try  one  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  no;  because  the 
weather  would  be  poor  in  January. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  the  results  would  be 
good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  wouldn't  have  the 
same  freedom  and  access  to  the  electorate. 
But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  has 
been  once  again  that  if  you  have  the  elec- 
tions in  October,  what  position  is  the  council 
in  that  has  the  responsibility  for  the  balance 
of  the  year?  What  happens  for  the  two  or 
three  months  prior  to  that?  There's  also  the 
problem  of  the  municipalities  being  on  the 
calendar  year  in  terms  of  finance.  Certainly 
I  am  not  averse  to  considering  this.  I  know 
it  has  been  explored  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, but  I  have  no  objection  to  having  an- 
other go  at  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Premier  should  appoint 
a  task  force  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  A 
supplementary  on  this?  Any  further  questions 
by  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party— 
the   House  leader,   that  is? 

Mr.  Deans:  Pro  tern— just  filling  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  he  mean,  pro 
tern? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  pro  tern— I  was  just  listen- 
ing to  what  was  being  said  to  me. 
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DONATIONS  BY  QUEEN'S  COUNSELS 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  ask  the  Premier  a 
question,  if  I  may.  Would  he  care  to  elab- 
orate on  his  statement  that  prospective  QCs 
should,  perhaps,  consider  making  retroactive 
donations  to  Progressive  Conservative  fund- 
raising  dinners? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  that  I  really  said  that.  I  was  speaking 
to  the  criminal  section  of  the  Ontario  Bar 
Association  Friday  evening,  and  I  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  as  it  related- 
Mr.  Deans:  All  of  them  equally  silly,  but 
true. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   —to   a   number  of  very 

important  issues- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Apparently  there's  more 

than  one  toll  gate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —which  I  was  surprised 
to  see  even  reported.  I  don't  think  I— 

Mr.  Deans:  I'll  bet  the  Premier  was  sur- 
prised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  mean,  what  I  really  said 
that  was  relevant  wasn't  reported— and  I 
can  tell  the  member  what  that  was,  if  he 
would  like. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  whose  opinion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Premier  said  it, 
i!  is  very  relevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  was  actually 
fairly  relevant,  but  probably  only  related  to 
the  legal  profession— particularly  Crown  attor- 
neys and  others— because  I  was  harking  on  a 
little  bit  of  personal  experience.  I  think  I 
did  observe  that,  from  time  to  time,  we  hear 
about  people  who  really  aren't  that  interested 
in  QCs,  but  I  did  observe  that  I  sensed  there 
probably  were  as  many  applications  as  in 
other  years.  This  was  met  with  some  response, 
on  the  basis  no  one  came  to  me  afterwards 
and  volunteered  to  give  up  his  QC.  I  must 
confess  no  one  came  to  me  afterwards  apply- 
ing for  one,  either.  I  did  tell  them— 

Mr.  Deans:  But  was  there  a  rush  of  retro- 
active cheques? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no;  I  didn't  mention 
cheques.  I  did  observe  to  them  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  membership  card 
in  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  if 
they  were  applying  to  me  afterwards. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  helpful. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  helps. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  didn't  oven  say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  winked  at  the  richt 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  go  on  to  observe- 
so  that  this  is  clearly  understood,  too— that 
there  were  a  number  of  reported  federal 
leadership  candidates  there.  But  there  was 
one  who  had  not  been  at  the  two  previous 
dinners— one  Arthur  Maloney,  who,  I  see 
in  the  press,  is  being  mentioned.  I  did  observe 
to  Mr.  Maloney  that  I  thought  really  it 
was  grossly  unfair,  in  that  he  is  being  re- 
ported as  being  interested,  and  he  didn't 
have  to  attend  the  two  previous  dinners  and 
pay  the  $125,  as  did  some  others  who  prob- 
ably will  be  candidates,  not  myself  in- 
cidentally, who  did  attend  the  dinner. 

I  think  that's  the  only  observation  about 
membership  in  the  Conservative  Party  that 
wasn't  reported  during  that  very  brilliant 
dialogue  I  conducted  at  the  outset  of  my 
very  important  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


CITIZENS'  COALITION  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  question:  Does  the 
Premier  feel  that  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspaper  of  this  last  weekend  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Coalition,  headed  by  Colin  Brown  and 
John  Robarts,  could  be  construed  by  th 
who  know  politics  to  be  the  first  blast  in  the 
Tory  government's  attempts  for  re-election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  con- 
stantly amazed  in  this  House  by  the  pro  tern 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the 
very  naive  and  facetious  questions  that  he 
asks. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  sure  he  is.  Would  I  be 
wrong  in  thinking  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  to  the 
pro  tern  leader  and  to  what  I'm  sure  in  his 
mind  is  the  eventual  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  I  could  make  some  personal 
observations  about  that— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  if  I  were  the  hon. 
member,  I  wouldn't  be  in  a  rush  at  all. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  those  questions  worn  the 
Premier  a  bit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
don't    know    who    is    part    of    the    Citi/i  ns' 
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Coalition.    I   think   if  the   hon.    member  has 
some  information  as  to  who  in  particular- 
Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  I  see.  Does  he  know  John 
Robarts  or  Colin  Brown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —contributed  to  the  Citi- 
zens' Coalition,  that's  fine,  I  don't  happen  to 
know.  I  would  only  say  this,  when  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party  starts  its  election 
campaign  we  do  it  during  elections.  We  don't 
do  it,  as  people  opposite  do,  52  weeks  of  the 
year,  in  terms  of  publicity  and  the  attitude 
they  take. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  We  look 
after  the  folks  back  home. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  it  will  be  Progressive  Conservative  mate- 
rial; it  will  not  be  the  Citizens'  Coalition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Benoit  didn't  seem  to  think  so, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour  has 
an  answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  non-facetious  supple- 
mentary question:  Had  the  Premier  or  as  far 
as  he  knows  any  other  member  of  his  govern- 
ment prior  knowledge  of  this  advertising  cam- 
paign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  not  only  did  I  not  have  prior  knowl- 
edge, but  somebody  had  to  phone  me  Satur- 
day night.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  in 
this  because  our  paper  boy  is  excellent,  but  I 
didn't  see  it  on  Saturday  morning.  For  one 
reason  or  other,  somebody  had  to  phone  me 
to  tell  me  there  was  an  ad  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  all  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  or  the  Premier's  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  know  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  in.  I  cannot  speak  for  my  staff,  but 
I  doubt  that  they  knew  either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour  has 
an  answer  to  a  question. 


ARBITRATION  AWARD  FOR  WORKERS 
IN  DUTTON  CONVALESCENT  HOME 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  26  the  Leader  of  the 


Opposition  asked  me  if  I  had  been  informed 
of  an  arbitration  award  concerning  the  Bobier 
Convalescent  Home  in  Dutton,  which  ap- 
peared to  create  an  anomaly  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  the  legal  minimum  wage 
and  rates  which  would  result  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  award. 

'The  award  provided  for  an  across-the- 
board  increase  totalling  95  cents  per  hour  to 
be  granted  in  three  stages  between  June  1, 
1974  and  Sept.  1,  1975.  This  decision  would 
result  in  a  minimum  rate  for  one  or  two 
classifications  which  would  be  below  the 
minimum  wage  during  the  period  Oct.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1974.  Clearly  the  minimum  wage 
would  prevail  in  any  such  circumstances. 

In  any  event,  at  the  request  of  the  registrar 
of  the  Labour  Management  Arbitration  Com- 
mission, the  chairman  of  the  arbitration  board 
has  agreed  to  reconvene  the  board  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  situation  which 
was  raised  with  me  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  20 
from  the  union  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  How  can 
the  Minister  of  Labour  justify  the  fact  that 
arbitration  tribunals  would  ever  come  down 
with  such  a  ridiculous  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  answer  in  this  case,  and  I  haven't  got 
all  the  facts  so  I  don't  want  to  be  held  to 
this,  is  that  there  were  very  few  if  any 
people  at  the  low  category,  and  that  in  their 
considerations  they  were  more  concerned 
with  the  upper  categories  rather  than  the 
lower  categories.  But  I  agree  that  they 
should  have  looked  at  our  minimum  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  doesn't  cover  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  ought  to 
fire  them. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Premier.  On  the  understanding  that  no  one 
here  on  either  side  of  the  House  wants  to 
see  a  strike  by  the  Civil  Service  Association 
of  Ontario,  but  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  these  people  have  voted  to 
reject  the  latest  offer  and  to  approve  strike 
action;  and  considering  that  such  a  strike 
would  involve  people  such  as  the  northern 
air    service    employees,    staff    of    provincial 
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correctional  and  mental  institutions,  high- 
way maintenance  employees,  ferry  operators, 
provincial  police  dispatchers  and  many  other 
categories,  can  the  Premier  say  whether  or 
not  his  government  is  preparing  a  contin- 
gency plan  to  handle  such  an  event? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  East  has  not 
yet  totally  understood  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  know  he  is  led  astray  by  some  of  his  own 
colleagues- 
Mr.  Reid:  Getting  awfully  testy  this  after- 
noon. Those  surveys  of  his  must  be  getting 
worse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  an  effort  to  present  a 
point  of  view  at  the  same  time  as  asking  a 
question.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  House  on  occasion 
seize  the  opportunity  to  also  present  a  point 
of  view,  but  we  are  always— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Like  now. 

Mr.  Reid:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —provoked  into  it;  we 
are  always  provoked  into  it. 

I  would  only  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  negotiations  going  on  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  and  I  think  any  statement,  by 
myself  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  or  others,  speculating  on  what  may  or 
may  not  result  because  of  those  negotiations 
would  not  be  proper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual  the 
Premier  has  not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Do  we  have 
a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  The  question  is,  in  the  event 
there  is  a  strike,  which  nobody  wants  to  see, 
is  the  government  preparing  a  contingency 
plan?  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  hon.  member  would1  like  us  to  say  we 
consi  ler  the  possibility  of  a  strike  and  as  a 
result  we  are  planning  arrangements  in  case 
there  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  negotiations 
going  on  at  this  precise  moment. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  they  are  not  being  helped 
by  the  Premier  or  that  fellow  down  in 
London;  either  one  of  them. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   It  is  my  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


SEAFARERS'    INTERNATIONAL    UNION 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General:  Will  the 
Attorney  General,  in  light  of  the  new  in- 
formation that  has  appeared  in  the  public 
media,  now  order  a  royal  commission  into 
the  violence  that  has  taken  place  in  and 
around  the  SIU? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  following  the 
revelations  in  the  media,  as  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  the 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada  is  expecting  some 
report  following  RCMP  investigations.  Indeed 
I  have  not  seen  anywhere  where  the  possi- 
bility of  a  federal  inquiry  has  been  precluded 
following  that  review. 

I  would  simply  want  to  repeat  the  provin- 
cial position  at  this  time  as  far  as  law  en- 
forcement is  concerned'.  As  hon.  members 
know,  some  charges  have  now  been  laid  with 
respect  to  specific  incidents.  What  the  Solici- 
tor General  (Mr.  Kerr)  and  I  have  always 
said  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  that  if  it 
becomes  apparent  this  is  more  than  simply 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  that  there 
are  other  aspects  with  respect  to  the  be- 
haviour of  officials  of  the  union  or  whatever 
developments  there  may  be,  because  of  this 
being  a  federally-chartered  union  with  the 
implications  of  involvement  of  other  juris- 
dictions, if  in  fact  a  public  inquiry  was  con- 
sidered necessary  it  should  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  no 
surprise  to  you  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that  answer  and  I  am  sending  you  a  written 
notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
a  short  answer,  he  claims,  to  a  question. 


HOUSING  IN  NORTH 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Hon 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  21  the  member  rat 
Thunder  Bay  asked  if  the  agreement  on  rural 
and  native  housing  had  been  signed  with  the 
federal  government;  and  if  so  when  the  gov- 
ernment would  move  ahead  to  meet  the  need 
for  2,000  or  3,000  homes  in  the  north? 
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Representatives  of  our  ministry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  those  of  the  federal  government, 
have  been  meeting  to  discuss  the  native  and 
rural  housing  programme.  We  are  at  present 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  work  out  a  mutually 
satisfactory  agreement.  I  expect  the  senior 
staff  will  have  a  recommendation  for  me  in 
the  near  future  and  I  am  hopeful  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government  I 
will  be  able  to  make  a  decision  in  the  early 
part  of  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


SAFETY  AT  STEEP  ROCK 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Has  the 
minister  received  the  report,  from  a  Mr. 
Calder  and  a  Mr.  Morton  I  believe,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  situation  at  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines, 
where  it  has  been  suggested  there  may  be 
some  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  men  working 
in  that  mine? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  matter 
came  to  our  attention  about  Sept.  18.  At  that 
time  we  were  informed  that  the  company  had 
engaged  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  business,  the  consultants  Golder-Brenner 
I  think- 

Mr.  Reid:  Browner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —Browner,  yes,  Golder- 
Browner.  We  issued  a  statement  to  the  com- 
pany advising  them  they  must  inform  us  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  as  to  the  conditions  that 
were  being  monitored  by  the  consultants  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  This  is  being  done.  They  tell 
me  that  at  this  point  in  time,  from  the  reports 
received,  there  is  no  immediate  danger.  In 
fact  the  slide  or  movement  there  today  is 
much  smaller  than  the  one  that  they  had 
several  years  ago. 

(However,  following  further  discussions  and 
further  concerns  expressed  by  the  union,  I 
met  with  them  about  two  weeks  ago  in 
Thunder  Bay  and  indicated  we  would  verify 
this  consultants'  report  by  engaging  two  other 
consultants.  So  we  have  three  consultants 
now  doing  the  work  and  examining  the  situa- 
tion at  Atikokan,  but  I  have  not  yet  received 
their  report.  As  soon  as  I  have  their  report, 
I  will  be  dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  40  men  working  in  the  vicinity  of 
potential  rockslides,  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  order  a  short-term  work  halt  until  his 
consultants  can  make  a  definitive  report  on 
the  overall  safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
I  have  at  the  present  time,  as  I  said  earlier, 
indicated  there  was  no  immediate  danger. 
They're  monitoring  the  whole  movement  very 
closely.  It's  been  on  for  some  considerable 
time  now,  but  if  there  is  any  danger  we  will 
move  in  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Reid:  One  further  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  said  that  was  the  last 
supplementary. 

The  member  for  Yorkview. 


SALES  TAX  ON  VENDING-MACHINE 
GOODS 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Nov.  15,  I  raised 
with  the  Premier  the  matter  of  raising  exemp- 
tions to  the  sales  tax,  particularly  as  they 
affected  vending  machines,  and  he  was  going 
to  speak  to  the  Treasurer  and  to  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement).  Would  the  Premier  give  me  an 
answer  to  that?  Perhaps  at  the  same  time  he 
could  indicate  whether,  in  view  of  the 
doubling  of  the  sales  tax  revenue  over  the 
last  two  years,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
lowering  the  rate  of  the  sales  tax  in  the  next 
period  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
hon.  member  asked  the  question  I've  had  two 
or  three  letters  from  people  in  the  industry 
making  the  same  presentation.  I  don't  have 
any  answer  for  the  hon.  member  yet,  but 
as  soon  as  I  do,  I  shall  let  him  know  or  in- 
form the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


SALES  TAX  ON  CHILDREN'S 
CLOTHING 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Revenue.  Can  the  minister  tell  me  how 
he  justifies  the  collection  of  sales  tax  on 
children's  clothing  merely  because  they're 
sold  in  the  sporting  goods  department  of  a 
department  store?  I  speak  of  children's  mitts, 
gloves,  caps  and  scarves  for  skiing. 
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Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
don't  know  what  the  mechanism  would  be 
for  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  they  are  children's 
clothing  of  the  normal  type,  they  should  be 
«  \empt.  I  think  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
member  to  give  me  some  for-instances  based 
on  size  and  so  forth  as  they  fall  under  the 
regulations.  There  are  certain  ones  that  have 
special  exemptions,  as  we  know.  I  would 
like  to  have  more  particulars  on  it. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Good:  My  understanding  is  that  if  an 
article  is  sold  in  the  sporting  goods  depart- 
ment of  a  department  store  it's  taxable  as 
sporting  equipment,  even  if  it's  only  used 
to  keep  children  warm.  Would  the  minister 
look  into  that  and  give  me  his  philosophy 
behind  that  if  that's  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  I  will  be  pleased 
to,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


LEGAL  AID  PLAN 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  min- 
ister considering  amending  the  Legal  Aid 
Act  or  regulations  to  make  it  possible  for 
groups  and  organizations,  such  as  the  On- 
tario Metis  and  Non-Status  Indian  Associa- 
tion, which  need  legal  help  from  time  to  time 
but  cannot  afford  it,  to  receive  it  through 
the  legal  aid  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows,  a  special  task  force  was 
established  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  the  workings  of  the  legal  aid  plan.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  I  will  be  receiving 
a  copy  of  that  report  very  soon,  and  I  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  respond 
specifically  to  the  question  that  the  member 
has  directed  to  me,  and  indeed  to  suggest 
other  directions  of  change  once  I  have  the 
benefit  of  the  task  force  report;  and  I  do 
expect  that  within   the   next   few   days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 


OHC  BRIBE  CHARGES 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Can  the 
Minister  of  Housing  advise   us,   as   a   result 


of  the  police  investigation  into  middle  man- 
agement of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  which 
he  will  recall  came  about  because  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shepherd  to  Judge 
Waisberg  at  the  commission  investigating 
violence  in  the  building  industry,  whether 
or  not  he  is  aware  that  several  contractors 
submitted  invoices  to  Ontario  Housing  for 
work  that  was  not  done  and  in  fact,  sub- 
mitted invoices  for  more  work  than  they 
did,  and  that  some  of  these  invoi; 
even  paid? 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker.    I'm    not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplemental \ . 
could  the  minister  undertake  to  investigate, 
particularly  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  in 
at  least  two  instances,  moneys  were  demanded 
back  by  one  of  his  officials  from  one  of  these 
contractors,  which  money  in  fact  was 
imbursed  and  has  since  gone  back  through 
the  books  of  Ontario  Housing?  Havin 
tained  that,  what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:   Mr.   Speaker,   I'll   Ml 
tain  what  the  exact  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


ELECTION  POSTPONEMENT 

Mr.  Burr:  I  would  like  the  Premier  to 
clarify  the  answer  he  gave  me  a  few  moments 
ago.  When,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
polling  may  resume  or  be  continued  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  tins  mean 
that  all  polls  must  be  reopened  or  only  some? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  interpret  the  statutes  because  I  might  he 
in  error.  I  would  only  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  a  gentleman  who  is  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  myself— and  I  will  introduce 
the  hon.  member  to  him— is  sitting  under  the 
gallery;  he,  or  somebody  from  the  ministry, 
has  been  in  touch,  I  assume,  with  the  mayor. 
If,  as  soon  as  the  question  period  is  over, 
the  member  would  like  me  to  introduce  him 
to  Mr.  Bell,  I  shall  do  so.  He  will  give  the 
member  a  much  better  opinion  than  I 
might  here  in  the  Hoi 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  that  mean  that  all  the 
bars  will  be  closed  until  such  time  as  voting 
is  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  an  emergency. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


ANICINABE  PARK  OCCUPATION 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Is  it  true  that  the  prov- 
ince is  going  to  be  paying  the  extraordinary 
costs  associated  with  the  holding  by  the 
Indians  of  Anicinabe  Park  in  Kenora  this 
summer?  Will  the  government  be  paying 
those  extraordinary  costs,  particularly  for 
overtime  policing?  Can  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral give  us  an  up-to-date  version  of  what 
the  situation  is  in  regard  to  the  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
got  the  details  with  me,  but  if  the  hon. 
member  will  allow  I'll  see  that  he  gets  par- 
ticulars of  that.  Some  of  the  extra  costs  borne 
by  the  municipality  were  in  fact  to  be  cover- 
ed by  the  province,  related  specificially  to  the 
municipality's  portion  of  those  costs.  I'll  be 
very  glad  to  get  the  hon.  member  further 
details. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Reid:  Realizing  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  what  took  place  in  Kenora  this 
summer,  could  the  minister  give  us  his  feel- 
ings about  legitimizing  the  kind  of  associa- 
tion that  was  there  in  that  park  this  summer, 
an  association  that  really  didn't  represent 
anyone  other  than  its  own  particular  view- 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  for  a  full  report  on  the 
handling  of  that  particular  situation,  I'd  be 
very  glad  to  give  one.  I  don't  think  there  was 
any— to  use  the  expression  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber—legitimization  of  organizations.  We  were 
dealing  with  individual  human  beings.  It  was 
a  highly  charged  period  of  time  emotionally 
with  respect  to  that  particular  matter.  I  think 
everything  that  was  done  was  done  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity, and  indeed,  particularly  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  number  of  young  people  who 
were  in  the  park  at  the  time. 

I'm  quite  satisfied  that  the  hon.  member 
has  access  to  all  this  information  because 
his  brother  was  being  consulted  daily  by  the 
federal  minister  with  respect  to  that  situation 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


ONTARIO 
SECURITIES  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  minister  override,  or  make 
them  withdraw,  the  new  policy  announced 
by  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  in 
which  they  say  they  may  cancel  the  regis- 
tration or  any  registrant  without  a  hearing 
if  he  has  been  charged— not  convicted,  but 
charged— with  a  criminal  offence? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  ( Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  discuss  it  right  at  the  end  of  this  ques- 
tion period  with  the  chairman.  I'm  not  aware 
that  such  a  directive  went  forth  and  I  will 
take  it  up  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  went  forth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Kitchener. 


NORTH  PICKERING 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  Can  the  minister 
provide  a  list  of  the  appraisals  done  on  the 
North  Pickering  farm  properties— the  second 
appraisals  done  by  Mr.  Ted  Ozog?  Can  he 
advise  us  the  number  of  properties  that  were 
so  valued  and  the  amount  of  fees  that  were 
paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  will 
take  some  while  but  I'll  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


LIQUOR  REGULATIONS  DURING 
WINDSOR  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  capacity  in  connection  with 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  and  its  regulations 
and  rules:  As  the  municipal  elections  in 
Windsor  are  likely  to  run  over  two  or  three 
days,  could  he  advise  us  on  the  state  of 
openness  of  not  only  the  drinking  establish- 
ments in  Windsor,  but  the  Canadian  National 
trains  running  into  Windsor;  would  those 
trains  be  dry  from  Toronto  all  the  way  to 
Windsor? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Soberest  city  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
should  take  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West  ever  and  introduce  him  to  the  legal 
expert  underneath  the  gallery  at  the  same 
time  the  Premier  takes  his  colleague  from 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  he  referring  to  Mr. 
Wishart? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act, 
if  municipal  voting  is  being  conducted  then 
the  bars  must  be  closed  in  that  area  where 
the  municipal  election  is  being  held,  during 
the  time  the  polling  stations  are  open. 

Insofar  as  the  train  is  concerned,  I  wouldn't 
think  that  the  same  laws  would  apply.  I  stand 
subject  to  be  corrected,  but  I  don't  think  that 
Air  Canada,  if  a  flight  is  coming  into  Windsor, 
would  discontinue  serving  alcoholic  beverages 
because  the  flight  happens  to  be  stopping  off 
at  Windsor  airport. 

Insofar  as  the  establishments  in  the  area 
where  the  municipal  elections  are  being  held 
are  concerned,  yes,  they  would  have  to  be 
closed  during  balloting  hours. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  minister  is  aware  that 
the  trains  are  dry  today  across  the  province. 
I  just  wonder  where  the  dividing  line  comes 
in  a  municipality  in  which  the  election  still 
continues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  the  trains  are  dry  today  because 
municipal  elections  are  generally  being  con- 
ducted across  the  entire  province  today,  save 
and  except  where  there  nave  been  acclama- 
tions or  there  is  no  balloting.  I  am  directing 
my  answer  to  the  member's  question  as  to 
what  would  happen  tomorrow  in  the  event 
that  some  of  the  polls  must  remain  open  be- 
cause of  the  matters  discussed  here  earlier 
in  question  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


SAFEGUARDS  FOR  DANGEROUS  SPORTS 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  or  Community  and  Social 
Services.  Does  the  minister  have  a  task  force 
looking  at  the  whole  range  of  sports  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  particularly  with  a  view 


to  coming  up  with  some  kind  of  guidelines 
that  could  be  laid  down  to  regulate  sports 
where  there  may  be  some  danger  to  life,  such 
as  Lake  Ontario  swimming  and  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  we  haven t 
got  an  overall  task  force  but,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  in  view  of  the  tragedy  of  Neil 
McNeil  I  appointed  a  task  force  composed  of 
representatives  of  our  ministry,  coaches,  and 
other  associations.  That  task  force  will  report 
before  the  end  of  January  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  safeguards  and  regulations 
should  be  established  for  future  long-distance 
swims. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Is  the  minister  in  a  position  to 
give  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  state  of 
negotiations  at  Kodak,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  his  ministry's  involvement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  a  report  this  afternoon  on  that.  I  know 
that  some  progress  was  made  last  week, 
thanks  maybe  to  the  minister  from  York 
South,  who  took  a  trip  out  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  from  York 
South,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  member  for  York 
South.  I  know  that  he  was  interested  in  it, 
and  I  understand  they  made  a  little  progress 
toward  settlement  last  week.  I  should  nave 
checked  on  that  this  morning  but  I  spent  all 
my  morning  over  at  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


AID  TO  JEWISH  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Is  the  Minister 
of  Education  now  in  a  position  to  give  us  any 
further  information  about  the  possibility  or 
probability  or  improbability  of  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  parochial  schools  into  the 
public  school  system  in  North  York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  really  in  any  position  to  give  any  further 
indications  than  wnat  I  mentioned  to  the  hon. 
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member  last  time  he  asked  the  question.  I 
think  that  the  position  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  my  position  have  been  indicated 
to  the  North  York  board.  Really,  in  a  nut- 
shell, it  means  that  if  there  were  to  be  aid 
paid  to  the  Jewish  parochial  schools  they 
would,  in  fact,  cease  to  be  Jewish  parochial 
schools  and  would  become  part  of  the  North 
York  educational  system. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  North  York  board 
has  a  feasibility  study  it  asked  someone  to 
do,  which  has  just  been  made  public  today, 
and  it  is  going  to  look  into  it.  I  don't  know 
what  is  in  that  study,  as  I  haven't  seen  it 
yet.  Presumably  after  they  have  studied  that 
and  looked  at  those  recommendations  that 
Dr.  Partlow  has  come  up  with,  they  will  talk 
to  us  about  it.  But  the  basic  principle  is  still 
there. 

I  don't  think  we  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
pay  public  tax  money  to  private  schools,  but 
if  there  is  a  way  of  integrating  them  into  the 
North  York  educational  system,  well  then, 
naturally  they  would  qualify  for  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

THIRD  READING 
The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  62,  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  Ontario 
Building  Code. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  155,  An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

ALGONQUIN  FORESTRY  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

( concluded ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  may  continue  his  remarks.  I  believe  he 
had  the  floor  when  we  were  last  considering 
this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  week  has  gone  by  since 
we  last  spoke  about  Bill  155,  an  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  setting  up  of  the  Algonquin 
Forestry  Authority.  At  the  time  I  sat  down 
at   10:30  p.m.   last   Monday  evening,   I   was 


talking  about  the  private  woodland  supply 
in  the  area  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  50-mile  periphery  outside  of  Algonquin 
Park.  I  was  referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that 
portion  of  the  minister's  opening  statement 
that  dealt  particularly  with  private  woodland 
supply,  in  which  he  stated  that  approximately 
44  per  cent  of  the  50-mile  zone  outside  the 
park  is  presently  held  by  private  landowners 
—that  is  56  per  cent  of  the  area  outside  the 
park  is  Crown  land  and  44  per  cent  is  pri- 
vately-owned land— and  the  entire  area  within 
the  50-mile  periphery  of  the  park  was  five  to 
six  times  larger  than  the  area  within  the  park. 

Now  the  area  within  the  park  is  approx- 
imately 2,910  square  miles;  so  the  area  that 
we  are  talking  about  on  the  periphery  of  the 
park  and  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
park,  is  approximately  17,460  square  miles. 
Now  on  the  area  that  is  in  private  hands— 
I  want  to  quote  from  the  minister's  own 
statement  at  this  point.  And  he  says : 

1.  Only  10  per  cent  of  woodlot  owners 
stated  that  selling  timber  was  the  purpose 
of  forest  ownership. 

2.  Forty  per  cent  of  woodlot  owners 
have  never  undertaken  any  kind  of  wood- 
lot  activity,  such  as  planting,  cutting,  prun- 
ing, protecting,  etc. 

3.  Sixty  per  cent  of  woodlot  owners  have 
never  sold  any  forest  products. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  flies  in  the  face  of 
statements  made  by  the  ministry  over  the 
years:  that  under  the  aegis  of  the  Woodlands 
Improvement  Act,  great  strides  have  been 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  formerly  the  old  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  to  encourage  greater  utilization 
of  an  area  in  the  province  that  does  lend 
itself  to  the  propagation,  the  regeneration  and 
the  production  of  hardwoods,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally the  predominant  species  in  that 
particular  area.  For  the  minister  and  officials 
of  the  ministry  to  be  saying  that  they  were 
making  great  strides  in  encouraging  and  in 
assisting  private  woodlot  holders  to  become 
actively  involved  in  regeneration,  reforesta- 
tion and  making  better  use  of  land  that  is 
ideally  suited  for  the  reproduction  of  a 
forest  crop;  for  them  to  be  saying  that  on 
one  hand  and  then  using  the  opposite  argu- 
ment to  state  that,  for  the  three  reasons  that 
I  have  just  quoted,  they  don't  lend  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  production,  is  a  clear 
admission  that  the  Woodlands  Improvement 
Act,  indeed,  hasn't  worked  to  the  extent  the 
ministry  and  the  minister  would  have  us 
believe. 
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I  have  done  a  little  bit  of  research,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  we  spoke  on  this  subject  a 
week  ago.  I  find  this  area  has  a  much 
greater  productive  capacity  if  managed 
properly.  It  is  an  area  where  soil  conditions 
and  climatic  conditions  are  much  more  con- 
ducive to  the  reproduction  of  a  tree  crop, 
whether  it  be  conifers  or  the  hardwood 
species  that  were  spoken  of  and  alluded  to 
in  the  Pierpoint  report.  I  find  there  has  been 
severe  neglect  and  complete  indifference  on 
behalf  of  the  min.istry,  not  only  to  encourage 
the  owners  of  private  lands  within  the  50-mile 
periphery  of  the  park;  not  only  have  they 
failed  to  do  that  with  regard  to  the  55  per 
cent  of  that  land  that  is  in  private  hands, 
but  they  have  completely  abdicated  and 
neglected  their  responsibility  for  proper  re- 
generation and  reforestation  to  make  the 
56  per  cent  of  the  area  within  a  50-mile 
radius  that  is  Crown  land  much  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Just  to  give  some  idea  of  how  productive 
a  realistic  forest  management  policy  could 
be  in  that  area,  I  want  to  refer  to  something 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Maritimes  by  that 
great  free-enterpriser,  K.  C.  Irving.  I  am 
told  that  he  has  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  productive  forest  land  under  cul- 
tivation where  he  expects,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  industry  say  he  is  going  to  get, 
a  complete  crop  rotation  within  30  years  as 
a  result  of  proper  forest  management.  He 
hasn't  engaged  the  services  of  a  forester  in 
order  to  co-ordinate  these  efforts  for  a  rota- 
tion of  30  years.  He  has  hired  a  horti- 
culturalist,  somebody  who  really  believes  that 
growing  trees  as  a  cash  crop  is  something 
that  is  a  worthwhile  undertaking.  He  hasn't 
hired  a  forester.  He  has  hired  somebody  who 
is  genuinely  interested  and  concerned  in 
getting  the  l^est  strains  possible  in  keeping 
with  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

It  has  been  stated  by  people  who  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  in  this  field  than  I  am, 
that  he  will  indeed  get  a  30-year  rotation  of 
crop  as  opposed  to  the  80-  to  100-year 
rotation  we  get  in  our  boreal  forests  of 
northern  Ontario;  and  a  little  bit  less  than 
that,  I  suppose,  in  the  St.  Lawrence-Great 
Lakes  area  that  we  are  concerned  about 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  periphery 
of  Algonquin  Park. 

As  a  result  of  developing  the  various 
strains  and  of  spraying  herbicides  to  guard 
against  pestilence,  and  through  a  process  of 
fertilization,  there  is  every  indication  that 
he  will  get  this  kind  of  regeneration  in 
much  more  profusion  and  much  greater 
abundance  than  anything  we  have  been  able 


to  accomplish  here,  whether  it  be  in  northern 
or  southern  Ontario. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  in  relation  to  the  area  outside  of 
Algonquin  Park,  which  admittedly  is  five  to 
six  times  greater  than  the  2,900  sq  miles 
within  the  park,  the  present  dilemma  of  the 
industry,  which  is  dependent  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  timber  and  fibre  values  within  the 
confines  of  the  park,  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  complete  neglect  and  their  inability 
to  carry  on  good  forest  management  policies. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  and  to  engage 
in  dialogue  in  a  panel  discussion  in  the  city 
of  Thunder  Bay  just  two  weeks  ago  today, 
when  Mr.  Art  Herridge  appeared  on  a  panel 
with  other  people  who  were  knowledgeable 
in  the  business,  including  a  representative  of 
industry.  Mr.  Herridge  had  left  the  panel  to 
catch  a  plane  back  to  Toronto,  but  the  spokes- 
man for  industry  said  that  neither  the  in- 
dustry nor  the  ministry  ever  attempted  in  a 
serious  way  to  undertake  proper  forest  man- 
agement policies.  Earlier,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  the  panel:  "Can  we 
afford  proper  forest  management?"  I  think 
Mr.  Herridge  was  quoted  as  having  said:  "\\V 
can't  afford  not  to  undertake  proper  forest 
management." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  get  the  deputy 
minister  making  a  statement  like  that— which 
is  one  I  heartily  concur  in— and  then  you 
get  a  spokesman  from  industry  saying,  we've 
never  really  tried  it  in  a  serious  way,  so 
how  do  we  know  whether  we  can  afford 
it  and  how  do  we  know  whether  it's  going 
to  bear  fruit  or  not;  when  you  get  some- 
body who  is  a  major  spokesman  for  the 
forest  products  industry  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  admitting  that  we've  never  attempted 
proper  forest  management  in  a  serious  way, 
it  is  a  condemnation,  of  not  only  the  min- 
istry but  the  industry  itself.  In  many  juris- 
dictions the  industry  takes  its  responsibility 
for  renewing  the  crop  much  more  seriously, 
making  it,  in  fact,  a  rotation  crop  that  can 
be  sustained  on  an  annual  basis  forever  and 
a  day  if  we  talk  about  production  at  the 
level  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
allowable  cut  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

All  of  these  things  we're  talking  about 
with  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority  are  made  necessary 
by  a  lack  of  commitment  of  either  the  in- 
dustry or  the  ministry  to  ensure  that  our 
forest  industry  and  our  forest  resources  are 
maintained  at  a  realistic  allowable  cut  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.  Since  this  problem 
came  to  the  fore,  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
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Pierpoint  report,  they  have  introduced  new 
dimensions  into  the  debate. 

When  my  leader  led  off  last  Monday  in  this 
debate,  he  alluded  to  the  terminology  that  is 
used  quite  regularly  in  the  report  and  which 
has  come  up  from  time  to  time  in  this  de- 
bate, that  is  available  cut.  This  is  a 
term  I  have  never  seen  before  any  time  I 
have  undertaken  to  study  the  forest  industry. 
Had  it  been  something  that  was  a  valid 
yardstick,  a  valid  term  to  be  used  generally 
when  speaking  about  our  renewable  resour- 
ces in  the  forest  industry,  I  think  I  would 
have  come  across  it.  This  is  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  anybody  has  ever  tried 
to  throw  a  smoke-screen  over  the  inventory 
in  the  forest  products  industry. 

It  suggests  that  available  cut  is  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  allowable  cut,  when  one 
deducts  the  limbs,  the  tops  and  the  stumps. 
This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  heard  this  new 
dimension  enter  into  any  dialogue,  whether 
it  be  with  the  ministry  or  whether  it  be  with 
the  industry  or  whether  it  be  with  anybody 
from  any  of  our  forestry  schools  who  was 
academically  inclined  and  was  talking  about 
proper  forest  management.  I'm  wondering  at 
this  point  in  our  history  why  it  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  Pierpoint  to  allude  to  a  set  of  terms 
completely  foreign  and  alien  to  all  of  the 
discussions  that  have  gone  on  before.  I  tihink 
this  makes  all  of  the  data  in  the  Pierpoint 
report  suspect  from  the  very  beginning. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Pierpoint  and  people  in  the  timber 
branch  felt  if  they  brought  in  a  new  di- 
mension, some  new  terminology,  the  oppo- 
sition would  just  say  "Oh,  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  As  a  result  of  the  operational 
cruises  and  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  this  new  terminology  the  ministry  and 
the  industry  have  left  us  far  behind,  and 
maybe  we  had  better  not  be  too  critical  of 
the  kind  of  figures  that  are  used,  either  by 
the  ministry  or  those  contained  in  or  quoted 
by  the  ministry  from  the  Pierpoint  report." 

It  borders  on  dishonesty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  things  happen  in  this  way.  I  have 
heard  the  minister  in  many  speeches  across 
the  province,  and  I  have  heard  his  prede- 
cessor, the  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Bnmelle)  when  he  held  this  portfolio;  and 
never  once  have  I  ever  heard  anybody  allude 
to  the  available  cut.  It  is  common  knowledge 
they  don't  use  tree  stumps  in  the  production 
of  wood  fibre;  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
they  don't  use  limbs  in  the  production  of 
fibre;  it  is  common  knowledge  that  they  don't 
use  tops.  So  why  does  the  minister  introduce 
something  that  is  completely  irrelevant  into 


a  debate  of  this  kind?  I  am  saying  it  borders 
on  dishonesty  to  suggest  that  we  would  be 
so  naive  that  they  would  think  that  by  the 
introduction  of  this  new  dimension  we  were 
going  to  be  given  a  snow  job.  I  think  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  the  integrity 
of  the  opposition  for  government  members 
to  think  that  they  would  get  away  with  that 
kind  of  gobbledygook. 

The  Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Asso- 
ciation made  a  submission  to  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  in  1972,  imploring  the 
ministry,  in  co-operation  with  the  private 
land  owners,  particularly  in  southern  Ontario 
—where  those  lands  are  much  more  produc- 
tive for  those  species  that  we  are1  particularly 
concerned  about;  the  hard  maple,  the  yellow 
birch,  and  the  conifer,  particularly  white 
pine— to  embark  upon  a  programme  that 
would  provide  for  a  much  greater  production 
of  wood  fibre.  Not  only  did  they  do  this — 
those  whom  the  minister  listens  to  and  has  an 
ongoing  dialogue  with  in  this  particular  field 
—but  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  sug- 
gested three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  minis- 
try undertake  this  kind  of  thing.  Had  these 
admonitions  been  heeded— even  much  earlier 
than  that,  when  it  was  so  obvious  that  this 
particular  phase  of  the  forest  industry  had 
been  neglected— I  think  we  would  be  in  a 
position  now  where  we  could  see  the  light 
of  day  and  we  could,  in  a  realistic  way,  phase 
out  the  multiple-use  concept  in  Algonquin 
Park. 

After  listening  to  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant, the  hon.  member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr. 
Maeck),  after  having  listened  to  the  member 
for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson), 
after  having  listened  to  the  member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  Rollins)  and  to  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)— and  I  pre- 
sume they  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  are  talking  about  the  availability 
of  wood  fibre  in  the  area  they  have  responsi- 
bility for— and  after  hearing  them  say  une- 
quivocally that  there  isn't  sufficient  fibre 
outside  of  the  park  to  sustain  the  industries 
within  the  peripherv  of  the  park,  I  realize 
that  when  they  say  that  it  is  a  clear  indication 
and  a  clear  admission  that  either  there  isn't 
.sufficient  fibre  or  the  minister  hasn't  been 
keeping  a  realistic  inventory  as  to  the  various 
species  and  the  various  age  classes  that  are 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many 
industries  that  we  are  talking  about  on  the 
periphery  of  the  park. 

The  minister  made  available  a  directory  of 
primary  wood-using  industries  in  Ontario  in 
1973,  and  I'm  told  that  there  are  some  140 
industries  on  the  periphery  of  the  park;  some 
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of  them  one-  and  two-man,  very  small  opera- 
tions; and  some  of  them  quite  major  opera- 
tions. I'm  suggesting  to  the  minister  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  that  is  in  fact  the 
case,  what  nas  he  been  doing  for  the  last  33 
years?  Does  he  feel  he  had  so  much  cushion 
and  so  much  elbow  room  that  he  could  afford 
to  neglect  the  regeneration  and  the  repropaga- 
tion  of  those  species  that  are  so  badly  needed 
by  those  industries  of  which  he  speaks? 

I  think  if  he  had  undertaken  a  proper  pro- 
gramme of  forest  management  we  coulct  be 
standing  here,  on  Dec.  2,  1974,  realistically 
looking  at  a  phase-out  of  timber  operations  in 
Algonquin  Park  so  that  he  wouldn  t  be  violat- 
ing those  values  which  people  hold  so  near 
and  dear. 

I'm  not  suggesting,  nor  is  my  party  sug- 
gesting, that  starting  tomorrow  morning  at 
8  o'clock  the  minister  should  cut  off  all 
timber  operations  in  Algonquin  Park.  I  think 
it  could  have  been  so  if  he  had  accepted  the 
responsibility  that  was  given  to  him  for  proper 
forest  management  rather  than  forest  mining 
or  outright  forest  exploitation.  I  think  that 
we  could  have  moved  now,  had  he  started 
early  enough. 

But  the  game  isn't  lost  yet.  I  think  it  is 
realistic  for  he  and  his  ministry,  and  those 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  in  forestry,  to 
make  the  commitment  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future— and  I  don't  know  what  that  time 
is— he  could  say:  "We  can  cease  the  mining 
of  our  timber  resources  in  Algonquin  Park. ' 
I  think  it's  completely  realistic  that  he  do 
that. 

How  is  he  going  to  accomplish  this?  Well 
in  many  of  the  ways  I  have  suggested  since 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of 
speaking  about  proper  forest  management  as 
the  critic  for  the  New  Democratic  Party  in 
the  debates  in  this  Legislature.  It's  all  on  the 
record.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  comparison  of 
what  has  gone  on  in  other  areas  where  they 
are  genuinely  interested  in  and  genuinely 
concerned  about  proper  forest  management 
and  are  using  this  resource  in  an  agricultural 
sense  rather  than  mining  it  and  then  just 
hoping  that,  in  some  fashion,  nature  will  re- 
new itself  in  the  kinds  of  species  that  the 
industries  have  come  to  expect  will  be  avail- 
able. 

/That  might  have  been  all  right  many  years 
ago  when  we  were  using  10,  20,  30  and, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  available  fibre,  or  the  available 
—or  rather  allowable  cut,  not  available  cut- 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis.  In  the  past  the 
minister  has  always  had  a  40,  50  or  60  per 
cent  cushion  within  which  he  could  make  all 


the  mistakes  he  wanted  to  make.  With  few 
exceptions,  he  was  able  to  get  away  with  it 
and  was  able  to  trade  licences  with  prime 
licence  holders  to  meet  the  needs  of  people 
who  were  engaged  in  producing  specialty 
products.  He  had  that  elbow  room  in  the  past, 
in  southern  Ontario  as  well  as  northern  On- 
tario. By  his  own  admission,  he  doesn't  have 
the  elbow  room  any  more  and  the  mistakes 
and  the  errors  of  commission  and  omission  of 
the  past  are  coming  back  to  haunt  him. 

To  suggest  that  out  of  a  complement  in 
his  timber  branch  of  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  700  he  has  192  professional 
foresters,  and  that  is  a  realistic  complement 
for  the  monitoring  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
forest  industry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for 
the  planning  and  the  scrutiny  of  management 

f)lans  submitted  to  his  ministry  by  the  prime 
icence  holders  and  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  Crown  management  units,  is  no 
longer  good  enough;  it  isn't  good  enough 
because  he  doesn't  have  the  elbow  room  that 
he  enjoyed  even  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  matter  of 
budgetary  constraints  and  that  really  he  would 
like  to  double  the  complement  of  foresters 
he  has  on  his  staff;  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
because  they  are  so  busy  acting  as  adminis- 
trators, so  busy  pushing  paper  in  the  various 
offices  of  the  timber  branch,  not  only  here  at 
Queen's  Park  but  out  in  the  regions  and  in 
the  districts;  but  I'm  telling  the  minister— and 
the  people  in  the  ministry  themselves  will  tell 
him— that  he  doesn't  enjoy  the  elbow  room  he 
once  had. 

It  is  the  minister,  at  this  point  in  our 
history,  who  is  the  one  who  has  to  stop  the 
buck-passing.  He  is  the  one  who  has  to  estab- 
lish some  priorities.  He  is  the  one  who  has 
to  sit  down  with  his  cabinet  colleagues  and 
insist  he  get  the  type  of  personnel,,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  and  a  commitment 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  realistic  number  of 
dollars,  in  order  to  get  back  into  the  ball 
game. 

By  his  own  admission,  he  is  only  reforesting 
about  one-third  of  the  areas  that  are  being 
harvested  every  year.  Sure  one  can  make  the 
claim  that  nature  helps;  and  nature,  by  its 
usual  intervention,  might  reforest  in  a  natural 
way  up  to  one-third  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  But  when  we  harvest  millions  and 
millions  of  acres,  and  a  third  of  those  go  un- 
tended  and  grow  up  in  weed  species  or  un- 
rable  species,  to  me  and  to  many  people 
who  are  concerned,  we  feel  this  isn  t  proper 
forest  management. 

Now  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  his 
ministry  was   going  to   undertake  a  realistic 
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forest  management  programme,  a  realistic 
programme  of  silviculture  and  regeneration. 
This  was  announced  about  two  years  ago.  We 
thought,  at  long  last,  this  minister  and  this 
ministry  was  really  coming  to  grips  with  the 
very  major  programme  of  proper  forest  man- 
agement in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

We  find  the  commitment  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  is  an  additional  $2.1-million  for 
this  programme.  I'm  sure  if  the  minister  is 
honest,  he'll  say  that  this  doesn't  much  more 
than  keep  up  with  the  inflationary  trend  for 
goods,  supplies,  services,  wages  and  adminis- 
tration in  the  timber  branch  at  the  present 
time.  I  really  don't  see  any  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  any  commitment,  any 
long-range  commitment,  to  come  to  grips 
with  those  vast  areas  throughout  the  province 
that  are  going  untended;  where  there  .is  no 
regeneration  and  where  we  are  not  getting  the 
kind  of  production  that  we  are  going  to  need 
in  order  to  sustain  ourselves  and  our  relative 
position  in  world  markets. 

This  is  the  situation  in  all  of  the  province, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  area  that  we  are 
talking  about  and  the  area  that's  alluded  to 
in  Bill  155. 

It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
will  be  3,100  jobs  lost  if  logging  is  phased  out 
in  Algonquin  Park.  I  don't  think  we  need  lose 
one  job  .in  Algonquin  Park.  I  don't  buy  all  of 
the  arguments  that  were  contained  in  the  sum- 
mation that  was  given  by  my  leader  last  Mon- 
day, but  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  statisti- 
cal analysis  that  he  made  in  doing  his  cri- 
tique of  the  Pierpoint  report. 

I  don't  accept  for  one  minute  all  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdoms  that  are  contained  in  the 
Pierpoint  report.  I  suggest  it  was  not  possible, 
in  the  time  allowed,  to  have  done  a  realistic 
operational  cruise  on  an  area  that  contains 
17,460  square  miles,  which  is  the  area  within 
the  50-mile  periphery  of  the  park.  In  saying 
they  have  done  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  this 
summer,  and  have  come  up  with  all  of  the  age 
classes  and  all  of  the  species  that  are  avail- 
able, I  think  the  ministry  is  just  trying  to  give 
us  a  snow  job.  I  know  when  I  asked  for  an 
inventory  of  a  particular  section  of  prime 
licence  holdings  in  northern  Ontario,  they 
don't  get  me  those  answers  in  a  few  short 
weeks  over  the  course  of  a  summer  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  such  as  this;  but 
really,  it  takes  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work;  a  lot  of  flying,  a  lot  of  ground  analysis, 
a  lot  of  cutting,  a  lot  of  sampling. 

The  minister  is  not  kidding  me  when  he 
suggests  that  he  can  do  a  realistic  analysis  of 
the  groups— the  dominant  species,  age  classes 


and  all  of  this— just  by  a  cursory  examination 
as  is  contained  in  the  Pierpoint  report. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  back 
and  make  some  comments  on  the  interventions 
into  this  debate  by  various  members  on  the 
government  side.  Maybe  I  should  cover  just 
one  or  two  just  to  indicate  how  serious  this 
situation  as. 

I  want  to  refer  to  page  5690  of  Hansard 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria- Hal ibur ton 
had  the  floor.  There  were  numerous  inter- 
jections when  my  leader  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, based  on  his  analysis  and  his  breakdown 
of  the  Pierpoint  report,  there  was  sufficient 
timber  outside  the  park  to  make  up  for  any 
values  that  were  cut  inside  the  park.  Of  course 
quite  naturally,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  denied  that  and  said  there  wasn't. 
And,  to  quote  the  member  he  said: 

Name  the  area;  tell  us  where  the  resource  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  the  minister  to  name  it,  he  knows 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  He's  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  naming  it. 

Now  what  he's  saying  is  that  he— the  mem- 
ber for  Victoria-Haliburton— questions  even 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Pierpoint  report. 
Because  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  want  to  know  where  it  is.  And  I  hope  the 
minister  will  tell  me,  because  I  don't  know  where 
it  is. 

He  goes  on  to  say  further: 

I  agree  with  the  member;  but  I  want  to  ask  him 
this:  How  much  do  they  know  about  their  own 
resources? 

And  he's  referring  to  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)  and  how 
much  he  knows  about  the  inventory,  the 
various  age  classes  and  the  various  species 
contained  within  that  area  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  within  a  50  mile  periphery  of 
the  park. 

He  says: 

All  right,  what  if  I  do  question  that?  I'd  like 
to  know  where  all  this  timber  resource  is. 

He  says  further: 

I'm  telling  the  members  that  I  don't  know  of  any 
companies— and  I'm  associated  with  most  of  the 
people  who  are  in  the  industry  through  safety  work, 
I  talk  to  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,^  I  hear 
them  asking  for  more  timber— and  I  don't  know 
where  this  timber  is.  I  want  the  Crown  to  tell  us; 
because  I  don't  think  there  is  enough  for  the  existing 
companies  in  this  50-mile  radius,  let  alone  those 
companies  which  operate  in  Algonquin. 

He  also  went  on  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
within  a  matter  of  15  to  20  years  the  yellow 
birch  species,  because  of  some  problem  of 
die-back  or  something  like  that,  will  be  non- 
existent. 
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The  member  for  Parry  Sound  said  that  also. 
He  said  that  we  might  as  well  cut  it  because 
it's  not  going  to  be  there.  He  said— and  I 
quote  the  hon.  member  for  Parry  Sound: 

There  will  be  no  yellow  birch  left  in  15  or  20 
years  anyway,  because  they  are  all  dying,  and  that's 
the  reason  they  should  be  cut  now.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  if  we  are  going  to  allow  trees  to  die, 
man  may  as  well  make  use  of  the  resources  as  have 
them  die. 

You  know,  that  is  a  condemnation  of  this 
ministry.  If  there  isn't  a  viable  source  of  this 
species  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  is  a 
clear  indication  that  either  the  minister 
doesn't  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  forests 
or  he  is  up  against  a  problem  his  biologists 
and  foresters  can't  solve,  and  he  is  willing 
to  let  one  of  the  prime  species  that  is 
supposedly  so  badly  needed,  particularly  by 
the  veneer  industries,  disappear  on  the 
periphery  of  the  park. 

When  the  minister  gets  up  and  replies, 
perhaps  he  will  say  that  some  of  the  things 
being  said  by  his  colleagues  just  aren't  in 
keeping  with  the  facts.  I  hope  he  will  say 
that. 

I  have  talked  to  ministry  foresters.  I  have 
also  talked  to  foresters  associated  with  the 
industry;  and  while  they  don't  know  the 
answers  to  all  of  the  problems  they  do  know 
the  answers  of  many  of  them;  and  given  the 
opportunity  they  would  like  to  prove  to  this 
ministry  that  they  can  engage  in  proper  forest 
management,  given  the  time,  the  money,  the 
resources  and  a  commitment  on  behalf  of 
this  ministry,  which  is  wholly  and  solely 
responsible  for  regeneration  and  proper  forest 
management.  It  is  no  longer  the  responsibility 
of  industry,  although  I  think  they  should 
have  some  input  too.  But  the  minister  has 
relieved  them  of  that  and  has  taken  on  the 
sole  responsibility  for  proper  forest  manage- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  minister  has  fumbled 
the  ball.  If  he  doesn't  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  if  his  ministry  hasn't  the  ability 
to  solve  many  of  the  problems  in  the  forest 
industry  today,  I  think  he  should  be  frank 
enough  to  stand  up  and  say  so.  But  I  don't 
believe  that's  the  case  at  all;  I  don't  believe 
it  for  one  minute.  We  have  a  lot  of  dedicated 
people  working  in  this  ministry  and,  if  given 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  proper  forest 
management,  they  would   do  so. 

Hon.  L.  Bernicr  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): The  member's  leader  didn't  say 
that. 

Mr.  Stokes:   I  am  saying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  said  they  were 
corrupt. 


Mr.  Stokes:  No,  no.  He  apologized  for 
having  used  strong  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  apologized  for  having  used 
strong  language.  I  don't  believe  for  one 
minute  that  the  people  in  this  ministry  are 
corrupt.  I  think  they  have  been  negligent 
in  the  absence  of  a  proper  forest  management 
programme  in  the  province  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  think  if  the  minister  is  honest 
about  the  whole  thing,  I  think  he  will  say,  on 
reflection,  that  his  ministry  has  been  negligent. 

When  I  said  he  had  all  kinds  of  elbow 
room  in  the  past,  that  was  the  case;  he 
could  afford,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  little  loss 
vigilant  in  the  past.  I  don't  think  he  can  do 
that  now;  I  think  we  have  got  to  get  back 
into  the  ball  game.  I  think  that  if  the  minister 
does  the  things  we  have  been  suggesting,  it 
will  be  possible  over  a  number  of  years— and 
I  am  not  going  to  play  the  numbers  game;  I 
am  not  going  to  say  five,  eight  or  10  years— 
to  get  out  of  the  park  and  make  this  piece 
of  legislation  obsolete. 

I  think  one  good  thing  can  be  said;  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  exploit  the 
timber  values  in  Algonquin  Park,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  operated,  controlled,  super- 
vised and  managed  by  somebody  within  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  the  minister  set  down  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  18  licence  holders  in  the 
park  and  said:  "Okay,  go  to  it.  Cut  your  17 
million  cu  ft,  but  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
you  don't  upset  the  environmentalists  and 
those  seeking  a  wilderness  experience"  I 
don't  believe  for  one  minute  that  they  would 
do  it  in  a  fashion  that  would  be  acceptable. 
I  don't  think  even  the  people  within  this 
ministry  would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
completely  acceptable. 

All  right.  The  minister  had  a  problem;  he 
had  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  this  is  what 
we  have  got  now.  But  I  really  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here, 
had  there  been  proper  forest  management  in 
the  past,  I  could  be  standing  here  and  saying 
right  now:  "You  can  get  out  of  the  park 
because  you  have  done  your  job  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  park."  But  I  can't  say  that.  I 
have  to  say,  because  of  the  neglect  and  com- 
plete indifference  of  both  the  industry  and 
this  ministry  to  husband,  to  manage  and  to 
farm  those  areas  within  a  50-mile  periphery 
of  the  park,  the  ministry  finds  it  necessary  to 
violate  the  values  that  are  inside  the  park. 

I  am  saying  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  to  the  minister  and  to  all  the 
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people  in  this  timber  branch  under  the 
gallery,  if  the  ministry  undertakes  a  realistic 
programme  of  silviculture,  reforestation, 
regeneration  and  proper  forest  management, 
it  will  see  the  day  it  could  walk  out  of  the 
park  and  say:  "It  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
us  to  violate  the  values  that  we  have  in  the 
park  at  the  present  time." 

They  have  done  it  in  all  of  the  national 
parks  right  across  the  country  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  not  only  under  Liberal  ad- 
ministrations in  Ottawa  but  Conservative  ad- 
ministrations in  Ottawa.  They  haven't  found 
it  necessary  to  violate  those  values  in  those 
national  parks.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
the  minister  can't  make  a  commitment  when 
he  is  winding  up  this  debate  to  say  that  we 
can  see  daylight  and  we  can  prove  not  only 
to  the  Algonquin  Wildlands  League  but  to 
everybody  who  would  like  to  think  so  that 
there  are  2,910  square  miles  of  good  recre- 
ational land  they  aren't  going  to  have  to  share 
with  pinewood  users  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

I  think  the  ministry  can  do  it  in  a  fashion 
that  can  ensure  not  one  job  will  be  lost.  It 
can  make  better  use  of  that  area  that  is 
17,460  square  miles  on  the  periphery  of  the 
park.  If  the  ministry  manages  that  in  a  way 
it  is  capable  of  managing,  with  good  hus- 
bandry and  in  a  way  that  horticulturalist 
would  do  it  and  not  somebody  that's  using 
mechanized  logging,  I  think  that  not  too 
many  years  from  now  we  can  stand  up,  or 
somebody  who  is  here  in  our  stead  can  stand 
up  in  this  Legislature  and  say:  "Thank 
heavens  they  had  the  foresight  to  do  some- 
thing about  it."  Not  only  the  people  in  south- 
ern Ontario,  but  the  literally  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  will  be  using  that 
park  in  the  next  40,  50  or  60  years  will  be 
able  to  say:  "Thank  heavens  they  had  the 
foresight  and  they  had  the  courage  to  do 
something  about  it." 

That's  what  should  have  been  done  30  or 
40  years  ago.  It  wasn't,  but  the  game  isn't 
lost  yet.  If  there  is  a  serious  commitment  to 
proper  forest  management  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  let's  start  today,  so  that  maybe 
five,  10  or  15  years  from  now  we  can  say: 
"We  no  longer  need  an  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority.  We  have  got  all  of  the  require- 
ments we  need  outside  of  the  park."  If  the 
minister  does  that  he  will  have  done  some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I 
wish  to  speak  to  this  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority,  Mr.  Speaker, 
primarily  to  correct  some  of  the  impressions 
that  may  have  been  left  by  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South  in  his  remarks  on  it  last  week. 
He  was  implying  he  had  met  with  various 
workers,  various  loggers  in  the  area  of  Algon- 
quin Park  and  they  were  convinced  we  were 
not  concerned  with  the  jobs  of  loggers  in 
Algonquin  Park. 

In  fact,  it  seems  he  did  nothing  to  change 
this  attitude  among  the  loggers.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
most  concerned  with  the  jobs  of  loggers  in 
Algonquin  Park  and  do  not  want  a  single  one 
of  those  loggers  to  become  unemployed  or 
even  suffer  a  reduction  in  his  work.  We  are 
just  as  equally  concerned  with  all  the  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  woodworking  indus- 
tries that  flow  as  a  result  of  that  logging, 
the  furniture  industries  and  so  on. 

We  would  support  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  this  was  a  bill  which,  as  well  as  establish- 
ing the  authority,  had  as  one  of  its  objectives 
and  principles  the  phasing  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  the  logging  in  this  provincial  park  and 
replacing  the  Algonquin  Park  cut  by  cutting 
in  the  vicinity  around  the  park.  The  detailed 
dissection  of  the  Pierpoint  report  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis) 
was  presented  in  this  House  last  week,  in 
which,  from  those  figures,  he  was  able  to 
show  to  his  satisfaction,  that  sufficient  cut  of 
all  kinds  was,  in  fact,  available  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  park.  There  may  well 
be  a  continued  discussion  and  dialogue  among 
various  people  about  how  one  can  interpret 
the  Pierpoint  report  in  terms  of  whether  there 
is  sufficient  material  outside  the  park  to  re- 
place that  material  inside  the  park.  We're 
quite  interested  in  the  minister's  response  to 
that. 

But  one  of  the  objectives  and  principles 
embodied  in  this  bill  should  have  been  for 
the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority  to  replace 
as  far  as  possible  all  that  logging  that's 
occurring  in  the  park,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
possible,  in  another  area  outside  that  park. 
Their  thorough  search  may  reveal  that  one 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  it  all.  One  might 
find  that  one  could  only  replace  two-thirds 
of  it,  or  one-half.  But  it  should  be  given  to 
that  forestry  authority  as  their  responsibility 
to  make  the  surveys  and  to  make  the  shifts  as 
far  as  possible  outside  of  that  park. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  eliminate  it  all, 
but  as  one  of  their  directives  they  should  be 
directed  to  eliminate  it  as  far  as  possible.  By 
elimination  to  an  area  outside  the  park,  we 
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are  saying  by  so  doing  they  would  protect 
the  jobs  of  each  one  of  those  loggers.  They 
simply  do  not  close  down  an  operation  of 
logging  in  that  park  until  they  have  found  an 
area  which  would  provide  equivalent  employ- 
ment outside  the  park  to  all  those  loggers 
formerly  engaged  in  that  park,  and  that  they 
should  make  that  shift  so  that  there  was  no 
loss  of  source  of  supply  to  all  those  persons 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  flowing 
from  the  timber  provided  from  the  cut.  This 
is  what  our  stand  is  on  this  bill. 

The  leader  of  our  party,  by  looking  very 
carefully  at  the  figures  in  the  Pierpoint  re- 
port, can  convince  himself  that  all  of  it  can 
be  replaced.  This  may  not  be  the  case.  But 
the  principle  of  removing  it  from  this  park  as 
far  and  to  the  maximum  amount  possible, 
without  the  loss  of  one  single  logging  job  or 
the  loss  of  one  single  job  in  the  woodworking 
industries  that  flow  from  it,  is  the  one  that 
this  party  is  interested  in. 

Proper  forest  management  will  require  that 
there  would  always  be  some  logging  in  that 
park.  Removal  of  the  storm-damaged  trees 
and  so  on,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  referred  to  it  in  one  specific  example, 
would  be  a  quite  appropriate,  and  in  fact 
needed  logging  operation  in  that  park,  with 
the  construction  of  whatever  forest  trails  and 
forest  roads  were  necessary  to  get  to  those 
storm-damaged  areas.  That  would  be  a  proper 
function  for  continued  logging  in  that  park. 

In  fact,  proper  forest  management,  the 
manicuring  and  culling  and  removal  of  that 
storm-damaged  material— even  if  all  normal 
commercial  logging  operations  could  be 
phased  out  of  that  park— would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  keep  all  those  loggers  in  the  town 
of  Kiosk,  for  example,  who  are  solely  related 
to  and  dependent  upon  logging  in  the  park, 
fully  occupied  in  that  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  forester  myself.  I 
know  very  little  about  the  forest  industry;  I 
am  willing  to  learn  a  lot  more  alxmt  the 
forest  industry.  But  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  our  party  has  never  said  the  gov- 
ernment should  get  rid  of  jobs  in  the  logging 
industry,  or  in  any  other  associated  industry 
with  respect  to  this  Algonquin  Park  authority. 
One  of  their  jobs  must  be  the  phasing  out  of 
logging  operations,  the  replacement  of  log- 
ping  operations  in  the  park  by  logging  oper- 
ations in  the  vicinity,  so  that  the  workers 
employed  in  the  park  need  not  travel  much 
further,  if  any  greater  distance,  to  their  place 
of  employment  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time.  And,  also,  that  there  be  not  one  worker 
displaced  in  the  commercially-related  indus- 


tries depending  upon  the  timber.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments.  From 
experience,  I  know  that  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  heard  are  really  not  realistic. 
It  is  pretty  good  to  have  a  theory  and  try 
to  tell  the  loggers  and  the  lumbering  people 
just  how  to  do  things  and  where  to  cut  logs 
and  where  not  to  cut  logs. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The 
ministry  is  doing  that,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  As  a  lumbering  operator, 
there  is  something  that  I  don't  agree  with 
as  far  as  the  policy  of  the  government  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  very  popular  sometimes,  to 
get  up  and  disagree  with  the  policy  of  the 
government,  but  I  know  that  policies  can  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  warranted.  I 
can't  agree  with  a  policy  where  you  can't  go 
within  500  ft  of  a  lake.  I  flew  down  this 
morning  and  the  visibility  was  quite  good. 
I  was  looking  at  all  the  lakes  there  are;  and 
then  the  ministry  stipulates  you  can't  touch 
timber  at  all  500  ft  from  a  lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  something  we 
should  take  a  second  look  at.  These  trees 
have  taken  maybe  100  to  150  years  to  grow; 
birch  veneer,  for  instance.  They  are  not  meant 
in  most  cases  just  to  grow  up  for  a  naturalist 
to  come  along  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  beauti- 
ful, we  are  not  going  to  touch  this." 

I  believe  in  having  reserve  areas  where 
you  can  have  some  virgin  timber  standing, 
but  I  also  think  that  this  timber  was  grown 
for  a  purpose,  and  we  should  cut  it  if  we  need 
it.  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  the  farmer  piittiny 
in  a  crop  of  corn  or  a  field  of  grain.  Wheji 
it  gets  to  maturity  then  it  should  be  cut,  if 
we  need  it. 

I  believe  in  selective  logging.  I  think  we 
should  cut  down  to  a  certain  diameter,  and 
then  not  go  any  lower  than  that.  We  know 
how  many  years  it  takes  for  a  tree  to  grow- 
to  a  certain  size.  I  think  we  should  try  and 
stick  by  such  a  policy.  I'm  sure  it  could  be 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  say,  "Well, 
all  right,  you  can  cut  to  a  certain  dimension— 
whether  it  is  14  in.  or  whether  it  is  12  in. 

For  a  tree  to  grow  to  be  12  in.  in  diameter 
will  probably  take  100  years,  especially  in 
the  area  where  I  come  from.  Further  north, 
it  takes  quite  a  bit  longer. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  when  we  try  to  imple- 
ment legislation  that  will  change  the  timber 
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regulations  for  those  people  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  woods.  It  is  their  bread  and  butter. 

It  is  easy  for  people  who  come  from  a  big 
city,  say  Metro  Toronto,  to  view  things  differ- 
ently. Some  people  are  just  interested  in 
taking  a  little  walk  through  the  forest  from 
time  to  time  to  watch  the  birds  and  see  the 
animals,  but  they  are  not  dependent  on  the 
forest.  For  others,  it  is  their  bread  and  butter. 

I  feel  that  as  far  as  Algonquin  Park  is  con- 
cerned there  is  an  awful  lot  of  acreage  in 
there.  When  I  think  of  some  of  the  oppo- 
sition members,  with  due  respect  for  their 
knowledge,  and  what  they've  said  about  log- 
ging and  lumbering,  I  think  they're  way  out 
in  left  field  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): At  least  you  say  it  better  than  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski). 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  even  wants  to  mine  in 
provincial  parks. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  If  there's  gold  in  them 
thar  hills  and  we  need  it,  let's  dig  it  out  and 
use  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mine  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  not  even  government 
policy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  much  virgin  timber 
do  they  have  on  St.  Joseph's  Island? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  are  times  when  I 
think  a  member  of  this  Legislature  can  get 
up  and  express  his  views. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  And  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  the  minister  is  listening  to  me 
very  intently  and  is  saying:  "That  fellow 
maybe  has  got  something  on  the  ball.  Let's 
just  look  at  our  legislation." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  that 
far. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  He  is 
smiling,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  always  am. 

Mr.  G.   Samis  (Stormont):  TCeep  it  up. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be 
deviating  from  the  bill  just  a  little  bit,  but— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  dimensions  did  the 
member  cut  over  the  weekend? 


Mr.  Gilbertson:  —I  think  of  Lake  Superior 
Provincial  Park,  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  for 
instance.  I've  had  lumbering  operators  come 
to  me  and  complain:  "They  want  us  to  go  up 
on  those  bluffs  where  there  isn't  any  timber. 
They  give  us  permission  to  go  up  there  and 
cut  but  not  to  do  down  in  the  ravines  close 
to  the  rivers  and  so  forth.  That's  where  you 
find  the  good  timber."  One  can't  blame  the 
loggers  and  lumbering  operators  for  wanting 
to  get  in  there  and  cut  where  there  is  timber. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  one  can't  blame  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  is  unreal. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  ministry  that  it  should  do  selective 
logging  and  go  right  to  the  lakes.  There  might 
be  a  nice  big  tree  that  eventually  is  going  to 
be  falling  over  into  that  lake  and  then  there 
would  be  a  real  scream  about  letting  those 
beautiful  trees  fall  over. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  contrary  to  government 
policy,  too. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  The  member  is 
getting  into  trouble  now. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Let  us  utilize  the  forest 
which  God  has  created  and  given  us.  In  many 
cases  if  you  do  selective  logging  you  don't 
have  to  replant.  There  is  very  little  replanting 
done  in  hardwood,  as  I  understand  it;  it's 
mostly  in  the  softwood  species.  But  let's  do 
selective  logging  and  take  care  of  those 
smaller  trees.  We  have  millions  of  them  up 
in  the  area  where  I  come  from.  There's 
beautiful  maple,  which  is  very  small  and  hard 
and  would  make  wonderful  material  for 
furniture  and  different  commodities. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  the  good  stuff  was 
cut  out  long  ago. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  is  an  alternative  to 
Algonquin  Park,  then. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Another  thing  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  one  thing  we  should  stress  more 
is  to  process  our  material  further.  Instead  of 
just  making  one  plank  out  of  it  and  drying 
it  and  sending  it  wherever  it's  needed— down 
south,  or  across  the  border  or  wherever  it  is— 
we  could  cut  dimensioned  stock  and  process 
it  further,  making  components  for  furniture 
and  different  things  like  that  which  are 
needed.  That  would  take  up  a  lot  of  the 
labour  force. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  is  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  that  suggestion,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  These  guys  want  to  cut 
out  the  jobs. 
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Mr.  Gilbertson:  Do  we  really  know  how 
much  resources  we  have? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  what  we  have  been 
asking. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Do  we  know  how  fast  we 
are  utilizing  it,  how  fast  it's  disappearing,  and 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  replaced?  Is  logging 
and  lumbering  just  going  to  phase  out  be- 
cause it  isn't  economically  feasible  to  oper- 
ate any  more? 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  those  millions  of 
trees  the  member  was  just  talking  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  redirect  his  comments  to  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  please. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'll 
try  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I  was  just  really 
speaking  from  practical  experience. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  If  he  does 
he'll  be  the  first  one  who  has. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  haven't  gone  into  all  the 
details  but  I  notice  the  opposition  members 
sometimes   get   way   out   and   don't   stick   to 
the  principle  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Maeck:  Quite  right. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  You  are  discriminat- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —but  I  would  say  that  we 
need  to  have  a  good  look  at  how  much  we 
utilize,  how  many  sawmills  we  have  operat- 
ing, and  what  area  they  cover.  For  instance, 
if  a  sawmill  puts  out  50  million  feet  a  year, 
how  much  or  an  area  does  it  take  to  keep 
that  sawmill  going?  f  m  sure  this  is  something 
that  we  need  to  have  a  good  look  at. 

I  think  we  have  some  very  good  foresters. 
They  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  over  the 
years  but  one  can  always  improve.  One  is 
always  learning.  When  Ford  made  the  Model 
T  car,  it  wasn't  like  it  is  today.  But  through 
experience  over  the  years— and  I  think  that 
is  the  same  way  with  our  logging  policy— we 
are  learning.  Naturally,  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  get  most  criticized  for  it  are  the 
people  in  the  government.  I  feel,  generally 
speaking,  the  government  has  done  a  pretty 
good  job  over  the  years.  I'm  sure  that  they 
are  having  a  good  look  at  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the— 


Mr.  Ferrier:  They  are  not  processing  that 
timber  up  in  the  member's  area  though. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —Algonquin  Park  situation. 
I  am  sure  that  with  the  able  minister  and  his 
staff  we  will  come  up  with  a  solution. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Listen,  the  member  has 
a  job.  He  is  third  assistant  deputy  whip. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  It  may  not  be  100  per 
cent,  but  it  will  be  an  improvement.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  winding  up  this  particular  debate  on  the 
setting  up  of  the  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority,  it  is  fair  to  say  during  the  course 
of  the  past  several  hours  you've  been  liter- 
ally bombarded,  inundated  and  swamped 
with  figures,  percentages  and  statistics,  all 
relating  to  Algonquin  Park.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  confusion  by  the  members  of 
the  opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  what  is  new? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  have  chosen  on 
many  instances  to  ignore  some  of  the  in- 
formation we've  provided  them  with.  They 
have  twisted  some  of  the  information  we've 
given  them  in  good  faith. 

You'll  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill 
was  introduced,  I  knew  that  certain  members 
of  the  opposition  were  concerned  about  the 
availability  of  wood  within  a  50-mile  zone 
of  Algonquin  Park.  In  our  ministry  we  took 
it  upon  ourselves  to  do  a  very  in-depth  study; 
we  took  a  very  close  look  at  the  situation. 
On  tabling  that  bill  on  the  Thursday,  I  gave 
the  members  of  the  opposition  a  copy  of  the 
Peirpoint  report  as  a  courtesy,  saving,  "More, 
this  is  the  statistical  information.  These  are 
the  facts." 

We  went  on  with  the  debate  and  second 
reading  on  the  following  Monday,  so  that 
the  opposition  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  into  all  the  points.  Rather  than  my 
tabling  it  on  the  Monday  afternoon  when  we 
started  the  debate,  I  tabled  it  with  the  bill 
four  or  five  days  earlier.  It  was  a  courtesy 
and  we  were  criticized  for  it.  We  were 
criticized  that  we  didn't  do  it  weeks  and 
months  earlier. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  ministry  people  were 
going  to  meet  with  the  opposition  but  didn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  B.  Bernier:  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  members  who  were  expressing  a  very 
sincere  interest  and  a  real  concern  for  Algon- 
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quin  Park,  I  thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
information  was  not  taken  in  the  method  it 
was  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  wasn't  appreciated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  was  distorted  and 
twisted  and  in  fact,  made  very,  very  con- 
fusing. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  just  took  that 
position  to  justify  his  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  fact,  I  would  have  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  Monday 
afternoon  when  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  rose  and  took  off  with  some 
great  words  of  what  he  thought  were 
wisdom- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  said  the  ministry 
was  corrupt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  get 
to  that  point  in  a  minute.  I  think  if  you  will 
read  Hansard,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find 
out  he  was  so  confused  and  so  mixed  up  he 
had  to  call  a  press  conference  two  days 
later  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  That  is 
not  correct  and  the  minister  knows  it.  That 
is  gratuitous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Because  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  he  didn't 
interpret  it  right.  And  he's  still  confused. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  hope  the  minister  will  tell 
us  why  Pierpoint  used  the  30  per  cent  factor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  report  was  self-serving, 
and  the  minister  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave  the 
members  opposite  the  courtesy  of  listening 
to  them  intently  and  I  would  hope  they  would 
do  the  same  for  me. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  abusing  the  privileges 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh  come  on!  The 
member  for  Riverdale  was  talking  on  his 
feet  as  he  was  walking  in. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Justify  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  last  Monday  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  stood  up,  twisted 
the  facts  and  distorted  all  the  issues  in  the 


Pierpoint   report.    But  he   took  off  after  the 
members  of  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  are  you  going 
to  let  him  get  away  with  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  called  them  corrupt- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— 

Hon.    Mr.    Bernier:    He    called   them    dis- 
honest- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order— will   the  minister  sit  down? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  A  point  of  order  takes  pre- 
cedence over  anything  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Has  the  Speaker  recog- 
nized you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale wants  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  this  will  be  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  point  of  order  is  that 
no  minister  of  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  call 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  or 
any  other  member  a  person  who  has  dis- 
torted and  misled,  becauses  what  the  min- 
ister is  really  saying  is  that  my  leader  was 
gratuitously  twisting  what  the  minister  had 
to  say.  Now,  is  the  minister  going  to  say 
that  or  not? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  the  leader  called 
the  minister  corrupt.  What  about  that  cor- 
ruption? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  withdrew  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  point 
of  order.  The  Chair  did  not  really  interpret 
it  the  same  as  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  A 
pretty  good  performance  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  minister  con- 
tinue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
will  show  how  viciously  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  took  after  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  myself  personally.  In 
fact,  at  that  point  in  time  I  thought  to  my- 
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self,  we  should  have  television  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  was  the  time  when 
the  minister  should  have  got  up  on  his  feet 
and  defended  his  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  will  defend  them;  we 
have  the  facts  here  to  defend  them.  But 
I  thought  then  we  should  have  television 
in  this  Legislature  to  let  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  see  how  this  man  acts 
and  hear  what  he  says  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  a  pretty  effective 
speech. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Bernier:    I    think   it   should    go 

right  across  this  province- 
Mr.    Renwick:     That's    exactly    what    we 

want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  then  the  people 
would  have  a  better  idea  of  the  type  of 
leader- 
Mr.  Renwick:  We  have  been  the  ones 
advocating  television  in  the  Legislature.  It 
has  been  the  government  that  has  been  re- 
fusing it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister will  continue  debating  second  reading. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  will  take  our  chances; 
don't  worry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  did  apologize  for  those 
remarks,  for  which  I  thank  him,  because  I 
do  have  a  great  respect  for  the  members  of 
my  staff.  They  do  a  terrific  job,  as  I'm 
sure  all  members  of  the  House  will  agree, 
in  dealing  with  the  renewable  and  non-re- 
newable resources  of  this  province.  Certainly 
the  Pierpoint  report  is  just  one  of  the  many 
reports  of  statistical  information  that  have 
been  brought  out  to  clarify  the  misunder- 
standings and  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  point. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  one  of  the  few  that 
the  minister  has  ever  let  see  the  light  of  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  week  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  through  Hansard,  and  I  have  pulled 
together  replies  to  the  various  questions,  many 
of  which  were  repeated  by  the  members  who 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  debate.  At 
this  time  I  might  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Conservative  members  from  the 
Algonquin  region,  who  are  very  knowledge- 


able about  the  situation  as  it  relates  to 
Algonquin  Park  and  have  a  very  sincere 
concern  for  the  area  and,  of  course,  for  those 
3,100  jobs. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  hope  the  minister  will  answer 
their  questions.  They  didn't  know  where  the 
timber  was  going  to  come  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Having  heard  from  those 
men  who  are  so  close  to  the  scene,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  you  would  have  to  say  that 
here  are  people  who  are  on  top  of  the  facts, 
who  know  the  issue  and  who  know  what  is 
good  for  their  area  and  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  For  those  comments,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  might  say  that  setting  up 
the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority  is  a  three- 
pronged  initiative.  First,  of  course,  it  deals 
with  the  master  plan  in  terms  of  recreation 
and  the  way  that  the  park  will  be  managed 
to  provide  for  present  and  future  use.  In 
addition,  as  a  second  point,  we  established 
the  provincial  parks  council,  which  provides 
a  mechanism  to  deal  effectively  with  chang- 
ing public  needs  and  values  as  we  move 
ahead  in  time.  The  final  act  was  the  setting 
up  of  the  Forestry  Authority  itself,  which 
provides  for  the  health  of  the  forest  and 
the  economic  viability  of  the  region,  which 
will  be  and  must  be  maintained. 

I'd  now  like  to  deal  with  the  very  specific 
points  that  were  brought  up.  Many  members 
referred  to  the  desire  to  have  the  entire 
3,000  sq  miles  of  the  park  reserved  for 
recreation.  This  was  a  very  strong  point  put 
forward  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  by  many  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
master  plan  provides  for  increased  use  and  for 
the  projected  demand  that  will  be  put  on  the 
park  as  it  relates  to  recreation.  The  recrea- 
tional needs  of  people  and  the  special  natural 
qualities  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  tin- 
planners  when  they  set  up  zoning  in  the  park 
—and  this  is  the  first  provincial  park  to  go  that 
distance  where  we  actually  zone  specific  ai 
for  specific  purposes  in  the  park. 

The  capacity  of  the  park  for  recreation  re- 
lated to  waterways  and  lakeways— and  I  think 
many  of  the  members  from  northern  Ontario 
realize  that  that  is  where  the  recreation  realK 
takes  place;  .it's  not  half  a  mile  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  bush,  it's  on  the 
waterways,  on  the  rivers,  on  the  la1  es,  and  on 
die  shoreline.  I  note  the  member  for  Alpoma 
made  some  remarks  with  regard  to  our  re<i 
tions  as  to  cutting  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
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And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
reason  that  we  want  to  retain  that  recreational 
value  along  those  shorelines  and  those  water- 
ways. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  thin  layer  of  cosmetic. 

Mr.  Renwick:  God,  yes.  Catherine  the  Great 
did  that  on  her  grand  tour  of  Russia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Most  people  who  go 
camping  don't  go  back  half  a  mile  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  camp;  it's  on  the  shore- 
line, and  that's  where  the  intensive  recrea- 
tional opportunities  take  place. 

As  I  pointed  out,  for  the  first  time  now  in 
a  provincial  park  we  have  recreational  zones; 
we  have  primitive,  natural  and  historic  zones 
set  aside  exclusively  for  recreation.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  this  we  have  considerably  in- 
creased the  number  of  canoe  routes  in  the 
master  plan  complex. 

The  remainder  of  the  park,  of  course,  after 
the  recreational  needs  are  met,  is  dedicated  to 
multiple  use,  and  that's  where  we  get  into  the 
real  economic  benefit  that  can  be  derived 
from  Algonquin  Park.  For  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  research  shows  that  17  per  cent  of 
interior  users  want  a  pure  wilderness  experi- 
ence. Now  that's  17  per  cent  of  all  those 
people  who  go  into  the  park,  want  a  true 
wilderness  experience. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  They  like  to  drive  in  on 
the  logging  roads. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  did  that  figure  come 
from? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bernier:    The    present    demand 
that  we  have  provided  for  in  the  park  is  about 
40,000  user-days,  and  our  zoning- 
Mr.  Stokes:  That's  like  saying  100  per  cent 
of  the  loggers  want  to  cut  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  does  the  figure  come 
from,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Our  zoning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  primitive  zone  provides  for  100,000 
user-days,  and  the  demand  today  is  only  about 
40,000,  so  we  have  built  in  an  additional 
safety  factor  of  2Y2  times  to  make  sure  that 
those  17  per  cent- 
Mr,  Ferrier:  They  are  going  to  have  to 
make  it  three  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —of  the  people  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  experience  a  wilderness 
experience. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Where  did  the  17  per  cent 
come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
are  aware  that  the  Frost  committee  recog- 
nized the  dilemma  for  Algonquin  Park,  and 
that  of  course  the  existing  and  projected  use 
demands  and  the  proximity  of  the  urban 
centres- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  it  was  16  per  cent,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —do  not  allow  the  whole 
park  to  be  managed  as  a  wilderness  park,  so 
therefore  that  great  leader  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  labeled  Algonquin  Park  "the  average 
man's  wilderness."  That  philosophy  is  there 
and  we  are  maintaining  it. 

I  think  I  have  to  make  it  very,  very  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  park  is  for  people,  for 
all  the  people- 
Mr.   Stokes:   And  75  per  cent  of  it  is  for 
logging. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  in  my  ministry  we  have  a  real  ap- 
preciation for  the  recreational  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  province.  We  have  some- 
thing like  117  provincial  parks  now  that  we 
maintain,  and  we  administer  also,  dealing 
with  the  conservation  authorities.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  recreational  demands 
placed  on  the  resources  of  this  province  by 
the  people  of  this  province.  So  I  think  it's 
important  that  this  point  be  brought  up  be- 
cause we  are  the  ministry  and  we  have  the 
personnel  to  do  the  job  in  that  particular 
field. 

I  also  want  to  make  one  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. When  we  talk  about  the  logging  in  Al- 
gonquin Park  and  I  talk  about  the  advisory 
committee  under  that  very  able  leader,  the 
late  Leslie  M.  Frost,  we  must  remember  the 
committee  itself  was  made  up  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  people.  We  had  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  all  three  political  par- 
ties. It's  interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
report  did  come  down  and  made  certain  re- 
commendations with  regard  to  logging,  it  was 
supported  by  all  three  political  parties.  There 
was  no  minority  report  filed. 

I  think  it's  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
remember  that  the  government  must  also  be 
conscious  of,  and  even  more  responsive  to, 
the  basic  needs  of  the  province's  population 
that  are  being  met  by  the  resource-oriented 
industries.  We  must  guarantee  that  we  have 
respectable  incomes.  We  must  guarantee  that 
we  have  steady  employment,  and,  of  course, 
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along  with  that  go  stable  communities  and 
the  like. 

Algonquin  Park,  when  managed  properly, 
can  supply  both  recreational  opportunities 
and  the  forest  products  for  the  wood-using 
industries  in  that  particular  area.  The  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority,  operating  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  master  plan,  is  one  mech- 
anism that  will  allow  the  park  to  continue 
and  to  improve  its  contribution  to  the  wide 
range  of  Ontario's  people. 

Another  point  we  would  like  to  talk  about 
is  the  thing  we  hear  so  often  about  the 
loggers  moving  into  Algonquin  Park,  causing 
complete  destruction,  the  devastation  that 
they  leave,  and  some  members  even  use  that 
word  "raping"  of  Algonquin  Park.  I  think 
it's  safe  to  say  that  the  simplistic  notion  of 
saving  Algonquin  Park  from  the  logger's  axe 
has  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal.  It 
sounds  like  a  neat,  simple  way  of  preserving 
Algonquin  Park  forever  as  a  park,  by  dis- 
allowing the  logger  to  go  in  there.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  must  point  out  that  the 
forests  of  Algonquin,  the  standing  timber, 
cannot  be  saved  for  ever.  A  forest  is  a  living, 
dynamic  community.  Past  maturity,  it  stag- 
nates and  dies.  Left  to  nature's  recycling 
process,  the  overmature  forest  is  subjected 
to  wildfire,  to  wind,  to  insect  and  disease  that 
often  affect  very,  very  large  areas— and  we 
have  some  of  those  areas  in  Algonquin  right 
now— and  generally,  of  course,  wildlife  have 
little  place  in  an  overmature  forest. 

Through  very  careful  management  and  se- 
lective cutting,  which  many  members  have 
touched  upon,  much  of  Algonquin's  old' 
growth  timber  is  removed  to  make  room  for 
new  forests  that  are  aesthetically  pleasing 
and  which  provide  for  all  the  benefits  of  a 
healthy  forest,  including  recreation  and  wild- 
life. 

It  is  widely  accepted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  need  be  no  real,  significant  conflict 
between  the  production  of  wood  and  recrea- 
tional pursuits  .such  as  fishing,  hunting,  sight- 
seeing, picknicking,  camping,  canoeing  and 
so  on. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  there's  a 
certain  mystique  of  wilderness  that  a  forest 
must  remain  untouched  to  provide  wilderness 
or  the  illusion  of  wilderness  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  relatively  few  members  of  our 
society,  when,  in  fact,  the  wilderness  areas 
of  Algonquin  so  revered  by  many  have  not 
been  untouched  by  man  but  are  the  result 
of  100  years  of  logging  and  before  that  the 
periodic  burning  by  Algonquin  Indians.  I 
think  that's  a  point  we  must  remember,  that 


logging    has    been    going    on    in    Algonquin 
Park  for  the  past  100  years. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  people  say  to  me, 
"It's  a  wonderful  forest."  It's  a  wonderful 
forest  because  the  forest  has  been  managed. 
It  has  been  cut  on  a  selective  basis- 
Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  as  wonderful  as  it 
was  40  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  that  is  the  differ- 
ence. A  view  of  Algonquin  has  been  pro- 
jected of  wanton  waste  and  destruction; 
raped  by  loggers.  This  is  absolutely  false. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Algonquin  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  green,  vigorous,  healthy  forest- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Why  is  the  minister  inter- 
vening then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —completely  clothing 
the  landscape. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  is  he  setting  up  this 
authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  make  it  even  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  they  have  done  such  a  won- 
derful job,  why  does  the  minister  have  to 
take  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  To  continue  that  and  see 
that  it  goes  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There's  always  room 
for  improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  and  see  how  it  used 
to  be  on  Red  Rock  Lake  and  see  where  it  b 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  made  some 
comment  with  regard  to  national  parks;  that 
the  federal  government,  under  the— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  government  thinks  Al- 
gonquin Park  is  a  place  to  drive  through, 
that's  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  was  banning  logging  in  tin- 
national  parks.  I  would  just  like  to  read 
copies  of  a  memo  that  was  sent  to  me  from 
a  very  renowned  forestry  expert  and  he— 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Give  us  his  name  first.  We 
will  decide  how  renowned  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  E.  S.  Fellows,  if 
that's  any  help.  E.  S.  Fellows.  I  am  sure  he 
is  well  known  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We've  always  thought  of  him 
as  a  very  renowned  expert  of  the  forestry 
industry  for  most  of  the  lumber  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  is  very  highly  res- 
pected. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  he  as  doing  some 
consulting  work  for— 

Mr.  Renwick:  For  most  of  the  lumber 
companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  is  a  forester  from 
Fredericton,  NB,  who  has  toured  Canada 
on  many  occasions  and  he  is  very,  very 
knowledgeable.  In  fact,  he  spoke  at  the  1966 
national  forestry  conference  at  Montebello, 
Que.,  and  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  about 
some  of  these  national  parks  as  it  relates  to 
forest  management: 

Cape  Breton  National  Park:  Loaded  with 
budworm  infestation;  at  least  30,000  acres 
destroyed;  and  a  serious  source  of  infesta- 
tion to  surrounding  Crown  lands  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Riding  Mountain  National  Park: 
Overmature  vegetation  and  resultant  lack 
of  understorey,  resulting  in  serious  erosion 
problems  in  the  White  Mud  watershed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  many  thousand  acres  of 
jackpine  did  the  ministry  cut  in  Algonquin 
Park  because  of  budworm  disease? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  goes  on: 

The  Banff  and  Jasper  national  parks: 
Overmature  decaying  forest  in  a  seriously 
unhealthy  state,  with  danger  of  insect  and 
disease  .infestation  spreading  outside  of  the 
parks. 

The  philosophy  of  the  national  park  ser- 
vice is  to  allow  fire  to  burn  the  overmature 
timber,  rather  than  to  harvest  the  resource 
or  provide  jobs  and  useful  timber,  although 
when  fires  occur,  the  philosophy  is  simply 
not  realistic  to  practice. 

Now,  that's  what  he  says.  We  have  another 
one  here:  The  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park 
in  Alberta.  This  is  what  he  says  about  that 
particular  park: 


Approximately  25  million  board  feet  of 
timber  are  cut  each  year  in  that  particular 
park,  and  this  is  the  only  national  park 
that  has  a  commercial  logging  operation. 
The  province  would  like  to  acquire  the 
park  and  maintain  logging  if  national  parks 
policy  for  preservation  forestry  .is  pur- 
sued. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  in  the  pocket 
of  the  lumbering  industry  and  we  know  it. 
Let  him  not  try  to  kid  us  about  it.  He  knows 
it  is  apologia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  So  you  see  what's  hap- 
pening there,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to 
our  national  parks. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  we've  had  Tory  govern- 
ments in  Ottawa  when  it  was  the  policy  not 
to  cut  timber  in  national  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Has  the  minister  read  the 
"Politics  of  Development  in  Ontario"  yet, 
and  what  has  happened? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  don't  you  want  a 
free  exchange? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We've  had  that. 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They've  had  their 
opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  not  an  ex- 
change. It's  a  steady  flow  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  cut  and  thrust. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  too  much  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  pro- 
vincial parks  system  we  have  three  very 
large  wilderness  parks  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  wilderness  recreation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Here  we  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  Quetico  up  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  We  have  Killarney 
Park;  and  then  we  have  the  Polar  Bear  Pro- 
vincial Park.  These  are  primitive  parks— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  minister 
must  admit  they  are  not  as  readily  accessible 
as  Algonquin. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  are  for  polar  bears.  How 
manv  times  has  the  minister  been  there? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  How  many  dollars  does  one 
need  to  get  in  there? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  does  the  minister  expect 
the  people  to  get  there?  It's  not  as  easy  for 
the  poor  people  to  get  there. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bernier:   I   would   point  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  three  parks- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Rich  people  and  polar  bears 
are  the  only  ones  who  survive  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —cover  over  seven  mil- 
lion acres  of  Ontario's  land.  Killarney  and 
Algonquin  both  provide  primitive  zones  in 
close  proximity  to  the  great  majority  of  On- 
tario's population  in  southern  Ontario.  So 
that  we  have  in  the  middle  of  Algonquin 
Park,  a  primitive  area  similar  to  that  in  Kill- 
arney and  in  Quetico. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  question  that 
came  up  on  numerous  occasions  was:  Is 
there  a  supply  of  wood  outside  Algonquin 
Park  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  industrial 
requirements? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  said  no.  Our  man- 
agement staff  said  some  time  ago  that  there 
wasn't,  on  their  first-hand  knowledge  and 
examination.  They  looked  at  it  and  said,  "No, 
there  was  not."  Our  research  people,  under 
the  very  able  direction  of  Mr.  Pierpoint,  con- 
firmed this  by  an  independent,  objective 
study  tabled  in  the  House  about  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  can  that  be  independent 
when  the  minister's  research  people  confirm 
what  his  ministry  says? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  be  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  going 
to  go  through  the  points.  We  just  had  a 
member  of  the  NDP  say  that  my  ministry 
should  look  after  the  logging  in  Algonquin 
Park. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  doesn't  under- 
stand the  English  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Now,  when  we  get  the 
ministry  to  do  a  report,  the  members  oppo- 
site say  it's  no  good. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Language  is  supposed  to  be 
for  communicating,  not  for  talking  to  min- 
istry people. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  tried  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  Pierpoint  report  in  this 
House.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  by 
holding  a  press  conference  it  is  completely 
clear  that  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
does  not  understand  the  data  or  the  analysis 
that  was  given  to  him  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  completely  clear  that 
he  does  understand  it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Bernier:     Specifically,    at    one 
stage    or    another    during    his    juggling— and 
that's  what  he  was  doing  with  the  figures- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That's  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Even  his  research  girls 
were  embarrassed  during  that  debate  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No  way.  That  is  entirely  false. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  come  off  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West— and  I  will  just 
number  the  points— has  failed  to  differentiate 
between  the  gross  total  volume  and  the  net 
merchantable  volumes  that  were  listed  in 
that  particular  report.  He  has  made  direct 
comparisons  between  these  two  values,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  thing.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  completely  wrong. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  the  30  per  cent 
available  cut? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  has  treated  allow- 
able cut  and  actual  cut  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  on. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bernier:  I'll  get  to  that  point, 

just    wait   a    minute.  He    has   miscalculated 

percentages   by  using  wrong  data  by  which 
to  divide  other  data. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  wrote  this? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Probably  Mr.  Pierpoint. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  this  is  an  independent 
analysis  of  the  statement  by  the  leader  of 
our  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  members  don't  want 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Pierpoint  wrote  that,  eh? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor.  Order,  please! 
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Mr.  Renwick:  We  want  to  know  who  wrote 
it.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fellows  was  identified. 
Why  doesn't  the  Minister  identify  the  author 
if  what  he  is  now  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
totally  ignored  the  vast  differences  in  quality 
between  hardwood  pulpwood  and  hardwood 
veneer. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  wrote  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  did  this  myself  on  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No  wonder  the  minister  is 
tired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  tired. 

He  has  accused  us  of  omitting  data  from 
the  report  when  the  data  is  really  staring  him 
right  in  the  face,  if  he  would  just  look  at  the 
appropriate  tables  in  that  report. 

He  has  stated  that  there  are  mathematical 
errors  in  the  data  when  the  standard  mathe- 
matical procedure  for  rounding  out  the  nearest 
significant  figure  has  been  used.  I  think  his 
nine-year-old  daughter  was  supposed  to  have 
made  some  calculation,  but  it  was  just  a 
rounding  out  of  the  figures. 

He  has  stated  that  all  of  Pierpoint's  figures 
are  based  on  the  operational  crews,  when  in 
fact  the  report  states  clearly  that  they  are 
based  on  the  forest  resource  inventory. 

He  has  compared  percentage  values  from 
the  Pierpoint  report  with  those  given  by  in- 
dustry, when  in  fact  they  are  percentages  of 
quite  different  things. 

He  even  tries  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it, 
too,  by  taking  a  percentage  given  in  terms  of 
gross  total  volume,  recalculating  it  in  terms 
of  net  merchantable  volume,  and  then  re- 
applying this  new  value  to  the  gross  total 
volume  again,  which  is  completely  distorting 
the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  mistakes,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  given  this  House  wrong  figures 
and  wrong  conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  the 
hon.  minister  should  refer  to  the  member  as 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  All  right,  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  given  this  House 
wrong  figures  and  wrong  conclusions.  For 
example,  he  erroneously  concludes  that 
"someth'ng  is  profoundly  out  of  kilter"  and 
the  figures  "are  just  not  accurate"— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  didn't  write 
that,    and   he    knows    it.    He    wouldn't   have 


written  "Mr.  Lewis"  in  those  remarks— he  is 
misleading  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minister  is  trying  to  give  some  details. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  minis- 
ter has  the  floor. 

iMr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  tell  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment to  stop  interjecting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  giving  details. 
If  the  member  doesn't  want  to  hear  them,  he 
can  leave. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —when  he  compares 
635,000  cunits  gross  total  volume  with  340,- 
000  cunits  net  merchantable  volume.  In  fact 
they  are  exactly  the  same  thing  expressed  in 
two  different  units,  and  are  completely  ac- 
curate. 

He  erroneously  tries  to  reduce  a  calculated 
deficit  of  wood  from  5.2  million  cu  ft  to  2.6 
million  cu  ft  by  subtracting  material  that 
cannot  be  subtracted. 

He  erroneously  gives  a  figure  of  26  million 
cu  ft  when  it  should  be  16  million  cu  ft. 

He  erroneously  gives  a  value  of  10  per  cent 
when  it  should  be  over  16  per  cent,  using  his 
deficit  figure,  and  32.5  per  cent  using  the 
correct  deficit  figure.  And  it  goes  on  and  on 
and  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Terrible. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tell  us  about  the  30  per  cent 
available  cut-that's  the  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  next.  That  is 
coming. 

It  was  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
information  in  the  letter  that  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  referred  to  that  we  had 
given  him  on  allowable  cuts  in  a  50-mile 
area  was  given  to  him  about  six  months  ago, 
but  it  was  only  two  or  three  days  after  he 
threw  those  figures  around  the  House  that  he 
phoned  my  staff.  He  wanted  a  confirmation 
of  what  the  units  in  the  data  were  given  and 
how  they  were  given,  and  he  wanted  an  ex- 
planation of  those  figures  and  the  data.  I 
thought  that  was  very,  very  strange.  Six 
months  after  he  had  spelled  out  the  report 
and  the  facts  and  the  figures,  then  he  con- 
firmed the  data. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  was  in  response  to 
Pierpoint  and  the  minister's  self-serving  data. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Those  were  self-serving  figures 
that  the  minister  was  using. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  wanted  to  know  in 
what  units  the  data  was  given.  He  didn't 
know  that  after  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Xo,  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he 
was  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Well  that's  one  way  of 
looking  at  it,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  wanted  to  be  sure  the 
ministry  understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  But  I  think  it  is  of 
greater  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  after 
we  did  correct  him  he  went  on  a  step  further 
and  persisted  in  misusing  the  data  during  a 
press  conference  on  Nov.  27  to  give  the 
people  of  Ontario  a  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That  is  wrong! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  so! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that— 

Mr.   Deans:    Mr.   Speaker,  on  a  point  of 

order- 
Mr.    Speaker:     Does  the   member   have   a 

point  of  order? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Will  the  minister  have  the 
courtesy  to  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor.  He  does  not  give  up 
the  floor  until  I  say  so. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  another 
point  of  order,  you  don't  rule  this  House. 
You  don't  run  the  place.  You  speak  with  our 
voice,  not  his  voice. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may, 
I  would  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  a 
member  of  this  House  rises  in  his  place  and 
accuses  another  of  misrepresentation  you,  sir, 
would  rise  and  correct  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:   That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  totally  improper  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  attribute  to  a  mem- 
ber that  he  misrepresented  facts. 

Mr.  Renwick:    Deliberately  misrepresented. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  ask  that  you  require  of  the 
minister  that  he  withdraw  the  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I'm  sorry,  I 
did  not  hear  such  a  statement  which  was 
deliberately  made. 

-  Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  your  job  to  hear  it. 
That  is  what  you  are  there  for.  That  is 
what  your  business  is.  That  is  why  you  are 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  have 
been  so  many  interruptions  that  it's  been  diffi- 
cult to  hear,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  was  no  interruption 
at  that  point  in  time.  You  are  derelict  in 
your  duty  as  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Further  to  the  point  of  order, 
I  ask  that  you  require  of  the  minister  that 
he  go  back,  since  he's  reading,  and  that  he 
reread  the  paragraph  immediately  prior  to 
my  point  of  order  in  order  that  you  can 
ascertain  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Renwick:   That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  somebody  quote  me 
exactly  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  can.  He  is 
reading  it. 

Mr.   Deans:     He   said   that   the   member- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  please.    It  would  be 
improper,  quite  so,  if— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  adjourn  the  House  until 
we  get  the  instant  Hansard  and  he  can  read 
it  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:   No. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  said  he  was  deliberately 
misrepresenting— 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  he  was  deliberately 
misrepresenting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Okay.  I've  had  that  confirmed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  How  mam 
leaders  have  they  got? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  understand 
the  words  "deliberately  misled  the  House" 
were  used.  Would  the  hon.  minister  please 
withdraw  those  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  didn't  say  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  said  there  was  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right,  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.   minister  to  withdraw  those  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Okay,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  withdraw  them  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  did  the  minister  mutter 
under  his  breath? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  said  I  would  withdraw 
them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  what  else  did  the 
minister  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers, I'm  sure,  are  anxious  to  know  about 
the  30  per  cent  figure  that  we  used  in  the 
Pierpoint  report.  I  must  make  it  clear  from 
the  outset  that  this  is  30  per  cent  of  the 
gross  total  volume.  If  members  have  the 
report  there,  they  can  just  follow  me  as  I'm 
reading  it. 

The  hon.  members  will  remember  from  the 
chart  that  was  given  them  that  the  Pierpoint 
report  stated: 

Tops,  stumps  and  the  cull  reduced  the 
gross  total  volume  from  100  per  cent  to 
approximately  55  per  cent  depending  on 
the  forest  type.  The  remaining  amount 
[and  that  is  the  second  graph]  is  then 
called  the  net  merchantable  volume,  but 
many  industries  still  cannot  use  all  of 
this  because  of  the  species  which  may  be 
unsuitable,  may  be  too  small,  the  area  may 
be  inaccessible  and  for  various  other  valid 
reasons.  Our  experience  shows  clearly  that 
the  industry  in  the  Algonquin  region  can 
(utilize  at  the  mills  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
total  volume  of  the  local  forest  stands. 
This  can  also  be  expressed  as  56  per  cent 
of  the  net  merchantable  volume  of  these 
stands. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  weren't  able  to  find  one 
industrv  that  admitted  the  gross  was  30  per 
cent.  We  weren't  able  to  find  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Of  the  net  merchantable 
volume  we  say  it  should  be  56  per  cent  and 
they  say  40  per  cent,  as  I  understand  the 
report. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  is  the  minister  using  30 
per  cent  in  his  calculations? 

Mr.  Deans:  They  were  saying  ranging  up 
to  90  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Wait  a  minute.  It's  30 
per  cent  of  the  gross  total  volume.  That's 
where  the  confusion  comes  in. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There's  no  confusion  at  all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  where  the  con- 
fusion comes  in.  Just  let  me  finish.  The  in- 
dustry calculates  wood  recovery  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  net  merchantable  volume 
shown  in  their  timber  cruises  and  their 
cruises  often  readily  ignore  the  small  trees 
and  the  unsuitable  species.  The  utilization 
rate  used  by  Pierpoint— that  is,  30  per  cent 
of  the  gross  total  volume  or  56  per  cent  of 
the  net  merchantable  volume  of  all  the  trees 
of  all  the  species— is  nearly  half  as  high  again 
as  the  40  per  cent  minimum  estimate  that 
was  given  to  the  NDP  by  the  industry. 
This  is  the  real,  factual  utilization  that  clear- 
ly emerges  from  many  forest  operations  in 
the  Bancroft  area.  That's  why  we  picked 
Bancroft  to  do  an  examination,  because  we 
had  such  valuable  information  from  that 
particular  area. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  never  tabled 
that  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Another  point  that  was 
brought  up  during  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Can  I  ask  for  a  point  of  clari- 
fication on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  minister  care 
to  answer  a  point  of  clarification? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  things  to  go  through  here  and  I  think 
we're  running  out  of  time  but  I  would  like 
to  get  them  on  the  record  first. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  we  have  got  lots  of  time. 
We  will  come  back  at  8  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  can  answer  it  at 
some  later  point. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  minister  can't 
answer  the  question,  let  him  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  was  making  a  point 
about  a  question  the  member  was  raising, 
and  that  was  the  rejection  of  the  ministry's 
operational  cruise  estimate  which  was  40  per 
cent  of  the  gross  total  inventory  volume  or 
75  per  cent  of  the  net  merchantable  inven- 
tory volume. 

The  instructions  for  operational  cruising 
for  the  ministry  state  clearlv  that  we  "must 
have  an  estimate  of  the  whole,  i.e.,  all  prod- 
ucts and  species.  It  is  emphasized,  therefore, 
that  all  species  4  ins.  and  over  DBH  must  be 
accounted  for." 

This  is  different  from  some  operational 
cruises  conducted  by  individual  industries, 
which,   for  example,  might  tally   only  those 
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trees  that  are  10  ins.  in  diameter  over  DBH 
and  of  usable  species  only. 

Thus  the  ministry  operational  cruise  may 
still  overestimate  the  timber  that  any  one 
specific  industry  might  be  able  to  utilize  at 
its  mill,  but  at  least  it  gives  the  diameter  and 
species  distribution  of  the  forest  stands  in 
case  we  have  to  do  further  planning  for  that 
particular  area. 

Tru  30  per  cent  utilization  figure  from 
Bancroft  was  therefore  used,  instead  of  the 
40  per  cent  operational  cruise  figure,  because 
the  Bancroft  figure  is  based  on  100  per  cent 
of  all  th°  wood  cut  from  hundreds  of  logging 
operations  for  delivery  to  the  existing  indus- 
tries' mills  in  that  particular  area. 

The  Bancroft  30  per  cent  utilization  figure 
is  clearly  the  realistic  figure  to  use  in  evaluat- 
ing how  much  wood  we  have  that  is  suitable 
for  the  present  industries.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  also 
called  the  Pierpoint  report  a  "self-serving 
document,"  to  which  I  object  totally. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That  is  why  the  ministry  got 
it;  to  justify  its  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  If  we  had  intended  that, 
of  course,  we  would  not  have  included  any- 
thing about  the  operational  cruises  or  their 
percentage  relationships.  Further,  we  would 
not  have  stayed  with  the  low  two-year  aver- 
age cut  as  the  basis  for  calculating  need  and 
deficit.  We  would  not  have  used  those  two 
low  years,  1971  and  1973.  We  would  have 
used  the  higher  five-  or  nine-year  figures  of 
actual  cut  to  give  us  a  much  higher  deficit 
return. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Pierpoint  is  an  ethical  research  scientist.  He 
gave  me  a  scrupulously  honest  and  objective 
report  without  any  prejudice  or  bias  what- 
ever. I  passed  it  on  to  this  House  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  I  received  it.  That  was  a 
courtesy,  I  felt,  to  the  members  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Mr.  Stokes:  "The  operational  cruise  net 
merchantable  volumes  averaged  just  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  inventory  gross  total  volumes." 
That  is  quoting  directly  from  Pierpoint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West,  like  other  members, 
did  not  like  the  term  "available  cut,"  because 
it  was  not  widely  used  on  previous  occasions. 

Pierpoint  called  his  estimate  of  wood  that 
is  actually  deliverable  to  existing  mills,  the 
"available  cut."  In  technical  and  scientific  re- 
porting, it  is  standard  procedure  to  establish 


a  term,  when  needed.  When  they  are  doing 
scientific  reports,  if  they  want  to  express 
themselves  in  a  certain  field,  they  establish  a 
term  and  give  it  an  appropriate  definition. 
I  think  that  is  the  kev.  He  used  the  term 
"available  cut"  and  he  defined  it. 

Pierpoint  gave  a  very  clear  definition,  both 
within  his  report  and  on  a  chart  which  ac- 
companied the  report;  so  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding. He  also  gave  a  crystal-clear 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  the 
gross  total  volume  and  the  net  merchantable 
volume.  Of  course,  some  members  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  different  terms,  yet  these 
statistics  are  so  vital  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  thought  I  would  put  them  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  a  snow  job  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  summary  about  the 
Pierpoint  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  honest, 
objective  and  realistic,  and  it  provides  the 
best  evaluation  of  the  wood  supply  that  might 
be  considered  as  an  alternative  to  Algonquin 
Park.  That  alternative  supply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  adequate. 

There  are  several  other  points  I  would  like 
to  touch  on.  One  is  the  50-mile  zone  alterna- 
tive, the  supply  of  wood  from  private  lands 
to  the  dependent  industries  and  the  opera- 
tional difficulties  that  occur  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  statement  of  Nov.  21 
I  outlined  in  detail  four  reasons  why  the  50- 
mile  zone  is  not  a  feasible  alternative  source 
of  supply  for  park-dependent  mills.  The 
actual  lack  of  sufficient  volumes  of  excess 
Crown  wood,  as  reported  in  the  Pierpoint  re- 
port, was  just  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  de- 
cision. It  appears,  however,  that  the  other 
factors  which  I  reported  have  been  either 
ignored  or  dismissed  by  many  members  of 
the  House.  These  factors  play  an  important 
part  in  my  decision  to  reject  the  50-mile  zone 
as  an  alternative  source  of  supply  and  should 
be  reiterated  at  this  time. 

The  industry  of  the  region  is  already  de- 
pendent upon  private  lands  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  wood  supply  but,  based  on  a  recent 
study  of  rural  landowners  in  southern  On- 
tario, owner  characteristics  and  attitudes  are 
changing.  This  private  source  of  supply  is  not 
secure  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  the 
future  as  the  province  has  little  direct  con- 
trol of  either  wood  allocation  or  forest  man- 
agement on  private  lands. 

Because  of  my  belief  in  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  private  ownership  and  control  in 
Ontario,  I  must  reject  the  suggestion  made 
by  an  hon.  member  that  my  ministry  intrude 
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on  the  private  sector  and  place  further  regu- 
lations on  these  woodlot  owners.  However, 
the  ministry  does  have  private  woodlot  pro- 
grammes designed  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  owners  in  proper  forest  management 
and  utilization  of  these  timber  resources.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  ministry  will  be  able  to  en- 
sure more,  nearby  private  sources  of  wood 
for  the  forest  industries  in  the  future  through 
the  forest  management  efforts  being  made  at 
the  present  time.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  often  takes  a  long  time  to 
see  positive  results  when  dealing  with  forests. 
Another  point:  The  large  area  covered  by 
the  50-mile  zone,  the  checkerboard  pattern 
of  private  and  Crown  land,  and  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  excess  Crown  timber,  present 
serious  operational  and  financial  problems 
which  limit  the  recovery  of  this  wood.  It 
must  be  realized  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  that  companies  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  purchase,  harvesting  and  hauling  of  tim- 
ber. To  require  companies  to  move  from  a 
consolidated  area  of  Crown  land  such  as  the 
park  to  an  area  of  great  operational  problems 
such  as  the  50-mile  zone  would  have  ruinous 
effects  and,  of  course,  the  cost  would  be  astro- 
nomical. 

Third:  —and  I  would  like  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  this  point,  as  it  has  been 
grossly  ignored-the  excess  Crown  timber  out- 
side the  park  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  existing  industry  in  the  50-mile 
zone  and  thus  is,  in  effect,  already  committed. 
We  have  all  that  Crown  timber  committed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister's  colleague  from 
Victoria-Haliburton  says  the  ministry  is  not 
even  doing  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  more  than  140 
primary  wood-using  mills  in  the  50-mile  zone, 
and  others  outside  the  zone  that  depend  on 
this  area  for  their  wood  supply.  As  evidence 
of  the  total  commitment  of  Crown  timber  in 
the  zone,  new  mills  and  major  mill  expansions 
in  the  area  have  been  limited  to  those  mills 
that  require  only  the  lowest  grade  of  wood 
or  those  that  are  replacing  existing  capacity. 
So  we  have  held  down  new  mills  in  that  area. 

The  viability  and  competitiveness  of  all  of 
these  mills  must  be  protected,  and  to  do  this 
I  must  be  able  to  provide  a  continuing  supply 
of  timber  within  a  reasonable  proximity  of 
these  mills.  The  greatest  part  of  the  zone  is 
already  committed  to  the  industry  in  the 
form  of  Crown  timber  licences  and  volume 
agreements.  In  addition  to  existing  licences 
and  volume  agreements,  the  excess  quality 
wood  reported  in  the  Pierpoint  report  is 
essential  to  allow  for  fluctuations  in  the  year- 


to-year  wood  requirements  of  the  industry 
and  to  provide  for  an  anticipated  increased 
dependence  on  Crown  timber  in  the  total 
industrial  supply  resulting  from  changing  atti- 
tudes of  private  landowners. 

Several  hon.  members  have  spoken  of  the 
tight  wood  supply  in  their  ridings  which  cover 
portions  of  the  50-mile  zone.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  understand  the  refusal  of  some  hon. 
members  to  see  the  situation  as  it  really  is. 
The  50-mile  zone  is  not  a  feasible  alternative 
area  of  supply  for  mills  now  dependent  on 
park  timber.  To  ban  logging  in  the  park 
when  there  is  not  an  alternative  wood  supply 
would  put  a  large  number  of  jobs  in  danger. 
That  is  very  important,  and  many  members 
have  spoken  to  that  point.  I  think  all  would 
agree  that  Algonquin  is  in  a  part  of  Ontario 
where  jobs  cannot  be  lightly  tossed  aside. 
Many  of  the  members  who  have  ridings  in 
that  particular  area  made  this  point  very 
strongly. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  are  not  tossing  jobs  aside 
or  taking  them  lightly  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Speaking  of  jobs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  mom- 
ents talking  about  those  jobs.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  regional  study,  the  Algonquin 
Park  region  had  a  labour  force  estimated  at 
about  53,000.  The  forest  industry  employs 
about  3,100  jobs  directly,  one-third  in  log- 
ging and  the  rest  in  manufacturing.  For  com- 
parison, let  us  look  at  the  effect— I  want  to 
make  this  point  to  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay— of  3,100  jobs  in  his  particular  riding. 
It  would  mean  the  cancellation  of  595  jobs 
at  Red  Rock,  650  iobs  at  Marathon,  500  jobs 
at  Longlac  and  Terrace  Bay,  166  jobs  at 
Weldwood  of  Canada- 
Mr.  Stokes:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  one 
job  be  phased  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  1,250  jobs  at  the 
Great  Lakes  mill  in  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Listen,  we  are  concerned 
about  jobs  far  beyond  what  the  minister  ever 
will  be,  and  he  knows  it.  That  is  the  impact. 
That  is  3,100  jobs.  That's  what  it  does; 
that's  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  am  not  suggesting  one  job 
be  lost.  The  minister  was  not  listening  to  me, 
obviously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  addition  to  the  direct 
employment,  there  is  indirect  employment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  associated  with  logging  in  the 
park. 
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Mr.  Remvick:  He  is  deliberately  misrepre- 
senting the  case  of  the  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Studies  have  shown 
that  each  primary  or  basic  job  in  a  com- 
munity supports  as  a  general  rule  an  addition- 
al non-basic  job  in  the  same  local  community. 
Local  community  multipliers  were  developed 
as  part  of  an  Ontario  forest  industry  impact 
study  in  1969.  The  ratio  of  basic  to  non- 
basic  employment  was  found  to  be  essen- 
tially one  to  one.  The  chain  reaction  of 
indirect  job  losses  is  not  confined  to  the  local 
communities  where  loggers  and  the  mill- 
workers  live,  as  an  Ontario  employment  multi- 
plier is  also  at  work.  The  impact  study 
referred  to  above  estimated  the  ratio  con- 
servatively at  1  to  1.7. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  many  jobs  were  lost 
when  the  minister  accepted  the  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  Quetico  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  that  was  a  com- 
pletely different  situation.  We  were  dealing 
with  one  licensee. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  There 
is  no  comparison  at  all.  The  minister  knows 
that.  I  was  on  that  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  there  was  an  avail- 
ability of  supply  outside  the  park. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  one  job  was  lost. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  That's  a  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Not  one  job  was  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  is  no  comparison 
between  Quetico  and  Algonquin,  because 
there  was  available  wood  outside  the  park. 
We  recognized  that,  and  we  made  the  move 
and  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  member  saying 
there  would  be  no  jobs  last  here? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  will.  I  was  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  means  that  every  log- 
ger and  millworker  in  the  Algonquin  region 
is  associated  with  a  second  job  locally  and 
with  seven-tenths  of  a  job  elsewhere  in  the 
province.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  Algonquin 
region  woods  labour  force  comes  from  Que- 
bec. Of  course,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Algon- 
quin Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  touch  on  the 
dependence  of  the  secondary  wood-using  in- 
dustries   on    Algonquin    wood.    In    1973   the 


secondary  wood-using  industries  in  Ontario— 
that  is,  the  box  factories,  the  furniture  fac- 
tories and  the  flooring  companies  —  used 
roughly  190  million  boardfeet  of  softv 
lumber  and  230  million  boardfeet  of  fattidwod 
lumber.  While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  Algonquin  logs,  as  far  as  these  second- 
ary industries  go,  we  do  know  that  44  per 
cent  of  all  the  softwood  and  73  per  cent  of 
all  the  hardwood  used  by  these  industries 
come  from  Ontario.  The  volume  of  quality 
logs  coming  from  Algonquin  would  therefore 
be  equivalent  to  27  per  cent  of  the  soft- 
wood and  22  per  cent  of  the  hardwood  lum- 
ber coming  from  Ontario. 

So  all  the  furniture  factories  and  the  box 
factories  use  about  22  per  cent  of  the  hard- 
wood from  Algonquin  Park.  In  addition,  in 
1973  there  were  close  to  36,000  people  em- 
ployed in  these  secondary  industries.  So  one 
can  see  the  multiplier  effect.  This  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  was  obtained  by  sending 
more  than  2,500  questionnaires  to  the  sec- 
ondary wood-using  industries  in  the  summer 
of  1973.  So  we  have  not  been  sitting  still: 
we  have  been  working  at  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  woods  workers 
are  very  mobile,  and  that  they  can  work  50 
to  100  miles  from  their  homes.  Well,  I 
have  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  shortage 
of  woods  workers  in  northern  Ontario  and. 
indeed,  right  across  Canada.  I  just  wonder 
why.  If  it  is  the  case  that  these  workers  wi1! 
travel  150  miles,  why  do  we  have  a  shortage? 
It  baffles  me.  But  I  say,  too.  that  this  tvoe 
of  living  is  not  acceptable  any  more.  The 
men  won't  live  that  far  away  from  their 
families. 

I  will  just  touch  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  concept  of  the  Crown  corporations,  be- 
cause manv  members  touched  on  that  in  the 
course  of  their  remarks. 

Mr.   Stokes:   Is   the  minister  going  to   - 
anything  about  proper  forest  management? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Well  get  to  that-that's 

coming. 

All  have  agreed  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  jobs  must  be  protected.  The  Frost  ad- 
visory committee  recognized  that  the  present 
licensing  system  would  not  work,  and  the 
advisory  committee,  of  course,  made  the  re- 
commendation which  is  on  page  6  of  its 
master  plan.  I  would  just  like  to  read  into 
the  record  the  general  forest  policy  that  the 
advisory  committee  recommended.  Remember 
that  this  was  a  recommendation  from  mem- 
bers of  all  political  parties  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  That  was  the  first  committee, 
not  the  second. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  was  the  first  com- 
mittee, yes,  and  there  was  representation 
from  all  parties  on  that  first  committee.  This 
is  the  recommendation: 

Throughout  the  park,  all  forest  opera- 
tions should  be  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  park  administration,  or  under  its  direct 
supervision,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
park  values  in  the  area  do  not  suffer  long 
lasting  damage.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  continuation  of  the  present  individual 
timber  licences  will  make  it  impossible  to 
secure  the  desirable  lumbering  operations 
for  the  development  of  the  park.  Instead, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  timber  licensees 
might  form  a  consortium  for  the  unit 
operation  of  all  lumbering  within  the  park. 
Failing  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  a 
Crown  corporation  to  provide  for  such  unit 
lumbering  operations. 
Now,  that  was  a  direct  recommendation 
of  the  forest  advisory  committee,  which  we 
have  accepted. 

The  idea  of  a  logging  consortium  is  not 
new.  As  early  as  1947,  a  report  of  the  On- 
tario royal  commission  on  forestry— to  which 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  referred  to 
many  times,  the  Kennedy  report— recom- 
mended the  formation  of  "forest  operating 
companies"  so  that  individual  companies 
could  combine  and  co-ordinate  all  woods 
operations  carried  on  within  designated  areas. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  other  suggestion  made  was  that  my 
staff  should  undertake  logging  in  the  park- 
that  we  should  do  it  ourselves.  I  have  to  say 
that  while  we  have  research  experts  and  ex- 
perts in  the  forestry  itself,  we  are  not  noted 
as  logging  operators.  We  do  not  have  exper- 
tise in  the  logging  field.  I  don't  think  we  have 
the  expertise  in  the  ministry  to  go  that  route. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  authority  that 
we  will  set  up  is  that  it  will  employ,  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  the  existing  expertise  and  the 
capital  equipment  that  is  presently  estab- 
lished in  Algonquin  Park.  Our  staff  in  the 
district  must  be  free  to  continue  to  play  a 
supervisory   and   controlling   role. 

One  member— I  believe  it  was  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition— suggested  that  maybe  we 
should  have  gone  the  route  of  a  commission. 
Well,  I  have  to  say  to  him  that  we  did  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  commission  for  Al- 
gonquin Park,  but  we  rejected  this  approach 
essentially  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Algonquin  Park,  as  the  advisory  com- 
mittee found,  is  so  interrelated  to  the  entire 


Algonquin  region  that  it  cannot  be  treated 
in  isolation  from  that  region.  The  master  plan, 
for  example,  deals  with  the  question  of  satel- 
lite development,  access  points,  scenic  roads 
and  wild  rivers,  all  surrounding  Algonquin 
Park.  The  planning  and  management  of  these 
developments  must  be  treated  along  with  the 
park  as  a  total  recreational  and  land  man- 
agement system. 

2.  The  functions  to  be  performed  by  a 
commission  in  operating  Algonquin  Park 
would,  in  effect,  duplicate  the  ministry's  land 
management  activities— including  fish  and 
wildlife,  fire  control,  forestry,  recreational  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  ministry. 

It  was  for  these  reasons— the  extensive 
nature  of  the  Algonquin  system  and  the 
duplication  of  ministry  services  already  in 
place— that  the  concept  of  an  Algonquin  com- 
mission was  rejected.  I  think  a  very  logical 
solution  was  arrived  at:  A  Crown  corpor- 
ation. 

Just  to  wind  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  put  on  the  record  the  objectives  of  the 
Algonquin  Forest  Authority.  The  specific  ob- 
jectives are: 

(a)  To  harvest  Crown  timber  and  produce 
logs  therefrom  and  to  sort,  sell,  supply  and 
deliver  the  logs  to  such  members  of  the 
forest  industry  as  may  be  dependent  thereon. 

(b)  To  perform,  undertake  and  carry  out 
such  forestry  land  management  and  other 
programmes  and  projects  and  to  advise  the 
minister  on  forestry  and  land  management 
programmes  and  projects  of  general  advant- 
age to  Ontario. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  such  a  Crown 
corporation  over  the  present  situation,  where 
we  have  18  separate  companies  logging  in 
the  park,  will  be  obvious  to  all  the  hon. 
members. 

First,  the  vesting  of  responsibility  and  the 
control  of  harvesting  operations  will  be  with 
one  licensee— the  authority— rather  than  18 
licensees  as  at  the  present  timev  The  author- 
ity will  be  aware  of  and  responsive  to 
recreational  needs.  Through  properly  con- 
trolled cutting,  the  authority  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous  forest  which  is 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  diverse  and  which 
will  continue  to  support  good  populations  of 
wildlife. 

Second,  the  authority  will  achieve  more 
efficient  utilization  of  the  individual  trees 
marked  for  cutting,  thus  permitting  more 
products  to  be  obtained  from  fewer  trees.  I 
think  that  has  to  be  recognized. 

Third,  the  authority  will  be  able  to  con- 
solidate   harvesting    and    transport    activities 
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in  the  park.  This  means  that  logging  will  not 
be  spread  over  as  much  of  the  park  as  in 
the  past  and  that  fewer  roads  will  be  re- 
quired for  hauling  timber. 

Fourth,  through  the  control  of  wood  flows 
and  prices,  the  government  can  help  to  en- 
sure the  continuing  stability  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  Algonquin  region.  And  here 
again  we  have  the  members  from  the  Algon- 
quin region  supporting  us  very  very  strongly 
in  this  concept. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  authority  can  carry 
out  improvement  or  therapeutic  cutting  in 
the  process  of  removing  commercial  logs  and 
thereby  improve  the  quality  and  the  value 
of  the  Algonquin  forest  and  vegetation,  both 
for  recreation  and  forestry  purposes. 

How  will  the  authority  work?  The  auth- 
ority, functioning  as  a  Crown  corporation, 
will  harvest  forest  products  and  supply  them 
to  the  manufacturing  facilities  currently  de- 
pendent on  supplies  from  the  park.  The 
authority  will  carry  out  all  road  construction, 
silvicultural  activities  and  cutting  of  trees 
prescribed  by  the  ministry. 

The  role  of  this  agency  will,  therefore,  be 
operational  in  nature  with  a  commercial  serv- 
ice orientation.  Given  the  volume  of  forest 
products  it  mav  harvest  annually  and  the 
social  and  environmental  constraints  which 
the  minister  will  determine,  the  authority  will 
ooerate  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  minimum  cost  for  sale 
to  manufacturing  centres. 

All  existing  licences  will  be  terminated  and 
replaced  bv  a  volume  agreement  issued  by 
the  ministry  to  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Auth- 
oritv.  As  an  initial  target,  the  average  level 
of  harvesting  of  15  million  cu  ft  to  17 
million  cu  ft  of  wood  each  year  will  not  be 
exceeded  during  the  period  of  plan  review 
from  1975  to  1979.  The  authoritv  will  con- 
duct logging  operations  through  the  use  of 
local  contractors  and  will  nay  normal  stump- 
atje,  forest  protection  and  forest  management 
charges. 

The  authority  will  be  directed  by  a  board 
of  directors  supported  by  a  professional  and 
technical  forestry  staff  which  will  be  super- 
vised by  a  general  manager.  The  authoritv 
will  be  continually  responsive  to  the  min- 
istrv  through  dav-to-day  contact  between  th° 
general  manager  and  the  park  superintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  mv  remarks. 
I  know  now  that  the  members  will  want  to 
join  with  me  in  heartily  endorsing  and  sup- 
porting second   reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  155. 


The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  155,  which  was  approved 
on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Allan 

Bounsall 

Auld 

Braithwaite 

Beckett 

Breithaupt 

Bernier 

Burr 

Birch 

Deans 

Brunelle 

Edighoffer 

Clement 

Ferrier 

Dymond 

Gaunt 

Ewen 

Germa 

Gilbertson 

Givens 

Grossman 

Good 

Hamilton 

Lawlor 

Handleman 

Newman 

Hodgson 

(Windsor- 

(Victoria-Haliburton)      Walkerville) 
Irvine  Nixon 

Jessiman  (Brant) 

Johnston  Reid 

Kennedy  Renwick 

Lane  Samis 

Leluk  Singer 

Maeck  Stokes 

Mcllveen  Taylor 

McKeough  (Carleton  East) 

McNeil  Worton 

Meen  Young— 22. 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nuttall 
Parrott 
Potter 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Snow 
Timbrell 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardle 
White 
Winkler 
Yaremko-39. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.     Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  39,  the  "nays"  22. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  cai 

Motion    agreed    to;    second    reading   of   the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  lie  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Which  committee,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  not  put  it  outside  and 
get  some  views  from  the  public? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  that  the  bill  go 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  .inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  9,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

Bill  62,  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  Ontario 
Building  Code. 

Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Bill  129,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Moosonee 
Development  Area  Board  Act. 

Bill  130,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Improvement  Corp.  Act. 

Bill  131,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Ontario 
Pensioners  Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Bill  135,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  1971. 

Bill  137,  the  Community  Recreation 
Centres  Act,  1974. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Election 
Act. 


Bill  141,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Statutes 
Act. 

Bill  142,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Execution 
Act. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  145,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Health 
Insurance  Act,  1972. 

Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Town  of 
Wasaga  Beach  Act,  1973. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  NDP  would  relinquish 
their  position  on  private  members'  hour  so 
that  certain  staff  members,  and  so  on,  would 
have  an  extra  opportunity  to  go  out  and  vote 
in  civic  elections- 
Mr.  Deans:  We  are  just  going  to  move  it 
back  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  quite  correct— 
and  that  they  would  take  their  position  one 
week  from  today. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  we  adjourn,  is  .it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  leader  to  call  the  four 
bills  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
will  move  to  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  Bill  155. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment just  announced,  I  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,  and  we  will  resume  at  8  o'clock. 

It  being  5:20  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  committee  of 
the  whole  House. 


ALGONQUIN  FORESTRY  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  155,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section?  If 
so,  what  section? 

'Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Section  1,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
can  tell  us  what  decisions  have  been  made  as 
far  as  personnel  on  the  authority  are  con- 
cerned? A  good  deal  was  said  when  the 
authority  was  first  announced,  that  John 
Robarts  was  going  to  be  the  moving  spirit. 
You've  used  Leslie  Frost  for  many  years  to 
justify  a  delay  in  action.  Now  that  the  au- 
thority is  before  us,  by  means  of  Bill  155, 
we'd  like  to  know  what  individuals  are  going 
to  be  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  person  we've 
selected  to  date  is  Prof.  Vidar  Nordin,  who  is 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  will  be  the  chair- 
man. The  size  of  the  authority  itself  could  be 
anywhere  from  five  to  12  members.  We're 
sifting  through  the  long  list  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  now— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Have  you 
got  that  many  Tories? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —trying  to  get  a  broad 
cross-section  of  people  with  a  background  in 
timbering  and  logging  and  who  have  a  fair 
regard  for  the  recreational  aspects  of  Algon- 
quin Park  and  the  other  areas.  We're  coming 
together  with  a  package  of  very  responsible 
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people    and    that    will    be    announced    very 
shortly. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Have  you  got  some  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  the  appointments? 
For  example,  are  you  going  to  have  three 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  lum- 
bering industry  and  three  people  who  are 
from  the  park  area  or  from  the  surrounding 
districts?  Have  you  got  a  formula  or  are  you 
just  going  to  go  through  a  list  and  see  who 
you  can  catch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  we  want  to  take 
in  a  broad  range.  It's  very  difficult,  say  if  we 
have  a  seven-man  board,  to  cover  every  facet; 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  we've  set  up  the 
parks  council. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  ministry  have 
some  formula  for  the  distribution  of  appoint- 
ments? I  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Well,  that  might  well  be. 
I  am  sure  there  are  some  good  Liberals  around 
who  would  like  to  participate  in  a  very 
worthy  exercise. 

The  parks  council  has  about  20  members 
on  it,  and  they  will,  of  course,  be  the  public 
monitoring  mechanism  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  master  plan.  They  come 
from  a  long  list  of  people  right  across  the 
province,  but  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Au- 
thority will  be  people  mainly  in  the  Algonquin 
forestry  region  and  those  people  with  some 
background  in  forestry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
appoint  any  members  of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  have  any  members  of  the  Legislature 
on  this  authority. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  even  Paul? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  even  Paul's  campaign 
manager? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 
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Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  just  follow  along  on  that.  Having  re- 
read the  bill  over  the  dinner  hour  just  to 
make  sure  my  first  impressions  of  the  bill 
were  correct,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  minister  is  setting  this  authority  up 
the  way  he  is. 

He  says  he  may  appoint  five  or  12.  If  one 
goes  througih  the  bill  there  are  all  kinds  of 
questions  that  arise  as  to  remuneration,  as 
to  details,  as  to  who  will  serve  what,  and 
what  powers  this  board  will  have.  If  we  look 
at  section  4(2)  there  is  a  question  there  about 
the  remuneration,  and  from  section  9  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Algonquin  authority  is  going 
to  have  wider  powers  than  just  dealing  with 
Algonquin  Park.  Really  it  seems  to  me  the 
minister  should  be  in  a  better  position  tonight 
to  give  us  some  hard  answers  as  to  how  he 
is  going  to  proceed.  Why  does  he  envision 
needing  as  many  as  12  members  for  instance- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Especially 
when  he  is  going  to  set  policy. 

Mr.  Reid:  —when  he  is  going  to  set  the 
policy  and  they  are  going  to  be  responsible 
to  him?  Quite  frankly  it  seems  to  me,  having 
gone  through  the  Act  again,  that  he  would 
be  better  off  to  have  it  under  his  ministry, 
because  it  is  not  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. All  he  is  going  to  do  is  provide  12 
more  jobs  for  12  more  Tories-^nd  that  is 
about  all  that  are  left  in  the  province,  I  sup- 
pose, or  he  would  have  made  it  40. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  year 
from  now  they  will  be  extinct.  Better  put 
them  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  will  say  that  five  is  too  small 
and  others  will  say  that  12  is  too  large;  we 
could  go  on  to  no  end  to  pick  out  members. 

Mr.  Reid:  You  really  have  no  idea  what 
you  are  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  set  it  up  for 
that  range  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  won't 
need  that  many.  It  is  in  the  Act  and  it  makes 
it  a  little  more  flexible. 

Mr.  Reid:  Are  you  accepting  recommenda- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Certainly.  If  you  give 
us  somebody  who  has  a  good  background, 
is  knowledgeable  in  that  particular  field  and 
can  contribute  something  to  Algonquin  Park- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  it  necessary  to  be  a 
paid-up  member  of  the  PC  association,  the 
way  it  is  for  QCs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  I  am  sure  it  Ls  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  carry? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
d)er  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  find  out  what  rela- 
tionship and  what  kind  of  liaison  there  will 
be.  You  have  the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
dictating  the  policy;  you  have  the  authority 
supposedly  carrying  out  the  policy;  and  then 
you  have  a  council  of  20-odd  members  sup- 
posedly representing  all  interests  right  across 
the  province.  What  kind  of  liaison  is  there 
going  to  be  if  the  authority  is  going  to  work- 
on  the  direction  of  the  minister?  What  kind 
of  input  is  the  20-man  or  20-person  council 
going  to  have  in  the  overall  priorities  that 
will  be  established  for  the  park,  in  reality 
determining  the  kind  of  park  we  are  goincr 
to  have?  Other  sections  of  the  Act  which  we 
will  get  to  a  little  later  on  set  out  in  broad 
terms  what  the  responsibilities  of  the  author- 
ity will  be,  but  certainly  it  will  have  to  b<* 
in  keeping  with  the  direction  and1  the  overall 
policy  laid  down  by  the  minister  himself. 

So  you  are  going  to  have  the  minister  dic- 
tating the  policy,  the  authority  presumably 
carrying  it  out,  a  20-member  council  acting 
as  a  watchdog;  and  then  in  addition  to  that 
you  are  going  to  have  an  intermin'stcrial 
committee,  which  again  is  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  input.  Surelv  the  minister  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  liaison  ther<>  is 
going  to  be  among  those  four  seoarate  bodies. 
How  is  he  going  to  co-ordinate  this? 

Mr.  Reid:  Are  they  all  necessary? 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  he  gets  a  letter  from  some- 
body saying  he  doesn't  like  the  wav  thev 
harvested  timber  in  a  particular  area  of  park, 
is  the  minister  going  to  say:  "You'll  havr  to 
refer  that  inquiry  to  the  authority"?  And  the 
authority  will  say:  "We  did  that  because  the 
council  recommended  it." 

Or  is  he  going  to  say:  "That  was  a  judge- 
ment call  by  my  ministerial  committee";  or 
somebody  within  the  ministry  who  is  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  input? 

What  was  the  minister's  thinking  when  he 
brought  in  this  bill?  What  discretionary 
powers  are  going  to  be  left  to  the  forestry 
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authority  as   opposed  to  authority  vested  in 
the  three  other  bodies  I  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  member  has  really  missed  the  point.  We 
filed  the  Algonquin  Park  master  plan;  it's  in 
there.  All  the  details  are  in  there;  the  re- 
serves, the  reservation,  the  amount  of  timber 
they  can  cut.  It's  completely  spelled  out  in 
the  master  plan.  That  master  plan  is  up  for 
review  every  five  years. 

The  parks  council  will  look  over  the  whole 
operation.  After  they  have  public  meetings, 
across  the  province  as  they  deal  with  Quetico 
Park,  Rondeau  Park,  Killarney,  Polar  Bear, 
it  may  well  be  they  will  receive  some  input 
about  Algonquin  Park  in  the  master  plan 
and  say:  "Maybe  we  should  have  a  look  at 
that  and  see  what  the  Algonquin  Forestry 
Authority  is  doing,  or  should  be  doing  and 
is  not  doing."  It  will  be  this  type  of  thing. 
There  will  be  public  monitoring  to  make 
sure  they  comply  with  what  we  have  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  province  that 
they  do. 

The  authority  will  be  established.  It  will 
have  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  and 
will  appoint  a  general  manager.  There  will 
be  in  that  region  a  district  manager  from  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  they  will 
be  working  very  closely  together.  You  will 
have  the  three.  The  Algonquin  Forestry  Au- 
thority will  be  dealing  as  a  logging  company, 
as  a  Crown  agency  harvesting  the  forest 
product,  making  the  roads  and  hauling  tim- 
ber out  to  the  industries  that  require  it  out- 
side the  park.  They  will  be  doing  that  kind 
of  work.  Like  any  other  company,  they  have 
to  file  with  us  a  plan  under  which  they  in- 
tend to  operate  under  the  Crown  Timber 
Act,  a  management  plan  which  all  major 
companies  and  licensees  have  to  file  with  us 
as  to  what  they're  going  to  do  and  how 
they're  going  to  do  it.  Here  again  they  must 
comply  with  what  is  in  the  master  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River  on  what  section? 

Mr.  Reid:   Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  on  section  4.  Is  there  anything  before 
section  4? 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

One  section  4: 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  with 
that  vein  of  thought  and  to  ask  particularly 
about  subsection  2  of  section  4  of  the  bill, 


can  the  minister  give  us  a  ballpark  figure  on 
how  much  this  is  going  to  cost?  What  kind 
of  money  are  we  talking  about  for  the 
remuneration  of  these  five  to  12  directors,  the 
general  manager  and  all  the  bureaucracy  that 
will  automatically  flow  from  the  setting  up 
of  this  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board,  about  two  or  three  years  ago, 
established  a  certain  formula  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  these  agencies  hold  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  and  that  regulates  the 
amount  of  remuneration  they  are  paid.  It  may 
vary  anywhere  from  $85  to  $125  a  day.  It 
all  depends  upon  how  often  they  sit.  It  goes 
on  that  basis,  but  it  is  set  by  Management 
Board.  The  remuneration  is  already  in  place. 

Mr.  Reid:  Does  the  minister  mean  this 
authority  is  going  to  operate  like  any  other 
manifestation  of  government  as  set  down  by 
Management  Board?  Suppose  they  can't  do 
the  work  within  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
Management  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  they'll  be  able 
to  do  it.  They  can  sit  as  often  as  they  want, 
really. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Even  if  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  if  they've  got  nothing  to 
do? 

Hon.    Mr.   Bernier.   They   can   sit   once   a 
month.  If  you  run  a  logging  operation  and 
are  taking  16  million  cubic  feet- 
Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:    But  you  are  setting  a 
policy  and  policing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Under  the  Crown  Tim- 
ber Act  we  set  the  policy  for  all  harvesting  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  you  are  policing  it, 
what  do  you  need  them  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  are  set  up  to  run 

the  day-to-day  operation. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
regularly,  aren't  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  are  18  com- 
panies doing  it  now;  but  there  is  going  to 
be  one  company,  in  effect. 

Mr.  Reid:  All  right,  but  that's  the  point. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  be  meeting  on  an 
extremely  regular  basis,  are  they  not?  Really, 
what  they  are  doing  under  this  Act  is  they 
are  making  sure  they  are  selling  the  logs  for 
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you.  Instead  of  the  18  companies,  they  are 
selling  the  logs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Harvesting  them  too, 
under   strict   environmental   controls. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Isn't  it  under  environ- 
mental control  now? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  you've  led  us  to 
believe. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  the  scary  thing  about  it. 
We  are  to  assume,  then,  that  the  rest  of  the 
province  is  being  raped  by  the  timber  oper- 
ators; and  I  don't  buy  that  either.  I  just  don't 
see  any  need  for  this;  and  surely  the  minister 
can  give  us  some  kind  of  an  idea  as  to  how 
much  this  is  going  to  cost  us  in  the  next  five 
years,  say  in  a  year-by-year  projection.  Do 
you  really  have  no  idea  what  it's  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  some  seed  money  to 
start  the  thing  up.  We  have  to  give  them 
some  money  to  start  with. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh  yes,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  have  an  administration  building 
on  Canoe  Lake  first  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No  they  won't.  There  is 
nothing  like  that— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh  yes,  and  a  couple  of 
planes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  will  operate  as  a 
company,  and  there  will  be  zero  funding; 
there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario as  it  gets  operational. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  is  going  to  buy 
.their  planes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  right  in  here,  in  a 
section  of  the  Act;  I  don't  know  just  what 
section  it  is— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  going  to  use 
them  for  fishing. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bernier:    —but  if  there   is   any 
profit  that  they  garnish  over  the  years- 
Mr.  Reid:  Do  you  think  there  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —then  that  will  come 
back  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  But 
there  will  have  to  be  some  startup  money. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  mean  to 
belabour  this  point,  but  it  bothers  me  that 
the   minister  should   come  in  with  a  bill   as 


vague    as    this    and    not    be   able    to    give    us 
some  idea  of  how  much  it's  going  to  cost. 

I  can't  accept  for  one  moment  what  the 
minister  said,  that  in  time  this  will  be  a  self- 
sustaining  operation.  Most  of  us  have  been 
in  government  long  enough  and  watched  the 
exercises  of  government  to  know  what  kind 
of  bureaucracy  and  red-tape  machine  is  go- 
ing to  be  built  up  for  something  that,  par- 
ticularly to  my  mind,  .is  not  essential  to  be- 
gin with;  and  particularly  as  it's  manifested 
in  this  bill.  It's  the  old  theory  about  Parkin- 
son's Law;  and  I  can  see  it  operating  here. 
I  can  also  see  all  these  people  being  flown 
to  the  park  either  by  Lands  and  Forests 
plane  or  charter  aircraft,  or  being  transferred 
up  there,  getting  their  $85  or  $125  a  day; 
the  general  manager  with  a  nice  big  offi  e 
and  two  or  three  secretaries,  and  then  a  few 
filing  clerks. 

In  the  bill  you  are  providing  they  may  re- 
quest technical  advice  and  consultants.  It  has 
become  a  business  in  itself  for  friends  of  the 
government  to  be  consultants  to  the  govern- 
ment at  $500  and  $600  a  day. 

You  are  asking  us  to  approve  a  bill  with- 
out being  able  to  give  us  any  facts  and  fig- 
ures as  to  what  it's  going  to  cost,  or  even 
what  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  in  tin's 
matter  is  going  to  be.  I  think  the  minister 
should  give  a  sober  second  thought  to 
ting  up  this  authority  in  the  way  he  has 
devised  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  more  I  can  add  except  to  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said.  It  will  not  be  a 
drain  on  the  taxpayers;  it  will  wipe  itself 
out;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  profit  even- 
tually that  can  come  back  in  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 


Mr.    Reid:    Why  not  let  your  ministrv   do 


it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  looked  at  that. 
We  want  it  at  arm's  length:  we  want  an 
authority  that  will  operate  on  its  own  ai 
business.  It  will  replace  the  18  licensees  who 
are  currently  there,  consolidate  our  efforts. 
result  in  a  more  efficient  operation- 
Mr.  Reid:  But  it's  not  going  to  be  more 
efficient  under  this  setup. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  obtain  multiple- 
use  benefits  from  the  trees  that  are  harvested 
there.  As  I  said  in  my  statement  this  after- 
noon, we  will  achieve  more  benefits  with 
fewer  trees.  It  is  as  plain  and  simple  as  that. 
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Mr.  Reid:  You  are  going  to  replace  the 
trees  with  people,  that's  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  minister  is  so  concerned  about  the  ex- 
perience that  he  .is  indicating  we  are  going 
to  have,  that  it's  going  to  be  a  self-funding 
authority  with  an  advisory  committee  but 
which  reports  directly  to  him,  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  have  this  at  arm's  length,  with 
an  authority  administering  the  logging  res- 
ponsibilities associated  with  the  park  and 
still  have  all  of  the  policy  coming  directly 
from  the  minister. 

I  may  regret  saying  this  sometime  in  the 
future,  but  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
Niagara,  say— and  it's  not  the  same  circum- 
stance, but  it  certainly  is  one  where  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  park  facility  has  been 
put  under  government  control— and  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  are  the  same  way.  Why 
didn't  he  at  least  examine  the  alternative  of 
a  commission?  A  commission  which  would 
have  not  only  the  responsibility  for  continu- 
ing the  policy  of  logging— which  we  cannot 
support— but  also  the  general  administration 
of  the  park,  so  that  he  could  get  out  of  the 
business  of  running  Algonquin  Park. 

There  is  no  doubt  .in  my  mind  that  this 
bill  perpetuates,  with  several  screens  between 
the  minister  and  the  public,  the  fact  that  the 
minister  and  those  people  who  advise  him 
are  going  to  establish  the  policy  for  the 
development  of  the  park. 

Why  didn't  he  opt  for  a  commission  simi- 
lar to  that  with  which  we  have  experience 
in  other  major  park  developments  which  have 
removed  the  responsibility  from  the  direct 
political  control  of  the  minister  or  his  suc- 
cessors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  went  into  that  this  afternoon.  We  chose  to 
go  for  an  authority,  a  Crown  agency,  as  was 
recommended  by  the  advisory  committee  on 
which  there  were  members- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  advised  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  Yes,  they  did  recom- 
mend that  we  go  to  either  a  consortium  or 
a  Crown  corporation.  As  I  said  this  after- 
noon, Algonquin  Park  is  interrelated  to  the 
entire  Algonquin  region.  It's  not  clearly  de- 
fined. The  borders  are  not  sharp,  because  this 
authority  will  be  able  to  operate  outside  the 
park.  There  may  be  areas  outside  the  park- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Internationally. 


Mr.  Reid:  Interprovinoially. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  are  you  going  to 
do  internationally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  It  may  well  be  the 
forerunner  of  something  right  across  this 
province. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  could  be  the  start  of  some- 
thing big. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  That's  right.  It  could 
be  the  start  of  something  big. 

Mr.  Reid:    You  are  trying  to  scare  us  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:    It  certainly  could;  and 
the   member  for   Thunder  Bay   and   I  have 
talked  about  this  on  a  couple  of  occasions. 
But  it  could  well  he- 
Mr.  Reid:    WTho  is  convincing  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  We  are  really  going  to 
get  a  lot  of  experience  from  this  authority. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  You  may 
end  up  a  "red"  Tory. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments, 
questions  or  amendments? 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Reid:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  go  on  to  section  5,  if  I  may.  I  don't  wish 
to  be  repetitious,  but  to  underline  what  I 
and  my  leader  has  just  said,  in  section  5  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council— who  in  his 
other  manifestations  will  appear  no  doubt 
as  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources— will 
appoint  the  general  manager  of  the  authority. 
The  authority  that  you  are  setting  up  at 
public  expense  is  not  even  going  to  have  the 
authority  to  hire  their  primary  and  number 
one  employee. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  won't  be  able  to 
fire  him  either. 

Mr.  Reid:  Now  that  just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  chairman  of  the  auth- 
ority and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  will  select  their  general  manager. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  can't  they  appoint 
him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rernier:    And  we'll  appoint  him. 

Mr.  Reid:  You  don't  give  them  the  authority. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  will  go  along  with 
their  recommendations  —  their  very  strong 
recommendation— because  they  have  to  work 
with  him  and  they  have  to  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  not  what  the  bill  says. 
It  says  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You'll  be  running  it  out 
of  your  hip  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Certainly  when  they 
come  to  us  we  will  then  appoint  him  in  an 
official  way. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member,  my  colleague,  makes  an  excellent 
point.  It  is  very  much  like  the  way  the 
county  school  boards  were  established  in 
1968.  The  Minister  of  Education  had  respon- 
sibility to  appoint  and  therefore  had  the 
power  to  fire,  the  directors  of  education  in 
every  county  across  the  province.  Sure  there 
was  a  great  show  of  independence  on  behalf 
of  the  democratically-elected  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  each  county  or  district.  But  they 
diidn't  have  the  right  to  hire  or  fire  their 
chief  executive  officers. 

Now  how  can  the  minister  indicate  under 
section  5  that  in  fact  he  is  removing  the 
responsibility  from  his  own  jurisdiction  to  an 
independent  authority,  when  in  fact  those 
people  cannot  hire  or  fire  their  chief  execu- 
tive officer?  That  person  is  going  to  be 
responsible  to  only  one  other  person,  and 
that  is  the  minister  or  his  successors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
eral manager  is  appointed,  and  he  will  be 
selected  with  the  full  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the 
vice-chairman  and  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  better  believe  it, 
because  they  owe  their  job  to  you,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  he  is  subject  to 
control  and  direction  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.   It  is  very  clearly  spelled  out. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  no  assurance 
at  all. 

Mr.  Reid:    It  is  a  farce,  the  whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  can  give  it  to  you 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  section  5,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance in  this  bill  that  the  authority  will  have 
any  say  at  all.  Sure  you  are  making  an 
assertion  now   that  you   will   listen  to  your 


authority  in  the  appointment  of  a  general 
manager.  But  there  is  nothing  reflected  in 
section  5  that  says  anything  other  than  that 
the  minister  will  be  appointing  the  general 
manager,  whether  the  authority  likes  it  or 
not. 

It's  an  intolerable  situation.  If  you  select 
somebody  who  just  doesn't  work  out,  what 
does  the  authority  do?  What  control  have 
they  got?  If  they  are  going  to  be  the  ultimate 
authority  for  carrying  out  policy  within  the 
park  and  they  reach  an  impasse  or  a  dis- 
agreement, a  major  disagreement,  with  your 
hired  general  manager,  I  think  they  should 
have  the  right  to  say:  "No,  this  fellow  isn't 
suitable.  He  isn't  assisting  us  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  which  has  been  handed  to  us. 
We  want  the  right  to  determine  who  that 
person  shall  be,  the  kind  of  training  he  has 
and  how  he  sees  the  carrying  out  of  that 
mandate"  that  is  spelled  out  in  more  detail 
in  another  section. 

Surely  the  minister  should  give  the  au- 
thority the  right  to  choose  who  the  general 
manager  will  be  and  the  right  to  dispose  of 
his  services  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
think  he  is  not  acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  authority  in  carrying  out  the  policy  that 
has  been  given  to  them?  I  don't  think  it's 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  that  be  given  in 
section  5. 

iHon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  might  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  states  very  clearly  that  thr 
general  manager  of  the  authority  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  a 
board,  and  it  clearly  establishes  that  he 
answers  to  it.  So  he  won't  be  answering  to 
the  minister,  he'll  be  answering  to  the  board 
and  they  will  have  control.  After  all,  the) 
will  be  paying  his  wages. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  but  as  long  as  he  is  your 
man. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They've  got  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  it's  there  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Like  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No.  I  think  this  is  the 
right  way  to  go,  realh . 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 

\Mr.  Ferrier:  I  want  to  ask  about  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  say  that  they  are  going  to 
make   the  recommendation  to  him  and  you 
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are  going  to  make  the  appointment.  But  you 
are  also  going  to  set  his  wages.  The  board  is 
supposedly  going  to  run  this  operation— a  big 
operation  that  is  now  run  by  18  private  com- 
panies—but you  are  going  to  hire  the  general 
manager,  and  while  you  tell  us  that  they  are 
going  to  make  the  recommendations  you  are 
also  going  to  set  the  salary.  This  sounds  to 
me  as  though  the  criticism  that's  coming 
from  this  side  of  the  House  is  pretty  valid; 
that  you  are  interfering  in  a  very  significant 
way.  You  are  calling  all  the  shots  and  they 
are  going  to  be  told  by  this  fellow  pretty 
well  what  to  do.  I  think  that  this  manner  of 
appointment  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  section  5  should 
never  carry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Do  you  want  to  reply  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No. 

Mr.  Reid:  All  right.  Let's  go  on  to  section 
6,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  can  repeat- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  we  had  better  vote 
against  section  5. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  5  carry? 

Mr.  Reid:  No. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  will  say 
"aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.   Reid:    Mr.   Chairman,   in   section  6  I 
could  repeat  my  arguments- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reid:  —the  same  arguments  that  we've 
talked  about  in  section  5.  "The  authority  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  establish  job  classifica- 
tions, personnel  qualifications,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  are  running  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  Reid:  Again  the  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister.  The  minister  has  the 
final  say  as  to  who  is  going  to  be  hired,  what 
rates    of   pay   they   are    going   to   get,    what 


their  job  designations  are,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  a  bunch  of  lame  ducks 
they  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Reid:  When  you  strip  all  the  verbiage 
away  we  really  wind  up  with  the  minister 
hiding  behind  his  12-man  body  saying,  "If 
anything  is  wrong  in  Algonquin  Park  it  is  not 
the  ministry  of  natural  disasters,  it's  not  the 
minister,  its  the  Algonquin  authority  that  is 
responsible." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  all  the  time  it's  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski) 
telling  the  minister  what  to  say. 

Mr.  Reid:  "If  you  have  any  complaints  go 
to  them  and  argue  with  them.  I  am  at  arm's 
length;  I  don't  have  any  control  over  this." 
Well,  I  think  it's  a  pretty  shabby,  shoddy 
and  expensive  smokescreen  to  put  before  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  we'll 
vote  against  this  section  also. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Good:  Typical  Tory  tripe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comment  on 
this  section?  Shall  section  6  carry? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 6  shall  say  "aye." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Pretty  weak. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  opposed  will  say 
"nay."  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  "ayes" 
have  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  very  humble. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  That  is  a  good 
opinion. 

(Section  6  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments or  questions  or  amendments  to  any 
other  section? 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  you 
asked.    I  want  to  speak  on  section  7. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Reid:  I  don't  believe  I  am  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House,  because  I  think  it 
should  be  clearly  on  the  record  what  the 
minister  is  doing.  In  section  7,  he  gives  the 
authority— he  doesn't  give  the  authority,  but 
he  suggests  they  may  have  the  authority— to 
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engage  persons  other  than  those  appointed 
or  employed  pursuant  to  section  6  to  provide 
professional,  technical  or  other  assistance.  I 
meant  to  mention  in  section  6,  because  it 
talks  about  personnel  qualifications,  duties 
and  so  on,  that  obviously  we  are  talking 
about  a  lot  of  people.  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister in  answering  my  criticism  of  section  7 
can  tell  us  how  many  people  he  envisages 
being  hired  to  begin  with,  and  under  what 
terms  he  feels  that  other  people  might  be 
asked  to  provide  assistance  when  he  has  all 
the  civil  servants  and  all  that  expertise  in 
his  ministry  to  begin  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  exactly  how  many.  This  sec- 
tion gives  the  authority  to  hire  professional 
and  technical  people  if  they  so  desire.  If  they 
want,  say,  a  forester  or  somebody  who  is 
knowledgeable  in  the  environmental  field  to 
look  after  the  environment  or  the  aesthetics, 
then  they  have  the  authority  to  go  that  road, 
but  we  don't  know  how  many  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  Reid:  Have  you  any  idea  how  many 
ordinary  employees  other  than  consultants 
there  might  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  envisage  it  as  a  very 
small  number,  really,  because  much  of  the 
work  will   be   on   a   contract  basis. 

Mr.  Reid:    What  is  a  small  number? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  should  know  better 
than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  will  be  contracting 
much  of  the  actual  logging  operations  and 
the  hauling  operations,  so  I  don't  envisage 
a  great  big  bureaucracy  being  established 
under  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

Mr.  Reid:  Ten,  20,  30? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  by  leaving  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council,  it  does  give  us  that  control 
that  it  doesn't  get  out  of  size.  I  point  out 
that  the  setting  up  of  this  Crown  agency  is 
very  similar  to  the  NODC— the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  picks  the  chairman  and 
the  vice-chairman,  and  sets  the  salaries,  as 
we  did  on  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission. 
The  same  principle  is  being  applied,  certainly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  minister  is  being  terribly 
naive  in  this.    Of  course,  he  is  going  to  make 


the  appointments,  not  only  of  the  authority 
itself  and  its  chairman,  but  of  the  important 
people  who  have  technical  positions  who  are 
going  to  be  dealing  with  the  authority  and 
with  the  park.  He's  going  to  find  requests 
from  this  authority  for  a  new  headquarters 
up  there  on  Opeongo  or  somewhere,  and  he 
is  going  to  find  that  year  by  year  the  costs 
are  going  to  escalate  and  that  the  people 
who  are  buying  the  timber  from  the  authority 
are  going  to  object,  as  well  they  should,  that 
a  bureaucracy— the  minister  says  he  hopes  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  big  bureaucracy,  so  we 
assume  that  he  is  looking  at  a  middle-sized 
bureaucracy— is  going  to  be  established  up 
there  in  the  park,  and  it  is  unnecessary. 

He's  got  all  the  powers.  He's  got  the 
technical  staff  to  undertake  the  supervision 
and  the  inspection  of  the  removal  of  logs. 
We  don't  approve  of  the  removal  of  logs  in 
the  long  term— and  we  have  made  that  point 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill— but  !)•  ha  '!  tin 
powers  that  could  be  exercised  through  his 
ministry  as  it  now  is. 

Yet  he  is  establishing  this  authority,  and 
those  people  who  are  accepting  the  appoint- 
ments from  the  minister  are  goinu  to  find 
that  their  real  powers  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, non-existent,  that  they  will  be  wielded 
by  the  minister  and  in  his  name  by  souk 
third  assistant  deputy  in  the  offices  over 
there— and  magnificent  offices  they  are— and 
that  those  orders  will  be  phoned  up  to  some 
area  up  there  in  the  park  where  the  tax- 
payers will  once  again  be  called  upon  to 
build  some  manifestation  of  the  bureaui a 
that  the  minister,  I  know,  does  not  approve  of 

But  he  somehow  has  been  caught  in  th-'s 
meat  grinder  and  he  is  going  to  be  ground 
out  the  other  end  simply  because  tin's  is  the 
vehicle  which  he  has  been  persuaded  should 
be  used  under  these  circumstances.  I  believe 
it's  a  serious  error.  It's  going  to  add  to  the 
bureaucracy,  and  my  colleague  from  Rainy 
River  makes  the  excellent  point  that  it's  go- 
ing to  be  costlv.  The  minister  can't  even 
five  us  an  indication  of  what  is  expected  by 
way  of  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  review  with  the 
minister  for  a  moment  just  what  he  is  saying 
when  he  says  that  the  authority  mav  engage 
other  people  in  keeping  with  the  carrying 
out  of  its  mandate  in  the  park.  We  have  a 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  We've  got  a 
Deputy  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.    We 
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have    three    Assistant    Deputy    Ministers    of 
Natural  Resources— four,   I  am  advised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  One  for  northern  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right.  We  have  a  chief  of  the 
timber  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  We've  got  a  head  of  the  timber 
sales  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. We  have  regional  directors  for  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  quite  a  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  have  assistant  regional  di- 
rectors for  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
We  have  the  district  manager  for  Natural 
Resources. 

Mr.  Reid:  Regional  timber  men,  too. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  we  have  the  regional 
timber  men.  Then  you  get  down  to  the  dis- 
trict level,  and  you've  got  the  district  man- 
ager and  you've  got  the  district  timber  super- 
visor. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They've  hoodwinked  this 
minister.  They've  all  got  top  jobs— better  jobs 
than  his. 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  addition  to  this,  we've  now 
got  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority,  made 
up  of  anywhere  from  five  to  12  members. 
We're  going  to  have  a  general  manager  who 
is  going  to  be  responsible  for  contracting  out 
the  harvesting  and  the  sale  of  timber  within 
the  park  itself.  You're  giving  them  the  au- 
thority to  engage  other  persons  —  "persons 
other  than  those  appointed  or  employed  pur- 
suant to  section  6  to  provide  professional, 
technical  or  other  assistance  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  authority,  and  may  prescribe  the  terms 
of  engagement  and  provide  for  payment  of 
the  remuneration  and  expenses  of  such  per- 
sons." 

The  minister  has  already  stated  that  these 
people  themselves  are  not  physically  going 
to  harvest  the  resource  in  Algonquin  Park; 
this  is  going  to  be  contracted  out  to  others. 
I  want  to  find  out  who  those  others  are.  Are 
these  the  ones  who  traditionally  do  the  har- 
vesting in  the  park  and  on  the  periphery  of 
the  park  at  the  present  time?  I'm  asking  be- 
cause if  you're  going  to  engage  other  per- 
sonnel to  assist  and  to  advise  in  a  professional 
way,  I  think  what  you're  saying  is  that  you're 
going  to  contract  the  actual  physical  work 
out  to  those  who  are  ultimately  going  to  be 
the  buyers.  If  that's  the  case  you've  got  an 
immediate  conflict  of  interest  right  now. 


Where  are  you  going  to  get  this  other  level 
of  bureaucracy  that  you're  going  to  bring 
in  to  advise  and  assist  your  general  manager 
and  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  authority, 
whose  mandate  is  there  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  controlled  by  the  minister  himself? 
I've  never  heard  of  such  a  monstrosity  as 
you're  setting  up. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  real  monstrosity. 

I  know  the  way  the  ministry  works,  and 
I  think  it  works  reasonably  well  the  way  it  is. 
But  when  you're  getting  this  second  and  third 
and  fourth  level  between  the  ministry  and 
those  at  the  district  level  who  are  responsible 
for  carrying  out  harvesting  and  setting  up 
management  plans,  who's  going  to  evolve  the 
management  plan?  Is  it  going  to  be  Prof. 
Nordin  over  at  the  U  of  T  faculty  of  forestry? 
Is  it  going  to  be  your  general  manager?  Is  it 
going  to  be  these  other  persons  who  may  be 
engaged  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister? 

Boy  oh  boy,  what  a  real  bureaucracy  you're 
setting  up.  Surely  you  must  have  sat  down 
before  you  brought  in  this  bill  and  said, 
"Let's  have  a  schematic  drawing  and  see  how 
this  thing  will  work,"  before  you  threw  to- 
gether all  of  these  sections  of  an  Act  and 
said  it  was  going  to  work. 

I'm  convinced  from  reading  this  bill  that 
it  isn't  going  to  work.  I  don't  know  how  it 
could  possibly  work  with  all  the  interrela- 
tionships and  all  of  the  policy  edicts  coming 
down  from  the  ministry.  Who's  going  to  carry 
them  out?  I  haven't  got  a  clue,  and  I'm  sure 
if  the  minister  has  he'd  better  explain  the 
mechanism  and  how  this  policy  is  going  to 
be  implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  members  just  don't  want  to  accept  how 
it's  going  to  work.  They  just  keep  saying  it's 
not  going  to  work  and  I  tell  you  it"s  going 
to  work. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tell  us  how. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I've  told  you  three  or 
four  times  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  logs  are  going  to 
come  out  of  the  park.  You're  going  to  pay 
all  these  people  top  salaries. 

Mr.  Reid:  We'll  quote  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Okay,  you  can  do  that. 
And  make  sure  it's  in  Hansard  good  and 
clear. 
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Mr.  Reid:  What  is  your  definition  of  a  large 
bureaucracy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  no  idea.  When 
you  operate  on  just  cutting  150,000  cunits 
of  wood  a  year,  I  don't  envisage  that  as  a 
large  operation,  really,  when  you  look  at  the 
overall  province  and  the  amount  that  the 
paper  companies  take  out. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  is  your  definition  of  a 
large  operation? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  will  see;  we  will  see 
what  the  costs  are. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  what  I  suggested.  You 
have  people  sitting  under  the  gallery  who 
are  competent  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  This  is  a  very  special 
situation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Then  you  are  saying  they  are 
not  competent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  When  we  want  the 
aesthetics  and  the  recreational  potential  of 
the  park  treasured  and  husbanded  and 
guaranteed  for  future  generations,  then  this 
is  the  group  that  will  do  it;  the  authority 
will  have  that  power  under  the  master  plan. 

It  will  be  all  there  for  the  local  people, 
to  whom  you  refer.  There  are  some  present 
operators  now  who  are  contracting.  I  en- 
vision them  as  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  forestry  authority.  We  are  not  going 
to  move  in  and  bring  in  a  bunch  of  wood 
cutters  and  haulers  from  northern  Ontario 
to  work  an  Algonquin  Park.  People  are  there 
already;  we  want  to  preserve  those  2,100 
jobs.  That  was  the  whole  idea;  to  bring  them 
together  under  one  authority  and  keep  those 
jobs  going.  So  those  local  people  wi'l  still  be 
involved. 

There  won't  be  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
cause that  will  be  removed  completely.  All 
the  mill  will  be  doing  is  processing  the  tim- 
ber that  is  brought  to  it.  The  people  who  are 
actually  involved  in  cutting,  in  hauling  and 
making  roads  are  there  now;  they  are  in 
place.  So  they  will  be  contracted  by  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Let  me  ask  the  minister  one 
question.  First,  though,  I  don't  know  who 
these  people  are  that  you  are  going  to  con- 
tract to  do  the  harvesting  at  the  discretion 
of  the  authority.  There  are  18  present  licence 
holders  in  the  park.  Let's  assume  that  your 
general  manager  says,  "We  think  that  one 
of  the  prime  licence  holders  in  the  park  is 


ideally  suited,  equipped  and  capable  of 
managing  in  the  park  and  doing  the  har\ 
ing."  Would  you  consider  that  a  conflict  of 
interest?  You  hire  them  to  come  in  and  do 
the  harvesting,  and  then  you  haul  it  out  of 
the  park  and  sell  it  back  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't 
envision  the  authority  involving  a  major  pro- 
cessor in  the  operation.  Now,  there  are 
several  industries;  they  will  be  operating 
their  mills,  period.  They  won't  be  involved 
in  the  harvesting.  We  won't  engage  them. 
They  may  sell  off  their  equipment;  but  a  lot 
of  them  don't  have  any  equipment  now.  It 
is  on  a  contract  basis  now  with  the  smaller 
jobber  operations  that  are  operating  around 
there.  They  are  doing  the  work  now.  Those 
are  the  ones  that  we  envision  taking  over 
and  working  closely  with  them:  not  a  few 
big  ones  who  may  want  to  come  in  and 
dominate  it.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right,  in  the  event  that 
happens,  how  are  you  going  to  let  out  the 
contracts?  Are  these  small  contractors  and 
jobbers  going  to  be  friends  of  yours  or 
friends  of  the  member  for  Renfrew  South? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to 
set  up  a  management  plan  and  say,  "We  en- 
visage that  we  will  be  harvesting  so  mam 
thousand  cunits  of  whatever  species"  — 
whether  it  be  conifer  —  and  will  you  say, 
"Okay,  we  will  accept  bids,  and  the  lowest 
bidder  will  get  it,"  or,  "We  need  so  many 
thousand  cunits  of  hard  maple  or  yellow 
birch"?  Is  this  the  way  you  are  goin?  to  do 
it— on  a  tender  basis— or  are  you  just  going 
to  pass  it  to  your  friends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  it  will  lie  on  a  very 
closely-watched  tender  basis.  I  am  sure  tlir 
authority  will  run  an  efficient  operation.  Cer- 
tainly, they  will  invite  tenders  and  bids  from 
a  number  of  different  operators  in  the 
in  order  to  get  the  best. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Will  you  give  us  the  assurance 

that  it  will  be  on  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I  can  give  you  thnt 
assurance.  No  problem  at  all. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  being  a  law- 
yer, I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  minister  to 
explain  section  8  to  me,  and  particularly  the 
last  line  which  says,  "or  for  any  default  or 
neglect  in  good  faith  in  (ii< 
of  his  duties  or  powers." 
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Do  I  interpret  that  section  to  mean  that  if 
somebody  hired  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  or  by  the  authority,  makes  some 
kind  of  mistake  that  would  ordinarily,  per- 
haps, find  that  particular  person  being  sued 
or  in  court,  the  general  public  or  private  citi- 
zen cannot,  in  fact,  sue  that  employee  or  per- 
son on  the  authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  customary  section  in  all  these  types  of 
bills.  It  provides  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection for  those  personnel  who  may  be 
liable  for  acts  or  omissions  in  good  faith  in 
the  exercise  of  any  of  their  duties  or  powers 
as  related  to  their  work  with  the  authority. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  part  is  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  But  this  allows  us  to 
get  good,  qualified  people  who  will  act;  who 
will  not  be  subjected  to  any  actions  on  their 
part. 

Mr.  Reid:  All  right.  I  agree  with  that.  I've 
seen  it  before  and  I've  asked  the  legal  minds 
in  this  party  who  are  usually  very  good  on 
those  kinds  of  matters,  but  it's  the  last  line 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  event  of 
bad  faith  or  purposeful  neglect,  you  still 
can't  sue.  Usually  these  clauses  provide  that 
if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  person's  duty 
something  goes  wrong,  he  can't  be  held  re- 
sponsible. But  in  this  section,  in  the  last  line, 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  event  of  bad 
faith,  or  purposeful  neglect,  you  still  can't 
sue— even  if  it's  done  on  purpose. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  In  any  of  his  duties  it 
applies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
look  at  the  section  it  says:  ".  .  .  for  any  de- 
fault and  neglect  in  good  faith  in  the  exercise 
of  any  of  his  duties  .  .  ."  Nobody  would  pur- 
posefully be  neglectful,  as  the  member  point- 
ed out;  if  he  is  acting  in  good  faith  then  this 
protection  must  be  provided. 

Section  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  say  something 
about  section  9.  Since  this  is  the  section  of 
the  Act  that  gives  the  authority  the  power 
to  harvest  Crown  timber,  this  is  the  area 
where,  surely,  the  government  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  goal  of  phasing  out  this  type  of 
exploitation  in  these  specific  Crown  lands- 
Crown  lands  set  aside  for  specific  and  very 
important  park  purposes— a  goal  that  was 
accepted  by  our  predecessors  in  this  chamber 
back  in,  what— 1893?  I  was  quite  interested, 


certainly  in  reading  and  listening  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  some  of  the  members  from 
the  area.  I  thought  they  were  particularly 
vituperative  and,  in  my  view,  they  have  dic- 
tated government  policy  on  a  very  crass,  nar- 
row-^ninded,  political  basis  for  not  accepting 
that  as  a  goal. 

The  minister  must  surely  realize  that  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  by  myself 
and  my  colleagues  and  by  the  NDP  have 
clearly  established  that  we  would  phase  out 
logging  only  on  the  condition  that  govern- 
ment policy  provides  an  alternative  for  the 
3,100  jobs  that  have  been  referred  to.  The 
minister  has  repeatedly  failed  to  give  us  the 
statistics  associated  with  those  jobs  —  how 
many  are  filled  by  those  who  come  from 
other  jurisdictions,  particularly  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  what  the  distribution  is.  It 
is  no  one's  intention  to  put  those  people  out 
of  work,  nor  to  deny  the  right  to  the  indus- 
tries concerned  to  make  a  profit  by  their  in- 
dustrial initiative,  but  it  is  a  goal  that  should 
be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

I'm  glad  to  see  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson)  take  his 
place  because  the  debate  has  now  gone  on 
for  50  minutes  in  this  regard  without  him 
being  here.  The  member  for  Renfrew  South 
isn't  here  and  he  was  quite  prepared  to  be 
personally  critical  of  anybody  who  thought 
differently  than  he  did  on  the— 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Where 
were  you  last  week? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —crassest,  narrowest,  po- 
litical basis.  The  member  for  Renfrew  South 
has  never  got  over  his  defeat  and  his  beating 
by  the  Hepburn  Liberals.  He's  never  progres- 
sed beyond  that.  I  think  it's  a  shame  that  his 
particular  attitude  in  this  Legislature  is  even 
permitted. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention  that  the  member  for  Renfrew  South 
isn't  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  it's  an  important 
matter  that  the  attitude  in  opposition  to  the 
establishment   of  this   authority  has  been   so 
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grossly  misrepresented  for  the  crassest  po- 
litical purposes  by  narrow-minded  represen- 
tatives from  that  area— representatives  who 
will  never  be  elected  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  minister  has  accepted  bad 
advice  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  monstrosity— the 
word  used  by  the  members  for  Thunder  Bay 
and  Rainy  River.  That's  exactly  what  it  is. 
It's  an  expensive  monstrosity  that  is  unneces- 
sary. The  government  should  have  accepted 
the  goal  that  has  been  put  to  it  by  reason- 
able observers  from  the  community  and  by 
representatives  of  the  opposition  parties.  Of 
course  you're  not  prepared  to  accept  our  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  a  serious  error  that  sec- 
tion 9  be  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  we  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Good! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  reply  very  briefly.  We  went  all 
through  this  this  afternoon,  but  I  want  to 
point  out,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  really— 

Mr.  Havrot:  Where  were  you  last  week 
when  he  was  here? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Where  is  your  loud- 
mouthed member  for  Renfrew  South? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Maeck:  He's  not  as  loud  as  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —the  advisory  committee 
established  under  the  late  Leslie  Frost— and 
you  had  a  member  on  that  committee— strong- 
ly recommended  that  logging  continue  in 
Algonquin  Park,  that  a  consortium  or  a  Crown 
corporation  be  established.  We've  accepted 
that  recommendation,  but  now  you  want  to 
change  horses  in  midstream. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right.  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  It  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  want  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  because  it  may  be  politic- 
ally advantageous  for  you.  Here  in  Toronto- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Far  from  it.  You  know 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:   Listen  to  the  members 


up    in    Renfrew   North   (Mr.    Hamilton)    and 
Renfrew  South- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  a  hardware  dealer 
from  Barry's  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  have  got  the 
feeling  for  the  people  up  there.  They  know 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  don't  want  to  try  to  find 
any  alternative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  live  with  the 
situation.  It's  their  heart. 

Mr.  Stokes:   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition finished?  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  may  have  a  little  more 
coming  on  later. 

Mr.  Maeck:    You  haven't  got  much  to  say 

anyway. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Section  9  gives  them  their 
reason  for  being.  It  says,  "The  objects  of  the 
authority  are  subject  to  the  Crown  Timber 
Act,  to  harvest  Crown  timber  and  produce 
logs  therefrom  and  to  sort,  sell,  supply  and 
deliver  the  logs."  Does  this  mean  that  the 
authority  will  be  charged  the  regular  dues 
that  accrue  to  the  province  as  a  result  of 
the  exploitation  of  our  timber  resources  any- 
place else  in  the  province?  Are  you  going 
to  go  in  and  send  scalers  and  say  that  a 
thousand  board  feet  of  a  certain  species  is 
worth  so  much  in  stumpage  dues,  a  thousand 
board  feet  of  something  else  is  worth  some- 
thing else? 

Are  you  going  to  charge  them  that  or  are 
you  going  to  let  the  authority  off  scot-free, 
so  that  if  it  is  a  very  marginal  operation  it 
could  be  that  the  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  generally  could  get  nothing  out  of  it? 
I  am  wondering,  when  you  say  "subject  to 
the  Crown  Timber  Act,"  do  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Crown  Timber  Act  apply  to  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  I  am  surprised  that  the  memhcr 
for  Thunder  Bay  would  refer  to  the  "exploita- 
tion" of  our  timber  resources. 

Mr.  Deans:  Exploitation  is  not  a  nasty 
word. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  used  to  think  that  that  was 
a  nasty  word  too.  Go  and  read  it.  Look  in 
the  dictionary. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  His  emphasis  is  on  that 
word. 

Mr.  Deans:  Exploitation  has  a  very  simple 
meaning. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  A  member  who  has  so 
much  forest  activity  in  his  riding  should  refer 
to  that  as  the  harvesting  of  our  forest  re- 
sources because  of  the  amount  of  jobs  that 
our  forest  resources  provide. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  To  refer  to  it  as  a  rap- 
ing or  a  devastation  or  an  exploitation,  to  me 
is  just  not  palatable  with  the  operation  of 
that  member's  riding.  I  am  sure  his  people 
back  home  wouldn't  like  him  to  say  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    No  one  used  the  word 
rape. 

Mr.  Ferrier:    Your  sermonizing  is  right  off. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  thought  it  was  rape,  I 
would  say  rape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  amazing  that  you 
would  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Reid:    He  does  know  the  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Can  we  keep  this 
clean,  please,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
aspects  of  the  Crown  Timber  Act  will  apply. 
They  will  pay  Crown  stumpage  dues  and 
they  will  pay  forest  protection  costs.  They 
will  be  subject  to  any  ordinary  costs  that 
apply  to  any  company  or  any  other  licensee. 

Mr.  Stokes:  When  you  say  sell,  obviously 
the  authority  is  going  to  have  to  determine 
the  price  at  which  it  sells  the  various  species, 
having  regard  for  the  cost  of  getting  it  out. 
Because  of  the  physical  characteristics  in  Al- 
gonquin Park,  some  of  the  harvesting,  if  you 
find  that  more  to  your  liking,  is  going  to  be 
more  expensive  than  others,  because  of  ter- 
rain and  because  of  road  access  and  things  of 
that  nature.  Is  all  of  this  going  to  be  done 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  so  that  we  don't 
go  in  and  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
harvesting,  sorting  and  selling  from  the  18 
licence  holders,  but  we  say,  "We  will  do  it 
in  the  way  that  we  think  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  you  will  pay  cost,  plus  a  fair 
return  for  the  operation  to  make  the  entire 
operation  self -liquidating"? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  exactly  the  way  we  are  going.  They  have 
to  operate  on  that  basis.  They  will  operate 
like  a  company.  They  are  not  there  to  make 
money;  they  are  not  there  to  exploit  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  not  there  to  make 
money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:   No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  are  not  there  to  make 
money,  but  they  are  going  to  operate  there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tell  me  any  other  company  in 
the  province  that  isn't  there  to  make  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  are  not.  The  goal 
is  not  a  profit-making  organization.  It  may 
well  be  that  they  will  have  a  profit.  If  they 
do,  there  is  a  section  of  this  bill  where  that 
profit  can  be  turned  back. 

Mr.  Reid:    It  mentions  it  right  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:   Why  not  make  a  profit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  don't  want  to  put 
those  industries  out  of  the  economic  market 
by  pricing  the  product  out  of  line.  They 
have  to  operate  as  efficiently  and  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  to  make  the  deal  easier  or 
make  it  possible  for  those  present  industries 
operating  in  that  area  now  to  compete  on  the 
overall  market.  It  may  well  be  that  on  some 
days  they  will  make  a  profit,  because  if  they 
go  with  the  market  they  could  make  money, 
but  it's  not  the  ultimate  goal.  They  will  be 
paying  their  Crown  dues,  their  forest  protec- 
tion charges  and  everything  like  that,  which 
will  accrue  to  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  9,  sub- 
section (4)— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  all  subsections  prior  to 
subsection  (4)  carried? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  was  going  to  speak  on  sub- 
section (2). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Okay,  subsection  (2). 

Mr.  Stokes:  Subsection  (2)  says,  "The  au- 
thority shall  carry  out  its  objects  in  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park  and  in  respect  of  Crown  tim- 
ber on  such  lands  adjacent  thereto  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council."  I  want  to  know,  if  it's  possible,  to 
what  you  are  referring  when  you  say  other 
lands  adjacent  to  the  park.  Are  you  talking 
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about  within  the  50-mile  periphery  or  those 
just  immediately  adjacent? 

If  that's  what  it  means,  I  would  welcome 
it.  I  hope  that  the  terms  of  reference  laid 
down  by  the  ministry  for  the  authority  are  not 
only  the  harvesting  or  the  exploitation  of 
timber  values  but  the  silviculture  that  I  spoke 
of  this  afternoon,  so  that  you  are  not  just 
going  to  mine  the  resource  in  the  park,  but 
you  are  going  to  see  that  it  renews  itself  and, 
to  use  your  own  words,  "you  get  a  better 
park  out  of  it." 

I  suggest  you  should  be  doing  this  and  it 
should  be  quite  clear  in  the  mandate  given 
to  the  authority  that  they  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  the  land— not  only  the  har- 
vesting, selling  and  sorting  of  the  resource, 
but  managing— so  that  ultimately  you  can 
phase  out  your  operation  in  the  park  if  you 
manage  these  lands  that  are  referred  to  in 
subsection  (2)  of  section  9,  as  "on  such 
lands  adjacent  thereto."  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  you  are  going  to  do,  I  welcome  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  refer  the  member  to 
clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  9  (1)  which 
clearly  spell  out  the  objects  of  the  authority 
"to  perform,  undertake  and  carry  out  sucn 
forestry,  land  management  and  other  pro- 
grammes and  projects  as  the  ministry  may 
authorize;  and  to  advise  the  minister  on 
forestry  and  land  management  programmes." 
I  think  that  is  the  point  you  were  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  spell  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Well,  it's  there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  doesn't  say  anything  about 
silviculture,  reforestation,  thinning  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  We've  got  that  land 
management  in  northwestern  Ontario,  but  it 
has  no  meaning  insofar  as  silvicultural  prac- 
tices go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  thought  there  was  a 
section  here  that  made  reference  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reid:  Have  you  read  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Oh  yes;  I've  got  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  Do  you  know  what  it  meant? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  see  no  reference  to  proper 
forest  management  in  this  bill  at  all.  I  see 
land  management;  I  see  nothing  about  silvi- 
culture. 

Mr.  Reid:  In  section  9  on  the  next  page  all 
they  are  talking  about  is  logging. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  going  to 
decide  all  those  matters.  It  says:  "The  minis- 
ter may  determine  for  the  authority." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  There 
will  be  regulations. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Surely  when  you  are  going  in 
to  harvest  the  values  in  a  provincial  park,  yon 
have  a  responsibility  to  indicate,  if  not  to  the 
opposition,  to  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  that  you  are  going  to  give  high 
priority  to  good  forest  management  policies 
which  would  include  reforestation,  silvicul- 
ture, thinning,  proper  selection  of  replanting 
stock  and  all  of  these  things.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  at  all  in  here,  not  even 
in  the  park  let  alone  on  the  adjacent  lands 
we  were  talking  of  just  a  minute  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Those  things  are  clearly 
spelled  out  under  the  Crown  Timber  Act. 
When  they  submit  to  us  their  management 
plans,  then  we  apply  the  restrictions  to  which 
you  refer,  as  we  do  to  any  company. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  but  it's  entirely  different. 
Under  the  Crown  Timber  Act  your  ministry 
has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  all  of  these 
things.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  trans- 
ferring the  responsibility  for  proper  forest 
management  to  the  authority,  or  after  they 
have  harvested  the  resource  is  your  ministry 
going  to  go  in  and  rehabilitate  those  sites? 
That  is  what  the  Crown  Timber  Act  says. 

You  are  going  to  have  your  authority  con- 
tract out  the  work  for  harvesting,  sorting  and 
selling.  Then  when  they  get  all  finished,  if  I 
can  accept  your  statement  at  face  value,  you 
are  going  to  send  people  in  from  your  minis- 
try to  rehabilitate  those  sites. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Here  comes  the  answer 
by  pony  express. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  says  play  dumb. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Don't  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  has  just  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reference 
to  forestry  in  that  section- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Do  you  mean  forestry  as  we 
know  it  outside  the  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —takes  in  silviculture, 
regeneration,  pruning  and  thinning. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  that's  done  by  your 
ministry,  you  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  it's  done  by  the 
authority.  It's  spelled  out  right  here. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  No  it  isn't.  It's  done  by  your 
ministry.  Under  the  Crown  Timber  Act  it  is 
done  by  your  ministry;  that  is  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  spelled  out  right 
here. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  says,  "Subject  to  the  Crown 
Timber  Act,  to  harvest,"  etc. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Right.  As  it's  done  any- 
where else  in  the  province.  Anywhere  else 
it's  done  the  same  way;  the  same  things 
will  apply.  There  is  nothing  different. 

Mr.  Stokes:  So  you  are  going  to  go  in  and 
rehabilitate  the  sites? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  With  their  co-opera- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  4.  The  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  have 
the  minister  directly  controlling  the  author- 
ity and  telling  them  what  they  can  and  can't 
do.  "The  authority  is  responsible  to  and  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  minis- 
ter .  .  ."  and  then  in  sections  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
we  lay  down  three  specifics,  putting  them 
directly  under  the  thumb  and  the  control  of 
the  minister.  Again  we  see  that  there  really 
is  very  little  or  no  purpose  to  this  bill  as 
such. 

In  section  (b)  relating  to  the  general  re- 
quirements for  which  the  authority  must 
answer  to  the  minister,  it  says:  "Social  objec- 
tives aimed  at  maintaining  or  improving  em- 
ployment levels  in  the  forest  .industry  .  .  ." 
I  suppose  that's  a  social  objective.  I  would 
have  thought  a  social  objective  also  would 
be  to  maintain,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
ecology  and  wilderness  aspect  of  Algonquin 
Park,  and  it's  rather  interesting  that  that  isn't 
one  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  minister  in 
this  section.  He  gets  to  that  in  section  11, 
of  course,  but  it's  interesting  that  when  he 
specifically  lays  down  what  the  authority 
must  answer  for,  that  particular  aspect  isn't 
also  a  concern  of  theirs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  he 
must  realize  this  authority  is  an  agency  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  there  has  to  be  that  kind 
of  control  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  The  control  that  will  by  administered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  to 
be  there  in  the  best  interests  of  the  park 
and  of  all  the  people.  This  authority  is  just 
operating  as   an  authority  and  is   an  agency 


of  Her  Majesty.  If  you  keep  it  in  that  con- 
text, then  it's  obvious  we  have  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  think  the  minister,  with  un- 
erring accuracy,  has  missed  the  point.  We 
don't  see  any  reason  for  the  necessity  of  this 
in  the  first  place.  And  from  what's  in  the 
bill  and  your  responses,  you  obviously  don't 
have  any  reason  for  it  either,  other  than  to 
provide  a  scapegoat  for  those  people  who  are 
going  to  complain  about  the  operations  in  the 
park. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  9  carry? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Will  the  minister  accept  an 
addition  to  this  section  which  would  read, 
say,  "in  keeping  with  the  overall  objective 
of  the  province  for  good  silvicultural  and 
forest  management  practices"?  Nowhere  does 
this  bill  even  make  a  vague  reference  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Say  that  again. 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  keeping  with  good  silvi- 
cultural  and  forest  management  practices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You'd  better  get  a 
better  word  than  "good". 

An  hon.  member:  Acceptable. 

Mr.  Stokes:  "Acceptable"  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  will  stand  up  in 
court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There's  not  a  lawyer 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  don't  want  any  part  of 
this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  legal  people  tell 
me  the  Crown  Timber  Act  clearly  spells  out 
what  are  good  silvicultural  practices.  If  those 
are  followed,  and  they  will  be  because  it's 
spelled  out  here  that  they  must  comply  with 
the  Crown  Timber  Act,  there  is  little  value 
repeating  it  in  this  Act  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  just  that  you  are  dealing 
with  tiie  values  that  are  contained  in  a  prov- 
incial park  where  everybody  is  pretty  up- 
tight. Well,  I  am  not  saying  everybody;  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  there 
should  be  additional  safeguards  in  the  orderly 
exploitation  of  wood  fibre  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  park  as  opposed  to  an  area  that's 
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specifically   designed    for   the   expectation    of 
wood  fibre  as  a  crop. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  set  up  a  provincial 
park  didn't  envisage  that  as  a  prime  source 
of  wood  fibre.  But  if  it's  necessary  to  sustain 
industries  on  the  periphery  of  the  park,  be- 
cause those  values  aren't  available  elsewhere, 
I  think  that  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  have 
some  mention  made  of  it  in  this  Bill  155 
setting  up  the  Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 
We  should  at  least  give  a  couple  of  words 
to  the  overall  aims  and  objectives  of  your 
park  classification  right  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
see  no  necessity  of  adding  something  that 
would  be  repetitious  or  maybe— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Repetitious?  Show  me  where 
it  appears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  in  the  Crown  Tim- 
ber Act. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  not  in  this  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  is  here.  It  says  "sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  Timber  Act." 

Mr.  Stokes:  This  is  the  first  time  that  you 
have  ever  had  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
authorizes  specifically  the  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber within  the  confines  of  any  provincial 
park.  Now  I  am  not  saying  it  doesn't  go  on  in 
other  provincial  parks.  It  goes  on  in  Lake 
Superior  Park.  It  did,  until  very  recendy,  go 
on  in  Quetico  Park. 

But  here  you  are  talking  about  the  mul- 
tiple-use concept,  that  on  the  advice  of  an 
advisory  committee  you  go  ahead  and  do  a 
minimum  of  cutting  in  a  park.  This  is  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have  ever 
known  where  you  actually  call  for  the  har- 
vesting of  timber  in  a  provincial  park. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  you  give  us  these 
kind  of  safeguards  so  that  they  will  treat  it 
in  a  very  special  way;  so  that  it's  a  policy 
that  is  a  departure  from  anything  that  has 
gone  on  before. 

We  realize  that  Algonquin  Park  is  some- 
thing that  everybody  looks  to  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  recreational  assets  that  we  have 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  All  I  am  asking 
the  minister  and  his  ministry  is  to  accept  it 
for  what  it  really  is.  You  have  already  de- 
signated it  as  a  multi-purpose  resource.  All 
I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  orderly  exportation 
of  the  resource,  as  you  call  it,  that  you  build 
in  safeguards,  so  that  five,  10  years  from  now, 
they   will   say:   "Well  they  had  in  mind  so 


and  so,  and  by  gosh  we  had  better  live  up 
to  that  directive." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  member  hit  on  a  point  that's  in  sub- 
section (3)  of  section  11.  If  you  will  read  that 
section,  I  think  you  will  see  that  fulfils  your 
requirement  in  looking  after- 
Mr.  Reid:  Oh,  it  doesn't  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —the  aesthetics.  Then' 
is  full  regard  for  the  aesthetics,  the  ecology 
and  other  qualities  of  park  environment. 
That's  carefully  spelled  out  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  that  subsection  (3)  of  section 
11? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  subsection  (3)  of 
section  11. 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
it.  All  it  makes  is  a  reference  to  the  master 
plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  is  in  the  master  plan. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  know,  but  who  is  going  to 
look  at  the  master  plan  five  years  from  now  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Well  now  wait  a  minute; 
now  just  hold  on,  stop  right  there.  That  mas- 
ter plan  was  a  lot  of  work.  Seven  or  eicht 
years  of  work  went  into  that;  a  lot  of  public 
involvement,  many  meetings,  reviews.  That 
is  the  bible  for  Algonquin  Park,  and  let's 
not  forget  that.  Let's  not  treat  this  lightly. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Until  there  is  a  change  in 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  that  will  be  the 
same  thing  for  every  provincial  park. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  I  just  hope  we  are  not 
back  here  two  or  three  years  from  now  si\- 
ing:  "Had  you  put  that  in  the  legislation"- 

Mr.  Reid:  When  I  am  minister,  I  will. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sounds  like  a  reasonable 

safeguard. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  think  it  is  too  much 
to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Are  you  making  prom- 
ises? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  9  carried? 

Mr.  Reid:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 9  please  say  "aye." 
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All  opposed  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  10;  the  member  for 
Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  minister,  in  his  wild  imaginings, 
can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extraprovincial 
powers  and  rights  that  he  envisages  this 
Algonquin  authority  might  have?  Just  what 
are  you  talking  about  and  what  do  you  have 
in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:    What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  Reid:  Section  10.  We're  going  at 
them  one  by  one.    The  next  one  will  be  11. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    It's  the  one  after  9. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  "The  powers  of  a  natural 
person."  That  really  is  quite  an  amazing  feat 
of  the  Legislature.  Perhaps  we  could  do 
something  for  the  policy  minister  in  that 
regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  is  a  legal  term, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  provides  assurance  to  the 
commercial  community  that  it  can  deal  with 
the  authority  without  being  inhiibted  by  a 
swamp  of  legal  rules  related  to  the  capacity 
and  the  power  of  the  corporation  to  act.  I 
think,  as  an  example,  the  authority  may  have 
to  sue  in  court  in  another  province  or  terri- 
tory to  recover  a  debt  or  to  enforce  some 
obligation,  and  under  this  section  they  are 
able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  do  the  people  in  the 
authority  need  these  powers?  It  says  "capac- 
ity of  a  natural  person"  and  powers  to  act 
outside  of  Ontario.  If  their  responsibilities, 
as  outlined  by  this  Act,  are  confined  specific- 
ally to  Algonquin  Park  and  certain  restricted 
areas  on  the  periphery  of  the  park,  why  do 
they  need  these  additional  powers,  except 
extraprovincial  powers  and  rights?  What's 
the  need  for  these  extra  rights  and  extra 
powers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  a  safeguard,  really, 
for  the  community. 

Mr.  Stokes:  For  what?  How  do  you  en- 
visage they'll  ever  need  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  case  they're  involved 
with  some  jurisdiction  and  have  to  go  to 
another  court.  Maybe  they  have  to  go  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  something  that  they've 


done,  something  that  they've  bought  or  some- 
thing they've  engaged  in.  There  could  be  all 
kinds  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Good:   Read  the  note. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  may  have  to  go 
to  Quebec  and  bring  them  back  or  some- 
thing.   It's  just  a  safeguard,  really. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  no  legal  beagle  but  I've 
never  heard  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:    No,  I'm  not  either. 

Mr.  Reid:  Perhaps  the  minister  could  inter- 
pret subsection  (2)  then?    It  says: 

No  act  of  the  authority  and  no  transfer 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  or  by  the 
authority  is  invalid  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  authority  was  without  capacity  or 
power  to  do  such  act  or  make  or  receive 
such  transfer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  McRuer  said  at  one  point 
that  we  should  frame  our  laws  so  they're 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  common  layman, 
so  that  he  can  pick  up  a  piece  of  legislation 
and  understand  what  it  means.  Does  the 
minister  know  what  that  means? 

An  hon.  member:  The  chairman  will  inter- 
pret for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes.  This  bill  makes  it 
very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  community  that  there  are  no 
stumbling  blocks  when  they  deal  with  the 
authority.  It  gives  them  a  little  more  teeth. 
It  spells  out  all  the  legal  problems  that  may 
come  up  for  the  authority. 

Mr.  Reid:  Obviously  the  minister  is  as 
vague  about  this  as  I  am.  Are  you  trying 
to  tell  me  that  what  we're  doing  in  sub- 
section 2  of  section  10  is  saying,  "even  if 
the  authority  didn't  have  the  powers  when 
you  dealt  with  them,  they  have  them"?  That's 
the  way  it  reads. 

Mr.  Good:   That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  have  them  now. 
The  thing  is,  they're  set  up  as  a  legal  entity. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  if  I  can  read  plain  English 
it  says  that  the  authority  cannot  do  some- 
thing that's  invalid,  even  if  they  didn't  have 
the  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor-  Walkerville): 
Sure,  the  last  two  lines,  "the  authority  was 
without  capacity  or  power  to  do  such  act." 

Mr.  Reid:    I'm  sorry,  it  boggles  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Maeck:    That  doesn't  take  much. 

Mr.  Reid:  How  can  somebody  not  have 
the  power  to  do  something  and  yet  still  have 
the  power  to  do  it?  That's  what  you're  say- 
ing, in  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Come  on,  Jim,  explain 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  never  thought  I  would  ever 
see  the  day  when  I  would  want  to  have  a 
lawyer  in  trie  House. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  mean  you  cannot  come  to 
his  rescue,  Allan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  is  couched  in  legal 
language  and  I  am  assured  that  it  is  a  pro- 
tection for  the  business  community;  further 
than  that,  there  may  be  some  lawyers  that 
want  to  comment.  My  hon.  friend  here,  who 
is  a  QC,  may  want  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  mean  to 
belabour  this,  but  it  says:  "No  act  of  the 
authority  and  no  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property  to  or  by  the  authority  is  invalid"— 
all  right— "by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
authority  was  without  capacity  or  power  to 
do  such  act,  or  make  or  receive  such  trans- 
fer." How  can  the  authority  receive  property 
or  transfer  property  when  they  didn't  have 
the  power  to  transfer  or  to  receive  that 
property?  Does  it  make  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  bill  gives  them 
that  authority. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
speak  on  this  section,  at  least  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  reasoning,  I  think,  for  putting 
in  this  kind  of  a  saving  power  for  the  author- 
ity is  to  prevent  the  pleading  in  court  under 
any  claim  or  action  that  the  authority  was 
without  the  power  to  do  certain  things.  This 
bars  the  pleading,  in  other  words,  of  any 
defendant,  who  is  stopped  from  stating  that 
the  authority  did  not  have  the  power  to  do 
something.  The  end  result  is  that  a  case 
would  have  to  be  heard  on  its  merits,  and 
the  matter  of  constitutionality  or  the  lack  of 
authority  is  not  something  which  could 
otherwise  be  pleaded. 

Mr.  Good:  But  it  is  a  bad  section. 
Section  10  agreed  to. 
On  section  11: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  section  11  carried? 
Section  12? 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  haven't  done 
11  yet. 


Mr.  Chairman.  Well  I  said  "carried",  and 
nobody- 
Mr.  Reid:  That  was  section  10. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh  I  said  section  11  too 
and  went  on  to  12;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  I  will  go  back  to 
11. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  just  wonder  about  the  wording 
of  section  11.  It  says  the  minister  shall  pre- 
pare a  master  plan,  and  he  was  waving 
around  the  bible  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Are 
you  going  to  revise  the  plan  your  own  little 
self  and  come  up  with  something  else,  or  is 
that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  is  it  right  here, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  tabled  in  the  Legis- 
lature some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Reid:  Yes,  I  realize  that;  but  why 
does  it  say  "the  minister  shall  prepare"  when 
you  already  have  it  in  your  hot  little  hand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  As  I  pointed  out  to  you 
some  time  ago  this  can  be  reviewed  by  the 
parks  council. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  the  one  we  are  going  to 
operate  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes.  Every  five  years  a 
certain  section  can  be  changed  or  altered; 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  worded  that  way. 

Mr.  Reid:  On  subsection  (2)  then,  we  are 
talking  about  amending  it  again.  I  notice 
that  it  gives  the  minister  authority  to  amend 
the  Act  but  it  doesn't  give  the  authority  am 
authority  to  amend  the  Act;  which  may  be 
a  good  thing,  but  it  doesn't  even  give  them 
any  power  or  authority  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  amendments  to  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  this  is  set  up, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  overall  parks 
council.  They  will  be  doing  the  monitoring 
of  the  master  plan  and  the  implementation  of 
that  master  plan  by  the  ministry  and  by  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority.  So  I  would 
suspect  that  the  input  to  the  parks  council 
would  come  directly  from  the  authority  it- 
self and  funnel  up  that  way. 

Mr.  Reid:  So  we  are  back  to  square  one. 
This  authority  is  only  going  to  manage  the 
selling  and  harvesting  of  the  lots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  that  is  what  the 
terms  of  reference  are  for. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  right,  and  that's  a  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Section  11  carried? 

All  those  in  favour  of  section  11  please 
say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  11  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  back 
again  to  something  we  have  already  talked 
about,  the  cost.  I  notice  we  are  talking  about 
grants  and  loans  to  the  authority.  Are  we 
envisaging  seed  money  to  set  the  authority 
up  to  begin  with  and  then  loaning  them 
money  from  there  on  for  ever  and  ever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  may  well  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  will  want  the  authority 
to  do  certain  work  beyond  and  above  their 
harvesting  operations,  in  which  case  we 
would  pay  them  a  grant;  or  it  may  well  be 
they  will  be  borrowing  money. 

This  allows  us  to  loan  them  money  to  get 
them  operational,  and  this  will  take  time  to 
establish.  I  don't  see  the  authority  going  into 
operation  tomorrow  morning,  it  is  going  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  can  see  loans  being  a  very 
real  and  valid  part  of  section  12;  but  if  it's 
going  to  be  self-liquidating  and  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  why  do  you  give  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  may  be,  as  I 
said,  things  arise,  or  actions  that  we  want 
the  authority  to  take  in  Algonquin  Park  that 
we  can't  work  any  other  way.  The  best  we 
could  do  would  be  to  pay  them  a  grant  and 
ask  them  to  do  that  particular  job. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  not  within  their  terms  of 
reference. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  12  carry? 
Section   12  agreed  to. 
On  section   13: 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  one  point  on  section 
13,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  on  subsection 
(3).  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  the 
minister  to  have  the  word  "chartered"  put  in 
front  of  the  word  "bank"  in  the  second  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I  accept  that. 
Would  you  add  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes:  "The  authority  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  minister,  maintain 
in  its  name  one  or  more  accounts  in  any 
chartered  bank  or  trust  company  company." 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I'll  accept  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  that  by  motion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  guess  to  do  it  legally  and 
right,  we  had  better  have  a  motion  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  that  the  word 
"chartered"  be  added  before  the  word  "bank" 
in  subsection  (3)  of  section  13. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  section  13  agreed  to 
then? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  wait  a  minute.  On  sub- 
section (2)  of  section  13: 

The  authority  may  temporarily  invest 
any  surplus  moneys  not  immediately  re- 
quired for  its  object  in  any  securities 
issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  any 
other  province  of  Canada,  or  Canada. 

If  you  say  we're  not  in  the  business  of 
making  a  profit,  how  do  you  rationalize  that 
with  subsection  (2)  of  section  13?  What  do 
you  see  surplus  moneys  as  being? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  envision  they  will 
operate  on  the  market  demand.  I  don't  think 
that  because  they're  operating  extremely 
efficiently  and  they  do  lower  their  cost,  that 
that  cost  necessarily  be  borne  or  passed  on 
to  the  industries  in  the  area. 

In  other  words,  they  shouldn't  be  getting 
cheap  wood  because  the  authority  is  so  effi- 
cient. They  should  be  maintaining  a  fair 
market  price  for  the  commodity  that  comes 
out  of  there.  This  could  well  generate  a  sur- 
plus, if  they're  operating  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture and  competing  with  the  other  140  in- 
dustries in  the  area.  There  may  be  funds 
accrue  from  that  differential.  It  will  come 
from  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right.  As  a  result  of  the 
harvesting  operations— sorting  and  selling 
within  the  park— do  you  see  any  possibility 
of  your  authority  setting  the  price  that  the 
purchaser,  or  the  user,  or  the  processor  of 
that  wood  will  pay  that  may  detrimentally 
affect  the  ability  of  other  users  outside  of  the 
park? 

I'm  sure  you  have  volume  agreements. 
You  have  licences  that  are  in  effect  outside 
of  the  park.  There  are  many  wood-using  in- 
dustries that  purchase  timber  from  private 
lands;  not  as  much  as  we  would  hope,  but 
there  are  a  certain  amount.  How  do  you  see 
the    price-setting    policies    of    the    authority 
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affecting  those  operations  that  are  carried 
within  the  periphery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  a  moment  ago,  tnat  I  don't 
think  that  if  the  authority  is  operating  so  effi- 
ciently that  it  maybe  could  produce,  say,  pulp- 
wood  or  veneer  bolts  at  a  very  modest  price, 
that  should  be  passed  on  to  those  industries, 
because  then  there  would  be  unfair  competi- 
tion, really,  at  the  expense  of  the  authority. 
I  think  the  authority  will  have  to  look  at  the 
overall  region  and  see  what  hardwood  bolts 
are  selling  for  per  cunit,  and  maintain  that 
present  structure  and  that  present  price  level. 
I  don't  think  they  should  be  underselling. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Because  you  could,  inadver- 
tently, be  putting  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  exactly  right; 
putting  them  out  of  business.  This  is  where  a 
surplus  may  accrue,  and  hopefully  will. 

Section  13,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  on  any  other 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  some  on  section  18. 
Sections  14  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  18: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  just  one  question  of  the  minister. 

Section  18  deals  with  the  Provincial  Audi- 
tor auditing  the  books  of  the  authority  and 
presenting  his  report  to  the  minister  and  to 
the  authority.  Does  this  preclude  or  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  Provincial  Auditor 
reporting  to  the  assembly  through  his  general 
report,  and  thence  to  the  public  accounts 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  would  take  the  normal  steps.  We 
would  set  up  the  Provincial  Auditor  to  do  that 
audit.  That  report,  of  course,  would  be  tabled 
through  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  so 
it  would  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  public  accounts  committee 
could  examine  it  too. 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

On  section  19: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  in  his  statement 
this  afternoon  said  that  all  present  licences 
within  the  park  will  be  cancelled  and  sub- 
stituted for  by  volume  agreements.  Now  in 
section  19  the  minister  says  that  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  Council  may,  by  order  in 
council,  terminate  any  licence  heretofore 
granted  under  the  Crown  Timber  Act. 

Now  there  is  a  conflict  in  what  is  said  in 
the  Act  and  what  the  minister  assured  us  of 
this  afternoon.  What  is  the  status  of  present 
licences  within  the  park?  I  understand  that 
some  of  them  have  a  year  to  go,  some  two 
years;  I  don't  know  of  any  that  are  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  that.  Does  this 
mean  that  with  the  passage  of  this  Act— well, 
obviously  it  doesn't,  because  it  says  "may" 
rather  than  "will,"  as  was  stated  by  the 
minister  earlier  today. 

Is  there  not  a  conflict  in  what  the  minister 
promised  us  in  his  windup  remarks  on  second 
reading  and  what  is  actually  contained  here? 
It's  a  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  when  in  fact  we  have 
had  an  assurance  from  the  minister  that  all 
present  licences  will  be  cancelled.  It  doesn't 
say  anything  about  letting  them  run  to  the 
end  of  their  normal  life.  Would  the  minister 
care  to  elaborate  on  what  he  said  this  after- 
noon and  what  is  actually  contained  in  this 
section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are,  as  I  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  18  com- 
panies that  hold  licences  in  the  park  itself. 
As  I  pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
we  have  extended  the  licence  period  on  some 
of  those.  They  are  on  an  annual  basis,  so  it 
wasn't  a  real  problem.  Many  of  them  ter- 
minate on  March  31,  1975;  this  Act  will  just 
save  us  making  all  the  orders  in  council  and 
cancelling  all  those  licences  in  that  manner. 
We  can  do  it  by  a  section  of  the  Act,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  section,  to  do  it 
with  one  fell  swoop.  So  they  all  go  at  the 
same  time.  A  notice  goes  out  to  the  licensee 
and  the  holder  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  happens,  then,  with  re- 
gard to  those  licences  that  may  expire,  NU 
in  March  of  1975,  as  opposed  to  those  which 
may  run  for  a  longer  period  of  time?  Aren't 
you  going  to*  be  in  a  position  where  it  would 
appear  that  you  are  discriminating  against 
certain  companies  by  substituting  a  volume 
agreement  in  place  of  a  licence,  until  you 
reach  the  time  when  all  of  the  licences  that 
are  presently  held  in  the  park  reach  their 
expiry  date? 

There  is  a  discretionary  power  left  with  the 
minister.    There's  nothing  that  says  you  can 
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renew  them,  but  the  assurance  you  gave  this 
afternoon  was  that  they  woula  all  be  can- 
celled. Now  there  is  some  indication  that 
you  are  going  to  let  them  run  out  to  their 
full  time  or  their  expiry  dates.  So  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  know  just  what  your 
intentions  are  in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  cancels  all  those  licences. 
There  is  no  further  extension  after  March  31 
on  those  18  licences.  As  I  pointed  out,  many 
of  them  expire  on  March  31.  There  are  some 
that  go  to  1976;  one  or  two  go  to  1981;  but 
95  per  cent  of  them  expire  on  March  31.  So 
they  will  all  go,  regardless  of  when— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  don't  you  say  "will" 
instead  of  "may"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:    We  could  put  "will." 

Mr.  Stokes:    "May"  is  discretionary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes.  "Will"  makes  it 
stronger;  we'll  do  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  don't  you  change  it  to 
"will"  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'd  be  glad  to  take  your 
recommendation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  that  the  word 
"may"  in  line  4  of  subsection  (1)  of  section 
19  be  changed  to  "will." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on 
section  19? 

Mr.  Stokes:  On  subsection  (4)  of  section 
19,  who  will  draw  up  the  management  plan? 
Will  this  be  done  by  the  ministry? 

I  can  readily  appreciate  that  just  because 
you  have  a  master  plan  there  it  wouldn't 
cover  every  eventuality  in  the  park.  Say  you 
had  a  budworm  infestation  as  you've  had 
this  past  year  or  two  with  regard  to  jackpine. 
Obviously  the  minister  himself  wouldn't  be 
in  a  position  to  monitor  this  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  but  somebody  who  is  directly  involved 
in  the  park  on  a  regular  basis  might  see  that 
some  kind  of  therapeutic  or  cosmetic  treat- 
ment might  be  necessary. 

Who  is  going  to  set  up  the  management 
plans  to  cover  any  eventuality  within  the 
park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
authority  would  be  responsible  for  setting  up 
that  management  plan,  of  course.  It  would 
then  be  approved  by  the  minister  as  to  the 


Crown  Timber  Act,  as  to  the  Algoniquin  Park 
master  plan  and  any  of  the  things  that  you 
point  out— infestation  from  disease  or  some- 
thing that  may  require  some  changes  in  the 
plan.  So  they  would  prepare  the  initial  plan, 
and  then  it  is  approved  by  ministry  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comment  on  sec- 
tion 19? 

Section  19,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  20: 

Mr.  Reid:   Section  20. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  20  con- 
tinues the  vagueness  of  the  bill.  Does  the 
minister  have  any  idea  when  the  bill  might 
go  into  effect?  Is  the  reason  it  is  not  being 
proclaimed  immediately  because  he  hasn't 
appointed  the  authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  searching  for 
the  people  for  the  authority,  and  we  are 
shooting  for  a  target  of  April  1,  1975.  But 
it  will  be  proclaimed  in  plenty  of  time  for 
us  to  cancel  licences  and  to  start  the  opera- 
tion moving  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Shall  section  20  carry? 

Section  20  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Shall  section  21   carry? 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  reported? 

Bill  155,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  reports  one  bill  with 
certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Does  the 
minister  have  any  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
intend  to.  I  could  briefly  outline  the  main 
purposes  of  this  bill.  The  first  purpose  is  to 
transfer  the  provisions  establishing  trie  family 
benefits  board  of  review  to  this  Act  from  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  and  to  change  its  name 
to  the  social  assistance  review  board.  Four 
Acts  will  be  administered  under  this  board, 
the  Family  Benefits  Act,  the  General  Wel- 
fare Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Act  and  the  Ontario  Guaranteed  Annual 
Income  Act  of  1974. 

Another  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
enable  the  board  to  pay  expenses  of  parties 
or  witnesses  to  a  hearing  in  case  of  financial 
hardship.  This  will  apply  mainly  in  remote 
areas  of  northern  Ontario  or  eastern  Ontario 
or  any  part  of  Ontario  where  the  appellants 
may  have  to  travel  some  distance.  This  was 
requested  during  the  estimates  and  on  an- 
other occasion. 

The  third  provision  will  authorize  the 
delegation  of  statutory  powers  and  duties 
pursuant  to  written  appointment  by  the 
minister. 

The  fourth  main  provision  will  provide 
qualified  immunity  from  civil  suit  for  indi- 
vidual employees  of  the  ministry,  which  I 
understand  is  the  practice  in  many  other 
Acts.  Those  are  the  main  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
just  a  couple  of  points  in  the  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  and  some  suggestions  for  im- 
provements I'd  like  to  make  which  the  minis- 
ter might  wish  to  consider. 

Our  main  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
items  set  out  in  section  6,  whereby  in  effect 
there  is  a  new  section  7c  added  to  the  Act. 
In  section  7c  confirmation  is  made  that  the 
hearings  of  this  new  board  are  going  to  be 
in  camera.  I  think  there  are  some  very 
strong  reservations,  at  least  as  they  have  been 
expressed  to  the  opposition,  among  certain 
low-in  -ome  groups  that  the  in-camera  provi- 
sion should  not  be  a  mandatory  one.  We 
think  that  the  bill  would  be  improved  if  the 
minister  considered  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  an  appeal  to  be  heard  in  public 
if  the  recipient  applicant  requested  that  that 
should  take  place. 


In  the  amendments  made  to  the  Family 
Benefits  Act  there  is  assistance  extended  now 
to  an  applicant  during  the  period  of  time 
needed  for  the  board  to  complete  the  review 
and  render  its  decision.  Now,  in  this  matter 
the  board  has  complete  discretion,  and  the 
applicant  really  could  be  put  to  a  serious  dis- 
advantage if  he  or  she  faces  the  prospeet  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  support  that  ha* 
already  been  received  from  the  statutory 
provisions  that  have  existed  for  that  person. 
The  board  has  up  to  40  days  to  hear  an 
appeal  and  one  would  think  that  it  would 
usually  take  one  or  two  weeks  to  give  its 
decision.  As  a  result,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  minister  might  well  consider  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  continuation  of 
assistance  mandatory  during  the  period  of  the 
time  that  the  board  is  considering  the  cast 
and  rendering  its  judgement. 

This  assistance,  of  course,  might  be  com- 
sidered  to  be  recoverable  if  the  board  in  its 
decision  upholds  the  director,  depending  on 
the  reasons  for  the  director's  cutting  off  of 
assistance  or  for  making  certain  changes.  But 
I  think  there  might  be  some  value  in  con- 
sidering that  the  persons  who  are  appealing 
it,  when  their  benefits  have  been  cut  of!. 
perhaps  should  have  the  onus  reversed.  In 
other  words,  they  should  be  able  to  continue 
to  receive  certain  benefits  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  appeal  decision  comes  down.  It  is 
true  we  might  not  in  fact  recover  those  b< 
fits,  but  I  think  that  some  thought  might  1  ■< 
given  to  the  proposition  that  the  persons 
who  are  appealing  and  doing  so  in  good 
conscience  and  for  valid  reasons  should  be 
able  to  receive  assistance,  at  least  to  th< 
time  that  the  decision   is  made. 

Another  item  that  we  had  considered  fan 
reviewing  this  bill  earlier  on  is  that  the 
applicant  should  have  access  to  the  appeal 
records,  so  that  he  or  she  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  how  the  board  has  dis- 
posed of  similar  cases.  It  might  indeed  be 
worthwhile  for  the  ministry  to  keep  on  hand, 
or  at  least  available  to  applicants— or  to  per- 
haps their  solicitors  or  indeed  to  members 
of  the  House— a  framework  of  decisions  that 
were  made  by  the  hoard,  so  that  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  take  a  look  at  how  i  simi- 
lar case  might  have  been  decided. 

Of  course,  it's  quite  true  that  in  circum- 
stances like  this  each  case  is  based 
much  on  its  merits  and  I  don't  think  we  want 
to  get  into  a  stare  decisis  situation  wherein 
we  feel  bound  by  a  decision  made  on  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  similar  case  but  which 
really  might  have  some  quite  different  asp 
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to  it.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  worth- 
while if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  having 
some  availability  of  reported  decisions— not 
reported  as  to  name  necessarily,  but  reported 
just  as  to  general  circumstance.  If  that  were 
the  case  then  we  might  at  least  build  up  an 
available  group  of  cases  or  of  decisions  which 
would  lead  the  applicants  to  come  to  some 
conclusions  as  to  whether  their  application 
would  be  worthwhile  or  likely  to  succeed. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
transcript.  Now,  under  section  7c(4),  the  bill 
does  allow  oral  evidence  to  be  recorded  either 
by  notes  or  by  transcript  or  other  means 
directed  by  the  board  itself,  presumably 
through  a  voice  recorder,  for  example.  There 
is,  however,  no  provision  that  the  transcript 
of  a  hearing  should  be  furnished  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant.  I  would  think  that  if 
a  transcript  were  wanted  by  an  applicant, 
then  that  transcript  should  at  least  be  avail- 
able on  request. 

I  agree  that  it  is  in  most  cases  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  have  transcripts  provided  auto- 
matically; they  usually  are  rather  expensive 
to  take.  But  at  least  some  record  of  the  notes 
should  I  think  be  available  to  the  person  who 
is  an  applicant  if  that  person  requests  it.  I 
also  feel  that  the  availability  of  that  tran- 
script should  be  clearly  spelled  out,  pref- 
erably in  the  Act,  so  that  anyone  looking 
to  see  what  his  or  her  rights  may  be  by 
referring  to  the  statute  will  know  that  this 
is  available  should  it  be  asked  for. 

We  must  after  all  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  perhaps  likely  to  be  dealing  with 
persons  whose  general  knowledge  of  the  law 
that  we  are  all  presumed  to  have  may  be 
at  best  a  little  spotty.  As  a  result,  I  would 
think,  if  we  spelled  out  this  item,  we  would 
be  doing  a  service  to  persons  who  might  be 
looking  particularly  to  this  Act  and  not  know 
the  general  terms  as  to  what  may  or  may  not 
be  available  to  them. 

Of  course  if  a  transcript  of  proceedings  is 
provided,  the  applicant  must  ordinarily  pay 
for  it.  I  would  suggest  that  in  circumstances 
such  as  this  we  can  afford  the  cost  of  the 
person  requesting  it  to  be  covered  by  the 
ministry,  and  that  such  a  transcript,  if  re- 
quested, or  a  copy  of  the  notes  or  summary, 
would  be  made  at  no  expense  to  the  person 
who  is  applying. 

Those  are  my  comments,  basically,  with 
respect  to  the  items  raised  in  section  6.  As 
the  minister  had  suggested  in  his  opening 
remarks,  there  are  some  other  amendments 
which   deal   with   those   four   points   that   he 


raised.  We  are  prepared  to  support  them  and 
accept  their  inclusion  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
comments  that  I  made  with  respect  to  the 
items  raised  in  section  6  may  be  of  some  use 
to  the  minister  as  we  proceed  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  major  principle  or 
change  involved  in  this  bill  is  the  change 
from  the  board  of  review  under  the  Family 
Benefits  Act,  which  now  becomes  the  social 
assistance  review  board  in  this  Act  to  amend 
the  Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 

The  problem  here  is  that  all  the  minister 
has  done  is  to  change  the  name,  virtually, 
and  this  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  There 
certainly  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  review 
board  itself,  and  this  was  a  real  opportunity 
to  come  in  and  really  make  some  meaningful 
changes  in  the  review  board  itself.  Changes 
are  certainly  overdue.  In  the  1972-1973  board 
of  review  annual  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  it  was  re- 
ported that  of  the  1,791  appeal  cases  decided, 
71  per  cent  of  them  were  denied.  If  we  have 
this  many  cases  going  to  appeal  and  71  per 
cent  of  them  are  denied,  it  gives  me  some 
suspicion  that  the  review  board  was  not 
operating  in  a  way  in  which  the  clients  were 
best  served.  Only  24.2  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
peals were  granted  in  full  and  another  4.8 
per  cent  granted  in  part.  Here  again,  as  I 
say,  that  causes  some  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  who  the  review  board  is  serving.  We 
have  an  opportunity  in  this  bill,  when  we 
change  the  name  and  bring  this  same  review 
board  to  cover  three  other  review  boards,  to 
have  a  change  in  the  review  board  itself. 

The  members,  the  chairman  and  the  vice- 
chairman  in  this  renamed  board  are  presently 
those  people  who  are  already  in  office  and 
they'll  continue  in  that  office  until  their 
normal  term  expires.  So  they're  making  no 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  board  in 
this  name  change,  and  this  would  be  the 
opportunity  to  have  done  it. 

In  the  Swadron  task  force  report  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents, Swadron  speaks  directly  to  the  review 
board  and  what  it  should  be  doing.  Swadron 
recommends  directly  that  the  review  board 
be  replaced  by  an  independent  board  of 
review,  capable  of  functioning  swiftly,  estab- 
lished on  a  regional  basis.  The  minister  has 
totally  rejected  this  concept. 

If  he  is  going  to  establish  review  boards 
on  a  regional  basis,  he  certainly  hasn't  built 
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it  into  the  legislation  here.  There's  nothing 
ia  this  bill  that  provides  a  regional  basis  for 
the  review  boards,  which  by  itself  would 
have  helped  to  guarantee  a  swifter  function- 
ing of  the  review  boards.  With  the  members 
still  all  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or in  Council  and  the  old  members  of  the 
review  board  just  continued  on,  one  really 
Inis  some  doubts  about  the  independence  of 
this  board. 

One  other  thing  in  the  bill,  with  respect 
to  the  board,  is  that  one  man  or  one  woman 
can*  form  the  review  board  and  conduct  a 
hearing  and  therefore,  in  effect— because  that 
person  must  be  present  whenever  that  de- 
cision is  made  and  no  one  else  can  really 
have  a  solid  input  on  the  decision— is  going 
to  be  the  person  making  the  major  decision. 
This  can  be  as  few  as  one  person.  Only  one 
person  is  required  as  the  quorum  for  the  new, 
revised  review  board.  There  should  at  least 
be  two  persons,  and  that  too  should  be  writ- 
ten into  the  legislation,  so  that  we  would 
have  more  than  one  person  having  the  major 
input  on  the  decision. 

When  you  look  at  some  of  the  other 
review  boards  that  have  occurred  around  the 
country  and  see  the  way  those  review  boards 
are  set  up,  you  realize  just  how  poor  a  job, 
or  how  no  job  has  been  done  at  all  in  having 
a  look  at  and  revising  this  new  review  board. 

In  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  the  review 
board  there  is  a  welfare  advisory  group  com- 
posed of  Indians,  Metis  and  welfare  rights 
groups.  One  of  their  tasks,  as  well  as  advis- 
ing the  ministry,  is  to  be  the  appeal  board. 
The  quorum  for  any  of  those  appeal  boards 
hearings  is  three— rather  than  being  as  low 
as  one  in  this  Act.  And  it  must  include  the 
chairman  or  the  vice-chairman. 

As  far  as  regionalizing  it,  appeals  are  often 
heard  right  in  the  community  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  homes  of  the  clients. 

Clients  there  are  being  encouraged  to 
enter  appeals  by  being  told  of  their  rights 
in  many  ways  by  provincial  and  municipal 
workers;  instructed  to  so  do.  A  pamphlet  is 
also  widely  distributed  by  the  welfare  ad- 
visory committee.  Needless  to  say,  since  this 
has  gone  into  effect  the  number  of  appeals 
has  dramatically  increased. 

As  opposed  to  the  71  per  cent  of  the 
cases  that  came  before  the  old  review  board 
in  Ontario  that  were  against  the  clients,  if 
you  like,  in  the  Manitoba  review  board  only 
30  per  cent  went  against  the  clients.  There 
was  a  larger  number  dismissed  than  was  the 
case    in    Ontario;    but    of    those    cases    that 


went  to  the  full  hearing,  only  30  per  cent 
of  them  went  against  the  client. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  composition  of  these 
review  boards,  in  comparison  with  Ontario, 
really  boggles  the  imagination.  We  could 
have  such  a  good  system  here  in  Ontario. 
They  have  taken  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  have  regionalized  it.  They  have 
broken  it  down  into  11  welfare  regions. 
Within  some  of  those  welfare  regions  they 
have  organized  local  units.  Here,  again,  on 
the  local  advisory  committee  there  are  nine 
people,  three  of  whom  function  as  the  local 
appeal  board. 

And  where  do  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  come  from?  They  are  set  up  to 
include,  by  a  formula,  elected  representatives 
of  the  community  at  large  and  representatives 
of  client  groups.  One  of  these  boards  has  em- 
ployed an  Indian  and  a  mothers'  allowance 
recipient.  Another  has  a  child  welfare  ward, 
who  is  now  presently  a  student.  Another  one 
has  yet  a  foster  mother. 

There  is  no  provision  at  all  in  the  regula- 
tions for  departmental  staff  to  be  members 
of  the  local  advisory  committee,  but  the  de- 
partment provides  to  those  committees  secre- 
tarial help  and  advisory  service  at  both  the 
local  advisory  committee  level  and  in  the 
regional  areas.  We  don't  have  anything  of 
that  type  here  in  this  legislation,  and  «re 
should  have.  This  was  the  opportunity  in  this 
bill  to  do  it. 

Another  point  badly  lacking  in  this  bill  and 
which  should  have  been  included,  is  the 
client  representative.  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  is  now  at  the  moment  trying 
this  in  Ontario;  it  is  a  little  too  new  to  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  successful.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  providing 
paid  advisory  help  to  those  people  appealing 
to  the  board.  That  is  their  sole  function;  to 
be  out  in  the  community  helping  the  clients 
prepare  their  cases. 

This  also  occurs  in  the  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan in  their  review  boards.  They  provide 
in  each  of  the  regional  areas  the  appointment 
of  an  advocate  with  complete  knowledge  of 
the  legislation  and  regulations;  because  that 
is  all  his  job  entails,  by  and  large.  He  is 
available  to  represent  any  client  who  is  un- 
able to  find  someone  to  present  his  case  and 
wishes  to  make  a  representation  on  his  behalf. 
This  is  particularly  important.  I  believe  that 
your  forms  have  been  simplified  a  bit,  but 
Swadron  in  his  report  has  a  word  to  say  on 
this.  "Without  legal  training,  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  applicant  or  recipient  has  little 
going  for  him  or  her  in  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  review  process." 
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Here  in  Saskatchewan  they  have  recog- 
nized that  a  review  process  may  be  a  little  bit 
complicated  and  in  each  region  they  have 
supplied  an  advocate  whose  only  job  is  make 
the  review  process  understandable  to  the 
client  appealing  and  to  help  present  that 
client's  case.  This  is  something  sadly  lacking 
here. 

We  have  some  doubts  about  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  method  of  doing 
it,  in  that  they  are  board  employees  and  get 
their  salary  from  that  source  and  see  them- 
selves as  such.  The  Saskatchewan  method  of 
appointing  an  advocate  in  the  region— and  he 
lives  in  that  region  and  so  on— appears  to  be 
a  slightly  better  system.  In  the  appointments 
of  advocates  to  represent  the  clients,  we 
would  prefer,  I  suppose,  an  advocate  chosen 
by  the  welfare  or  family  benefits  recipients  in 
the  area.  That  advocate  appointed  for  that 
area,  or  for  that  region,  by  those  groups  con- 
cerned would  receive  funding  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  on  a  set  formula 
provided  by  the  province.  This  should  be 
done  rather  than  have  the  advocate  appointed 
directly  from  the  ministry  to  those  regions, 
because  there  could  be  a  suggestion,  with 
time,  that  he  simply  becomes  another  minis- 
try official.  But  that  would  be  better  than 
none  at  all  and  this  bill  was  an  opportunity 
to  bring  that  into  effect. 

Also,  the  provincial  regulations  in  Saskat- 
chewan have  been  recently  amended  to  re- 
move the  prohibition  against  providing  as- 
sistance to  strikers  where  that  need  arises. 
They've  specifically  removed  the  prohibition 
against  that,  and  I  think  we  in  Ontario  could 
be  a  little  clearer  on  this  point.  Here  again, 
an  amending  Act  of  this  type  would  be  a 
proper  place  to  bring  it  in. 

One  or  two  other  small  points  about  the 
Act.  In  section  5  the  minister  clarifies  that 
items  such  as  food,  clothing  and  prosthetic 
appliances  may  be  included  in  the  purchases 
of  services  entered  into  by  the  ministry.  That 
is  a  clarifying  section,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  that  I  can  see  allows  specifically  for 
iin  appeal  before  the  review  board  if  the 
special  assistance  is  denied.  The  review 
board— unhappy  as  we  are  with  it  in  its 
present  form,  and  we  are  just  transferring  it 
over  to  the  new  name  in  its  old  form— should 
at  least  be  able  to  be  appealed  to  if  special 
assistance  such  as  that  brought  in  and  made 
clear  in  this  section  5  on  food,  clothing  and 
prosthetic  devices,  has  been  denied. 

So,  in  speaking  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'm  concerned  really  about  what  has  not 
been  done  more  than  with  what  is  actually 
in    the   bill.    In    setting   up   the   new   appeals 


board  this  bill  was  an  opportunity  to  ensure 
that  this  was  a  real  change  and  one  which 
served  the  clients  in  this  province.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not. 

We  would  certainly  agree  with  most  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  previous  speaker  with 
respect  to  giving  to  the  recipient  informa- 
tion and  facts  recorded  at  the  board  of  re- 
view. 

And  we  are  in  favour  of  subsection  7  of 
the  new  section  7c.  It's  one  which  has  been 
pressed  for  for  some  time  by  the  spokesman 
of  our  party  in  these  matters,  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel).  Where  a  request 
for  a  hearing  has  been  made  and  the  board 
of  review  is  satisfied  that  there  may  be  finan- 
cial hardship  in  attending  a  board  hearing, 
although  we  might  go  to  the  Manitoba  situa- 
tion where  board  hearings  are  held  right  in 
the  client's  homes,  the  board  may  pay  part 
of  your  witnesses'  travelling  and  living  ex- 
penses necessary  to  attend  that  hearing. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  having  now 
made  that  amendment  to  the  Act,  which  is 
a  step  forward,  you  don't  make  it  much  more 
strongly  than  that.  The  board,  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that  there  may  be  financial 
difficulties,  that  particular  "may"  should  be 
changed  to  "shall."  If  they  have  determined 
that  there  may  be  some  financial  difficulties, 
then  surely  it's  incumbent  on  the  board  to 
pay,  and  not  have  discretion  at  that  point. 
The  board  cannot  then  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to. 

And  the  second  "may"  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  changed  to  a  "shall." 

Having  determined  that  there  may  be 
financial  difficulties,  the  board  shall  pay 
the  party's  or  the  witnesses'  travelling  and 
living  expenses  before  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  mainly  disappointed  in 
this  bill  in  that  so  much  could  have  been 
done  in  a  bill  dealing  with  a  board  of  review; 
and  that  has  not  been  done  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  intend  to  make 
lengthy  comments  concerning  the  bill.  But 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  minister 
one  item  concerning  the  bill  that  does  dis- 
turb me  a  bit.  That  is,  we  all  agree  with  the 
change  of  the  name  from  "family  benefits" 
to  "social  assistance,"  because  I  think  the 
connotation  of  social  assistance  covers  a 
wider  range  of  assistance  programmes  than 
only  family  benefits. 
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But  I  don't  understand  why  the  minister 
wouldn't  sort  of  follow  the  approach  used 
by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
in  appointing  boards  on  the  local  level.  An 
individual  who  has  a  grievance  with  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and 
wishing  to  appeal  the  original  decision,  does 
normally  have  his  appeal  heard  right  in  the 
community.  To  me,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem for  the  minister  to  set  up  appeal  boards 
in  the  large  urban  areas  so  that  your  officials 
wouldn't  have  to  be  travelling  throughout 
the  province. 

For  example,  my  own  community  could 
have  an  appeal  tribunal  or  an  appeal  board 
set  up  right  in  its  community.  Setting  one 
up  like  that  would  do  away  with  the  need 
for  the  individual  who  has  the  appeal  in 
front  of  the  review  board  to  travel  any  dis- 
tance at  all.  He  could  be  heard  by  the  review 
board  right  in  his  own  community;  he  would 
be  at  home.  I  would  think  that  he  would  be 
a  little  more  at  ease  in  his  own  community; 
rather  than  having  to  travel  any  distance, 
or  having  the  board  come  into  the  com- 
munity to  hear  him. 

And  likewise,  in  subsection  (6),  where  only 
one  individual  may  be  the  review  board,  this 
does  disturb  me  a  bit.  Because  you  are  go- 
in 'j  tn  have  just  one  individual  decide  as  to 
whether  the  appellant  is  going  to  have  his 
case  adjudicated  or  judged  fairly.  It  would 
be  better  by  far  if  you  would  have  at  least 
two.  If  you  hold  it  locally,  you  know  your- 
self that  the  chance  of  having  only  one  indi- 
vidual on  the  review  board  is  very,  very 
small.  In  my  own  community,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  cases  practically  always  have 
three  people  present  for  the  case.  The  only 
time  we  have  the  two  is  when  one  of  the 
three  happens  to  be  sick. 

Now,  the  two  areas  that  disturb  me,  Mr. 
Soeaker,  are  the  fact  that  you  are  not  set- 
tine  up  these  tribunals  on  a  local  level, 
especially  in  large  municipalities.  You  are 
having  the  individual  either  travel  to  the 
review  board,  or  you  are  having  the  review 
board  come  into  the  community.  And  the 
second  is  the  fact  that  if  you  are  having  the 
individual  travel  to  a  review  board,  then  it's 
a  lot  di'Ferent  for  the  individual;  he  doesn't 
feel  that  he  or  she  is  being  treated  in  the 
same  fashion  that  he  would  be  treated  were 
the  case  being  held  in  his  own  community. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Yes, 
Mr.    Speaker,   I  just  want  to  deal   with  one 


brief  item.  In  changing  the  board  of  review 
to  this  other  Act,  as  is  being  done  here,  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  might  outline  what 
policy  he  intends  it  to  have  in  regard  to 
bilingualism.  Recently  I  had  a  couple  of 
young  ladies  come  into  my  office  complain- 
ing about  a  hearing  that  their  mother  had 
been  at  in  a  place  called  Ramore  which  the 
minister  knows  very  well.  They  said  that  the 
hearing  had  been  held  in  such  a  way  that 
a  lot  of  English  had  been  used  and  the 
woman  couldn't  understand  it  very  well.  I 
don't  knuow  whether  that  was  so  or  not, 
but  I  know  that  there  is  one  bilingual  person 
on  the  board  from  the  minister's  riding,  who 
is  a  very  gracious  lady  and  the  kind  of 
person  we  like  to  see  on  the  board. 

I  would  like  the  minister,  if  he  would,  in  his 
remarks  to  tell  me  what  policy  direction  he 
gives  to  his  people  in  regard  to  holding  hear- 
ings of  the  board  of  review  or  the  new  board 
as  it  is  going  to  be  called  in  French  in  those 
areas  of  the  province  where  the  person's  first 
language  is  French.  I  think  that  that  should 
be  guaranteed.  I  hope  that  he  will  see  that 
this  practice  is  followed,  because  it  puts  poor 
people  at  a  disadvantage  if  that  is  not  carried 
out.  You  might  carry  it  a  step  further  in 
some  instances  where  a  person  may  have  a 
language  that  is  neither  French  nor  English. 
Are  there  provisions  made  for  translations  in 
those  cases?  Do  you  bring  a  translator  or  an 
interpreter  in  and  make  sure  that  the  person 
understands  all  that  is  going  on  and  that  the 
issues  are  clearly  explained  to  them? 

Perhaps  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  about  having  the  board  of  review 
regionally  operative  have  some  merit,  al- 
though I  think  some  of  the  people  are 
appointed  from  different  parts  or  the  prov- 
ince. I  understand  in  my  own  area  that  a 
lot  of  the  hearings  do  take  place  right  in 
the  homes  or  in  the  offices  or  the  ministry. 
The  thing  that  really  concerns  me  is  to 
make  sure  that  for  those  people  who  are 
primarily  French  speaking  the  hearings  will 
be  held  in  French  and  that  they  will  clearly 
have  the  opportunity  to  understand.  If  yon 
need  to  appoint  more  people  that  are  French 
to  hear  these  hearings,  then  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  just 
want  to  touch  on  one  brief  item  dealing  with 
section  4  which  gives  Indian  bands  authority 
to  establish  recreation  committees  and  broad- 
ens the  authority  to  establish  joint  recreation 
committees.    We  dealt  with  this  pretty  fairly 
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comprehensively  in  a  previous  bill  but  I  just 
want  to  elicit  from  the  minister,  if  I  may, 
when  there  will  be  funds  available  for  the 
setting  up  of  recreational  committees.  I'm 
thinking  in  terms  of  an  Indian  band  fairly 
close  to  an  organized  municipality.  I  can 
think  of  several,  where  you  have  an  Indian 
band  that  doesn't  have  much  by  way  of  re- 
sources of  its  own  but  would  like  to  partici- 
pate with  a  neighbouring  community  that 
does,  so  that  it  too  can  participate. 

I  can  think  of  Longlac  where  they  have 
two  separate  independent  Indian  bands  with- 
in a  matter  of  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
township  of  Longlac.  I  can  think  of  Heron 
Bay  which  has  an  Indian  band  just  10  miles 
away  from  Marathon.  I  would  hope  that  the 
ministry  would  look  kindly  upon  some  form 
of  assistance  to  that  Indian  band  through  the 
Community  Centres  Recreation  Act  to  assist 
them  so  they  could  participate  with  an  organ- 
ized municipality  in  some  of  their  ongoing 
recreational  projects  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  by  themselves. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  call  on  the  minister  to  do.  He  speaks  in 
this  bill  in  terms  of  joint  recreational  com- 
mittees other  than  with  Indian  bands,  where 
you  have  an  unorganized  community,  such 
as  Jellicoe  which  is  30  miles  away  from  the 
township  of  Geraldton,  where  there  may  be 
some  areas  where  they  could  co-operate  to 
provide  a  much  better  and  a  much  more 
extensive  recreational  programme  if  there  was 
some  provision  in  the  Act  to  give  them  a 
little  bit  of  seed  money. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  curling  rink,  a  community  hall 
and  everything  else  in  every  small  hamlet 
throughout  the  north.  But  in  order  to  give 
some  meaning  to  this  section  4,  I  hope  the 
minister  will  take  into  account  that  there  are 
a  good  many  people  who  would  welcome 
this  legislation  but  find  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  financial  embarrassment  where  they 
don't  have  the  seed  money.  In  some  cases 
maybe  a  few  hundred  dollars  might  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  share  a  recreational 
director  who  would  spend  most  of  his  time 
in  the  larger  community,  the  community  with 
the  tax  base;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  amount  of  funds  themselves,  they 
would  be  able  to  get  funding  for  partial 
payment  of  the  services  of  a  recreational 
director. 

When  the  minister  is  formulating  his  regu- 
lations, I  am  asking  if  he  will  assist  an  un- 
organized community  that  can  generate  some 
funds  by  way  of  a  bingo  or  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  they  do  generate  some  funds 


in  an  unorganized  hamlet,  by  taking  into 
account  those  very  special  needs  and  by  giv- 
ing tfiem  a  little  bit  of  seed  money.  I  am  not 
talking  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  in  terms 
of  a  little  bit  of  seed  money  that  would 
allow  them  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
recreational  programmes  and  to  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  guidance  of  a  recreational  director 
at  least  to  institute  some  of  the  programmes 
that  are  appropriate  either  to  Indian  bands 
or  to  small  unorganized  hamlets  that  don't 
have  the  resources  to  do  it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  various  comments 
from  the  hon.  members,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them.  With  the  great  majority,  I  am 
in  agreement— not  all,  but  the  great  majority. 
I'll  deal  with  the  comments  of  each  member; 
and  if  I  omit  any  of  the  comments  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  I  know  they 
will  remind  me. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener,  in  refer- 
ence to  section  6,  stating  that  hearings  should 
be  held  in  camera,  said— if  I  understood  him 
correctly— that  he  was  not  in  agreement  with 
that.  But  there  is  no  change  here;  we  are 
just  transferring  what  was  in  the  former  Act 
to  this  Act.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  hearing.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  mention  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  appellant  from  having  a 
solicitor,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  minister 
or  any  person  he  wishes  attend  the  hearing 
and  assist  him  with  his  presentation.  He  is 
certainly  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  hon.  member  also  raised  the  matter  of 
interim  payments.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  for  the  board  to  order 
interim  payments,  after  a  request  for  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  board,  until  a  decision 
has  been  rendered;  and  that  is  according  to 
section  312(l)(a)  of  the  Family  Benefits  Act. 

The  hon.  member  also  mentioned  that  the 
ministry  should  make  available  decisions  of 
hearings  to  the  appellants.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  believe,  those 
decisions  have  been  published,  with  the  names 
of  the  appellants  omitted.  It  is  quite  true 
that  it  is  of  help  to  those  who  wish  to  present 
their  case  to  hear  what  decisions  have  been 
made  in  former  cases,  and  that  information 
now  is  made  available. 

The  hon.  member  also  referred  to  the 
transcripts  of  proceedings.  If  I  understood 
him    correctly,   he   said   some   record   of   the 
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notes  should  be  made  available  to  applicants 
if  they  request  that.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  can  be  corrected,  that  this  is  possible; 
that  these  notes  can  be  made  available.  I 
would  like  to  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
certainly  try  to  provide  every  assistance  pos- 
sible to  the  appellants. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West  made 
several  comments  and  I  must  say  that  there 
are  many  that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with. 
He  suggested  that  there  should  be  changes 
made  in  the  board  itself,  in  the  composition 
of  the  board  and  the  way  it  operates,  and  he 
referred  to  several  provinces— Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  possibly  others.  I  wish  to  say 
that  our  board  of  review,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  very  competent  board.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished since  1969  and  I  would  say  that  it 
compares  very  favourably  with  any  other 
board  in  Canada.  Mind  you,  there  are  varia- 
tions in  some  of  the  boards. 

If  I  may  say  briefly,  our  board  consists  of 
15  members  who  represent  various  geograph- 
ical areas  of  this  province.  Out  of  the  15, 
three  are  bilingual  and  several  members  of 
the  board  speak  several  languages.  I  believe 
at  least  two.  if  not  three,  speak  Italian  flu- 
ently and  there  are  some  members  of  the 
board  who  speak  several  languages.  The 
member  made  the  suggestion  that  in  Man- 
itoba, I  believe,  they  have  on  their  board  a 
representative  from  the  native  community, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  recommenda- 
tion. It's  one  that  we  certainly  would  be 
pleased  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  do  make 
additions  to  the  board. 

Offhand  I  just  don't  know  how  many  ap- 
peals are  made  by  our  native  people.  To  my 
knowledge  it's  a  very  small  number,  but 
regardless  of  the  number  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  suggestion.  It's  certainly  one  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  hon.  member  and  some  other  members 
mentioned  that  the  board  should  operate  on 
a  regional  basis;  while  others  said  on  a  local 
community  basis.  Again,  there  are  various 
views  on  this.  We  believe  that  our  system 
works  quite  efficiently.  The  members  go  to  the 
various  areas  where  there  are  hearings,  and 
then  every  Monday  they  come  back  to  To- 
ronto where  they  meet  as  a  board  and  review 
the  various  cases  and  have  legal  advice  and 
any  other  assistance  that  is  required. 

I  would  say  the  board  is  a  very  indepen- 
dent board.  It's  a  board  comprised  of  a 
variety  of  persons  with  quite  wide  experience. 
Many  have  had  municipal  experience.  There's 
one  member  on  the  board  who  was  at  one 
time  a  social  recipient  himself.  We  have  one 


member  on  the  board  who  is  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession.  We  have  housewives  and 
we  have  business  people,  so  we  have  quite 
a  wide  variety  of  experience. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  How  many  actually  re- 
ceived welfare  at  one  time  or  another? 

Mr.  Stokes:  One. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  There  is  only  one  who 
was  at  one  time  a  welfare  recipient,  but  in 
order  to  deal  fairly  with  and  to  understand 
the  problems  of  those  who  are  appealing  their 
cases,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  that  a 
person  himself  or  herself  has  had  to  be  a 
recipient  of  social  assistance. 

Mr.   B.   Newman:   The  one  who  received 

the  social  assistance  understands  the  problems 
far  better  than  the  Bay  St.  lawyeyr. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  could  be,  Mr.  Spe;k 
er.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  those  members  on  the 
board  are  very  sympathetic  and  I  have  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  heard  of  any  instances 
where  there  has  been  any  criticism  of  the 
hearings  of  the  board. 

It  was  mentioned  by  several  members  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  member.  Nor- 
mally there  are  at  least  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  but  it  is  not  a  requirement.  I  believe 
this  came  about  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McRuer— and  I  can  be  corrected  on  this— 
that  one  member  is  sufficient.  Normally  there 
are  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three,  but 
even  though  there  is  only  one  member,  as  I 
said  earlier,  every  Mondav  every  case  is  dealt 
with  by  the  entire  board  and  it  is  thoroughh 
looked  into.  So  there  is  involvement  bv  the 
total  board. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West  sug- 
gested that  special  assistance  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed. Well,  that  is  quite  right.  Under  our 
existing  legislation,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  special  or  supplementarv  assistant  < 
discretionary.  It  is  given  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  municipal  administrator.  However, 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  board  and 
also  the  director  make  every  effort  to  contact 
the  local  municipality  or  county  administrator, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  to  try  and  assist 
the  recipient  in  obtaining  what  he  has  re- 
quested. It's  quite  true  that  it  cannot  be 
appealed,  because  it  is  discretionary. 

The  hon.  member  referred  also  to  the  ex- 
penses. I  believe  that's  section  7.  which  is 
a  new  section  whereby  the  board  mav  pay 
travelling  expenses  to  appellants  who  incur 
expenses  in  going  to  a  hearing,  if  the  hearing 
is  not  held  in  their  own  community,  and  even 
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in  their  own  community  if  they  have  to  take 
a  taxi  or  whatever  costs  they  incur.  Am  I 
correct  that  it's  the  word  "may"  the  member 
felt  should  be  replaced  by  the  word  "shall"? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  second  "may."  There 
are  two  "may"s  in  the  paragraph.  I  think  the 
first  "may"  is  all  right  and  quite  appropriate- 
it's  the  second  "may"  that  should  be  "shall." 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  wording  is:  ".  .  . 
that  there  may  be  financial  hardship  to  a 
party  or  witness  attending  the  hearing,  the 
board  may  pay  the  party  or  witness  travelling 
and  living  expenses  necessary  ..."  Person- 
ally, I  would  have  no  compunction  in  chang- 
ing this  to  "shall."  Certainly  we're  pleased  to 
accept  this  recommendation.  So  we  will 
change  this  to  the  word  "shall." 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville 
mentioned  that  he  didn't  advocate  the  regional 
board  but  rather  local  boards  within  their 
own  communities.  Mr.  Speaker,  Windsor  is 
quite  a  large  city,  and  I'm  not  sure  how  we 
would  do  this.  Whether  we  would  have  it  on 
a  population  basis  and  have  a  board  member 
in  each  large  city— I  think  there  would  be 
problems.  Right  now,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
our  board  is  composed  of  15  members  who 
can  speak  various  languages.  For  instance— 
and  I  will  come  back  to  the  hon.  member  in 
a  few  minutes— if  it's,  say,  in  a  French-speak- 
ing area  in  eastern  Ontario  or  northern  On- 
tario, a  bilingual  person  will  go  to  that  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But  in  the  large  urban 
areas  there  is  more  diversity  as  far  as  lan- 
guages are  concerned,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  be  using  it  on  a  large  municipal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  debate  is 
over.  The  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  it's  something, 
Mr.  Speaker.  On  all  these  matters  our  views 
are  to  try  to  make  the  board  as  efficient  and 
as  responsive  to  the  people  as  possible,  and 
we  would  be  pleased  to  consider  this.  We 
do  not  have  closed  minds  on  all  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  my  suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  So  we  would  be  pleased 
to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  suggested  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  member. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  more  than  one 
member. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane   South,    referred    to    the   matter   of   bi- 


lingualism  and  the  question  of  other  lan- 
guages. With  reference  first  to  bilingualism, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier  we  have  three  mem- 
bers who  are  fluently  bilingual  and  it  is  our 
policy  that  wherever  a  person  is  French 
speaking  we  try  and  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  who  can  speak  French  at 
the  hearing. 

When  a  member  speaks  languages  other 
than  French  or  English  and  does  not  under- 
stand either  language,  whatever  the  language 
is— German,  Ukrainian,  Spanish  or  Italian— 
we  do  make  every  attempt  to  provide  inter- 
preters for  the  hearing  for  the  appellant. 
Certainly  it  is  a  very  good  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  have  omitted  some  of 
the  matters  that  the  hon.  members  have 
brought  to  my  attention.  If  so,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  try  to  reply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  there  has  to  be 
an  amendment  so  it  will  have  to  go  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 


Agreed. 


GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  few  comments  and  suggestions  to 
the  minister.  I  was  sort  of  shocked  to  hear 
this  afternoon  on  my  way  to  Toronto  that 
there  is  no  type  of  formal  training  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officers  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual  with  whom   I   discussed  this  topic, 
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and  he  happened  to  be  a  rehabilitation 
officer  with  the  ministry.  Everything  seems 
to  be  on  a  trial  and  error,  learn  by  experience 
basis. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  he 
suggest  to  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (Mr.  Auld),  that  courses 
be  set  up  in  the  community  colleges  and/or 
the  universities  to  train  and  develop  rehab 
officers,  so  that  at  least  he  would  have  a 
pool  of  individuals  who  could  come  right  in 
and  help  him  administer  such  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  recommendation  and  I  would 
certainly  be  pleased  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  150.    Shall  the  motion  carry? 

The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services  Act,  this  is  the 
same  sort  of  amendment  Act  in  which  the 
board  is  changed  to  come  under  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  Act  as 
before,  the  social  assistance  review  board 
being  the  new  name. 

The  comments  that  I  would  make  on  Bill 
150  are  the  ones  that  I  made  on  Bill  148, 
in  terms  of  the  composition  of  the  board,  and 
would  have  been  the  same  under  Bill  149 
and  would  be  the  same  under  Bill  151,  when 
and  if  we  get  to  it. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill 


Mr.  Speaker:    Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 


Agreed. 


FAMILY  BENEFITS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  151,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act. 

Bill  151,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

Bill  155,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Algon- 
quin Forestry  Authority. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
that  was  given  to  the  bills  on  Friday,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  have  the  provincial  Trea- 
surer (Mr.  White)  here  to  deal  with  his  bills 
that  were  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  group  of  grade  10  students  and 
their  teacher  from  Downsview  Secondary 
School  in  North  York.  The  school  is  located 
in  the  riding  of  Downsview,  and  some  of  the 
students  come  from  my  riding  and  some 
from  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  is 
this? 

Mr.  Young:  In  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  week  the  grade  10s 
from  this  school  are  coming  to  visit  the 
Legislature— yesterday,  today,  Thursday  and 
next  Monday— and  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  and  I  are  co-operating  to  welcome 
these  students  and  to  call  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  have  given  my  welcome, 
and  I  am  sure  the  member  for  Downsview 
would  like  to  add  a  word  to  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  join  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  in  welcoming 
the  students  from  Downsview  Secondary 
School.  Those  hon.  members  who  are  saying 
"What  is  this?"  are  jealous  that  the  same 
things  don't  happen  in  their  ridings.  The 
borough  of  North  York  and  the  ridings  of 
Downsview  and  Yorkview  produce  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Legislature.  So  we  join  in  welcoming  them. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Well  said. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


CEMA  PROGRAMME 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  by  the  member  for 
Huron  (Mr.  Riddell)  on  Ontario's  position 
relative  to  the  provincial  ministers  of  agricul- 
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ture  report  on  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing 
Agency. 

The  provincial  ministers  of  agriculture, 
meeting  in  Ottawa  on  Nov.  25,  reviewed  and 
discussed  the  report  of  their  committee  on 
the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add 
as  an  aside— and  this  is  not  in  the  statement 
—that  the  committee  that  was  established  to 
prepare  this  study  and  report  on  the  Canadian 
Egg  Marketing  Agency  was  set  up  at  the 
Winnipeg  meeting  of  the  ministers  and  their 
deputies  from  across  Canada,  and  consisted 
of  a  provincial  marketing  board  official  from 
each  of  the  10  provinces,  with  two  from  the 
marketing  division  of  the  Canada  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee was  William  Doyle,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  adopted  by  the  ministers,  on  division, 
in  amended  form,  and  were  presented  by  the 
ministers  to  the  federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  hon.  Eugene  Whelan. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Canadian  Egg 
Marketing  Agency.  The  recommendations  are 
in  the  areas  of  structure  and  administration, 
pricing  and  the  quota  system. 

Structure  and  administration: 

1.  For  an  initial  period  of  two  years, 
CEMA  should  consist  of  a  two-part  adminis- 
tration: 

(a)  CEMA  proper  to  consist  of  10  pro- 
vincial representatives,  and 

(b)  A  five-member  executive  committee. 

2.  The  provincial  representatives  should 
be  selected  by  the  commodity  egg  board  in 
each  province  and  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  other  signatories  to  the  plan  in  each 
respective  province. 

3.  The  executive  committee  should  con- 
sist of:  three  persons  appointed  by  the  federal 
minister  after  receiving  nominations  from 
the  provincial  ministers;  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Canadian  Egg  Market- 
ing Agency. 

4.  The  division  of  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities between  the  executive  committee  and 
CEMA  should  be  clearly  defined.  In  general 
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terms,  most  of  the  direct  power  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
executive  committee  would,  within  the  terms 
of  its  authority,  initiate  and  implement  policy. 

5.  A  general  manager,  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  policy  decisions 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  should  be  engaged  by 
the  executive  committee. 

6.  More  effective  use  should  be  made  of  the 
consultative  committee  to  CEMA.  It  should 
operate  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  executive 
committee. 

The  National  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Council  should  appoint  an  impartial  person 
to  be  the  chairman  and  also  provide  a  secre- 
tary. 

7.  A  committee  representing  the  signatories 
to  the  plan  should  be  established  to  meet 
semi-annually  to  review  operations  of  the 
plan. 

8.  The  executive  committee  should  submit 
proposals  to  the  National  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Council  for  approval  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  limitations  on  the  actions  of  the 
agency  in  the  areas  of  inventory,  levy  and 
cash  flow. 

'With  regard  to  pricing: 

9.  The  executive  committee  should  establish 
intervention  prices  at  base  points  in  all  prov- 
inces in  the  following  manner: 

The  executive  committee  should  establish 
the  cost  of  production  in  each  province  on  a 
standard  formula.  The  intervention  price 
should  then  be  established  for  a  base  point 
in  the  province  of  lowest  cost.  The  interven- 
tion price  at  base  points  in  all  other  provinces 
is  then  established  by  adding  the  normal 
freight  charge  on  eggs  from  that  base  point 
to  base  points  in  all  other  provinces. 

10.  CEMA  should  purchase  all  within-quota 
surplus  eggs  at  the  intervention  price. 

11.  Free  movement  of  all  within-quota  eggs 
should  be  allowed,  provided  the  landed  price 
on  an  equal  basis— bulk  or  packaged— and  at 
an  equivalent  trade  level  in  the  province  of 
destination,  is  now  lower  than  the  prevailing 
price— that  is,  same  container,  same  trade  level 
at  the  shipping  point,  plus  all  transportation 
charges. 

12.  Provincial  commodity  boards  should  be 
allowed  a  discretion  of  two  cents  per  dozen 
above  intervention  price.  If  a  province  exceeds 
that  discretion,  the  executive  committee 
should  sell  eggs  into  that  province  and  should 
not  remove  any  surplus  within-quota  eggs 
from  that  province. 

13.  The  executive  committee  should  vary 
the  intervention  price  in  line  with  market 
conditions. 


Quota  system: 

1 14.  The  authority  for  enforcement  of  quota 
should  be  delegatecl  to  the  central  agency  and 
be  implemented  by  the  executive  committ. 

15.  The  executive  committee  should  carry 
out  the  monitoring  of  quotas. 

16.  Producer  quotas  should  be  based  on 
layer  numbers,  and  provincial  legislation 
should  be  amended-where  required-to  pro- 
vide for  production  control. 

17.  The  members  of  CEMA  should  estab- 
lish the  total  national  annual  quota  and  the 
executive  committee  should  establish  the 
weekly  provincial  quota. 

,18.  The  executive  committee  should  give 
early  consideration  to  a  review  of  the  level 
of  quota  exemptions. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  summary  of  the 
report,  which  is  much  longer  than  that,  of 
course,  submitted  to  the  ministers  for  con- 
sideration, and  which  was,  in  turn,  forwarded 
on  through  the  minister  to  the  committee  of 
members  of  Parliament  investigating  and  do- 
ing inquiry  work  into  the  structuring  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing 
Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

iThe  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


CEMA  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I'd  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  if  he  is  aware  of  the  announcement 
made  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  British 
Columbia  was  withdrawing  from  participation 
in  CEMA?  In  his  opinion  will  this  mean  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  national  marketing 
agency  will  be  at  an  end,  and  what  would 
Ontario's  position  be  in  that  connection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  it,  yes.  I  heard  that  on  the  news 
last  night.  I  can't  see  that  it  will  jeopardize 
the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency.  1 
think  there  has  been  some  concern  for  some 
time  by  the  British  Columbia  producers 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan  and  whether  they  felt  it 
was  really  doing  them  any  good. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Did  the 
minister,  in  taking  part  in  the  meeting,  re- 
spond to  the  statement  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Prince  Edward  Island  some 
weeks  ago  that  it  was  production  in  Ontario 
that  had,  in  fact,  dislocated  the  orderly 
marketing  programmes  that  CEMA  had  en- 
deavoured to  utilize? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  intend  to  be 
drawn  into  that  controversy,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  don't  share  that  opinion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  the  minister  let 
them  know  at  the  meeting  that  the  didn't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we  certainly  did. 
I  think  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  opinion 
whether  it's  factual  or  not.  Of  course,  that's 
typical  of  my  friends  across  the  aisle.  Some- 
times they  don't  share  the  proper  opinion 
either  on  many  items  that  are  really  factual 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  you'll  permit  me  a 
further  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opinions  of  the  minister  are  factual  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  not 
factual.  Is  that  what  this  minister  is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  what  it  sounded 
like. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Perhaps  the  minister 
would  clarify  what  facts  he  would  say  are 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  a  factual  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Quite  seriously,  I  hope 
my  friend  didn't  take  any  offence  at  the 
comments  I  may  have  made.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  did  say  that.  I  know 
he  has  not  indicated  that  to  me  in  any 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him.  It  may 
have  come  out  from  some  of  his  officials. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  simply  do  not  sub- 
stantiate that  particular  situation. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 


REVOLUTIONARY  PAMPHLETS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  he  concerned  that  pamphlets  entitled 
"The  Militants  Formulary"  and  "A  Guide 
to  Viet  Cong  Roobytraps"  are  readily  avail- 
able apparently  in  this  province  and  are 
leading  at  least  one  young  person  in  the 
Orillia  area  to  experiment  with  explosives 
that  were  very  seriously  injurious  to  that 
individual?  Is  there  any  control  over  the 
importation  of  this  sort  of  printed  matter 
into  this  province? 


Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  province 
is  concerned,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
control  over  the  importation  of  material  of 
this  kind.  For  example,  it  may  come  under 
the  Criminal  Code  which  we  administer.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  particular  pamphlet  to 
which  the  hon.  member  refers  and  I'd  like 
to  get  some  more  information  before  answer- 
ing fully. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  unfortunate  accident 
in  the  Orillia  area  and  the  fact  that  the 
local  police,  I  believe,  on  investigating 
found  copies  of  these  pamphlets  entitled 
"The  Militants  Formulary"  and  "A  Guide  to 
Viet  Cong  Boobytraps"  with  simple  formu- 
lations how  to  make  bombs  to  blow  up 
automobiles  and  how  to  make  grenades,  fire 
bombs,  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is 
the  case  it  may  very  well  be  an  offence 
under  the  Criminal  Code.  I'd  like  to  look 
into  it  further  and  reply  to  the  hon.  member 
at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Sup- 
plementary, if  I  could,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has 
the  minister  asked  the  police  investigators 
of  the  incident  to  give  him  the  details  from 
where  these  berserk  pamphlets  derived,  and 
could  he  let  the  House  know  wihioh  group 
or  individuals  are  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation of  these  obscenities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
assume  from  what  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I'd  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  I  will  get  the  full 
information  on  it  and  make  a  statement  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


LAND    TRANSFER    TAX    EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  is  prepared  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  decision  made  in  his  ministry  to 
exempt  some  further  American  firms  in  On- 
tario from  the  land  transfer  tax  as  was 
announced  in  the  press  recently.  Would  he 
not  think  that  such  an  announcement  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
together  with  a  justification  for  the  exemp- 
tion? 
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Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  intend  to  do  this,  to 
issue  a  press  release  from  time  to  time  as 
these  exemptions  are  granted,  explaining  the 
reasoning  behind  the  exemptions. 

I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  in  respect  of 
H.  D.  Lee  that  that  company  was  in  business 
here  on  April  9.  At  the  time  when  we  granted 
the  exemptions  initially— that  is  before  the 
order  went  through  and  it  was  eventually 
gazetted,  but  at  the  time  when  the  submis- 
sion was  received  from  H.  D.  Lee  and  ap- 
proval was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  relin- 
quishing the  high  rate  of  tax  on  the  acquisi- 
tion—there was  a  general  feeling  among  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  me  that  reasons  other 
than  the  April  9  principle  were  appropriate 
there,  such  as  the  generation  of  business  in  an 
area  that  could  well  do  with  another  manu- 
facturing concern.  In  other  words,  that  was 
a  geographic  area  that  merited  it,  and  indeed, 
in  addition  to  generating  new  jobs,  it  would 
generate  new  jobs  in  an  area  that  could  do 
with  them. 

The  principle  under  which  it  would  fall,  if 
that  application  came  to  us  today,  would 
simply  be  that  back  in  that  instance,  that  was 
a  company  that  was  in  business  here  in  Can- 
ada on  April  9  last. 

To  come  back  to  the  member's  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  yes,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  elaborate  to  give  whatever  particulars 
are  appropriate  at  the  time  when  these  exemp- 
tions are  granted.  There  will  be  less  and  less 
of  them  as  time  goes  on,  of  course,  for  the 
very  reason  that  when  the  Act  is  passed,  they 
will  then  be  able,  to  swear  that  they  fall  with- 
in the  section  and  subsection  and  thereby 
avoid  the  higher  rate  of  tax  if  the  facts  apply 
to  their  particular  case. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  it  prop- 
erly and  factually  reported  that  the  exemp- 
tions far  surpass  the  revenues  that  we  have 
enjoyed  under  the  application  of  the  new  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  I  think  that's  correct, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it's  to  be  anticipated  that 
that  would  be  so.  I  think  the  exemptions  to 
date  aggregate  about  $2.6  million  and  the  rev- 
enue from  the  same  end  of  the  tax,  the  non- 
resident tax,  is  roughly  $1.3  million  met  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Doesn't  the  minister  think  it  adds 
insult  to  injury  to  the  Canadian  businesses 
that  are  going  out  of  production,  not  to  say 
the  squandering  of  public  money,  to  grant  an 


exemption  of  $27,000  to  H.  D.  Lee  over  and 
above  the  $1.1  million  which  various  levels  of 
government  have  contributed  to  it?  Would  the 
minister  consider  revoking  that  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one 
has  to  recognize  that  in  the  administration  of 
any  statute,  particularly  a  taxing  statute,  you 
have  to  do  so  with  as  even  a  hand  as  possible. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  one  com- 
pany in  a  different  fashion  from  another  com- 
pany when  they  both  fall,  or  all  of  them  fall, 
within  a  particular  set  of  guidelines.  So  I 
would  have  to  say  no,  I  don't  think  we  would 
consider  reversing  that  decision. 

If  the  company  merits  other  support  from 
other  quarters,  or  treatment  in  some  fashion 
other  than  via  this  tax,  that's  another  matter. 
But  so  far  as  the  criteria  are  concerned,  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  established  for 
exemptions  from  the  high  rate  of  tax,  they 
are,  I  think,  reasonably  clear,  relatively  clear 
today- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  agree  with  that.  You  ask 
for  it,  you  get  it.  How  much  clearer  can  it 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  —and  the  company  clearly 
falls  within  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  —could  the  minister  say,  in 
regard  to  the  companies  that  he  recently  ex- 
empted, whether  the  reasons  for  their  exemp- 
tion are  those  embodied  in  the  amendments 
presently  before  the  standing  committee,  or 
whether  there  are  other  reasons  over  and 
beyond  what  he  is  now  proposing  as  Bfi 
amendment  to  this  statute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  By  and  large,  the  amend- 
ments that  are  before  the  standing  committee 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  characterize  the 
basic  reason  behind  the  exemptions  that  have 
been  granted  to  these  companies  over  the 
years— over  the  last  few  months,  I  should  say. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  other  reasons  that 
are  not  embodied  in  the  amendments.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  the  exemption  granted  to 
CIBA-Geigy,  an  agricultural  firm  whieh  is 
bringing  in  new  technology,  or  represents  that 
this  purchase  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
some  new  technology  presently  unknown  in 
the  agricultural  field.  I  am  not  certain  at  tin's 
point  whether  that  particular  point  is  covered 
in  the  amendments  before  the  House. 
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Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.    Lewis:    Any   further   supplementaries, 
Mr.   Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  member  may  ask  a 
new  question  in  a  moment. 


GEORGIAN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Has  he,  or  anyone  in  his  ministry 
or  another  ministry,  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion .into  the  circumstances  at  Georgian  Col- 
lege which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
John  Baotle,  a  former  dean  of  the  allied 
health  division  at  Georgian  College? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
vestigation, Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact,  I  wasn't 
aware  of  the  incident.  I  will  inquire  into  it. 
It  would  sound  to  me  as  though  it's  an  inter- 
nal matter  for  the  college,  but  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  what  information  I  can  get  for 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  While  he 
is  inquiring,  would  he  as  well  look  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  awarding  of 
a  contract  to  Kemp  Bay  Developments  Ltd. 
for  the  construction  of  a  major  building  at 
Georgian  College's  Barrie  campus  at  a  time 
when  the  president  of  Kemp  Bay  Develop- 
ments, Mr.  Horace  Pratt,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  Georgian 
College? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


STUDY  OF  VINYL  CHLORIDE 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  Further,  as  it 
were,  to  the  announcement  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  about 
polyvinyl  chloride  or  vinyl  chloride  emission 
levels,  how  is  it  that  the  men  and  women 
in  the  workplace  who  are  subject  to  direct 
contamination  from  vinyl  chloride  have  a 
level  of  allowable  emission  100  times  greater 
than  the  level  of  emission  which  is  allowed 
in   the    community   by   the    Ministry   of   the 


Environment,  even  given  that  one  is  over  an 
eight-hour  period  and  one  is  over  a  24-hour 
period? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  confused  by  the 
same  set  of  data  as  the  member  was  the 
other  day  when  I  saw  the  0.1  parts,  I  think 
it  was,  per  million  versus  10  parts  per  million. 
The  information  I  got  back  then,  and  I 
haven't  had  it  verified  since,  was  that  we 
were  talking  about  two  different  compounds, 
although  the  statement  may  not  have  neces- 
sarily spelled  that  out.  Perhaps  I  would  need 
to  refer  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment.  I  think  we  were  talking 
about  vinyl  chloride  monomer  in  one  case 
and  vinyl  chloride  in  the  second,  and  they 
were  not  talking  of  the  monomer  form, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  dangerous  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
could  the  minister  take  a  little  time  to  verify 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about?  It  may 
be  that  there  is  no  misnomer  and  that  the 
matters  are  comparable;  if  so,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  how  one  justifies  a 
level  of  100. 


LEAD  CONTAMINATION  IN  PLANTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  While  the  minister  is  at  it,  by 
way  of  a  new  question,  could  he  find  out  why 
lead  contamination  within  the  plants  is  at  an 
allowable  level  15  times  greater  than  is 
allowed  by  way  of  emission  into  the  com- 
munity? Could  he  perhaps  explain  that  dis- 
crepancy as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it's  safe  to  say,  again  in  general,  that 
conditions  within  plants  are  often  at  higher 
levels  than  are  permitted  within  the  en- 
vironment for  the  simple  reason  that  people 
within  a  plant  are  schooled  and  in  many 
cases  protected  against  contact  within  the 
plant,  whereas  the  public  is  not.  Pretty  rigid 
conditions  are  usually  attached— or  hopefully 
are  attached— to  the  workers  in  the  environ- 
ment, both  in  terms  of  cleanliness  and  steps 
taken  to  have  monitoring  done  on  a  regular 
basis  and  so  on.  As  the  members  know,  a 
worker  in  a  lead  plant  who  reaches,  I  think, 
80  micrograms  per  100  millilitres  of  lead  in 
his  blood  is  immediately  removed  from  the 
working  conditions  until  it  drops  to  60. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  maybe  the  minister 
could  report  further  on  it,  since  there  does 
seem,    on    the    surface,    a    certain    lack    of 
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logic  in  allowing  workers  a  concentrated 
exposure  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
community,  even  though  they  are  allegedly 
healthy  and  protected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  to  that  at  this  point  in  time  is  that  if 
the  member  read,  as  I'm  sure  he  did,  the 
report  put  out  by  Dr.  Robertson  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  to  this  point  in  time  they 
are  not  willing  to  justify  either  the  80  figure 
or  the  60  figure,  for  example. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  So  why  have 
different  levels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Simply  because,  as  I 
say,  the  people  in  the  plants  have  been 
monitored  much  more  carefully  and  watched 
to  see  that  they're  not  being  affected  in  a 
health  sense. 


CITIZENS'  COALITION  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Winkler):  Might  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board— well,  I'm  really 
not  sure  whether  it  should  go  to  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer.  Maybe  it  could  go  to  the 
provincial  Treasurer,  who  speaks  to  John 
Robarts  on  a  daily  basis,  and  I  know  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  rarely 
has  time  for  him. 

May  I  ask  the  provincial  Treasurer  if  he 
might  talk  to  John  Robarts,  who  has  now 
been  made  the  commissioner  to  look  into 
the  largest  regional  government  apparatus  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  draw  to  his  atten- 
tion both  the  indiscretion  and  the  potential 
conflict  of  interest  in  participating  in  ad- 
vertisements which  are  directly  against  the 
declared  demands  of  civil  servants  in  On- 
tario, while  pretending  to  pronounce  on  the 
rights,  including  the  rights  to  pay  and  fringe 
benefits,  of  civil  servants  in  the  largest 
regional  government  in  this  province?  It  is 
an  indiscretion  he  should  not  permit  himself. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Robarts  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  I  see 
him  as  often  as  I  can.  In  fact,  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  a  month  or  thereabouts. 

I  did  hear  this  morning  that  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  advertisement.  When  I 
heard  that  from  one  of  my  colleagues  I  said, 
"I  can't  believe  it,  because  that  is  not  John 
Robarts'  style."  I  am  not  going  to  accept  that 
report,  although  I  certainly  am  interested 
personally  and  publicly— 


Mr.  Lewis:  He  said  he  had  participated. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —in  knowing  what  role,  if 
any,  he  had.  Insofar  as  this  citizen's  rights  are 
concerned,  I  suppose,  like  other  taxpayers,  he 
has  the  right  to  express  a  point  of  view- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  yes,  sure.  That's  why  I 
called  it  an  indiscretion. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  certainly  one 
couldn't  argue  that  that  is  in  any  way  contrary 
to  his  obligations  as  commissioner. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  not  the  Treasurer  aware  that  when 
Colin  Brown  sent  out  his  letters  requesting 
support,  the  request  was  supported  by  a 
letter  signed  by  John  Robarts  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Didn't 
the  Treasurer  get  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  didn't  know  that; 
or  if  I  knew  it,  I  had  forgotten  it.  Now  I 
surmised  that  Colin  Brown  was  the  master- 
mind behind  the  advert  but,  once  again,  this 
morning  I  was  told  he  wasn't,  so— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  sort  of  had  his  style. 

One  just  had  to  look  at  the  ad- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Especially  the  "Hrnmmm" 

part. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —I  am  sorry,  I  don't  know 
how  the  advert  originated  or  who  sponsored 
it,  but  certainly  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  the  Treasurer 
probably  sent  them  $100.  Did  he? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  since 
despite  the  Treasurer's  protestation,  it  really 
does  compromise  John  Robarts  in  his  dealings 
with  public  servants  in  the  largest  regional 
government  in  the  province,  may  I  ask  the 
minister  to  look  into  the  origin  of  the  episode 
which  he  himself  admits  was  quite  out  of 
character  and  out  of  style? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  as  I  said,  I  want  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  for  personal  and  public 
reasons  and  because  I  like  to  know  about 
everything  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  To  see  if  he  can  get  his 
five  bucks  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  However,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Robarts  is  not  re- 
porting upon  salaries,  compensation  or  non- 
monetary benefits. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  he  may  well.  The  terms  of 
reference  give  him  that  right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  he  is  doing  is  look- 
ing at  the  structure  of  a  governmental  organ- 
ization. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
can't  do  that  because  I  don't  regulate  the 
order  of  business  of  the  House- 


Mr.  Stokes:  It  will  certainly  limit  his  scope.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Nobody  does. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  To  suggest  for  one  minute 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  conflict  between 
his  interest  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  level  of  On- 
tario salaries- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on.  It  is  like  the  chairman 
of  Algonquin  Park  advisory  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  his  responsibilities 
as  commissioner  looking  into  the  structure 
really  is  stretching  credulity  too  far. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Treasurer  was  ahead  before  he  made  that 
statement,  but  now  he  is  getting  behind. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  Treasurer  a  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Coalition,  by  any  chance? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  Treasurer's 
colleague  to  his  right? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  He  is 
the  president. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Natural  Resources,  Mr.  Speaker.  Can 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  tell  us 
when  we  can  ever  lay  our  hands  on  the  up-to- 
date  annual  statistical  report  on  mineral  pro- 
duction in  Ontario,  as  he  promised  in  the 
House  but  which  we  are  unable  to  get  from 
his  ministry  beyond  the  year  1970,  because 
apparently  the  minister  is  preparing  for  a 
mines  ministers'  conference  and  the  informa- 
tion which  the  minister  said  was  available  is 
not  available? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  correct  that 
we  are  having  a  mines  ministers'  conference 
this  week  in  Ottawa.  I  will  certainly  check  on 
that  delay  and  find  out  why  it  has  not  been 
given  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  can 
the  minister  delay  further  debate  on  the 
mining  tax  bill  until  we  have  the  mining  tax 
statistics,  which  the  minister  says  are  regu- 
larly available  but  which,  no  matter  how  often 
we  ask,  we  can  never  get  from  his  ministry? 


Mr.   J.    F.   Foulds   (Port   Arthur):    Nobody 
does. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  does? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  "I  will  do  what  I  can." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  that  particular  bill 
is  not  in  my  ministry. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  DISTRICT  HEALTH 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  a  recent  re- 
search committee  report  submitted  to  the 
Essex  County  Hospital  Planning  Council  that 
recommended  a  district  health  council?  Has 
the  minister  received  a  request  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  district  health  council,  and 
will  he  give  it  favourable  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  district  health  planning  councils 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry's  plan,  yes, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  them.  Inso- 
far as  being  particularly  aware  of  the  study, 
no,  I  am  not,  but  I  will  be  pleased  to  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  evidence  now  available  linking 
Warren  Allmand  to  the  SIU,  specifically  that 
he  has  received  both  money  and  other  elec- 
tion help  from  them  and,  in  addition,  that 
Al  Imand's  official  agent  and  head  of  his  Lib- 
eral association,  one  Joseph  Nuss,  is  also  the 
SIU  lawyer  and  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  re- 
tainer from  them  for  several  years,  will  he 
recommend  that  this  government  now  hold  a 
royal  commission  into  violence  in  the  SIU, 
since  .it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  one 
from  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  hon.  member  is  getting  his  in- 
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formation  mainly  from  this  afternoon's  news- 
paper and— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  High  Park 
put  them  in  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —certain  articles  regarding 
campaign  contributions  by  the  SIU  to  politi- 
cians in  the  Montreal  area  and,  I  believe,  the 
paper  mentioned  the  east  and  west  coasts.  On 
that  basis  there  is  more  reason,  really,  for  a 
federal  inquiry  than  a  provincial  inquiry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may:  I 
haven't  seen  the  article  the  minister  is  refer- 
ring to.  What  I  am  referring  to  specifically  is 
a  specific  link  between  Mr.  Allmand,  the 
Solicitor  General,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
looking  into  this  matter,  and  the  SIU.  Obvi- 
ously, we  are  not  going  to  get  a  royal  com- 
mission from  Allmand  and  we're  not  going  to 
get  one  from  Munro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  order  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  High 
Park  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  will  the  minister  order 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think 
if  there  was  a  federal  inquiry,  .in  all  likeli- 
hood it  would  be  launched  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Mr.  Lang.  I  would  just  have  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  in  this  House,  and  what 
my  colleague,  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Welch)  has  said- 
Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  They  are 
pretty  important  out  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —that  this  is  a  federal  orga- 
nization. It  is  an  international  union.  It  in- 
volves seamen  from  all  parts  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States.  The  alle- 
gations that  the  member  says  of  bribery  and 
wrong-doing,  and  things  like  this,  have  taken 
place  in  ports  outside  of  this  province.  It 
really  makes  sense  that  it  should  be  a  federal 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  the  minister  can't  be  cer- 
tain. Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  sending  you  writ- 
ten notice  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that 
answer,  and  will  request  time  to  have  the 
minister  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


OHIP  PAYMENTS  TO  DOCTORS 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  might  advise 
why  chiropractors  in  this  province  are  able  to 
charge  over  and  above  the  fee  that  is  paid  by 
OHIP  per  visit,  and  why  he  doesn't  regulate 
them  as  he  regulates  the  medical  profession 
to  charge  only  that  amount  that  is  given  by 
OHIP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  don't  come  under  the  Medical 
Care  Act  and  hence  at  the  present  time 
they're  not  cost  shared  in  any  way  at  all  by 
the  federal  government. 

I  think  the  member  had  better  check  into 
that.  Does  he  realize  that  when  we  pay 
medical  practioners,  the  federal  government 
pays  part  of  the  cost  and,  therefore,  they 
fall  under  the  federal  Act  in  terms  of  the 
way  we  treat  them?  There  are  other  groups 
of  practioners  who  do  not  currently  fall  under 
that  grouping,  and  we  receive  no  monns 
from  the  federal  government  for  them. 

We  think  we  should.  We  think  they're 
legitimate  expenses  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  has  seen  fit  to  pay  100  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  money  that's  contributed  to 
a  chiropractic  treatment.  That  is  what  the 
member  is  talking  about,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  supplementary  to  the  minister's  an- 
swer: In  spite  of  what  he  said,  does  he 
feel  that  he  cannot  get  together  with  them 
or  control  them  as  to  how  much  they  are 
going  to  charge?  Secondly,  does  he  feel 
that  it's  fair  that  a  medical  practitioner,  in 
fact,  should  be  getting  less  per  visit,  in 
charging  some  $2  or  $3  over  and  above  the 
$5  per  visit  being  paid  by  OHIP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  As  I  say,  the  Act  didn't 
govern  our  arrangements  with  them,  and 
they  were  made  at  a  time  when  we  wished 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  coverage  for 
certain  services  rendered  and  paid  for  by 
OHIP. 

Recently,  the  optometrists  were  included 
on  the  same  basis  as  physicians.  I  changed 
that  regulation  recently,  because  we  deemed 
that  the  service  rendered  by  an  opto- 
metrist was  very  closely  equal  to  that 
rendered  by  an  ophthalmologist  for  re- 
fraction. So  I  think  they  get  $16.70,  kaa 
10  per  cent,  as  an  ophthalmologist  would. 

As  time  goes  on  we're  looking  at  each  of 
these.  But  the  member  realizes  there  is  one 
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other  limitation.  The  province  pays  only  up 
to  $100  per  year  if  the  patient  is  going  to 
a  chiropractor.  It  pays  only  one  visit  per 
year  to  an  optometrist.  There  were  certain 
other  restrictions,  I  believe,  in  osteopaths 
and  chiropodists. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  may  I  ask  one  final  supple- 
mentary on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  the  minister  undertake  to 
correct  what  I  consider  to  be  an  imbalance, 
in  that  a  doctor,  with  all  his  experience  and 
his  expertise,  is  in  fact  making  less  per  visit 
because  of  the  10  per  cent  discharge,  than  in 
fact  chiropractors.  Does  he  think  that  is  fair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  not  able  to  judge 
the  fairness  of  it.  I  am  certainly  setting  up 
practitioner  review  committees  —  members 
may  recall  we  discussed  that  during  the  esti- 
mates—and these  practitioner  review  com- 
mittees are  to  do  the  same  things  as  the 
medical  review  committee  did  —  decide 
whether  the  charges  are  fair  for  the  services 
rendered. 

I  think  that's  the  first  step  in  that  process, 
but  I  would  think  we  would  only  have  the 
right  to  regulate  their  charges  if  we  paid  all 
that  were  rendered.  At  this  point  in  time,  we 
do  not;  and  that's  why,  to  this  point,  we 
refuse  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


IMPAIRED  DRIVER  CONTROL 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  ( Sandwich-Riverside ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Solicitor  General 
regarding  the  continuing  massacre  of  motor- 
ists by  impaired  drivers  in  Ontario:  Has  the 
Solicitor  General  made  any  progress  in  de- 
ciding how  to  keep  impaired  drivers  off  our 
highways,  roads  and  streets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  the  quickest  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  would  be  that  we  enforce  the 
law  that  people  who  are  drinking  and  driv- 
ing be  charged  with  the  appropriate  offence 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  and  that  the  full 
penalty  under  that  code  be  imposed  on  those 
people  who  are  convicted  of  drinking  and 
driving. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary: 

In  addition  to  increased  enforcement,  is 
the  minister  not  considering  increased  edu- 
cational measures? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  may  know  there  was  a  con- 
ference in  Toronto  in  September  dealing  with 
this  particular  subject.  Representatives  from 
all  provinces  were  here  and  some  international 
representatives.  The  Attorney  General  has  a 
programme,  now,  of  educating  people  to  the 
dangers  of  drinking  and  driving.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a  film  that  has  been  produced  on  this 
subject  which  will  be  shown  at  this  time 
of  year,  which  is  most  appropriate.  We  are 
doing  everything  to  emphasize  to  people,  by 
way  of  statistics  and  other  means,  the  dangers 
involved  in  drinking  and  at  the  same  time 
operating  a  motor  vehicle. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  that 
the  provisions  regarding  suspended  licences 
under  the  code  are  not  being  imposed  as 
much  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 


OHC  BRIBE  CHARGES 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General:  Could  the  Solicitor  General 
bring  us  up-to-date  on  further  police  investi- 
gations in  relation  to  the  gifts  given  to  20-odd 
OHC  employees,  which  resulted  in  charges; 
and  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  can  be  antici- 
pated that  charges  are  going  to  be  laid 
against  those  people  or  the  organizations 
which  gave  the  gifts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member,  I  am  sure,  knows  this  particular  in- 
vestigation is  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General.  He  has  .indicated  in  answers  in  this 
House  that  those  particular  charges  will  be 
considered  along  with  the  charges  that  have 
already  been  laid  against  the  people  involved 
in  the  allegations  of  bribery  involving  OHC. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well.  I  wonder  if  the  Solicitor 
General- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  supplementary:  Could  the 
Solicitor  General  explain  that  a  little  further? 
Are  there  any  charges  now  pending  against 
the  givers  of  the  gifts?  If  so,  why  has  that  not 
received  any  public  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  I  haven't  said  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  this  was  being  contem- 
plated and  looked  into  by  the  Attorney 
General.  He  has  indicated  in  his  answers  in 
this  House  that  the  case  isn't  closed  as  far 
as  the  givers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  when  is  the  Solici- 
tor General  going  to  close  it;  or  open  it? 
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Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  a 
supplementary  on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  final  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Roy:  To  the  Solicitor  General:  Does 
he  not  feel  that  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  people  are  looking  on  this  with 
cynicism?  An  investigation  has  been  going 
on  for  possibly  eight  months  now,  and  still 
no  charges  have  been  laid  against  the  people 
who  in  fact  gave  the  gifts-only  against  the 
ones  who  have  received  them.  This  seems 
to  be  a  pattern  that  is  going  on  in  events 
of  this  nature  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  don't  want  to  comment 
on  that  other  than  to  say,  iMr.  Speaker,  that 
the  people  who  are  involved,  shall  we  say  as 
givers,  are  certainly  involved  in  this  investi- 
gation. They  are  involved  in  the  charges 
that  have  been  laid  up  to  now  as  far  as 
evidence  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are  no  charges  against 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  I  say,  this  case  is  not 
closed.  Charges  have  been  laid.  Once  those 
are  processed,  I  am  sure  further  information 
will  be  given  to  this  House  as  to  any  other 
possible  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 


EXTENSION    COURSES    IN    NORTHERN 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  upon  Con- 
federation College  in  Thunder  Bay  and  the 
tremendous  need  for  extension  courses  under 
its  supervision  in  many,  many  communities 
in  the  far  north,  particularly  the  Indian 
communities?  Will  the  minister  prevail  upon 
the  federal  authorities,  through  a  transfer 
of  funds  to  Confederation  College,  either 
through  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Nor- 
thern Affairs  or  through  Canada  Manpower 
so  that  it  can  attempt  to  meet  that  tre- 
mendous need  for  special  classes  and  up- 
grading in  northern  communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  it  and,  in  fact,  we  have  been  pursuing  this 
matter  with  some  people  from  the  college, 


both  in  the  Manpower  end  and  possibly 
through  Indian  Affairs  for  a  slightly  differ- 
ent land  of  programme. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary:  Can  the  minis- 
ter indicate  whether  any  funds  will  be  made 
available,  either  through  his  ministry  or 
through  a  transfer  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  these  extension  courses  during 
the  coming  winter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make 
any  commitment  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  as  soon  as  we  have  something  I'll 
be  delighted  to  let  the  House  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Liberal  Party?  The  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River. 


FARM  WORKERS 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Has 
the  minister  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to  bring- 
ing the  farm  workers  in  the  province  under 
the  Employment  Standards  Act? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. I  hope  we  will  reach  a  decision 
on  it  shortly  as  to  whether  we  will  and,  it 
the  answer  is  yes  to  that,  as  to  ju.st  what 
sections  of  it  will  be  brought  into  effect. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
myself  and  our  respective  ministries  have 
been  examining  it  and  hope  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  shortly. 

Mr.   Reid:    Supplementary,   if   I   may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Reid:  Will  a  decision  be  made  by  next 
spring  or  summer,  so  that  if  the  minister 
does  decide,  the  people  will  be  aware  of  it 
and  this  will  be  in  place  for  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  would  hope  tl 
cision  would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memlrer  for  Went- 
worth. 


ACUPUNCTURE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Has  the  Minister 
of  Health  had  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
what  their  position   is   coing   to   be   with   re- 
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gard  to  cleaning  up  the  acupuncture  clinics 
to  ensure  hygienic  conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  got 
a  letter  from  them,  that  I  think  last  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  morning  I  implied  was  in 
the  mail  to  me,  stating  the  conditions  under 
which  they  would  be  examining  the  acupunc- 
turists who  are  now  practising  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  for  licensing,  registration, 
accreditation  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  I 
am  also  meeting  with  the  acupuncture  associa- 
tion representatives  this  afternoon  at  about 
4  o'clock  to  discuss  their  point  of  view,  to 
see  if  these  are  fair  requirements,  and  I 
intend  to  carry  on  my  discussions  with  the 
college. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  Hamilton  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  contacted  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  two  occasions  at 
least  over  the  course  of  the  last  short  period 
of  time,  asking  that  they  initiate  some  action 
and  that  there  had  not  even  been  a  reply, 
let  alone  any  action  forthcoming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  I  really  think  the  questions  that  arose 
in  the  House  and  the  articles  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  have  done  us  a  favour  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  perhaps  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  college  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
serious  problem,  one  on  which  the  member 
and  I  probably  agree  completely. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  you  permit  me  one 
final   supplementary   question,    Mr.    Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  final  final. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  agree— if 
this  is  a  self-governing  body  and  if  it  takes 
public  disclosure  or  public  pronouncements 
in  the  newspapers  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Legislature  for  them  to  become  aware  of  and 
to  act  upon  some  problem  areas  within  their 
own  discipline— there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  way  in  which  they  govern  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  role  to  defend  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but  I  can  say  it  wasn't  as 
clear-cut  as  may  appear.  In  fact  I  have  met 
with  them  every  single  month  since  I  be- 
came a  minister  and  have  discussed  this  issue 


every  single  month.  Quite  honestly  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  potential 
problems,  and  quite  honestly  I  had  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  potential  problems.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  done  so  and  I  believe  the  news- 
papers have  in  fact  accentuated  that  concern. 
So  I  don't  really  see  any  likelihood  that 
they  will  do  anything  but  hasten  their  work. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
permit    one    further    question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances we'll  allow  one  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wouldn't  the  minister  think  that  his  duty  is 
not  to  defend  them  but  in  fact  to  attack 
them,  since  it  indicates  that  they  have  been 
lax  in  their  responsibility,  particularly  when 
there  is  an  indication,  the  way  the  legisla- 
tion now  exists,  that  people  who  want  to 
become  acupuncturists  can  learn  to  do  so 
by  applying  for  a  correspondence  course 
which  would  permit  them  to  practise? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Send  them  down  to  the 
local  Singer  centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  legislation  doesn't 
permit  that.  The  lack  of  enforcement  has 
permitted  people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  by  the  self-governing 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  say  that  I  am 
just  as  concerned  about  people  not  schooled 
in  it,  who  may  feel  they  are  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  do  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  is  not  showing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Far  from  defending  them, 
I  said  it  is  not  my  role  to  defend  them. 
I  was  explaining. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  I  think  it  is  the 
minister's  role  to  attack  them  if  they  are  not 
doing  their  job  properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  What  I  do  privately— 
and  I  have  been  doing  it  privately— is  some- 
what akin  to  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  not  talking  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  want  to  needle  the 
minister  unnecessarily,  but  he  should  move 
in  more  quickly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.    Speaker:   Order  please.   The   member 
for  Welland  South  wants  to  ask  a  question. 


PAYMENTS  TO  PHARMACISTS 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  What  steps  is  his  ministry  now  pre- 
pared to  initiate  or  to  expedite  a  backlog  of 
interim  payments  to  pharmacists  under  the 
drug  benefit  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ques- 
tion presupposes  that  there  is  a  backlog. 
I  would  like  to  verify  that  fact.  I  have  not 
had  a  single  call  from  a  pharmacist  or  from 
the  association  to  indicate  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  can  have  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  pay  on  the  basis  of 
$3.25  per  line  on  the  sheets  put  in;  they  are 
to  be  paid  monthly  at  least,  and  if,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  problem  that's  specific,  please  let 
me  know  and  I'll  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


STARRATT-OLSEN  POWER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources: 
Do  I  understand  correctlv  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Gathercole  of  July  3,  1974,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  working  out  proposals 
for  the  servicing  and  providing  of  electrical 
power  to  Starratt-Olsen,  and  the  transfer  of 
that  responsibility  from  the  Madsen  mining 
company  to  Ontario  Hydro?  And  can  the 
minister  report  what  state  that  is  at  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
residents  of  Starratt-Olsen  have  been  informed 
that  the  electricity  to  their  water  pump  will 
be  cut  off  Thursday,  and  if  it  is  cut  off  the 
water  supply  to  those  25  homes  will  be  frozen 
and  the  houses  will  be  uninhabitable  for  the 
winter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
involved  in  this  particular  issue  for  about  a 
year  now  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
people  of  Starratt-Olsen  and  the  area  I  repre- 
sent, and  I  have  only  been  going  on  that? 
basis.  I  would  say  to  the  House  that  the 
hydro  power  supplied  to  the  Starratt-Olsen 
community— and  it's  just  a  small  group  of 
homes  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  mile  from 
Madsen— is  supplied  through  the  mine.  It  is 
not  supplied  by  Hydro.  The  conditions  of  the 
line  itself  are  deplorable.  It  needs  something 
like  $30,000  to  bring  it  up  to  standard. 


I  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Madsen  Red 
Lake  people  and  Hydro  together;  they  agreed 
at  that  time  that  if  an  arbitrator  was  estab- 
lished they  would  accept  the  arbitrator's  de- 
cision as  to  the  price  of  the  line  and  Hydro 
would  pick  it  up.  We  appointed  an  ar- 
bitrator, and  then  when  the  decision  was 
handed  down  the  management  of  Madsen 
Red  Lake  indicated  they  wanted  no  part  of 
the  arbitrator's  decision  at  all.  So  it  is  hung 
up  there,  and  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Madsen  Red  Lakes  Gold  Mines 
has  changed  ownership  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  it's— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Good  corporate  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I  was  as  annoyed 
as  the  member  is  about  the  whole  situation; 
I  am  still  annoyed.  I  intend  to  follow  up 
a  further  appeal  with  the  new  owners,  but 
that's  where  the  situation  stands  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  until  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  it  is  not  only  the  minister's  respon- 
sibility because  he  is  the  member  for  the 
area,  but  do  I  understand  Mr.  Gathercole's 
letter  correctly  when  he  says  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  was  then  provided  with 
alternative  proposals  under  which  Ontario 
Hydro  would  take  over  supply  to  the  cus- 
tomers in  Starratt-Olsen?  Does  that  imply 
it  is  a  ministerial  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  contacted  Hydro 
and  I  have  contacted  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  to  have  the  same 
formula  applied  that  was  applied  at  Aroland. 
I  believe.  There  was  a  proposal  and  a 
formula  was  applied  there.  That  is  the  pro- 
posal to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  more  supplementary:  As 
a   matter  of   urgent  public   importance,   can 
the   minister  take   immediate   steps- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —in  order  to  see  that  elec- 
tricity is   not  cut  off  until  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Waterloo  North  has  the  floor. 
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CAR  RENTAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  municipalities  are  allowed  to  pass  by- 
laws regulating  and  licensing  car  rental 
agencies,  does  the  minister  think  they  should 
be  allowed  to  include  in  such  by-law  a 
minimum  fee  which  is  allowed  to  be  charged, 
which  in  the  case  of  Waterloo  region's  by- 
law is  $10  per  day,  thus  preventing  such 
firms  as  Rent-A-Bug  which  only  charges  $5 
a  day  from  starting  in  business  in  our  region? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  It  is  the  first 
time  I  was  aware  that  a  municipality  legis- 
lated the  fee  that  a  private  entrepreneur 
could  charge.  I  certainly  am  not  any  expert 
in  municipal  affairs.  I  know  nothing  about 
them  but  it  would  seem  to  me— 

Mr.  Good:  Does  the  minister  know  any- 
thing about  consumer  protection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  do,  that's  why 
the  member  asked'  me  the  question,  and  he 
is  looking  for  the  answer.  I  would  just  pass 
on  this  observation  that  if  any  firm  has  a 
doubt,  I  think  it  should  consult  its  solicitor 
to  find  out  if,  in  fact,  the  bylaw  is  ultra 
vires  of  the  municipality  which  the  member 
has    mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  STUDY 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
Can  the  minister  indicate  when  the  task 
force  report  on  family  planning  and  birth 
control  will  be  tabled,  in  view  of  the  fact 
the    study    was    completed    in    April? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  it  will  be  tabled  or  not 
but  the  whole  area  is  under  very  active  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  the  minister  indicate 
if  he  is  willing  to  table  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It's  a  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,    that   involves   several   ministries. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  what? 


Mr.  Deans:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  That's  the 
way  they  hide  reports. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  did  that  with  the  day- 
care report.  The  two  of  them  sit  over  there 
and  suppress  the  evidence.  What  is  it  with 
their  ministries? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


DRAFT  BEER  GLASSES 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
Why  did  he  remove  the  control  and  the 
supervision  his  ministry  had  over  the  size 
of  beer  glasses  for  draft  beer?  Why  did  he 
discontinue  that  practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  beer  glasses  with  the  tide  lines  on  them 
were  removed,  I  think,  10  or  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Roy:   It  is  not  the  ministry's  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  it  is  not  my  policy. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  operator  is  at  lib- 
erty to  use  what  size  of  glass  he  desires. 
There  is  no  restriction  on  price.  It's  one  of 
the  competitive  things  that  now  is  met  in 
the  marketplace.  It  has  been  removed  for 
a  number  of  years— 10  or  12  years  as  far 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  As  the  minister  is  supposed  to 
be  protecting  the  consumer,  why  would 
he  not  require  that  at  least  there  be  a 
label  on  the  glass,  stating  the  number  of 
ounces  per  glass,  as  he  does  for  bottles? 
Why  doesn't  he  do  that  so  the  consumer 
would  know  how  much  he  is  paying  or  how 
many  ounces  he  is   getting  for  his  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  just  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  far  we  should  intrude  into  the 
business  life  of  the  average  hotel  or  res- 
taurant operator.  I  am  sure  that  any  patron 
on  inquiring  could  find  out  the  size  of  the 
glass.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  he  would 
be  precluded  from  having  that  information 
if  he  asked.  If  the  hon.  member  has  a  spe- 
cific complaint  to  draw  to  my  attention,  I 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  him,  but  I 
have  received  no  complaints.  I  read  an 
article    in    one    of   the    Toronto   papers    the 
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other  day  showing  the  different-size  glasses 
and  prices  that  were  charged. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Ottawa 
Centre. 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Was  it  the  ministry's  intention  to 
force  the  closure  of  St.  Patrick's  College 
when  the  new  spending  ceilings  were  issued 
for  the  forthcoming  academic  year  for 
Carleton  University? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
concern  in  the  Ottawa  area  about  the 
threatened  closure  of  St.  Patrick's  College, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
Carleton  University  can  hope  to  come  any- 
where within  the  spending  limits  that  have 
been   laid    down   by    the   ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  just  reading,  and  I 
haven't  finished  reading  it,  a  telegram  from 
the  survival  committee  at  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege. My  understanding  is  that  the  college 
was  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  time  that 
Carleton  was  established.  The  school  of 
social  welfare,  I  believe,  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  and  the  remainder  of  St. 
Patrick's  is  with  Carleton.  My  understanding 
is  that  it's  an  internal  matter  for  the  uni- 
versity and  the  college- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  was  supposed  to 
report  that  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —and  that  there  is  no 
agreement  or  undertaking,  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  for  things  to  hap- 
pen either  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period 
has  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  presented  the  financial 
reports  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  both  for 
the  year  ended  April  30,  1974. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  No  deficits  yet? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


MOTORIZED  SNOW  VEHICLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, the  Motorized  Snow  Vehicles  Act, 
1974. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  Motorized  Snow  Vehicles  Act  has 
been  completely  rewritten  to  implement  t  he- 
recommendations  of  the  select  committe  on 
motorized  snow  vehicles  and  all-terrain  ve- 
hicles. I'm  sure  the  hon.  members  will  wel- 
come that  rewrite. 


CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act, 
1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  l>ill  sets 
out  a  number  of  amendments  which  have 
been  proposed  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  recent  Coroners  Act,  1972,  and  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  gained  from  that  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  should  announce  to  the  House  that  the 
lion,  member  for  High  Park  has  given  me  two 
notices,  as  required  by  standing  order  27(g), 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  his  question  yester- 
day concerning  a  public  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  SIU  or  with  a  further  answer  by 
the  Solicitor  General  on  the  same  matter  to- 
day. Therefore,  tonight  at  the  adjournment 
hour  of  10:30  the  debates  provided  by  stand- 
ing order  28(a)  may  take  place. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


TAX  SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  112,  An  Act  to  confirm  Tax  Sales. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  does  seem  curious  that  this  sort  of 
bill  is  being  brought  forward.  One  wonders 
what  has  developed,  through  the  history  of 
this  kind  of  a  situation,  that  has  led  us  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  There  is  too 
much  noise  in  the  chamber.  Will  people  try 
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to  tone  it  down  a  bit?  We  can't  hear  the  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It's  the 
exodus. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker; 
one  needs  all  the  help  one  can  get  on  some 
occasions. 

It  does  seem  curious,  as  I  had  said,  that 
this  kind  of  a  bill  is  being  brought  forward  to 
confirm  tax  sales;  one  wonders  what  the  prob- 
lem is  in  tax  sales  over  the  years.  Tax  sales 
were  much  more  common,  of  course,  .in  the 
1930s.  Hopefully,  they  won't  become  as  com- 
mon again  as  they  were  at  that  point. 

Apparently  there  has  been  some  matter 
raised,  no  doubt  either  on  title  or  through 
some  legal  opinion,  that  requires  this  con- 
firmation. I  presume  that  once  we  have  the 
explanation  from  the  minister  we  will  be  able 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  bill.  I  would  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  the  minister  why  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  bring  in  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  much  needs  to  be  said  about  this  piece  of 
legislation.  Periodically  the  Treasurer— and  in 
the  old  days,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
—would  bring  down  legislation  of  this  kind. 
The  procedures  to  which  municipalities  must 
go  in  order  to  validate  and  make  final  seizure 
of  properties  due  to  tax  arrears  are  compli- 
cated. In  the  past  there  have  been  instances 
where  they  have  slipped  up  in  not  following 
it  with  precision.  Somewhere  along  the  route 
these  things  have  to  be  affirmed  by  the  min- 
ister himself  as  the  sale  goes  through.  But 
even  then,  some  technical  failure  occurs  peri- 
odically. As  I  say,  it  is  necessary  simply  to 
make  a  holus-bolus,  blanket  validation  of  all 
these  tax  sale  proceedings  in  municipalities.  It 
is  a  great  aid,  an  enormous  help  to  the  legal 
profession  in  establishing  titles  to  property  in 
this  regard. 

The  only  question  I  think  I  would  have  to 
ask  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  is  whether 
this  is  done  on  any  formal  basis.  In  other 
words,  has  he  set  a  period  of  time  where  he 
comes  to  it?  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  hap- 
hazard, the  way  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  brought  to  the  House.  It  is  not  pre- 
dictable. What  does  the  Treasurer  use  as  a 
rule  of  thumb  as  to  when  the  time  is  right  to 
bring  in  another  confirmation  of  tax  sales  bill 
before  the  House? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  hon. 
members  who  wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  The 
hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  very  briefly,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  minister  has  had  any  representations 
or  any  dialogue  with  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Bernier),  who  is  responsible 
for  Crown  lands  in  the  province? 

A  situation  has  come  to  my  attention  on 
two  or  three  occasions  where  a  municipality 
was  involved  in  a  tax  sale.  Particularly  in 
northern  Ontario,  where  we  have  got  this 
strategic  land-use  planning,  it  .is  ever  so  im- 
portant to  those  who  are  responsible  for  for- 
mulating land-use  plans  that  they  know  of  the 
availability  of  certain  parcels  of  land. 

On  two  or  three  occasions,  people  at  the 
regional  level  within  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  were  very  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
municipality  had  disposed  of  land  in  this 
fashion  without  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  their  personnel  ever  having 
known  about  it. 

So  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Treasurer 
has  had  any  discussions  with  them?  I  think  it 
is  important  that  when  municipalities  do  en- 
gage in  disposition  of  land  in  this  fashion,  that 
there  be  some  obligation  on  the  municipality 
to  at  least  advise  and  apprise  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  of  their  intentions,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  bid  and  to  acquire 
that  land  if  it  seems  to  conform  with  the  stra- 
tegic land-use  plans  they  have  for  that  area. 
I  hope  the  minister  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, if  not  in  here  at  some  future  date, 
because  it  is  important.  The  people  in  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  have  pointed 
this  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  to  express  just  a  general  con- 
cern about  these  tax  sales,  insofar  as  we  find 
Ontario  land  being  peddled  from  California  to 
Florida  to  Maine  to  Australia.  If  one  picks  up 
a  copy  of  any  magazine,  such  as  "Popular 
Mechanics,"  I  guess,  if  it  is  still  in  being,  and 
other  magazines,  they  state:  "Cheap  land  is 
still  available  in  Ontario." 

They  talk  about  land  in  central  Ontario, 
which  is  somewhere,  I  gather,  between  the 
riding  of  Thunder  Bay  and  the  riding  of 
Algoma,  being  available  at  10  cents  or  20 
cents  an  acre  and  other  ridiculous  prices  like 
that.  Tax  sale  land  is  being  peddled  abroad 
as  though  it  was  a  fire  sale. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  addition  to  policies 
that  either  discourage  or  prevent  the  sales  of 
Ontario  recreational  land  to  foreigners,  this 
whole  business  of  tax  sales  ought  to  be  regu- 
larized in  some  way  so  that  people  in  the 
province  who  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  land 
is  being  made  available  can  do  so  in  a  regu- 
lar kind  of  way  through  the  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  down  here,  or 
in  some  other  way,  and  not  by  writing  off  to 
some  hole-in-the-corner  entrepeneur  who  will 
give  them  a  list  of  tax  sale  property  for  $2, 
$5,  or  $10. 

Government  information  is  being  sold  like 
that.  I'm  not  sure  how  much  of  it  is  actually 
winding  up  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  but  it's 
something  that  I  think  is  degrading  for  this 
province,  to  see  our  soil  sold  in  a  kind  of  bar- 
gain basement  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  member  for  Kitchener  has 
inferred,  and  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  suggested,  this  is  to  ratify  sales,  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  title  has  passed  to  the 
purchaser.  This  used  to  be  an  annual  event, 
as  I  understand  it,  which  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  in  recent  years.  There  are  one  or 
two  court  cases  now  which  have  put  a  small 
cloud  on  title,  and  for  that  reason  we  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  ratification,  the  bill  removes  any 
ambiguity  there  may  have  been  concerning 
the  serving  of  notices  by  the  municipality. 

Insofar  as  the  sale  of  these  lands  for  tax 
arrears  is  concerned,  I  think  there's  no  statu- 
tory defect. 

If  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is  not 
being  informed  or  is  not  keeping  itself  in- 
formed, I  think  it's  a  matter  of  practical 
communication,  so  I  will  undertake  to  discuss 
this  problem  with  that  ministry  and  see  what, 
if  anything,  further  need  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  them  fully  informed. 

Insofar  as  some  number  of  people  acquir- 
ing this  land  and  thereupon  offering  it  for 
sale  to  others,  be  they  foreigners  or  residents, 
I  think  we  should  contemplate  applying  to 
municipal  property  the  same  rules  we  have 
applied  to  our  own  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  first  chance  of  refusal. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  a  matter  which  I 
have  discussed  internally  in  my  ministry.  I 
expect  it  should  go  to  the  municipal  liaison 
committee  for  their  consideration  and  advice. 


I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't  recall  at  the 
moment  what  stage  this  consideration  has 
reached,  but  I  will  now  give  the  undertaking 
to  the  members  of  the  House  that  we  will 
pursue  this  aggressively  and  put  it  on— it's 
probably  too  late  for  the  December  meeting, 
but  if  it  is  too  late  we'll  ensure  that  it  gets 
into  the  January  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  112.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Affairs  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  a  kind  of  interesting 
alternative  situation,  where  the  tax  sales  pro- 
cedure's withholdings  are  not  taken  as  ap- 
plicable in  a  situation. 

What  I  would  Like  to  know,  without  sending 
it  to  committee,  is  just  how  long  the  lands 
hang  around  in  the  possession,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  municipality.  If  they  don't  take  certain 
actions  or  send  certain  notices,  the  lands  are 
in  a  sort  of  dangling  position  and  may  be 
redeemed  by  an  owner  within  certain  periods 
of  time. 

The  mention  in  the  side  notes  here  is  that 
land  is  held  without  declaring  it  is  requirc'l 
for  municipal  purposes  and  land  which  is  not 
sold  either  directiy  or  by  auction  under  the 
legislation,  can  be  sitting  around  for  10  solid 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  municipality. 
Unless  they  take  those  particular  acts  and 
meet  those  conditions,  they  aren't  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  the  lands;  nor  are  they  in  absolute 
or  fee  simple  possession  of  those  lands,  really, 
because  an  owner  may  come  out  of  the 
underbrush  and  seek  to  redeem  the  property, 
provided  these  things  aren't  done. 

I  know  the  government  is  seeking  to  fore- 
close this  in  some  cases,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
Treasurer  really  achieves  the  business— of 
vesting  in  the  municipality  in  a  way— with  a 
definition  that  forecloses  the  possibility  of 
redemption  after  a  set  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  bill  is,  in  a  way,  al- 
most a  companion  bill  to  the  previous  one 
with  respect  to  the  confirmation  of  tax  sales. 
It  allows  the  municipality  to  formally  obtain 
title  to  the  property  and  presumably  then  be 
in  a  position  to  pass  that  on. 

Now  the  bill,  as  we  see  it,  is  attempting 
to  regularize  that  presumption.  As  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  has  said,  the  point  is  raised 
with  respect  to  the  complete  foreclosing  of 
the  interest  of  someone  who  has  appeared 
on  the  title  to  the  property. 

Presumably,  the  reason  for  his  amendment 
will  be  to  regularize  the  procedure  so  that 
the  municipality  will  be  able  to  pass  along 
a  clear  title,  which  in  turn  no  doubt  at  some 
date  in  the  future,  will  again  be  confirmed  by 
the  passage  of  another  one  of  the  bills,  such 
as  Bill  112. 

Have  there  been  some  recent  examples  or 
opinions  which  the  minister  has  received 
concerning  the  registration  procedures  and 
whether  they  are  faulty?  Perhaps  the  minister 
could  just  advise  us  as  to  that  when  he  does 
respond  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  court 
cases  I  referred  to  earlier,  I  do  believe, 
have  brought  certain  matters  to  light  which 
these  two  bills  together  attempt  to  remedy. 
They  are  highly  complicated,  legalistic  points, 
which  frankly  I  am  not  competent  to  deal 
with  in  detail.  If  the  hon.  members  wished, 
I  would  put  these  matters  into  a  standing 
committee  and  let  my  legal  officials  discuss 
the  legalities  with  lawyers  who  are  members 
of  the  opposition.  That  may  not  be  necessary. 

My  understanding  from  the  explanations 
provided  by  my  law  officers,  is  that  there 
has  been  some  doubt  about  the  requirement 
imposed  upon  municipalities  with  respect 
to  lands  being  sold  to  satisfy  tax  arrears,  and 
that  the  alterations  being  made  in  this  bill 
will  remove  those  ambiguities.  Now  sir, 
beyond  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  legal 
competence  will  not  carry  me.  But  I  repeat 
the  offer:  If  the  lawyers  opposite  want  to 
sit  down  with  my  experts  and  discuss  these 
technical  matters,  I  am  very  happy  for  them 
to  do  so. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  send  it  to  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No;  there  is  no  point 
in  sending  it  to  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Send  it 
out  to  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  so  modest  he- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  House 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  standing  com- 
mittee? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  has  to  defend 
his  legislation  like  a  hawk. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the   administration  of  justice   committee. 

Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  128,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 


INCOME  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  128,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  of 
course,  brings  into  play  at  long  last  the 
commitments  which  form  part  of  the  budget 
of  this  province  brought  out  by  the  Treas- 
urer in  April  of  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  personal 
income  tax  rate  remains  at  30.5  per  cent 
for  this  year.  At  least  in  the  year  before  an 
election  we  are  not  going  to  see  a  change. 
Whether  there  is  a  change  immediately  there- 
after or  not,  of  course,  only  time  will  tell. 

In  my  reply  to  the  budget,  I  commented 
earlier  on  some  of  these  particular  items  and 
I  see  no  need  to  repeat  the  comments  that 
were  made  at  that  time.  The  matters  that 
are  being  changed  in  this  bill,  in  fact,  date 
from  the  date  of  the  budget  and  the  passage 
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of  this  bill  will  simply  be  the  way  of  for- 
malizing the  commitments  which  the  minister 
has  made  in  his  budget  address.  I  suppose 
we  could  comment  at  some  length  with 
respect  to  the  changes  in  the  particular  tax 
credits  that  are  referred  to  in  section  2. 
Whether  they  are  sufficient  or  not  is  some- 
thing which  no  doubt  many  members  will 
comment  upon  as  the  debate  on  the  formal 
budget  resolution  continues.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  comment  at  this  time  on 
those  matters,  because  as  I  have  mentioned 
my  comments  were  made  earlier  on  in  the 
budget  debate. 

The  various  formalities  which  are  included 
in  this  bill  are  matters  of  government  policy 
and  I  suppose  that  any  of  the  comments  or 
suggestions  at  this  point  may  fall  on  ears, 
if  not  deafened  at  least  ears  which  have 
made  other  considerations  and  decisions 
earlier  on.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
mightn't  get  a  full  and  a  sufficient  hearing, 
but  I  don't  think  that  the  comments  we 
might  bring  at  this  stage  will  make  any 
change  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  rushing  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  get  ahead  of  each  other  to  com- 
ment from  the  New  Democratic  Party.  I 
regret  that  weather  and  other  things— in- 
cluding municipal  elections,  which  are  now 
held  in  December  unfortunately— kept  me 
away    from    the    House    yesterday. 

I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  bill,  though, 
because  when  the  principle  was  raised  in 
the  House  as  a  part  of  the  minister's  budget 
speech  he  made  a  great  song  and  dance 
about  the  radical  revisions  of  the  tax  credit 
scheme  which  were  proposed  as  part  of  that 
budget.  Unfortunately  I  don't  have  with  me 
our  precise  calculations  about  the  effect  of 
the  new  tax  credit  arrangements,  but  I  can 
put  one  or  two  general  comments  on  paper, 
and  possibly  we  could  return  to  the  specifics 
when  it  comes  to  the  committee  stage  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  should  probably  go  to 
the  committee  stage. 

The  first  thing  is  that  the  tax  credit  is 
mainly  still  available  to  people  as  a  result 
of  their  occupancy  costs  in  property  which 
they  happen  to  occupy,  whether  as  tenants 
or  as  owners.  It  never  made  any  sense  to 
us  to  allow  tax  credits  of  the  order  of  $400 
or  $500  to  be  permitted,  because  this  was 
simply  pandering  to  people  in  a  very  peculiar 
situation  who  happened  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  resources  behind  them,  even 


if  their  current  taxable  income  might  happen 
to  be  low. 

As  I  recall,  the  kind  of  example  that  v. 
given  to  the  minister  was  of  somebody  who 
had  a  property  which  was  very  expensive 
to  maintain,  say  a  hobby  farm  up  in  Kin^ 
township  north  of  Toronto,  or  in  Maple, 
which  cost  them  in  the  order  of  $6,000  or 
$7,000  or  $8,000  a  year,  but  who  had  basi- 
cally quite  a  small  income.  The  kind  of  situ- 
ation would  include  the  scion  of  a  wealthy 
family  who  occupies  a  property  that  has 
been  bought  for  him  with  some  family 
money  and  some  inheritance  money,  and 
he  is  paying  off  a  mortgage  but  is  still 
studying  at  York  University  and,  therefore, 
his  overall  income  is  not  very  great.  That 
is  the  kind  of  individual  who  would  be  in 
a  position- 
Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  How  many  of 
those  are  there? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  are  not  very  many. 
But  why  should  they  be  permitted  to  go 
through  in  the  Treasury's  kind  of  loophole? 

Mr.   G.   Nixon:   The  member  is  reaching. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  realize  that,  but  the  Treas- 
urer is  reaching  in  allowing  this  kind  of  tax 
credit.  There  is  no  realistic  situation  the 
Treasurer  can  advance  to  the  House  today 
that  would  justify  increasing  the  maximum 
tax  credit  from  $400  to  $500  on  the  grounds 
of  equity  or  fairness  to  people  on  modest 
incomes,  because  people  on  modest  incomes 
are  simply  not  in  a  position  where  they  can 
benefit  from  tax  credits  which  are  that  great. 

As  I  say,  I  wish  I  had1  the  specific  figures 
available  to  me.  As  I  recall,  the  maximum 
tax  credit  which  a  person  with  a  small  tax- 
able income  would  be  capable  of  letting 
would  be  of  the  order  of  maybe  $150  to 
$200,  and  no  more.  Likewise  for  a  pen- 
sioner, the  maximum  tax  credit  that  a  pen- 
sioner might  have  would  be  of  the  order 
of  $200  and  perhaps,  on  rare  occasions, 
$250.  Now  that's  pretty  dam  small,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  certainly  doesn't  justify  the 
increase  in  the  limit  on  the  tax  credit  which 
can  be  computed. 

The  second  thing  i^  that  the  Treasurer  is 
guilty  of  what  can  only  be  described  as 
double-counting,  because  he  has  made  a 
great  to-do  over  the  course  of  the  last  six 
months,  I  think  it  is,  about  the  doubling  of 
the  tax  credit  on  property  from  $90  to  $180 
—I  think  I  have  the  figures  correct— as  is  pro- 
posed right  here.  What  he  hasn't  mentioned 
is  that  at  the  same  time  the  deduction  of 
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one  per  cent  of  taxable  income  was  changed 
to  a  deduction  of  two  per  cent  of  taxable 
income. 

The  double-counting  came  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Treasurer  was  saying  that 
the  doubling  of  the  property  tax  credit  from 
$90  to  $180  was  a  means  of  compensating 
people  for  the  increase  in  fuel  costs  that  came 
about  because  of  the  energy  crisis  during  the 
course  of  the  past  year  and  one  half.  In 
fact,  in  Conservative  literature  in  the  by- 
elections  in  both  Stormont  and  Carleton  East 
this  was  put  forward  as  a  major  element  in 
the  government's  inflation-fighting  pro- 
gramme. They  kept  on  saying  to  voters:  "We 
have  doubled  your  property  tax  credit  to 
$180;  that  means  you  are  going  to  be  $90 
better  off." 

The  fact  is  that  the  combined  measure  of 
doubling  the  property  tax  credit,  and  then 
increasing  the  deductible  from  one  to  two 
per  cent  of  taxable  income,  in  effect  gives 
more  tax  credits  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
income  scale.  For  people  who  have  no  tax- 
able income  at  all,  for  example,  either  those 
with  a  very  small  income  or  those  with  a 
large  number  of  dependants,  there  is  a  real 
increase— small  but  real— of  around  $75,  $85 
or  maybe  $90  in  certain  rare  cases.  For  that 
small  step  towards  a  guaranteed  income  for 
the  poorest  members  of  our  society;  okay,  we 
welcome  it.  We  would  that  it  were  some- 
thing more  concrete,  more  positive  and  more 
sensibly  thought  through;  but  nevertheless  we 
welcome  any  small  step.  On  the  record,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  cost  of  living 
for  those  families  with  no  taxable  income  has 
certainly  gone  up  by  more  than  $90  over  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  But  nevertheless 
something  was  done. 

For  the  average  family  in  the  province 
however,  a  family  earning  the  industrial 
wage  of  $180  a  week,  or  $9,000  a  year, 
there  is  no  real  benefit,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  combined  change.  If  they  have  a 
taxable  income  of  about  $5,000,  then  the 
doubling  of  the  property  tax  credit  increases 
what  they  keep  out  of  their  income  by  $90, 
but  the  doubling  of  the  deduction  takes  away 
about  $50  or  $60  of  that  amount,  and  they 
are  therefore  left  with  maybe  $25  or  $30. 
This  is  not  helping  them  to  have  a  better 
kind  of  overall  position  if  the  Treasurer  is 
trying  to  apply  the  money  also  to  reducing 
the  impact  on  them  of  the  energy  crisis. 

In  gasoline  alone,  the  average  family  is 
paying  more  in  four  months  to  run  its  car 
and  for  necessary  transportation  than  the  $30 
or  $40  which  they  might  get  from  the 
Treasurer's  change  in  these  tax  credits  and 
deductions.  In  fuel  oil,  the  increase  for  the 


average  family  has  been  of  the  order  of 
maybe  $100  to  $150,  which  is  far  greater 
than  the  $30  or  $40  your  ordinary  homeown- 
ing  family  might  possibly  expect  to  get— and 
many  families  will  get  far  less  than  that. 

I  think  it  should  go  on  the  record  that  this 
Treasurer  deals  in  legerdemain,  that  he  is  a 
prestidigitator.  He  is  always  trying  to  pull 
the  blinds  over  the  heads  of  Ontario  people 
and  trying  to  convince  them  that  they  are 
getting  something  that  they  are  not  getting 
at  all;  and  he  is  doing  that  in  this  particular 
case.  People  are  not  getting  an  additional  $90 
a  year  as  a  result  of  this  particular  budget; 
they  are  getting  somewhat  less  than  that. 

For  the  average  family  income  in  the 
province,  which  is  up  over  $12,000  a  year,  in 
fact  there  isn't  a  single  thin  dime,  either  to 
increase  the  equity  of  after-tax  incomes  or  to 
compensate  or  help  protect  those  families 
against  the  increased  cost  of  energy  in  their 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  bills. 

The  other  major  part  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  increase  in  the  pensioner  tax 
credit,  which  is  a  grandiloquent  and  magnifi- 
cent $10  a  year— something  like  90  cents  a 
month,  something  like  three  cents  a  day.  The 
Treasurer  in  this  particular  bill  goes  down  as 
"Three-Cents-a-Day  John,"  because  that  is 
all  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  for  pensioners. 

If  I  can  return  to  the  general  concept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party 
have  not  found  fault  on  a  general  basis  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  Treasurer  appears 
to  be  moving  in  that  tax  system.  What  we 
do  find  fault  with,  though,  is  that  he  is  simply 
tinkering,  playing,  dabbling,  titillating  and 
nothing  more  in  the  kinds  of  moves  he  is 
making  to  try  and  get  greater  equity  in 
peoples'  disposable  incomes  or  in  their  after- 
tax incomes  by  use  of  the  tax  system. 

It's  notable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  welfare  ministers,  Ontario  was  the 
holdout  against  efforts  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  move  quickly  to  some  form  of  a 
guaranteed-income  system  for  people  on  low 
incomes.  Whether  it  was  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  or  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  or  the 
Treasurer,  Ontario's  approach  was  not  to  go 
that  route  but  was  to  use  the  tax  credit  route. 
Our  experience  in  the  province,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simply  that  the  tax  credit  route  is  quite 
thoroughly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  low- 
income  families  in  the  province.  If  the 
Treasurer  wishes  to  use  the  tax  credit  route 
as  a  major  means  of  equalizing  after-tax  in- 
comes, then  more  power  to  him,  and  I  would 
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almost    hope    that    thin    "red"    Tory    streak 
which  occasionally  dares  to  show  its  head— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  have  that  said  about  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  may  be  thick 
in  girth,  but  his  ideology  is  only  seldom 
red  in  hue.  That's  why  I  refer  to  it  as  a 
thin  "red"  Tory  streak— maybe  I  could  call 
it  a  thin  streak  of  "red"  Toryism  and  the 
minister  would  be  happier. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  Treasurer  is  wearing  a 
red  tie. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  True  blue  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  not  getting  any  radical  kind  of  change, 
and  in  fact  poor  people  in  the  province  are 
steadily  falling  further  behind  rather  than 
moving  further  ahead  with  the  succession 
of  budgets  that  has  been  introduced  by  this 
particular  Treasurer  and  his  predecessors. 

If  he  wants  to  come  before  us  seriously 
with  a  tax  credit  system  to  equalize  incomes 
or  to  move  a  large  stride  towards  equalizing 
incomes  in  the  province,  then  let's  see  what 
he's  got.  But  this  kind  of  tinkering  just  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it's  written  on.  I  wish  the 
Treasurer  would  stop  crowing  so  much  when 
he  accomplishes  so  litde. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  hon.  mem- 
ber wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  $305 
million  to  $375  million  in  one  crack— a  $70 
million  increase— is  some  tinker,  I  would  say. 
But  before  I  get  into  those  details  let  me 
review  briefly  the  background  of  the  tax 
credit  system  and  let  me  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  Ontario  was  the  first  jurisdiction  in 
the  world  to  introduce  a  meaningful  tax  credit 
system,  that  being  an  evolutionary  way  to 
bring  about  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
everyone  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lancelot  Smith  was  appointed  to  a 
royal  commission  about  1962.  He  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  the  tax 
system  here  more  progressive  and  effective, 
taking  into  consideration  all  taxes— federal, 
provincial  and  municipal.  He  and  his  ex- 
perts considered  the  tax  credit  system  very 
carefully  and  recommended  against  it.  The 
select   committee    which   was   established    in 


June  or  thereabouts  in  1968  had  no  biases, 
I  think  one  could  say,  in  approaching  the 
matter.  We  found  ourselves  subjected  to 
the  daily  persuasion  of  a  very  clever  economist 
from  McMaster,  who  was  consulting  econo- 
mist to  the  select  committee,  Mr.  John 
Allan,  now  a  senior  official  in  the  federal 
government— with  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Allan  explained  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  and  I  and  the  other  members 
of  that  committee- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  They  were  the  only  two 
members  of  the  committee,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —the  undoubted  ad- 
vantages of  the  tax  credit  system,  with  the 
result  that  the  select  committee  did  so 
recommend;  and  I  think  if  my  memory's 
correct,  recommended  that  unanimously.  In 
1969,  the  Treasurer  of  the  day,  Mr.  Charles 
MacNaughton,  accepted  that  recommendation 
and  we  embarked  upon,  as  I  say,  the  world's 
first  tax  credit  system  leading  to  guaranteed 
annual  income. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
House  before,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
the  British  government  announced  it  was 
embarking  upon  a  tax  credit  approach  to 
guaranteed  annual  income.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Heath  claimed  they  were  the  first  such  juris- 
diction to  contemplate  such  a  progressive 
measure.  Our  legislation,  in  fact,  had  been 
in   force  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  also  went  to  VAT. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  When  I  became  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  dedicating  $180 
million  to  this  programme.  In  my  first  budget, 
in  April  1973,  I  increased  that  dramatical  1> 
from  $180  million  to  $305  million,  which  took 
the  average  credit  per  household  from  $78  to 
$127.  And  last  April  I  found  it  possible  to 
increase  the  resources  from  $305  million  to 
$375  million. 

Now,  this  $70  million,  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  something- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Centre. 

An  hon.  member:   Take-off  inflation  at 
per  cent  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Ottawa  Centre  calls  a 
tinker,  constitutes  about  1%  points  of  personal 
income  tax;  and  a  couple  of  points,  I  suppose, 
or  nearly  a  couple  of  points,  of  corporations 
tax.  It  constitutes  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of 
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all  the  proceeds  from  our  gasoline  tax.  So  by 
any  definition,  $70  million  is  not  a  tinker;  $70 
million  constitutes  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
23  per  cent;  and  as  I've  pointed  out,  in  two 
years  we  have  more  than  doubled  this  pro- 
gramme. 

But  this  isn't  the  only  move  we've  made. 
There  are  some  even  bolder.  We've  intro- 
duced the  first  guaranteed  annual  income 
scheme  in  this  province's  history— still  the 
largest  in  the  world  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge—for the  elderly,  blind  and  disabled. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  After  a  number  of  other  prov- 
inces led  the  way. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  where  the  Treasurer 
begins  to  go  overboard. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have,  at  the  same 
time,  increased  in  the  last  few  years  our 
grants  to  municipalities  by  more  than  $1 
billion  to  a  new  total  of  more  than  $2.4 
billion,  all  of  which  take  the  burden  off  the 
property  taxpayer  and  make  our  entire  system 
more  progressive. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  doesn't  amount  to  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income;  it's  just  nibbling  away 
at  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  property  tax  hasn't 
dropped  any  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  complaints  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  about 
occupancy  costs  pandering  to  people  with 
great  resources  behind  them  and  low  income, 
is  just  one  of  those  mythical  ghosts  that  float 
through  the  none-too-realistic  minds  of  social- 
ists. There  may  be  one  person  in  a  million 
who  has  enormous  resources  and  no  income, 
but  to  single  out  that  kind  of  example  and  to 
suggest,  or  imply,  if  in  fact  this  was  the  idea, 
that  this  should  bring  about  some  kind  of 
dual  income  and  wealth  criteria,  quite  frankly 
would  make  the  entire  operation  completely 
unmanageable. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  see  no  other  reason  for 
increasing  the  tax  credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  However,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  serious  about  it,  let  him  show  me 
how  both  of  these  objectives  could  be  em- 
braced in  one  formulation  simple  enough  to 
be  understood  and  utilized  by  the  average 
taxpayer  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Treasurer  hasn't  men- 
tioned his  land  transfer  tax  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  has 
pointed  out  that  the  maximum  credit  for  a 


pensioner  would  be  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  point  of  fact,  that  isn't  true  at  all. 
The  maximum  was  raised  from  $400  to  $500 
and  the  effective  average  for  people  in  my 
town  will  be  probably  $230  or  $240  this  year. 

He  accuses  me  of  sleight-of-hand  in  respect 
to  moving  the  property  tax  credit  from  $90  to 
$180,  thereby  scooping  in  hopefully  some  por- 
tion of  the  increased  heating  costs,  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  deduction  from 
one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  of  net  taxable 
income.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
was  done  in  part  at  the  urging  of  the  NDP 
to  make  the  entire  process  more  progressive, 
and  as  we  did  increase  that  deduction  we  did 
shift  the  benefits  onto  the  lower-income 
groups. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  budget  once  again. 
Those  with  gross  incomes  up  to  $5,000  re- 
ceived tax  credit  benefits  totalling  $72  million 
of  the  $180  million  in  1972;  $140  million  of 
the  $305  million  in  1973;  and  now  $182  mil- 
lion of  the  $375  million  in  1974.  The  propor- 
tion paid  to  the  lower-income  groups  has  risen 
while  the  moneys  paid  to  the  middle-income 
groups  has  remained  more  or  less  constant. 
As  the  member  pointed  out,  there  is  a  real 
increase  to  the  low-income  earners. 

Ontario  has  led  the  world  in  this  respect. 
My  hope  for  the  future  for  this  province  is 
that  we  can  continue  the  determination  to 
invest  large  amounts  of  money  in  an  ever- 
increasing  tax  credit  system,  which  brings  to 
bear  the  impersonality  of  the  income  tax 
form;  the  confidentiality  of  the  income  tax 
form;  the  lack  of  regular  supervision  a  la  field 
workers,  which  is  symptomatic  of  the  income 
tax  form,  which  brings  with  it  all  of  the  disci- 
plines which  we  are  used  to  in  this  society  of 
the  income  tax  system  and  which  does  cer- 
tainly provide  universal  benefits  to  the  less 
prosperous  groups  within  our  community. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  federal  goverment  doesn't 
want  any  part  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  federal  government 
doesn't  want  any  part  of  it?  That  is  further 
evidence,  surely,  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  expect 
that  all  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
support  this  additional  innovation  and  en- 
richment to  the  tax  credit  system  which  On- 
tario has  pioneered. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Committee. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Committee. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Mr.   Minister,  committee  of 
the  whole  House? 

Hon.   Mr.  White:   I  am  a  servant  of  the 
Legislature.  Free  the  servants! 

Mr.    Speaker:    Committee    of    the    whole 
House? 

Agreed. 


UNIVERSITIES  CAPITAL  AID 
CORP.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Universities    Capital    Aid   Corp.    Act. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
briefly  deals  with  a  re-enactment  of  a  sec- 
tion which  will  add  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  as  one  of  the  institutions  whose  bonds 
or  debentures  issued  for  capital  aid  con- 
struction projects  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Ontario   Universities   Capital   Aid   Corp. 

In  this  subsection,  the  Art  Gallery  and 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  are  the  other 
two  parties,  and  of  course  following  the 
procedures  taken  by  this  government,  the 
debentures  of  these  organizations,  when  ap- 
proved, are  available  for  purchase,  if  that 
purchase  is  approved  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  We  had  a  somewhat 
lengthy  debate  several  days  ago  dealing 
with  the  addition  of  these  kinds  of  institu- 
tions to  those  for  which  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  can  make  the  sug- 
gestions for  this  kind  of  capital  development. 

In  that  debate  we  referred  to  the  situation 
whereby  deficit  financing  and  all  the  other 
sorts  of  problems  which  presumably  are  the 
right  of  independent  organizations  and  uni- 
versities are  seen  to  be,  of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  this  Legislature.  Just 
as  we  have  this  kind  of  a  debenture  pro- 
gramme available  here,  we  see  once  again 
that  projects  such  as  the  Art  Gallery  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  now  also  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  are  in  spite  of  any 
presumption  of  the  day-to-day  independence 
of  the  institution,  still  the  final  obligation 
of  this  Legislature  to  ensure  that  they  are 
successful  and  that  they  flourish. 

So  long  as  we  are  aware  of  that  ultimate 
responsibility,  we  of  course  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  these  groups  and 
organizations,  even  though  they  have  their 
own  statutes,  with  the  reminder  that  it's  the 
people  of  this  province  who  are  the  ultimate 


persons  who  are  going  to  pay,  of  course,  if 
those   institutions   are   not  successful. 

We  commend  the  minister  for  adding  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  to  this  list,  because 
we  think  that  it  is  a  logical  extension  fol- 
lowing the  other  two  that  are  in  that  subsec- 
tion at  the  present  time.  We  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  minister  to  confirm  the  assumption,  which 
I've  made  since  this  bill  has  been  on  the 
order  paper,  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  for 
practical  purposes  is  to  provide  a  facility  for 
the  funding  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  during  the  course  of 
its  renovation  and  expansion  programme. 
Of  course  if  that  is  the  case,  I  would  hope 
that  the  minister  would  give  us  some  indi- 
cation of  any  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  with  the  board  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art  as  to  the  extent  of  funding  that  will 
take  place  and  to  the  total  principle  amount 
of  debentures  or  other  securities  that  may 
be  issued  once  this  bill  is  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  outstanding  indebtedness  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  purchase  of  de- 
bentures from  the  Ontario  College  of  Art.  I 
think  that  has  been  handled  by  annual 
grants.  I  hark  back  now  to  the  days  when 
I  had  that  responsibility  as  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  at  which  time 
the  college  was  not  on  a  BIU  system,  but 
rather  the  BIU  values  which  would  have 
obtained  were  considered,  and  an  annual 
grant  was  made  to  cover  operating  and  capital 
costs.  I  think  this  is  not  intended  to  enable 
the  province  to  buy  debentures  covering  any 
previous  capital  investment,  and  my  officials 
confirm  that  now. 

Along  with  other  measures,  such  as  the 
adoption  of  the  BIU  system  for  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  the  increase  in  its  status  to 
the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  universities  of 
the  province,  the  determined  efforts  made  by 
its  own  board  to  enrich  its  curriculum, 
strengthen  its  faculty  and  so  forth,  this  is 
one  more  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  to  that  of  a  senior  post- 
secondary  educational  institution  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  does  seem  unreasonable  not  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  Ontario  Universities  Capital 
Aid  Corp.  Act  because  of  the  characteristics 
which  they  share  with  all  of  those  institu- 
tions now  in  the  Act. 
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Beyond  that,  I  do  believe  that  one  can 
argue  that  there  has  been  a  better  apprecia- 
tion in  recent  years  of  the  fact  that  education 
is  a  continuing  process  and  is  not  confined 
to  primary,  secondary  or  post-secondary 
schools.  The  Act  now  includes  the  ROM  and 
the  AGO. 

The  college  itself  has  reached  out  into  the 
community  in  several  ways.  They  have  their 
own  small  gallery  there;  or  did  have  when 
I  was  minister.  I'm  sure  they  still  have. 
They  are  offering,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  a 
variety  of  courses  so  that  persons  like  our- 
selves can  take  supplementary  education  at 
any  age;  and  those  endeavours  will  be 
broadened,  no  doubt,  as  time  goes  by. 

So  these  cultural  institutions,  the  ROM  and 
the  AGO,  and  the  more  formal  educational 
institutions  like  the  universities  of  Toronto 
and  York  are  bridged,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, by  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  which 
stands  midway  in  the  cultural  spectrum  be- 
tween the  cultural  institutions  and  the  more 
conventional  university  institutions  which  I 
have  mentioned.  So  I  think  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  when  we  add  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  front 
of  us. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  160,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  few  comments  on  this  bill. 

The  operation  of  the  OMERS  board,  look- 
ing after  the  pension  plan  payments  of  all 
the  municipal  employees  within  the  province 
who  are  duty-bound  to  have  their  pension 
funds  with  OMERS,  has  come  under  some 
criticism  in  the  last  few  years.  The  criticism, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pension  funds  have  been  invested  in  the 
government,  one  might  say;  the  government 
has  used  these  funds,  and  the  controversy 
has  been  over  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
government  for  use  of  these  funds. 


As  we  are  well  aware,  the  government 
has  used  more  and  more  funds  from  pension 
plans  of  various  sorts  within  the  province 
to  finance  its  operation  and  I  believe  now 
the  sum  is  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  I 
believe  about  $1.2  billion  is  now  available 
from  the  various  pension  plans  from  which 
the  government  borrows  funds. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker— and  maybe  the 
Treasurer  could  answer— and  that  is,  why 
is  it  that  the  government  borrows  funds  in 
that  amount  from  OMERS  and  other  sour- 
ces, when  the  bill  which  we  passed  last 
spring  giving  the  Treasurer  authority  to 
borrow  moneys  was  only  set  at  $800  mil- 
lion? I  know  that  the  net  result  of  the  bor- 
rowing would  be  about  $800  million  because 
he,  in  fact,  did  pay  off  some  of  the  present 
provincial  debt  with  the  extra  amount.  The 
province  has  borrowed  well  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  from  the  various  pension  funds, 
but  the  authority  to  borrow  was  limited  to 
$800  million  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exact  name  of  that  bill 
escapes  me  for  the  moment.  It  was  author- 
ity for  the  province  to  borrow  funds  up  to 
$800  million. 

Since  OMERS  is  a  part  of  the  source  of 
funds  which  the  government  borrows,  and 
since  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  prov- 
ince to  go  to  the  public  money  market  for 
several  years— I  guess  not  since  Mr.  Robarts 
and  the  present  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr. 
McKeough)  went  to  Germany  to  borrow  the 
50  million  marks— we  find  that  the  financing 
of  the  province  has  now  become  dependent 
on  the  pension  funds  which  are  generated 
by  OMERS,  teachers'  superannution  funds, 
and  in  particular  the  Canada  Pension  funds 
which  are  generated  in  this  province  and 
returned  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
province. 

The  rate  at  which  the  province  will  bor- 
row moneys  from  OMERS  was  set  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  present  Minister  of 
Energy  was  provincial  Treasurer,  and  it  was 
tied  to  the  weighted  amount  of  interest  paid 
by  the  province  when  it  borrows  moneys  on 
its  own  behalf,  or  if  in  fact  it  hasn't  bor- 
rowed money  on  its  own  behalf  on  behalf 
of  Ontario  Hydro.  In  years  when  the  prov- 
ince does  not  borrow  money  on  the  public 
money  market  it,  of  course,  has  to  back 
Hydro's  borrowings.  I  understand  that  that 
is  the  rate  that  the  government  pays  to 
OMERS.  Now,  this  bill  brings  in  two  other 
matters  which  affect  that  interest  rate,  in 
that  it  regulates  the  interest  rate  paid  to 
OMERS  in  relation  to  the  long-term  deben- 
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tures  and  bonds  which  are,  by  definition, 
"those  borrowings  and  paper  between  20 
and  30  years." 

That  must  have  some  significance,  but 
not  being  active  in  the  bond  or  money  mar- 
ket, I  don't  know  what  it  is.  However,  I 
suppose  it  has  some  significance  that  short- 
term  borrowings  of  the  government,  if  there 
be  any  short-term  borrowings,  would  not  be 
included  to  establish  this  rate.  I  presume 
short-term  borrowings,  if  they  are  done  by 
Hydro— and  I  am  not  sure  if  Hydro  does 
any  short-term  borrowings— could  be  at  a 
higher  rate  than  long-term  borrowings.  That 
might  advantageously  affect  the  rate  which 
OMERS  would  receive  if  all  borrowings  that 
are  backed  by  the  province  were  taken  in 
and  averaged  out  to  establish  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  to  OMERS.  So  I  would  like 
the  Treasurer  to  comment  on  that. 

The  rate  is  also  affected  by  the  fact  that 
only  borrowings  within  the  Canadian  capital 
money  market  are  considered  when  the  rate 
is  established.  I  am  sure  that  must  have  some 
significance  in  that  it  will  affect  that  rate, 
perhaps  at  a  lower  interest  rate,  as  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar  goes  up.  I  suppose  the  rate 
would  increase  on  the  foreign  markets  as 
their  money  is  devalued. 

An  hon.  member:  That  wouldn't  affect  it. 

Mr.  Good:  In  any  event,  the  minister  can 
probably  explain  that  to  us. 

Now,  the  other  main  change  in  this  Act 
is  that  the  pensions  board  itself  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  money 
accumulated  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  as 
the  minister  and  the  board  may  decide.  I 
understand  the  minister  has  said  that  in  1975 
that  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Perhaps  he  will  comment  on  that. 

The  OMERS  board  can  then  invest  that 
money  in  certain  investments,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Pension  Benefits  Act. 
The  part  that  I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  why  the  Act  says  that  this  shall  then 
be  treated  as  a  separate  pension  fund.  That 
would  be  for  administrative  purposes  only, 
I  presume,  and  it  would  be  a  separate  fund 
administered  by  the  board,  which  would  not 
come  under  the  same  administration  as  the 
other  funds  that  are  invested  with  the  prov- 
ince. Perhaps  we  could  get  an  explanation 
on  that. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  tiling 
I  would  ask  the  minister  to  comment  on  is 
whether  some  of  the  other  problems  have 
been  resolved.  The  minister  said  last  year 
there   was    going   to   be   a   complete   review 


of  the  OMERS  Act  as  to  the  scope  of  in- 
dependence there  would  be  for  the  OMERS 
board  to  set  their  own  investment  rates.  I 
suppose  this  is  now  going  to  come  as  a 
gradual  concession,  as  is  20  per  cent  rate 
increases. 

I  think  there  were  other  things  regard  in  u 
the  benefits  under  the  pension  itself;  when 
the  pensions  did  arrive,  they  were  under 
consideration  by  the  task  force  that  was  in- 
vestigating and  studying  the  whole  OMERS 
matter.  Perhaps  the  minister  could  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  those  aspects,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meml>er  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
this  bill.  We  know  that  the  OMERS  pen- 
sion fund  has  been  under  severe  pressure 
for  the  past  several  years.  When  the  prov- 
ince first  instituted  the  plan,  it  took  the 
attitude  that,  by  some  divine  right,  it  had 
complete  and  total  control  over  the  mone\  s 
accumulated  under  the  plan.  There  has  been 
considerable  pressure  by  various  municipal- 
ities, municipal  organizations  and  employee 
groups  to  have  these  funds  released  to  the 
benefit  of  the  municipalities  concerned.  1 
don't  see,  within  the  amendments  that  we 
have  before  us  now,  that  the  desires  of  the 
municipalities  or  their  associations  have  been 
met  or  even  that  the  employee  associations 
have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Recommendations  on  municipal  fiscal  re- 
form were  prepared  by  the  Association  of 
Counties  and  Regions  of  Ontario  in  October, 
1972.  I'll  quote  from  recommendation  14: 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
pool  of  funds  for  use  of  municipalities  by 
the  province  which  would  be  similar  to 
that  currently  available  to  district  boards 
of  education.  The  obvious  way  to  estab- 
lish such  a  fund  would  be  the  use  of 
moneys  in  the  Ontario  Municipal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  fund. 

I  can't  find  any  quarrel  with  such  a  recom- 
mendation. We  all  should  understand  that 
there  is  no  provincial  contribution  whatso- 
ever into  this  fund.  The  province  doesn't  ac- 
cept any  liability  if  there  were  a  deficit  to  be 
accrued.  The  employer  pays  his  percent.. 
and  the  contributing  municipality  pays  the 
other  percentage,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Treasurer  has  not  acceded  to 
the  demands  made  by  them. 

A  further  recommendation  came  from  the 
Association  of  Municipalities  of  Ontario  on 
the  subject  of  the  investment  of  funds  paid 
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into  the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System.  They  recommend:  ".  .  . 
"and  further,  that  municipalities  have  access 
to  OMERS  funds."  So  you  see,  it  is  pretty 
universal,  and  if  one  looks  into  the  matter 
one  has  to  agree  with  the  demands  made  by 
the  municipalities  concerned. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  to  a  statement 
by  the  Treasurer  himself  entitled  "Public 
Finance,"  dated  October,  1973.  The  Treas- 
urer is  quoted  here:  "To  encourage  munici- 
palities to  make  greater  use  of  their  credit, 
Ontario  is  considering  releasing  some  por- 
tion of  the  pension  funds  generated  by  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Employees'  Retirement 
Scheme."  So  the  Treasurer  himself  at  that 
point  in  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
municipalities  should  have  access,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  thrust  that  I  would  like  to 
make  here— that  the  municipalities  have  been 
short-circuited  in  the  minister's  view  and 
that  they  have  no  specific  right  to  this  fund. 

I  did  try  to  investigate  what  is  meant  by 
section  3(3b),  which  states  that  the  board 
will  have  the  right  to  invest  certain  amounts 
of  funds  which  are  released  by  agreement 
between  the  Treasurer  and  the  board  "sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Pension  Bene- 
fits Act."  I  have  looked  at  the  regulations  as 
contained  under  the  Pension  Benefits  Act 
and  I  don't  see  in  there  that  there  is  even 
any  such  provision.  The  Treasurer  might  cor- 
rect me  on  that,  because  it  makes  reference 
to  a  Canadian  statute  which  I  couldn't  get 
my  hands  on. 

I  would  ask  the  Treasurer:  Do  the  regu- 
lations as  contained  in  the  Pension  Benefits 
Act  preclude  this  investment  or  advisory 
body  of  the  OMERS  board  from  making  in- 
vestments or  buying  municipal  debentures? 
Are  they  specifically  denied  that  right?  I 
wish  the  Treasurer  would  answer  that  one 
specifically,  even  though  I  would  rather  have 
seen  it  contained  in  legislation  and  it  should 
have  been  directed  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  these  funds  should  be  put  into  municipal 
debentures. 

I  am  also  a  little  bit  leery  about  section 
3(3a),  dealing  with  the  amount  of  the  funds 
which  would  be  released  from  investment  in 
Ontario  government  debentures— the  amount 
or  percentage  of  the  fund.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  a  formula  developed  for  de- 
termining the  percentage.  Is  it  a  percentage 
value  or  is  it  a  dollar  value  or  would  it  be 
just  at  the  whim  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario?  It  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Treasurer  still  has  full  and  total  control 
over  the  disposition  and  investment  of  these 
particular  funds. 


I  do  agree  that  the  legislation  has  some 
merit  in  that  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of 
funds  that  is  going  to  be  released.  I  agree 
with  that  but  I  think  the  Treasurer  could 
have  gone  a  lot  farther  in  reaching  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  municipal  employees,  employees  of  boards 
and  commissions  and  municipal  councils,  in 
their  demand  that  these  funds  generated 
solely  by  themselves  should  be  put  to  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  just  one  point  I 
would  raise  to  echo  what  the  member  for 
Sudbury  has  said,  that  is,  it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me  when  there  has  been  so  much 
difficulty  with  OMERS  in  the  past  and  when, 
frankly,  the  validity  of  the  powers  of  munici- 
pal employees  to  get  better  pension  condi- 
tions has  been  thwarted,  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  return  on  OMERS  invest- 
ments for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  that  the 
crucial  subsection  (3a)  should  be  left  com- 
pletely unspecific.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
legislation  should  say  specifically,  at  least 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  what  is  the 
minimum  proportion  of  resources  that  will 
be  made  available  to  the  trustees  for  them 
to  invest  in  securities  other  than  those  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  That  should  be  very 
specifically  laid  out. 

The  minister  is  liable  to  say  what  a  great 
job  OMERS  has  done  and  so  on.  I  recognize 
with  him  that  the  pensions  don't  only  bear 
relationship  to  the  contributions,  although 
they  do  mainly  in  the  case  of  OMERS. 
Nevertheless,  if  decent  interest  rates  had  been 
paid,  there  would  be  more  flexibility  and 
more  power  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 
have  approached  the  province  for  better 
terms  and  conditions  for  their  pensioners 
rather  than  having  to  come  cap  in  hand  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Would  the  minister  state  as  a  question  of 
policy  what  portion  he  intends  to  agree  upon 
in  the  first  year?  Will  that  be  a  minimum? 
Will  it  increase  over  a  period  of  time?  What 
is  his  target  for  the  proportion  of  free  re- 
sources in  any  year  from  pension  contribu- 
tions which  will  be  made  available  to  the 
trustees  to  invest  as  they  wish,  either  in 
government  debentures  or  in  other  securities? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question  of 
the  minister.  Of  the  number  of  members  of 
the  board,  how  many  of  them  are  from  the 
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persons  who  contribute  to  the  OMERS  plan 
itself? 

Mr,  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  OMERS 
was  a  tremendous  breakthrough  15  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  members  will  recall,  tnere  were 
dozens,  maybe  hundreds,  of  little  pension 
plans  sprinkled  all  over  this  province,  some 
of  them  without  very  much  expertise  behind 
them,  and  some  of  them  rather  small  quanti- 
tatively. All  of  them  were  quite  different 
one  from  another,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  start  as  a 
clerk  in  Exeter  and  move  up  to  be  assistant 
clerk  in  Strathroy  and  one  day  to  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  in  London  with- 
out leaving  behind  many  pension  benefits. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  Mr.  Frost,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  in  bringing  in  OMERS 
was  to  strengthen  the  municipal  employees 
system  all  over  this  province,  enabling  the 
young  man  or  woman  to  go  into  municipal 
administration  as  a  professional  knowing  that 
he  had  the  mobility  to  move  from  place  to 
place  and  work  his  way  up  the  ladder  to 
one  of  the  most  senior  positions.  As  OMERS 
was  introduced  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  ensure 
over  a  protracted  period  of  time— 30  years 
perhaps,  maybe  50— the  viability  of  the  plan. 
That's  the  reason  that  Ontario  agreed  to  pro- 
vide debentures  with  fixed  interest,  so  that 
benefits  could  be  calculated  on  an  actuarial 
basis. 

When  one  of  my  hon.  friends  says  that 
we're  dependent  upon  these  borrowings,  I 
think  it  would  be  fairer  and  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
debt  which  we  create  for  them.  Just  as,  in 
fact,  a  modern  industrial  state  such  as  Can- 
ada is  dependent  upon  the  debt  generated  by 
the  federal  government  in  order  to  keep  this 
enormously  complicated  monetary  machine 
working  away.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
debt,  quite  frankly,  a  modern  industrial  state 
such  as  Canada  would  be  impossible. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  hon.  Charles 
MacNaughton  was  Treasurer,  it  was  decided 
to  convert  all  outstanding  annual  obligations 
into  one  important  new  document,  and  at 
that  time  a  rate  of  interest  was  agreed  upon 
—there  being  no  dissent,  let  me  say.  A  gen- 
erous rate  of  interest  was  decided  upon;  I 
remember  the  explanation  very,  very  well  in 
our  caucus— the  explanation  by  the  Treasurer 
that  it  was  going  to  cost  us  more  money, 
that  it  would  strengthen  this  particular  mea- 


sure and  enrich  the  municipal  system  across 
this  province. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  the  rate 
looked  less  and  less  attractive  as  interest 
rates  elsewhere  went  up.  So  about  a  year 
ago  I  was  faced  with  a  proposition,  with 
certain  of  these  arrangements  coming  to  con- 
clusion on  Dec.  31,  1973,  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  would  convert  as  per  that  old  arrange- 
ment or  on  some  richer  basis.  Frankly,  I 
was  getting  advice  from  some  who  said  a 
deal  is  a  deal— people  very  sympathetic  to- 
wards OMERS  too,  I'm  quick  to  say— and  the 
deal  was  to  convert  these  open  debentures 
at  such  and  such  a  rate  of  interest.  While 
that  may  not  be  a  good  deal  today,  it  was 
a  good  deal  when  the  deal  was  made.  In 
Treasury  your  obligation  does  not  go  beyond 
that  arrangement. 

Now  it  seemed  to  me,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  we  had  a  particular  obligation  to  the 
OMERS  group,  because  unlike  some,  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund  for  instance, 
this  is  self  supporting.  The  moneys  come 
from  the  employer.  When  my  hon.  friend 
from  Sudbury  says  that  we  contribute  noth- 
ing towarvls  this  fund,  I  point  out  that  we're 
carrving  60  per  cent  of  the  educational  costs 
in  this  province  from  the  provincial  taxpayers, 
so  we're  paying  60  per  cent  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  inflow  from  that  direction,  and 
we're  paying  about  48  per  cent,  perhaps  49 
per  cent,  of  the  municipal  costs.  So,  we're 
paying  about  half  of  half  of  those  contribu- 
tions and  thus  we  are  the  most  substantial 
contributor,  indirectly,  to  the  enormous  funds 
pouring  into  the  OMERS  pension  plan. 

At  any  rate,  as  I  say,  when  I  was  faced 
with  this  conundrum  a  year  ago  I  decided  to 
do  the  decent,  .in  part  because  the  fund  is 
self  supporting,  in  part  because  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  anathema  to  permit  a  particular 
group  of  people— in  this  case  municipal  em- 
ployees—to in  some  fashion  subsidize  the  tax- 
payers in  general.  We  struck  a  new  bargain 
which  cost  a  very  large  amount  of  money  in 
year  one  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  life  of  the  contract,  so  we  did  the 
decent  on  that  occasion. 

Faced  with  broader  considerations,  onto 
again  I  wanted  to  do  the  fair  thing.  There 
was  considerable  agitation  to  free  up  some 
or  all  of  these  enormous  funds  for  investment 
in  instruments  other  than  provineial  <lel>en- 
tures.  Quite  frankly,  had  they  had  that  right 
in  years  gone  by,  my  guess  is  they  wouldn't 
have  done  as  well  as  they  did  bv  investing 
in  Ontario.  However,  I  know  as  a  politician 
that  this  point  will  never  be  made  until  the 
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participants  in  OMERS  have  an  opportunity 
to  compare  their  earnings  in  Ontario  deben- 
tures and  their  income  from  non-Ontario 
debentures.  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  HOOP,  the  Hospitals  of  Ontario 
Pension  scheme,  was  given  this  freedom,  its 
rate  of  return  was  something  like  two  per 
cent  in  contrast  to  many  pension  plans,  par- 
ticularly fa  the  United  States  in  the  last 
year,  which  have  been  heavy  in  equities, 
which  seemed  so  attractive  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  it  must  be  said,  with  Dow  Jones  hitting 
1,062,  or  whatever  it  peaked  at,  in  contrast 
to  today's  635  or  thereabouts: 

What  kind  of  result  have  they  had  in  the 
last  year  or  so?  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  have  had  a  minus  return.  So 
the  returns  being  enjoyed  by  OMERS  in  the 
best  cred.it  instrument  available  in  North 
America— that  is  to  say,  Ontario  government 
bonds— the  return  on  those  very  safe  deben- 
tures looks  pretty  good,  I  dare  say,  in  con- 
trast to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  equities 
were  booming  through  the  ceiling  and  other 
funds  looked  to  be  superior  in  some  sense 
to  this  one. 

The  $800  million,  which  was  the  permis- 
sible limit  contained  in  a  bill  earlier  this 
year,  has  nothing  to  do  with  OMERS  at  all. 
OMERS  is  a  separate  authority  to  borrow. 
That  $800  million  was  the  additional  incre- 
mental moneys  which  Ontario  could  borrow. 
Of  course,  as  the  hon.  member  very  well 
knows,  we  have  reduced  our  outstanding 
public  debt  by  $594  million  in  the  last  19 
months  or  thereabouts,  and  the  legislative 
authority  which  we  obtained  was  simply  to 
enable  us  to  borrow  in  the  name  of  Ontario 
for  use  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

The  reason  for  the  separate  fund  is  be- 
cause the  portion  to  be  invested  in  securities, 
other  than  Ontario  debentures,  comes  under 
the  Pension  Benefits  Act,  which  provides  cer- 
tain limitations.  We  will  be  considering  the 
proportion  not  invested  in  Ontario  bonds  as 
a  separate  pension  fund  so  that  the  propor- 
tions required  by  the  Pension  Benefits  Act 
will  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  total 
moneys  and  not  to  the  aggregate  amount, 
which  includes  the  investments  .in  the  On- 
tario bonds.  That  is  the  reason  for  that. 

Some  questions  were  asked  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  about  the  in- 
dependence of  the  board.  The  board  has  the 
statutory  authority  and  responsibility  for  in- 
vesting these  moneys,  and  it  has  the  legisla- 
tive capacity  to  establish  an  investment  com- 
mittee to  advise  it  in  the  matter,  whether 
that    committee    be    internal   or    external.    It 


thereupon  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
OMERS  board  to  direct  the  investment  of 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  new  income,  start- 
ing in  1975. 

If  I  may  take  just  a  moment  on  this,  there 
was  the  possibility  of  having  the  minister 
responsible  to  the  Legislature,  with  an 
OMERS  board  concentrating  on  the  benefits 
side,  and  an  OMERS  investment  board,  so 
to  speak,  concentrating  on  the  income  side. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  having  two  boards 
coming  together  in  some  coalescence  and  re- 
porting to  the  minister  was  not  as  clean  a 
line  of  responsibility  as  the  solution  which 
we  have  arrived  at  and  which  is  mentioned 
in  this  bill,  namely  having  the  minister  re- 
porting to  the  Legislature,  with  an  OMERS 
board  totally  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  OMERS  reporting  to  the  minister  and  with 
an  investment  committee,  internal  or  external, 
reporting  to  the  board. 

If  the  performance  is  not  good,  you  know 
exactly  who  to  go  to.  The  minister  of  the 
day  will  go  to  the  board  and  say,  "Hey,  it 
is  not  good  enough."  And  if  the  perform- 
ance doesn't  improve,  I  suppose  there  will 
be  changes  made  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
board  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  board 
isn't  getting  the  performance  which  it  desires 
and  requires  from  the  investment  committee, 
I  suppose  they  will  change  the  committee; 
and  this  will  keep  the  lines  of  responsibility 
very  clean. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  uses  words  which 
are  intended  to  provoke,  no  doubt,  and  in 
that  respect  are  very  successful. 

We  have  no  divine  right  to  these  funds. 
We  are  attempting  to  secure  the  future  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  municipal  em- 
ployees. I  have  gone  into  the  history  very 
briefly.  In  fact,  it's  a  much  longer  and  much 
more  successful  story  than  I  could  possibly 
tell  in  an  impromptu  debate  of  this  kind. 

We  have  no  divine  right.  We  have  a  very 
serious  obligation  to  protect  pensioners,  10 
years  or  50  years  from  now.  For  that  reason, 
we  are  attempting  to  accommodate  what  he 
chooses  to  call  the  heavy  pressures.  In  point 
of  fact,  these  have  been  inspired  by  him  and 
certain  other  people;  certain  dissatisfactions 
which  have  no  grounding  and  reality,  but 
are  rather  the  deliberate  ploy  of  politicians 
with  separate  motives  of  their  own.  These 
persuade  members  of  OMERS,  because  of 
variations  in  benefits  between  them  and  an- 
other subsidized  fund,  that  they  are  getting 
lower  rates  than  are  sustainable. 

This  isn't  a  fact  at  all.  We  are  turning 
up   a   very   good   rate   of   interest,    as    I   do 
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believe  the  future  experience  of  this  board 
will  prove.  When  they  find  themselves  get- 
ting more  money  on  the  Ontario  side  than 
they  are  getting  on  the  other  side,  only  then 
will  the  realization  come  to  the  thousands  of 
people  thus  protected  that  they've  had  a 
good  deal  from  Ontario.  The  proportion  of 
the  fund  freed  up  for  investment  in  other 
than  Ontario  debentures  may  be  put  into  a 
variety  of  instruments,  including  municipal 
debentures. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  used  the  words, 
"the  right  of  the  municipality  to  the  funds." 
The  municipalities  have  no  right  to  those 
funds.  The  municipalities  may  sell  their  de- 
bentures in  the  market  and  the  OMERS 
investment  committee  may  recommend,  and 
the  board  may  purchase,  municipal  deben- 
tures through  the  market.  They  are  not  an 
ipso  facto  extension  to  OMIC.  We  have  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Investment  Corp.  right 
now,  which  will  take  issues  from  municipali- 
ties if  our  borrowing  rate,  plus  a  small  incre- 
ment, is  less  than  the  market  rate  they  them- 
selves would  have  to  pay. 

But  let  no  municipal  authorities  in  this 
province  think  they  have  some  kind  of  auto- 
matic access  to  these  moneys.  The  OMERS 
board's  obligation  is  to  the  participants  in 
OMERS;  it  isn't  to  fund  the  municipalities 
in  this  province.  If  the  OMERS  fund  buys 
municipal  debentures,  turning  up  an  appro- 
priate rate  of  return  for  their  participants, 
there  will  be  a  new  source  of  moneys  for 
the  municipalities.  That  is  a  byproduct  of 
the  changes  we're  making,  but  I'm  quick  to 
say  it  is  not  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
changes  we're  making. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre— who 
jumps  in  and  out  of  here  like  a  jackrabbit; 
and  I  see  he's  jumped  out  now— talks  about 
"decent  interest  rates."  What's  he  talking 
about?  Decent  interest  rates!  When  we  made 
the  deal  several  years  ago,  we  paid  better 
than  the  going  rate.  When  we  adjusted  that 
a  vear  ago,  we  paid  up  to  or  better  than  the 
going  rate.  What's  he  talking  about?  It's 
absolute  foolishness. 

Here,  again,  I  have  to  say  when  a  propor- 
tion of  the  total  income  may  be  invested  in 
debentures  other  than  Ontario,  we  will  have 
the  arithmetic  proof  that  we've  done  the 
decent  thing  by  this  very  important  and 
prestigious  group  of  citizens. 

I  was  asked  to  comment,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  on  the  new  constraints.  The  OMERS 
board  has  set  forth  a  policy  document,  dated 
April  9.  and  called  "The  Ontario  Budget 
Statement."  It  will   be  entitled  to  invest  up 


to  20  per  cent  of  its  total  1975  income  in 
securities  other  than  Ontario.  If  the  board, 
on  the  advice  of  its  investment  committee, 
decides  to  invest  five,  10  or  15  per  cent  in 
year  one,  that  will  be,  no  doubt,  acceptable 
to  the  government.  Because,  quite  rightlv, 
they  are  a  little  concerned  about  the  exper- 
tise and  the  mechanisms  which  they  have  yet 
to  develop,  and  which  they  are  now  develop- 
ing, to  look  after  these  very  important  in- 
vestments. Because  of  their  long-lived  res- 
ponsibilities toward  recipients  decades  from 
now,  of  course  they're  going  to  approach 
that  with  a  degree  of  care  and  caution  which 
doesn't  typify  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
or  some  of  his  colleagues. 

Now,  the  question  was  asked  as  to  how 
many  members  of  the  board  are  actually 
OMERS  participants.  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  two  employer  and  six  empl 
contributors,  for  a  total  of  eight  contributors 
out  of  11. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  measures  in  this 
bill  are  completely  in  keeping,  I  do  believe, 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  OMERS 
report,  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  Paul 
Hickey,  who  has  a  long  experience  in  these 
matters  and  whom  I  am  glad  to  recognize 
in  the  House  here  today.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  this  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
plan,  15  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  and  he  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  us  as  we  evolved 
this  new,  and  no  doubt  better,  arrangement. 
Mr.  Al  Reeve,  who  was  with  my  ministry 
and  is  now  the  general  manager  or  managinc 
director,  is  also  here.  I  congratulate  and 
thank  both  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  good 
work  they  are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  OMERS  and  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  ord<  r, 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

INCOME  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  128,  An  Aet  to 
amend  the  Income  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comment-, 
questions  or  amendments  to  this  bill  and,  if 
so.  to  what  section? 

.The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Section  2. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Nothing  in  section  1? 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  four  or  five  of  these 
credits  around  now,  the  newest  one  being  the 
small  businessman's  tax  credit,  which  of 
course  is  contained  in  other  legislation  than 
this.  But  the  minister  perhaps  could  explain 
or  send  over  a  mathematical  calculation 
having  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  one 
per  cent  to  the  two  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
income  in  a  year.  What  is  the  rationale 
behind  that?  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  work  it  out  in  some  detail. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
Well,  sir,  we  have  large  volumes  of  statistics 
dealing  with  this  very  subject.  I  rather  be- 
lieve I  loaned  copies  of  a  graph  flowing  from 
the  columnar  statistical  tables  to  the  member 
for— he  has  been  so  quiet  these  days  I  have 
forgotten  what  he  calls  his  riding— Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick).  I  think  he  can  photocopy 
those.  However,  let  me  send  you  all  of  this 
data,  which  will  show  that  the  middle  in- 
come ranges  received  the  same  or  a  little  bit 
more  than  they  had  the  previous  year,  while 
the  lower  20  or  30  per  cent  received  very 
considerably  more. 

There  are  some  rather  aggregate  figures 
in  the  budget  papers  themselves. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  table  7  in  the  budget 
papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  was  thinking  of 
table  9  on  page  A-13.  It  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  total  Ontario  tax  credits  and  really 
shows  the  relative  shifts  in  benefits  to  the 
lower  income  groups. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  doesn't  touch  the  problem 
I  was  talking  about— taxable  income  offset. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  I  will 
get  that  information  for  you.  I  will  have  it 
sent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Yes,  on 
section  2,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you  very  much.  The 
minister  said  to  me  that  I  was  putting  out- 
landish comments  on  the  record  in  criticizing 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  maximum  credit  from 


$400  to  $500.  I  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  minister  some  hypothetical  examples.  I 
would  ask  him  to  put  a  couple  of  examples 
on  the  record  too  to  show  where  actually 
lies  the  need  for  increasing  the  total  from 
$400  to  $500.  Frankly,  I  think  it  should 
probably  be  reduced.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
not  be  increased.  The  only  people  who  are 
to  benefit  are  the  friends  of  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  who  are  in  this  very 
rare  and  unusual  situation  of  having  lots  of 
assets  but  not  very  much  current  income. 
I'll  give  you  the  examples,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  ( Prince  Edward-Lennox ) : 
How   does    the   member  conclude   that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  he  could  speak  to  the 
debate  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
direct  the  questions  to  the  minister  through 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  was  being  interrupted  from 
my  left  flank,  from  the  rump,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  is  so  far  to 
the  left  there  is  nobody  to  the  left  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  is  nobody  on  his 
left. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer  keeps  on  try- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  has  got  to  turn  right 
tc  shake  hands  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  first  example  I  would 
give  would  be  is  it  possible  for  a  couple  or 
for  a  family  with  a  number  of  children,  if 
they  have  a  normal  kind  of  income  and  pay 
what  would  we  would  consider  normal  kinds 
of  costs  for  their  housing,  to  benefit  from  this 
increase  from  $400  to  $500  in  the  maximum 
exemption?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  answer 
is  no. 

Take  a  family  with  10  children.  There  are 
not  very  many  of  those  these  days.  They 
would  have  a  credit  of  $64  for  the  sales  tax, 
a  credit  of  $180  basic  and  a  credit  equal 
to  two  per  cent  of  their  rent,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  will  assume  is  $400 
a  month  or  $4,800  per  year.  That  gives 
them  a  total  credit  of  $340  total,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—$64  for  sales  tax,  $180  for  basic  and 
for  their  rent. 


Hon.   Mr.   White:    Plus   $180  if  they  are 
elderly  parents.    That  makes  it  $520. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Elderly  parents?  The  elderly 
parents  get  it  separately.  Given  all  of  that 
and  assuming  they  have  $6,500  in  gross  in- 
come and,  therefore,  have  no  taxable  income, 
then  their  maximum  credit  with  10  kids  is 
$340.  That  assumes  that  they  pay  rent  at 
$4,800  out  of  a  total  income  of  $6,500,  which 
is  clearly— 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  That  example 
is  typical  all  right.  How  do  you  pay  $4,800 
rent  when  you  are  only  making  $6,500,  Mr. 
Chairman?    Give   a   reasonable   example. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  very  good  question. 
From  minister's  limits  -  the  $400  to  $500 
thing— I  don't  know  who  is  meant  to  benefit. 
It  doesn't  even  benefit  this  kind  of  hypo- 
thetical situation  which  obviously  is  pretty 
outlandish. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:   Fantastic. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  the  next  example— the 
minister  has  the  figures  in  here— a  couple, 
both  over  65  years  of  age  with  gross  income 
of  $2,000  and  rent  at  $1,750,  get  a  credit 
of  $368.  If  their  rent  goes  up  to  $2,000,  so 
that  every  penny  they  get  in  gross  income 
is  going  out  on  rent,  then  their  tax  credit 
would  be  increased  by  $5  and  they  would  be 
then  left,  I  guess,  with  $30  a  month  from 
the  credit  to  pay  for  their  food,  their  cloth- 
ing and  all  the  other  essentials  after  paying 
their  rent. 

Maybe  I've  found  one  here  for  the  min- 
ister. At  $4,000  gross  income,  if  they  paid 
all  of  their  income  in  rent  they  would  then 
be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit  of  $430  or  $440; 
I  have  found  a  place  where  the  minister's 
exemption  might  be  deemed  to  apply.  But  it 
simply  isn't  realistic  to  assume  that  an  eld- 
erly couple  is  going  to  be  paying  $4,000  in 
rent  out  of  a  total  gross  income— not  net 
income— of  $4,000,  and  that  income  includes, 
of  course,  all  other  pensions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Not  with  the  GAINS 
programme. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  GAINS  programme  is 
included.  This  is  gross  income,  and  income 
under  GAINS  is  eligible,    i 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  address  his  remarks  to  the  min- 
ister through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  difference  being 
$2,700  times  two.  Right  there  that  would  be 
$5,400  minimum. 

Mr.  Maeck:    Yes,  $5,400  minimum. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  family 
with  $5,400,  that  paid  $5,000  a  year  in  rent 
would  have  a  total  credit  of  about  $410,  I 
believe;  at  any  rate,  it  is  unrealistic  that  old 
people  are  going  to  be  paying  that  much  in 
rent.  They  pay  far  less. 

The  other  example  I  had  was  two  adults 
—and  this  is  a  hypothetical  situation— the  chil- 
dren of  E.  P.  Taylor,  for  example,  or  some 
scion  of  London,  who  have  an  income  of 
around  $3,000  a  year,  and  therefore  no  tax- 
able income,  but  who  occupy  a  family  estate 
on  which  they  pay  taxes  of  $2,880  a  year. 
This  is  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Their  property  tax  credit  would  be 
$288  plus  $180  plus  the  sales  tax  credit, 
for  a  total  of  $500.  But  something  is  very 
fishy  when  people  who  occupy  a  property 
that  is  worth  between  $150,000  and  $250,000, 
but  who  happen  to  be  income-poor  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  obviously  of  choice,  but  who 
have  all  sorts  of  resources  around  them, 
can  get  a  maximum  tax  credit  increased  from 
$40  to  $500  while  people  in  much  lower 
income  brackets  don't  get  very  much  at  all. 

I'd  like  the  minister  to  say  why  it  is  that 
those  people,  hypothetical  as  they  may  be, 
stand  to  benefit,  and  why  it  is  therefore  that 
the  limit  is  being  raised,  because  none  of 
the  examples  that  I  have  put  forward  of 
people  who  are  poor  are  realistic.  People 
with  10  kids  on  $6,000  a  year  don't  pay 
$4,500  a  year  in  rent.  People  who  are 
courses  of  65  and  over,  earning  $5,000  and 
$6,000,  don't  pay  $4,500  or  $5,000  a  year 
for  luxury  penthouses  in  Benvenuto  Place  or 
places  like  that.  They  live  in  much  more 
modest  accommodation. 

I  just  don't  see  the  purpose  of  this  increase 
in  the  limit,  and  I'd  like  the  minister  to  say 
whether  he  has  got  some  instances  that 
could  persuade  the  House  that  it  really  is 
worthwhile  increasing  the  maximum  and  that 
it  isn't  just  a  knee-jerk  reaction  either  by  the 
minister  or  directed  to  a  particular  group  of 
which  he  is  aware,  who  don't  really  need  the 
benefit,  or  that  it's  a  knee-jerk  reaction  by 
civil  servants. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  The  whole 
basis  of  the  minister's  tax  credit  system,  as 
we  have  said  on  many  occasions,  is  based  on 
a  total  misunderstanding— I  think  a  deliberate 
misunderstanding— of  what  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  concept  is  supposed  to  be.  But 
I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  particular  point 
at  this  time. 
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When  we  talk  about  these  minor  tax 
credits  which  the  government  introduces  as 
a  method  of  equalizing  the  distribution  of 
income,  I'd  like  the  minister  to  try  to  give 
me  the  present  facts  about  income  distribu- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  infor- 
mation I  have  is  only  based  on  the  total 
Canadian  figures  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
are  the  latest  figures  available.  I  think  they 
are  extremely  striking  and  deserve  a  little  bit 
of  comment.  There  is  no  particular  merit  in 
anything  I  have  to  say  other  than  that  these 
were  the  statements  given  by  the  hon.  Marc 
Lalonde  quite  recently  in  Toronto,  based  on 
the  latest  statistical  information  which  was 
then  available. 

I'd1  like  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
just  note  some  of  these  startling  facts  about 
what  happens  in  Canada,  and  presumably  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  the  people  in  the 
lowest  20  per  cent  of  the  income  brackets 
of  the  country: 

1.  There  was  a  total  of  five  million  fami- 
lies, including  couples  without  children,  in 
1972. 

2.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  families,  one 
million  of  them,  received  less  than  $5,516  a 
year. 

3.  This  means  that  one  fifth  of  all  Cana- 
dian families  were  required  to  live  on  in- 
comes of  less  than  one  half  of  the  national 
average  family  income. 

4.  The  share  of  total  Canadian  family  in- 
come being  received  by  this  bottom  20  per 
cent  of  the  families  was  less  than  six  per 
cent. 

5.  The  distribution  of  income  of  indivi- 
duals is  biased  even  more  in  favour  of  higher 
income  people  than  is  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  families. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  transfer  payments  by 
the  various  levels  of  government  to  the  low- 
est income  groups,  the  20  per  cent  of  Cana- 
dians receiving  the  lowest  family  income  in 
1971— which  is  the  latest  year  for  which  they 
were  then  available— would  be  receiving  not 
six  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income  in 
Canada  but  only  3.4  per  cent.  Put  another 
way,  for  families  actually  receiving  $4,000  or 
less,  over  50  per  cent  of  their  income  came 
from  transfer  or  social  security  payments. 

The  hon.  Marc  Lalonde  made  a  number 
of  other  points.  The  next  most  important  one 
that  struck  me  anyway  was: 

Despite  the  redistribution  measures  gov- 
ernments have  undertaken  [and  the  minis- 
ter will  agree  that  these  are  redistribution 
methods  he  is  using  in  his  tax  credit  sys- 
tem] that  is,  despite  the  increases  in  social 


security  payments  and  despite  the  pro- 
gressivity  of  the  income  tax,  income  dis- 
tribution in  Canada  has  changed  very 
little  in  the  past  20  years.  The  share  of 
family  income  going  to  the  bottom  20  per 
cent  of  Canadian  families  has  not  in- 
creased; nor  has  the  share  going  to  the 
top  20  per  cent  decreased;  and  similarly, 
the  shares  of  the  middle  60  per  cent  have 
remained  relatively  constant  .  .  . 

In  1951  the  families  in  the  bottom  20 
per  cent  of  the  income  scale  received  6.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  family  income;  in 
1972,  they  received  5.9  per  cent.  Their 
share  did  not  increase. 

Well,  one  could  go  on.  The  conclusion  which 
the  hon.  Marc  Lalonde  spoke  of  was  that 
the  shares  of  family  income  enjoyed  by  these 
several  income  classes  have  remained  re- 
markably stable  over  20  years  despite  the 
enormous  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. If  anything,  the  relative  position  of 
the  lowest  income  group  has  deteriorated. 
Whereas  in  1951  the  families  on  the  bottom 
20  per  cent  of  the  income  scale  had  to  live 
on  58.5  per  cent  or  less  of  the  median  in- 
come, in  1972  they  had  to  live  on  income 
of  53  per  cent  or  less  of  the  median.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  absolute  incomes  of  the 
poor  have  not  risen.  Of  course  they  have, 
but  they  have  risen  less  rapidly  than  the 
average  incomes  of  others. 

He  himself  drew  these  three  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
individual  Canadians  ana  families  receiv- 
ing a  very  small  share  of  the  total  income; 

2.  The  share  of  income  going  to  the 
lowest  paid  individuals  and  families  has 
been  increased  enormously  by  the  im- 
provements in  Canada's  social  security  sys- 
tem, relative  to  what  it  would  have  been 
without  these  changes;  but 

3.  None  the  less,  the  share  of  income 
going  to  the  several  income  classes  .  .  .  has 
remained  remarkably  constant  over  the 
20  years. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  is 
that  it  has  been  the  government  for  this 
period  of  time.  I  would  assume  that  the  in- 
come distribution  figures  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  the  lowest  20  per  cent  would  be 
relative  to  the  figures  which  are  given  for 
the  whole  of  Canada  in  relation  to  their 
total  income.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  see  what 
the  income  distribution  figures  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  are  on  the  latest  statistics 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  20-year  period  used 
by  the  hon.  Marc  Lalonde. 
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So  that  when  we  are  asked,  in  dealing 
with  a  section  of  this  bill,  to  deal  with  the 
family  credits,  for  the  government  to  stand 
up  and  attempt  to  take  credit  for  the  fact 
that  it's  the  first  jurisdiction  in  the  world  to 
have  introduced  this  kind  of  a  scheme,  some- 
thing called  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
scheme,  leaves  me  just  a  little  bit  cold. 
Because,  if  anything,  you  have  done  less 
than  maintain  the  relative  position  of  the 
lowest  20  per  cent.  And  in  speaking,  when 
I  say  "you,"  I  mean  you  and  the  federal 
government  under  all  of  the  joint  program- 
mes which  are  designed  to  assist  those  per- 
sons in  the  various  low  income  groups  and, 
presumably— and  I've  only  referred  to  the 
statistical  information  for  the  lowest  20  per 
cent;  the  other  figures  are  available  in  the 
speech  as  well. 

But  for  those  people  in  the  lowest  20  per 
cent,  you've  done  little  if  anything  to  permit 
them  to  survive  in  an  economy  such  as  ours, 
which  is  now  plagued  by  inflation  and  now 
threatened  by  a  form  of  recession.  And  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  is  doesr/t  really  quite 
make  sense  for  the  minister  to  take  that  kind 
of  credit.  I  think  a  small  tinge  of  modest 
humility  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer,  re- 
cognizing the  intractable,  difficult  nature  of 
the  problem,  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate than  extolling  the  question  of  whether 
he  or  former  Prime  Minister  Heath  in  Great 
Britain  were  the  first  ones  to  come  up  with 
this  scheme. 

Until  you  begin  to  grapple  with  that  kind 
of  income  distribution  problem  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  it's  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  make  us  believe  that  this  kind 
of  tax  credit  system  is  the  equivalent  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  guaranteed  annual 
income.  I'd  suggest  that  the  minister  some 
dav  take  out  of  the  library  the  book  which 
outlies  nine  different  versions  of  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income  scheme. 

I  would  suggest  the  scheme  put  forward 
bv  this  government  is  the  most  niggardly  of 
all  of  the  possible  schemes.  I'm  not  an  ex- 
pert; I'm  not  an  economist  any  more  than 
the  minister  is  a  lawyer.  I'm  simply  saying 
to  the  minister  that  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  income  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  a  continuing,  difficult  prob- 
lem, a  difficult  problem  of  government  and 
one  which  has  got  to  be  recognized  by  gov- 
ernment and  one  which  the  government  has 
to  be  prepared  to  understand,  and  not  to 
keep  telling  us  that  they've  got  the  finest 
system  in  the  world,  or  that  they're  the 
first  ones  in  the  world. 


Mr.  Chairman:    The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let  me  deal  first  of  all 
with  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  and  the  remarks  about  the 
$500.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  $500  is 
not  a  minimum,  it's  not  a  mean,  it's  not  a 
median,  it's  not  a  mod;  it's  exactly  what  I 
said  it  was,  namely  a  maximum. 

Mr.  Cassidy:    Which  is  not  needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Why  a  maximum?  Be- 
cause there  may  be— I  said  one  person  in  a 
million  earlier,  when  the  hon.  member  was 
quarrelling  with  the  idea  that  some  people 
who  had  a  high  property-to-income  ratio 
would  be  getting  undue  benefits.  That's  the 
reason  for  the  maximum. 

Why  do  we  go  up  from  $400  to  $500? 
Because,  in  general,  the  system  of  credits 
had  been  increased  by  approximately  25  per 
cent— or  to  be  precise,  23  per  cent.  So  the 
illustrations  were  required  as  set  forth  in  one 
of  the  budget  papers.  I'm  looking  at  page 
A-10  and  following  it  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  $500  didn't  have  application 
to  most  people. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  Treasurer  give  an 
example  of  someone  in  need  who  would  get 
more  than  $400? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  guess  grand- 
parents entitled  to  the  pensioner  benefits, 
with  a  large  flock  of  grandchildren,  would 
be  up  to  the  $500;  certainly  more  than  $400. 
The  non.  member,  inadvertently  by  selecting 
illustrations,  provided  one  set  of  circumstances 
that   would   yield   tax   credits   of   $430. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  more  meaningful 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  I'm  not  trying  to  take  a  lot  credit  for 
tax  credits.  That  came  from  the  collective 
wisdom  of  Lawlor,  myself  and  our  mates  on 
the  select  committee  of  1968.  I'm  not  trying 
to  take  any  credit  as  the  Treasurer  because  I 
didn't  introduce  the  system. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  happen  to  make  any 
interjections,  I  don't  want  the  Treasurer  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  are  directed 
at  my  friend  from  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  take  the  credit  for 
that  part  of  it  that  is  official,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  had  the  feeling  that 
all  of  the  credit  for  the  credits  might  go  to 
your  colleague,  while  all  of  the  imperfections 
were  caused  subsequently  by  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  so  I  am  not  enjoining  the  mem- 
ber's colleague  in  our  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  Treasurer  really 
think  that  the  tax  credits  will  become  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  do,  if  the  members 
here  present  fully  comprehend  and  support  it. 

Mi.  Lawlor:  Can  you  give  us  the  up-to- 
date  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  don't  know  what  the 
numbers  are  in  Ontario,  although  the  Min- 
istry of  Community  and  Social  Services  will 
know.  They  have  been  working  very,  very 
assiduously  for  a  couple  of  years,  putting 
together  a  wide  variety  of  data  and  explana- 
tions of  options  open  to  us  in  keeping  with 
Marc  Lalonde's  objectives  to  try  to  ration- 
alize the  system  and  provide  more  resources 
for  these  lower-income  groups. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  won't  do  it  by  way  of 
tax  credits. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  So  while  the  figures  that 
were  used  by  the  hon.  member  were  for 
Canada,  I  don't  suppose  Ontario's  are  a  lot 
different.  Why  hasn't  this  changed,  given 
the  strivings  of  politicians  of  every  political 
hue  in  provinces  all  over  this  country?  That 
is  the  conundrum.  The  answer  isn't  known. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  has  taken  this  on  as  a  special  proj- 
ect. This  matter  was  discussed  with  me  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Economic  Coun- 
cil several  months  ago.  The  study  is  under 
way  and  I  hope  it  will  reveal  some  of  the 
answers. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  about  the  five 
million  families,  including  couples,  20  per 
cent  of  which  will  be  one  million  families, 
because  this  is  the  figure  I  have  used  in 
casual  conversations.  If  we  are  spending  $4 
billion,  which  is  one  of  the  numbers  one 
hears,  for  all  kinds  of  benefits,  including 
pensions  and— 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  kinds  of  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —all  kinds  of  transfer 
payments,  and  it  is  probably  higher  than  that 
now,  we  are,  of  course,  looking  at  $4,000  for 
each  of  these  million  families.  However, 
given  the  sliding  slope  of  this  curve,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  give  the  person  at  the  20th 
percentile  $4,000.  This  would  make  it  pos- 
sible, surely,  to  give  the  poorer  citizens  in 
this  country  $6,000  or  something  and  slide  it 
up  from  there.  It  is  beyond  my  competence 
to  design  such  a  plan.  Mr.  Eberlee,  I  do  be- 
lieve, was  one  of  the  persons  working  on  this 


and  the  research  has  advanced  qu.ite  a  long 
way.  It  is  a  co-operative  effort  with  the 
federal  government.  So  those  attempts, 
coupled  with  the  findings  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council,  will  I  hope  point  the  way 
t b  Letter  performance  in  the  future. 

I  think  one  cannot  overlook,  however,  that 
the  transfer  payments  per  se  are  only  part 
of  ths  solution  to  having  a  just  and  equitable 
society.  One  has  to  look  at  the  tax  credits 
that  we  are  talking  about  now,  the  GAINS 
programme,  the  lessening  dependence  on  the 
regressive  property  tax,  other  new  measures 
like  free  prescription  drugs  for  those  in  need, 
the  special  rates  for  OHIP,  and  a  variety  of 
other  measures,  many  of  which  Lie  on  the 
revenue  side. 

Even  more  important— and  I  make  this 
point  in  all  seriousness— is  the  expenditure 
side.  We  are  increasing  grants  to  universities 
and  community  colleges.  I  am  going  to  single 
this  out  for  illustration.  I  haven't  seen  these 
for  a  couple  of  years,  but  if  one  graphs  the 
income  and  wealth  holdings  of  the  parents 
of  students  .in  universities,  one  has  a  popula- 
tion skew  to  the  right— that  is,  to  the  upper 
income  groups.  If  one  does  the  same  thing 
with  the  parents  of  young  men  and  women 
attending  community  colleges,  one  has  a 
graph  skewed  to  the  left.  When  these  two 
are  added  together  one  has  a  very  close  fit 
with  the  normal  curve  for  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

When  we  announced  the  new  grant  for 
universities  and  community  colleges,  all 
kinds  of  remarks  were  made  outside  this 
chamber  and  in  this  chamber.  I  don't  think 
I  heard  a  word  on  behalf  of  community  col- 
leges. It  is  very,  very  interesting  the  way  .in 
which  the  vigorous  top  20  per  cent— because 
that's  what  we  are  talking  about— succeed  in 
maintaining  their  proportion  of  overall 
national  income  and,  I  do  believe,  fairly 
successfully,  of  government  expenditures 
themselves. 

Here  again  we  have  endeavoured  —  with 
limited  success,  I  grant  you— to  tilt  govern- 
ment expenditures  towards  the  lower  income 
groups.  That's  why,  for  instance,  while  total 
provincial  moneys  to  universities  have  gone 
up  16  per  cent  this  year,  we're  going  up  by 
something  like  19  per  cent  to  community 
colleges.  That's  the  reason  we're  investing 
more  in  public  transit  and  relatively  less  in 
reinforced  concrete  overpasses.  But  it's  quite 
a  fight,  and  I'm  really  looking  forward  to 
seeing  the  product  of  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council's  consideration  of  this  problem. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
allow  me  to  make  a  comment.  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  that  we're  not  going  to  leave  the 
matter  with  the— I'm  not  suggesting  the  On- 
tario Economic  Council  is  not  the  place.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  information  which  is 
required  on  income  distribution  is  much 
better  found  in  this  ministry  and  in  the  On- 
tario Economic  Council,  provided  we  can 
wait  so  long  for  it.  I'm  glad  it's  coming  out 
of  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  because  that  information,  obviously, 
is  never  provided  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I've  never  seen  figures  of  that  kind  of  break- 
down similar  to  the  ones  which  Marc 
Lalonde  gave.  It's  not  a  criticism  of  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
because  that's  not  their  function.  They're 
not  geared  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  question 
the  way  the  federal  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  are  geared  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

This  ministry,  in  fact,  has  the  resources 
and  the  facilities  to  make  the  kind  of  calcu- 
lations and  to  make  the  kind  of  statistical 
analyses  which  would  provide  us  with  the 
information,  so  that  government  policy  can 
be  redirected  to  that  problem.  To  have  gone 
this  long  and  to  find  20  years  later  that  the 
lowest  20  per  cent  received  the  same  portion, 
and  all  of  the  quintiles  received  the  same 
relative  portion  then,  it  then  seems  to  me 
that  the  ministry  requires  a  total  redirection 
of  its  thinking  and  some  new  ideas  about  it. 

I'm  delighted  to  hear  the  Treasurer  recog- 
nize that  the  top  20  per  cent,  or  the  top 
40  per  cent,  seem  to  be  able  to  garner  the 
ear  of  government  with  respect  to  the  expen- 
ditures which  are  made  and  to  benefit  from 
them.  It's  very  difficult,  without  cancelling 
out  all  of  the  government's  expenditure  side, 
except  the  transfer  payments,  to  ever  come 
up  with  comparisons  between  each  of  the 
five  quintiles  that  are  of  any  sense.  I'm  glad 
to  hear  the  minister  recognize  it. 

I  really  don't  want  to  go  on.  This  is  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  I  just  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  one  has  to  look  at  a  tax 
credit  svstem  of  this  government  in  relation 
to  the  overall  distribution  of  income  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Ontario  community.  And, 
particularly,  I  think,  in  sightful  comparison, 
this  whole  question  of  using  the  five  quintiles 
as  a  basis  of  comparison— rudimentary  as  it 
may  be  and  based  upon  statistics  which  are 
not  necessary  absolutely  current,  but  they 
are  the  best  that  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
mther    good    statistics    available    from    the 


federal  government  as  they  relate  to  income 
taxes.  They  are  singled  out  for  Ontario.  I 
wouldn't  want  it  believed  by  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  that  we  have  taken  the  lead 
in  trying  to  develop  alternative  surveys  for 
categorical  programmes.  Because,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Eberlee,  when  he  headed  up  that  particular 
endeavour  was  reporting  to  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  although  we 
have  had  input  to  that  committee.  The  On- 
tario Economic  Council,  which  does  report 
to  the  Legislature  through  the  Treasurer,  is 
my  more  direct  responsibility— and  they  are 
embarking  upon  the  study  which  I  mentioned 
to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  carry? 
Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 
Bill  128  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  confirm  Tax  Sales. 

Bill  128,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax- 
Act. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Universities  Capital  Aid  Corp.  Act. 

Bill  160,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 


DOG  LICENSING  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Dog 
Licensing  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker,    I   have  a   few  comments   with   re- 
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spect  to  this  bill.  We  are  going  to  support 
the  bill.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  good 
features  in  it.  It's  an  amalgamation  of  two 
Acts,  the  Wolf  Damage  to  Live  Stock  Com- 
pensation Act,  1972,  and  the  Dog  Licensing 
and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

I  guess  it  is  a  matter  of  streamlining  the 
procedure  for  farmers  who  experience  wolf 
and  dog  damage  throughout  the  province. 
Farmers'  will  be  compensated  for  wolf  and 
dog  damage  on  exactly  the  same  basis.  In 
the  instance  of  wolf  damage  the  municipality 
will  compensate  the  farmer,  and  then  the 
municipality  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  prov- 
ince for  wolf  damage.  In  the  case  of  dog 
damage,  the  municipality  continues  to  com- 
pensate for  that  damage  on  the  basis  that 
the  municipality  gets  the  dog  licence. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Does  that 
include  litter? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that 
particular  system.  I  really  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  with  respect  to  wolf 
damage  throughout  the  province.  It's  a  thing 
that  is  recurring  more  frequently.  It's  occur- 
ring in  parts  of  the  province  which  never  ex- 
perienced it  before.  I  feel  some  additional 
steps  are  going  to  have  to  be  taken  to  curb 
this  kind  of  damage.  I  know  in  my  part  of 
the  province  this  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  and  the  damage  is  more  and  more 
extensive.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
province  has  done  in  recent  years  is  cer- 
tainly not  helping  the  farmers  in  coping  with 
this  particular  problem. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources  paid  out  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $51,000  for  claims  under 
the  Wolf  Damage  to  Live  Stock  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  the  years  1973-1974.  I  suggest 
to  the  minister  that  that  figure  is  going  to 
continue  to  escalate  and  we  are  going  to  see 
a  verv  rapid  escalation  in  the  next  few  years, 
based  on  the  reports  of  wolf  damage  and  in- 
jury, and  even  death  in  the  case  of  livestock 
killed  by  wolves. 

I  hope  the  minister,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Ber- 
nier),  will  give  some  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem, because  I  think  it's  more  serious  than 
was  first  thought  to  be  the  case  when  the 
other  Act  was  repealed.  I  recall  the  member 
for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  C.  Hodgson) 
and  others  making  some  comments  at  that 
time  and  expressing  some  concern  as  to  the 
effect  this  action  would  have.  I  think  what 
he  said  and  what  others  said  at  that  time 
has  really  come  true.  The  province  is  going 


to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  it  in  a  more 
effective  way  than  has  been  the  case  to  date. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  leave  that 
particular  point  for  a  moment  and  deal  with 
the  matter  of  dogs  running  at  large.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  bill  where  the  trespass  is  enlarged  in 
respect  to  dogs.  It  used  to  be  that  dogs  were 
only  trespassing  if  they  were  running  at  large 
on  a  highway.  That  was  a  very  narrow  defi- 
nition. I  think  many  of  the  municipalities  and 
dogcatchers  throughout  the  province  wanted 
a  broader  interpretation  of  the  Act  than  that 
in  order  to  do  their  job  effectively. 

The  minister  has  broadened  that  definition 
to  include  any  place  other  than  the  premises 
of  the  owner  of  the  dog.  But  then  later  on 
in  the  bill,  he  saw  fit  to  restrict  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  enter  any  premises.  That 
seems  rather  peculiar  to  me,  because  I  think 
in  the  later  section  he  has  nullified  any  effect 
he  had  in  the  previous  section  where  he 
broadened  the  definition. 

Previously,  I  suppose  we  could  take  the 
case  where  a  dogcatcher  would  be  driving 
down  the  road  and  see  a  dog  on  another 
person's  premises,  he  didn't  have  the  right 
actually  to  move  in  and  convict  the  owner 
of  that  dog  of  trespassing;  but  he  could,  I 
suppose,  hypothetically,  get  out  of  his  car, 
go  onto  those  premises  and  chase  the  dog 
onto  the  highway.  Then  he'd  be  within  his 
full  legal  rights  to  charge  the  owner  of  that 
dog  with  allowing  it  to  run  at  large. 

The  minister  has  broadened  the  definition 
of  that  to  include  any  premises  other  than 
the  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  dog,  but  he 
has  limited  the  right  of  the  dogcatcher  or 
any  individual  acting  on  behalf  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  enter  any  premises  where  he  may 
feel  that  a  dog  is  running  at  large. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  say  to  the  minister, 
I  think  the  effect  of  broadening  the  defini- 
tion of  "trespass"  has  been  completely  nulli- 
fied as  far  as  the  actual  application  of  this 
Act  is  concerned.  I  would  hope  the  minister 
would  take  a  look  at  that  again,  because  I 
think  there  could  be  a  problem  there.  Per- 
haps we  should  be  looking  at  redefining  the 
right  of  a  dogcatcher  to  enter  premises  where 
he  has  a  right  to  believe  a  dog  is  running  at 
large  on  premises  other  than  the  premises  of 
the  owner. 

I  don't  think  I  have  anything  further  to 
say  on  the  bill  other  than  on  the  Wolf  Dam- 
age Assessment  Board.  It  seems  to  me  that 
won't  be  a  very  active  board.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  minister  sees  this  as  sort  of  the 
agricultural  senate— 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —where  people  might  wish  to 
have  an  appointment  to  this  board.  But  I 
really  believe  they  are  not  going  to  have  very 
much  to  do.  Maybe  in  my  later  years,  when 
I  retire  from  politics,  the  minister  might  con- 
sider appointing  me  to  the  Wolf  Damage  As- 
sessment Board. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Right  after  the  next  election. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food ) :  I  will  keep  it  open  until 
after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  R.  F.  R  us  ton  (Essex-Kent):  For  the 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton. 

Mr.  Gaut:  Then  I  would'  be  able  to  see 
first-hand  what  would  be  required. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  He's  going 
to  be  like  Jack  Pickersgill.  He's  going  to  ap- 
point himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  At  the  same  salary,  I 
take  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  any  case,  if  the  minister 
would  appoint  me,  I  could  perhaps  do  a 
little  lobbying  and  see  that  I  was  appointed 
chairman.  Then  we  could  go  on  from  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  thought  I  would 
restrict  that  to  myself. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
wouldn't  want  that  job. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  I  don't  really  think  I 
would. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  have  got  him  pegged 
for  the  pregnant  mares  urine  advisory  board. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Perhaps  if  the  appointments 
aren't  too  long  in  coming,  I  could  handle 
both.  In  any  case,  with  those  comments  I 
say  we  are  going  to  support  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  minister  will  give  consideration  to  the 
two  points  I  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  com- 
mend the  minister  for  introducing  this  bill. 
It  certainly  will  gain  a  great  deal  of  support, 
and  has,  from  constituents  of  mine.  As  mem- 
bers probably  know,  my  predecessor,  Norris 
Whitney,  was  the  expert  in  this  House,  and 
probably  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  re- 
gard  to   wolves.    He    no   doubt   knew   more 


about  wolves  than  probably  the  wolves  them- 
selves. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Other  than  the  former 
member  for  Sudbury  who  was  an  authority, 
or  the   antithesis,   I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  former  member  for 
Sudbury,  Mr.  Sopha,  at  times  rose  to  the 
occasion  by  way  of  interjection  and  by  way 
of  contradiction,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  Norris  Whitney  was  the  expert  and  still 
is  the  expert.  I  must  say  that  his  concern 
was  very  real  indeed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  It  sounds 
as  though  Norris  Whitney  wrote  this  speech. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  have  experience 
Prince  Edward  county,  and  in  other  parts  of 
my  riding,  a  great  deal  of  damage  through 
the  activities  of  the  wolves  and  the  hybrids. 
This  loss  has  been  aggravated  by  the  prob- 
lems the  farmers  were  experiencing  in  terms 
of  processing  their  claims,  and  once  the 
claims  were  processed  in  actually  being  paid 
for  damage  to  the  livestock. 

The  mixed  jurisdiction  of  the  ministries 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  think,  unduly  complicated  tin 
matter.  In  terms  of  the  present  legislation, 
of  course,  the  township  inspector  will  be 
responsible  for  examination  of  the  em 
and  whether  the  kill  is  a  result  of  dogs  or 
wolves.  We  will  have  one  person  who  can 
examine  the  carcass.  He  will  be  there 
promptly  and  he  will  be  a  local  person  who 
will  have  an  understanding  of  the  local 
problems  of  the  area  and  of  the  farmers 
who  are  and  must  be  served 

I  think  this  is  just  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  legislation.  Hopefully,  it  will  lessen 
the    aggnu-ation    we   are   experiencing. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  still  a  concern 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  wolves  and  en 
bred   wolves   and   dogs.    I   suppose   the   wolf 
doesn't  have  a  predator  except  man. 

When  we  discourage  hunters  from  killing 
the  wolves— and  I  think  we  have  done  that  to 
some  extent  in  regard  to  taking  off  the 
bounty— then  we  do  have  an  increase  in  the 
wolf  population.  So  I  still  think  we  have 
to  make  sure  that  we  step  up  our  predator 
control  programme,  because  whether  the  per- 
son is  compensated  to  some  degree  or  not, 
it  is  still  a  loss  to  find  that  his  herd  has 
been  attacked  by  wolves. 

In  the  case  of  some  animals  there  may  be 
some  argument  as  to  whether  they  were  dead 
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before  they  were  torn  apart  or  whether  they 
were  actually  killed  by  wolves.  There  still 
is  that  uncertainty,  there's  still  the  concern; 
and  there's  still  the  problem  of  processing 
claims.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  still  work  with 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  as  I  know 
he  is  doing,  to  step  up  the  predator  control 
programme. 

I  think  that  the  current  legislation,  of 
course,  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the 
farmer.  I  may  say  just  in  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  had  a  very  strong  supporter 
and  ardent  worker  of  the  NDP  call  me  to 
ensure  that  I  convey  the  message  to  the 
leader  of  that  party  to  support  as  strongly 
as  possible  this  legislation  and  it  was  badly 
needed  and  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Victoria- 
Hal  iburton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  know  this  bill  is 
very  badly  needed  in  our  community  because 
just  recently,  I  believe,  the  minister  has  been 
talked  to  by  one  of  my  constituents  who  has 
had  problems  in  Emily  township.  She  appar- 
ently has  had  a  problem  with  the  hybrids, 
which  are  the  main  problem.  It  is  very  hard 
to  define  whether  they  are  does  or  whether 
they  are  wolves,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  better  and  more  efficient 
way  of  defining  the  damage  and  how  it  was 
done. 

I  hope  part  of  the  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  that  the  notification  of  dam  acre  to  a 
township  clerk  will  be  treated  as  sufficient 
notice  in  itself  without  notifying  the  local 
representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, because  often  the  people  who  are 
involved  these  days  are  part-time  farmers,  not 
necessarily  full-time  or  living  actually  on 
their  farmland.  My  problem  in  one  or  two 
instances  has  been  in  this  vein,  where  the 
people  live  in  the  city  and  come  back  on  the 
weekends.  Maybe  they  have  somebody  look- 
ing after  their  animals  through  the  week,  but 
when  they  get  there  they  find  some  damage 
and  they  notify  the  local  clerk,  and  there 
just  hasn't  been  sufficient  evidence  except  for 
the  clerk's  notification,  let  alone  notification 
to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  matter  that  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  other  problem  I  think  we  still  have 
is  a  need  for  a  little  better  predator  control 
programme.  I  hope  that  the  minister  men- 
tions to  his  colleague  that  there  is  a  need, 
especially  in  some  areas  of  Ontario  where 
there  are  sheep  and  other  animals,  for  further 
protection.    I  can  mention  one  of  two  town- 


ships   in   my   riding   that   I   think   need   this 
sort  of  thing. 

I  know  we  have  just  recently  received 
money  for  a  better  predator  control  pro- 
gramme in  the  county  of  Haliburton.  We  do 
need  a  predator  control  programme  of  a 
better  nature  in  the  townships  of  Somerville, 
Carden,  Laxton,  Digby  and  Longford,  as  well 
as  in  Emily,  because  in  those  townships  we 
have  wild  dogs.  The  wild  dog  is  very  hard 
to  catch,  or  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the 
predator  control  programme  is  sufficient  in 
dealing  with  them,  because  in  most  cases 
a  wild  dog  does  not  do  the  things  a  wolf 
does.  While  a  man  might  be  fully-trained 
and  knowledgeable  about  a  wolf,  he  doesn't 
really  know  all  that  much  about  the  wild 
dog,  because  it's  a  mixture.  Now,  when  these 
wild  dogs  are  hunted,  they  run  the  fence 
rows,  and  that  is  not  the  nature  of  a  true 
wolf.  The  wolf  just  takes  out  across  country 
and  leaves  the  territory.  These  wild  dogs 
just  run  around,  like  chickens  around  a  barn- 
yard; they  run  around  the  fences  and  they're 
a  real  problem. 

The  lady,  I  think,  mentioned  it  to  the 
minister.  She  had  a  problem  with  her  chil- 
dren. The  predator  control  programme  offi- 
cer, I  believe,  has  moved  out  to  try  and  do 
something  in  that  territory.  But  we  need  a 
little  better  predator  control  programme  in 
the  county  of  Victoria.  We're  on  our  way 
to  a  solution  in  Haliburton  county.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  good  legislation,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lanark. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Wiseman  (Lanark):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  minister  on 
the  changes  in  the  Act.  But  I'd  also  like  to 
bring  out  a  point  that  I  don't  think  has  been 
mentioned  yet.  The  Natural  Resources  peo- 
ple have  done  a  good  job,  but  in  all  fairness 
they're  not  farmers.  When  it  comes  to  com- 
pensation, I  hope  some  direction  will  go  out 
from  the  minister's  office  to  the  evaluators. 

They  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
lamb,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  based  on 
prices  here  in  Toronto  that  day.  They  should 
take  into  some  consideration  the  farmer's 
other  costs  for  that  lamb  or  the  sheep.  In 
other  words,  if  the  lamb  weighs  25  pounds, 
they  pay  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  have 
brought  had  it  been  100  pounds  here  in 
Toronto.  But  we  all  know,  those  who  come 
from  a  rural  background,  that  the  farmer 
has  to  take  into  consideration  his  pasture 
costs;  his  cost  of  breeding  that  old  ewe  again 
and  having  her  in  lamb  for  another  year.  So 
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unless  direction  comes  from  the  minister  or 
one  of  his  officials,  probably  compensation 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner. 

As  my  colleagues  mentioned,  the  members 
for  Victoria-Haliburton  and  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox,  I  think  we  have  to  get  improved 
predator  control  for  our  area.  I  think  maybe 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  could 
talk  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and 
see  that  we  do  get  that. 

In  the  county  I  represent,  we  have  one 
man  for  the  whole  region.  With  the  number 
of  wolves  he  just  can't  organize  hunts  against 
these  wolves  as  he  should.  So  I  think  we 
should  get  more  predator  control  officers  to 
help  to  control  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  it  left  with  each 
county  to  make  up  their  own  mind  whether 
they  paid  the  bounty  or  not,  but  that's  an- 
other ministry. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  minister 
and  ask  him  for  gosh  sakes  to  give  these 
fellows  who  go  out  a  little  direction  on  what 
they  pay  to  the  farmer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  almost  like  Christmas  here  today,  with 
everyone  getting  up  and  being  in  complete 
agreement  and  praising  the  minister  for  what 
he's  doing.  And  not  to  destroy  the  festive 
air,  I  too  wish  to  stand  in  my  place  and  say 
I  will  support  the  bill  and  congratulate  the 
minister  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  There  must 
be  something  wrong. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Heresy. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I'm 
from  northwestern  Ontario,  where  probably 
the  stereotype  idea  of  northern  Ontario  is 
one  of,  particularly  at  this  time  of  year, 
frozen  rock  and  trees.  As  the  minister  well 
knows,  and  I  must  congratulate  him  on  his 
knowledge  of  my  area,  he  comes  often— try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  me,  I  think,  is  probably 
part  of  the  reason  he's  up  there- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  regardless  of  the  motive  we 
appreciate  his  interest  .in  our  area. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  He  also 
buys  cattle  up  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  knows,  probably  better  than 
anyone  else,  that  there  is,  at  least  in  our  area, 


a  substantial  farming  community.  We  have 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
25,000  cows,  cattle  and  so  on;  it's  a  substan- 
tial industry  in  the  Rainy  River  district.  \Y< 
have  suffered  from  predators  probably  more 
so  than  down  in  southern  Ontario,  not  just 
the  wolves  and  the  brush  wolves,  but  the 
wild  dog,  the  "half-and-half,"  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

I  know  the  minister's  had  many  represen- 
tations from  the  Rainy  River  municipal  union 
and  the  farm  organizations  in  the  area  to  do 
something  in  this  regard,  because  under  the 
previous  system,  if  the  Natural  Resouivtw 
personnel  weren't  satisfied  that  it  was  a  bona 
fide  wolf— and  I  am  not  always  sure  how  they 
arrived  at  that— the  farmer  often  had  to  take 
the  loss.  This  Act  will  go  a  great  deal  further 
to  satisfy  their  claims  and  their  compensa- 
tion, and  provide  the  remuneration  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  suppose,  perhaps,  we  -should  throw  in 
the  fact  that  we'd  like  to  see  payment  for 
bears  too.  I  don't  believe  it  is  in  this  Act. 
The  odd  time  this  too  is  a  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  in  northern  Ontario 
where  there  are  farming  communities. 

In  any  case,  I  am  glad  to  stand  and  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  again  congratulate  the 
minister  on  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Just  a  few  brit  I 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  Certainly  I  support 
the  bill,  having  had  considerable  experience 
raising  sheep  at  one  time  in  my  life,  but  I 
am  rather  sorry  there  are  not  provisions  made 
in  the  bill  whereby  a  person  can  enter  the 
premises  where  the  dog  comes  from  if  he 
happens  to  have  trailed  that  dog  home,  hav- 
ing had  his  sheep  molested  by  the  dog. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  By 
appointment  with  the  dog? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  think  one  should  be  able  to 
enter  those  premises  and  have  the  right  to 
do  so.  I  can  well  recall  being  involved  in  a 
situation  in  which  sheep  were  molested 
a  dog,  the  dog  was  trailed  home,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  enter  the  premises.  When  I  did 
get  the  policemen  in  on  it  they  said:  "If  you 
can  prove  there  is  wool  in  the  dog's  month 
then  we  can  go  in  and  probably  do  away 
with  the  dog." 

But  by  the  same  token  you  can't  enter  the 
premises,  according  to  this  bill,  even  though 
you  have  trailed  the  dog  home  to  that  prop- 
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erty  where  he  comes  from,  knowing  he  has 
molested  the  sheep. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  could  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  hon.  members  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill?  The  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans   ( Wentworth ) :   Mr.  Speaker, 
what   I   know   about   wolves   and  dogs  you 
could  write  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  but  I  am 
kind  of  curious  about  something  and  maybe 
the  minister  could  answer  it  for  me. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  The  member  shouldn't  make 
a  statement  like  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  well,  I  have  got  to  tell  the 
truth  in  this  House,  that's  a  prerequisite,  a 
requirement  for  membership. 

I  must  confess  to  the  minister  that  though 
I  have  a  fairly  large  rural  section  in  my  rid- 
ing, it  is  not  something  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  frequently,  although  it  ob- 
viously is  a  concern  of  a  lot  of  other  people 
in  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  that  there 
isn't  some  form  of  insurance  against  loss 
from  this  kind  of  thing.  Why  would  it  be 
done  in  this  way,  as  opposed  to,  let's  say 
any  other  losses  that  a  person  would  suffer 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  attributed  to.  I  have  never  quite  un- 
derstood why  we  would  levy  against  a  muni- 
cipality, a  municipality  would  levy  against 
the  taxpayers,  and  then  it  would  reclaim 
indirectly  from  the  government  some  or  all 
of  what  it  had  spent. 

I  think  maybe  if  the  minister  could  ex- 
plain to  me  the  reasoning  I  might  well  un- 
derstand it.  I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  en- 
suring that  loss  of  livestock  be  covered,  and 
certainly  loss  of  livestock  as  a  result  of— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Predation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Predation;  thanks.  Predation, 
my  colleague  tells  me.  I  wonder  if  that  is  in 
Webster's  or  Funk  and  Wagnall's. 

Could  the  minister  tell  me  something  about 
the  reasons  why  there  isn't  an  insurance  pro- 
gramme? There  is  crop  insurance,  there  is 
insurance  against  hail,  there  is  insurance 
against  every  other  thing.  You  are  insured  if 
your  building  collapses  or  if  it  catches  on 
fire,  whether  accidentally  or  purposely,  as 
long  as  you  can  prove  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent. I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  minister 
could  tell  me  about  that,  then  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  about  supporting  this  kind 
of  legislation. 


The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I 
think  it  should  be  a  requirement  of  munici- 
pal law  enforcement  officers  that  they  spend 
a  little  more  time  trying  to  find  the  owners 
of  these  animals.  I  tend  to  think  that  quite 
frequently  municipalities  don't  devote  very 
much  time  to  it,  they  sort  of  write  it  off  and 
it  becomes  a  public  debt;  which  may  well  be 
a  little  onerous  from  time  to  time  and  may 
not  be  quite  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  hon.  members  to 
speak  to  this  bill?  The  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  comments  will  be  very  brief, 
but  one  of  the  most  significant  details  in  this 
bill  hasn't  been  mentioned  as  yet,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  game  birds  are  now  being 
included  as  poultry  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

The  minister  is  aware  that  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  game  bird  fanciers 
have  made  representation  to  me,  and  through 
me  to  him.  In  fact  last  year  I  did  introduce 
a  bill  for  this  very  provision.  On  behalf  of 
these  game  bird  fanciers  in  Ontario  I  appre- 
ciate this  inclusion  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  want  to  lend  my  words 
of  commendation  to  those  of  the  members 
who  have  already  spoken.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  comments  that  I  get  from 
people  are  that  the  natural  balance  will  take 
care  of  most  predators.  I  realize  there  are 
certain  areas  of  the  province  where  this  is  a 
real  problem.  I  have  only  had  one  incident 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  it  wasn't  wolves 
at  all  but  wild  dogs.  Of  course  from  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  bill  this  will  be  pro- 
vided for,  so  I  too  would  like  to  commend 
the  minister  for  having  brought  this  piece  of 
legislation  forward.  I'm  sure  it  will  go  a  long 
way  to  meeting  a  lot  of  the  problems  which 
people  have  been  experiencing  as  a  result  of 
predation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  wolf  hunter  himself. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  a  memorable  occasion. 

An  hon.  member:  What  kind  of  wolves  is 
the  member  going  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  brings  him  back  to  his  wed- 
ding night,  doesn't  it?  Remember  that? 
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Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I'll  be  ready 
to  speak  when  these  interjections  are  finished 
over  there.  We've  got  to  let  them  have  a  little 
fun,  Mr.   Speaker.  They  pick  on  me  a  little 
bit  because  I'm  good  natured. 

An  hon.  member:  And  good  looking. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  with  the  others  who  have  al- 
reaJy  spoken.  The  member  for  Algoma  re- 
presents his  people  up  there  and  we  have 
qmte  a  lot  of  farmers  who  have  been  both- 
ered with  wolves  destroying  the  livestock 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  very  long  on  this.  I  only  want  to 
say  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the  minister 
for  this  step  he's  taken.  I  really  appreciate 
it  and  I'm  supporting  the  bill  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  the  member  for  Al- 
goma's  finest  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 

minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  almost 
hesitate  to  get  up  because  everything  has 
been  so  pleasant. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  why  the  minister  is 
blushing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  I  naturally 
appreciate  all  the  support  that  has  been 
afforded  to  the  bill. 

The  matter  of  dogs  running  at  large  was 
raised  by  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 
Frankly,  I  expressed  the  same  concern  to 
our  legal  branch  when  they  were  drafting 
the  bill.  The  idea  of  putting  in  the  section— 
and  I  think  he  is  referring  to  section  1(4): 
"Nothing  in  subsection  2  confers  on  any 
person  a  right  to  enter  any  premises,"— is 
that  what  has  happened  in  the  past  is,  ap- 
parently, that  where  a  person  found  a  dog 
on  his  property— this  really  refers  to  the 
urban  community  more  than  the  rural  com- 
munity—he has  sometimes  called  the  dog- 
catcher  and  said:  "There  are  dogs  on  my 
lawn";  or  "They're  in  the  garden,"  or 
"Theyre  tearing  up  the  flower  beds",  3r 
something  like  this.  The  dogcatcher  simply 
said:  "They're  not  on  a  public  place;  they're 
on  private  property,  so  I  can't  do  anything 
about  it." 

So  section  1(2)  of  the  bill  .saws:  "A  dog 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  running  at  large  when 
found  in  any  place  other  than  the  premises 
of  the  owner  of  the  dog  and  not  under  the 
control  of  any  person."  It  makes  it  possible 


that  the  person  whose  property  the  dog  is 
on  can  now  call  the  dog  control  officer  in 
the  local  municipality  and  invite  him  to 
come  to  that  place,  and  he  has  the  right 
now  to  go  on  that  person's  property  and  take 
the  dog  under  control. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Does  that  mean  he  has  to  be 
invited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  has  to  be  invited. 
It  simply  prevents  the  dogcatcher  from  see- 
ing a  dog  anywhere  that  hasr't  got  a  licence 
or  a  tag  on  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  owner  of  the  premi 
permitted  to  hold  the  dog  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  But  in  any  event  he  could  go  into  am 
place  and  take  that  dog.  We  simply  say 
the  dogcatcher  isn't  going  to  be  able  just  to 
go  down  through  the  backyards  of  any  lots 
in  town,  because  one  would  get  into  real 
trouble  in  that  regard.  So  that's  why  it  is 
there.  I  don't  think  it  will  inhibit  the  bill, 
but  it  is  put  there  as  some  protection  to 
people  who  may  not  have  the  same  feeling 
as   others  might  concerning  those  problems. 

The  Wolf  Damage  Assessment  Board  to 
which  my  friend  referred  is  involved,  as  the 
bill  explains,  where  a  municipality  is  making 
claims  against  the  province  for  damages  at- 
tributed to  wolves.  If  there  is  sonv  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  commissioner,  before  he 
submits  payment  back  to  the  municipal it\ 
he  can  refer  that  specific  claim  to  the  ail 
ment  board.  They  then  have  the  right  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  matter.  I  hope 
there  won't  be  much  requirement  for  their 
use,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be,  but 
nevertheless  we  think  it  is  important  to  have 
them  here. 

I  support  completely  the  inoreased  pre- 
dator eontrol  programme  that  i.s  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  and  is  certainly  being  expanded 
on  by  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources.  We  feel  that  there  is  room  for 
this  programme  to  be  stepped  un.  It  has 
been  beneficial  in  some  areas.  We  think- 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  more  work 
to  be  done  along  this  line,  and  I  would 
agree  completely  with  those  who  have  so 
suggested. 

As  for  the  matter  raised  by  my  friend  from 
Victoria^Haliburton  on  the  notification  of  a 
township  clerk  re  the  damage,  I  assume  that 
this  applies  where  a  farmer  finds  a  loss  to 
his  livestock.  Where  this  happens,  it  savs  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  that  the  farmer  "shall 
immediately    notify    a    valuer    for    the    local 
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municipality."  He  might  do  that  through  the 
township  clerk,  if  he  didn't  happen  to  know 
who  the  valuer  was,  but  he  would  do  it 
directly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  would  not  have  to 
call  a  local  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  It  would  be  done  by  the 
valuer,  and  we  intend  to  call  together  the 
local  valuers,  on  a  regional  basis  throughout 
the  province,  for  a  brief  meeting  with  them 
and  some  of  the  Natural  Resources  people, 
to  describe  to  them  the  difference  between 
what  can  be  described  as  a  wolf  kill  and  a 
dog  kill;  because  I  am  told  by  those  who 
know  that  there  is  a  significant  difference. 
So  the  valuers  in  their  respective  municipali- 
ties can  determine  who  should  pay  the  bill; 
is  it  the  local  municipality  or  should  the 
municipality  then  bill  the  province  to  pay 
for  the  loss  sustained? 

I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  where 
there  is  a  loss  attributed  to  dogs,  local  valuers 
do  take  into  consideration  the  points  raised 
by  my  friend  from  Lanark;  much  more  so 
than  perhaps  those  who  did  the  appraising 
from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  be- 
cause I  think  they  went  entirely  by  the  book 
and  really  didn't  take  into  consideration  some 
of  these  other  points.  But,  of  course,  the 
right  of  appeal  was  granted  to  the  farmer, 
and  in  many  cases  the  appeals  were  heard 
and  upheld  and  more  money  was  paid  for 
losses  sustained. 

The  matter  of  trailing  the  dog  home,  raised 
by  my  friend  from  Huron  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  quite  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pens. It  happened  to  me  once  too,  many, 
many  years  ago.  It's  difficult  to  prove  that 
fact  and  I  don't  really  know  how  one  comes 
to  grips  with  it.  Some  suggested  that  there 
be  greater  enforcement  by  the  local  dog 
control  officers  in  assessing  the  damages 
against  claims  that  have  been  made,  and  I 
would  completely  agree  with  that. 

I  recall  one  particular  case,  where  damages 
had  been  sustained  by  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
the  dog  had  been  trailed  right  home  in  this 
particular  case.  The  first  question  asked  was 
how  much  damage  had  been  done,  before 
there  was  any  ownership  claim  to  the  dog. 
When  there  were  damages  indicated  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  for,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  township  could  come  on  to  the 
owner  of  the  dog,  there  was  no  claim  made 
as  to  the  ownership  of  that  dog  on  that 
particular  farm,  although  it  was  peculiar  that 
we  found  that  was  the  place  he  went  to.  So 
the  appropriate  action  was  taken  by  the 
owner.  Perhaps  a  little  more  devotion  to  the 
family  pet  might  have  been  prescribed  there, 
but  it  wasn't.    I  think  there  is  difficulty  in 


dealing  with  that  subject  and,  frankly,  the 
bill  really  doesn't  come  to  grips  with  that 
particular  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
friend  from  Wentworth  as  to  why  there  was 
no  insurance  against  the  loss,  first  of  all,  this 
bill  is  known  as  the  Dog  Tax  and  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Protection  Act.  The  dog  tax  in 
most  municipalities  —  certainly  in  the  rural 
municipalities— is  used  to  pay  the  claims  of 
damages.  It's  really  the  insurance  premium 
that  is  paid. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  just  mention  to 
the  member  further  that  if  a  farmer  doesn't 
agree  with  the  amount  of  the  limit  described 
in  the  bill— I  have  it  here  someplace;  it's  in 
the  original  bill,  what  the  limits  are  that 
can  be  paid;  I  think  $100  for  a  sheep,  a 
goat  and  a  hog  and  $500  for  a  horse  or  a 
cattle  beast  are  maximum  amounts  that  can 
be  paid— then  the  farmer  can  insure  over  and 
above  that,  particularly  if  it's  purebred  live- 
stock. I  think  the  insurance  premium  is  about 
three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  value  that  he 
places  on  them.    This  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  permit  me 
to  ask— I  am  really  curious  as  I  don't  know 
and  I'm  not  trying  to  be  clever  or  anything 
—what  happens  in  the  case  of  a  municipality 
immediately  surrounding  a  major  city  or 
growth  area?  Quite  obviously,  that  munici- 
pality has  a  problem,  because  they've  got  the 
livestock,  but  the  dogs  could  well  be  coming 
from  the  larger  municipality  and  they  get  off 
scot-free  more  or  less.  What  does  one  do 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  true,  and  cer- 
tainly that  is  the  case  around  large  urban 
areas.  There's  no  question  of  that  at  all.  But 
the  local  municipalities  normally  are  able  to 
collect  enough  revenue  to  offset  the  losses 
they  sustain.  In  the  case  of  any  wolf  or 
hybrid  losses  that  will  be  sustained,  they  will 
be  paid  by  the  province  out  of  the  fund  that 
will  be  established. 

I  think  really  the  bill  does  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  major  problems  that  have 
been  related  to  us  many  times  over  where 
there  has  been  delay  in  the  settlement,  caused 
by  not  being  able  to  find  the  local  valuer  or 
the  person  who  could  assess  the  claim  in  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  because  that 
person  had  many  other  responsibilities.  We 
think  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  level  of  the 
local    municipality    and    the    local    evaluator 
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carrying  out  these  claims,  much  of  the  dis- 
tress and  the  concern  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  May  I  ask  the 
minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  In  regard  to  Indian  reserves, 
if  wolves  or  dogs  come  out  of  reserves,  do 
they  collect  a  dog  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  think  they  do 
because  they  are  not  assessed  as  a  munici- 
pality. So  I  doubt  if  they  would.  It's  a  diffi- 
cult one  but  I  don't  think  that  has  ever  been 
any  problem.  Frankly,  no  one  has  ever  asked 
me  that  question  before.  I've  never  really 
heard  that  it  was  much  of  a  problem. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  bill  go  to  committee,  not 
that  I  anticipate  any  problems  at  all  but  there 
is  one  other  matter  that  I  am  considering.  I 
don't  have  a  positive  answer  on  it  this  after- 
noon and  I  would  like  to  leave  the  door  open 
to  submit  it  to  committee.  If  we  can  proceed 
with  it,  then  I  would  like  to  deal  with  it  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  yes. 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  148,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  any  member  like 
to  speak  on  any  section  of  this  bill,  and  if 
so,  what  section? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Section 
5. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  5.  Does  any  mem- 
ber want  to  speak  on  any  section  before  5? 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  on 
section  5. 


Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  a 
clarification. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  just  a  minute.  Maybe 
the  minister  wants  to  make  a  statement. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  last  night,  the  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  had  suggested  an  amendment 
with  reference  to  recreation  committees  with 
Indian  bands,  and  I  am  prepared  to  make 
that  amendment  if  the  hon.  member  wishes 

J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  thought 
you  had  undertaken  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  but  in  order  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I'd  have  to 
amend  the  section  of  the  Act,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  section  would  that 
be  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  would  be  in  sec- 
tion 4,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  would  be  an  amend- 
ment to  clause  (c)  of  section  6b  of  the  Act, 
that's  on  page  2  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  that  in  sub- 
clause (i)  in  the  fifth  line,  after  the  word 
"bands,"  be  added  "or  the  council  of  one  or 
more  municipalities  and  bands",  and  that  in 
subsection  (vi)  be  added  after  "boards"  in 
the  third  line,  "or  a  board  and  the  council 
of  one  or  more  bands"  and  by  adding  after 
"board"  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  line,  "or  a 
board  and  a  council  of  one  or  more  bands,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  purpose  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  to  provide  as  much  flex- 
ibility as  possible  where  an  Indian  band  or 
two  bands  could  form  a  joint  agreement  on 
recreational  committees  with  an  adjoining 
school  board  or  a  municipality  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
recommendation  and  we  are  pleased  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  members  of  the 
House  have  heard  the  minister's  proposed 
amendments  to  section  4,  subsection  (i),  and 
also  to  section  (vi).  Shall  the  amendments 
carry? 

Carried. 

Section  4,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  for  clarification,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
adding  such  items  as  food,  clothing  and  so 
on  in  the  Act,  does  this  now  mean  that 
people  can  request  a  hearing  before  the  board 
of  review  when  a  municipality,  in  fact,  denies 
them  this  special  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  amendment  is  in  section  5,  as  mentioned 
here,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "including" 
in  the  fourth  line  the  word  "items."  This 
would  be  items  such  as  food,  clothing,  pros- 
thetic appliances  and  so  forth.  It  is  more  or 
less  enlarging  the  number  of  items  that  can 
bs  purchased. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let's  say  the  municipality 
determines  they  weren't  going  to  provide 
some  prosthetic  appliance  under  special 
assistance,  would  the  client  now  be  able  to 
appeal  that  decision,  or  is  it  just  that  these 
are  things  that  are  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  change  in  that  respect.  Provision  of 
special  assistance  or  supplementary  assistance 
is  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  municipality. 
However,  as  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  last 
evening  on  second  reading,  the  board  and 
the  directors  do  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  municipality  provide  whatever  assistance 
is  necessary  under  supplementary  or  special 
assistance. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  really  too  bad  that  some 
municipalities  wouldn't  do  it,  then.  I  come 
back  to  the  point,  though.  Most  municipali- 
ties are  simply  holding  out  because  this 
ministry  refuses  to  pay  its  30  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  and  I  think  the  ministry  should. 
I  realize  I  am  a  bit  off  the  target  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  the  ministry  has  really 
got  to  grapple  with  that  problem.  It  is  just 
outstanding  and  it's  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  hon.  member  has 
indicated  that  it's  not  really  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  I  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  member.  It's  our  intention  to  fund 
special  assistance  of  a  higher  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Does  section  5  carry? 
Section  5  agreed  to. 
On  section  6: 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really 
upset  with  section  6.  The  Swadron  report 
certainly     didn't     believe     that    this     should 


occur— that  one  person  should  hear  the 
appeal.  In  fact,  on  pages  55  and  56,  they 
have  some  rather  uncomplimentary  things  to 
say  about  the  board  of  review.  When  I  see 
that  one  person  can  conduct  a  hearing,  I  am 
somewhat  frightened  by  it.  I  don't  think  the 
claimant  gets  the  best  break  in  any  situation 
which  has   one  person  hearing  an  appeal. 

Surely  it  makes  sense,  Mr.  Minister,  if 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  people— two  or 
three  members  from  Toronto,  or  wherever 
they  are  located— to  the  specific  locality 
where  the  appeal  is  going  to  be  heard,  surely 
one  might  do  Like  either  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  or  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
and  have  some  local  advisory  boards.  In  fact, 
from  those  local  advisory  boards  you  could 
draw  one  or  two  people  to  sit  with  those  who 
are  going  to  make  up  the  quorum. 

Even  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
—and  I  go  before  it  rather  regularly— have 
two,  and  in  most  .instances,  three  people 
hearing  the  case  to  give  the  client  a  fair 
break.  And  when  there's  one,  I  think  there's 
a  danger.  I  really  do.  I  don't  think  that  the 
client's  case  gets  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves. 

That's  not  casting  any  aspersions  on  any 
of  the  people  who  make  up  the  board  of  re- 
view at  all.  But  two  people  will  sit  and  dis- 
cuss the  case,  I  am  sure,  before  they  arrive 
at  a  decision.  If  there  are  three  it  is  even 
better;  I  think  three  is  ideal,  because  they 
can  toss  the  situation  back  and  forth.  I  think 
they  come  up  with  a  fairer  decision. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  strike  that  section, 
Mr.  Minister.  I  realize  that  it  would  mean  a 
little  work  to  put  in  place  in  various  areas 
across  the  province  the  type  of  apparatus 
necessary. 

Speed,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  problems. 
I'm  sure  the  minister  has  introduced  this 
because  it  would  prevent  a  delay  in  bringing 
together  the  appropriate  number  of  people 
to  conduct  a  hearing.  But  surely,  based  on 
the  lines  that  his  ministry  has  now  in  its 
regions— five,  I  guess  it  is  now— the  minister 
could  set  up  an  advisory  board  to  deal  not 
only  with  this  specific  problem  but  an  ad- 
visory board  that  could  tell  the  ministry 
where  it's  going  wrong  or  where  it  could 
improve  conditions?  We'd  been  trying  to  do 
that  in  the  Sudbury  area  and  got  thrown 
out  two  weeks   ago,   as   the  minister  knows. 

At  the  same  time  they  could  have  an 
added  function.  In  fact,  the  minister  would 
only  have  to  send  one  person  from  Toronto, 
let's  say,  to  Sudbury  or  to  Timmins,  and  he 
could  draw  on  local  people  to  make  up  the 
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rest  of  the  board.  In  fact,  he  could  do  it 
along  ethnic  lines.  He  could  do  it  taking 
it  from  the  client  group  itself.  There's  a 
whole  combination  of  ways  he  could  devise 
it  and  there  would  only  be  one  person  neces- 
sary to  be  sent  out  from  Toronto  to  any 
given  locality. 

In  fact,  if  he  had  an  advisory  board,  in 
each  section  under  his  ministry  across  the 
province,  of  people  other  than  welfare  peo- 
ple, I  mean  working  in  the  field,  then  he 
could  draw  on  them.  If  he  went  to  the  Sud- 
bury area  and  he  happened  to  need  some- 
one who  understood  Ukrainian  —  because 
there  are  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups— one  of 
the  people  on  his  advisory  board  could  be  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  could  translate  for 
the  person.  I  just  use  Ukrainian  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  could  be  Italian,  French  and  so  on. 

I'm  really  concerned  that  we've  got  our- 
selves into  a  box.  It's  contrary  to  what's 
soing  on  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  and  it's  contrary  to  most  boards  to 
have  a  single  person  hear  a  request  for  a 
review,  because  I  don't  think  the  client  gets 
the  best  break.  I  would  ask  the  minister  to 
change  that,  even  if  it  means  that  it  will,  as 
I  say,  take  a  little  while  until  he  gets  ad- 
visory boards  into  place  across  the  province. 
But  I  think  that's  a  retrograde  step.  It  was 
recommended,  I  think  in  1971,  that  we 
should  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
now  the  minister  is  coming  back  to  square 
one.  Surely  it's  time  we  improved  the  Act? 
There's  no  sense  bringing  this  gobbledygook 
back  if  we're  not  going  to  improve  on  it. 
All   right,   the  minister   wants  to  respond. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  what  the  hon.  member  is  saying, 
but  I'd  like  to  mention  a  few  matters.  One 
is  that  there  is  no  change  here.  We  were 
just  transferring  what  was  in  the  Family 
Benefits  Act  to  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  Act.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  that  often  it's  preferable  that 
there  be  more  than  one  member.  I  haven't 
got  the  percentage,  but  I  would  say  that  in 
more  than  half,  probably  two-thirds,  of  the 
cases,  there  are  two  and  sometimes  three 
members. 

As  I  mentioned  last  night,  even  though 
there's  only  one  member— but  normally  there 
are  two  and  sometimes  there  are  three— the 
proceedings  of  the  hearings  are  dealt  with 
by  the  entire  board  every  Monday.  So  there 
is  the  expertise- 
Mr.  Martel:  Pardon  me? 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Every  Monday.  When 
a  hearing  is  held,  say  Tuesday  in  Sudbury, 
the  following  Monday  the  proceedings  of 
that  hearing  are  dealt  with  by  the  entire 
board.  There  are  some  very  knowledgeable 
and  competent  people  on  that  board.  They 
have  legal  advice  and  a  decision  is  taken 
by  the  entire  board.  So  no  unilateral  deci- 
sion  is   made  by  just  one   member. 

We  feel  that  by  this  provision—^ gain  this 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Justice  McRner 
in  this  report— provides  more  flexibility.  For 
those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  amend  the  existing  legis- 
lation. I  am  advised  that  lass  than  three  per 
cent  of  hearings  have  only  one  member; 
less  than  three  per  cent.  So  the  great  minor- 
ity of  cases  are  heard  by  two  or  more  mem- 
bers. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  section 
was  enacted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Statute  Law 
Amendment  Act. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
minister  it  is  all  well  and  good  what  McRuer 
might  say,  but  for  a  person  drawing  welfare 
benefits,  a  person  who  has  appealed,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  road. 
If  he  is  denied  his  application,  based  on  a 
one-man  decision,  for  him  there  is  no  to- 
morrow. That  bothers  me.  Certainly  my 
knowledge  of  the  law  isn't  Judge  McRuer's. 
but  if  I  were  in  that  position  I  would  feel 
somewhat  more  comfortable  knowing  it  was 
a  three-man  board  I  was  appearing  before 
rather  than  a  one-man  board,  even  if  it  be  in 
only  three  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  else  in  this 
Act,   and   I   was   just   trying   to  locate   it,   it 
says  someone  who  didn't  sit  in  on  the  hear- 
ing could  not  be  part  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  He  can't  be  a 
part  of  the  decision  if  he  wasn't  there. 

Mr.   Martel:   Now,   what  is   this   nonsense 
you  bring  up  that  they  come  to  Toronto  and 
it  in  discussed  every  Monday  and  a  decision 
is  made?  The  Act  says,  in  fact- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Martel:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  nor- 
mally the  decision  is  not  made  when  the 
hearing  is  held,  it  is  made  at  a  subsequent 
date.  There  are  some  copious  notes  taken  at 
the  hearing  and  then,  as  I  mentioned,  nor- 
mally every  Monday  the  entire  board  meets 
an*-l  discusses  the  entire  case.  So  there  is  the 
expertise  and  the  knowledge  of  the  entire 
board. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  5, 
section  6  states: 

No  member  of  the  board  of  review  shall 
make  any  decision  of  the  board  pursuant 
to  a  hearing  under  this  section  unless  he 
was  present  throughout  the  hearing  and 
heard  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  the 
parties,  and  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  no  decision  of  the  board  shall  be 
given  unless  all  members  so  present  take 
part  in  the  decision. 

Well,  that  is  the  direct  opposite  to  what  the 
minister  is  saying.  He  is  saying  they  go  out 
and  they  bring  back  these  copious  notes  and 
then  they  all  sit  down  and  look  at  them  and 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  he  said. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  what  he  said.  If 
they  are  doing  that,  they  are  not  doing  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  and  all  the  de- 
cisions that  have  taken  place  so  far  should 
be  thrown  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly don't  interpret  the  Act  that  way.  In 
section  6: 

No  member  of  the  board  of  review  shall 
make  any  decision  of  the  board  pursuant 
to  a  hearing  under  this  section  unless  he 
was  present  throughout  the  hearing  and 
heard  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  the 
parties,  and  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  no  decision  of  the  board  shall  be 
given  unless  all  members  so  present  take 
part  in  the  decision. 

So  the  decision  is  made  by  that  member. 
However,  he  can  have  all  sorts  of  advice. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  very  complicated  legal 
matter  and  that  is  why  we  have  a  legal  solici- 
tor to  provide  him  with  that  assistance. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  At  first,  though,  you  said 
that  they  discussed  these  and  then  they  made 
the  decision,  which  is  not  really  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  decision  is  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  hearing,  but  that 
chairman  of  the  hearing  can  consult  other 
members  of  the  board  and  the  solicitor. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  isn't  what  he  said. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That  isn't  what  you  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  but  now  you  have  got  it 
right.  As  long  as  the  minister  knows  what  he 
is  doing  we  are  all  satisfied. 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  points  I  would 
like  to  make  on  this  section.  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  there  is  no  way 
that  one  person  should  sit  on  a  hearing,  be- 


cause I  have  attended  some  of  these  hearings 
on  behalf  of  people  and  really  they  are  just 
sad.  Some  of  the  members  on  this  board  really 
don't  know  what  the  Acts  are  under  which 
they  are  making  decisions.  I  was  at  one 
board  hearing  where  a  member  spent  the 
whole  hearing  leafing  through  the  Act  trying 
to  find  a  part  of  the  Act  that  would  tell  him 
what  common  law  marriage  was.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  in  any  Act,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  told  him  that  two  or  three 
times,  but  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  hearing 
looking  for  it  in  the  Act  anyway— and  that 
fellow  was  from  Cornwall. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  who  the  people 
are  who  are  on  these  boards  and  how  many 
there  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee to  rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  reports  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  consent  to  move  to  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  House  give  per- 
mission to  move  to  statements? 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  rather  critical  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  are  currently  under  way  with 
respect  to  the  operational  services  category, 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  would  want  me 
to  keep  them  informed  as  to  the  current 
status  of  these  negotiations. 

The  members  will  recall  that  in  response 
to  the  association's  request  for  a  61%  per 
cent  wage  increase  in  a  one-year  contract, 
the  government  tabled  an  open  wage  offer 
which  would  have  provided  increases  rang- 
ing from  18  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  over 
two  years.  For  reasons  which  are  now  quite 
clear  the  association  did  not  revise  its  open- 
ing position  but  chose  instead  to  seek  a  strike 
mandate  on  the  basis  of  the  government's 
opening  offer.  The  result  of  such  a  vote  was, 
of  course,  quite  predictable.  While  the  deci- 
sion of  the  CSAO  resulted   in   a   two-week 
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delay  in  these  crucial  negotiations— a  delay 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  government  was 
totally  unnecessary— the  parties  subsequently 
agreed  to  meet  again  on  Dec.  2  and  3. 

Since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  initial 
demand  of  the  CSAO  could  hardly  be  termed 
reasonable,  it  was  expected  that  some  modi- 
fication of  this  position  would  have  been 
made  early  in  the  negotiations  so  that  the 
normal  give  and  take  of  bargaining  could 
have  developed.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  CSAO  has  elected  to  depart  from  what 
might  be  termed  the  normal  pattern  of  nego- 
tiations and  has  repeatedly  refused  to  move 
off  its   initial   61.5  per  cent  position. 

In  the  face  of  such  intransigence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  course  open  to  the  govern- 
ment's negotiators  was  to  place  their  total 
mandate  on  the  table  with  the  expectation 
that  the  CSAO  would  live  up  to  its  recently 
stated  policy  and  give  the  employees  in  this 
category  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  very 
substantial  offer.  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government  pre- 
fers to  do  its  bargaining  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  under  normal  circumstances  we 
would  not  release  any  details  at  this  time. 
These,  however,  are  not  normal  circum- 
stances. We  are  less  than  four  weeks  away 
from  a  threatened  illegal  strike  and  I  feel  it 
is  my  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  the  details 
of  the  government's  position  known  to  the 
members  of  this  House  so  that  they  and  the 
people  they  were  elected  to  represent  may 
make  an  informed  judgement  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness or  otherwise  of  the  government's 
bargaining  stance. 

While  there  are  obvious  advantages  to  both 
parties  in  a  two-year  agreement,  the  present 
state  of  the  economy  is  such  that  the  govern- 
ment decided  it  must  be  prepared  to  live 
with  a  contract  over  a  shorter  duration. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  government  this  morning  tabled  the 
following  position  as  a  basis  of  settlement  in 
a  one-year  agreement,  effective  Jan.  1,  1975. 

Wages:  Operational  groups  1  and  6,  a  15 
per  cent  increase;  operational  groups  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  8.  a  17  per  cent  increase;  operational 
groups  7,  9.  10,  11.  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18 
and  19,  a  20  per  cent  increase;  and  opera- 
tional group  14,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent. 

Other  changes:  In  addition  to  direct  wage 
increases,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  has 
offered  the  following  changes: 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  steps  in 
certain  salary  ranges  which  will  result  in 
increases  ranging  from  three  per  cent  to  7% 
per  cent  for  approximately  600  employees. 


Certain  industrial  safety  inspectors  will  re- 
ceive additional  increases  to  put  them  on  a 
par  with  construction  safety  officers. 

Approximately  200  employees  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Correctional  Services  will  benefit 
from  an  increase  of  the  custodial  allowance 
from  $750  per  year  to  $1,000  per  year. 

The  total  package,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province  an  additional 
$32.7  million  in  1975. 

The  CSAO's  committee  considered  our  pro- 
posal over  the  lunch  period  and  they  indi- 
cated they  wanted  to  discuss  our  position  on 
the  weekend  with  other  officials  of  the  CSAO. 
They  have  not  yet  moved  off  their  61%  per 
cent  demand. 

If  I  may  repeat  what  our  negotiators  have 
said  at  the  bargaining  table,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
government's  spokesman  saw  no  alternative 
but  to  take  his  full  mandate  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  and  this  he  has 
done.  It  is  the  view  of  the  government  that 
the  offer  is  reasonable  and  responsible  in  all 
respects  and  places  the  government's  rates  in 
a  very  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  those  of 
other  employers  in  the  province. 

A  breakdown  of  the  number  of  emplo\  < 
.in  the  various  groups  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 1,000  would  receive  a  15  per  cent 
increase;  some  2,500  would  receive  a  17  per 
cent  increase;  approximately  13,000  would 
receive  a  20  per  cent  increase;  and  about 
2.200  employees  would  receive  an  increase 
of  23  per  cent.  In  total,  approximately  15,C00 
employees,  more  than  81  per  cent  of  the 
total  category,  would  receive  increases  of  20 
per  cent  or  more  as  of  Jan.  1,  1975.  As  a 
result  of  the  proposed  increases,  Mr.  SpeaVer, 
the  average  hourly  rate  for  employees  in  this 
category  will  go  from  the  current  $4.27  per 
hour  to  $5.11  per  hour  and  the  average  an- 
nual salary  will  increase  from  $8,900  to  m 
than  $10,650. 

In  order  that  the  members  may  make  their 
own  comparisons  to  rates  paid  for  similar 
jobs  by  other  employers  in  the  province,  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  rates  which  will  re- 
sult from  some  of  the  typical  jobs  in  this 
category:  Steam  plant  engineer  3  will  go 
from  $5.69  per  hour  to  $6.54  per  hour; 
maintenance  electrician,  from  $5.25  per  hour 
to  $6.14  per  hour;  manual  worker,  from 
$3.73  per  hour  to  $4.48  per  hour;  marine 
engineer  2,  from  $5.28  per  hour  to  $6.46 
per  hour;  meat  inspector  1,  from  $4.71  per 
hour  to  $5.65  per  hour;  building  cleaner  and 
helper,  from  $3.65  per  hour  to  $4.38  per 
hour;  psychiatric  nursing  assistant  2,  from 
$409  per  hour  to  $4.91  per  hour. 
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If  the  leaders  of  the  CSAO  have  any  con- 
sideration for  the  well  being  of  their  mem- 
bers and  of  all  the  people  of  this  province, 
we  believe  they  should  give  the  employees 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  proposed  wage 
increases,  rather  than  to  rely  on  an  improper 
strike  mandate  based  on  the  government's 
opening  position. 

We  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  employees 
have  the  right  to  expect  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Does 
the  minister  call   that  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Why  does  the 
minister  do  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  hour,  then  I 

recognize  the  clock- 
Mr.  Deans:  Is  it  possible  to  ask  a  question 

since  a  statement  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  clarification? 


Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  clarification.  Has 
the  CSAO  taken  the  position  the  government 
has  offered  back  and  are  there  any  subse- 
quent meetings  to  follow  the  ones  that  have 
just  taken  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  that  we  would  consider 
any  offer  to  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  that  wasn't  what  I  was 
asking.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  word  it  very 
carefully.  I  assume  the  meetings  broke  off 
today  some  time.  Are  there  any  meetings 
scheduled  to  take  place  beyond  the  meeting 
that  finished  today?  Second,  has  the  CSAO 
asked  for  time  to  consider  the  government's 
offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  to  you  I  don't  think  any  other  meeting 
is  planned. 

It  being  6:09  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:10  o'clock,  p.m. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House  commences 
its  evening  proceedings  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  a  number  of  girl  guides  in  the 
west  gallery  from  the  277th  Girl  Guide  Com- 
pany of  St.  Giles-Kingsway  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Islington,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs.  M.  Robb.  I'd  ask  you  to  welcome  them. 

Clerk   of   the    House:    The    second   order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  ACT 

(concluded) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  148,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  Act. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  House  rose,  the  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing  (Mr.  R.  S.  Smith)  asked  me  a  question 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  board. 

The  board  is  composed  of  15  members. 
The  Chairman  is  Mr.  M.  Borczak  of  Toronto, 
former  Deputy  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  There  are  three  vice-chair- 
men: Miss  R.  J.  Morris,  a  former  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  for  the  city  of  To- 
ronto; Mr.  H.  J.  Price,  Toronto,  a  former 
member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature;  and  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Abbey,  a  lawyer  from  St.  Catha- 
rines. 

The  other  members  of  the  board  are  Mr. 
E.  Armstrong,  a  former  reeve  of  Gloucester 
township  and  a  former  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton;  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  of  Toronto; 
Mrs.  A.  (Norma)  Brown,  wife  of  Rev.  Arthur 
Brown  of  Toronto,  a  housewife  and  mother 
of  three  girls;  Mr.  Leonard  Ellins,  a  retired 
bank  manager  from  London,  Ont;  Mr.  Lionel 
Vaillancourt  of  Cornwall,  a  former  motel 
owner  and  retail  store  proprietor;  Miss  D. 
Parent  of  Kapuskasing,  a  former  public  health 
nurse;  Mrs.  Norma  Dool  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
very  active  in  community  activities;  Mr.  Des- 
mond   Bender,    former    councillor,    city    of 
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Ottawa,  and  former  councillor  of  the  regional 
municipality  of  Ottawa;  Mr.  Uno  Viegandt, 
real  estate  broker  in  Thunder  Bay,  former 
president  of  the  Thunder  Bay  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  also  former  president  of  the 
Ontario  Children's  Aid  Society;  Mr.  Nino 
Poli-Cappelli  of  Toronto,  an  insurance  busi- 
ness person,  member  of  the  Toronto-Italian 
community  and  related  organizations. 

And  also  from  the  north  country,  Mr. 
Adiuto  John  Pianosi,  Copper  Cliff,  president 
of  Building  Co.,  co-chairman  of  the  Multi- 
cultural Centre  of  Sudbury,  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  Laurentian  University, 
member  of  the  board  of  Sudbury  and  District 
Boys'  Home,  and  associated  with  numerous 
social  and  community  services— a  very  dedi- 
cated man. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  know 
him  well;  staunch  Tory. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  What  is  the  mat- 
ter. Does  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
recognize  him? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  a  staunch  Tory.  You  are 
covering  all  the  bases  over  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Do  you  want  the 
job? 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  I  am 
really  impressed  with  that  group.  It  certainly 
is  a  representative  group.  Every  last  one  of 
them  is  some  form  of  businessman,  except  the 
two  women,  and  that  is  really  representative 
of  society.  The  clients,  of  course,  they  get  a 
break  on  it,  too.  They  have  a  representative 
there  too,  don't  they? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  What's 
wrong  with  businessmen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  representative  who  is  a  recipient 
of  social  assistance. 

Mr.  Martel:  Which  one  is  that?  The  for- 
mer insurance  man  or  the  former  bank 
manager? 
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Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  What's 
wrong  with  bank  managers?  Don't  knock 
them  today,  in  spite  of  the  13  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  would  be  best  then 
not  to  identify  him. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you  to  the  minister,  it  is  really  a 
representative  group. 

I  want  to  read  you  what  the  Swadron  re- 
port says  on  the  review— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Swadron  is  a  Tory; 
you  don't  want  to  read  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  well,  I'll  read  what  he 
said;  he  might  be  enlightened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Pick  your  own  Tory. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  the  field  of  welfare  there 
certainly  aren't  very  many  enlightened  Tories, 
I'll  tell  you— as  demonstrated  by  that  side  of 
the  House  in  its  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Only  the  ones  you 
suggest 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  all  working. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  says: 

Currently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
review  may  authorize  one  member  to  con- 
duct the  hearing  and  to  report  to  the 
board.  A  quorum  is  three.  The  new  legis- 
lative scheme  [I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  the  new  legislative  scheme]  will  require 
a  quorum  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

I  wonder  what  in  God's  name  happened  to 
that  legislative  scheme  to  have  a  quorum— 
and  a  quorum  being  three— that  was  in  the 
Swadron  report  in  1972. 

Let  me  go  on  just  for  a  moment: 

This  will,  of  course,  increase  the  time 
demands  on  the  members  of  the  board. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  even  now 
the  board  is  hard-pressed  and  on  occasion 
fails  to  meet  its  time  limit  of  40  days. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  structure 
of  the  board  of  review  will  have  to  change, 
and  probably  there  will  have  to  be  re- 
gional boards  of  review. 

Now,  I  don't  know  why  we  establish  a  com- 
mission in  this  province,  except  to  hide 
the  problems  under  the  table  or  to  dispel 
the  fears— and  then  we  don't  change  any- 
thing. I  suppose  this  country  has  more  royal 
commissions  and  reviews  and  investigations 
and  commissions  than  any  other  jurisdiction 
in  the  world.  They  all  report,  and  none  of 
the  reports  is  ever  followed. 


Now,  Swadron  recognized  what  most  of 
us  here  recognize,  that  there  are  really  some 
inadequacies.  Let  me  just  give  you  another 
one,  which  I'll  come  to  in  a  moment.  Just 
listen  to  what  he  says: 

Few  lawyers  would  have  had  occasion 
to  deal  with  these  statutes.  Even  thos« 
who  might  would  have  to  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  simply  to  know  what 
the  state  of  the  law  of  governing  the  board 
and  its  procedures  is.  Without  legal  train- 
ing, as  matters  now  stand,  the  applicant 
or  recipient  has  little  going  for  him  in 
being  able  to  understand  the  review 
process. 

That's  your  commission  reporting,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. The  minister  for  policy  in  the  natural 
resource  field  says:  "It  was  headed  up  by 
a  Tory,  even."  Yes,  it  was  written  by  a  Tory. 
You  can  imagine  the  inflammatory  language 
we  would  use  if  we  were  writing  the  report 
on  the  board  of  review. 

I  looked  at  the  statistics  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  we  certainly  don't  agree  with  the 
statistics.  The  numbers  are  the  same,  but 
the  points  of  view— You  people  are  proud 
of  the  fact  there  were  only  1,700  cases  in 
1972-1973  and  that  only  30  per  cent  of  them 
were  won,  and  so,  of  course,  it  means  that 
all  of  your  administrators  across  the  prov- 
ince are  being  fair.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  what  in  fact  is  happening  is 
that  the  client  doesn't  have  a  chance  going 
in.  He  has  a  raft  of  businessmen;  he  bat 
bankers  and  real  estate  people  and  insurance 
people  looking  at  his  or  her  problem,  but 
they  don't  know  what  poverty  is.  They  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Don't  be  too 
sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  only  quote  from  the 
Swadron   report  that  was   looking  into  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  ag- 
gravates me.  He  knows  not  much  of  what 
he  speaks. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Ar, 
calling  the  Tory  member  to  order? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  yes,  they  sure  did.  You 
had  better  look  at  the  statistics  on  education, 
too,  to  see  where  the  money  is  and  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  in  this  province. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  if  1,272  out  of  1,700 
oases  in   1972-1973  are  denied,  part  of  the 
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problem  isn't-*as  you  people  would  like  it 
to  be— that  it  was  such  wise  decisions  made 
at  the  top  but  that  in  fact  the  client  doesn't 
have  a  chance  going  in.  He  doesn't  have  the 
expertise.  Swadron  says  that  even  lawyers 
who  have  not  read  up  on  the  Act  and  on  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  and  so  on  would  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  it,  let  alone  win- 
ning the  case,  and  we  sit  over  there  and 
say:  "Well,  there's  no  problem.  We  can  have 
a  commission,  you  know,  with  A.  J.  (Red) 
Pinosi." 

I  know  him  well.  You  forgot  to  mention 
he  is  president  of  Unity  Bank.  I  know  his 
list  of  qualifications.  What  understanding  has 
he  got  of  the  problems?  What  is  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Act  and  that  of  most  of  these 
people  who  sit  on  that  board?  What  is  their 
knowledge  of  the  board  of  review?  What 
is  their  knowledge  of  the  Act  in  its  entirety? 

The  minister  (has  difficulty  with  the  Act, 
and  he  works  in  it  every  day  and  has  been 
doing  so  for  the  last  three  years— and  you 
ask  why  I  want  a  quorum  to  be  three  and 
why  I  request  of  you  that  in  this  province, 
if  you  can't  take  this  elitist  group  out  in 
groups  of  three,  you  in  fact  establish  around 
the  province,  as  the  provinces  of  Saskatch- 
ewan and  Manitoba  have  done,  advisory 
boards.  From  that  you  could  draw  two  other 
people  to  sit  in,  and  hopefully  one  of  them 
would  be  a  client  all  the  time  who  knows 
something  about  what  it's  like  to  battle  be- 
fore the  board  of  review. 

I  just  think  that  the  minister  has  to  look 
at  that  again,  based  on  the  Swadron  report, 
which  came  out  after  the  McRuer  report.  If 
that's  what  he  discovered  as  he  and  that 
group  of  people  toured  the  province  two 
years  ago,  I  don't  think  it  has  changed 
or  improved.  He  recommended  and  certainly 
was  left  with  the  impression  that  legislative 
action  would  lead  to  three-man  boards  hear- 
ing each  case  or  each  appeal.  You  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  report,  Mr.  Minister,  and  its 
recommendations . 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  stand  this  sec- 
tion down  and  take  a  look  at  it  before  we 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  statutes  in  Ontario. 
Otherwise  the  clients  who  appear  before  the 
board  of  review,  particularly  if  there  is  only 
one  man  or  one  woman  hearing  it,  based  on 
the  studies  of  Swadron,  don't  have  much  of 
a  chance  of  winning  their  cases  before  the 
review  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  often 
agree  with  the  comments  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, but  on  this  occasion  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  comments.  I'd  like  to  say  that  the  board 


of  review  is  a  very  efficient  board  and  that 
the  appellants  are  given  every  assistance  to 
have  as  fair  and  as  just  a  hearing  as  possible. 

He  referred  to  the  Swadron  report.  The 
provisions  he  referred  to  were  repealed  and 
now  one  or  more  members  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  this  is  as  a  result  of  the  McRuer 
report.  As  I  indicated  earlier  before  dinner, 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  our  hearings  are 
held  with  one  member.  In  other  words,  97 
per  cent  or  more  have  two  or  three  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  fairness,  I  do  think 
this  counteracts  the  argument  that  the  hon. 
member  brings  forth.  As  I  said,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  board  of  review  I  think  that 
the  hon.  member  is  being  unjustified  in  his 
criticism. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  look  at  the  statistics,  and  I  haven't 
even  got  a  copy  of  the  recent  report. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  has  never  deterred  him 
before. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  might  tell  us  how  many 
appeals  there  were  last  year.  I  suggest  that 
the  number  that's  here  is  rather  small.  Based 
on  the  number  of  cases  I  alone  handle  in  this 
field,  it's  relatively  small.  I  want  to  tell  you 
why.  I  had  a  woman  phone  me  two  weeks 
ago  Monday;  she  was  advised  that  she  had 
a  hearing  on  Tuesday.  She  had  one  day's 
notice.  She  phoned  to  ask  if  I  could  repre- 
sent her  but  I  had  a  commitment  here  in 
Toronto  on  Tuesday.  Her  reason  for  phoning 
me  was  to  say  she  couldn't  go  before  that 
group.  She  said,  "They're  too  smart.  How  do 
I  present  my  case  to  them?" 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
have  about  half  a  dozen  welfare  workers 
there  with  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  Have  you  ever  sat  in  on 
one  of  those?  I've  been  before  a  number  of 
them.  I'm  not  saying  the  board  is  unjust  or 
anything  like  that.  They're  petrified.  My 
God,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
has  now  established  in  this  province  that  if 
the  worker  hasn't  got  someone  to  represent 
him  or  if  he  doesn't  belong  to  a  trade  union 
or  if  he  doesn't  have  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  some  group  to  represent  him  it  will 
provide  a  client  representative  at  the  hear- 
ing, who  helps  him  or  her  to  prepare  for  the 
hearing  and  makes  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  worker. 

If  you  look  at  welfare  cases,  and  surely 
to  God  you  have,  the  majoritv  of  the  people 
are  fairly  illiterate  and  middle  aged.  We're 
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not  talking  about  an  educated  group;  we're 
talking  about  a  very  unsophisticated  and  in 
many  instances  illiterate  group.  We're  ask- 
ing them  to  go  before  an  august  body,  one 
member  of  which  used  to  be  a  lawyer.  I've 
been  at  three  or  four  of  the  hearings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  are  held  in  their 
homes. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  held  in  the  homes. 
That  doesn't  change  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  makes  it  more  in- 
formal.  They're  at  home. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  think  making  it  more 
informal  does  anything  for  the  client  who 
has  a  grade  5  education?  Does  he  or  she  feel 
any  more  confident  because  it's  in  his  or  her 
home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  can  bring  their 
own  counsel.  They  can  bring  you  if  they  like. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure  they  can  bring  me.  That 
isn't  the  point.  Why  did  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  go  to  revisions  and  start 
to  provide  for  the  workers  if  they  didn't  have 
a  representative  to  help  them  prepare  their 
case? 

Swadron  says  that  even  the  lawyers  can't 
understand  the  bloody  thing,  and  you  want 
someone  with  a  grade  5  or  6  education  to 
make  an  appearance  before  that  group  and 
to  be  able  to  present  his  case  succinctly, 
knowing  exactly  what  the  laws  are  in  order 
to  make  the  best  case  on  his  own  behalf. 
That's  ludicrous;  you  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

I  intend  to  move  a  motion  on  that  in  a 
few  moments  when  we  get  to  that  particular 
section,  Mr.  Minister,  but  in  coming  back  to 
this  section,  I  say  to  you  in  all  kindness  that 
when  only  1,700  or  1,800  cases  are  heard 
and  70  per  cent  of  them  are  lost,  that  is  not 
a  very  good  batting  record  for  the  claimants. 
I  suggest  to  you  rather  strongly  that  it  is 
because  their  case  isn't  presented  in  the  suc- 
cinct fashion  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  reversal  of  the  decision  against  them. 

The  rate  is  atrocious  and  even  if  it  is  only 
three  per  cent  who  go  before  one-man  boards, 
what  is  the  other  percentage?  You  tell  me 
that  in  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  there  is 
only  one.  But  in  how  many  cases  are  there 
only  two?  Even  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  again  shies  away  from  two,  whe- 
ther it  is  at  the  appeal  tribunal  level  or  the 
full  board  level.  They  attempt  to  have  three, 
because  there  can  be  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  and  with  three  the  chances  of  a  fair 
decision   are   greatly  enhanced.    The  Work- 


men's Compensation  Board,  which  operates 
under  provincial  legislation,  recognizes  that 
and  has  moved  away  from  less  than  a  quorum 
of  three  for  a  hearing,  either  at  the  appeal 
tribunal  level  or  the  board  level.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  do  it  in  that  area,  we 
should  be  assuring  it  in  the  other  level. 

When  we  say  there  are  only  1,700  cases  or 
1,800  cases,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  lot 
of  cases,  are  we,  Mr.  Minister?  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  relatively  small  number  of  ca 
based  on  the  number  of  clients  that  we  have 
in  this  province,  so  one  should  be  assured 
that  there  is  always  a  quorum.  Certainly  that 
was  the  recommendation— again  I  drive  the 
point  home— after  McRuer  and  after  it  was 
investigated  by  Swadron;  it  was  after  that  he 
made  the  recommendation.  It  doesn't  come 
before  McRuer,  it  comes  after.  That's  what 
he  found  and  that's  what  he  recommended, 
that  there  be  a  quorum  of  three.  He  didn't 
say  one  or  two,  or  two  most  of  the  time  and 
one  infrequently;  he  said  three  because  of 
what  he  discovered  when  he  toured  the  prov- 
ince in  the  spring  of  1971,  and  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  saw. 

We  can  pretend  that  there  aren't  many 
cases  and  in  a  few  instances  there  is  only 
one  and  in  some  instances  there  are  only  two. 
But  his  first-hand  observation  of  the  proce- 
dure left  him  somewhat  cold,  as  his  report 
indicates.  You  can't  bypass  it,  and  you  can't 
hide  behind  McRuer,  when  someone  who  has 
investigated  has  seen  that  the  client  doesn't 
have  much  of  a  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  comments.    Again, 
you  know- 
Mr.  Stokes:    Surely  you  understand  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Oh,  I  certainly  do.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  doesn't. 

Mr.  Martel:    I  understand  it.    You  don't. 

Hon.    Mr.    Brunelle:     The    hon.    member 
knows    the    appellant    can    get    legal    aid    if 
necessary;  he  can  call  on  his  local  member, 
his  clergyman- 
Mr.  Stokes:    With  one  day's  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Oh  no,  they  are  given 
more  than  one  day's  notice.  They  are  given 
several  days'  notice. 

Mr.   Martel:    Several  days'  notice.    Ha! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Again,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  less  than  three  per  cent  have 
only  one  member  at  the  hearing.  Also  the 
hon.  member  said— and  I  think  this  is  the 
reason  he  thinks  there  should  be  several 
members— the  decision  is  made  by  the  chair- 
man. But,  at  the  same  time,  that  person  who 
hears  the  hearing  does  consult.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  meet  at  least  once  a  week 
and  legal  counsel  is  available,  as  well  as  all 
the  expertise.  That  person  has  all  the  advice 
possible,  so  the  decisions  are  made  in  full 
consultation  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  areas  of  our 
ministry  that  the  hon.  member  can  criticize 
and  that  are  vulnerable,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  board  of  review,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
board,  but  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  very  good 
board;  it  is  one  of  the  best  boards  in  Canada 
and  it  does  give  the  appellant  every  justice 
possible. 

Mr.  Martel:    And  how  many  that  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  hon.  member  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  cases.  Just  for  his 
own  information,  the  final  report  for  1973- 
1974  will  be  available  soon.  The  total  num- 
ber of  hearings  was  1,303.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber, the  number  of  appeals  that  were  granted 
was  443.  In  percentage,  34  per  cent  were 
granted. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
board,  the  director  of  family  benefits,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  social  workers  do  their  very 
utmost  to  help  the  appellants.  They're  there 
to  help  the  appellants.  They're  there  to  pro- 
vide every  assistance  possible. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wish  they  could  be  informed 
of  that.  I  don't  want  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  any  of  those  board  members,  but  I  have 
sat  in  on  three  or  four  of  the  hearings  and 
a  person  without  any  expertise  is  lost.  When 
you  stand  up  and  tell  me  that  a  client  gets 
all  the  help  he  needs  and  that  he  can  go  to 
legal  aid,  he's  never  told  he  can  go  to  legal 
aid,  she  is  never  told  she  can  go  to  legal  aid. 
Don't  give  me  the  gears.  I've  handled  too 
many  cases  of  welfare  to  accept  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  permit  me  one  comment? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Every  recipient  of 
family  benefits  is  given  one  of  these  books. 
Also,  most  of  the  local  municipalities  make 
them  available.  On  page  27— and  this  is  in 
the  two  official  languages,  French  and  Eng- 
lish—under the  heading  "How  Do  You  Ap- 


peal?" it  indicates  all  their  rights,  whom 
they  can  consult,  and  so  forth.  Whenever  a 
decision  is  made  that  their  allowance  is  either 
suspended  or  reduced,  they  get  an  individual 
notice  that  they  can  appeal.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, every  effort  is  made  to  give  the  appel- 
lants as  much  information  as  possible. 

Mr.  Martel:  One  must  recognize,  of  course, 
Mr.  Minister,  the  educational  limitations  of 
most  people  on  welfare,  and  that  is  what  this 
ministry  fails  to  recognize.  They  are  not  a 
sophisticated  group.  If  you  were  to  ask  90 
per  cent  of  your  clients  if  they  have  that 
book  at  home  now,  they  couldn't  find  it. 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  Many  of  them 
don't  even  know  there  is  an  appeal  proce- 
dure. That's  possibly  no  fault  of  the  min- 
ister; you  send  the  material  out.  I'm  just 
saying  that  it  isn't  there. 

All  I'm  trying  to  talk  about  in  this  section 
—I'll  come  to  the  next  section  in  a  moment; 
I'm  still  back  on  section  6— is  the  number  of 
people  who  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  You  continue  to  dance  around  that 
like  a  candydancer. 

Why  do  you  think  Swadron  made  his 
recommendation  after  his  journey  across  the 
province?  Why  do  you  think  he  recommended 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  about  Justice 
McRuer?  You  refer  to  Swadron.  What  about 
Justice  McRuer?  He  had  a  different  opinion. 
Surely,  between  the  two,  and  I  don't  know 
either  person,  but  I  would  put  more  trust  in 
Justice  McRuer. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  might  more  faith  in 
Chief  Justice  McRuer  and  I'm  not  going  to 
belittle  the  man.  I'm  saying  that  Barry  Swad- 
ron, after  the  Act  had  been  in  place  for  three 
or  four  years,  in  fact  went  across  the  prov- 
ince to  see  how  it  was  working.  I  suppose  if 
he  sat  down  with  Chief  Justice  McRuer  and 
told  him  what  he  saw,  you  might  find  the 
chief  justice  very  quick  to  change  his  mind. 
Certainly,  Swadron  must  have  seen  things 
that  displeased  him  for  him  to  devote  a  sec- 
tion of  his  report  to  this.  It's  in  pretty  strong 
language,  Mr.  Minister.  He  pointed  out  that 
a  quorum  of  one  was  not  doing  the  client 
any  justice,  and  that  was  after  three  or  four 
years  in  place. 

I  say  to  you  again,  should  you  not  insist 
that  three  of  the  full  board  members  from 
Toronto  come  out?  Fine,  provided  that  in 
each  of  the  municipalities  there  are  other 
people  you  can  draw  on  whom  you  might 
establish  as  an  advisory  board  as  other  prov- 
inces have  done.   Frequently  on  those  boards, 
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for  example  in  Saskatchewan,  there  are  repre- 
sentatives, I  understand,  from  the  Metis 
group.  There  is  a  representative  on  one  of 
them  from  the  Indian  community  itself,  and 
on  some  there  are  a  number  of  recipients  as 
well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  advisory  body  in 
each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  province 
has  been  divided  into  would  make  it  easy— if 
necessary,  and  all  three  board  members 
weren't  available  at  any  given  time— so  that 
you,  in  fact,  could  draw  from  an  advisory 
hoard.  You  and  I  both  know  that  in  Sudbury 
they  have  been  trying  to  formulate  an  advi- 
sory board  for  community  and  social  services 
and  health  delivery,  and  it  collapsed  two 
weeks  ago.  I  thought  it  was  Napoleon  re- 
treating from  Moscow  who  drafted  that  re- 
port. It  was  so  divided  it  would  have  taken 
five  years  to  get  all  the  way  through  the 
procedures  that  were  laid  down  and  to  get 
any  recommendations  that  would  either  get 
back  to  Community  and  Social  Services  or 
general  welfare.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  convention  that  was  called 
rejecting  .it.  In  fact,  I  talked  to  Dr.  Williams 
ahead  of  time  and  suggested  to  him  it  was 
so  complicated  that  its  chances  of  survival  or 
of  being  of  any  use  were  ridiculous. 

One  also  draws  a  comparison  between  BC 
which  has  elected  advisory  boards  now  which 
have  some  funding  to  do,  planning  and  pass- 
ing on  of  advice  to  the  ministry.  They  don't 
attempt  to  formulate  legislation  or  anything. 
It  is  a  contact  that  I  think  this  ministry  is 
desperately  lacking  out  there.  You  can  make 
so  many  uses  of  an  organization  like  that.  I 
don't  want  to  restrict  it  just  to  a  board  of 
review  situation.  You  can  then  make  sure 
that  in  a  board  of  review  situation  there 
are  three,  based  on— and  as  I  said  no  discredit 
to  McRuer— what  Swadron  and  his  committee 
saw  when  they  travelled  the  province  and 
were  rather  upset  with. 

I  am  just  offering  to  the  minister  another 
way  of  ensuring  that  there  is  a  quorum 
without  necessarily  having  to  draw  them  all 
from  Toronto,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  be- 
cause .it  is  a  last  court  of  appeal,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  client.  You  handed  me  the  latest  re- 
port and  there  are  only  1,300  cases.  The 
number  of  applications  continues  to  go  down. 
That  bothers  me,  not  that  I  want  to  see  a  lot 
of  cases,  but  I  have  to  ask  myself  why.  The 
minister  knows  how  many  cases  I  handle. 
Frequently,  I  write  to  him  on  these  matters. 
When  I  see  only  1,300  appeals  across  the 
province  I  wonder  how  efficient  it  is  and  I 
wonder   how   well   .informed   the   clients   are 


when  you  have  that  few,  because  it  continues 
to  drop.  In  a  day  and  age  when  people  are 
demanding  more  services,  most  of  us  know 
that  the  number  of  calls  we  get  personally 
are  increasing.  Yet,  in  the  board  of  review 
they  have  dropped  from  almost  1,800  two 
years  ago  to  just  over  1,300. 

You  might  think  it  is  just  based  on  the 
efficiency  of  your  ministry  and  I  hope  that 
that  is  the  case.  At  the  same  time  you  must 
wonder,  you  must  have  a  few  anxious  mo- 
ments and  ask  yourself  could  it  be  that  peo- 
ple have  simply  given  up  on  the  board  of 
review  and  are  not  going  that  route.  There 
are  two  possibilities.  You  can't  give  credence 
to  the  one  and  say  it's  the  other,  because  we 
have  such  a  good  board  that  they  are  com- 
ing. I  suspect  that  the  saw-off  point  is  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  those  two  points,  and 
it  doesn't  fall  squarely  on  the  one  point  I 
have  suggested  nor  squarely  on  how  success- 
ful the  board  of  review  is.  Somewhere  in 
between  the  two  lies  the  truth. 

All  I  am  trying  to  ensure,  as  we  amend 
the  legislation,  is  that  because  it's  the  last 
appeal  procedure  we  are  as  sure  as  possible 
that  the  client  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  at  least  two  reasons  and  may- 
be more  as  to  why  there  were  fewer  hearings 
in  the  past  year.  One,  I  would  think,  and  the 
hon.  member  referred  to  it,  is  that  we  have 
a  very  efficient  staff.  Our  district  directors 
and  our  social  workers  do  make  every  effort 
to  assist  the  client  and  to  prevent  a  hearing. 
Also,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  there  were 
somewhere  over  10,000  permanently  un- 
employable persons  transferred  from  the 
General  Welfare  Act  to  the  Family  Benefits 
Act.  Many  of  those  cases,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  are  borderline  cases.  I  do  believe 
this  was  another  reason  there  were  fewer 
appeals.  I  do  believe  this  present  year  we 
could  have  just  as  many,  if  not  more,  be- 
cause we  now  have  the  guaranteed  annual 
income  Act.  There  have  been  not  too  many 
so  far,  but  there  have  been  a  few,  and  then- 
could  be  additional  OH 

With  reference  to  having  at  least  two  if 
not  three  members  present;  as  hon.  mem- 
bers know  some  of  our  members  come  from 
various  areas,  and  there  could  be,  for  in- 
stance due  to  weather,  plane  cancellations 
and  so  forth;  and  as  I  indieated  earlier  the 
fact  they  all  meet  and  collectively  assess  the 
case,  I  do  believe  that  in  that  way  they  do 
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make   every  effort   to   give   the  appellant   as 
good  a  review  of  the  case  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
lor  Sudbury  East  has  perhaps  mentioned 
some  of  the  things  I've  run  across  when  I 
have  to  appear  before  the  review  board.  The 
minister  has  indicated  that  under  the  Family 
Benefits  Act  there  is  a  little  pamphlet  or 
booklet.  I  don't  know  how  many  social 
workers  carry  that  pamphlet  around  with 
them,  but  my  experience  is  they  don't  go 
out  and  inform  persons  under  general  wel- 
fare or  under  the  Family  Benefits  Act.  Peo- 
ple are*  not  well  informed;  they  don't  inform 
the  people  of  their  rights. 

I've  found  this  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
I  wouldn't  be  standing  before  the  House 
tonight  if  I  didn't  come  across  this  partic- 
ular situation.  I  can  recall  a  couple  of  in- 
stances where,  I  can't  criticize  the  review 
board,  but  I  think  the  person  appealing  the 
case  was  at  a  disadvantage,  when  you  find 
about  three  from  the  board  of  review  sitting 
there,  with  about  two,  perhaps  in  this  case 
it  was  three,  social  workers  there  armed  with 
ammunition.  I'll  tell  you  this,  the  person 
appealing  the  case  was  certainly  at  a  dis- 
advantage until  I  got  into  the  picture.  At 
times  I  thought  the  air  was  rather  blue, 
because  of  the  attitude  some  of  the  social 
workers  had  taken  towards  persons  perhaps 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

Now  I  have  a  particular  problem  today, 
and  I  have  been  making  inquiries  of  the 
ministry.  It  deals  particularly  with  a  person 
who  was  under  the  Family  Benefits  Act.  Her 
son  now  is  working  and  coming  back  and 
paying  board,  $10  a  week.  She  has  another 
son  over  the  age  of  18  who  has  a  disability 
and  has  to  have  continuous  care. 

I'll  tell  you  what  hapepned  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  One  of  the  social  workers  called 
up  from  the  regional  office  in  St.  Catharines 
at  a  quarter  to  five  on  a  Friday  night  and 
.said:  "You'll  be  getting  a  cheque  on  Mon- 
day, but  do  not  cash  it  because  you  are  not 
entitled  to  it.  You've  been  removed  from  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  since  your  youngest  son 
has  been  working." 

That  short  notice  didn't  even  give  her 
time  to  go  to  the  general  welfare  office  to 
receive  assistance  until  the  day  I  made  an 
inquiry  into  it. 

Now  they  are  paying  her,  I  think  it  is  $47 
a  month,  as  a  single-person  mother.  They 
based  it  on  the  fact  that  she  is  receiving  $10 


a  week  from  the  youngster  working,  that  is 
$40  a  month;  and  then  she  should  get  some- 
thing from  the  $218  for  board.  Yet  I  thought 
under  the  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
they  were  entitled  to  earn  $80  a  month  if 
they  were  out  working. 

So  I  made  a  further  inquiry  into  it  and 
I'm  thinking  about  assisting  her  in  making 
an  appeal.  Then  I  came  to  the  question  of 
the  criteria  that  is  set  up  by  the  ministry' 
which  said  this  is  classed  as  income  as  they 
say.  The  other  terminology  was  that  "in- 
come" and  "earnings"  are  two  different 
things,  and  they  classed  the  $10  a  week 
board  money  as  earnings.  I  guess  it  is  in 
a  sense,  it  is  not  income. 

I  thought  income  was  earnings  and  any- 
thing that  is  accumulated  for  labour,  but 
apparently  in  this  particular  instance  she  is 
only  going  to  get  $47  a  month.  You  know 
that  won't  even  pay  the  municipal  taxes. 

How  do  you  make  an  appeal,  then,  if  a 
decision  by  your  ministry  already  says  she 
is  ineligible  just  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "income"  and  "earnings".  I  think  this 
is  the  wrong  approach. 

Hopefully  I  am  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  appeal  it  on  her  behalf.  I'll  tell  you  this 
much,  she  was  never  informed  she  had  a 
right  to  appeal.  I  can  say  this  much  about 
many  of  the  persons  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  Family  Benefits  Act  or  General  Wel- 
fare, that  they  are  not  informed  of  their 
rights.  I  have  criticized  the  minister  before 
about  this  particular  section.  The  social 
workers,   I  believe,  are  not  doing  their  job. 

If  they  go  out  and  cut  a  person  down  by 
two  or  three  dollars  a  week,  or  $10  a  month, 
they  figure  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
for  the  government  of  Ontario.  But  they  are 
denying  that  person  what  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  Family  Benefits  Act. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
maybe  there  should  be  somebody  from  labour 
on  the  board  of  review;  but  I  would  hesitate 
to  suggest  that.  I  found  out  they  can  appeal 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  where 
they  have  representation  from  labour,  and 
I  find  them  the  toughest  to  deal  with. 

I  say  this  much:  I  think  your  board  is  do- 
ing a  good  job,  but  I  think  the  persons  under 
your  programme  should  be  told  of  their  rights 
under  the  Act.  I  feel  that  the  social  workers, 
particularly  in  my  area— I  can  be  very  critical 
of  them— they  are  not  doing  their  job  in  this 
particular  instance. 

I  can  say  this  much  about  your  regional 
administrator,  Mr.  Desiri,  I  think  he  is  doing 
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a  good  job.  But,  again,  perhaps  its  the  staff 
below  him  who  are  not  doing  their  work. 

I  don't  think  any  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  have  to  battle  for  those  per- 
sons under  the  General  Welfare  Assistance 
or  the  Family  Benefits  Act,  because  I  think 
if  the  social  workers  were  doing  their  job  we 
wouldn't  have  to  be  making  appeals  on  their 
behalf.  But  somebody  has  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  member  is  quite  right  when  he 
says  the  government,  or  the  staff  of  your 
ministry,  should  be  providing  assistance  on 
the  appeal;  the  same  as  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  He  brings  out  a  good 
point.  I  suggest  that  is  what's  missing  in  your 
appeal  system  when  a  person  on  welfare  has 
to  go  before  the  board. 

Section  7c  (1)  is  quite  confusing  to  me.  It 
says: 

Notwithstanding    the    Statutory    Powers 

Procedure   Act,    1971,   all   hearings   of  the 

board  of  review  shall  be  heard  in  camera. 

(2)  Subject  to  subsection  3,  members  of 

the  board  of  review  holding  a  hearing, 

(a)  shall  not  have  taken  part  in  any  in- 
vestigation or  consideration  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearing  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Boy,  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  Anywhere  I 
have  assisted,  the  board  is  well  prepared  and 
armed  with  ammunition;  because  they  have 
a  stack  of  it  there.  There  is  very  little  help  or 
assistance  given  to  a  person  who  is  making 
the  appeal.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
perhaps  he  should  give  consideration  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
that  some  assistance  should  be  given  on  be- 
half of  the  persons  receiving  assistance  under 
your  programme;  because  I  think  they  need 
it— I  am  sure  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  6  carry? 

Carried. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Section  7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  7. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  and  I'd  like  some  guid- 
ance from  the  Chairman. 

On  section  7: 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunei  le:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sec- 
tion 7,  if  I  may:  One  of  the  member's  col- 
leagues last  night,  the  member  For  vVindsor 
West  (Mr.  Bounsall)  made  a  very  worthwhile 
suggestion.  It's  an  amendment  to  change  the 
wording  in  this  section  from  "may"  to  "shall". 


If  I  may  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  read  as  follows,  this  would  be  sub- 
section (7)  of  section  7(c)  on  page  5,  on  the 
fourth  line,  it  would  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  the  word  "shall."  It  would 
then  read: 

Where  a  request  for  a  hearing  had  been 
made  and  the  board  of  review  is  satisfied 
that  there  may  be  financial  hardship  to  a 
party  or  witness  attending  a  hearing,  the 
board  shall  pay  the  party  or  witness  travel- 
ling and  living  expenses  if  necessary  to 
enable  his  attendance  at  the  hearing  of  the 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  subsection  (7)  of 
section  7(c)  be  amended  to  delete  the  word 
"may"  in  the  fourth  line  and  substitute 
"shall." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  amendment  carry? 
Carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 
Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  not  sure  where  exactly  one 
could  put  it  in  section  7.  Let  me  move  it  first 
and  then  I  won't  give  it  a  number  for  :he 
time  being.  I  would  ask  the  Chair  for  guid- 
ance. I  want  to  move  the  following:  "Where 
a  request  for  a  hearing  has  been  made,  the 
minister  will  provide  a  client  representath  e 
to  the  client  when  one  is  requested."  I  would 
suspect  it  could  come  in  after  section  6  or 
section  5,  but  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  think  there  should 
be  a  new  section  and  that  we  should  renum- 
ber them. 

Mr.  Martel:  Whatever  the  Chair  wants  to 
do,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  indi- 
cated substantially  my  purpose  for  moving 
the  motion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  there  are  client  rep- 
resentatives if  that  client  doesn't  hav 
to  an  advocate  group,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment or  a  trade  union;  in  fact  the  board  will 
provide,  at  the  man's  request  or  the  woman's 
request,  someone  to  assist  them  in  preparing 
their  case  adequately  and  to  assist  the  board 
in  coming  to  a  decision. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  know,  based  on 
the  Senate  report  on  poverty  in  Canada,  the 
"Real  Poverty  Report''  and  all  the  reports 
coming  out  of  your  own  ministry,  that  the 
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average  educational  level  of  people  in  receipt 
of  welfare  or  family  benefits  is  very  low. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  government, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  allows  a  client  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  the  board  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  his  case  to  present  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  surely  we 
should  be  doing  that  for  a  group  of  people 
who  don't  have  the  expertise,  the  educational 
ability  and  so  on  to  prepare  their  cases 
adequately. 

Again,  I  refer  you  to  Swadron.  He  says: 
Without  legal  training,  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  the  applicant  or  recipient  has 
little  going  for  him  in  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  review  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want  to  make 
sure  that  these  people  have,  let's  say  put 
their  best  foot  forward  in  preparing  their 
cases,  if  they  are  alone  and  have  no  one  to 
represent  them,  that  the  minister  might  desig- 
nate one  of  his  staff  in  each  of  his  offices 
across  the  province  as  the  person  who,  on  a 
given  occasion,  would  be  the  client  repre- 
sentative. Such  a  person  would'  not  necessarily 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  that  particular 
case,  but  nonetheless  he  would  have  the  ex- 
pertise, would  know  the  Act  and  in  fact 
would  be  responsible  for  being  the  client's 
representative. 

Better  still,  of  course,  would  be  to  have 
possibly  five  or  six  of  these  people  in  the 
province  in  designated  areas,  strategically 
located  geographically,  so  that  when  called 
upon,  they  could  get  to  an  area  in  a  hurry 
to  assist  the  clients.  It  seems  to  me  that  it's 
the  least  the  minister  can  do  to  guarantee 
that  these  people  have  as  fair  a  hearing  as 
possible.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  him  to 
accept  this  amendment  so  that,  as  I  said,  the 
clients  would  have  a  fair  shake  in  presenting 
their  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  not  sure  if  this  is 
necessary.  As  the  hon.  member  knows,  at 
the  present  time  if  an  appellant  requires  legal 
aid,  that  is  available  to  that  person.  If  the 
ministry  was  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
clergyman  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  we 
feel  that  it  would  sort  of  destroy  a  bit  of 
this  independence.  We  think  that  the  present 
provision  making  legal  aid  available  really 
gives  the  appellant  the  opportunity  to  avail 
himself  of  special  assistance  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Martel:  Surely  to  God,  though,  Mr. 
Minister,  that's  the  last  area  we  want  to  move 
into.  We  don't  want  to  make  this,  as  we 
hope  we  haven't  made  the  Workmen's  Com- 


pensation Board,  into  an  adversary  system. 
Surely  if  we  start  drawing  in  lawyers,  the 
informality  that  we  hope  will  be  retained 
will  not  remain.  If  we  start  to  go  to  legal 
aid,  these  cases  are  going  to  become  so 
legalistic  that  we  are  going  to  destroy  the 
whole  process. 

I've  appeared  before  the  Compensation 
Board  a  good  many  many  times  and  because 
we  don't  have  the  adversary  system  it's  not 
frequently  costing  the  client  or  the  govern- 
ment a  pile  of  money.  Surely,  that's  what  we 
should  be  aiming  at,  keeping  it  very  formal 
and  very  unstructured  so  that  you  don't  get 
hard  and  fast  rules  and  legal  jargon  going 
back  and  forth,  because  frequently  .it  isn't 
decided  on  legal  grounds.  I  think  it's  a  bit 
more  compassionate  than  the  law  would  be 
in  that  sense. 

All  I'm  saying  is  you  might  want  to  desig- 
nate one  person  in  your  offices,  or  maybe 
only  set  up  four  or  five  of  them,  again  on  the 
five  geographic  regions  you  have,  who  would 
be  available  if  the  person  doesn't  have  an 
advocate  group,  such  as  the  Welfare  Action 
group  in  Toronto  or  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  some  other  group  representing 
them. 

I  think  our  aim  should  be  to  keep  it  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  becoming  too 
legalistic.  I  can't  see  the  reluctance  on  the 
minister's  part,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  has  done  it.  It's  not  as  though  this  is 
something  new  in  the  province;  it's  already 
in  place.  In  fact  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  is  going  to  expand  that  service  in 
the  future. 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Laughren),  my  colleague  the  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  and  I  met  with  the 
representatives  of  the  board  not  more  than 
several  weeks  ago  and  they  indicated  they 
hoped  to  expand  the  service.  And  here  we 
are  refusing  to  provide  the  same  service  for 
FBA  and  GWA  applicants. 

We're  talking  about  1,300  cases  that  were 
appealed  last  year.  It  seems  to  me  it  wouldn't 
be  a  great  burden  on  the  ministry  and  yet 
would  give  the  client  a  kind  of  sense  of 
security  that  someone  was  helping  him.  As 
I  said,  with  respect  to  the  case  I  had  two 
weeks  ago,  I  had  to  spend  most  of  Monday 
afternoon  hustling  around  trying  to  get 
someone  whom  I  knew  in  the  Sudbury  area 
to  represent  this  woman.  It  ultimately  ended 
up  with  a  friend  of  mine  who's  a  former 
social  worker  and  who  teaches  at  Cambrian 
College   in  the   field   of  sociology.   Although 
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his  timetable  was  crowded,  he  assured  me  he 
would  have  someone  representing  the 
woman.  She  was  absolutely  petrified  going 
before  this  group  by  herself.  If  nothing  more 
than  for  moral  support,  this  representation 
is  very  important  to  these  people.  Surely 
that's  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Nonsensel  They  are  understanding  people  on 
the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  M artel:  Where  does  that  come  from? 
Smitty,  is  that  you? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  That's  right.  I  represent 
people  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  an  understanding  group. 
You  can  give  it  all  the  malarkey  you  want. 
I  might  ask  the  member  why  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  is  expanding  that  ser- 
vice in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  direct  his  questions  to  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  very  understanding 
down  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
too;  yet  they  are  expanding  the  service.  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  accept  this  and 
explore   the   ways  it  could   be   implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  prepared  to  give  considera- 
tion to  this,  though  not  at  this  time.  I  do 
believe  right  now  we  would  be  prepared,  for 
instance,  as  we  have  a  lot  of  staff  available, 
if  the  appellant  wishes,  to  have  one  of  our 
staff  assist  him.  We  certainly  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  this.  At  some  time  later  we'll 
give  consideration  to  it. 

I'm  not  too  familiar  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  I've  listened  to  your 
remarks  and  the  remarks  of  others,  and  if  it 
is  feasible  and  desirable,  we're  certainly  pre- 
pared to  do  it. 

At  this  time,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
agree,  we  will  consider  this  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  time  being  our  staff,  on  the 
request  of  an  appellant,  would  be  available 
to  assist  him  at  a  board  hearing,  that  is  staff 
from  the  local  area. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  then 
if  he  would  send  out  the  instructions  to  his 
offices  to  that  effect,  that  one  of  the  staff  be 


made   available   to   the    client,    and   that   the 
client  would  be  advised  until  it  was  studied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  would  the  minister  semi 
me  a  copy  of  that  so  that  I  could  advise 
people  who  come  to  me  that,  for  example, 
Mr.  Belanger  will  make  someone  available  to 
help  them  prepare  their  case  in  the  Sudbur\ 
area? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  tor 
Sudbury  East  wish  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time?  Thank  you. 

Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  148,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  amendment,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  24th  order,  eon 
currence  in  supply  for  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY,  MINISTRY 

OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  order  be  concurred 


in? 


Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Those  in  favour  of  this  order 
being  concurred  in   will  please  say  "aye." 
A  point  of  order? 

Mr.    M.    Cassidy    (Ottawa   Centre):    1 
believe  we  have  up  to  half  an  hour  to  de- 
bate the  concurrence  before  the  vote  fa  taken. 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  was  discussed  the  last 
time  this  matter  came  up.  If  the  members 
will  look  at  number— 
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Mr.  Deans:  Don't  do  that,  you  will  be  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —number  87(c)  it  says:  "The 
proceedings  in  committee  of  supply  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  90  sittings,  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  and  debate  on 
the  reports  provided  for  in  clauses  (g)  and 
(h)  of  this  standing  order—" 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  was  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  87(c).  Clauses  (g)  and 
(h)  include  the  concurrence  matter,  so  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  total  time  of  the  90  sit- 
tings includes  the  concurrence  debate.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  time  left  over  for  that.  That 
was  my  ruling  before  and  it  still  is. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  23rd  order,  con- 
currence in  supply  for  the  Ministry  of  Rev- 
enue. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  22nd  order,  con- 
currence in  supply  for  the  Ministry  of 
Labour. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order,  con- 
currence in  supply  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  20th  order,  con- 
currence in  supply  for  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker. 


CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  adjournment  earlier,  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  had  the 
floor  but  he  has  another  obligation  to  attend 
upon  this  evening.  With  the  agreement  of 
the  House  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
complete  his  remarks  on  another  day. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Having  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  member  for  Donwsview, 
and  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  his  prob- 
lem this  evening,  we  will  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  matter  is  agreed  to,  that 
the  member  for  Downsview  will  be  able  to 
complete  his  remarks  at  a  later  date. 

Is  the  member  for  Wentworth  making  his 
remarks  now?  Yes,  the  member  for  Went- 
worth, then. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  wish  my  guys 
would  get  together.  Come  on.  This  is  getting 
a  bit  much. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  should  sa- 
vour it  while  he  can. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  will 
wake  them  up  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try  you  can't  get  them  in  line,  it 
just  doesn't  matter. 

I  hadn't  anticipated  making  a  speech  to- 
night, but  since  the  occasion  arises  and  since 
something  aggravates  me  so,  I  think  I  will 
talk  about  it.  I  wish  the  House  leader  would 
stay  a  while  because  I  want  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Yes,  well 
the  member  can  use  his  nothing  speech  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes.  No,  I  think  I  will  use  the 
member  for  Oshawa's  nothing  speech  for  a 
change.  That's  the  one  he  has  given  three 
times  since  he  came  in. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Has  he 
given  that  many? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  min- 
utes —  perhaps  until  about  next  Tuesday  — 
about  a  number  of  topics  that  have  been 
aggravating  me  for  a  long  time.  I  would 
have  started  out  tonight  talking  about  what 
I  choose  to  call  the  Davis  years.  I  think  I 
will  leave  that  for  maybe  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after,  because  I  have  a  few  things  I  want 
to  talk  about  that  may,  in  fact,  be  just  a 
little  more  important  than  a  discussion  of  the 
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Davis  years.  Of  course,  the  members  know 
what  I  am  going  to  talk  about  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  Davis  years,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Ferrier:   They  are  coming  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
energy  tax  and  the  Fidinam  matter  and  the 
cabinet  ministers'  land  deals  and  regional 
government  and  the  WCB  inquiry  and  so  on. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  I  want  to  talk  first  of  all 
about  the  government's  attitude  toward  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  was  prompted  to  make 
this  presentation— you  might  call  it  that— by 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  when  he  spoke  tonight  at  6  or 
thereabouts. 

We've  heard  a  lot  in  this  House  in  recent 
years  about  the  collective  bargaining  system 
and  how  the  government  believes  in  it  and 
thinks  that  it  can  work  well.  In  spite  of  its 
intrusions  into  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem time  after  time  after  time,  it  still  thinks 
that  with  just  a  little  help  it  might  work 
fairlv  well. 

i 

In  recent  weeks  we've  seen  the  govern- 
ment in  action  with  the  civil  service.  Now 
far  be  it  from  me  to  defend  the  civil  service. 
They  can  defend  themselves  quite  adequately, 
and  defend  themselves  they  will,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

I  want  to  talk  about  something  that  really 
has  caused  me  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
sternation and  aggravation.  Not  a  week  ago 
the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  how  he  was  going 
to  have  a  news  blackout.  We  weren't  going 
to  have  any  news  statements  from  either  side 
about  the  state  of  collective  bargaining— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:    On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Deans:     Is   the   minister   on   his   feet 
already?   Would  he  make  up  his  mind  whe- 
ther he's  here  or  away? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Let's  have  these  two 
issues  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  need  to  have  anything 
very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  monetary  issue 
and  the  Crown  employees  issue  are  two  dif- 
ferent things. 


Mr.  Deans:  What  is  this  man  on  his  feet 
for? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
House  leader  has  a  correction  to  make.  It's 
not  a  point  of  order,  I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  correction  is,  let 
the  hon.  member  not  mix  up  the  two  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker:   The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no  mixup 
in  the  two  issues.  The  issues  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  that  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  issue  that  has  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  strike  in  Ontario  is  the 
government's  adamant  refusal  to  permit  rea- 
sonable, sensible  collective  bargaining  to  take 
place  in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Ferrier:   Right  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  the  government  had  moved 
at  any  point  in  the  last  six  months  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Crown  Employees 
Collective  Bargaining  Act,  we  would:  likely 
not  be  faced  with  the  problems  we're  faced 
with  today. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It's  a  real 
problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  where  the  difficulty  Uef. 
The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  whether  what 
they've  asked  for  is  too  much  or  whether 
what  they  have  been  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment is  too  little;  it's  that  the  government 
allowed  an  Act  to  remain  on  the  books  that 
deprived  residents  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
of  an  opportunity  to  have  any  kind  of  sax 
in  the  way  in  wnich  their  place  of  work  «M 
going  to  operate. 

They  weren't  permitted  to  talk  about  tht 
very  things  which  most  aggravate  people  in 
their  day-to-day  employment.  There  was  no 
opportunity,  as  a  result  of  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Collective  Bargaining  Act,  for  em- 
ployees to  bring  before  the  government,  as 
their  employer,  their  grievances  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  they  were  being  treated 
as  employees  of  the  Crown. 

It's  the  attitude  that  has  caused  the  prob- 
lem and  not  the  demands.  The  demands 
themselves  may  well  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Management  Board— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
wasn't  there  a  willingness  to  talk  about  the 
main  issues? 
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Mr.  Deans:  We're  coming  to  the  minister, 
just  hang  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:   That's  fine. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  problem  has  been  in  the 
attitude  of  the  government  towards  its  em- 
ployees, not  in  what  it  offered  but  in  its 
unwillingness  to  even  discuss,  prior  to  not  so 
many  days  ago,  with  its  employees  the  need 
to  correct  the  Act  under  which  they  are 
employed. 

If  you  can  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know 
you  can,  the  discussions  that  we  had  at  the 
time  that  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  was  brought  in,  you  will  re- 
call that  I  discussed  with  the  then  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  Management  Board  of  Cabi- 
net, the  Hon.  Charles  MacNaughton,  who  has 
departed  from  the  House- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:    That  sounds  so  final. 

Mr.  Deans:   It  is  final. 

—what  the  problems  were  going  to  be  in 
regard  to  collective  bargaining  between  the 
government  and  its  employees.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  the  management  rights  clause  and 
we  said  to  the  government  at  that  time  that 
that  clause  was  so  restrictive,  so  archaic,  so 
neanderthal  that  it  would  create  problems; 
that  it  would  render  useless  any  negotiation 
process;  that  it  didn't  begin  to  address  itself 
to  the  normal,  modern  workplace  problems; 
and  that  it  didn't  afford  employees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  management,  their  em- 
ployers, the  things  which  they  felt  they  might 
be  able  to  correct  in  order  to  create  a  more 
harmonious  relationship. 

I  remember  saying  that,  in  fact  I  have  al- 
most said  it  word  for  word  in  the  way  I  said 
it  some  years  ago  to  the  minister  then  in 
charge.  I  suggested  to  him  that  what  he  was 
bringing  in  wasn't  going  to  fill  the  bill;  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  even  predicted  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future  there  would  be  considerable  unrest 
within  the  civil  service,  once  they  got  to 
understand  what  the  conditions  of  the  Crown 
Employees  Bargaining  Act  really  meant  to 
them;  and  how  those  terms  contained  within 
the  section  dealing  with  management's  rights 
could  be  applied,  and  what  they  really  meant 
in  terms  of  day-to-day  operations  within  the 
various  ministries  and  departments  that  they 
were  then  employed  in. 

Well,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Election 
issues. 


Mr.  Deans:  It  has  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  what  has  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  we  are  coming  to  that 
too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  member  might  be 
coming  to  it;  but  that's  what  it  is:  an  election 
issue. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  happened  is  that 
Crown  employees,  over  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  have  found  that  they  are  unable 
to  deal  reasonably  with  the  government  about 
other  than  monetary  matters;  and  we  will 
talk  about  the  monetary  matters  in  a  moment. 

They  have  difficulty  finding  someone  to  talk 
to;  someone  who  would  listen  to  them.  They 
didn't  have  to  be  listened  to,  because  the  law 
forbade  them  to  talk  about  the  things  that 
really  mattered  where  they  were  employed. 

We  suggested  then,  and  we  suggest  now, 
that  in  order  for  collective  bargaining  to  work 
reasonably  and  well,  that  there  has  to  be  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  both  sides  to  raise  all 
matters  pertaining  to  employment;  that  there 
has  to  be  a  chance  to  talk  about  them.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  saying:  "There  is  a 
problem  that  is  developing;  we  have  some 
feeling  for  a  way  of  resolving  it;  and  we 
should  sit  down  together  and  talk  about  it." 
But  the  government  rejected  that. 

Well  we  went  through  two  or  three  years 
in  which  there  were  feelings  developing  with- 
in the  CSAO,  within  the  civil  service  in  gen- 
eral; and  it  has  resulted  in  them  taking  a  very 
hard-line  position. 

And  then  we  come  to  where  we  are;  where 
we  are  today  in  December  of  1974.  Not  so 
many  weeks  ago,  negotiations  began.  The 
CSAO  put  forward  its  position;  and  the  gov- 
ernment put  forward  its  position;  they  were 
poles  apart. 

At  that  point  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
some  very  serious  and  tough  negotiation  was 
going  to  have  to  take  place.  And  as  the  min- 
ister well  knows,  I  was  pleased  when  I  spoke 
with  the  minister  privately  and  said  to  him 
that  I  was  glad  they  had  finally  gotten  over 
that  whole  episode  of  bargaining  in  the  press, 
and  were  finally  going  to  get  down  to  talking 
across  the  table  to  each  other.  I  think  the 
minister  will  agree  I  said  that  to  him  in  the 
hall. 

And  I  thought,  I  frankly  thought— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Let  me  make  that  one 
point  clear.  I  think  the  hon.  member  said 
he  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
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we  had  a  news  blackout  on  our  negotiations 
regarding  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act— right? 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh  no;  oh  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  saying  to  the  minister  I 
was  delighted  they  had  finally  gotten  to  the 
point  of  talking  across  the  table  with  each 
other  and  weren't  going  to  carry  on  this  bat- 
tle in  public.  I  was  talking  about  all  of  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  differences  between 
the  Crown,  at  this  stage,  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  like  to  tell  me  where  the  pub- 
lic battle   started? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  going  to  come  to  the 
public  battle. 

In  any  event,  I  think  there  is  a  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  what  has  happened  in  this 
dispute.  I  think  first  of  all  that  the  minister 
might  well  have  advised  his  friends,  Mr. 
Robarts,  Mr.  Colin  Brown  and  all  of  the 
others  who  are  associated  with  this  so-called 
Citizens'  Coalition,  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  capable  of  dealing  for  itself;  that 
it  doesn't  require  some  high-priced  help  from 
them,  that  it  doesn't  require  them  to  speak 
up. 

Would  the  minister  sit  down;  he  will  get 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  My  God,  he  is  leaving. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  was  almost,  almost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right,  that's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  just  wanted  to  say  we 
don't  have  Dunsky  Advertising  on  our  side. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  No.  And  the  more  I— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  okay,  that's  all  right. 
I  don't  mind  the  interjections  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia,  he  interjects  regularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  I  know,  I  know. 
They're  both  polarized— 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  talking  about  polarizing, 
we'll  talk  about  that  in  a  moment  too. 


An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  an  expert 
on  that,  fa  he? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  think  the  government 
required  John  Robarts  and  Colin  Brown  and 
the  others  who  gather  around  the  government 
in  its  moment  of  need,  to  advertise  on  its 
behalf.  I  don't  think  the  government  required 
that  an  outside  group  of  highly  paid— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  we  don't. 

Mr.  Deans:  —highly  paid,  influential,  afflu- 
ent people  in  society  to  tell  the  remainder 
of  society  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Nor 
from  Montreal  or  anywhere  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  we  don't. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  think  the  minister  should 
act  as  the  director  of  research  for  the  Citi- 
zens' Coalition.  I  don't  think  it's  necessary 
they  be  fed  information  from  him  or  from 
anyone  else  in  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  information  I  gave 
out  is  public  information. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  public  information.  I'm 
sure  it  is  public  information. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  he  mean, 
public  information? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  think  they  need  the 
minister's  help  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of 
full-page  ads— and  the  minister  and  I  both 
know  what  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  he  has  no  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  just  know  the  CSAO 
ran  some  too. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well  I  can  tell  the  minister 
this,  that  if  he  requires  John  Robarts  and 
Colin  Brown  to  get  him  out  of  this  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  I  don't. 

Mr.  Deans:  —then  he  is  in  very  serious 
trouble.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  It's  an  old  game  in  negotiations.  It's 
called  trying  to  separate  the  leadership  from 
the  membership. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  You've  seen  it  happen,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  member  for  Sarnia  has  been 
involved  in  negotiation  and  he  knows  that  is 
what  is  happening  here;  the  government  is 
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attempting  to  separate  the  rank  and  file  from 
its  leadership.  And  that's  what  is  evident  in 
the  statement  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  made  tonight. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Does  the  member  for  Sarnia  go 
along  with  this? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  doesn't  have  any  say  in 
what  I  say,  luckily.  Let  me  read  to  the  minis- 
ter from  his  own  page  5.  This  is  where  the 
whole  matter  should  have  rested. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Wentworth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  said:  "The  CSAO's 
committee  considered  our  proposal  over  the 
lunch  period  and  they  indicated  they  wanted 
to  discuss  our  position  on  the  weekend  with 
other  officials  of  the  CSAO." 

That's  an  eminently  reasonable  proposal. 
The  minister  had  made  an  offer.  They  said: 
"We  need  time  to  consider  it."  But  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  go  back  to  their  mem- 
bership and  to  put  before  their  membership 
what  his  offer  was,  the  minister  then  pre- 
empted them  by  standing  up  as  the  employer 
and  attempting  to  sell  it  to  the  membership 
without  the  benefit  of  the  leadership  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  whether  what 
he  had  done  was  in  their  best  interests. 

That's  the  same  as  the  Tory  back-benchers 
getting  together  and  going  to  the  CSAO  and 
saying:  "Look  guys,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
you  more.  Don't  worry  about  Eric  Winkler 
and  what  he  says."  That's  the  position  the 
minister  put  them  in.  He  had  no  business 
going  to  the  membership  of  that  association, 
within  hours  of  their  leadership  having 
assured  him  they  would  talk  about  it  over 
the  weekend  with  their  middle  leadership,  in 
an  attempt  to  find  out  what  their  views  were. 
The  minister  had  no  business  in  making  public 
his  offer  until  such  time  as  they  came  back 
and  told  him  whether  or  not  they  were  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it  further  with  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Some  labour  relations. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  that's  where  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board  falls  down.  It's  not 
that  he  means  any  harm,  I  suspect,  although 
the  member  for  Sarnia  may  think  otherwise. 
I  once  thought— maybe  I  still  think— that  the 
whole  racket  is  to  try  and  create  a  strike  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  so  that  the  minister 
can  force  them  back  to  work;  in  order  that 
he  can  stand  up  and  ask  the  people  who  is 
going  to  govern. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  exactly  what  it  is, 
and  the  member  is  naive  not  to  think  it  is 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  said  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  exactly  their  motiva- 
tion throughout.  Don't  let  the  member  kid 
himself.  They  want  to  make  it  an  election 
issue  because  they  are  dead  otherwise. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  problem  that  the  minister 
has  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  They  are  both  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  are  not  both  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  They  are  both  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  are  not  both  wrong.  It  is 
evident— and  the  member  for  Sarnia  and  I 
will  agree  on  this  I'm  sure— 

Hon.   Mr.  Winkler:   Somebody  has  to  be 
responsible   to   the   citizens   of   Ontario   and 
that's    an    imaginary    issue.    The    member's 
leader- 
Mr.  Deans:  —that  from  the  start- 
Mr.    Bullbrook:    That's   the  type   of  tripe 
that  the  minister  is  going  to  put  forward- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Wentworth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  okay.  I've  got  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Does  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  have  his  snow  tires  on 
for  ihis  election  campaign? 

Mr.  Deans:  From  the  time  the  minister 
started  negotiating  it  was  evident,  to  me  at 
least,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  settling. 
The  fact  that  he  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
Citizens'  Coalition  to  try  and  put  his  position 
to  the  public  without  having  to  put  his  name 
to  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  despicable.  For 
him  then  to  say,  within  hours  of  having  made 
an  offer,  without  giving  the  other  side  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  reasonably  with  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  responsible,  that 
he  would  go  to  the  press  and  go  to  the 
public  and  attempt  to  separate  the  leader- 
ship from  the  rank  and  file  was  unconcion- 
able. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  came  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  a  public  forum.  He 
might  as  well   have  said  it  on  television. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  Legislature  has  a 
right  to  know. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Legislature  has  a  right  to 
know  what  the  position  of  the  government 
is  if  it  has  not  been  accepted.  But  until  such 
time  as  that  had  been  relayed  by  the  leader- 
ship to  the  rank  and  file,  this  government 
should'  not  have  used  this  Legislature  as  a 
political  vehicle  to  try  and  convince  the 
public   they   were   doing   the   right   thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh  nonsense.  Why  doesn't 
the  member  get  the  facts? 

Mr.  Deans:  If  on  Monday  next  there  had 
been  a  statement  from  the  CSAO  to  the 
minister,  privately  or  publicly,  that  they  had 
not  accepted  his  offer,  it  would  then  have 
been  reasonable  for  him  to  have  stood  up 
and  said  what  the  offer  was.  That  would 
have  been  reasonable.  But  for  him  to  go 
before  the  membership  without  giving  their 
leadership  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  them  is 
not  acceptable  to  most  of  us  who  know 
anything  about  collective  bargaining.  And 
that's  where  he  failed. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  was  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right,  there  was  no  need 
for  it.  It's  all  part  of  the  game  that  I  was 
coming  to;  it's  all  part  of  the  game  the  gov- 
ernment plays. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  was  no  need1  for  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  has  taken  a 
position  that  it  is  going  to  create  in  its  own 
favour  a  confrontation  between  itself  and  its 
employees,  and  the  minister  is  the  pawn; 
and  if  he  is  not  the  pawn  he  is  the  master- 
mind—and I  don't  think  he  has  got,  I 
wouldn't  give  him  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  it.  He  is  not  the 
pawn  at  all;  he  is  the  mastermind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  taxpayer  is  the 
pawn  in  this  deal. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  is  an  election  com- 
ing, if  I  ever  saw  one,  on  that  issue  right 
there. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  could  be. 

The  taxpayer  of  the  province  has  the  right 
to  know,  but  the  taxpayer  of  the  province 
expects  that  the  government  will  deal  with 
its  employees  both  reasonably  and  in  the 
customary  way.  I  am  telling  the  minister 
now  that  what  he  has  done  today  has  set 
back    negotiations    with    the    CSAO   beyond 


anything  that  has  been  done  up  to  this  point, 
and  that  if  a  problem  develops  between  now 
and  the  time  they  have  set  as  a  deadline 
it's  on  his  shoulders  that  the  blame  must 
fall,  because  they  said  to  him  that  they  were 
prepared  to  take  his  offer  back  and  di* 
it  with  their  membership,  and  he  didn't  • 
fehem  a  chance.  That  is  not  collective  \ bar- 
gaining, and  that's  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith. 

And  that's  where  the  minister  fails.  That's 
where  he  fails  in  every  single  aspect  of  col- 
lective bargaining;  it's  where  he  fails  in  his 
dealings  with  other  people  in  the  Legislature; 
and  it's  where  he  fails  in  his  dealings  with 
the  public  at  large:  He  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  good  faith.  I  think  the  only  hope 
the  government  has  of  resolving  this— and  I 
put  it  on  his  shoulders  personally— is  to  re- 
move him  as  the  chief  government  negotiator. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  should  step  down  volun- 
tarily. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
any  number  of  other  people,  both  in  the  bat  k 
benches  and  the  cabinet,  would  show  con- 
siderably more  sensitivity  to  the  issue  and 
would  at  least  be  prepared- 
Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  ( Nipissing ) :  I  don't  know 
where  they  dug  up  that  six  they  sent  over 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  did  the  member 

say? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Where  did  the  govern- 
ment dig  up  that  six  that  it  sent  over  to 
negotiate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  continue? 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  okay,  I've  got  to  breathe. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Weren't  there  five  with 
the  minister? 

An  hon.  member:  Those  were  the  body- 
guards. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Were  there  not  five 
other  cabinet  ministers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Probably. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  weakest 
ones  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyway,  let  it  be  said  by  me 
to  the  minister  that  without  trying  to  even 
decide  what  would  be  a  fair  offer,  I  want 
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him  to  know  one  thing— that  by  his  actions  he 
has  taken  a  great  step  toward  destroying 
whatever  could  have  been  considered  as  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith.  I  suggest  to  the  minis- 
ter that  if  there  is  no  settlement- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  buy  it,  Eric. 

Mr.  Deans:  —in  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  he  can  claim  all  of  the  credit  for 
himself  in  having  created  this  confrontation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  buy  it,  Eric. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  might,  in  fact,  have  passed 
up  the  only  opportunity  to  sit  down  and 
reach  a  reasonable  settlement.  I  know  that  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  CSAO  and  I  got  the 
kind  of  treatment  that  they  have  just  received 
from  the  minister,  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to 
take  it  sitting  down.  The  reason  we  have 
collective  bargaining  in  this  country,  the 
reason  we  need  it  in  this  country,  is  to  do 
away  with  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  just 
attempted  to  do. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  remember  reading  a  book 
called  "Lockout."  I  don't  know  how  many 
members  have  read  it.  It  was  about  that  great 
philanthropist,  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose 
libraries  can  be  found  all  around  the  world; 
Scottish  by  descent,  I  feel  ashamed  to  say— 

An  hon.  member:  A  real  rogue,  eh? 

Mr.  Deans:  —but  he  bargained  just  like 
the  minister  did.  He  attempted  to  discredit 
the  leadership  of  the  organization.  He  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  ensure  that  the 
membership  separated  itself  from  its  leader- 
ship, and  he  found,  much  to  his  horror,  that 
he  created  a  hornet's  nest  that  he  couldn't 
deal  with,  because  collective  bargaining  in 
itself  is  a  worthwhile  way  of  dealing  with 
people.  We  can't  deal  with  them  one  by  one, 
and  if  the  minister  had  to  deal  with  them 
one  by  one,  the  one-to-one  relationship  would 
soon  deteriorate. 

In  any  event,  I  suppose  what  I  am  say- 
ing, in  a  nutshell,  is  this,  that  I  find  the 
minister's  statement  today  at  6  o'clock  to  be 
as  destructive  a  statement  as  I  have  heard 
made  in  this  House,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  carries  on  a  conversation  while  I  am 
trying  to  tell  him  something,  I  suppose  I 
should  overlook  it.  It's  the  normal  practice. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  member  for  Fort 
William  is  selling,  don't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  exactly  how  he  deals 
with  the   CSAO;   in   exactly  the   same  way. 


But  I  tell  him  that  there  was  no  need  for 
what  he  did.  It  has  destroyed  a  sense  that 
maybe  a  settlement  could  be  reached;  that 
what  he  has  provided  in  his  offer  may  well 
have  been  the  basis  for  some  further  discus- 
sion; that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from 
their  own  leaders  before  they  heard  from 
the  minister.  That's  elementary  collective  bar- 
gaining. What  he  did  today  was  wrong  and  I 
hope  he  will  never  do  it  again,  because  he 
can't  possibly  succeed  in  creating  any  kind  of 
good  faith  bargaining  if  he  is  going  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  He  doesn't  want 
to. 

Mr.  Deans:  My  colleague  says  the  minister 
doesn't  want  to.  Does  the  minister  know 
something?  I  think  my  colleague  is  right.  I 
think  he's  right.  I  think  the  minister  is  try- 
ing to  create  an  election  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  fine.  The  minister  says 
it's  wrong  and  I  don't  have  any— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  —way  of  disputing  it  with  him, 
except  to  think  that  as  I  watched  the  way 
he  has  conducted— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  did 
the  minister  hope  to  achieve? 

Mr.    Deans:    —himself    in    this    collective 
bargaining- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  did  he  hope  to  achieve? 
Mr.  Deans:  —and  with  this  latest  Act- 
Mr.  Reid:  Change  the  Act. 

Mr.  Deans:  —I  have  got  to  think  that  his 
intention  was  to  attempt  to  delay  and  to 
thwart  any  reasonable  opportunity  for  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  He  has 
the  respect  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  tells  me  it 
was  our  intention  to  delay? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  doesn't  understand 
the  whole  question.  That's  what  is  the  matter 
with  him. 


Mr.  Deans:  That  may  be. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  may  be.  I  suspect  that  I 
understand  the  question  as  well  as  the  mini- 
ster does. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Coming  from  the  minister, 
that  is  incredible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  will  get 
other  opportunities  to  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  and  I  suspect  that  what 
the  minister  has  done  has  destroyed  what- 
ever semblance  of  reason  that  existed  be- 
tween the  civil  service  and  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  I  tell  him  right  now  that  he  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  very  severe  difficul- 
ties in  the  next  few  weeks  and  he  has  brought 
them  on  the  government.  In  fact,  he  probably 
should  be  in  a  position  to  resign  fairly  shortly, 
because  he  obviously  isn't  capable  of  doing 
the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Who,  me  resign?  No 
hope,  if  that's  what  the  member  is  thinking; 
no  hope. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Why  doesn't 
he  quit  while  he  is  ahead?  It  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Germa:  Why  doesn't  he  do  the  Tories 
a  favour  and  resign? 

Mr.  Deans:  In  any  event,  I  want  to  say 
this  one  final  word  about  collective  bargain- 
ing: There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  government  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
whole  collective  bargaining  process. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  can't  afford  it;  he  doesn't 
deal  in  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Have  it  on  the  record 
and  say  that's  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  well  the  minister  can  say 
it's  wrong,  but  we  judge  a  man  by  his  actions, 
not  bv  his  words. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  can  only  judge  by  his 
actions.  The  minister  saw  what  happened  to 
Karl  Mallette.  The  minister  should  learn  a 
lesson  from  what  happened  to  Karl  Mallette. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  doesn't 
worry  about  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  the  minister  doesn't 
worry.  Does  he  know  what's  wrong? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  said  the  member 
doesn't  worry  about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't?  Oh,  I  do  worn.  I 
worry.  Can't  the  minister  tell  from  looking 
at  me.  I  am  worried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  an  absolute  joke. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  am  telling  him  is  that 
he  is  following  along  in  the  very  steps  of 
Karl  Mallette- 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Even  his  own  hairdresser 
wouldn't  tell  him! 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  the  minister  will  go  the 
same  way.  I  haven't  sold  any  land  recently. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Go  back  to  your  checker 
game,  you  fireman. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  what  the  member's  col- 
league from  Wentworth  said  the  day  I  de- 
feated him. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  With  great  respect  to  the 
pot-bellied,  short-sleeved  firemen  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  you  can't  dig  yourself 
out  now,  Jessiman. 

Mr.  Deans:  You're  too  late.  Why  don't 
you  go  back,  sell  some  land  and  make  a  few- 
more  dollars? 

Mr.   Laughren:    Rip  somebody  else  off. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Why  don't  you  go  get  your 
hair  done? 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  going  to  talk  about  you 
later.  You  come  under  cabinet  ministers  and 
other  government  lackeys  who  sell  land  at  a 
profit.  You  come  under  that.  You're  in  the 
fifth  category  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  All  remarks 
through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'll  get  to  the  member  for 
Fort  William  later. 

Mr.  Jessiman:   I'll  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You'll  be  gone. 

Mr.  Germa:  He's  not  the  solution;  he's 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  indeed.  Well,  let's  talk- 
about  land  costs  now,  because  I  think  it's 
appropriate  since  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  good  idea. 
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Mr.  Deans:  I  have  long  felt  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  real  understanding  of  what 
the  housing  problem  was— I'm  finished  with 
that  fellow;   he  can  go  home  now. 

Mr.  Germa:  He  didn't  add  much  anyway. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  long  felt  that  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  understand  what  the  problem 
was  in  housing.  And,  you  know,  the  more  I 
look  at  him,  the  more  I  realize  that  he's 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Germa:  He  .is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  you  can  take  land— not 
you  necessarily,  but  when  people  can  take 
land  and  they  can  sell  it  to  the  government 
for  twice  wihat  they  paid  for  it- 
Mr.  Jessiman:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  say  he  did  that. 

Mr.    Jessiman:    On    a    point    of    privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  your  point  of  privi- 
lege? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  never  at  any  time  ever 
sold  land  to  the  government,  and  I'd  like 
this  member  from  Wentworth,  or  wherever 
he's  from,  to  know  that— 

Mr.   Stokes:   He  never  said  you  did. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  say  he  did. 

Mr.   Jessiman:    That  big  mouth. 

Mr.  Young:  His  conscience  is  bothering 
him  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  didn't  say  you  did. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  had  a  good  try,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  needn't  have  reacted  in 
that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  did  not 
hear  such  a  remark.  I  would  suggest  the 
hon.  member  address  his  remarks  through 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Send  him  back  to  the  fire 
hall. 

Mr.    Deans:    What    I    said   was    this,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.   Speaker:   I  heard  what  you  said. 


Mr.  Deans:  When  you  can  sell  land,  and 
I  don't  mean  you  necessarily,  to  the  govern- 
ment for  twice  what  it's  worth  within  one 
week  of  having  acquired  it,  then  there's 
something  drastically  wrong  with  the  govern- 
ment land  purchasing  arrangements. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  1967, 
right  after  I  was  elected  I  raised  in  the 
Legislature  a  problem  with  the  Saltfleet  area. 
The  problem  that  I  raised  was  that  there 
seemed  to  have  been  some  rather  unusual 
goings-on  in  Saltfleet  with  regard  to  land 
purchased  by  the  government  of  Ontario. 

I  was  a  little  perplexed  at  what  I  was 
hearing,  and  I  asked  the  then  minister, 
Stanley  Randall,  since  departed  from  the 
Legislature,  what  was  happening.  I  said  to 
him:  "Stan,  tell  me  about  the  land  deal  on 
Saltfleet  Mountain,  will  you?"  So  he  said  to 
me,  "Ian,  look,  I  can't  tell  you  right  now 
but  I'll  tell  you  later." 

Well,  I  waited,  and  I  asked  him  again 
in  the  Legislature:  "Tell  me,  Stan,  how 
much  did  the  government  pay  for  the  land 
on  Saltfleet  Mountain?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
can't  tell  you  yet  but  I'll  tell  you  after." 
Well,  I  waited  some  more;  through  1967, 
1968,  1969  and  1970  I  waited. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Then  you  called  him  Stanley. 

Mr.  Deans:  Stanley  left.  I  saw  Stanley  one 
day;  he's  not  in  land  any  more.  Then  we  got 
around  to  talking  about  Saltfleet  Mountain 
the  other  day  and  we  suddenly  discovered 
what  had  happened. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  you'll  be  interested  because 
you've  got  a  real  feeling  for  land,  as  I 
recall  from  our  discussions  in  the  select  com- 
mittee. Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker— and  you 
could  listen  to  this;  you  might  learn  some- 
thing about  how  to  sell  your  land  to  the 
government.  Do  you  know  that  that  land  was 
assembled  by  Kronas  Realty?  It  was  assem- 
bled in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
and  on  into  April,  1967.  Kronas  came  to  the 
government  and  they  asked  the  government 
if  they'd  like  to  buy  it.  But  Kronas  is  a 
Liberal.  They  didn't  want  to  buy  the  land; 
there  wasn't  enough  of  it.  Kronas  then  sold 
it  to  somebody  called  Jon-Enco.  You  remem- 
ber me  talking  about  him  in  1968,  eh?  Well, 
he  sold  it  to  Jon-Enco  and  Jon-Enco  then 
continued  to  assemble  land.  He  sold  it  in 
May. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Is  Jon-Enco 
a  Tory? 
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Mr.  Deans:  Letters  from  the  mayor  of 
Hamilton,  Victor  Kennedy  Copps,  and  from 
the  reeve  of  Saltfleet,  Les  Thomas,  appear 
in  the  files  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
urging  that  the  government  buy  the  land 
because  the  municipalities  are  prepared  to 
help  in  servicing. 

Jon-Enco  continues  with  his  assembling. 
He  takes  options.  He  doesn't  spend  a  lot  of 
money,  mark  you.  He  doesn't  lay  out  a  lot. 
He  just  takes  options  on  the  land.  Right  up 
through  until  the  first  week  in  December, 
1967,  he  takes  options.  A  funny  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  second  week  of  October,  1967, 
while  Jon-Enco  was  still  taking  options.  The 
government  of  Ontario  announces  it  has 
acquired  1,500  acres  in  Saltfleet  Mountain 
for  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  development.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  purchase  was 
never  approved  until  the  second  week  of 
December,  1967?  Do  you  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
October,  1967?  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
provincial  election.  The  government  made  the 
statement  because  they  were  trying  to  save  a 
seat.  They  had  made  a  commitment  to  Jon- 
Enco  to  buy  the  land,  even  although  it  had 
never  been  approved  and  even  although  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  didn't  deal  with  it  at 
its  board  until  the  second  week  of  December 
of  that  same  year. 

Do  you  know  what  Jon-Enco  paid  for  the 
land,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  total  price,  right  up 
to  the  very  last  parcel  in  the  first  week  of 
December,  was  $3.3  million.  Do  you  know 
what  the  government  paid  them  in  the  second 
week  of  December?  It  was  $6  million. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent). 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  did  that  long  before  he 
even  talked  about  it.  It  was  $6  million  or 
$4,000  an  acre  for  that  land  that  had  cost 
$3.3  million.  When  I  speak  to  the  people  in 
Hamilton,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
going  to  move  on  to  that  land  and  buy  a 
house,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  them  that 
those  $20,000  building  lots  are  really  only 
worth  $10,000.  If  this  government  had  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  people  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  land  speculators  those 
houses  would  have  been  available  to  them 
today  for  $10,000  less,  including  carrying 
charges  and  servicing  costs,  than  they  are 
going  to  be  available  to  them  in  the  year 
1974  as  a  result  of  the  government's  action 
or  inaction,  depending  on  how  you  look  at 
it,  in  1967,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  listened  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 


Irvine)  telling  me  aren't  we  lucky  they 
bought  the  land.  Yes,  we  are  lucky  they 
bought  the  land,  but  we  would  have  been 
a  damn  sight  luckier  if  they  had  bought  it 
for  what  it  was  worth.  We  would  have  been 
a  lot  better  off.  I  can  remember  when  I 
raised  the  matter  with  Stanley  Randall,  since 
departed.  I  can  remember  talking  to  him  and 
saying  to  him,  "Stan,  why  don't  you  use  the 
land  that  you  have?"  You  have  about  700  or 
800  acres  on  Hamilton  Mountain  and  about 
1,500  acres  in  Saltfleet.  Why  don't  you  use 
that  land  as  a  lever  against  the  increasing 
land  prices?  Why  don't  you  use  it  to  try  to 
lever  the  prices  down? 

Do  you  know  what  Stanley  told  me, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  will  let  you  answer  if  yon 
want.  Do  you  know  what  he  told  me?  The 
Speaker  shakes  his  head  to  indicate  no,  he 
doesn't  know.  He  said  to  me,  "We  are  not 
in  the  business  of  competing  with  the  private 
developer."  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  the  cost  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  was  to  be  a  cost  predetermined 
by  the  land  speculators  in  the  land  that  they 
owned  privately. 

This  government  is  speculating  in  land. 
This  government  has  played  an  active  role  in 
forcing  the  price  of  housing  up  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  This  government  by  its  ac- 
tions has  raised  the  cost  of  the  housing  in 
the  area  that  I  represent  by  at  least  $10,000 
per  unit.  This  government  could  have  re- 
ceived the  land  in  May  of  the  same  year  and 
continued  to  assemble  it  for  a  total  price  of 
$3.3  million  or  less,  because  no  one  is  to 
think  that  Kronas  didn't  get  a  profit  out  of  it 
either.  Had  they  taken  what  was  offered  to 
them  in  May,  they  could  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  $2.7  million  and  they  could  have 
made  those  homes  available  on  an  avenge 
for  $10,000  less  per  building  lot. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  was  the  member  from 
that  area  doing? 

Mr.  Deans:  When  I  make  the  charge  that 
the  government  is  speculating  in  land,  that 
the  government  is,  in  fact,  using  its  position 
to  force  the  cost  of  housing  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  individual  in  Ontario,  I  do  it 
on  that  basis.  That  is  only  one  isolated  in- 
cident. 

This  is  where  we  now  come  to  what's  been 
raised  by  members  of  the  official  opposition. 
If  that  had  been  one  isolated  incident  I 
would  have  said:  "Well,  okay,  these  things 
happen.  Maybe  it  was  a  mistake.  Maybe 
somebody  appraised  it  wrongly.  Maybe  there 
had  been  an  error  made  by  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp." 
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But  what  we  now  find  out  from  things 
that  have  come  out  in  the  last  few  weeks  is 
that  this  is  the  practice  of  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment. Its  practice  isn't  to  try  to  assemble 
land  in  order  that  it  can  provide  housing  at 
a  cost  that  the  people  can  afford.  Its  practice 
is  to  tax  the  people  of  Ontario  to  put  into 
the  pocket  of  the  developers  of  Ontario  the 
additional  money  they  need  to  support  the 
Tory  party.  That's  where  the  problem  really 
lies. 

I  hope  the  minister  has  been  listening  to 
this,  since  I  notice  a  new  Speaker.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  have  to  go  over  it.  You  can  pick  up 
the  thread  of  the  debate  without  me  having 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  can  you,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Because  he  must  talk  to  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  tell  the  House  what  it's 
going  to  mean.  It's  going  to  mean  that  the 
people  who  are  going  to  rent  that  land  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  $150  or  $160  a  month 
for  the  ground  rent,  rather  than  the  $50  or 
$60  that  they  might  have  had  to  pay  had 
the  land  been  amortized  over  a  reasonable 
period  and  had  been  half  as  much  as  it  was 
in  cost.  It's  going  to  mean  that  the  average 
family  in  the  Hamilton  area  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  costs  to  live  on 
the  land  that  belongs  to  the  Crown.  That's  a 
pretty  sad  state  of  affairs. 

It's  a  pretty  sad  commentary  on  this  gov- 
ernment's activity  when  the  public  of  the 
province  earning  an  average  wage,  living  in 
a  metropolitan  area— working  in  the  Steel  Co., 
or  Dofasco,  or  Procter  and  Gamble,  or  any 
number  of  other  places— can't  afford  to  live 
on  Crown  land  because  of  the  activities  of 
the  government. 

All  right.  I  said  two  or  three  evenings 
ago  on  television  that  it  was  time  for  an  in- 
quiry. I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
official  opposition  have  called  for  a  judicial 
inquiry.  I  suggest  that  that's  not  the  appro- 
priate vehicle,  because  the  terms  of  reference 
of  a  judicial  inquiry  would  be  far  too  narrow. 
It  wouldn't  afford  the  opportunity  for  the 
kinds  of  discussion  that  we  would  want  to 
have  in  inquiring  into  the  dealings  in  land 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 

So,  I  am  suggesting  that  what  we  should 
have  is  an  inquiry  of  the  type  that  we  con- 
ducted into  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  That  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Legislature  be  empowered  to  hire  counsel; 
that  it  would  be  empowered  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  records;  and  that  it  inquire,  as 


we  did,  into  the  WCB,  particularly  into  the 
practices  and  policies  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  with  regard  to  its  purchases  of  land. 

I  personally  want  it  to  direct  itself  to  that 
purchase.  It  can  direct  itself  to  whatever 
other  areas  it  wishes,  but  I  would  want  it  to 
direct  itself  to  that  purchase— because  I  want 
to  know  the  answer  to  at  least  one  question. 
And  that  question  is:  What  is  residual  value 
and  what  does  it  mean? 

How  is  it  that  the  developer  gets  residual 
value,  while  he  doesn't  pay  it  to  the  farmer 
or  to  the  landowner  that  he  purchases  the 
land  from?  What  does  it  mean  and  what  does 
it  cost  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  tax- 
payers? It's  okay  to  have  a  triple-A  rating. 
It's  a  lot  better  to  provide  housing  at  a  cost 
the  people  can  afford. 

While  I'm  on  the  topic  of  housing,  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I'm  concerned 
not  with  those  who  can  afford  a  house,  or 
can't  afford  a  house  and  wish  they  could,  or 
ought  to  be  able  to  afford  a  house  because  of 
earning  a  reasonable  income  and  working 
very  hard.  We  also  have  to  change  our 
policies  with  regard  to  rental.  We  have  to 
change  the  policies  to  ensure  that  in  times 
like  these,  with  low  vacancy  rates,  when 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  middle-  and 
low-middle  and  low-income  families  to  pur- 
chase, that  those  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
business  of  renting  apartments,  renting  ac- 
commodations, don't  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  have  got  to  ensure  that  people  are  not 
being  used  by  the  system,  that  they  are  not 
having  whatever  it  is  that  they  are  capable 
of  earning  taken  from  them  by  greedy,  hard- 
hearted people,  whose  only  concern  in  life  is 
money. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't  consider 
every  landlord  to  be  of  the  type  who  takes 
everything  that  he  or  she  can  get.  The  land- 
lords who  deal  favourably  and  reasonably 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  certain  landlords,  though, 
in  this  province  who,  because  of  the  low 
vacancy  rate,  have  taken  from  the  renters, 
knowing  full  well  the  position  that  they  are 
in  and  the  inopportune  moment  that  they  are 
in  in  terms  of  trying  to  find  other  accom- 
modation. They  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation. 

I  suggest,  as  I  did  in  a  debate  not  many 
weeks  ago,  that  it  is  time  that  we  had  a 
review— a  procedure  for  review.  It's  time  that 
we  set  up  a  rental  review  agency  with  power 
to  do  but  one  thing— with  power  either  to  ap- 
prove of  or  deny  rental  increases  required. 
That  agency,  on  the  initiative  of  any  tenant, 
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would  require  of  the  landlord  that  he  produce 
the  evidence  to  justify  the  rent  increase,  and 
if  that  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  increase  that  was  being  applied  for,  no 
increase  would  be  granted,  and  a  further  ap- 
plication would  be  required  in  order  for  any 
increase  to  be  given. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  reason  I  said 
that,  was  because  I  think  that  given  that  as 
the  alternative,  the  majority  of  landlords 
would  think  very  carefully  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  increase  and  the  application  of 
the  increase  to  the  already  high  rents  that 
they  are  collecting  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  ensure  that  tenants  do 
in  fact  have  some  kind  of  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  place  in  which  they  live.  We  have  got 
to  recognize  that  apartments  aren't  like  fac- 
tories; they  are  home  for  a  great  many  people, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  live  in  that  apart- 
ment as  .if  they  were  living  at  home,  without 
fear,  without  threats,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
live  like  human  beings. 

If  we  were  to  rewrite  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  contained  is  a  standard 
lease  form,  so  that  those  who  may  not  have 
the  education,  once  having  had  the  lease  ex- 
plained to  them,  are  able  to  know  exactly 
what  to  expect  in  any  subsequent  lease.  That 
standard  lease,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should 
be  set  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure— it 
should  be  mandatory  by  law— that  it  be  used, 
and  set  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that 
any  change  to  the  lease  is  obvious  to  the 
tenant,  and  must  be  approved  by  both  parties 
before  it  becomes  a  legal  document. 

I  think  the  government  has  an  obligation  at 
a  time  like  this,  and  I  think  its  obligation  is 
to  try  to  ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers of  homes  and  apartments  available  as  an 
alternative  to  the  private  market.  I  don't 
know  what  that  means  in  numbers.  I  have 
thought  a  lot  about  it;  I  have  wondered  what 
it  would  cost,  and  I  have  wondered  what  the 
total  numbers  of  accommodations  might  be. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  if  the  govern- 
ment were  serious  about  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate housing  needs,  it  would  be  prepared  to 
move  into  a  crash  programme,  and  would  not 
fust  simply  try  to  meet  last  year's  limits  and 
fall  short  by  10,000  or  20,000  housing  units. 
It  would  be  prepared  to  move  into  a  crash 
programme  to  provide,  on  an  overall  basis,  a 
sufficient  number  of  units  .in  order  that  the 
price  in  the  private  sector  would  be  affected 
and  would  be  reduced. 

I've  wondered  about  what's  happened  in 
the  housing  field,  and  I  offer  this  to  the  mem- 


bers as  a  personal  view.  The  problems  that 
we  are  facing,  though  not  entirely  related  to 
housing,  are  influenced  by  the  housing  mar- 
ket. At  one  point  not  so  many  years  ago  a 
person  was  able  to  purchase  or  rent  for  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  their  income.  When  you 
included  their  total  costs  of  maintaining 
themselves,  you  found  that  they  had  per- 
haps 20  per  cent  of  their  total  income  left 
for  what  I  would  choose  to  call  "frivolous 
purchasing." 

As  a  result  of  the  land  deals  of  this  gov- 
ernment, its  inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  housing  crisis  and  its  unwillingness  to 
ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  housing,  u< 
have  found  that  for  many  young  people— 
and  many  not  so  young  people— the  cost  of 
acquiring  accommodation  has  risen  to  50  and 
sometimes  60  per  cent  of  their  disposable 
income,  and  we  now  face  a  situation  where 
there  is  little  or  no  income  left  over  for 
what    I    again    call    frivolous    spending. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
frivolous  spending  includes  things  like  the 
purchase  of  televisions,  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  purchase  of  carpeting— in  fact, 
other  expenditures  which  may  not  l>e  con- 
sidered necessities  but  which  are  generally 
considered  by  most  to  be  part  of  the  quality 
of  life,  the  standard  of  living  that  we  enjoy. 

The  consequence  of  what  has  happened, 
much  of  which— or  at  least  a  portion  of 
which— I  attribute  to  this  government,  is  that 
those  people  who  manufacture  those  com- 
modities that  may  be  purchased  by  that  ex- 
pendable income  are  no  longer  required  to 
produce  as  much.  When  they  don't  produce 
as  much,  they  don't  work  as  much;  when 
they  don't  work  as  much,  they  don't  buy 
as  much  raw  material;  and  the  effects  of 
that  kind  of  cycle  on  the  economy  can  w«  11 
be  disastrous. 

That's  simplistic,  perhaps,  but  it's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  facing  a  situation  in 
this  province  and  fn  this  country  wherein 
people  are  finding  themselves  no  longer  re- 
quired to  produce  the  things  which  were 
once  being  purchased  by  that  frivolous 
income  that  I  spoke  about. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  we  can't  afford  to 
have  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  income- 
earning  capacity  taken  up  providing  only  the 
essentials.  That  may  well  have  been  fine 
in  the  Thirties,  it  may  well  have  been  fine 
in  the  Twenties,  but  because  of  advertising, 
because  of  expectations  being  raised,  peoph 
expect  a  higher  standard  of  living.  \\ 
allow  housing  to  take  such  a  large  chunk 
of  a  person's  income,  we  reduce  his  capacity 
to  buy  the  other  things  that  are  very  much 
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a  part  of  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonably 
stable  economy.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  government,  and  I 
lay  it  directly  at  its  door. 

It  can't  slough  it  off  on  Alberta;  it  can't 
slough  it  off  on  British  Columbia;  it  can't 
even  say  that  it's  a  federal  responsibility. 
It's  something  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario could  have  done  and  didn't  do.  I  sug- 
gest that  that  is  where  it  has  failed,  in  terms 
of  trying  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

I  want  to  take  the  members  back  again 
to  1967,  because  in  the  very  first  speech 
that  I  made  in  this  House  I  spoke  about 
that  very  problem.  I  tried  to  convince  the 
government  of  that  day  that  they  had  to 
take  some  action  to  insure  against  the  rapidly 
rising  costs— and  my  God,  when  I  think  of 
1968,  when  I  think  of  what  I  thought  was 
a  rapidly  rising  cost,  and  I  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  1974,  what  was  happening  then  was 
hardly  discernible  when  viewed  over  and 
against  the  rise  of  costs  in  1973  and  1974.  In 
a  personal  sense— I've  made  this  statement 
many  times— I  look  at  the  house  that  I 
bought  in  1964.  It  cost  me  $15,000;  three 
bedrooms;  a  little  brick  house.  I  still  live  in 
it.  It  cost  me  $87  a  month  to  principal  and 
interest;  QVz  per  cent. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  that  same 
house  is  on  the  market  today?  Conserva- 
tively, $48,000;  $260  a  month,  plus  taxes, 
just  to  carry  it. 

I  suggest  that  even  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  if  they  didn't  have  their  expense 
allowance  and  they  had  to  live  on  their 
$16,000,  couldn't  buy  that  house. 

When  I  look  at  my  three  kids  and  when 
I  speak  to  others— and  I  think  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  they  have— I  say  to  everyone, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  that  if  they  went 
out  today  and  they  earned  their  father's 
income,  they  couldn't  buy  the  house  that 
their  parents  live  in  at  today's  market  price. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  indictment  of  the 
government.  That's  because  it  has  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  housing  problem. 
It's  okay  to  talk  about  meeting  the  market 
price,  but  the  responsibility  lay  in  another 
direction  altogether. 

Surely  a  government's  responsibility  is  to 
ensure  that  the  basic  essentials  are  available 
to  those  who  work  at  a  price  that  they  can 
afford.  And  this  government  failed  in  that, 
and  it  failed  in  that  because  it  is  in  the  same 
game  as  the  speculators.  It  has  played  the 
same  game  too  long  and  because  it  comes 
from  the  same  family.  That's  the  reason  why 
we   have    such   difficulty   in   trying  to   meet 


what    I    consider    to    be    one    of    the    major 
problems  confronting  the  majority  of  people. 

And  how  does  this  government  go  about 
dealing  with  it?  I  want  to  talk  about  that 
for  a  moment,  too.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  lottery  in  Hamilton.  The  lottery  was 
grossly  unfair;  the  lottery  didn't  begin  to 
meet  the  bill.  There  were  too  many  loop- 
holes and  problems  that  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  way  that  lottery  was  run.  Far 
too  many  good  and  sensible  people  are  so 
discouraged  and  upset  by  it  that  they  have 
almost  given  up. 

You  pick  up  the  phone  in  the  evening  and 
you  hear  people  crying,  literally  crying,  be- 
cause they  couldn't  get  a  house.  You  talk  to 
them  and  you  find  that  there  are  some  very 
serious  questions  about  the  way  in  which  the 
lottery  was  conducted.  You  find  people  who 
already  own  houses,  very  adequate  houses, 
whose  names  were  in  the  lottery  and  who 
have  been  drawn.  So  they  are  going  to  sell 
the  one  they  have  at  the  market  price  and 
they  are  going  to  move  into  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  house.  Well,  okay,  the  law  per- 
mitted it;  but  it  ought  not  to  have.  That's 
one  of  the  major  problems. 

With  a  lottery  for  700-odd  houses,  you  find 
people  being  forced  to  apply  to  a  single 
builder  who  may  have  60  or  70  lots.  Instead 
of  having  one  chance  in  700,  they  have  one 
chance  in  60  or  70.  It's  quite  ridiculous. 
When  running  a  lottery  it  would  make  sense 
—and  I  suggested  it  before— that  they  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  names  out  of  the  hat  or 
out  of  the  drum  until  they  are  all  drawn. 

Give  them  a  priority  number,  because  we 
know  that  the  government  is  going  to  have 
future  housing  developments.  They  then  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  move  into  that 
housing  development  as  their  priority  number 
comes  up,  rather  than  to  take  a  chance  year 
after  year  after  year,  to  have  their  expecta- 
tions raised,  to  have  their  hopes  dashed,  and 
to  have  them  soured  and  turned  off  and  dis- 
couraged by  a  system  which  is  grossly  unfair, 
which  doesn't  take  into  account  their  capacity 
to  pay,  which  doesn't  take  into  account  their 
need  but  just  simply  takes  into  account  luck. 

Well,  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  just  don't  happen  to  think  that  in  the 
field  of  housing  luck  should  play  a  very  im- 
portant part.  I  just  don't  think  so,  and  I  think 
it's  about  time  that  the  government  under- 
stood it.  There  is  a  lot  more  to  be  said  about 
the  lottery,  but  I  don't  intend  to  speak 
forever  about  that.  I  have  got  a  number  of 
other  things  I  want  to  talk  about. 

Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the 
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health  estimates  I  raised  with  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Miller)  the  problem  of  the 
ambulance  services  around  the  Province  of 
Ontario?  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  as  I  did 
to  him,  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  review 
of  the  method  of  providing  emergency  serv- 
ice in  the  province.  While  I  realize  there  are 
some  who  will  disagree  with  me,  I  still  believe 
that  an  ambulance  service  has  to  be  provided 
on  a  reasonably  uniform  basis  to  all  residents. 

I  understand  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  are  places  where  the  ambulance 
will  no  doubt  be  much  closer,  where  it  will 
get  to  the  scene  much  more  quickly,  where  it 
is  much  easier  to  provide  the  service.  But,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  the  requirement 
is  to  ensure  that  the  sick  can  be  transported 
as  quickly  and  as  equitably  as  is  humanly 
possible  and  that  can't  be  done  with  the 
existing  system. 

It  can't  be  done  with  the  existing  system 
because  the  existing  system  is  based  on  some- 
thing called  "an  incentive  programme."  It's 
privately  operated— or  is  it?  We've  an  ambu- 
lance system  that's  private;  well,  what's  pri- 
vate about  it? 

The  government  pays  for  the  housing  of  the 
ambulance,  the  ambulance  base.  The  govern- 
ment buys  the  ambulance.  The  government 
pays  for  all  of  the  equipment  on  the  ambu- 
lance. The  government  establishes  the  budget 
for  the  service.  The  government  audits  the 
budget,  so-called.  The  government  decides 
how  many  ambulances  are  needed  in  an  area. 
The  government  makes  sure  that  there's  an 
adequate  communications  system  set  up  to 
send  the  ambulances  out  to  the  places  where 
they  are  needed  and  it  pays  for  it.  And  then 
it  hands  it  over,  all  paid  for,  to  someone  and 
s:  "It's  yours,  baby.  You  are  a  private 
enterpriser.  Go  ahead  and  run  it." 

I  have  got  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what's 
private  about  that  ambulance  service?  Tax- 
payers' money  paid  for  the  vehicle.  Tax- 
payers' money  paid  for  the  equipment,  paid 
for  the  communications,  even  paid  for  the 
house  that  the  ambulance  sits  in.  The  govern- 
ment pays  the  wages,  monitors  the  budget 
and  then  hands  it  over  to  some  individual 
and  says:  "Whatever  you  can  cream  off  the 
top,  you  can  keep." 

Well,  I  don't  understand  that.  That's  not  a 
private  system,  that's  a  public  system.  The 
only  thing  is  the  government  is  saying  to  its 
friends  that  they  are  going  to  give  them  X 
number  of  dollars  and  if  they  can  manage  to 
run  it  a  little  more  cheaply,  they  can  keep 
the  difference. 

How  do  you  justify  that,  Mr.  Speaker?  How 


does  anyone  justify  that?  How  do  you  justify 
the  disparity  in  available  service?  How  do  you 
justify  to  my  colleague  from  the  north  the 
inadequate  ambulance  service  that  they  have? 
I  don't  understand  it.  I  have  never  under- 
stood it,  I  probably  never  will.  If  we  come  to 
power,  we  will  change  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  will  change  it.  We  won't 
change  it  that  much,  by  the  way.  We  won't 
have  to.  We  will  just  simply  say  that  that 
which  belongs  to  us  still  belongs  to  us.  We 
will  put  a  manager  in,  the  manager  will 
manage  it,  he  will  be  paid  a  salary,  and  what- 
ever is  saved  the  taxpayers  will  keep. 

Not  a  bad  idea,  eh?  Maybe  we  could  gave 
a  few  dollars  for  the  taxpayers  that  way.  We 
might  even  be  able  to  provide  a  better  service 
because  maybe  the  few  dollars  we  save  we 
could  put  into  another  ambulance  someplace. 
Maybe  we  could  ensure  that  there's  a  heli- 
copter ambulance  service  available  in  certain 
parts  of  the  province.  How  do  you  know? 

It  surprises  me.  The  more  I  think  about 
it,  the  more  wonderful  ideas  I  have  about 
what  we  could  do  with  the  money  that  we 
currently  give  away  to  the  ambulance  opera- 
tors. Very  nice  people,  but  I  can't  afford 
them.  I  can't  afford  to  have  them.  I  can't 
afford  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  keep  some 
people  going  in  fancy  homes,  driving  big 
cars,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense— and  the  tax- 
payers can't  afford  it  either. 

I'm  suggesting  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
ever  talk  to  the  Minister  of  Health  I  want 
to  urge  you  to  suggest  to  him  that  since  we 
own  it  all  anyway,  why  don't  we  run  it? 
Why  don't  we  run  it  out  of  the  hospitals 
where  it  ought  to  be?  Why  don't  we  stop 
giving  the  private  operator  the  money  in  his 
pocket  to  acquire  property  for  his  own  use 
in  the  future? 

You  know  what  happens  in  that  regard, 
don't  you?  He  goes  out  and  he  finds  a  little 
building  or  he  builds  one,  and  then  the 
government,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  cost  of  amortization  of 
the  building,  settles  on  a  figure  that  it  will 
pay  him  in  order  that  he  can  maintain  that 
building.  That  building  is  in  his  name.  Some- 
day when  it's  paid  off,  do  you  know  who 
owns  it,  Mr.  Speaker?  He  does.  Do  you  know 
who  paid  for  it?  We  did. 

Anybody  can  be  a  private  enterpriser  under 
those  conditions.  Even  I  could  run  a  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Not  even  a  Freshie  stand 
in  the  Gobi  Desert! 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
couldn't  miss— not  even  he. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Where  would  he 
run  it?  He'd  run  it  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  McDveen:  He  talks  as  though  he  had 
brains. 

Mr.  Deans:  I've  got  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  I  could  run  a  business  if  the 
government  guaranteed  to  provide  everything 
I  needed  and  to  pay  for  it  and  let  me  keep 
what  I  could. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  member's  party 
gets  in,  that's  probably  what  will  happen, 
too! 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  the  ambulance  service 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  The  member  fails 
to  differentiate  between  urban  and  rural  cen- 
tres. Some  people  are  50  miles  away  from  a 
hospital. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  is  called  blue 
socialism— socialism  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  you're  50  miles  away 
from  a  hospital  you  have  serious  difficulty 
getting  an  ambulance,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  member  better  believe  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Therefore  you  require  substa- 
tions when  you're  50  miles  away.  But  for 
those  in  the  metropolitan  areas  the  ambu- 
lances should  run  out  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  I  say 
there  is  more  to  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  catch  what  the  mem- 
ber said. 

On  top  of  that,  if  a  person  is  a  number  of 
hundred  miles  away  from  a  reasonable  health 
care  facility,  maybe  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  creating  a  health  care  facility 
closer  by.  Maybe  that  might  not  be  such  a 
bad  idea.  It  could  well  be  that  some  of  the 
communities  in  the  north  and  in  other  areas 
more  sparsely  populated- 
Mr.  Stokes:  There  are  mobile  clinics. 

Mr.  Deans:  —could  have  some  form  of  mo- 
bile clinic  or  the  establishment  of  a  health 
care  facility,  not  necessarily  a  fancy  hospital- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Maybe  a  flying  doctor. 


Mr.  Deans:  —in  closer  proximity  to  where 
they  live.  I  think  the  answer  is  around  if  we 
look  long  enough.  I  don't  think  it's  in  this 
racket  here.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  do  it  and  I  don't  think  this  is  the  right 
way.  It  may  be  there  are  ways  other  than 
I  think,  but  what  the  government  has  done 
in  this  regard  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of 
Robin  Hood,  but  robbing  the  poor  to  pay 
for  the  rich.  That's  what  happens. 

I  don't  think  the  government  has  the  right 
to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  provide  not  only 
an  income— I  wouldn't  mind  the  income— but 
to  provide  any  person  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  for  his 
own  use  and  for  his  personal  use  only,  real 
property  in  the  province.  That's  what  the 
government  has  done  in  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice and,  if  it  doesn't  change  it,  it'll  rue  the 
day.  I  can  assure  the  government  that  a 
great  many  people  across  the  Province  of 
Ontario  are  beginning  to  ask  the  questions. 
They  may  not  have  the  answers,  but  they're 
asking  the  questions. 

I'd  like  to  talk  just  for  a  brief  moment  or 
two   about  regional  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  working  well  in  Hamil- 
ton. It's  a  big  success  in  Hamilton- Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wanted  to  talk  for  a  moment 
or  two  about  regional  government  because 
I  know  that  a  great  many  people  in  the 
Hamilton-Wentworth  area  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  cost.  I  know  you  can  re- 
member, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  asked  the 
Premier  (Mr.   Davis)  some  months  ago— 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Solicitor  General  dis- 
agreed. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  the  Solicitor  General  al- 
ways disagrees  with  me— and  always  lets  me 
know  I  am  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  are  happy  in  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth; happy  the  taxes  went  down. 

Mr.   Stokes:   Ecstatically  happy. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  delighted.  The  people 
of  the  area  are  asking  the  question:  "What  are 
we  getting  for  our  dollars?  What  is  it  that 
we  get  in  return  for  the  tax  dollars  that  we 
are  paying?" 

I  have  got  to  think  the  people  deserve  an 
answer,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there 
is  anyone  capable  of  giving  them  the  answer. 
I  have  asked  the  question.  I  asked  the  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  White)  during  a  debate  we  had  on 
regional  government  some  weeks  or  months 
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ago.  I  asked  the  Premier:  "What  do  they 
get  for  their  money?"  But  he  didn't  seem  to 
know. 

So,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  said  to  him: 
"Look,  you  are  going  to  conduct  a  study 
into  Metro  Toronto  regional  government.  You 
are  going  to  appoint  that  fine  fellow,  John 
Robarts— the  guy  who  pays  for  the  Citizens' 
Coalition.  You  are  going  to  appoint  him 
as  the  chairman  of  the  study." 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Great  man,  great  man. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  he  is  okay.  You  know,  he 
may  do  a  good  job.  But  I  said:  "Don't  you 
think,  since  you  are  inquiring  into  the  form 
of  regional  government,  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  have  some  kind  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  regions  already  in  existence, 
before  we  jump  any  further  into  regionaliza- 
tion?  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  take  a 
serious  look  at  what  people  are  getting  for 
the  additional  tax  dollars  that  they  are  pay- 
ing, before  we  thrust  any  more  regionaliza- 
tion  on  top  of  them?  Don't  you  think  that 
maybe  we  should  be  a  little  more  honest  with 
them  and  calculate  their  taxes  without  the 
transitional  grants  so  they  might  see  what 
it  in  really  costing  them  to  have  regional 
government,  or  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them 
in  five  years  time— even  without  any  increase 
for  additional  costs  and  cost  of  living  in- 
creases? 

"Don't  you  think  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  those  who  are  already  in 
regions,  have  the  right  to  know  what  the  tax 
burden  is  going  to  be  after  the  next  election 
when  the  transitional  grants  are  no  longer 
forthcoming  and  when  the  Province  of  On- 
tario isn't  picking  up  such  a  large  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  regional  govern- 
ments?" 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  Hamilton  area 
and  I  thought:  This  was  supposed  to  be— 

Mr.  Paterson:  Are  we  going  to  cut  those 
grants  out? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  after  five  years. 

Mr.  Paterson:  We  are? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes;  but  the  member  is  not 
going  to  be  the  government,  so  it  won't 
matter. 

I  thought  to  myself:  This  government  is 
supposed  to  co-ordinate  things.  They  are 
supposed  to  see  some  co-ordination;  some 
doing  away  with  the  duplication.  I  looked  at 
the  Hamilton  area.  Well,  we  have  got  the 
Hamilton- Wentworth  official  plan  under  way; 
we  have  got  the  Escarpment  plan  under  way; 


we  have  got  the  lakefront  plan  under  way; 
we  have  got  the  interior  Hamilton  transporta- 
tion study  under  way;  we  have  got  the  air- 
port plan  under  way;  and  now  we  have  got 
the  Hamilton-to-Nanticoke  corridor  study 
under  way.  Have  I  forgotten  any? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right.  And  they  are  not  co- 
ordinated in  the  least.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  government  can't  decide  one 
without  thinking  about  the  other?  It  can't 
come  to  a  decision  on  one  without  knowing 
how  the  other  is  going  to  work.  It  can't  pos- 
sibly develop  the  Hamilton  region  official 
plan  without  knowing  what  the  Escarpment 
plan  is  going  to  be.  It  can't  develop  the 
Hamilton  region  official  plan  without  knowing 
what  the  lakefront  plan  is  going  to  bring 
forth.  It  can't  plan  any  integrated  com- 
munity without  knowing  the  interior  trans- 
portation methods  that  are  to  be  used.  It 
can't  plan  for  Hamilton-Wentworth  without 
knowing  exactly  how  the  Nanticoke-to-Hami- 
ton  transportation  and  utility  corridor  i 
to  be  developed.  And  it  certainly  can't  do 
any  meaningful  planning  unless  it  knows  in 
advance  where  the  airport  .is  going  to  he. 

So  here  we  have  all  these  things  all  going 
on,  independent  of  each  other— five  or  six  dif- 
ferent operations  by  different  people,  not  co- 
ordinated in  the  least.  There  is  no  indication 
that  one  knows  what  the  other  is  doing.  I 
spoke  to  the  Nanticoke  corridor  people.  I  said 
to  them:  "Okay,  how  are  we  going  to  get  the 
people  from  the  dead  end  that  you've  got 
drawn  on  the  map  that  ends  at  Lime  Ridge? 
How  are  we  going  to  get  them  down  to  the 
industrial  area?"  They  didn't  know. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Build  a 
new  city. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  said  to  the  escarpment  people: 
"How  do  you  expect  the  Hamilton-Went- 
worth planners  to  plan  the  community  with- 
out knowing  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  saved 
for  escarpment  purposes?"  They  didn't  know. 
I  asked  the  lakefront  planners:  "How  do  you 
hope  to  plan  for  the  saving  of  the  lakefront 
without  knowing  where  the  municipality  in- 
tends to  build?" 

In  other  words,  there  are  five  or  six  <'if- 
ferent  plans  going  on,  and  there  is  absolu- 
tely no  co-ordination  one  with  the  other. 
Wasn't  that  one  of  the  things  that  regional 
government  was  supposed  to  bring? 

What  did  we  get  for  regional  government? 
Oh,  we  got  higher  taxes.  It  will  be  denied  by 
the  mennVr  for  Halton  West  (Mr.  Kerr)  but 
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we  got  higher  taxes.  The  full  impact  of  the 
taxes  are  being  felt  yet,  but  the  higher  taxes 
are  reflected  an  the  size  of  the  provincial 
grants,  which  are  currently  offsetting  the  ad- 
ditional costs.  Some  day  those  grants  won't 
be  coming,  because  they  are  transitional;  and 
when  they  cease  to  come,  what  then  will  be 
the  cost  and  what  will  be  the  benefit  that 
will  accrue?  That's  where  we're  at. 

What  I'm  saying  to  the  Premier  and  to 
the  Treasurer  .is  that  with  the  sophisticated 
machinery  of  the  government,  surely  they  can 
sit  down  and  do  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  Surely 
they  can  look  at  what  it  now  costs,  at  what 
new  projects  are  under  way,  at  what  it  costs 
to  produce  what  is  required  in  order  to  create 
a  viable  community,  at  what  it  costs  to  create 
an  overall  plan  of  development  to  save  what 
has  to  be  saved  and  to  develop  what  can  be 
developed,  and  then  tell  us  whether  we're 
better  off  with  this  great  new  plan  or  whe- 
ther it's  costing  us  more  than  we're  getting 
in  benefits.  I  suggest  that  at  least  in  the 
interim,  and  maybe  in  the  long  term,  it's  go- 
ing to  cost  considerably  more  than  the  ma- 
jority of  today's  residents  will  ever  see  in 
benefits.  That's  the  question. 

As  I  said  about  housing,  about  the  ambu- 
lance service  and  about  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  we  have  the  obligation  to  create 
a  system  that  can  provide  the  maximum  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Money  doesn't  grow 
on  trees- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  the  majority  of  tax- 
payers in  the  Province  of  Ontario  can  ill 
afford  the  cost  of  these  fanciful  programmes 
and  schemes  that  the  government  dreams  up 
in  an  attempt  to  enhance  its  public  image. 

I  have  two  or  three  other  small  matters 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  before  I  get  to  the 
main  topic  that  I  wanted  to  raise. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy:  (Ottawa  East):  Bring  this 
man  to  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  he  filibustering  the 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  He's  cut  off. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I'm  not  cut  off  for  six 
minutes,  until  we  get  to  the  evening  pro- 
gramme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  late,  late  show. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  commonly  called  the  late 
show.  Tonight  it's  a  mystery.  Other  nights 
it's  been  a  comedy.  It  depends  who  does  it. 


But    tonight   it's    a    legitimate    mystery,    and 
we're  all  going  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  the  member  saying  he's  a 
comedian  tonight? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  thought  I'd  spend  a  moment, 
since  I  have  only  a  few  moments— I  might  as 
well  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
Thursday,  so  that  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  we're  waiting  in  breathless 
anticipation. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  talk  at  length  about 

the  cost  of  living,  and  I  have  a  few  notes 

here  that  I  want  to  refer  to.  I  also  want  to 
talk  about  organized  hockey. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  for 
Downsview  is  first;  don't  forget  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  in  the  line  of  violence;  I 
want  to  talk  about  organized  hockey  and  the 
effect- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  —of  the  operation  that  we  have 
in  Ontario  on  youngsters  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  am  going  to  do  that  on  Thursday, 
I  hope;  but  I  don't  want  to  start  it  tonight, 
because  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  into  it  and 
it  is  one  of  those  sort  of  compartment-type— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  comes  first,  in  the  next 
introduction  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh  no,  he  will  get  on  when  I 
am  finished.  I  am  already  in— 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Isn't  the  mem- 
ber finished  yet? 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  at  all.  I  will  be  delighted 
to- 

Mr.  Stokes:  One  doesn't  interrupt  the 
speaker  who  is  available  for  one  who  isn't 
available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  can 
make  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyhow,  just  to  maintain  this, 
so  that  I  don't  lose  the  continuity,  I  don't 
want  to  deal  with  the  other  two  matters 
before  Thursday.  I  want  to  turn  to  some- 
thing that  has  caused  me  some  aggravation. 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  for  five  minutes, 
or  four  minutes  now,  about  the  Bill  Davis 
years,  because  they  have  intrigued  me. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Talk  about  organization  of  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  can't  do  that,  because 
there  is  no  organization  to  talk  about. 

An  hon.  member:  Great  years. 

Hon,  Mr.  Winkler:  Best  years  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  House  leader  is  here;  tell 
us  how  we  are  supposed  to  sit  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Tell  us  about  the  flip- 
flop  of  the  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  tell  us  how  we  are  supposed 
to  sit  on  Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us  about  the  flip-flop 
of  Benoit. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  flip-flop  of  who? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  appropriate,  if  the  hon.  member 
has  reached  a  convenient  spot  in  his  remarks, 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  an- 
nouncements before  the  next  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
wish  me  to  put  on  the  record  the  business 
of  the  House  for  Thursday,  I  would  be 
pleased  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  you  might. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Starting  with  items  Nos. 
11,  12,  17  and  18,  and  then  anything  I  might 
wish  to  announce  after  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  can  deem  it  to  be 
10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Order,  please,  in  accordance  with  the 
standing  order  28(a),  I  deem  a  motion  to 
adjourn  to  have  been  made.  As  announced 
earlier  this  afternoon,  the  member  for  High 
Park  has  two  matters  he  wishes  to  discuss. 
I  might  just  point  out  that  the  hon.  member 
has  approached  me  indicating  that  his  two 
remarks  are  so  closely  related— in  fact,  they 
are  almost  one  and  the  same  I  believe— and 
that  he  has  a  total  of  about  7%  or  eight 
minutes.  I  would  seek  permission  that  he  be 
allowed  to  combine  his  two  five-minute 
periods  into  one  of  7%  or  eight  minutes, 
and  then  any  replies  can  follow.  Do  I  have 
that  agreement?  Very  well. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 


SEAFARERS'   INTERNATIONAL   UNION 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Nov.  19  I  requested  that  this  government 
investigate  the  violence  and  other  abuses 
within  the  SIU  because,  as  I  then  said,  the 
federal  government  is  too  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  SIU  to  take  the  necessary 
action.  Following  that  speech,  I  supplied  the 
information  I  had  to  the  RCMP,  but  Mr. 
Allmand  said  yesterday  that  I  had  given  them 
nothing.  I  am  therefore  relating  these  matters 
here  in  the  hope  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment will  order  an  inquiry. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  history 
of  how  the  Liberal  government  brought  the 
SIU  to  this  country,  but  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  internal  telegrams  of  the  SIU  dur- 
ing the  1960s  referred  to  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment as  the  SIU's  branch  office  in  Ottawa. 
The  heads  of  the  SIU  do  not  consider  that 
things  have  changed  since  that  time. 

Item  1.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  federal 
investigation  is  Solicitor  General  Warren 
Allmand.  I  would  have  hoped  that  Mr.  All- 
mand would  have  assigned  someone  else  to 
this  investigation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
himself  has  personally  intervened  on  behalf 
of  the  SIU  in  the  past. 

On  Oct.  4,  1972,  Mr.  Allmand,  in  his  posi- 
tion on  the  federal  transportation  committee, 
criticized  his  own  government  and  Transport 
minister  Don  Jamieson  for  not  doing  more 
for  the  SIU  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Twenty-six 
days  before  the  federal  election  Allmand 
went  to  SIU  headquarters  to  promise  Grale- 
wicz  his  continued  support.  On  Oct.  5  the 
SIU  assigned  a  team  of  workers  to  Mr.  All- 
mand's  Montreal  riding  to  assist  him,  and  the 
campaign  from  that  point  on  was  marred 
by  beatings  and  ripping  down  of  opposition 
signs. 

It  is  significant  that  Allmand's  official 
agent  was  Joseph  Nuss,  626  Clarke  Ave., 
Montreal.  Mr.  Nuss  has  been  the  lawyer  for 
the  SIU  for  many  years.  Nuss  was  the  SIU 
counsel  during  the  Norris  inquiry,  and  com- 
missioner Norris  said  about  Nuss  in  his  re- 
port that  he  did  not  conduct  himself  as 
counsel  should,  that  he  made  the  mistake 
of  identifying  himself  too  closely  with  the 
SIU  and  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
used  to  delay  and  fnistrate  the  inquiry.  The 
commissioner  concluded:  "Attempts  were 
made  to  delay  and  frustrate  the  proceedings 
in  every  way,  and  to  harass  and  bait  the 
commissioner."  That's  Mr.  Allmand's  official 
agent.  Perhaps  this  makes  Mr.  Allmand's 
comments  about  the  Munro  tape  more  under- 
standable.   He  said  the   tape   shows  no  evi- 
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dence  of  corruption  or  bribery.  Well,  no  one 
ever  suggested  it  did.  What  it  does  show  is 
that  the  SIU  has  the  same  relationship  with 
Munro  as  it  has  with  Allmand— sufficiently 
cosy  and  friendly  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  act,  despite  the  continued  vio- 
lence. 

Today  Mr.  Allmand  admitted  receiving 
money  from  the  SIU  and  said  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  accepting  a  campaign  dona- 
tion from  a  union  unless  there  was  proof 
that  that  union  was  involved  in  illegal  acti- 
vities. Tonight  I  shall  table  evidence  that  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  Minister  of  La- 
bour proving  such  illegal  activities  were  tak- 
ing place  at  the  very  time  that  Allmand 
held  his  joint  press  conference  with  Grale- 
wicz  at  SIU  headquarters. 

Item  2.  On  Nov.  25  when  the  Toronto  of- 
ficers of  the  SIU,  Harnum  and  Willis,  who 
are  in  the  gallery  tonight,  were  served  with 
summonses  in  relation  to  charges  laid  against 
them,  they  said  to  the  six  police  officers  that 
nothing  would  come  of  it  because  too  many 
important  politicians  were  involved. 

Item  3.  Roman  Gralewicz,  president  of 
the  SIU,  in  September  of  1974,  when  inter- 
viewed by  police  officers  from  two  forces, 
boasted  to  them  that  they  could  do  nothing 
to  the  SIU  because  he  had  a  senior  cabinet 
minister  "in  his  pocket."  He  then  named  the 
minister.  It  was  not  Mr.  Munro;  it  was  not 
Mr.  Allmand.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
statement,  Gralewicz  also  spoke  of  the  union's 
close  connection  with  other  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  RCMP  have  a  copy  of  Grale- 
wicz's  statement,  including  the  name  of  the 
cabinet  minister.  I  called  that  minister  and 
he  denied  being  in  anyone's  pocket,  but  he 
did  admit  to  a  close  friendship  with  Leonard 
McLaughlin. 

Item  4.  Gralewicz's  predecessor  as  head  of 
the  SIU  was  Leonard  McLaughlin,  who  is 
described  in  an  SIU  inquiry  as  devious,  un- 
scrupulous and  entirely  untruthful.  This  man 
was  appointed  by  federal  Labour  minister 
Martin  O'Connell  in  1972  to  be  a  labour 
adviser  to  the  United  Nations  representing 
this  country.  This  appointment  was  made 
after  the  bitterly  contested  SIU  election  the 
year  before  which  had  been  marked  by  vio- 
lence and  beatings.  McLaughlin's  appoint- 
ment allowed  Gralewicz  to  take  over  as  head 
of  the  SIU. 

Item  5.  At  an  SIU  executive  meeting  prior 
to  the  last  federal  election,  it  was  decided 
to  donate  $10,000  toward  the  election  cam- 
paigns of  specific  cabinet  ministers.  Whether 
or  not  those  cabinet  ministers  received  the 
money   can   only  be  determined   at  a  royal 


commission.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
a  police  officer  that  portions  of  the  money 
which  left  the  SIU  never  reached  the  cabinet 
ministers. 

Item  6.  The  RCMP  now  have  a  tape  of  a 
conversation  between  Roman  Gralewicz  and 
Labour  minister  John  Munro.  This  tape  is 
the  one  the  Star  referred  to  as  "a  bombshell." 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  bombshell.  It  is, 
however,  highly  significant.  This  tape,  made 
just  before  the  last  federal  election,  is  of  a 
phone  conversation,  during  the  course  of 
which  is  discussed  financial  aid  and,  more 
importantly,  a  large  block  of  votes  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Labour  minister  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  the  SIU  leader  asks  if 
Martin  O'Connell,  the  previous  Labour  minis- 
ter, requires  assistance.  He  refers  to  this 
Liberal  members  as  "my  old  friend." 

The  conversation  between  Munro  and 
Gralewicz  is  obviously  that  of  two  friends. 
Here  is  an  excerpt: 

Gralewicz:  "I  want  to  give  you  a  little 
money  for  your  campaign.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  $500." 

Munro:  "Thanks  a  million." 

Gralewicz:  "Well,  no,  it's  not  a  million; 
that's  for  the  good  guys.  All  you  so-and-sos 
get  is  $500." 

(In  my  opinion,  the  significance  of  this  tape 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Munro  had  just  come 
from  negotiations  between  the  Seafarers' 
International  Union  and  the  shipping  com- 
panies at  which  he  personally  had  sat  at  the 
table  as  the  ''impartial"  arbiter. 

When  we  look  back  over  these  six  items 
the  overwhelming  impression  is  that  of  a 
union  that  is  very  sure  of  its  relationship 
with  the  government.  After  all,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  a  campaign  donation;  it  is  another 
to  boast  to  your  membership  of  your  rela- 
tionship with  important  politicians,  and  surely 
it  bespeaks  an  arrogant  confidence  for  union 
leaders  to  dismiss  police  officers  with  a  com- 
ment that  they  can  do  nothing  because  key 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  in  their  pocket. 

In  1972  a  mass  of  detailed  evidence  of 
violence  was  presented  to  Martin  O'Connell 
with  a  request  that  something  had  to  be  done 
"before  any  more  violence  occurs."  Included 
in  this  mass  of  evidence  was  an  affidavit, 
which  I  will  table  in  a  moment,  describing  a 
beating  administered  by  Gralewicz  and  Willis 
and  11  other  men.  The  reply  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  was  that  his  department  was  "with- 
out authority  to  conduct  investigations  into 
the  internal  activities  of  a  union."  The  Labour 
minister  down  there  can't  do  it,  the  Labour 
minister   here   can't   do   it,   and  the   federal 
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Minister  of  Justice  can't  do  it.  Who  can  do 
it?  Our  Solicitor  General  says  he  can't  do  it. 
Since  that  day  in  1972,  the  violence  and 
intimidation  have  continued.  While  O'Con- 
nell,  Munro,  Allmand  and  other  cabinet 
ministers  have  said  nothing  is  wrong  and 
nothing  can  be  done,  they  have  not  found 
any  difficulty  in  accepting  SIU  money  and 
other  aid. 

Before  tabling  these  papers,  I  would  like  to 
read  them  into  the  record.  The  first  one  is 
dated  March  17,  1972.  It's  addressed  to  the 
hon.  Martin  O'Connell. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

During  the  1971  general  election  of 
officers  for  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union  of  Canada,  intimidation  and  violence 
have  taken  place.  Since  the  results  of  the 
election,  the  intimidation  and  violence  are 
still  with  us,  and  we  are  requesting  that 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour  investi- 
gate our  union  and  its  implications  in  these 
acts.  Also  the  financial  structure  and  how 
much  SIU  money  was  spent  on  the  elec- 
tion, paid  to  people  not  qualified  to  receive 
any  remuneration  from  our  union. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  department 
will  make  every  effort  to  investigate  these 
acts  before  any  more  violence  occurs. 

Thanking  you  and  your  department,  we 
very  kindly  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Seamen's  Reform  Committee, 
John  S.  Cooper,  chairman.   t 
Frank  Wheeler,  co-chairman. 

Accompanying  that  document  was  a  great 
mass  of  affidavits.  I  am  only  going  to  read  one 
into  the  record  because  of  lack  of  time,  and 
it  is  this  one  because  it  mentions  the  leaders 
of  the  SIU. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  vice-president  for  the 
port  of  Quebec  during  the  1971  SIU  gen- 
eral election.  I  was  forced  to  resign  my 
position  prior  to  the  election  in  order  to 
campaign  for  the  said  position. 

While  attending  the  SIU  general  member- 
ship meeting  in  November  at  Thunder  Bay, 
Ont,  I  was  in  the  company  of  Bill  Glas- 
gow, Ray  Doucette,  Lenny  O'Toole  and 
Evan  Keating.  After  the  meeting  at  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel,  at  11  p.m.  I  left  the  hotel  to 
bring  Bill  Glasgow's  car  to  the  front  of  the 
hotel  and  discovered  that  his  car  had  all 
the  wiring  cut  out  and  also  the  power 
brake  lines  were  cut.  I  returned  to  the 
hotel  and  advised  Bill  Glagow  of  this  and 
at  that  time  we  all  left  the  hotel  together. 


We  were  attacked  in  the  hotel  parking  lot 
by  12  to  14  men.  In  the  group  of  men  were 
Roman  Gralewicz,  John  Pearson,  Bobby 
Lazarus,  and  Roy  Willis,  and  I  personally 
was  attacked  by  four  men,  two  of  whom 
were  Wayne  Lazarus  and  Ian  Vickers.  I 
was  struck  several  times  in  the  face  and 
knocked  down  and  was  repeatedly  kicked 
all  over  the  body  and  face.  I  was  com- 
pletely black  and  blue.  Wayne  Lazarus  and 
Ian  Vickers  travelled  with  the  Gralewicz 
party  from  Thorold  to  Thunder  Bay. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Francois  de  Lachavotier." 

This  is  the  reply  the  Labour  minister  sent  and 
it's  dated  March  24,  1972.  Let  me  stress  again 
there  are  a  mass  of  documents,  a  mass  of 
affidavits. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooper: 

Hon.  Martin  O'Connell  has  asked  me  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  17  signed 
by  you  and  Mr.  Frank  Wheeler  concerning 
alleged  violence  within  the  Seafarers'  In- 
ternational Union  of  Canada.  I  have  been 
advised  that  you,  accompanied  by  other 
members  of  the  Seamens'  Reform  Commit- 
tee, met  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly,  assistant 
deputy  minister,  industrial  relations,  and 
A.  R.  Gibbon,  assistant  director,  concilia- 
tion arbitration  branch,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  regarding  the  above  matter. 

Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  you 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Kelly  that  the  minis- 
ter or  the  department  are  without  authority 
to  conduct  investigations  into  the  internal 
activities  of  a  union. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  J.  Simms, 
executive  assistant." 

I'd  like  to  table  these  papers,  please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  about 
30  seconds  left.  Is  he  finished? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Almost,  in  30  seconds  more. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  all  of  this  adds 
up  to  a  prima  facie  case  showing  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  SIU  and  the  federal 
government.  It  is  sufficiently  close  that  the 
federal  government  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  the 
continued  violence  which  has  been  docu- 
mented and  presented  to  it  since  1971.  Surely 
it  is  time  for  this  government  to  order  an 
inquiry  into  the  violence  and  other  abuses.  In 
closing,  let  me  stress,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
forgotten,  the  main  issue  is  the  violence  and 
the  men  who  are  in  terror  at  the  waterfront, 
not  the  actions  or  lack  of  same  of  people  in 
the  federal  cabinet.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Solicitor  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I'd  just  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  outline  the  role  of  the  police 
authorities  in  the  investigation  in  respect  to 
violence  and  intimidation  in  the  SIU  and  also 
the  question  of  an  inquiry  as  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

I  think  in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
member  for  High  Park,  particularly  in  his 
speech  of  Nov.  19  last  in  the  Legislature, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  insinuation  that  the 
police  were  not  aware  of  some  of  the  facts 
that  he  had  exposed  or  indicated  to  the  House 
that  evening  and  that,  in  fact,  he  brought  the 
activities  of  the  SIU  within  the  SIU  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  and  myself. 
The  facts  are  that  the  Metropolitan  police 
and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  have  been 
investigating  allegations  of  violence  and  intim- 
idation within  the  SIU  since  early  spring, 
since  April,  and  this  investigation,  of  course, 
has  gone  on  within  the  province  and  also  in 
certain  areas  outside  the  province. 

A  number  of  interviews  took  place  with 
those  seamen  who  have  made  complaints  re- 
garding assaults  on  themselves  and  regarding 
violence.  In  August  of  this  year  there  were 
two  charges  of  assault  laid  as  a  result  of  that 
investigation.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
evidence  because  of  the  reluctance  of  seamen 
to  lay  charges  because  of  fear,  not  only  for 
their  own  selves  but  for  their  jobs.  However, 
in  spite  of  this  and  because  of  a  stepped-up 
investigation  by  the  Metro  force  and  the 
OPP,  there  are  now  about  five  charges  that 
have  been  laid  and  are  pending  before  the 
courts.  I  want  to  say  that  the  police  have 
been  investigating  these  charges,  certainly 
long  before  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
came  to  my  office  in  late  August  to  tell  me 
about  the  interviews  that  he  had  had  with 
seamen  regarding  beatings  and  assault  of 
various  seamen  along  the  waterfront. 

Now  this  investigation  of  course  will  con- 
tinue, although  I  must  say  that  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  Act  has  inhibited  to  some 
extent  the  investigation  of  the  police.  How- 
ever, the  police  are  still  attempting  to  lay 
further  charges. 

Now,  certainly  the  information  that  has 
been  given  the  House  this  evening  is  known 
to  the  police.  And  if  there  is  any  new  in- 
formation, of  course,  this  will  be  further 
investigated  by  the  police..  But  I  wanted  to 
make  that  one  point  that  the  police  now, 
including  the  RCMP,  are  thoroughly  in- 
volved in  the  allegations  of  violence  and 
intimidation  and  assault  on  the  waterfront. 


Mr.  Roy:  How  does  the  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy Act  stop  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  you  have  to  get  a 
court  order,  for  one  thing,  and  you  have  to 
have  sufficient  reason  and  evidence  to  get 
that  court  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  no 
time  for  questions  and  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  very  little  time 
at  the  members'  disposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
the  question  of  a  royal  commission,  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  I  have  said  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  this  House  that  if 
there  is  to  be  an  inquiry,  it  should  be  at  the 
federal  level. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  won't  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  Seafarers'  Interna- 
tional Union  is  a  federally-chartered  union. 
It  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Ganada 
Labour  Code.  Its  members  are  from  all  parts 
of  Canada,  and  even  some  from  outside  of 
Canada.  Its  head  office,  I  believe,  is  in 
Montreal.  From  1963  to  1967,  the  union  was 
under  federal  trusteeship.  I  am  informed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  regulation  of  the  union 
is  ultra  vires  of  the  province  under  the 
provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act. 

Now  the  hon.  member  at  one  point  had 
indicated  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  wny 
we  should  have  a  royal  commission  is  to 
investigate  the  hiring  hall  methods  of  this 
union— the  luring  system  of  the  union.  As 
the  hon.  member  knows,  I  am  sure,  the  use 
of  hiring  halls  is  a  provision  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement  between  the  shipping  associa- 
tions and  the  union  itself.  The  collective 
agreement  is  arrived  at  and  validated  by  the 
provisions    of    the    Canada    Labour    Code. 

Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  hiring  system 
would  have  to  be  achieved  by  amendments 
to  that  code,  or  pressure  would  have  to  be 
brought  by  the  membership  to  ensure  that 
the  next  contract  doesn't  include  the  hiring 
system  that  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  determine  if  the  hon. 
Solicitor  General  is  replying  to  both  ques- 
tions, or  just  to  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  To  both  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
going  to  make  a  reply? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  To  both  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  lost  the  flip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now,  it's  quite  possible 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  sug- 
gest that  possibly  the  NDP  caucus  should 
have  a  position  on  the  hiring  system  as  it 
exist  in  the  SIU— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Don't  be  silly.  Don't  do 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —particularly  the  federal 
caucus.  Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  main 
roots  of  the  problem  in  that  particular  union 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supposing  the  minister  had  a 
decision.  Does  he  think  we  could  do  any- 
thing about  it?  He  is  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  government  supports  the 
system.  It  supports  the  violence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  NDP  is  probably  very 
close  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  the  minister's  answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  At- 
torney General  has  indicated  and  as  I  have 
indicated,  we  feel  there  should  be  an  inquiry. 
As  we  have  said,  it  should  be  a  federal 
inquiry.  I  think  you  will  agree  it  would  be 
rather  a  ludicrous  situation  that  would  de- 
velop if  the  provincial  government  was  in- 
vestigating possible  wrongdoing  by  federal 
officials  or  federal  politicians. 

Again,  I  can  refer  to  the  power  given  to 
the  minister  under  the  Canada  Labour  Code, 
section  196.  "The  minister,  upon  applica- 
tion, or  of  his  own  initiative"— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  I  just  want 
to  make  certain.  Is  the  minister  answering 
lwth  of  the  questions?  Is  that  clear?  In 
which  case,  there  will  be  a  total  of  10 
minutes.  If  that's  in  agreement  with— because 
five  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Will  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  settle  this  dispute  so  that 
we  know  what's  going  on?  Normally  he  is 
level-headed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  "—may  do  such  things  as 
to  him  seem  likely  to  maintain  or  secure  in- 
dustrial   peace    and    to    promote    conditions 


favourable  to  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes or  differences." 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  power  of  the 
federal  minister,  particularly  of  the  federal 
Minister  of  Justice  to  hold  a  judicial  inquiry, 
just  as  we  do  in  this  province  from  time  to 
time.  It  may  be  even  possible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  reconvene  the  old  commission  of  inquir\ 
under  the  federal  labour  code.  That  really  has 
never  been  wound  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  lay  charges  of  bribery 
or  corruption  against  federal  officials,  I  believe 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  assault  and 
violence  and  intimidation  that  requires  an  in- 
quiry which  would  cover  the  waterfront  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  clear  the  air. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Cover  the  waterfront?  That's 
beautiful  really. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  How  about  that? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Who  wrote  that  for  the 
minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary. 
the  allegations  and  the  innuendoes  of  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  are  serious.  If,  in  fact, 
as  the  Solicitor  General  mentioned,  this  should 
be  the  subject  matter  of  an  investigation, 
there  is  no  question  where  the  jurisdiction 
lies  to  do  this,  in  the  government  of  Canada. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  can  obvioush 
intervene  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  has  no  right  to 
speak,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  quite  satisfied  under 
the  circumstances,  as  far  as  police  investiga- 
tion and  law  enforcement  are  concerned,  that 
we  are  doing  our  job.  These  charges  nave 
been  laid  and  they  are  before  the  courts.  I 
would  certainly  support  the  position  of  the 
Solicitor  General  and  urge  the  government  of 
Canada  to  review  these  matters  and,  if  an 
investigation  is  required,  that  it  be  done  by 
the  government  of  Canada  with  the  powers 
it  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  my  understanding  thai 

the  Attorney  General  was  not  going  to  speak. 
That's  why  I  allowed  the  extra  time  to  the 
Solicitor  General.  We're  still  within  the  time 
limit.  We  allowed  this.  It's  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure, I  know;  but  because  the  two  ques- 
tions were  really  one,  or  at  least  very  close 
in  my  opinion,  we  did  stretch  that  point. 

I  now  deem  the  motion  to  adjourn  to  have 
been  carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  absence  of  the  member  for  St. 
David  (Mrs.  Scrivener),  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  eight  students  from  Castle  Frank 
High  School  here  in  Toronto  with  their 
teachers,  Mrs.  Morris  and  Miss  Pavelich, 
and  I  ask  the  members  to  join  with  me  in 
welcoming  them. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  today  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
drawing  to  your  attention  the  presence  of 
some  90  students  from  Downsview  Second- 
ary School  who  are  sitting  in  the  gallery. 
This  is  the  third  large  group  from  Downs- 
view  Secondary  School  that  has  been  in 
attendance  in  the  past  week,  and  there  is  yet 
a  fourth  group  to  come.  I  think  the  members 
of  the  House  by  now  should  know  that 
Downsview  Secondary  School  is  situated  in 
the  riding  of  Downsview.  Many  of  the 
students  come  from  the  riding  represented 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  so  on 
behalf  of  the  peopje  of  Downsview  I  wish 
to  introduce  these  people  to  the  members 
and  ask  for  their  recognition,  and  I'm  sure 
my  friend  from  Yorkview  will  want  to  say 
a  few  words  as  well. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
just:  a  word  in  addition  to  add  my  welcome 
on  behalf  of  Yorkview  to  the  students  who 
are  here  today  from  Downsview  Secondary 
School.  I'm  sure  the  House  will  want  to 
welcome  them  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  the  Wayne  and  Shuster 
hour. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  introduce  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  23  grade  8  students  and  their 
teacher,  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  community 
of  Britt.  They  attend  the  Britt  Public  School 
in  the  great  riding  of  Parry  Sound.  I  would 
ask  you  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


Thursday,  December  5,  1974 

SALARIES  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  House  that  a  contract  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  696  teachers  who  teach  in 
provincial  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
correctional  institutions  and  hospital  schools. 
Tentative  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
early  hours  of  last  Saturday  morning,  after 
eight  days  of  bargaining  between  negotiators 
of  three  teachers'  groups  and  the  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Correctional  Services.  Tues- 
day evening  this  agreement  was  ratified  over- 
whelmingly by  about  97  to  98  per  cent. 

On  average,  the  new  contracts  will  provide 
an  increase  of  17.8  per  cent  for  the  1974- 
1975  school  year,  retroactive  to  last  Sept.  1. 
Minimum  starting  salaries  will  be  $6,300, 
rising  to  a  maximum  of  $19,000  after  13 
years'  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  increase,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  government  also  agreed  to  in- 
crease its  share  of  group  life  insurance 
premiums  to  100  per  cent  and  OHIP  from 
66%  per  cent  to  90  per  cent.  Also,  we  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  total  premium  for  extended 
health  care  and  supplementary  hospital  in- 
surance, two  new  features  of  the  benefits 
plan. 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  nature  of 
these  schools,  the  teachers  were  granted  a 
$300  increase  in  a  special  allowance  paid 
to  them,  raising  it  to  $900  per  year  from 
the  previous  $600.  They  also  gained  an  extra 
$50  in  a  special  allowance  payable  immedi- 
ately. 

The  settlement  contains  provision  for  a 
complete  category  classification  review  for 
all  696  teachers,  incorporating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Qualification  Evaluation 
Council  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Second- 
ary School  Teachers'  Federation.  Acknowl- 
edging the  specific  nature  of  these  schools, 
the  category  definitions  have  been  modified 
to  accommodate  the  special  requirements  of 
our  teachers. 

The  agreement  also  provides  additional 
increases  in  responsibility  allowances  for  prin- 
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cipals  and   vice-principals   and  increases   for 
resource  and  liaison  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  separate  negotiations, 
correctional  teachers  and  the  government 
agreed  to  develop  a  mutually  acceptable 
grievance  procedure  for  these  teachers  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

The  government  and  the  three  teachers' 
groups  agree  to  form  a  joint  committee  to 
consider  and  recommend  a  new  contract  re- 
lationship which  will  include  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  the  teachers.  The  discus- 
sions which  just  concluded  marked  the  first 
time  that  negotiation  procedures  were  used 
to  establish  the  contract  terms  between  the 
government  and  the  teachers  in  the  provin- 
cial schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  the  terms  of  this  settlement  today. 
I  must  say  that  the  bargaining  that  went  on 
between  the  teachers  and  the  government 
exhibited  a  full  degree  of  good  faith  be- 
tween both  parties  and  reflected  a  sincere 
wish  on  both  sides  to  achieve  settlement 
without  confrontation  or  disruption  of  ser- 
vice to  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  ACT  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
members  are  aware,  several  meetings  have 
been  held  between  the  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet  and  officials  of  the  Civil  Service 
Association  to  discuss  proposed  changes  in 
the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Act. 

At  the  latest  meeting,  which  was  held 
earlier  today,  I  reviewed  with  the  CSAO  the 
draft  of  proposed  changes  which  will  be 
tabled  in  the  Legislature  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  legis- 
lative changes  that  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  members  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  CSAO  asked  for  24  changes  in  the 
Act.  Some  of  these  were  procedural  in 
nature;  others  were  fundamental  to  the 
negotiating  process.  We  have  advised  the 
CSAO  that  the  government  proposes  to  in- 
troduce amendments  to  the  Act  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  Section  1(1)  (g)  (v)  of  the  Act  to  be 
changed  so  that  persons  employed  on  a 
casual  or  temporary  basis  will  be  considered 
"employees"  under  the  Act  from  the  date  of 
hire  as  opposed  to  after  six  months  of  con- 
tinuous employment,  as  at  present.  The  ex- 


ceptions to  the  new  arrangement  would  be 
students  employed  during  the  regular  vaca- 
tion period  or  on  a  co-operative  educational 
training  programme,  or  a  person  not  ordi- 
narily required  to  work  more  than  one-third 
of  the  normal  work  period  for  persons  per- 
forming  similar   work. 

2.  A  new  section  of  the  Act  to  provide 
for  a  pre-hearing  vote  which  will  accelerate 
the  process  of  recognition  of  a  bargaining 
agent. 

3.  Section  8(1)  to  be  revised  so  as  to  jri\- 
the  tribunal  broader  authority  to  prescribe 
"such  mediation  procedure  as  the  tribunal 
decides  will  be  most  effective  to  realize  a 
collective  agreement."  At  present,  the  tri- 
bunal is  confined  to  the  mediation  pro- 
cedures as  set  out  in  the  Act. 

4.  Section  16(2)  to  be  revised  to  empower 
an  arbitration  board  to  determine  the  term 
of  operation  of  an  agreement  where  the 
parties  fail  to  agree  on  the  term.  At  present, 
the  board  can  only  award  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-year  term. 

5.  Section  42(2)  to  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  an  employer  that  contravenes  am 
provision  of  the  Act  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  on  summary  conviction  is  liable  to  the 
same  fine  structure  as  an  employee  organiza- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  every  day  that  the  contravention 
exists. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That's 
helpful. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  are  they  going  to  charge 
under  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  haven't  decided  that 
yet. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  me.  The  member 
for  Downsview. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No.  6.  New  sections  to 
be  added  to  the  Act  to  allow  an  employee 
organization  to  apply  to  the  tribunal  for 
recognition  of  a  change  of  name,  recognition 
as  the  successor  bargaining  accent  bv  reason 
of  a  merger  or  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  and 
recognition  of  successor  rights  where  two  or 
more  bargaining  units  are  merged.  In  the 
case  of  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  or  claim  of 
successor  rights,  the  tribunal  would  conduct 
a  vote  to  determine  if  the  employees  are  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  change. 

Turning  now  to  those  sections  of  the  Act 
which  have  the  greatest  impact  on  our  l>ar- 
gaining  relationship  and  in  which  the  bar- 
gaining agents  are  most  anxious  to  see  some 
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change,  the  government  is  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  following  changes: 

7.  The  grievance  board  and  the  tribunal 
to  be  reconstituted  along  partisan  lines.  In 
both  cases,  there  would  be  a  chairman,  one 
or  more  vice-chairmen  and  members,  equal 
in  number,  representative  of  employees  and 
employers  respectively.  The  chairman,  vice- 
chairmen  and  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  representatives  of 
each  bargaining  agent  and  each  employer. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West).  And  if 
they  disagree,  who  does  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  8.  The  method  of  ap- 
pointing the  chairman  of  an  arbitration 
board  to  be  changed.  Each  party  will  con- 
tinue to  appoint  a  member  to  the  board  as  at 
present,  and  the  two  members  so  appointed 
would  appoint  a  third  person  to  act  as  chair- 
man. If  the  two  members  fail  to  agree  on  a 
chairman,  the  appointment  would  be  made 
by  the  tribunal. 

9.  Section  6  of  the  Act  to  be  amended  so 
that  the  following  additional  matters  will  be 
negotiable:  Promotion,  demotion,  transfers, 
layoffs  for  lack  of  work  or  reappointment  of 
employees,  and  the  classification  and  job 
evaluation  system. 

10.  Section  17(1)  to  be  amended  to  delete 
those  matters  that  have  been  added  to  section 
6  and  will  be  further  amended  to  provide 
that  the  governing  principles  of  merit  system, 
training  and  development,  appraisal  and 
superannuation  will  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  employer  with  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  appointing 
the  chairman  of  an  arbitration  board  is  an 
important  area  where  there  has  been  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  present  Act.  The 
changes  proposed  in  sections  6  and  17  reflect 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  definition  of 
management  rights  which  are  now  included 
in  the  Act.  The  amendment  to  section  6 
would  expand  considerably  the  number  of 
subjects  which  would  be  negotiable  and 
arbitrable. 

The  amendment  to  section  17  would  cover 
a  further  range  of  subjects  which,  although 
not  negotiable,  would  be  subject  to  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  parties.  These  amend- 
ments reflect  a  genuine  desire  by  the  govern- 
ment to  have  the  widest  possible  scope  of 
bargaining  on  management  rights  without 
abdicating  to  a  third  party  the  government's 
responsibility  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
way  it  manages  the  public  business. 


It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  has  honoured  the  earlier  commit- 
ments of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  myself 
to  improve  our  bargaining  procedures.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  government,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  both  employer  and  employee  representa- 
tives will  approach  the  proposed  legislation 
with  the  will  to  ensure  that  the  new  proce- 
dures will  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  This 
should  have  been  opened  up  a  long  time  ago. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  REGULATIONS 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I  would  like  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  a  new  Act  will 
be  introduced  this  afternoon  to  regulate  On- 
tario's travel  industry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): We  read  all  about  it  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  This  new  Act  will 
initiate  a  comprehensive  system  designed  to 
protect  the  traveller's  deposits  and  provide 
him  with  sound  information  on  travel  ser- 
vices, and  upgrade  industry  practices. 

For  some  time  now,  my  ministry  has  been 
extremely  concerned  about  the  irresponsible 
selling  and  administrative  procedures  used  by 
some  travel  agents  and  travel  wholesalers  in 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  too 
many  cases  in  which  travel  agents  and  travel 
wholesalers  have  not  had  sufficient  cash  on 
hand  to  complete  airline  or  hotel  arrange- 
ments consumers  have  already  paid  for. 

Businesses  have  gone  bankrupt  leaving 
travellers  stranded  abroad  or  waiting  in  On- 
tario airports  for  charter  planes  that  have 
never  arrived.  Travellers  have  been  refused 
accommodations  which  should  have  been 
paid  for  but  weren't.  Many  have  been  tricked 
by  cleverly  deceptive  advertising  about  the 
nature  of  accommodation,  transportation, 
sponsorship  and  tantalizing  extras. 

In  the  past  several  months,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  Ontario  travel 
industry  has  been  conducted  by  my  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre  (Mr.  Drea).  The  underlying 
problems  have  been  identified  and  analyzed. 
In  many  cases,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
travel  agents  themselves  but  rather  in  the 
relationship  between  agents,  wholesalers  and 
airlines. 
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The  conclusion  of  our  review  is  that  no 
one  is  acting  very  effectively  for  the  consu- 
mer. This  situation  must  be  changed,  and  the 
change  is  bound  to  be  the  most  effective  at 
the  point  of  sales,  where  the  consumer  gets 
his  ticket  and  his  information.  This  means  a 
change  in  business  methods,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Not  only  is  this  the  most  effective  method 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  provincial  jurisdiction. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  change  the  rules 
under  which  airlines  provide  equipment  for 
charters  but  we  certainly  can  do  something 
about  the  regulation  of  sales  practices. 

The  problems  with  the  travel  industry  are 
legion.  Travel  agents  in  Ontario  require  an 
appointment  from  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  to  get  the  standard 
commissions  and  the  right  to  stock  tickets  for 
international  travel.  Inside  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  is  the  Air  Traffic  Conference 
of  America  which  confers  agency  status. 
Sponsorship  is  needed  from  member  airlines, 
which  tends  to  make  agents  more  responsive 
to  airlines  than  to  consumers. 

Competition  among  airlines  for  traffic  is  ex- 
tremely fierce,  Mr.  Speaker.  Combined  with 
fixed  commissions,  this  competition  has 
created  situations  inviting  breaches  of  IATA 
bylaws  and  federal  regulations.  The  require- 
ments by  airlines  that  agents  pay  within  a 
maximum  of  20  days  puts  a  further  financial 
strain  on  the  agents,  which  is  much  more 
helpful  to  airlines  than  to  consumers. 

Wholesalers  such  as  tour  operators  have  no 
qualifications  to  meet  at  all.  Anyone  can  be- 
come a  tour  operator  and  package  travel  and 
■accommodation  or  create  special  charter  deals. 
i  The  registration  system  administered  by  the 
air  transport  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Transport  Commission  has  proved  quite  un- 
able to  furnish  the  consumer  with  any  mean- 
ingful protection.  Airlines  a^e  required  to 
register  aircraft  rentals  for  charters  but  the 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  financial  position  of 
airlines  and  not  travellers.  Recent  bankrupt- 
cies involving  substantial  losses  to  consumers 
have  yielded  not  one  penny  of  redress  under 
the  federal  scheme. 

Deceptive  advertising  has  become  a  serious 
problem  which  existing  provincial  and  federal 
statutes  can  do  little  to  correct  because  they 
are  neither  detailed  enough  nor  suffioirntly 
comprehensive  to  deal  directly  with  many  of 
the  practices  in  use.  While  the  Business  Prac- 
tices Act  will  certainly  address  itself  to  mar- 
keting problems,  the  specialized  nature  of  the 
travel  industry  requires  individual  attention. 

Deposits  or  down  payments  from  one 
customer  are  often  used  to  pay  for  the  ticket 


or  accommodation  of  another  who  is  depart- 
ing on  an  earlier  date.  Some  businesses  even 
use  them  for  rent,  salaries  or  other  overhead. 
Large  advance  payments  required  from  agents 
and  tour  operators  can  escalate  the  cash -flow 
problem.  If  something  goes  amiss,  the  con- 
sumer is  the  one  who  loses,  because  there  is 
rarely  any  money  left  to  compensate  him  for 
his  loss. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  currently  no 
way  of  knowing  the  number  of  agents  or 
wholesalers,  how  many  salesmen  they  employ 
or  who  they  are.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
in  this  loose  and  unstructured  environment 
there  are  many  sideline  operators  with  no 
bona  fide  place  of  business  and  little  financ- 
ing. Working  on  commissions  and  fee-split- 
ting arrangements,  these  operators  have  con- 
tributed much  to  a  marketplace  in  which  cut- 
throat competition,  half-truths  and  special 
deals  abound.  In  a  period  of  air  travel  insta- 
bility, these  people  add  a  further  measure  of 
unwarranted  insecurity. 

The  new  legislation  I  will  introduce  today 
will  propose  five  specific  measures  to 
strengthen  the  industry  and  increase  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  consumer. 

Firstly,  the  Act  and  its  regulations  will  re- 
quire provincial  licensing  of  all  travel  agents, 
their  employees  and  travel  wholesalers  in 
Ontario.  Registration  criteria  will  include  fi- 
nancial position,  a  regular  place  of  business, 
information  on  ownership  and  adherence  to 
the  Act's  regulations.  It  is  our  intention  to 
include  airlines,  railways  and  other  carriers 
as  agents  when  they  sell  travel  services  other 
than  their  own. 

Secondly,  each  travel  agent  and  travel 
wholesaler  will  be  required  to  post  a  $5,000 
bond  which  will  be  forfeited  if  the  Act  is 
contravened.  We  are  assured  by  the  bonding 
industry  that  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  en- 
sure stringent  investigation  of  applicants 
without  disqualifying  the  smaller  acents  and 
wholesalers. 

Thirdly,  regulations  will  be  drafted  to  re- 
quire that  customers'  deposits  be  protected. 

Fourthly,  an  industry-financed  compensa- 
tion fund  will  be  established  for  the  benefit 
of  customers  whose  travel  funds  have  been 
abused. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  travel  advertising  will 
he  required  to  discfoM  flie  name  of  the  agent 
or  operator  as  well  as  important  details,  such 
as  class  or  level  of  service  offered,  location  of 
accommodation  and  point  of  departure  from 
Canada  on  international  flights. 

I  am  certain  that  these  measures  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  the  travel  industry.  They  will  pro- 
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tect  the  many  honest  agents  and  tour  opera- 
tors as  much  as  they  will  assist  the  consumer. 
I  look  for  an  early  passing  of  this  Act  by  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker.  Proclamation  may  re- 
quire some  delay  to  permit  bonding,  regis- 
tration and  other  procedures  to  be  set  up, 
but  we  intend  to  press  forward  with  this 
legislation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  new  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
cost  the  Ontario  taxpayer  anything  to  operate. 
We  intend  to  make  it  self-financing.  Nor  will 
the  new  Act  add  to  travel  costs.  The  system 
will  be  simple  and  inexpensive  to  run.  Cost 
projections  for  the  industry  are  very  low  and 
will  certainly  pose  no  hardship. 

Some  fears  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  this  Act  on  small  agents  and  whole- 
salers. I  would  like  to  state  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  these  fears  are  unfounded  The 
new  Act  will  not  put  any  reputable  agent 
or  wholesaler  out  of  business,  large  or  small. 
The  travel  industry  has  been  fully  consulted 
on  the  development  of  this  Act  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  this  consultation  as  we 
draft  the  regulations.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  no  particular  damage  was 
done  in  this  instance,  I  want  to  object  to 
you,  sir,  to  the  growing  tendency  of  ministers 
to  reveal  the  contents  of  their  legislation  to 
the  press  before  it  is  presented  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  remarks  are  noted.  The 
Minister  of  Housing. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  report  to  the 
House  today  on  the  signing  of  four  addi- 
tional agreements  under  the  Housing  Action 
Programme.  Recently  I  released  information 
on  the  first  seven  OHAP  agreements  providing 
for  3,033  housing  units  to  start  by  December 
of  this  year,  6,933  in  1975  and  an  additional 
1,792  for  1976.  A  further  2,150  acres  of 
housing  land  were  also  included  for  de- 
velopment starting  in  1976. 

The  four  agreements  I  am  announcing  to- 
day cover  the  production  of  a  further  636 
housing  units  in  Brampton,  Ajax  and  Ottawa. 
Starts  are  expected  for  all  these  units  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1974.  In  Ottawa,  two  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  into  with  Marvo 
Construction  Ltd.  for  a  total  of  167  town- 
houses;  128  are  three-bedroom  units  with 
carrying  costs  of  approximately  $400  per 
month.    Priced   in   the    $39,000    range,   they 


will  be  affordable  by  households  with  annual 
incomes  of  about  $16,000— 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  is 
low-income  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —based  upon  30  per  cent 
of  gross  income  for  carrying  costs.  The  re- 
maining 39  dwellings  are  four-bedroom  units 
which  will  be  priced  at  $40,000.  These  will 
also  carry  for  incomes  in  the  $16,000  range. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   No  low-income  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  Marvo  units  are 
within  a  housing  action  area  designed  by 
the  city  of  Ottawa  last  August.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  municipality,  I  expect 
construction  to  begin  within  several  weeks. 

An  agreement  has  also  been  reached  with 
Satterthwaite  Developments  Ltd.  in  Ajax. 
These  are  for  396  condominium  apartments. 
In  this  project,  half  of  them  are  two-bed- 
room and  the  other  half  three-bedroom.  The 
two-bedroom  units  will  carry  for  $390  a 
month  in  principal,  interest  and  taxes,  in- 
dicating an  income  of  about  $15,500  for  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  crazy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  three-bedroom  units 
carry  for  about  $413— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  just  nuts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —which  corresponds  to 
an  income  of  about  $16,300. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  pretty  low  in 
middle-income  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Construction  should  soon 
begin  on  these  units.  Ajax  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  Housing  Action  Pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  long  as  people  make 
$16,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  fourth  agreement  is 
with  Vroom  Developments  Ltd.  covering  73 
townhouses  in  Brampton.  Of  these,  66  are 
three-bedroom  units  ranging  in  price  from 
$43,000  to  $46,000.  Carrying  costs  will  vary 
from  less  than  $430  per  month  to  slightly 
more  than  $450  a  month,  corresponding  to  in- 
comes in  the  $17,000  to  $18,000  range. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  haven't  got  people  in  my 
riding  who  make  that  kind  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  remaining  four-bed- 
room units  are  also  for  household  incomes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $18,000.  Construe- 
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tion  has  just  begun  on  the  Vroom  units  and 
marketing  will  begin  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  units  covered  by 
these  four  agreements  are  priced  to  meet  the 
$14,500-  to  $20,000-income  range.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  objectives,  all  636  units  are 
family  accommodation. 

Each  of  the  units  carries  IOY4  per  cent 
financing  from  the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corp. 
for  95  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  This 
financing  has  contributed  to  substantially 
lower  carrying  costs  for  these  636  units.  Our 
efforts  with  the  developers  and  the  munici- 
palities involved  have  also  helped  to  accele- 
rate these  units  onto  the  market. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
nounce further  agreements  in  the  near  future. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


HOUSING    PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the 
minister  really  expect  us  to  applaud  an  an- 
nouncement whereby  he  is  urging  citizens  to 
shoulder  responsibility  of  an  investment  in 
housing  of  about  $45,000  at  10Y4  per  cent? 
Surely  he  is  providing  housing  for  people 
who  really  don't  need  that  sort  of  assistance, 
if  they  are  prepared  to  take  on  that  kind  of 
payment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  place  h?s 
question? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —their  incomes  must  be 
substantial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  astound- 
ed to  hear  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  say 
that  we  shouldn't  provide  housing  for  people 
who  can  afford  housing  in  the  area  of  $35,000 
to  $40,000,  or  approximately  that,  with  to- 
dav's  cost  of  materials,  labour  and  land. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  has  allowed 
the  speculation;  it  has  created  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  understand  full  well 
that  certain  people  with  lower  incomes  have 
to  have  rental  accommodation,  but  surely  we 
have  to  provide  housing  for  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  At  $445  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If  the 
minister  is   really  concerned  about  reducing 


the  cost  of  housing,  why  doesn't  he  persuade 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  to  remove  at  least 
a  part  of  the  sales  tax  on  building  materials? 

Mr.  Roy:  Right,  yes;  like  the  minister's 
federal  colleagues  were  suggesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasur- 
er and  I  have  had  some  conversations  on  this. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  as  yet,  we  are 
not  convinced  the  lowering  of  the  tax  by  the 
federal  government  will  produce  the  end 
result  of  lower  housing  costs  for  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  if  there  are  people 
in  the  government  encouraging  construction 
companies  to  sell  at  these  inflated  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  When  we  have  that 
assurance,  then  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
the  matter.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  federal 
government  has  contributed  whatsoever  to- 
ward the  lowering  of  housing  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker:   A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  on  a 
supplementary:  Does  the  minister  realize  that 
the  yearly  carrying  charges  which  he  just  laid 
out  in  the  House  exceed  the  average  annual 
income  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  Ontario 
families?  How  the  devil  does  he  pretend  that 
is  a  housing  programme  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  earners?  He  has  carrying 
charges  of  $5,400  a  year  and  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
believe  the  leader  of  the  NDP  has  his  figures 
correct.  I  would  like  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
to  substantiate  that  the  average  income  for 
families  in  Ontario  is  around  $4,000  or 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  say? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  said  that  the  minister's  carry- 
ing charges  on  those  houses  are  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  exceeds  the  income  of 
many  families  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  wrong  with  the  minis- 
ter that  he  brings  in  this  type  of  housing 
programme? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order;  order  please.  Are 
there  any  further  questions? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St  George):  The  minis- 
ter can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
can't  answer  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  pertaining  to  the  reduction  of  the  sales  tax 
on  building  materials  and  the  answer  of  the 
minister.  How  does  he  gibe  his  answer  here 
today  with  the  statement  made  consistently 
by  his  national  leader,  Robert  Stanfield,  who 
has  been  urging  this  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  years? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Stanfield 
has  been  urging  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
announcements  or  statements  are  made  in  the 
federal  House  are  of  some  concern  to  us,  but 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  my  decision. 

Mr.  Roy:   This   government  started  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  are  concerned  about 
the  federal  government  in  power  right  now; 
and  I  hope  that  the  federal  government  will 
produce  more  mortgage  money,  this  is  where 
we  can  get  housing  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  minister  mean 
that  it  is  perhaps  his  irresponsibility? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  said  that  was  the  final 
supplementary.  It  is  developing  into  a  debate. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


RENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  put  another 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  What  is 
the  point  of  his  repeated  sabre  rattling  about 
rent  control,  if  he  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it?  What  does  he  mean  when  he 
says  rent  increases  are  unconscionable?  If  he 
believes  they  are  unconscionable,  why  doesn't 
he  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  frightened. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  he  is  simply  tele- 
graphing to  those  people  who  own  apartment 


facilities  now  that  they  had  better  get  their 
rents  up  before  he  does  do  something. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Why  wait 
for  spring;  do  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
what  news  media  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position has  been  Listening  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  the  minister  is  on 
every  broadcast  every  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  statement  is  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  attributing  to 
me,  .in  which  I  said  the  rent  increases  are 
unconscionable?  I  have  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Perish  the  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  said  rent  increases 
will  be  controlled  by  supply.  I  have  said  con- 
tinually that  the  federal  government  has  to 
assist  ourselves  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ments in  making  sure  we  have  a  supply.  I 
have  said  also  that  rent  controls,  as  we  have 
seen  them  at  work  in  other  jurisdictions,  are 
not  practical. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
because  I  think  this  is  an  important  matter: 
Perhaps  the  minister  has  been  incorrectly  re- 
ported and  the  minister  is  not  considering  it; 
that  is  he  has  not  and  he  will  not.  The  min- 
ister is  not  considering  any  form  of  rent  con- 
trol in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
in  this  House,  I  have  said  on  other  occasions, 
I  am  not  considering  rent  controls  as  the 
answer  to  our  housing  problem. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  How  about  as 
the  answer  to  high  rents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  also  said,  and  I 
think  maybe  that  is  what  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  refering  to,  I  have  also  said  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  investigate  cases  where 
there  may  have  been  some  higher  than  usual 
increases  in  rent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  can  the  minister  do 
about  them  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  might  be  sur- 
prised what  we  have  done  about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Bugger  all. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  If  he  does 
anything  we'll  be  surprised. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a 
Little  different  compared  with  the  opposition, 
we  take  some  action. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  obvious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Where  we  have  investi- 
gated certain  cases  we  have  found  that  some 
of  the  rent  increases  were  justifiable. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  other  cases  the  owner 
has  combined  with  the  tenant  to  have  a 
mutually  acceptable  rent  increase. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  other  cases,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  see  where  the  tenant  has, 
really,  been  crucified,  as  some  people  have 
said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Show  us  these  cases. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  are  these  cases? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Give  us  some  examples. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  a  lot  of  hogwash. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  with  a  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Could  the  minister  please  say,  if  he  rejects 
rent  control;  and  if  the  housing  he  is  putting 
on  the  market  is  for  families  earning  $16,000 
a  year;  and  since  there  has  been  no  family 
housing  built  by  OHC  in  my  riding  since 
1971,  what  he  is  doing  for  the  15,000  or  so 
families  in  Ottawa  Centre  and  people  in 
many  other  ridings- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber has  never  lived  in  his  riding,  how  does  he 
know?  He  has  been  living  on  Toronto  Island. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —in  similar  situations,  who 
have  family  .incomes  below  the  $11,000  a  year 
mark?  What  is  the  minister  doing  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
assure  members  of  this  House  and  the  hon. 
member  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
make  sure  that  Ottawa  and  the  area  which 
this  member  represents  is  represented  prop- 
erly in  the  future,  because  I  think— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Mac-Donald:  We  are  talking  about 
housing. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  what  Pierre  Benoit 
said  and  look  what  happened  to  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  get  upset  over 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  if  the  member 
has  had  a  problem  in  housing  since  the  time 
he  has  been  elected— he  has  been  here  for 
almost  three  years— surely  to  goodness  he 
could  have  brought  the  problem  to  the 
appropriate  minister,  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  he  is  minister  much  longer 
they  11  lose  every  seat  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Ottawa  Centre 
should  have  a  resident  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  Ottawa  has  a 
good  track  record  for  housing.  Ottawa  is 
one  of  the  places  where  we  have  very  good 
municipal  acceptance  of  the  fact  we  do  have 
to  have  housing  affordable  to  the  low-income 
people. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Earning  under  $16,000? 
Where  is  it? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  How  would  he  know, 
he's  not  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  And  we  have  built  hous- 
ing in  Ottawa  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
own  a  home. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  a  single  unit  in  my  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  built  housing  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  own  a  home  but 
can  rent  a  home. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  a  single  unit  has  he  built 
that  is  affordable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  would  appear  to  me  the 
government  has  not  built  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  built  a  lot  of 
them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  the  government  call 
an  election  last  night? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview 
with  a  final  supplementary  on  this  question. 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion for  the  minister:  Following  from  his  re- 
marks of  his  investigations  into  rent  levels, 
will  he  table  for  us  the  number  of  instances 
of  rent  that  he  has  investigated,  the  com- 
ments of  the  landlords,  the  comments  of  the 
tenants;  and  the  basis  on  which  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusions  he  enunciated  a  little 
earlier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
table  that.  That  is  confidential  information 
between  myself  and  the  people  involved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Because  it  doesn't  exist. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Because  it  doesn't  exist  and 
the  minister  is  a  sham. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  challenge  the  min- 
ister to  table  those  examples  where  landlords 
and  tenants  have  mutually  agreed  on  an 
acceptable  rent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy):  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  the  minister  should 
substantiate  his  statement  in  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  one  example. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  can't 
make  those  statements  and  then  say  he 
won't— on  a  point  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  minister  makes  a  blanket 
statement  and  we  ask  him  to  document  it, 
he  then  has  to  document  it  as  a  part  of 
his  answer. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   Or  withdraw  the  statement. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  What  rule  is 
that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  new  rule. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  a  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  point  of  view,  exactly! 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  minister 
may  answer  any  question  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We'll  have  to  have  a 
rule  about  those  things. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  a  further 
report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  sure  does  talk 
such  claptrap  in  this  House.  It's  unbelievable, 
absolutely  unbelievable! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  posing  a  question. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Minister  of  Housing 
is  up. 

Mr.  Martel:  Outdoor  housing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  has  a  point  there. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Now  that  the  minister 
has  said  that  he  has  put  his  total  offer  before 
the  civil  service  and  has  now  indicated 
specifically  what  amendments  are  being  con- 
sidered to  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act,  will  he  indicate  at  what 
status  the  negotiations  are?  Are  they  being 
carried  on?  Will  they  be  commenced  again 
on  Monday?  What  is  the  expectation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  this  morning  we  put 
certain  proposals,  as  outlined,  before  the 
CSAO.  We  hope  to  forward  to  their  offices 
today  a  further  draft  of  what  we  intend  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  Act.  We  will  make  an 
arrangement  to  hear  their  response. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Was  the  minister's  statement  made 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  last  Tuesday  I 
believe,  to  be  understood  as  the  finaj  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  government?  There  were 
phrases  in  it  that  would  indicate  that,  but 
is  he  prepared  to  continue  negotiations  on, 
let's  say  the  money  aspect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  made  it  very  clear.  I  said  (Management 
Board  had  placed  their  mandate  on  the  table 
with  the  CSAO. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  does  that  mean? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  total  financial 
mandate.  Within  that  mandate  we  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  refinements,  but  that  was 
where    the    negotiations    ceased. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  total  package? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  xMr. 
Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Crown  Employees  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  at  the 
same  time  to  make  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Act  to  give  civil  servants  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  political  process  in  On- 
tario? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  certainly  a  different  issue,  that  we  haven't 
discussed.  I  would  like  to  comment  further 
that  we  have  a  meeting  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  not  leave  that 
to  the  negotiators? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  a  civil  right.  They 
shouldn't  have  to  negotiate  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  dis- 
cussed with  the  CSAO  the  item  concerning 
the  right  of  the  CSAO  to  strike,  and  if  he  is 
going  to  have  that  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
discussed.  It  was  one  of  the  items  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  changing  the  Act 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions?  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  that  will 
probably  open  up  supplementaries  in  this 
field.  What  possible  reason  does  he  have  to 
take  superannuation  out  of  the  formal  bar- 
gaining process? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  Mr.  Speak 
hasn't   been    in;    we    are    just    retaining    our 
position. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  he  include  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  then  is  the  minister  so 
deliberately,  in  his  introduction  of  amend- 
ments, avoiding  those  items  which  he  knows 
to  be  central  to  the  position  of  the  CSAO? 
The  right,  for  instance,  to  have  a  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  selected  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board, 
rather  than  the  minister's  tribunal  which  he 
controls;  and  the  right  to  bargain  super- 
annuation, for  example?  He  knows  it  will 
founder  on  these  things;  why  does  he  de- 
liberately provoke  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well  we  don't  believe 
it  will,  but  we  negotiate  on  those  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


NAPANEE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  if  I  may,  or  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  Can  the  Minister  of 
Labour  explain  what  he  will  do  in  the  case 
of  Napanee  Industries,  which  closed  down  in 
July  of  1974?  The  employees  have  a  valid 
claim  for  vacation  pay  and  termination  pay, 
but  because  the  firm  is  insolvent  they  have 
received  neither,  and  have  no  hope  of  receiv- 
ing either,  despite  the  fact  that  vacation  pa\ 
supposedly  is  held  in  trust.  And  the  minis- 
ter's representative  writes:  "I  can  be  of  no 
assistance  whatsoever  to  you  in  this  matter." 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  if  thev  have 
depleted  the  trust  funds  that  tin  J  are  sup- 
posed to  hold  in  trust,  then  there  is  little  W 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  That  gets  back 
to  the  old  question  of  bankruptcy  again.  If 
there  are  assets  there,  I  think  tne  trust  funds 
would  have  the  first  claim  on  the  assets; 
that's  my  understanding. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Take  crim- 
inal proceedings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   What  about  proceedings 

under  the  Criminal  Code? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Wages  for  termination  pav  is 
one  thing,  but  how  many  instances  involving 
vacation  pay  which  was  to  lie  held  in  trust 
will  the  minister  allow  to  be  forfeit  before  he 
defends  the  workers  of  the  province  against 
the  behaviour  of  individual  corporations  which 
apparently  violated  the  law? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we've 
said  on  many  occasions,  the  bankruptcy  law, 
being  federal  law,  takes  over  as  soon  as  the 
company  becomes  insolvent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  for  vacation  pay  it  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That  doesn't  permit  us, 
at  that  time,  to  say  how  the  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy will  handle  these  various  claims. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  representations  does  the 
minister  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  It's  not  exactly  the 
same,  but  similar  to  the  case  where  some- 
body absconds  with  funds.  If  the  funds  aren't 
there  we  have  no  place  to  get  them  from. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  exactly  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Has  the  minister  ever  con- 
sidered reverting  to  a  system  used  in  years 
gone  by  where  the  employer  purchased  vaca- 
tion stamps  on  a  monthly  basis  for  employees 
and  they  were  cashable  at  any  chartered 
bank? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  that  was  in  effect  at  one  time;  and  I 
might  tell  the  House  there  are  a  fair  number 
of  employment  stamps  that  have  never  been 
redeemed. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  They  are  still  there 
and  are  available  for  redemption,  if  the  people 
who  hold  them  want  to  come  forward.  But 
it  didn't  work  that  well  either. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  guarantees  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  We  can  give  considera- 
tion to  reverting  to  it.  I  am  alarmed,  as  is  the 
opposition,  by  the  number  of  claims  that  are 
presently  coming  forward,  mainly  because  of 
the  economic  situation,  where  the  protection 
that  we  have  tried  to  give  the  worker  is  not 
being  effective.  Certainly  the  opposition  is 
pounding  this  home  with  me,  as  rightly  they 
should  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  minister's  predecessor 
and  his  predecessor  and  his  predecessor. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  not  so  sure  there 
have  been  that  many  cases  up  until  quite  re- 
cently. 


Mr.  Martel:  Throw  a  few  of  them  in  jail 
and  let  them  rot. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  We  have  suggested  to 
the  federal  government  they  should  cover  the 
matter  of  holiday  pay  and  some  of  these  other 
things  by  way  of  an  additional  levy  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund.  They  have 
the  machinery  and  are  in  the  business  now 
and  bankruptcy,  as  I  say,  is  by  the  BNA  Act 
clearly  their  responsibility. 

It  is  under  review  and  that's  all  I  can  say. 
I  don't  think  we  want  to  go  to  the  British 
Columbia  system.  I  still  feel  that  will  be  up- 
set if  it  is  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  new  question  or 
final  supplementary,  would  the  minister  look 
carefully  at  a  bill  that  I  am  introducing  to- 
day on  the  protection  of  wages  in  the  case 
of  receivership  or  bankruptcy.  It  ma)'  contain 
an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly will. 


HOUSING  SHORTAGES  IN 
GRIFFITH  MINE  AREA 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing: IS  there  anything  he  can  do  to  relieve 
the  extraordinary  housing  shortages  experi- 
enced by  the  small  northwestern  communities 
of  Ear  Falls  and  Red  Lake  as  a  result  of  the 
pressures  for  employment  at  the  Griffith  Mine 
and  the  Griffith  Mine  expansion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  de- 
termining what  we  can  do  for  northern  com- 
munities which  have  experienced  increased 
demands  for  housing  because  of  certain  indus- 
trial expansions.  There  are  other  communities 
which  are  under  our  investigation  at  the 
present  time.  I  haven't  got  an  answer  on  this 
particular  date  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
the  member  what  we  may  do  for  those  two 
communities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  could 
the  minister  also  raise  the  matter  of  water 
and  sewage  systems  for  those  communities, 
which  is  holding  up  development?  Since  we 
have  managed  to  find  $200  million  to  serve 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  perhaps  we  could  find 
a  few  thousand  to  serve  northwestern  Ontario. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I'll  look  into  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  might  add  another  community  that 
is  facing  the  same  pressures  is  Matachewan, 
and  we  are  acting  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  really  a  crisis  for  them. 


BELL  DIRECTORY  ASSISTANCE 
CHARGES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
Is  he  aware  that  his  director  of  the  provin- 
cial benefits  branch  sent  out  a  memo  to  dis- 
trict directors,  field  supervisors,  supervisors 
and  field  workers  dealing  with  directory  assis- 
tance charging  and  the  requests  for  infor- 
mation from  operators  at  Bell  Canada  which 
might  be  placed  by  handicapped  and  elderly 
persons  expressing  the  wish  to  find  exemp- 
tions for  those  persons.  In  the  process  of  the 
memorandum  it  was  indicated  that  applica- 
tions for  exemption  have  to  go  to  Bell 
Canada;  that  the  reason  for  the  application 
has  to  be  stipulated,  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
disability;  and  that  a  physician,  clergyman  or 
other  person  in  a  reputable  post  has  to  sign  it. 
Does  the  minister  think  it  appropriate  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  should  be  giving 
private  information  to  a  corporation  like  Bell 
Canada  about  those  who  are  handicapped  or 
elderly  for  the  purpose  of  such  exemptions 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn  t 
aware  of  that  directive;  I  will  certainly  look 
into  it  and  I  will  have  a  reply  for  the  hon. 
member  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  the  answer  to  a  question 
which  we  will  receive  now. 


GEORGIAN  COLLEGE 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me  a 
couple  of  questions.  One  was,  would  I  look 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  award- 
ing of  a  contract  to  Kemp  Bay  Developments 
Ltd.  for  the  construction  of  a  major  building 
at  Georgian  College's  Barrie  campus  at  a 
time  when  the  president  of  Kemp  Bay 
Developments,  Mr.  Horace  Pratt,  was* also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
Georgian  College? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  looked  into  this  and  I 
understand  that  in  early  1972,  Georgian  had 
to  acquire  additional  space.  They  were  in- 
terested in  acquiring  this  space  on  the  prop- 
erty opposite  the  main  campus,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  which  was  known  as  the 
Bell  farm  and  owned  by  Kemp  Bay  Develop- 
ments Ltd.  While  Mr.  Pratt  was  on  the 
board,  the  board  discussed  the  rental  of  this 
property  and  were  in  touch  with  us;  they 
were  advised  by  us  that  in  order  to  deal  with 
Kemp  Bay  Developments  Ltd.,  Mr.  Pratt 
should  leave  the  board. 

Mr.  Pratt  resigned  from  the  board  of 
governors  on  June  10,  1972.  Subsequently, 
on  Sept.  1,  a  contract  was  signed  by  the 
board  with  Kemp  Investments  for  the  rental 
of  the  property  and  the  building  which  was 
constructed— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Was  it  a  leaseback? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  -at  a  rate  of  $2.95  a 
square  foot,  excluding  municipal  taxes,  which 
works  out  to  $3.43  a  square  foot,  including 
taxes,  for  a  10-year  period.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
not  a  member  of  the  board  when  the  contract 
was  signed  or  in  the  final  months  when  nego- 
tiations were  completed. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  also  asked 
me  to  look  into  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bootle, 
who  was  the  dean  of  health  sciences  at  the 
Orillia  campus  of  Georgian  College.  I  indi- 
cated on  Tuesday  that  I  understood  it  was  an 
internal  matter,  and  it  is.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Bootle  resigned  because  he  felt  the 
financial  strictures  which  the  board  was  en- 
forcing on  the  whole  college  operation  were 
too  severe  and  that  he  couldn't  work  within 
them.  I  am  told  he  did  an  excellent  job  when 
he  was  with  the  board,  and  it  was  strictly  a 
disagreement  on  college  policy  which  led  him 
to  resign. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Was 
the  minister  made  aware  during  his  investi- 
gation of  the  feeling,  at  least  of  those  who 
are  active  at  the  teaching  level  and  the 
organizational  level,  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittees established  across  the  community, 
particularly  in  the  allied  health  services  and 
more  particularly  nursing  education,  had  been 
ignored  bv  the  administration  of  the  college 
and  that  it  is  Mr.  Bootle's  feeling  there  ought 
to  be  a  thorough  investigation  into  those 
administrative  practices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  original  advisory  committee 
set  up  at  the  time  the  Orillia  campus  was 
formed  was  set  up  on  the  same  basis  as 
advisory  committees  on  other  satellite  cam- 
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puses.  When  the  college  decided  to  put  its 
main  effort  in  the  allied  health  service  train- 
ing field  in  Orillia,  the  college  board  decided 
—and  I  can  see  why  they  would— to  restructure 
the  board  to  have  it  deal  more  with  allied 
health  sciences  and  less  with  the  whole  college 
programme. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary, 
if  I  could  just  finish  on  this.  In  the  minister's 
investigation,  was  he  made  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  members  of  the  staff,  and 
others  in  the  community,  that  the  architects 
who  had  the  contract  for  the  very  important 
and  expensive  development  of  buildings  there 
were  themselves  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Kemp  Bay  Developments  Ltd.  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  family  compact  asso- 
ciated with  the  decisions  for  the  expansion  of 
the  whole  of  the  Georgian  College  leading  to, 
let's  say,  a  depreciation  or  an  eroding  of  the 
confidence  in  the  board  in  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  not  aware  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the  office  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  called  the  min- 
istry to  get  details  on  the  construction  that 
was  being  done  at  Georgian  College  and  the 
architects  that  have  done  the  work,  and  I 
understand  that  information  has  been  sent  to 
him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  not  the  information 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  members  of  the  board 
of  Kemp  Construction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  wasn't  aware  of  that,  but 
I  understand  the  way  the  board  selects  its 
architects— architects  apparently  by  their  own 
code  are  not  allowed  to  solicit  business— is  that 
it  inquires  of  architects  in  the  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  most  cases  it  has  found  four  or  five 
who  were  competent  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
which  the  board  wanted.  It  has  received  sub- 
missions from  those  firms  and  then  decided, 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  submissions,  which 
firm  it  would  employ. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  minis- 
ter: Can  the  minister  assure  me  that  the  pro- 
grammes that  are  relative  to  the  ancillary 
health  services  which  were  instituted  by  Mr. 
Bootle  at  the  Orillia  campus  of  Georgian  Col- 
lege will  continue  uninterrupted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  college  has  confirmed  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker: -A  final  supplementary  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  administrative  problems,  such  as 
those  occurring  at  Georgian  College,  that  con- 
tinue to  beset  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  in  the  province,  would  the  minis- 
ter be  willing  to  establish  a  committee  of 
sorts,  an  independent  committee,  to  review 
the  administrative  practices  of  the  various  col- 
leges across  the  province?  Further  to  that, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Council  of 
Regents  to  provide  the  proper  kind  of 
direction  to  the  colleges,  would  he  be  willing 
to  abolish  the  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  the 
last  part  of  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  a  question? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  also  be 
willing  to  abolish  the  Council  of  Regents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  answer  that  very 
simply:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East  with  a  new  question. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 
IN  OTTAWA  AREA 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  When  he  answered  my 
question  of  Nov.  26  on  Friday,  Nov.  29,  deal- 
ing with  the  purchase  of  property  by  Ontario 
Housing  from  Assaly  for  $273,000,  why  didn't 
he  advise  the  House  that  Ontario  Housing  had 
been  offered  this  property  back  in  1970  and 
1971  for  the  price  of  $35,000?  Why  did  the 
minister  not  tell  us  that  he  had  information 
on  his  file-No.  PI 004,  general  file?  Why 
didn't  he  give  us  that  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  to  hide  about  that.  If  we  were 
offered  the  property,  obviously  we  didn't  need 
it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  minister  advise  us, 
pertaining  to  his  answer  again,  was  he  aware 
that  at  the  time  that  Assaly  put  an  option 
on  the  property  in  July  1971,  that  the  in- 
formation about  the  property  being  up  for 
sale  and  that  Ontario  Housing  was  interested 
in  the  property  had  been  given  to  the 
Ottawa  Board  of  Education,  and  that  Tom 
Assaly,  the  president  of  that  corporation, 
was  a  trustee  on  the  board  of  education  and 
that  he'd  heard  about  this  information? 
Was  the  minister  aware   of  that  conflict  of 
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interest;  and  if  he  was,  why  didn't  he  advise 
us  of  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  advised 
the  House  of  all  the  relevant  details  in  regard 
to  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  his  opinion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  As  to  what  position  Mr. 
Assaly  had  at  that  time,  or  what  he  has  at 
the  present  time,  I  don't  think  it  is  relevant 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  short 
supplementary  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  running  short  of 
time.  The  hon.  member  might  pursue  this 
later.  The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  meeting  that  took 
place  last  night  at  the  SIU  hall  on  King  St.? 
Is  he  aware  that  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Roy 
Willis  announced  that  the  SIU  was  passing  a 
new  bylaw  which  would  make  it  an  offence 
for  any  member  of  the  SIU  to  give  informa- 
tion about  the  SIU  to  any  outside  person? 
And  what  is  he  going  to  do  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  members  of  the  SIU? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Guns  for  them  all. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  no;  and 
to  the  second  question,  no.  Until  such  time 
as  I'm  appraised  of  the  information,  I  would 
have  no  further  comment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  Attorney  General 
not  have  some  contact  within  the  SIU  to 
keep  track  of  what's  going  on  down  there? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  answer  is  no. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  the  civil 
liberties? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  federal  government 
is  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
the  answer  to  a  question. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  19  last,  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  announced 
the  Minister  of  Housing,  but  I  also  know 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  has  the  answer  to 
a  question,  if  he  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Oh  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thought  you  had  requested  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  doesn't  matter  which  one 
is  first.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  then. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  start  again. 

On  Nov.  19  last,  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  asked  me  a  question  with 
respect  to  our  position  on  the  land  specula- 
tion tax  rate,  bearing  in  mind  the  federal 
government's  intransigent  position  on  this 
matter. 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  whether  our  land 
speculation  tax  is  deductible  for  federal  tax 
purposes.  Through  recent  federal  public 
statements  and  a  telephone  conversation  I 
have  had  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
hon.  John  Turner,  and  now  confirmed  by 
letter,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  federal 
government  does  not  intend  to  allow  such 
a  deduction  in  computing  federal  taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  was  told 
that  last  spring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  still  believe  that  On- 
tario is  on  firm  legal  ground  in  its  case 
for  deductibility. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  won't  chal- 
lenge him  in  the  courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  For  very  pragmatic 
reasons,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed with  litigation.  If  we  were  successful, 
and  I  believe  that  we  would  be— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Remember,  the  minister  took 
his  shoe  off  and  banged  it  on  the  desk  and 
said  he  would  challenge  them  in  the  courts 
—and  left  for  the  Middle  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  The  federal  government 
could  simply  amend  the  federal  tax  statutes 
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to  effectively  reverse  the  court's  decision  to 
disallow  the  tax  as  a  deductible  item. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  might  add,  they  have  in- 
dicated that  this  is  precisely  what  they  would 
do.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  an  alter- 
native solution  had  to  be  found.  Accord- 
ingly, and  in  keeping  with  our  undertaking 
expressed  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  that 
the  speculation  tax,  when  taken  together 
with  income  and  capital  gains  taxes,  would 
not  be  confiscatory,  I  will  be  introducing  to- 
day appropriate  amendments  to  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
tax  to  20  per  cent  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  refunds  at  the  rate  of 
seven  per  cent. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  land  specula- 
tion tax  that,  coupled  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's position  of  non-deductibility,  will 
result  in  the  highest  rate  of  combined  taxes 
paid  by  individuals  remaining  at  the  figure 
of  81  per  cent  shown  in  the  example  con- 
tained in  the  Treasurer's  budget  statement 
of  last  April  9. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General. 

Without  downgrading  the  importance  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  SIU  and  various 
politicians,  is  the  minister  not  concerned, 
and  has  he  ordered  an  investigation  into  how 
the  member  for  High  Park  came  into  this 
kind  of  information,  for  example  the  tapes 
that  I  understand  are  confidential  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Here  we  go. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  trying  to  confuse  it 
—he  and  Munro. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  have  some  concern  about  that. 
I  have  asked  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
and  the  group  that  are  investigating  the  SIU 
to  see  if  they  can  ascertain  that  information. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Investigate  the  member  for 
High  Park? 

Mr.    Roy:    Is   the   member  for   High  Park 

going  to  take  a  lie  detector  test? 


Mr.   Lewis:   The  member  didn't  have  the 
guts  to  say  it  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


HAMILTON  HARBOUR  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. 

Can  the  Attorney  General  tell  the  House 
whether  the  inquiries  into  the  Hamilton 
harbour  episode,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
hearing  at  the  present  moment  of  one 
Kenneth  Elliott,  have  been  completed;  and 
whether  there  are  other  charges  pending  as 
a  result  of  the  information  made  available  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  member  will  understand  if  I 
say  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  share  much  in- 
formation with  respect  to  that  at  the  moment. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  as  he  knows,  some 
charges  have  been  laid,  or  rather  each 
charge  laid  has  been  processed  and  that  mat- 
ter has  now  been  put  over  to  another  court. 
Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  stage 
that  we  are  watching  those  particular  pro- 
ceedings with  some  interest  in  light  of  the 
general  investigation  that  was  part  of  the 
preliminary  work  prior  to  the  laying  of  that 
one  particular  charge. 

Mr.   Deans:   A  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Are  there  other  charges  pend- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  information  made  avail- 
able at  the  preliminary  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  as  of  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing with  an  answer  to  this  question. 


FUNDING  OF  OHAP 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  asked  on 

Nov.  26: 

Am  I  right,  in  looking  at  Ontario 
finances  for  Oct.  31,  1974,  that  the  allo- 
cation projected  for  OHAP  has  been  re- 
duced from  $15  million  to  $8  million? 

OHAP  funding  has  been  reallocated,  not  re- 
duced; $4.5  million  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  for  the 
central  York-Durham  servicing  scheme. 
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In  this  connection,  members  will  note  that 
water  treatment  and  pollution  control  facili- 
ties—the first  item  in  table  5  of  Ontario 
finances— has  been  increased  by  this  amount. 
That's  the  sort  of  project  we  want  to  assist 
in  order  to  bring  housing  on  stream.  We 
expect  20,000  additional  units  in  the  next 
three  years  alone. 

A  total  of  $2.45  million  has  been  shifted 
to  transfer  payments  and  consequently  no 
longer  appears  under  the  heading  of  non- 
budgetary  disbursements  and  charges.  This 
includes  $1.65  million  for  housing  incentive 
grants  and  $800,000  for  housing  study  grants. 

,These  funds  appear  under  the  Ministry  of 
Housing's  total  for  budgetary  expenditures, 
Table  3  in  "Ontario  Finances."  So  the  $7 
million  difference  reflects  only  a  reallocation 
within  our  OHAP  programme  objectives  and 
not  a  reduction. 

Resources  allocated  to  OHAP  are  now  as 
follows:  Administration  $500,000,  a  budgetary 
expenditure;  Housing  Action  fund  including 
housing  incentive  grants  $6  million,  a  bud- 
getary expenditure;  housing  study  grants 
$800,000,  a  budgetary  expenditure;  infra- 
structure loans  $8  million,  non-budgetary 
disbursements  and  charges.  The  total  is  $15.3 
million. 

If  one  adds  this  to  the  $4.5  million  for 
funds  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment, the  total  is  $19.8  million— the  same 
total  that  appeared  in  our  1974-1975  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  tne  En- 
vironment. Since  the  ministry's  solid  waste 
task  force  report  is  complete,  when  will  he 
table  that  report? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Shortly. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  the  next  week? 

An  hon.  member:  Or  the  next? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shortly,  if  not  sooner. 

An  hon.  member:   Before  the  end  of  the 

session. 

An  hon.  member:  Along  with  the  model 
noise  bylaw. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Hopefully  very  soon. 
Mr.  Gaunt:  Oh,  hopefully. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  A  short  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  hesitate  after  that.  Anyway,  is 
the  minister  considering  any  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  as  outlined  in  the  report 
having  to  do  with  disposable  packaging  and 
the  problems  which  it  creates  in  the  environ- 
ment? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  will  be  making  some 
comments  at  the  time  I  table  the  report. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  is  learning  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 


INQUIRY  INTO  DUMP  TRUCK 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. In  view  of  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Ontario  Truckers  Association  calling 
for  a  public  inquiry  into  the  dump  truck 
industry,  thus  backing  up  the  request  of  the 
aggregate  haulers  last  spring  during  the  time 
of  the  demonstration  here,  is  the  minister 
seriously  considering  now  an  inquiry  into  the 
dump  truck  industry  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  par- 
ticular subject  is  being  considered  in  the 
ministry  at  the  present  time.  We're  looking  at 
what  possibilities  there  are.  I  can't  say  any- 
thing further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  HIGHWAY  401 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  construction  opposite  the  international 
airport  on  Highway  401,  when  it  reduces  the 
traffic  to  one  lane  as  it  did  this  morning,  ties 
up  the  traffic  for  at  least  10  miles  along  the 
401,  so  that  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to  get 
through? 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  darned  near 
missed  caucus. 

Mr.  Good:  Would  the  minister  instruct  the 
construction  company  to  post  signs  at  the 
Highway  10  and  Dixie  intersections  warning 
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that  there  is  construction  ahead  so  that  people 
could  use  alternate  routes,  if  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Good:  It  happens  daily. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  happened  to  me  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Roy:  One  couldn't  make  it  through 
without  the  blue  machine. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  goes  under  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  we  can  facilitate  the 
movement  of  traffic  by  signs,  then  of  course 
we  can  do  that. 

I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed  that  com- 
ment but  it  probably  wasn't  very  appropriate 
anyway. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Good:  Will  the  minister  do  something 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes. 

Mr.  Good:  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

STARRATT-OLSEN  POWER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy.  Has  his  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier),  been  in 
contact  with  him  since  I  raised  the  question 
on  Tuesday  about  the  cutting  off  of  power  to 
the  township  of  Starr att-Olsen  today?  Why 
has  Ontario  Hydro  not  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  power  line  to  Starratt-Olsen 
for  the  past  year  when  the  Madsen  Company 
has  offered  it  to  Ontario  Hydro  for  $1? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  answer- 
ing the  last  part  first,  some  things  are  not 
worth  $1. 

Mr.  Roy:  Specify. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  he  has  been  in 
touch  with  me  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
I  saw  a  memorandum  this  morning  such  that 
I  thought  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
had  the  matter  very  much  in  hand. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  saying  that  it 
is  not  worth  $1  to  this  government  to  keep 
power  going  to  the  pump  at  Starratt-Olsen  so 


the   homes    and   the    water   supply   will   not 
freeze  up  over  the  winter? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Deans:  Exacdy  what  did  the  minister 

say? 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  are  25  families  involved. 
These  aren't  farmers  in  Kent  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  company  has 
certain  obligations,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they  should  be  let  off  the  hook  for  $1.  The 
people  over  there  are  such  friends  of  business 
that  they  want  to  let  everybody  off  the  hook 
for  a  dollar.  We  just  don't  do  business  that 
way  over  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  tried  to  find  a  tax  exemp- 
tion but  we  couldn't  locate  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. Is  the  minister  planning  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  task  force  on 
industrial  training  which  says  it  should  be 
carried  out  in  industry  and  on  the  job  rather 
than  in  our  secondary  schools  and  community 
colleges  and  that  the  employers  be  paid  by 
the  government  to  carry  out  these  studies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  I 
heard  the  hon.  member's  question.  If  he  was 
referring  to  the  task  force  that  reported  last 
fall,  we  have  indicated  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  various  interests  which  are  in- 
volved that  we  wanted  their  comments.  We 
asked  them  originally  to  let  us  have  them  by 
the  end  of  November.  There  were  a  number 
who  asked  for  further  time  and  we  now  hope 
to  have  all  the  comments  in  by  the  end  of 
this  month  and  to  collate  and  study  them. 
I  will  probably  have  some  comments  some- 
time in  the  new  year  once  this  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Spence:  Is  the  minister  aware  there  is 
a  severe  shortage  of  skilled  personnel  in  the 
rural  areas,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers 
and  plumbers,  and  is  his  department  doing 
anything  to  correct  this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  there  are  shortages  of  a  number  of 
skills  in  pretty  well  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Recognizing  that  there  is 
still  some  rather  serious  allegations  being 
made  in  Hamilton  about  the  operation  of 
nursing  homes,  in  spite  of  the  letter  the 
minister  sent  to  me,  and  in  spite  of  his  com- 
munication with  the  chairman  of  the  regional 
council,  would  the  minister  please  go  into 
Hamilton  and  speak  to  the  people  who  are 
making  the  allegations  in  order  that  all  nurs- 
ing homes  not  be  painted  with  the  same 
black  brush? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  necessarily  go  personally 
but  I  would  be  pleased  to  ask  my  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  do  that  since  he  is  look- 
ing after  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  arrange 
that  he  should  meet  with  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  see  whether 
an  arrangement  couldn't  be  made  whereby 
thev  might  do  additional  inspections  over 
and  above  those  being  done  by  the  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  present  in- 
spection requirements  are  that  they  be  done 
by  our  ministry.  We'll  be  glad  to  get  advice 
from  him,  but  I  am  afraid  the  inspections 
would  be  done  by  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron. 


EGG  SUPPLY 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  What  kind  of  games 
are  we  playing  in  the  egg  business  in  On- 
tario? Why  is  there  a  short  supply  of  eggs 
at  the  present  time  when  a  week  or  so  ago 
there  was  such  a  surplus  that  the  farmers 
were  taking  a  16%  cent  a  dozen  loss  on  the 
eggs?  And  why  are  we  trying  to  get  per- 
mission to  import  eggs  from  the  States  when 
surely  there  must  be  eggs  in  the  other  prov- 
inces across  Canada? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  to 
take  the  question  as  notice.  I  haven't  any 
idea. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 


BENEFITS  TO  AUTO  ACCIDENT 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  come  the  minister  has  egg 
on  his  face? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  Will  the  minister  investigate 
why  those  injured  in  auto  accidents  are 
having  such  difficulty  in  getting  weekly 
benefits  paid  to  them  and  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  legal  people  acting  on  behalf 
of  those  injured  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  hon.  member  has  any  instances  in  mind 
I  would  be  more  than  pleased,  if  not  obli- 
gated, to  look  into  them.  As  the  member 
knows,  under  the  plan  which  has  been  in 
effect,  I  believe,  for  nearly  three  years,  one 
is  entitled  to  medical  payments  during  the 
period  of  disability  arising  out  of  the  acci- 
dent and  that  liability  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  insurer  of  that  particular  victim.  If  that 
is  the  situation  to  which  the  hon.  member 
alludes,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  look 
into  it,  if  he  will  give  me  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  will  do  that.  Would 
the  minister  look  into  the  cases  of  a  young 
man  whose  wife  and  daughter  were  killed 
in  October- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
could   give  the  information   to  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Just  send 
him  a  note. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  presented  the  auditor's 
report  of  the  public  service  superannuation 
fund  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1974,  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1974. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  from  the  standing  ad- 
ministration of  justice  committee,  presented 
the  committee's  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 
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Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land 
Transfer  Tax  Act,  1974. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  it  be 
allowed  to  sit  concurrently  with  the  House, 
commencing  Monday,  Dec.  9,  1974,  to  con- 
sider Bill  55,  An  Act  to  prohibit  unfair 
Practices  in  Sales  to  Consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  In- 
dustrial Safety  Act,   1971. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  minister  taking  over 
mining? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
repeals  the  Loggers'  Safety  Act  and  makes  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act,  1971,  applicable  to  log- 
ging operations. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  not  to  mining? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  On  April  1,  1972,  re- 
sponsibility for  loggers'  safety  was  transferred 
from  the  then  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Forests 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  Act  was  assigned  to 
the  industrial  safety  branch  and  its  inspectors 
have  been  administering  the  Loggers'  Safety 
Act  in  conjunction  with  their  other  duties 
under  the  Industrial  Safety  Act. 

By  incorporating  logging  operations  into  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act  we  will  ensure  that  there 
are  safety  standards  which  are  compatible  as 
between  logging  and  other  types  of  industrial 
activities.  This  ds  particularly  desirable  in  re- 
spect of  those  employers  of  sawmills  and 
paper  mills  which  already  are  covered  by  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act  in  respect  to  operations 
other  than  that  of  logging. 

The  substance  of  the  amendments  contained 
in  this  bill  has  been  fully  discussed  with  and 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  Labour  Safety 
Council,  representative  of  management  and 
labour. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  includes  a  number  of  minor  amendments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Age  before  beauty,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Business 
of  selling  and  dealing  in  Travel  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments regarding  this  bill  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Solicitor  General. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fire  Depart- 
ments Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment provides  the  Statutory  Powers  Proced- 
ure Act  will  not  apply  to  arbitration  proceed- 
ings under  the  Fire  Departments  Act. 


POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Police  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  fellow's  name  is 
Meen;  Meghen  is  another  friend  of  the  Solici- 
tor General's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  be  mean  to  Meen. 

Mr.  Roy:  What's  that  going  to  do,  take  the 
judges  off  police  commissions?  No? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  a  radical  step  to 
take. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  too  radical. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  assistance  to  immediate  dependents 
of  members  of  the  OPP  who  die  in  the  course 

of  duty. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act  1974,  No.  2. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  entitled  the  Retreat 
from  Moscow  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  John  Turner's  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  John  Turner's  bill!  The  minister 
has  to  blame  it  on  somebody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated during  the  question  period,  this  bill  re- 
duces the  rate  of  land  speculation  tax  pro- 
vided for  .in  subsection  1  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  from  50  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  and 
makes  the  reduction  effective  April  9  last,  the 
date  on  which  the  Act  itself  took  effect. 

Provision  is  also  made  to  refund  any  tax 
paid  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  and 
to  pay  interest  at  seven  per  cent  on  the 
refunds. 

In    addition,   section    6   of  the   Act   which 

deals- 
Mr.  Roy:  Seven  per  cent?  Do  we  get  seven 

per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  —with  artificial  reductions 
of  tax  is  to  be  altered  to  make  that  section 
applicable  to  artificial  or  undue  reductions  of 
the  proceeds  of  disposition.  This  will  prevent 
the  avoidance  of  tax  imposed— 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  we  get  seven  per  cent? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  —by  subsection  2  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act. 


CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act  1972. 

Motion  agred  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Roy:  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
listen  to  the  opposition? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  already  done  that  once 
this  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  tells  me  he's  got  more 
money  than  he  has— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  must  be  in  the  last 
week  of  the  session;  12  new  bills  in  one  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  knew  somebody  would 
say  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Good  advice  and  it  was  free 
advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly, 
this  bill  provides  the  tax  imposed  under  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act  1974  will  not  be 
deductible  in  computing  the  income  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  Roy:  Has  the  minister  fired  the  people 
who  gave  him  advice? 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  second  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


PROTECTION  OF  WAGES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY  OR  RECEIVERSHIP 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Protection 
of  Wages  in  Bankruptcy  or  Receivership. 

Motion    agreed    to;    first    reading    of    the 

bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  guess, 
this  bill  simply  gives  employees  priority  over 
all  other  creditors,  including  the  Crown  in 
right  of  Ontario,  for  all  arrears  of  wages  when 
an  employer  goes  into  bankruptcy  or  receiver- 
ship. It  sets  up  the  administrative  apparatus 
and  encompasses  termination  pay,  since  ter- 
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mination  pay  is  part  of  the  definition  of  wages 
in  the  Employment  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


CONDOMINIUM  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Con- 
dominium Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  I  would  like 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  on  recent  occasions, 
to  thank  the  minister  for  presenting  further 
amendments  to  us  before  discussing  this  and 
other  bills  on  second  reading.  I  find  that 
this  is  most  helpful  and  most  acceptable. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  should  talk 
to  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Meen). 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  It's  a 
very  cosy  relationship  those  two  parties  have. 

An  hon.  member:  Constructive  criticism  is 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
I  believe  the  minister  was  absent  and  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Welch),  who  at  that  time  stated  very  briefly 
that  this  is  a  major  attempt  to  deal  with 
existing  problems  in  condominiums.  I  feel 
that  this  is,  of  course,  a  definite  admission 
that  the  legislation  is  unsatisfactory  and  I 
think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  legis- 
lation is  still  a  new  dimension  to  home 
ownership. 

Originally,  it  was  hoped  to  provide  owner- 
ship for  every  income  level,  be  it  for  con- 
venience, for  security,  inexpensive  housing, 
pride  of  ownership  or  the  inability  of  the 
person  to  perform  the  general  maintenance 
that  is  required  for  home  ownership.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  party  we  are  pleased  that 
the  government  has  brought  forward  this 
amending  legislation  to  the  Condominium 
Act.  However,  this  bill  falls  considerably  short 
of  what  is  required  to  relieve  the  serious 
situations  that  have  arisen  in  condominium 
developments  because  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  Act. 

We,  in  this  party,  as  I  have  intimated, 
will  support  Bill  118  in  principle,  because 
in  our  opinion  it  represents  another  short 
step  forward.  However,  we  will  be  proposing 
amendments  that  we  most  seriously  urge 
the  minister  to  consider. 

Many  of  the  members  in  our  caucus  have 
been    approached    by    numerous    individuals 


and  owner  associations  over  the  past  year. 
They  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  their  build- 
ings because  of  the  present  legislation,  and 
because  this  legislation  is  entirely  deficient 
in  many  respects. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  after  all  this  time  the  government  has 
not  brought  forward  a  comprehensive  bill  so 
that  the  real  solutions  can  be  developed  for 
the  very  real  problems  that  today  beset  the 
residents  of  condominiums.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  government  is  unaware  of  these 
problems,  it  has  chosen  to  do  very  little  and 
the  result,  of  course,  is  this  inept  bill. 

I  will  give  as  examples:  What  about  the 
multi-landlord  buildings  where  residents' 
meetings  are  frequently  postponed  for  lack 
of  a  quorum?  Or  what  about  the  right  of  a 
mortgagee  through  his  vote,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  control  the  calling  of  residents' 
meetings?  Or  what  about  the  facilities  with- 
held from  the  common  elements  that  remain 
within  the  control  of  the  developer  for  which 
a  fee  is  charged?  Also,  what  about  the  prob- 
lem that's  faced  by  a  prospective  buyer  in 
obtaining  financial  information  about  the  con- 
dominium building  in  which  he  is  considering 
purchasing  a  unit? 

So,  as  a  first  step  toward  finding  workable 
solutions,  I  would  propose  that  the  post  of 
registrar  of  condominiums  be  established.  In 
many  regions  this  post  would  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  land  registrar,  but  in  large 
urban  areas  an  additional  person  would  be 
required. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  central  location  be  provided 
where  all  the  facts  and  documents  pertaining 
to  condominium  developments  can  be  filed 
and  available  to  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  condominiums;  the  residents,  whether  they 
are  owner  or  tenant;  and  prospective  owners 
or  tenants.  The  present  system  is  entirely  un- 
satisfactory. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the 
financial  statements.  It's  clear  that  an  annual 
financial  statement  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a 
prospective  owner  any  clear  picture  of  the 
financial  status  of  a  building.  And  I  think 
more  is  required. 

Consequently,  I  would  propose  that  a 
quarterly  statement  should  be  filed  with  this 
registrar.  This  would  allow  a  prospective 
buyer  or  tenant  the  opportunity  to  know  in 
some  detail  the  financial  status  of  the  build- 
ing. 

There  would  be  other  duties,  I  believe,  that 
the  registrar  of  condominiums  would  be  re- 
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sponsible  for;  and  I  will  just  outline  this  very 
briefly.  I  would  say  one  would  be  to  keep  a 
registry  containing  the  particulars  of  all  trans- 
actions pertaining  to  the  condominium  build- 
ings. These  would  include  all  titles,  declara- 
tions, plans,  financial  statements,  deeds, 
covenants,  performance  bonds,  warranties  and 
leases.  It  would  also  be  his  duty  to  administer 
the  trust  funds  as  referred  to  in  section 
24(c)(1),  to  make  these  available  to  the  pros- 
pective purchaser,  or  any  or  all  records  on 
file  in  the  registry  pertaining  to  a  particular 
condominium  building.  It  would  also  be  his 
responsibility  to  retain  title  documents  to  all 
lands  connected  in  any  way  with  condomin- 
iums, and  to  maintain,  of  course,  the  con- 
dominium corporations  index  and  the  con- 
dominium register. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
included  performance  bonds  as  part  of  the 
records  to  be  kept  by  the  registrar.  Why,  in 
practice,  have  developers  of  condominiums 
been  exempt  from  the  need  to  post  perform- 
ance bonds?  This  is  a  situation  that  must  be 
clarified.  Condominium  owners  have  been 
faced  with  serious  deficiencies  in  their  build- 
ings where  they  are  virtually  helpless  to  effect 
remedies.  Performance  bonds  are  a  logical 
way  to  relieve  this  situation. 

Now,  in  respect  to  leases,  a  prospective 
buyer  would  know  the  proportion  of  rented 
accommodations  in  any  building.  In  other 
words,  a  prospective  buyer  would  have  some 
chance  or  getting  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  is 
getting  himself  into. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  situations  where 
a  number  of  units  are  owned  by  one  landlord 
within  a  condominium  project.  I  notice  the 
government  has  attempted:  to  control  this 
situation  by  limiting  the  period  of  rental  of 
units  to  four  years  and  by  requiring  from  the 
lessee  an  option  to  purchase  or  an  agreement 
to  purchase. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  sale  of  units 
should  be  limited  to  one  per  owner,  except  in 
the  rare  instance  where  a  prospective  buyer 
wishes  to  purchase  two  units  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  one  larger  single-family  dwelling. 
I  believe  that  instead  of  controlling  the  lengtn 
of  time  a  rental  situation  is  allowed  to  extend, 
we  should  rigidly  control  the  number  of  units 
a  single  owner  should  be  allowed  to  own. 
Our  position  is  that  the  principle  of  one 
owner,  one  unit,  one  vote,  should  be  clearly 
established. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  owner  might  wish 
to  rent  his  unit  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to  this 
where  the  owner's  responsibility  for  his  tenant 
is  clearly  spelled  out.  I  would  therefore  ask 


that  the  minister  consider  an  amendment  to 
section  12  of  the  Act  requiring  that  the 
owner  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
lessee  or  occupant  not  make  demands  on  the 
common  elements  greater  than  the  privileges 
accorded  each  owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  party  believe  that 
a  thorough  review  of  the  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  I  know  many  members,  particularly 
in  this  caucus,  look  forward  to  the  examina- 
tion of  this  bill  when  it  goes  to  standing 
committee.  I  hope  that  the  minister  will  see 
that  it  goes  to  standing  committee  because, 
looking  over  statistics  compiled  regarding  the 
legislative  process,  I  note  that  only  seven  of 
the  246  bills  went  to  standing  committee  in 
1973,  and  out  of  the  seven  bills  going  to 
committee,  six  were  amended,  which  shows 
that  members  and  the  public  have  more  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
draw  to  your  attention  a  recent  process 
report  where  an  owner  of  a  condominium 
stated— and  I  quote  from  the  Star  of  Nov. 
11,  1974.  He  said: 

Condominium  living  began  as  a  fine 
social  concept,  but  it  has  been  botched 
by  the  provincial  government.  They  wrote 
the  law  to  protect  the  developers,  not  the 
purchasers. 

I  hope  that  when  this  gets  to  standing  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this 
House  and  members  of  the  public  will  have 
much  more  opportunity  to  present  worth- 
while amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  too  wish  to  state  to  the  minister 
that  we  would  very  much  prefer  that  the 
matter  go  out  to  committee  from  the  House 
when  the  opportunity  arises.  The  minister 
may  have  reservations  about  that— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale).  He  nodded 
his  head  and  said  yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  says  yes?  Fine. 

The  minister  will  remember  that  when  his 
famous  bill,  Bill  184,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Condominium  Act,  came  before  the  House 
last  spring,  we  took  it  to  committee.  The 
committee  hearings  were  as  much  of  an  eye- 
opener  to  the  minister,  I  am  sure,  as  to  any- 
one else;  and,  as  a  result  we  did  not  proceed 
with  that  bill  as  it  came  before  us,  but  placed 
everything  under  suspension  until  the  new 
creature    arrived,    having    been    given    birth 
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rather  prematurely,  or  only  five  or  six  months 
after  the  other  child  was  aborted. 

The  one  before  us  today  is  an  improvement, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  what  is  even  remotely 
desirable  in  the  area  of  condominium  law.  It 
corrects  four  or  five  major  areas  which  were 
brought  to  our  attention  at  that  time  and 
which  I  will  review  shortly,  but  in  a  vast 
diversity  of  contexts  the  legislation  does  not 
even  make  nodding  acquaintance  to  the  major 
problems  facing  condominium  dwellers  and 
facing  municipalities  in  the  province. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  peruse  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing 
indeed,  proceeding  from  the  borough  of 
Etobicoke  called,  A  Special  Committee  on 
Housing  Report,"  on  problems  of  existing 
condominiums  in  the  borough,  the  south  end 
of  which  I  happen  to  represent.  Proceeding 
up  through  the  full  borough,  there  are  three 
different  ridings,  partially  at  least,  included 
in  that  particular  borough.  A  man  who  re- 
cently lost  his  seat,  Stockwell,  the  controller 
there,  launched  into  these  hearings  a  very 
considerable  time  ago  and  produced  two  re- 
ports, the  basic  one  statistically  set  up  and 
the  second  one  coming  to  conclusions. 

Reading  through  this  fairly  magnificent  re- 
port, I  suppose  that  there  are  at  least  125 
various  recommendations  embodied  herein, 
which  that  borough,  and  I'm  sure  others  with 
condominiums  in  them,  find  equally  demand- 
ing. Out  of  125  recommendations,  only  10  or 
12  are  encompassed  within  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today,  albeit 
some  of  the  ones  which  we  have  before  us  are 
of  importance,  and  it  is  well  to  move  the  bill 
forward. 

At  the  same  time,  it  puzzles  me  as  to  why, 
having  done  major  work  supposedly  to  pre- 
pare for  that  earlier  bill  which  came  before 
us  last  week,  and  then  seeing  what  the  weight 
of  grievances  was,  how  widespread  they  were 
and  how  deep-searching,  we  come  after  many 
months  to  this  bill.  The  minister  has  special 
staff  who  know  all  about  condominiums  and 
who  must  know  the  full  range  of  this  problem, 
who  must  know  the  import  of  this  particular 
report,  who  even  now  after  all  that  period  of 
time  have  not  seen  fit  to  flush  this  thing  out, 
cover  the  abuses  in  a  much  more  thorough- 
going way  and  to  bring  before  us  a  bill  which 
has  girth  and  depth  rather  than  a  kind  of 
piece-meal  operation  which  we  seem  to  be 
presently  engaged  in  in  the  whole  field  of 
condominiums. 

I  am  inclined  to  run  over  a  whole  host  of 
things.  For  instance,  just  take  one  of  their 
recommendations.  On  page  13  of  their  report 
they  say: 


There  are  at  present  no  checks  on  a  de- 
veloper or  penalties  to  be  paid,  if  a  non- 
completed  or  improperly  finished  building 
is  turned  over  to  a  condominium  corpora- 
tion. This  is  contrary  to  municipal  hold- 
backs on  the  completion  of  public  services 
ifor  a  development  in  terms  of  bonds  re- 
quired and  a  corresponding  development 
agreement.  Under  present  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  purchaser 
to  satisfy  himself  with  regard  to  such 
matters. 

That's  just  one  small  area.  There  is  the  whole 
area  of  private  roads,  of  policing  and  of 
safety.  If  the  roads  are  declared  public  roads 
and  happen  to  split  a  condominium,  what 
happens  to  the  zoning  requirements?  Does 
that  constitute  a  division  of  the  land  contrary 
to  the  Planning  Act? 

One  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report 
is  that  property  management  people  in  this 
particular  field  ought  to  be  licensed.  The 
minister  launched  into  the  travel  agents  to- 
day with  respect  to  licensing  procedures.  I 
assure  the  minister  that  this  property  manage- 
ment thing  is  something  that  he  should  really 
look  at.  It  is  extremely  serious. 

It's  true  he  has  given  greater  facility  and 
powers  to  the  condominium  owners  now,  to 
engage  their  own  management,  which  was 
one  of  the  more  vicious  aspects  of  the  extant 
legislation,  and  to  dismiss  the  old  condomin- 
ium firms  which  were  in  cahoots  with  and 
were  simply  an  extended  left  arm  of  the 
condominium  developer  in  the  first  instance. 
It  was  a  species  of  ripoff.  Even  at  that,  they 
haven't  been  able  to  dismiss  them  if  these 
are  specialized  types  of  agencies  performing 
a  very  special  function  which  should  come  in 
under  the  minister's  wing  in  the  overall  pur- 
view of  his  department. 

As  I  say,  the  minister  has  done  four  things 
in  the  course  of  the  legislation  which  are 
commendable.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly 
something  on  which  I  don't  take  issue  with 
the  minister— on  the  contrary— but  there  has 
been  produced  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us.  In  other  words, 
before  the  present  amendments  go  through, 
we  have  the  next  wave,  so  to  speak.  If  you 
are  a  surfboard  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I'm  not, 
you're  quite  likely  to  get  drowned  in  the  flood 
of  ongoing  waves.  I  haven't  had  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  absorb  or  peruse  what  is  contained 
therein,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  great 
moment  in  changing  the  principle  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  simply  a  sketching  out  of  minor 
areas  of  improvement  in  the  proposed  new 
amendments  as  they  come  through. 
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I  simply  want  to  say  publicly  in  the  House 
that  this  particular  procedure  that  the  minis- 
ter has  adopted  is,  if  we  were  just  given  a 
little  breathing  space  to  prepare,  a  commend- 
able one  and  one  that  he  is  uniquely  estab- 
lishing as  a  precedent  in  this  House.  He'll 
get  no  dog  barks  from  me,  at  least,  about  pro- 
ceeding in  that  particular  way.  We  recognize 
the  merit  of  the  thing. 

The  legislation  itself,  as  I  say,  leaving  out 
what  may  be  slightly  amended  within  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  new  amendments,  does 
make  it  mandatory  within  one  of  these 
sections  here  to  hold  annual  meetings  on  a 
compulsory  basis.  It  also  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  board  of  directors,  who 
are  elected  at  the  time  when  the  developer 
is  the  owner  of  the  majoritv  of  the  units,  and 
the  election  of  a  new  board  within  a  specified 
time.  Three  months  is  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  after  the  registration  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  meeting  after  that 
cannot  occur  more  than  15  months  later. 
That's  very  good,  because  condominium  de- 
velopers were  sitting  on  it.  They  weren't  call- 
ing the  meeting:  they  would  run  the  con- 
dominium ad  infinitum  in  their  own  hands, 
selling  the  units  on  what  I  would  think  would 
amount  to  a  misrepresentation  as  to  what  the 
whole  intent  of  the  project  was.  Now  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  viciousness  has  been  fore- 
closed within  the  legislation  and  we  find  that 
commendable. 

Similarly,  the  minister  has  made  provision 
for  the  termination  of  management  agree- 
ments and  the  possibility  of  looking  into  the 
books.  The  provisions  under  this  particular 
head  are  contained  under  section  10— I  have 
already  gone  about  renumbering  my  sections. 
Iti  that  particular  area  there  is  the  business 
of  being  able  to  move  in,  once  the  majority 
of  the  units  have  been  sold,  to  foreclose  the 
developer  in  a  definite  way  with  respect  to  his 
wing  so  that  they  can  hire  decent  people  as 
they  see  fit  and  set  up  a  competitive  system 
in  pricing  as  among  condominiums.  Thus  the 
buyers  will  not  just  have  to  bear,  and  have 
to  bear  into  the  indefinite  future,  what  is  im- 
posed upon  them  when  they  first  entered  into 
the  condominium  unit,  where  the  condomin- 
ium developer  divests  himself  of  all  respon- 
sibility and  authority  but  has  an  extant  agree- 
ment which  goes  on  and  is  binding  upon,  at 
at  excessive  rate  on  a  real  ripoff  principle, 
the  members  of  the  condominium  unit  into  the 
future. 

The  minister  has,  in  the  new  amendments 
that  are  coming  before  us,  made  provision  for 
political  canvassing  in  condominium  units 
which  was  a  real  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
numerous  individuals  in  the  municipal  elec- 


tions that  have  gone  before  us  in  the  last  few 
days.  Condominiums  were  not  permitting 
them  in.  And  it  is  a  shame  that  provision  had 
not  already  been  made  for  that,  but  it  is  com- 
ing before  us,  I  suppose  as  we  hit  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation. 

The  third  major  area  that  deserves  com- 
ment and  which  is  a  considerable  alteration  of 
the  law  is  the  business  of  new  implied  coven- 
ants being  imposed  or  deemed  to  apply  and, 
I  take  it,  which  cannot  be  contracted  out  of 
by  condominium  owners.  It  think  they  should 
be  read  into  the  record  and  made  clear  to 
the  House.  The  first  one  is: 

Every  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale 
entered  into  by  a  proposed  declarant  for  a 
proposed  unit  for  residential  purposes  shall 
Ibe  deemed  to  contain: 

(a)  A  covenant  by  the  vendor  to  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  register  a  declaration 
and  description  in  respect  of  the  property 
in  which  the  unit  is  included  without  de- 
lay. 

I  really  think  that  is  probably  the  best  the 
minister  can  do,  but  again,  they  weren't  regis- 
tering them.  They  were  under  no  obligation 
to  register  them.  They  simply  took  the  money 
from  the  purchaser.  He  moved  in  and  ever\- 
thing  dangled;  everything  was  held  in  suspen- 
sion. And  if  you  hold  your  breath  long 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  you'll  probably  expin  . 
Many  people  did  expire  and  have  expired,  not 
quite  on  the  spot  but  just  outside  the  con- 
dominium door,  because  of  the  state  of  the 
law  as  it  has  existed  up  until  now. 

The  second  major  grievance  is: 

(b)  A  covenant  by  the  vendor  to  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  sell  the  other  units  in- 
cluded in  the  property  without  delay,  other 
than  units  mentioned  in  a  statement  under 
clause  (c)  of  section  24(d). 

That  is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  what  I 
want  to  say  under  this  head,  regarding  tin- 
business  of  condominium  owners  converting 
apartment  houses  into  condominiums,  keep- 
ing a  certain  portion  under  rental  leases  and 
the  balance  being  sold  to  provide  them  with 
capital  and  to  take  the  speculative  gains  made 
from  the  increase  in  values. 

By  the  way,  that  particular  point  is  not 
really  covered  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
commend  to  the  minister  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion recently  introduced  into  this  House  I 
certain  Mr.  Lewis,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  called  Bill  147,  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill,  which  moves  in  precisely  on  that 
area  and  savs  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
dominium,   let   it  be.    The   bill   is  to  ensure 
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that  no  presently  occupied  building  is  con- 
verted into  condominium  units  without  the 
approval  of  the  municipality  in  which  the 
building  is  situated. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  way  of  frustrating 
municipalities,  as  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
children,  as  a  way  of  making  an  inbuilt  profit 
on  it,  they  have  been  converting  rapidly,  and 
there  is  no  provision  under  the  Planning  Act, 
the  Municipal  Act,  or  particularly  this  legis- 
lation, where  it  ought  to  be,  for  closing  that 
possibility,  and  that  too  is  a  shame. 

But  in  the  area  that  I  am  concerned  with 
here,  the  business  of  selling  off  a  few  units 
and  then  renting  the  rest  mixes  the  con- 
dominium thing  extremely  badly.  The  interest 
of  a  renter  in  the  property  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  an  owner.  They  are  quite  diverse 
interests.  They  run  contrary  to  one  another. 
They  are  conflicting.  The  furthest  that  the 
m'nister  wants  to  be  able  to  go  in  that  regard 
would  be  if  a  condominium  owner  is  going 
to  be  away  for  a  period  of  time,  on  vacation 
or  because  of  job  opportunities,  and  he  wishes 
to  rent  his  condominium  unit.  He  must  be— 
and  I  believe  under  this  legislation  will  be— 
pinpointed  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
common  elements  and  for  the  whole  con- 
dominium operation  in  a  very  decisive  way. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  That  is  not  wholly 
arrived  at  under  this  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  I  think  he  is  going  to  have  to 
make  further  investigations  under  this  head 
and  possibly  bring  back  next  spring  further 
amendments  to  this  legislation,  not  only  under 
this  head,  but  under  a  number  of  others.  The 
third  point  is: 

(c)  A  covenant  by  the  vendor  [should  be 
deemed  in  every  agreement  of  purchase] 
to  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  deliver  to 
the  purchaser  a  registrable  deed  or  transfer 
of  the  unit  without  delay. 

Again,  anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  this,  particularly  in  the  legal  profession, 
knows  that  people  move  in,  hand  over  their 
money,  and  then  sit— 14  months,  15  months, 
two  years— the  deal  never  closes.  The  beggar 
won't  deliver  a  deed.  We  can't  force  him  to. 
He  gives  all  kinds  of  hangups  and  reasons 
as  to  why  he  won't  do  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under  law, 
until  this  time,  he  has  not  been  under  any 
obligation  and  so  he  simply  hangs  on.  Why 
does  he  hang  on?  Because  in  the  meantime, 
and  in  between  time,  he  is  deriving  rentals 
from  that  proposed  ultimate  condominium 
owner;  and  not  a  cent  of  the  rentals  goes 
towards  the  total  purchase  price  of  the  con- 
dominium unit;  it's  simply  money  pocketed. 
While  he  has  the  pretense  of  the  irrespon- 


sibility of  the  condominiums,  he  has  all  the 
benefits  with  respect  to  the  monetary  flow. 
That  has  been  an  irking  and  vicious  thine 
written  into  the  heart  of  our  legislation,  and 
to  the  extent  that  that  is  removed,  fine. 

The  last  thing  that  is  of  major  import  in 
the  legislation  has  to  do  with  trust  moneys;  in 
other  words,  if  a  purchaser  moves  into  the 
condominium  unit,  his  moneys  must  be  held 
in  trust.  The  section  involved  is  No.  14: 

Where  an  agreement  of  purchase  and 
ssale  entered  into  by  a  proposed  declarant 
for  a  proposed  unit  for  residential  pur- 
poses permits  or  requires  the  purchaser  to 
take  possession  of  or  occupy  the  unit  before 
a  deed  or  transfer  of  the  unit  acceptable 
for  registration  is  delivered  to  him,  the 
money  paid  in  respect  of  such  right  or 
obligation  to  the  proposed  declarant  shall 
be  credited  as  payments  of  the  purchase 
price  unless  the  agreement  states  that  the 
money  or  any  part  of  it  will  not  be  so 
'credited. 

And,  of  course,  I  want  the  minister  to  strike 
out  that  last  clause  because  under  these  terms 
every  agreement  will  use  precisely  that  escape 
clause.  It  will  be  printed  in  every  form.  It's 
not  as  though  there  was  any  particular  diffi- 
culty about  it.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  con- 
dominium at  all,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
accept  this  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  contract 
of  adhesion.  In  other  words,  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  purchaser  is  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  with  respect  to  removing  that  clause 
if  it  stands  the  way  it  is.  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  give  consideration  to  removing  the 
"unless"  clause  from  the  legislation  and  mak- 
ing that  thoroughly  binding. 

(Well,  much  can  be  said  as  to  the  niceties, 
the— I  was  going  to  say  finicky  points,  but  they 
are  not  that;  many  of  them  have  real  merit. 
The  business  of  taking  it  away  from  the 
Supreme  Court  and  putting  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  court  judge  has  validity.  They 
are  much  more  available;  they  are  available 
in  a  wide  diversity  of  communities  through- 
out Ontario  where  the  Supreme  Court  judge 
simply  is  not,  because  only  on  circuit  would 
he  be  readily  approachable. 

On  the  business  of  a  lien  being  imposed  if 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  condominium  does  not 
make  his  contribution  to  the  common  ex- 
penses,  that  is   a  worthwhile  provision. 

You  know,  condominiums  represent  a  new 
type  of  consciousness  in  the  world.  We  have 
been  driven  to  it;  we  never  seem  to  raise  our 
consciousness  unless  economic  necessity  dic- 
tates a  new  form  of  awareness.  Sometimes  I 
almost  believe  old  Karl  was  right  about  a  lot 
of  things;  in  other  words,  we  feel  the  pinch 
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and  then  some  forms  of  social  living  come 
into  being  as  a  result— because  of  land  prices, 
because  of  prices  of  apartments  as  they  pres- 
ently stand,  because  it  represents  the  only 
chance  for  a  man  earning  less  than  $15,000 
in  this  province  to  own  a  place  he  can  call 
his  own.  This  is  the  last  straw,  and  it  has 
come  about. 

But  what  doesn't  happen,  and  what  must 
be  created,  is  a  new  thing.  I  mean,  the  busi- 
ness of  living  in  little  isolated  units  with  a 
big  yard  around  us,  and,  if  possible,  a  10-ft- 
high  fence  to  keep  others  away— the  good- 
fences-make-bad-neighbours  type  of  thing— 
that  whole  mentality  is  being  washed  away. 

We  are  coming  into  a  new  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion where  a  profound  sense  of  mutuality,  of 
sharing,  comes  into  being.  This  is  the  most 
concrete  testimonial  to  that  new  type  of  civil- 
ization that  we  face  at  the  present  time. 
People  aren't  used  to  it;  they  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  co-operate  with  one  another  in 
condominiums.  They  find  it  difficult  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  of  attending  the  condominium 
meetings,  to  play  their  role  and  function  with 
respect  to  the  planning  of  the  condominium, 
with  respect  to  the  lawns,  the  common 
elements  and  so  on.  Those  who  do  partici- 
pate, I  think,  gain  an  enormous  amount  out 
of  the  generosities  involved;  the  feeling  about 
their  neighbours;  their  co-operative  concepts. 
It's  a  co-operative  in  terms  of  human  living 
that  is  involved  here.  And  whatever  this 
ministrv  can  do,  it  should  do  by  way  of 
easing  that  particular  burden  by  way  of  some 
kind  of  educational  process. 

People  come  into  legal  offices,  only  anxious 
to  get  a  roof  over  their  head.  They  don't 
know  the  full  implications  of  condominium 
living.  They  don't  know  the  demands  that 
are  inherently  going  to  be  made  upon  them 
if  that  condominium  co-op  is  going  to  work. 
And  the  lawyers  aren't  in  a  position  to  tell 
them.  They  are  strict  automatonic  individua- 
lists. They  are  out  to  get  all  they  can  for 
themselves.  They  have  very  little  concept,  by 
and  large,  as  a  mental  state  in  the  profes- 
sion, as  to  what  is  involved;  the  profound 
sense  of  co-operation  that  is  involved  if 
condominiums  are  going  to  be  made  to  work. 

That  they  work  as  well  as  they  do  is  amaz- 
ing. It  shows  the  adaptability  of  human 
nature  as  things  presently  stand.  But  there  is 
a  long  way  to  go. 

This  ministry  should  do  whatever  it  can 
throuj^h  real  estate  firms  and  through  direc- 
tives and  so  on,  to  educate  the  general  public 
as  to  the  unique  types  of  responsibilities  of 
ownership  involved.  Because  it  isn't  owner- 
ship in  the  sense  that  "It's  mine".  It's  some 


thing  else  too:  "It's  ours".  That  is  something 
that  most  people  really  don't  understand  very 
well. 

But  as  it  comes  to  spread  in  our  society  as 
a  beginning  unit,  then  the  whole  of  the  damn 
capitalistic  structure  will  fall  apart.  And  this 
minister's  contribution  to  date  is  immense.  It 
may  break  his  heart  to  know  that,  but  he 
can't  help  himself.  He  is  caught  in  the  webs 
of  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Perth, 
has  outlined  the  position  of  this  caucus— and 
has  done  it  very  ably.  I  have  just  a  few  com- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  make. 

It  is  sad  that  when  we  are  looking  at  this 
bill,  which  seeks  to  amend  the  Act,  that  we 
could  not  have  gone  much  farther  in  trying 
to  make  the  Act  important  in  its  conclusions 
to  the  people  who  are  involved— and  for  the 
most  part  sadly  involved— in  the  condominium 
experience. 

We  have  heard  about  the  matter  of  the 
common  elements.  One  of  the  things  that  is 
not  really  protected  in  this  bill  is  that  ques- 
tion—the fact  that  developers  can  build  con- 
dominiums as  they  have  in  my  riding  and 
people  who  purchase  them  believe  that  they 
were  purchasing  an  apartment  or  a  unit  to- 
gether with,  for  example,  parking— because  the 
city  of  Toronto  has  regulations  about  parking. 
They  find  that,  after  they  have  entered  into 
all  of  these  complex  arrangements,  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  parking.  They  have  to  face  die 
fact  that  the  developer  is  just  forcing,  in- 
creasing rentals  for  the  accommodation  known 
as  garage  accommodation. 

In  my  view,  this  should  not  be  something 
which  can  happen  within  the  condominium 
legislation.  Surely,  this  government  should 
not  be  protecting  developers  who  are  Otiag 
this  method  to  try  to  overcome  the  require- 
ments of  a  local  municipality.  This  is  (})'• 
situation  which  has  been  allowed  to  develop. 

Of  course,  we  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  which  would  give  greater 
control  of  this  kind  of  operation  and  prevent 
the  developer  being  able  to— as  he  has  been 
done,  I  think,  without  any  question  at  all— 
virtuallv  misrepresent  to  the  purchaser  what 
it  is  that  he  or  she  is  purchasing  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  unit. 

So  we  would  propose  that  every  facility- 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  plan  of 
survey  shall  be  included  in  the  common  ele- 
ments and  that  no  such  facility  shall  be  with- 
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drawn  therefrom  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  who  own  80  per  cent,  of  the  common 
elements.  This  would  be  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  would  like  to  aproach  the  problem, 
which  runs  through  every  condominium  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  one  of 
those  lawyers  who  has  spent  some  time- 
some  short  time,  I  must  confess,  as  I've  been 
trying  to  run  away  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  condominiums  because  I  happen  to 
have  a  conscience  about  the  kind  of  advice  I 
would  give  a  client,  and  I  have  never  felt 
that  I  oould  really  give  the  kind  of  assurance 
that  I  would  want  to  give  in  dealing  with  this 
complex  question.  So  I'm  not  speaking  from 
any  great  experience  in  the  field,  but  rather 
:>s  a  result  of  the  complaints  which  have  come 
to  me  from  those  who  have,  as  I  say,  had  the 
misfortune  to  deal  with  the  developer  in  the 
condominium  process. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  view,  too,  that  we 
must  ensure  within  this  legislation  the  pro- 
vision of  a  performance  bond.  The  absence  of 
this  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  caused 
the  greatest  concern  to  people.  In  one  case, 
in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded 
to  us,  from  the  Forest  Hills  community  to 
Peel  Village  Developments  Co.  Ltd.  under 
date  of  Nov.  25,  1974,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  they  say: 

We  have  observed  the  tremendous 
amount  of  initiative  and  effort  brought  to 
bear  to  bring  to  completion  as  soon  as 
possible  the  second  phase  of  townhouses, 
while  requests  for  repairs  to  our  units  have, 
in  many  instances,  gone  unheeded  for 
months.  And  now  the  telephone  number 
previously  available  to  the  construction 
office  is  out  of  service. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  do  not  feel 
government  is  entitled  to  protect— that  is,  the 
developer  attitude.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  condominium  legislation  should  pro- 
tect the  purchaser  who,  after  all,  really  isn't 
in  a  position  to  control  the  situation,  And,  of 
course,  perhaps  we  ought  to  look  at  the  doc- 
trine of  caveat  emptor  in  connection  with 
condominiums  since,  in  my  view,  it's  almost 
impossible  for  the  purchaser  to  truly  protect 
himself  or  herself. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  producing, 
hopefully,  some  amendments  that  the  minis- 
ter will  look  at  very  closely  and  will  examine 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  cannot  between  us 
bring  forward  something  which  will  give 
greater  protection  to  the  consumer  of  this 
product.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
indeed  going  to  process  this  bill  through  the 
standing  committee  so  that  there  may  be  an 


opportunity  for  those  who  have  suffered  to 
bring  forward  their  point  of  view  and  make 
their  submissions,  and  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  where  we  might,  even  at  that  point, 
be  able  to  consider  the  types  of  amendments 
that  we  feel  are  so  imperative  at  this  point. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  minister  has 
introduced  amendments  designed  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  condominium  dwellers  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  various  devices  con- 
ceived by  some  developers  for  ripping  them 
off.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
main  principle  of  this  bill,  and  my  only  fear 
is  that  the  amendments  are  arriving  too  late 
to  save  many  condominium  dwellers  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dollars.  One  device 
used  by  some  developers  was  to  delay  registra- 
tion of  the  condominium  as  long  as  possible, 
telling  the  owners  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
units  must  be  sold  before  the  condominium 
could  be  registered  and  using  all  kinds  of 
delays  to  keep  the  deeds  from  being  regis- 
tered to  the  individual  owners  for  as  long  as 
possible. 

This,  of  course,  was  never  part  of  the  plan 
conceived  by  those  who  promoted  condo- 
minium life  in  the  first  place.  I  understand 
that  Mississauga  has  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
foresight  to  appoint  a  condominium  committee 
whose  aim  is  to  make  life  go  smoothly  for 
those  who  choose  to  own  a  condominium 
unit.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a  result  of  this  com- 
mittee's work  or  perhaps  it  was  simply  be- 
cause of  the  honesty  of  the  developer,  that 
buyers  in  the  Applewood  Hamlet  condo- 
minimum  in  Mississauga  began  to  make  their 
payments  as  owners,  not  as  tenants,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  moved  into  their 
homes. 

In  Windsor  we  had  an  unfortunate  ex- 
perience with  the  launching  of  Elizabeth  Gar- 
dens. Despite  attractive  advertising  that  even 
included  promises  of  no  closing  costs,  those 
who  bought  found  that  they  were  thwarted 
at  every  turn  by  the  Toronto  developer  and 
his  Toronto  lawyers.  The  story  of  Elizabeth 
Gardens  is  a  chronicle  of  broken  promises 
and  broken  commitments  over  a  period  of 
about  two  years,  during  which  the  registering 
of  the  condominium  itself  and  the  owners' 
deeds  suffered  delay  after  delay.  During  all 
this  time,  despite  the  original  promises  that 
all  the  monthly  payments,  less  taxes  and 
utilities,  would  be  counted  off  the  occupants' 
mortgages,  the  developers  happily  continued 
to  collect  rent.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
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that  the  occupants  of  Elizabeth  Gardens 
finally  became  owners.  Even  then,  OHC  had 
to  hold  up  and  use  for  repairs  the  final  pay- 
ments, which  would  have  been  $90,000,  to 
ensure  that  leaky  basements,  leaky  roofs  and 
other  structural  flaws  were  remedied. 

At  Roseville  Gardens  in  Windsor,  we  had 
a  somewhat  different  situation.  There  555 
units,  divided  into  four  condominium  projects, 
were  built  on  land— I  am  waiting  for  the 
minister  to  have  his  undivided  attention, 
because  I  have  a  question  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  and  I  would  like  him  to  be  able  to 
give  me  an  answer.  In  Roseville  Gardens 
we  had  a  different  situation.  There  were  simi- 
lar problems  but  there  was  a  different  twist. 
The  555  condominium  units,  divided  into  four 
separate  condominium  projects,  were  built  on 
land  donated  to  the  city  of  Windsor  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  CMHC  provided  a  loan  of 
over  $8  million  as  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's innovative  housing  programme  to  en- 
able persons  with  limited  incomes  to  become 
homeowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  land  costs  in- 
volved, you  can  understand  that  this  really 
put  the  purchasing  price  within  the  reach  of 
most  people,  even  of  low  incomes.  According 
to  CMHC,  and  I  am  quoting: 

Some  410  families,  ranging  in  annual  in- 
come from  approximately  $4,200  to  $9,500, 
took  advantage  of  this  special  lending  pro- 
gramme. 

However,  according  to  the  Windsor  Star  of 
Nov.  16,  1974: 

Today,  two  years  after  the  555-unit  proj- 
ect was  completed,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  units  are  occupied  by  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended.  Al- 
most one-third  of  the  units  are  being  rented 
on  the  open  market  by  the  builder,  and 
the  other  third  went  to  persons  other  than 
those  for  whom  the  project  was  originally 
intended. 

The  Star's  reference,  of  course,  is  to  persons 
in  income  brackets  higher  than  $9,500. 

Two  of  these  condominium  projects  consist 
of  apartments,  all  but  30  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  sold.  In  the  other  two  projects, 
consisting  entirely  of  townhouses,  the  prices 
ranged  two  years  ago  from  about  $17,500  to 
$21,033,  the  latter  being  the  price  for  a  three- 
sto»-ey,  four-bedroom  townhouse  with  a  built- 
in  garage— all  for  $21,000.  I  have  received 
complaints,  however,  that  these  townhouses 
are  no  longer  for  sale,  and  have  not  been  for 
over  a  year,  but  are  being  rented  for  about 
$250  a  month. 


In  other  words,  those  who  were  able  to  be- 
come owners  two  years  ago  are  paying  less 
than  $200,  with  their  common  expenses  in- 
cluded, and  are  buying  their  homes,  while 
many  of  their  neighbours  are  paying  con- 
siderably more  and  are  merely  tenants.  As 
happens  everywhere,  some  tenants  take  little 
or  no  pride  in  their  household,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  owners  who  came  into  the 
project  believing  that  they  were  entering  a 
community  of  homeowners  as  advertised. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  CMHC  and  made  some 
inquiries  through  the  minister's  own  offices. 
From  the  latter  I  received  a  report  that  the 
developer  stated  that: 

He  has  no  intention  or  desire  to  retain 
the  remaining  units  in  the  Roseville  project 
and  that,  in  fact,  approximately  30  of  these 
units  are  being  offered  for  sale  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Apparently,  the  present  housing 
market  situation  is  making  it  difficult  to 
sell  these  units. 

That's  the  report  I  obtained  from  officials  in 
the  minister's  offices  about  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30  imits  for 
sale  are  the  apartments,  the  smallest  of  which 
went  on  the  market  two  years  ago  at  $9,379, 
with  payments  of  $95  a  month.  No  town- 
houses  are  included  in  those  for  sale. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  some  of  my  correspondence 
to  the  Windsor  city  council,  inasmuch  as  th< 
ctiy  of  Windsor  was  one  of  the  initiators  of 
the  Roseville  project.  I  suggested  that  council 
maintain  a  continuing  interest  in  seeing  that 
the  original  purpose,  a  community  of  homc- 
owners,  is  achieved  at  as  early  a  dat 
possible.  I  added  that,  and  I'm  quoting 
myself— 

Mr.  Deans  (Wentworth):  No  better  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Burr:  "It  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
that  attractive  townhouses,  priced  in  a 
$17,500  to  $21,000  range,  with  insignificant 
down  payments,  should  go  begging  for  b 
ers  in  the  face  of  todays  desperate  housing 
need." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  mayor  assured 
council  that  the  units  were  for  sale,  and  the 
matter  was  therefore  dropped  at  the  council 
meeting,  the  Windsor  Star  did  some  further 
investigating.  The  Star  found  several  per 
who  had  tried  to  buy  units  but  were  told 
that  none  was  for  sale.  A  Star  report-  r  in- 
quired himself  and  got  the  same  answer.  He 
found  seven  families  who  had  been  told  that 
there  were  no  units  for  sale. 
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The  developer  insists  that  he  will  sell  the 
175  units  he  owns,  but  that  if  he  were  to 
flood  the  market  private  sellers  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  and  could  not  compete.  One  of 
these  private  sellers  is  a  developer  himself 
who  is  building  a  HOME  project  a  couple  of 
miles  away.  There,  similar  houses  are  being 
sold  at  about  $20,000  with  the  buyer  leasing 
the  40  ft  by  60  ft  zero  lot-line  lots  from 
OHC  with  an  option  to  purchase  the  land 
later  for  $9,100.  As  an  interjection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  get  17  of  these  lots  to  an 
acre,  and  they  are  being  sold  by  OHC  under 
the  HOME  programme  for  $9,100  a  lot.  At 
17  to  an  acre,  that  is  $150,000  an  acre.  But 
the  houses,  apart  from  the  lots,  are  selling 
there  for  about  $20,000. 

The  developer's  fears  of  flooding  his  own 
market  may  be  well  founded.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  buy  a  condominium  in  Roseville 
Gardens  can  do  so  only  by  buying  out  a 
private  owner  at  a  price  $4,000  to  $5,000 
or  more  above  the  1972  price  at  which  he 
puchased  it.  According  to  the  Star,  the 
developer  says  he  will  sell  his  units  "when 
market  conditions  are  right."  The  Star  inter- 
prets this  to  mean  that  "he  expected  private 
sales  in  Roseville  to  dry  up  eventually."  The 
Star  continues: 

However,  he  stressed  that  when  he  sold 
them  it  would  be  at  the  going  market 
price  and  not  at  the  low  selling  price  at 
which  he  originally  bought  them.  Even 
at  that  original  price  a  profit  had  been 
calculated  for  the  developing  company, 
Roseville   Gardens   (Windsor)   Ltd. 

According  to  the  developer,  CMHC  insisted 
On  observing  the  low-income  ceilings  long 
after  the  supply  of  those  eligible  to  buy  was 
exhausted.  By  the  time  the  income  ceilings 
for  prospective  buyers  were  raised  or  re- 
moved, as  they  obviously  were,  despite  the 
letter  I  read  to  you  from  CMHC,  many 
potential  buyers  had  made  other  plans. 

The  developer  claims  that  no  units  were 
rented  until  "all  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
efforts  had  been  made  to  sell  them."  Never- 
theless, I  have  an  affidavit,  Mr.  Speaker,  stat- 
ing that  one  couple  rented  a  townhouse  in 
Roseville  in  August  of  1972  with  an  option  to 
buy  after  one  year  and  that  this  option  was 
refused   when   August,    1973,   rolled   around. 

Be  that  is  it  may,  what  is  the  present  situa- 
tion? According  to  the  Star  reporter,  a  four- 
bedroom  unit,  if  available  for  sale  in  Decem- 
ber from  the  developer— and  one  of  them  may 
be-will  be  sold  at  $28,800  instead  of  at 
$21,033,  the  sale  price  when  the  project  was 
completed.  The  developer  has  enjoyed  the 
rental  income  from  this  house  for  two  years, 


a  total  of  at  least  $4,000  after  taxes  and 
utilities,  and  now  stands  to  make  over  $7,000 
more  than  he  would  have  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1972. 

[What  effect  will  the  amendments  being 
introduced  today  have  on  that  situation?  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  federal  government's 
innovative  housing  project  was  to  make  hous- 
ing available  to  low-income  families  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  hope  of  ever  own- 
ing a  home,  but  the  result  is  that  the  devel- 
oper now  holds  145  units  released  to  him  by 
CMHC  and  29  others  that  he  bought  back 
from  the  original  buyers,  for  a  total  of  174. 
On  these  29  there  is  some  justification  for 
him  to  make  a  new  profit  and  sell  at  the 
present  market  price,  but  on  the  145  unsold 
units  the  original  price  should  stand.  One 
could  even  argue  that  part  of  the  rent 
already  paid  should  be  credited  off  the  mort- 
gage should  the  present  tenants  wish  to  buy. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  the  minister 
to  let  me  know  what  effect  this  amended  bill 
will  have  on  the  145  unsold  condominiums 
in  Roseville  Gardens.  That  is  the  question 
that  I  should  like  the  minister  to  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  before  the  minister  replies? 

The  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  bill.  Like  my  predecessors,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  bill;  but  there  are  several 
problems  and  several  situations  that  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  while  we  debate  this  on  second 
reading. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we 
have  something  like  14  condominium  projects 
in  Etobicoke,  and  one  of  the  first  and  the 
largest  was  the.  Kingsview  complex  at  the 
corner  of  Dixon  Rd.  and  between  Kipling 
and  Islington  Aves.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple live  there.  I  have  been  in  receipt  of 
many  communications  from  those  people  and 
from  many  other  people  who  reside  in  the 
northern  part  of  Etobicoke  and  live  in  con- 
dominiums. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  add 
a  few  comments  to  the  debate. 

We  know  that  condominum  housing,  a 
form  of  housing  new  to  this  province,  was 
encouraged  by  this  government.  As  I  said, 
we  in  Etobicoke  have  many  examples  of 
condominium  housing  and  we  have  consid- 
ered it  a  housing  form  that  would  enable 
a  larger  segment  of  the  population  to  own 
their  own  homes. 
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There  are  serious  continuing  problems  in 
condominium  housing  in  Metro.  Residents 
believe  that  there  is  much  confusion  about 
their  status  as  homeowners,  and  they  find 
themselves  in  a  distinct  position  of  disadvan- 
tage when  dealing  with  the  fire  department 
or  the  police.  In  some  instances  they  must 
provide  for  private  garbage  collection,  al- 
though their  high  rate  of  property  tax  most 
obviously  should  cover  this  cast.  In  effect, 
they  are  paying  twice  for  the  same  service. 
Until  recently  in  Etobicoke,  they  were  pay- 
ing for  garbage  collection.  That  was  the 
general  situation  there,  but  the  Etobicoke 
council  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  some 
garbage  collection  and  the  situation  now  is 
?.  little  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  problems 
has  been  the  lack  of  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  officials  at  the  municipal 
level  with  regard  to  condominium  living  and 
condominium  law.  Let  me  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  although  condominium 
homes  may  look  like  apartment  buildings, 
in  fact  they  are  a  group  of  privately  owned 
homes  that  have  been  built  on  various  levels 
instead  of  side  by  side  on  flat  acreage.  Con- 
dominium owners  have  registered  titles  to 
their  homes,  they  pay  taxes  and  are  as  much 
homeowners  as  the  family  living  in  a  single- 
family  detached  or  semi-detached  unit. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  not  rental 
income  apartments.  Condominium  owners  are 
the  same  as  any  other  homeowner  who  has 
to  pay  a  mortgage,  insurance,  realty  taxes, 
maintenance  charges  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses and  problems  that  go  with  the  owning 
of  one's  home.  However,  because  condo- 
miniums appear  to  be  like  apartment  build- 
ings, owners  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
getting  across  to  civic  authorities,  to  law 
enforcement  agents,  to  business  organizations, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  community, 
that  the  concept  does  exist  of  them  being 
individual  homeowners  with  the  same  rights 
and  obligations  as  other  homeowners  in  the 
community.  In  Etobicoke,  one  area  which 
appears  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fire  route  bylaw.  There  is  no  need 
to  state  that  the  lack  of  such  a  bylaw  could 
conceivably  lead  to  the  loss  of  lives  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflagration  within  the 
condominium  proper. 

Another  area  in  which  there  are  serious 
problems  is  that  of  police  involvement  as  it 
pertains  to  large  condominium  buildings.  Al- 
though the  police  have  tried  to  co-operate 
in  many  instances,  the  condominium  home- 
owners have  found  that  the  general  lack  of 
awareness    contributes    to   many   aggravating 


and  disturbing  situations  which,  had  they 
occurred  on  single-family,  detached,  flat- 
land  properties,  would  have  been  looked 
after  immediately. 

For  example,  as  a  detached-residence 
owner  if  you  came  home  to  find  a  car  tres- 
passing on  your  property— on  your  front  lawn 
or  in  your  garage— you  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  police  to  look  into  this 
violation  of  your  private  property  rights.  To 
put  it  mildly,  the  condominium  owners,  par- 
ticularly in  large  buildings,  are  finding  that 
such  cases  are  treated  with  apathy  and,  on 
some  occasions,  with  downright  hostility  and 
refusal  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  There  should  be  no  reason  that  private 
condominium  homeowners  should  have  to 
consider  the  engaging  of  a  private  security 
force  when  they  are  being  forced  to  pay 
taxes  for  police  protection.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  Kingsview  condominium 
complex  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  paid 
every  year  by  the  board  of  directors  for  that 
very  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  comments  to 
illustrate  to  the  members  of  this  House  sonic 
of  the  difficulties  which  condominium  home- 
owners are  having.  These  problems  ari 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  con- 
cept of  condominiums  is  new,  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  government  to  take  steps 
to  amend  the  Condominium  Act  so  that 
problems  the  like  of  which  I  have  talked 
about    can   be    looked    after. 

An  inspection  of  the  usual  offer  to  purchase 
a  condominium  unit  will  reveal  that  it  is 
obvious  that  purchase  arrangements  for  t! 
projects  must  be  modified.  The  requirement! 
of  the  Condominium  Act  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  bylaws  are  unrealistic.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  if  a  way  could!  be 
found  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
people  concerned  to  that  realistic  solution! 
could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Etobicoke  members  of  the 
various  boards  of  directors  of  the  condo- 
miniums there  have  got  together  and  they 
have  formed  a  first-of-a-kind  association.  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  like  this  any- 
where in  Canada  or  anywhere  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  14  condominiums  had  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  borou.gh  and 
with  representatives  of  the  various  condo- 
miniums and  they  have  decided  to  help 
themselves  by  approving  in  principle  the 
formation  of  a  borough- wide  association.  Th" 
corporations  endorsed  the  idea  of  an  associa- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  promote  internal 
communications  and  collectively  to  push  for 
changes  to  the  Condominium  Act. 
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The  directors  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  held  about  a  week  or  two  ago,  are 
going  back  to  their  individual  boards  to  get 
confirmation  of  the  desire  to  form  an  as- 
sociation, and  they  are  also  going  to  per- 
suade the  11  other  registered  corporations 
that  were  not  present  or  represented  at  the 
meeting  to  join. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  association  for 
the  present  is  Dave  Cranston,  and  he  is  the 
vice-president  of  York  Condominium  60  at 
Dixon  Rd.  in  the  Kings  view  complex,  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  He  says:  "We  don't  know 
what's  going  to  come  out  of  it.  The  only  one 
way  we  are  going  to  solve  any  problems  is 
to  spend  that  extra  one  day  and  night  to  do 
something."  Suggested  functions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, according  to  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
this  group  would  be  the  following:  firstly,  to 
act  collectively  to  seek  amendments  to  the 
Condominium  Act;  secondly,  to  pursue  as- 
sessment appeal  cases  before  the  courts, 
which  may  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
eventually;  thirdly,  to  advise  and  assist  new 
boards  of  directors  on  legal  matters,  bylaw 
amendments  and  operation  of  condominiums, 
and  to  act  as  a  referral  bureau  for  deter- 
mining good  property  management  firms. 

As  I  say,  that's  a  first  for  this  province. 
This  association  of  the  14— and  it  is  hoped 
the  remaining  11  Etobicoke  condominiums- 
will  be  a  potent  force  in  the  future  as  far  as 
this  whole  concept  of  condominiums  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should 
be  more  contact  between  the  government  and 
the  various  condominium  owners.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  minister  or  someone  in  his 
department  convene  a  workshop  involving 
condominium  owners,  management  and  the 
government  so  that  workable  solutions  can 
be  found  from  time  to  time  for  the  difficulties 
of  condominium  owners.  Our  experience  is 
that  such  useful  discussion  should  be  en- 
tered into  immediately. 

Today,  I  have  some  suggestions  for  the 
government.  First,  all  condominium  owners 
have  a  say  in  the  management  of  the  project 
through  the  board  of  directors.  The  board 
has  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
common  funds  of  the  condominium  and  can 
either  hire  a  professional  management  team 
or  manage  the  project  itself.  However,  man- 
agement by  families  is  not  as  ideal  as  it  may 
sound.  With  a  multitude  of  families  involved 
in  decisions,  agreement  can  often  be  hard  to 
obtain.  The  Act  could  be  revised  to  provide 
a  Kissinger  type  of  influence  when  disagree- 
ments occur. 


Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of  disagreements, 
I  have  received  from  a  Mrs.  Hulme  of  340 
Dixon  Rd.,  Apt.  305,  Weston— who  is  a 
resident  of  the  Kingsview  complex  that  I 
mentioned  earlier— a  letter  dated  Nov.  26, 
and  basically  she  is  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  circulated  within  the  complex.  This 
letter  is  "a  letter  of  an  irate  owner,  one  of 
the  many  in  the  complex,"  and  because  the 
general  idea  of  condominiums  is  new,  as  I 
mentioned,  there  are  many  problems. 

This  lady  says  she  is  sending  this  copy  of 
the  letter  in  the  hope  that  we  may  achieve 
some  help  for  the  owners  in  this  complex. 
She  is  speaking  of  the  Kingsview  condo- 
minium complex. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  are  being  ripped 
•off.  Our  maintenance  fee  is  going  up  in  too 
substantial  an  amount  every  year.  The  cost 
of  living  is  continually  rising,  but  this  is  too 
much.  The  excess  reserve  fund  the  board 
of  directors  seems  to  require,  we  cannot 
understand,  as  we  feel  that  we  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  faults  and  deficiencies 
of  the  builder. 

I  want  to  just  divert  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  that  it  has  been  mentioned 
about  the  deficiencies  that  many  of  the 
builders  have  left  when  they  put  up  one  of 
these  condominiums,  and  what  happens  is 
that  in  time  the  chickens  come  to  roost  and 
the  people  who  own  the  condominium  find 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  shell  out. 
I  am  going  to  comment  on  that  further,  but 
this  is  what  she  is  referring  to  here.  This 
lady  states,  and  I  am  continuing  my  quota- 
tion: 

We  need  a  government  body  looking 
into  the  boards  of  directors  and/or  man- 
agement of  condominiums.  We  are  not 
getting  the  value  for  our  money  at  all, 
and  need  a  fair  shake.  The  proposed  bud- 
get for  our  condominum  for  1975  seems 
to  be  phenomenal.  Can  we  be  helped  in 
any  way?  Thanking  you  for  your  perusal 
of  this  letter,  and  hoping  we  can  gain  head- 
way in  these  matters  with  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  her  letter.  She  attaches 
to  the  letter  a  copy  of  the  1975  budget  pro- 
jection recap  for  York  condominium  No.  42, 
which  is  the  one  in  which  she  lives.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  1974  budget,  1974 
estimated  and  the  1975  budget,  for  various 
items  like  utilities,  wages,  maintenance  and 
repairs,  and  administrative  costs,  and  it  sets 
out  that  there  will  be  an  average  cost  per 
unit  of  $742.47  budgeted  for  1975.  Then  it 
goes  on  to  show  the  proposed  income  and 
outgo  for  the  York  Condominium  Corp.  No. 
42. 
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(The  letter  she  referred  to  in  her  letter  was 
written  by  Steve  Oberding,  a  concerned 
owner  at  340  Dixon  Rd.  He's  complaining, 
he  states,  because  "I  am  angry."  And  he 
has  written  this  letter  to  all  the  people  who 
live  at  340  Dixon  Rd.  He  says:  "I  am 
angry— and  you  should  be  too."  He  sets  out 
various  facts.  The  first  one  is: 

The  present  board  of  directors,  through 
mismanagement  of  our  money— and,  I  re- 
peat, our  money— is  making  a  move  to 
increase  our  common  elements,  not  by  just 
a  few  dollars  but  by  many,  many  dollars. 
Why?  Mismanagement  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  Just  where  the  hell  has  it 
gone?  We  know  that  the  cost  of  living 
keeps  going  up,  but  this  is  ridiculous!" 

He  goes  on  to  list  other  problems  that  are 
besetting  this  particular  condominium,  and 
he  sets  out  his  ideas  as  to  why  the  problems 
have  arisen.  He  feels  that  mismanagement 
is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  problems. 

He's  doing  his  best  to  get  the  people  con- 
cerned, and  he  states: 

In  other  words,  clean  house  in  the  board 
Toom  and  stop  our  common  elements  from 
being  the  highest  of  any  condominium  cor- 
poration in  Ontario.  We  should  not  be 
paying  our  treasurer  $50  a  week  to  look 
after  his  own  interests 

And  he  goes  on  and  on.  He  says:  "Protect 
your  investment:  re-elect  a  new  board  of 
directors."  That  is  the  word  he  is  trying 
to  get  across  in  his  communication  to  the 
residents,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
lady  referred  to  earlier.  He  is  trying  to  get 
across  to  them  the  idea  that  they  should 
attend  the  meetings  and  that  they  should  do 
something  about  the  running  of  the  condo- 
minium by  trying  to  elect  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  costs  and  in  the  problems  of  the 
owners. 

The  second  comment  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  there  are  other  shortcomings  in  the  laws 
affecting  condominiums.  Some  people  have 
found  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  making  down  payments  on  units  but  being 
refused  possession  until  they  have  paid  addi- 
tional money.  Others  may  find,  after  making 
a  down  payment,  that  the  developer  has  gone 
bankrupt  before  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted. Most  people  are  not  aware  that  a 
condominium  under  the  present  law  does  not 
become  a  condominium,  and  the  purchasers 
are  not  owners,  until  everything  in  the  build- 
ing has  been  completed  and  the  declaration 
registered  with  the  government.  Only  then 
does  the  purchaser  receive  title  to  his  unit. 


It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
summer  there  will  be  more  than  15,000  own- 
ers of  condominiums  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  present  laws  are  lacking  in  buyer  protec- 
tion and  this  government  must  accept  more 
responsibility  in  the  protection  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  units. 

Ralph  Nader  calls  it  the  No.  1  consumer 
issue  of  this  decade.  In  1968  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission  published  a  report 
on  the  trade  and  sale  of  new  houses.  The 
report  recommended  that  a  new  house  built 
or  sold  should  be  (a)  fit  for  habitation;  (b) 
built  of  proper  materials  and  in  a  good  and 
workmanlike  manner;  and  (c)  free  from  latent 
defects  in  construction.  Unfortunately,  those 
recommendations  have  never  been  adopted 
by  the  government  for  houses  or  for  con- 
dominiums. 

How  is  a  prospective  buyer  able  to  tell 
that  the  paint  on  the  walls  is  cheap  or  that 
the  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  materials 
aren't  made  of  the  cheapest  products?  If  there 
is  carpeting  down,  how  is  the  buyer  able  to 
tell  what  is  underneath  that  carpeting? 

There  is  always  some  element  of  risk  in- 
volved in  any  purchase,  but  the  government 
should  make  mandatory  a  standard  contract 
which  clearlv  sets  out  the  maintenance  obliga- 
tions of  each  party  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
This  contract  should  set  down  certain  guar- 
antees that  the  developer  must  stand  behind 
concerning  the  installations  within  the  com- 
plex. Perhaps  in  this  way  greater  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  whether  the  materials 
used  in  construction  will  last  more  than  three 
years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  condominium 
owners  will  be,  some  time  in  the  future,  pro- 
tected bv  means  of  what  is,  in  effect,  an 
insurance  policy  which  will  cost  the  buyer 
about  $100  extra.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
condominium  purchaser  should  be  protected 
without  having  to  pay  anything  extra.  The 
so-called  insurance  policy  should  be  available 
to  those  who  want  it  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tections given  to  the  purchaser  under  the  law 
and  under  the  contract  of  purchase  and  sale. 

Another  safeguard  about  which  I  feel 
strongly  is  that  condominium  builders  should 
be  obliged  to  post  a  performance  bond  to 
ensure  that  potential  buyers  will  receive  what 
thev  have  paid  for,  and  to  protect  them  and 
their  deposits  against  a  possible  bankruptcy 
or  sudden  price  hikes  on  the  part  of  the 
developer. 

This  government  should  look  at  some  of  the 
European  examples  of  legislation  dealing  with 
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condominiums,  since  this  type  of  housing  has 
existed  there  for  centuries.  There  are  clear 
controls,  both  to  protect  the  purchaser  from 
unscrupulous  developers  and  management 
firms,  and  also  to  protect  him  from  his  fellow 


owners. 


In  Britain,  for  example,  a  condominium 
owner  can  take  his  neighbour  to  court  if  he 
doesn't  keep  up  minimum  standards  of  clean- 
liness and  repair.  It  is  time  our  government 
put  some  type  of  protective  controls  into 
effect.  The  need  for  quality  control  in  hous- 
ing construction  has  been  demonstrated  and 
is  long  overdue. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  condominiums, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  a  particular  problem  which  con- 
dominium owners  have.  This  concerns  the 
questions  of  meetings  of  condominium  own- 
ers at  which  business  concerning  the  con- 
dominium is  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  on  many  occasions  the  builder  of  a  con- 
dominium does  not  sell  all  the  units  immedi- 
ately, for  one  reason  or  another.  And  so  we 
find  that  for  many  months  after  the  registra- 
tion of  the  condominium  plan,  there  are  many 
units  which  are  left  unsold  and  which  are 
rented  by  the  builder.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  average  renter  or  lessee  would  not  have 
the  same  interest  in  the  condominium  as  an 
owner,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Condomin- 
ium Act  should  provide  that  no  one  who  was 
a  lessee  should  have  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
the  condominium  owners. 

As  for  the  builder,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Act  should  be  amended  so  that  any  units 
held  by  the  builder  after  one  year  following 
the  registration  of  the  plan  could  not  be 
used  by  the  builder  for  voting  purposes  so 
long  as  they  remained  unsold  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  builder. 

Continuing  with  the  subject  of  meetings  of 
condominium  owners,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  a  Mr.  Maynard  Sutherland,  of  551  the 
West  Mill,  suite  216,  the  Grange,  Etobicoke, 
Mr.  Sutherland  states  as  follows: 

All  bylaws  for  condominium  complexes 
are  drafted  by  developers.  In  most  cases, 
as  in  ours,  they  are  a  replica  of  bylaws 
found  in  rental  apartment  leases.  Unfor- 
tunately, to  amend  a  bylaw  it  is  necessary, 
as  legislated  in  the  Condominium  Act,  to 
obtain  a  66%  majority,  not  of  a  quorum 
but  of  all  owners.  In  our  complex,  num- 
bering 305  suites,  203  votes  in  favour  is 
required  to  institute  or  amend  the  bylaws. 
You  know  that  in  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal   elections,    or   at  a  stockholders' 


meeting  of  a  large  corporation,  to  have 
even  a  60  per  cent  turnout  for  a  vote  is 
quite  an  accomplishment.  From  this  you 
can  see  a  small  number  can  stifle  what  the 
majority  would  consider  progress. 

Case  in  point:  Recently  a  meeting  was 
held  and  on  the  agenda  was  one  item  to 
amend  the  bylaws.  Of  the  305  units  in  the 
•complex,  162  owners  attended  or  submitted 
proxies  at  the  meeting,  plus  the  developer, 
who  still  held  65  units,  for  a  total  of  227 
units.  The  voting  was  as  follows:  144  for; 
22  against;  65  abstained— and  these  latter 
were  the  developers.  Although  the  Tors' 
outvoted  the  'against'  by  about  seven  to 
one,  the  Condominium  Act  dictated  in 
favour  of  the  22.  As  you  can  see,  absten- 
tion or  absenteeism  are  considered  a  nega- 
tive vote;  which  I  consider  creates  an  un- 
fair situation. 

Mr.  Sutherland  also  states  that  it  outlines  in 
the  Act  that  a  quorum  of  102  or  33 %  is  re- 
quired before  business  can  be  transacted,  and 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  does  not  apply 
to  bylaw  changes.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
it  would  only  be  fair  for  consideration  to  be 
given  to  amendments  being  made  to  the 
Condominium  Act  permitting  the  affirmative 
vote  of  66  2/3  per  cent  of  a  quorum  to  be 
accepted  for  the  amending  or  creating  of  a 
bylaw,  or  failing  that  abstention  votes  and 
absentees  be  proportioned  for  and  against 
those  in  attendance. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  cer- 
tainly help  if  the  government  would  take  to 
heart  the  example  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land and  bring  forth  amendments  as  sug- 
gested. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
massive  condominium  project  known  as  Kings- 
view  Park  Village.  I  understand  it's  one  of 
the  largest  condominium  developments  in  all 
of  Canada.  The  residents  of  these  condo- 
miniums brought  to  my  attention  many  of 
the  problems  which  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  today.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  of  them  when  I  say  they  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  speedy  government  action 
in  updating  the  Condominium  Act  and  pro- 
viding for  more  and  better  protection  for 
purchasers  and  present  occupants  of  condo- 
miniums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments now  about  one  of  the  problems  of  con- 
struction that  is  found  in  one  of  the  large 
condominiums  in  my  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
inconceivable  to  me  and  to  the  people  I 
represent  that  services,  that's  roads  and 
sewers,  which  are  publicly  financed  should 
not  meet  acceptable  standards  of  construction. 
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In  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  we  have  had 
two  or  three  examples  of  unbelievable  situa- 
tions of  road  and  sewer  collapse  soon  after 
construction  has  been  completed.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  that  this  problem  be  given  the 
highest  priority  and  solutions  found,  and 
found,  and  found  quickly. 

As  an  example,  York  Condominium  Corp. 
No.  8  was  registered  as  a  condominium  in 
January,  1970.  The  building  is  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Albion  Rd.  and  Finch  Ave.  W, 
opposite  Shoppers'  World  in  Rexdale.  It  was 
built  under  the  HOME  plan,  which  should 
have  guaranteed  that  all  work  had  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  rigid  standards  required  in 
the  NHA  and  CMHC  specifications.  The  bulk 
of  the  building  was  done  between  October, 
1967,  and  February,  1970.  The  paving  por- 
tion was  carried  out  during  the  summer  of 
1970.  After  the  winter  of  1970-1971,  large 
areas  of  paving  on  roadways  and  driveways 
had  collapsed.  The  builder,  Bramalea  Con- 
solidated Developments  Ltd.,  was  notified  in 
writing  and  patching  of  these  areas  was  com- 
pleted under  the  terms  of  the  warranty. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors was  informed  that  as  far  as  the  builder 
was  concerned,  this  repair  discharged  him 
from  any  further  obligations.  The  builder  was 
informed  in  writing  that  the  repair  job  which 
had  been  done  was  unsatisfactory  and  that 
further  work  would  be  required,  out  no  fur- 
ther correspondence  or  satisfaction  was  forth- 
coming and  all  appeals  through  Bramalea 
Consolidated  and  their  property  management 
divisions  were  ignored. 

At  this  point,  through  Mr.  Wilfred  Barker, 
McAsphalt  Industries  was  employed  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  condition  of  all  roads  in 
regard  to  damage  and  specifications.  Through 
1971  and  1972  this  firm  took  core  samples 
and  made  Benkelman  beam  tests  on  the  road 
system. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  York  Condominium 
Corp.  No.  8  carried  out  patching  of  the  worst 
areas  as  subsidence  had  taken  place  through- 
out the  entire  site.  These  repairs  were  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500.  At  this  time  the  first  major 
sewer  collapse  took  place.  Many  discussions 
took  place  between  Bramalea  property  man- 
agement and  the  board  of  directors  to  deter- 
mine financial  responsibility.  In  the  end,  the 
total  cost  of  $3,500  was  borne  by  the  con- 
dominium. 

In  December,  1972,  the  condominium's 
board  of  directors  finally  terminated  their 
contract  of  management  with  Bramalea 
property  management  and  hired  the  firm  of 
Davidson  Management  Systems  Ltd.  to  act 
as  their  property  manager. 


In  December,  1972,  the  second  major 
sewer  collapse  took  place.  Davidson  Man- 
agement Systems  brought  in  the  firm  of 
Golder  Associates  to  take  soil  condition  and 
compaction  tests  from  the  trench  at  the  site 
of  collapse.  It  was  at  this  point,  after  the 
findings  of  Golder  Associates,  that  efforts 
concerning  litigations  against  Bramalea  Con- 
solidated were  intensified. 

Davidson  Management  Systems,  through 
their  investigations,  contacted  the  firm  of 
Wylie  and  Ufnal  Consulting  Engineers  to 
get  site  drawings  showing  specifications  to 
which  roads  and  services  were  to  be  in- 
stalled. Management  received  a  copy  of  a 
report  to  the  municipal  government  which 
outlines  the  specifications  recommended  for 
building  Albion  Rd.,  Finch  Ave.,  Martin- 
grove  and  Kendleton  Dr.;  plus  all  residen- 
tial side  streets  feeding  into  these  arteries. 
It  was  learned  that  the  engineers  recom- 
mended a  minimum  depth  of  11  in.  for  the 
residential  side  streets  and  much  greater 
depths  for  the  arteries.  The  site  drawings 
did  not  indicate  exact  specifications,  but 
alluded  to  vague  wording  such  as  "built  to 
borough  specifications." 

At  a  meeting  in  January,  1973,  between 
the  board  of  management's  solicitors,  Golder 
Associates,  McAsphalt  Engineering,  and  Da- 
vidson Management  Systems  representing 
management,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  compaction  tests  indicated  that 
the  trenches  had  been  filled  with  material 
which  was  not  compactable  due  to  excess  i\  e 
water  content. 

McAsphalt  Industries  had  further  deter- 
mined that  the  site  generally,  as  far  as  road 
surface  and  drives  were  concerned,  varied 
in  depth  between  6  in.  and  8  in.  and  was 
comprised  of  4  in.  of  very  light  gravel,  with 
2  in.  of  asphaltic  cap.  In  their  opinion  these 
were  no  better  than  a  side  drive  specifica- 
tion, hardly  adeqate  for  roads  which  were 
called  upon  to  withstand  at  least  secondary 
road  loads. 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  Davidson  Manage- 
ment Systems  put  out  tenders  for  road  re- 
pairs, as  breakup  of  pavement  was  increas- 
ing. A  price  for  repairs  of  $11,000  was  agreed 
upon  in  late  April.  However,  by  early  Ma\ 
the  amount  of  decay  had  increased  such  that 
it  required  $16,000  be  spent  only  to  do  the 
worst  areas.  Subsidence  of  drives,  roads 
doorways,  and  so  on  was  very  pronounced 
at  this  time  and  road  drainage  was  becoming 
virtually  impossible  in  many  areas.  At  this 
time,  two  further  sewer  collapses  took  place, 
along  with  the  collapse  of  brick  work  in  18 
catch  basins.   Golder   Associates   and   McAs- 
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phalt  Industries  were  again  called  in,  Golder 
Associates  to  perform  further  compaction 
tests  and  McAsphalt  Industries  to  view  decay 
and  to  express  a  professional  opinion. 

A  meeting  was  again  called  between  all 
interested  parties,  including  the  president  of 
York  Condominium  Corp.  No.  8  The  results 
of  the  tests  regarding  compaction  again  in- 
dicated a  non-compacted  base  material  and, 
due  to  water  in  soil,  the  opinion  that  in  its 
present  state  compaction  could  never  take 
place.  Mr.  Davidson  pointed  out  to  the  board 
of  management  that  due  to  the  severity  of 
subsidence  and  decay,  all  grades  originally 
planned  were  now  virtually  non-existent. 

McAsphalt  and  Golder  were  asked  to  out- 
line alternate  methods  of  repair.  The  meth- 
ods discussed  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  reconstruct  and  resurface  existing 
roads,  drives,  doorways,  curbs  and  sidewalks. 
This  method  can  be  discounted,  as  the 
amount  of  subsidence  and  loss  of  grade  would 
make  it  impossible  to  regrade  the  site  and 
achieve  any  type  of  fall  or  drainage.  Also, 
due  to  non-compactable  materials  in  sub- 
levels,  breakup  would  most  certainly  occur 
again  within  three  years. 

2.  To  remove  asphalt  and  site  material  as 
required  to  obtain  proper  grades  and  falls, 
and  resurface  with  gravel  and  asphalt  to 
achieve  new  surfaces  in  all  areas.  This  meth- 
od is  not  desirable  because  of  non-compact- 
able  materials  in  sublevels. 

To  remove  asphalt,  gravel  and  backfill  to 
a  depth  of  8  ft  on  roads,  drives,  doorways, 
curbs  and  sidewalks,  to  relay  sewers  and 
lateral  runs  as  required,  to  refill  site  with 
compactable  backfill  and  to  rebuild  the  road 
to  proper  specifications. 

Davidson  Management  Systems  proceeded 
to  get  prices  to  carry  out  the  above  work, 
and  again  the  decision  to  press  on  with  re- 
gard to  litigation  was  reaffirmed. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is: 
Does  the  board  of  directors  sue  the  original 
builder,  who  no  longer  has  an  interest  in 
the  condominium;  or  does  it  sue  the  actual 
builder  of  the  road,  which  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Bramalea  Consolidated  Developments  Ltd.; 
or  does  it  sue  the  firm  which  surfaced  the 
road,  Vespi  Pavers  Ltd.,  with  whom  they  did 
not  have  a  contract?  On  whom  does  liabilitv 
lie? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
condominium  owners  in  that  project  are 
having. 

Davidson  Management  Systems  obtained  a 
price  of  $875,000  to  carry  out  the  work  out- 
lined in  method  No.  3.    If  normal  financing 


were  obtained  at  10  per  cent  interest— and 
this  is  just  about  impossible  now— this  would 
represent  in  25  years  an  approximate  cost  of 
$8,750  per  homeowner.  This  would  mean 
doubling  the  maintenance  fee  from  $27  to 
$54  a  month.  And  that  is  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  inflation  we  are  suffer- 
ing now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Davidson  Management  Systems,  in  carrying 
out  its  spring  site  inspection,  has  found  that 
subsidence  in  all  asphalt  areas  has  continued, 
with  drops  of  up  to  4  in.  in  doorways  and 
between  8  to  12  in.  in  roadways.  The  rate 
of  decay  on  asphalt  surfaces  has  intensified 
to  a  point  where  a  conservative  estimate  of 
$60,000  could  be  placed  on  road  repairs  for 
the  worst  areas  for  1974. 

This  does  not  include  repairs  to  driveways 
or  doorways,  and  it  is  now  found  that  due 
to  no  drainage  or  fall  from  most  areas,  the 
water  is  lying  in  the  roadways  and  running 
back  in  against  building  foundations,  soften- 
ing them  and  intensifying  the  possibility  of 
even  more  severe  damage  during  the  winter 
and  spring  frosts  which  are  coming.  It  is 
mandatory,  therefore,  that  repairs  of  much 
larger  magnitude  should  be  carried  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  every  indication  that 
Bramalea  Consolidated  will  drag  out  this  mat- 
ter through  every  court  in  the  land.  This 
might  take  a  maximum  of  five  years.  There- 
fore York  Condominium  Corp.  No.  8  is  left 
with  the  problem  of  having  to  raise  enough 
money  for  the  repairs  now. 

From  all  the  above  information  there 
appears  a  big  question:  If  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  put  up  the  land,  CMHC  secured  financ- 
ing and  the  government  sponsored  the  build- 
ing under  the  HOME  plan,  how  did  such 
a  badly  planned  and  executed  service  system 
ever  get  installed?  Having  in  the  past  known 
the  high  standards  which  the  Canadian  home 
builder  had  to  meet  in  order  to  secure  NHA 
approval  and  CMHC  financing,  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  want  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  plight  of  the  homeowners  of  York  Con- 
dominium Corp.  in  order  to  push  for  remedial 
action  and  reparation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  homeowners  in  Etobicoke. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
minister  must  have  a  report  on  problems  in 
existing  condominiums  which  is  dated  Nov. 
8,  1974,  from  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  spe- 
cial committee  on  housing. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Has  the 
minister  got  that? 
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Mr.  Braithwaite:    Has  he  got  that? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  reads 
little  else. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
culmination  of  many  meetings  of  condomin- 
ium owners  and  a  committee  set  up  by  the 
council  of  Etobicoke.  It  just  came  to  my 
attention  yesterday.  I  notice  that  many  recom- 
mendations are  made  with  reference  to  the 
problems  that  condominium  owners  are 
having. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
minister  if  he  wouldn't  seriously  consider 
setting  up  some  sort  of  ongoing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  owners  of  condominiums,  manage- 
ment and  builders  of  same,  with  the  govern- 
ment having  some  say— through  some  sort  of 
individual  setup,  such  as  an  ombudsman— 
so  that  problems,  such  as  those  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  discussing  the 
trouble  that  York  Condominium  No.  8  is 
having  could  be  discussed  without  having  to 
go  to  lengthy  and  costly  litigation.  Above  all, 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  recommendations  in  this 
report  are  earnestly  studied  and  carried  out 
by  the  minister's  staff,  many  of  the  birth 
pangs  that  condominiums  are  going  through 
now  would  never  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  support  the  bill.  As  I've  said, 
it's  my  feeling  it's  kind  of  late  now.  A  lot  of 
the  thinking  in  the  bill  should  have  been  put 
before  this  House  long  before  condominiums 
were  allowed  to  expand  as  they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  bill,  to  commend  the  minister  for 
bringing  this  bill  forward.  It's  some  five  or 
six  years,  I  think,  since  the  original  one  be- 
came operative,  and  certainly  there  was  a 
shake-down  period.  There  were  some  prob- 
lems that  surfaced  as  time  went  along  and 
these  units  came  into  acceptance  by  people. 
They  have  now  become  quite  a  significant 
part  of  the  total  housing  picture.  There  was 
quite  a  thrust  forward  with  them  in  Missis- 
sauga. 

It  was  through  the  acceptance  of  these, 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  came  about, 
that  I  believe  the  changes  in  this  new  Act— 
the  new  amendments— have  come  forward.  I 
think  I  had  the  same  problems  as  some  of  the 
previous  speakers— the  usual  ones;  the  con- 
struction deficiences,  which  aren't  solely  con- 
fined to  condominiums  but  afflict  all  types  of 
accommodation,  and  those  in  the  area  of  ad- 
ministration.    There     seemed    to     be     some 


vagueness  in  the  rules,  or  in  the  legislation 
that  set  up  these  condominium  corporations. 
Other  problems  were  with  respect  to  the 
common  expenses  and  the  utilization  of  com- 
mon elements.  Delay  in  registration  was  a 
big  problem. 

I  think  the  amendments  now  go  a  long  way 
to  dealing  with  those  problems;  I  see  refer- 
ence to  them.  I've  had  correspondence  and 
inquiries.  For  instance,  one  person  asked 
about  the  difference  between  a  rule  and  a 
regulation.  Well  I  presume  one  section  per- 
mits the  management  to  make  certain  deci- 
sions, and  if  the  membership  at  large  is  not 
satisfied  with  that,  could  the  minister  explain 
whether  section  6(3)  then  becomes  the  oper- 
ative one,  where  25  per  cent  of  the  owners 
of  common  elements  can  get  together  and 
clarify  any  of  these  problems  where  they  feel 
that  perhaps  management  or  directors  as  have 
been  named,  have  overstepped  their  author- 
ity. Perhaps  he  could  provide  clarification  on 
that. 

I  think  this  goes  a  long  way— I  know  it 
does— toward  clearing  away  some  of  these 
problems.  I  am  pleased  that  in  correspond- 
ence the  minister  has  stated  in  effect  that 
even  these  current  changes  aren't  carved  in 
stone,  and  if  there  is  demonstrated  need  there 
will  be  further  amendments  to  them.  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  it  forward.  I  very 
much  appreciate  knowing  there  is  possible 
flexibility  as  need  may  arise,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  well  received  by  both  those  who  are 
purchasers  of  condominium  units  and  also  the 
municipalities  and  the  producers  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining  this 
debate,  let  me  tell  the  minister,  or  tell  the 
minister  through  you,  that  together  with  my 
colleagues  we  are  going  to  support  this  bill 
in  principle  I  am  not  going  to  be  nearly  as 
warm  as  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  South 
was,  about  saying  what  a  noble  job  the  min- 
ister has  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  noble. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  isn't  a  noble  job;  it 
has  been  too  long  in  coming.  There  have  been 
complaints  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  The 
member  for  Peel  South  said  there  were  com- 
plaints. If  he  wants,  I'll  read  my  whole  1972 
speech  over  again.  I  am  sure  the  minister 
has  done  very  little  else  since  Ik-  began  to 
consider  amendments  to  this  statute. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Wouldn't  the  member  say 
he  was  doing  a  noble  job  in  that  speech? 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh  I  certainly  did.  It  wasn't 
this  minister.  The  responsibility  for  condo- 
miniums has  been  bounced  around  from  one 
minister  to  another.  I  was  looking  for  an 
adjective  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
ministers  who  have  had  this  under  their 
supervision  for  a  while,  but  I  won't  be  that 
unkind.  It  just  hasn't  been  the  most  popular 
statute  in  the  ministry.  There  have  been  a 
variety  of  ministers  who  have  attempted  to 
cope  with  it,  and  nobody  has  come  up  with 
anything  until  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  statutes  brought  for- 
ward acceptance  of  units,  though. 

Mr.  Singer:   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Condominium  units  now  get 
accepted. 

Mr.  S'nger:  Well,  since  the  member  for 
Peel  South  is  so  anxious  to  commend  the 
government,  perhaps  I  will  have  to  read  my 
1972  speech  over  again  and  tell  him  about 
the  12  points  I  suggested  should  be  looked 
into  at  that  point- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  I  will  take  it  as  read,  much 
as  I'd  like  to  hear  it.    I'll  take  it  as  read. 

Mr.    Singer:     It  may  be  that   this   debate 
will  have  to  go  on  for  a  lot  of  hours  until 
I  can  get  through  to  the  member  for  Peel 
South,  but  perhaps  if  he  will  take  it  as  read- 
Mr.  Kennedy:    As  read  and  dismissed. 

Mr.  Singer:  -and  agree  that  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  bring  forth  these  amendments. 
I  will  try  to  cut  my  remarks  rather  short. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  minister's  attention 
—and  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  seen  this 
or  not— a  letter  I  received  from  a  group  of 
constituents  of  mine  called  the  Forest  Hills 
Community  Townhouse  Residents  Association, 
73  Plum  Treeway  Cresc,  in  Willowdale,  Ont. 
These  are  people  who  have  bought  units  in 
a  condominium  development  on  the  west  side 
of  Bathurst  St.,  between  Sheppard  and  Finch 
Ave.,  if  that  will  help  the  minister  to  locate  it. 

(In  any  event,  the  development  was  built 
several  years  ago  but  really  dragged  its  feet 
until  this  past  year  because  the  condominium 
units  were  not  selling  so  well.  Then,  as  a 
result  of  a  change  in  market  conditions,  sales 
picked  up  suddenly.  It  was  built  by  Peel 
Village  Developments  Co.  Ltd. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  Nov. 
25,  that  this  Community  Townhouse  Resi- 
dents Association  sent  to  the  developers,  Peel 
Village;  it's  not  a  long  letter,  and  I  think  I 


will  read  a  substantial  part  of  it  into  the 
record. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  occupants  of  the  townhouse  units 
of  Forest  Hills  community  of  Peel  Village 
Developments  Co.  Ltd.  have  patiently 
awaited  the  completion  of  the  project,  its 
registration  and  transfer  of  title  of  each 
of  the  units  to  its  purchaser.  We  have 
endured  considerable  inconvenience  since 
occupying  our  units  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer  of  1974,  but  as  long  as  apparent 
progress  was  being  made  we  were  prepared 
(to  tolerate  it  in  the  expectation  that  total 
completion,  including  that  of  landscaping 
and  communal  recreational  centre,  would 
occur  about  the  end  of  September  in  keep- 
ing  with    our   occupancy    agreements. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  letter.    It  is  not  a 

demanding  letter. 

We  have  observed  the  tremendous  amount 
of  initiative  and  effort  brought  to  bear  to 
bring  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible 
the  second  phase  of  the  townhouses,  while 
requests  for  repairs  to  our  units  have  in 
many  instances  gone  unheeded  for  months, 
and  now  the  telephone  number  previously 
available  to  the  construction  office  is  out 
(of  service. 

If  I  could  get  the  minister's  attention  for  a 
moment  or  two  during  this  debate,  I  don't 
think  that's  an  uncommon  kind  of  a  com- 
plaint. They  wanted  to  ask  for  repairs  and 
the  telephone  number  of  the  condominium 
developers  just  wasn't  in  service.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  complain  when  you  can't  even  tele- 
phone somebody,  eh? 

Secondly,  street  cleaning  and  mainte- 
nance has  been  undertaken  to  a  low  stand- 
ard such  that  debris  is  left  to  accumulate 
for  prolonged  periods  of  time,  street  name 
and  parking  signs  or  pavement  markings 
are  non-existent  and  pavement  repairs,  such 
as  in  front  of  units  3  to  13  Plum  Treeway, 
were  done  so  shoddily  as  to  completelv 
obliterate  the  concrete  drainage  channel. 
The  prolonged  delay  and  continued  un- 
certainty of  the  date  of  achieving  com- 
pletion, registration  and  transfer  of  title— 

This  comes  through  time  and  time  again. 
My  colleagues  have  told  the  minister  about 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  NDP  speakers  have 
spoken  about  that.  Even  the  member  for 
Peel  South,  with  reluctance,  said  it  was  ter- 
rible a  while  back,  but  hurray  for  the  min- 
ister he  is  now  going  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  these  complaints  are  still  there  and 
as  I  look  through  this  Act,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  minister  has  put  enough  teeth  in  it 
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to   enable  these   kinds   of   complaints   to  be 
dealt  with  properly. 

The  prolonged  delay  and  continued  un- 
certainty of  the  date  of  achieving  comple- 
tion, registration  and  transfer  of  title, 
coupled  with  the  completely  unacceptable 
provisions  for  membership  fees  and  regula- 
tions for  the  recreation  centre  [and  that's 
a  very  serious  concern  in  these  develop- 
ments, in  this  one  particularly]  have 
prompted  us  to  take  concerted  action  to 
safeguard  our  own  best  interests.  Accord- 
ingly, at  a  recently  convened  meeting  of 
the  occupants— 

Not  of  the  association,  just  of  the  occupants, 
the  people  who  were  there— I  guess  as  ten- 
ants,   in    expectation    of    becoming    owners 
when   all   the  legal   work   catches   up. 
—it    was    agreed    that    Forest    Hills    Com- 
munity  Townhouse   Residents'    Association 
be  formed   for  the  purpose   of  acting   on 
behalf    of    the    occupants    in    matters    of 
mutual  concern.    This  communication  rep- 
resents the  first  action  of  the  association  on 
behalf  of  its  membership.    There  are  five 
matters  concerning  us  on  which  we  would 
appreciate  a  response  without  delay. 

Registration  and  transfer  of  title:  [In 
other  words:  How  much  longer  do  we 
have  to  wait  until  the  legal  work  is  caught 
up?]  Please  advise  us  of  the  date  on  which 
the  condominium  declaration  and  descrip- 
tion were  submitted  for  registration  in  the 
land  registry  office  for  the  land  titles  divi- 
sion of  Toronto  and  York.  Please  advise 
us  of  the  date  on  which  you  now  expect 
registration  to  be  completed  and  the  clos- 
ings for  the  transfer  of  the  title  to  take 
place.  [And,  as  I  say,  this  goes  on.  It's 
a  common  complaint  through  all  of  these 
developments]. 

Condominium  agreement:  Please  forward 
us  a  copy  of  the  draft  condominium  agree- 
ment which  we  will  be  expected  to  sign  on 
closing. 

One  would  think  that  that  should  automatic- 
ally come  forward,  unless  the  developer  is 
not  anxious  to  have  that  condominium  agree- 
ment examined  for  too  lengthy  a  period,  or 
that  ability  to  get  advice  on  it  be  provided 
by  reason  of  putting  copies  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  are  concerned. 

Please  confirm  the  common  area  charges 
for  each  unit  and  advise  us  of  th?  servi< 
that  will  be  rendered  for  them. 

Please  advise  us  as  to  the  date  on  which 
the  landscaping  of  the  central  open  .space 
area  extending  westerly  from  the  recrea- 
tion   centre    will    be    completed,    and    the 


nature    of   the   landscaping   to   be    under- 
taken. 

The  members  of  our  association  have 
recollections  of  being  advised  by  your 
salesmen  prior  to  submitting  their  offers 
to  purchase  their  units  that  the  recreation 
centre:  1.  Would  be  available  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  residents  of  Forest  Hills 
Community  project;  and  2.  be  available 
for  fees  in  the  order  of  about  $25  to  $35 
a  year  per  family.  From  the  application 
forms  now  available  it  is  apparent  that  tlv 
recreation  centre  is  to  be  operated  as  a 
private  commercial  athletic  club,  available 
to  everyone  willing  to  pay  the  member- 
ship fee.  The  membership  fee  structure  is 
very  complex  and  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  all  members  will  know  precisely 
what  facilities  they  wish  to  utilize,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  the  fee  would  be 
for  membership  involving  the  use  of  all 
of  the  facilities. 

We  find  the  rates  quoted  to  he  com- 
pletely out  of  line  with  those  of  any  other 
condominium  project  in  Toronto,  and  in 
fact  in  excess  of  the  fees  and  charges  by 
most  public  or  private  recreation  centres. 
None  of  our  membership  is  prepared  to 
pay  these  excessive  fees,  nor  to  accept  the 
notion  that  junior  members  be  excluded 
from  the  use  of  the  exercise  room  facil- 
ities. Further,  we  do  not  regard  it  to  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  the 
idents  in  the  Forest  Hills  Communitv  pro- 
ject have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of 
the  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the    recreation    centre. 

And  I  can  recall,  when  they  were  having  a 
tough  time  trying  to  sell  these  units,  or  even 
to  rent  them,  one  of  the  big  things  talked 
about   was   the   community   centre. 

I'm   glad  the  hon.  member  for  Don   Milk 
(Mr.  Timbrell)  has  just  come  in.  because  he 
probably   can   recall    of   his    own    know! 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  North  V 
Council,  some  of  the  problems  that  existed 
in  relation  to  the  Forr.st  Hills  condominium 
development    on    north    Bathurst    St.    I    am 
just   reading   to   the   minister  now  a   letter   I 
have    received   from   the   residents    complain- 
ing   about    the    lack    of    protection    that    tin 
Condominium    Act    has    provided    for    tl> 
people. 

The  hon.  member  for  Don  Mills  lias  n 
quite  a  bit  of  experience  from  the  local 
council  point  of  view,  and  a  lot  of  condo- 
miniums were  being  built  in  North  York 
during  his  time  on  council  and  a  lot  of 
complaints  were  coming  forward  to  the  North 
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York  council.  That's  why  I  question  the 
validity  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  South,  saying:  "Isn't  the 
minister  wonderful?  He's  finally  bringing  for- 
ward some  amendments  to  clean  up—" 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I  think  he's  right 
though. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  well- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Right  on. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  In  all 
modesty. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he's  got  a  certain  astig- 
matism and  blind  lack  of  objectivity  when 
he  comes  to  address  matters  like  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  will  bring  more  if  the 
member  needs  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  a  point  of  view  to  which 
I  don't  entirely  subscribe. 

"We  find  the  rates  to  be  comnletely  out 
of  line  and  none  of  the  membership  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  these  excessive  rates."  Well 
there  was  misrepresentation.  They  were  told 
there  was  this  beautiful  recreation  centre 
and  they  were  all  going  to  be  able  to  use 
it  for  nominal  fees  and  so  on,  and  it  isn't 
going  to  turn  out  that  way. 

Please  advise  us  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  operate  the  recreation  centre  as  a 
private  commercial  venture  independent  of 
any  influence  of  the  existing  or  newly 
formed  condominium  corporation  or  cor- 
porations; of  the  date  and  minute  of  the 
general  meeting  of  the  existing  condo- 
minium corporation  at  which  arrangements 
for  construction,  operation  and  membership 
for  the  recreation  centre  were  discussed  and 
ratified;  the  provisions  you  now  contem- 
plate for  permitting  the  existing  or  newly- 
formed  condominium  corporation  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
gramming of  the  recreation  centre  and  the 
possible  acquisition  of  it  over  time  as  an 
addition  to  the  lands  held  in  common;  and 
fourthly,  of  your  willingness  to  permit  all 
existing  Forest  Hills  community  residents 
to  the  free  use  of  the  recreation  centre 
facilities  for  the  present  to  the  date  of  the 
final  closings,  without  prejudice  to  our 
right  to  continue  discussions  concerning 
membership  fees,  rules  and  regulations  for 
a  longer  term. 

Then  something  under  heading  "Gestures  of 
Goodwill"— I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  such 
things  as  gestures  of  goodwill  made  in  trans- 


actions of  this  type,  but  paragraph  5  of  the 
letter: 

"Gestures  of  Goodwill:  Please  advise  us 
of  any  gestures  of  goodwill  you  are  con- 
templating in  recognition  of  the  incon- 
venience we  have  endured,  such  as: 

1.  The  waiving  of  an  occupancy  fee  for 
the  period  between  Sept.  30,  1974,  and  the 
time  of  final  closing;  and/or  the  return  of 
interest  accrued  on  moneys  held  on  deposit 
from  down  payments  made  upon  initial 
occupancy  in  keeping  with  anticipated 
amendments  to  the  Condominium  Act; 
and/or  the  application  of  occupancy  fees 
paid  toward  the  increase  in  down  pay- 
ments, also  in  keeping  with  anticipated 
amendments  to  the  Condominium  Act." 

Well  this  is  backed  up  by  four  or  five  pages 
of  signatures.  I  presume  that  most  of  the 
occupants  signed  this  and  join  in  the  common 
plea.  They  sent  it  to  me  because  the  situation 
exists  in  the  riding  of  Downsview,  and  I  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  here  with 
the  minister. 

I  say  that  the  government  has  dragged  its 
heels  very  badly  on  this.  When  the  Act  first 
came  in  we  expressed  our  very  grave  doubts 
about  several  gaps  in  it.  Again,  certainly  I 
know  there  are  many  other  speeches,  but  I 
can  point  to  my  own  remarks  in  1972,  in 
June  of  1972,  when  I  put  forward  a  12-point 
list  of  complaints  about  the  functioning  of 
the  Act.  Well  here  we  are  at  December,  1974, 
and  some  of  these  things  are  now  being 
looked  after. 

I  don't  think  the  minister  is  getting  to  all 
of  them;  and  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
he  is  going  to  allow  this  bill  to  go  to  standing 
committee,  because  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
interest  and  concern  all  over  Ontario  about 
how  the  Condominium  Act  is  going  to  func- 
tion in  the  future. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  very  interested. 
I  am  sure  these  people  from  the  Forest  Hills 
development  would  be  interested  in  coming 
down  and  talking,  as  would  a  number  of 
others  throughout  the  province.  I  don't  feel 
that  this  bill,  now  that  it  is  here  in  its 
amended,  amended  form,  should  be  unneces- 
sarily rushed  through  the  legislative  process. 
Now  that  it  is  here,  let  it  have  a  good  public 
examination.  I  am  sure  the  minister,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  this 
afternoon  by  my  colleagues  and  the  other 
members  of  the  opposition  here  in  the  House- 
even  if  he  can  sit  through  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  member  for  Peel  South— will  look 
even  more  closely  at  what  he  is  presently 
presenting  to  us. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  hon. 
members  wishing  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not, 
the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
comments  offered  by  the  various  members  in 
connection  with  this  debate. 

The  condominium  statute,  of  course,  when 
originally  introduced,  as  I  understand  it  was 
a  matter  of  regulating  and  setting  out  the 
ground  rules,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  require- 
ments prior  to  and  upon  registration  of  the 
declaration.  It  soon  became  apparent,  after 
condominiums  became  somewhat  of  a  popular 
item,  that  areas  of  questions  and  problems 
were  beginning  to  develop.  Not  only  did  they 
develop  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
eventual  owner  and  the  condominium  de- 
veloper, problems  developed  insofar  as  house 
rules  or  bylaws  of  the  condominium  are  con- 
cerned. Many  people  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  condominium  living  while  not  really 
understanding  the  concept. 

The  problem  of  condominiums  has  really 
been  a  multi-faceted  one,  and  this  legisla- 
tion, which  in  original  form  was  introduced 
about  one  year  ago,  was  the  result  of  the 
various  problems  that  came  to  our  attention. 
The  members  will  recall  we  introduced  the 
bill  in  1973— the  month  escapes  me— and  we 
took  it  to  the  administration  of  justice  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sessions  of  a  standing  committee  of 
this  House  that  I  have  ever  attended.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  and  listen  to 
people  who  were  living  in  condominiums, 
it  is  a  whole  new  social  concept. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  point 
of  asking  I  think  every  condominum  owner 
who  appeared  before  us  if  he  or  she  would 
do  it  again  if  they  had  to,  and  they  were 
unanimous  that  they  would.  I  can't  say  that 
demonstrates  the  feeling  of  everybody  living 
in  this  type  of  housing  in  this  province  or 
how  they  feel  today,  but  it  was  interesting 
to  me  that  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  their  very 
serious  complaints  they  still  enjoyed  the  con- 
cept of  this  type  of  community  or  condo- 
minium living. 

It  became  apparent  to  all  of  us  at  those 
committee  hearings  that  matters  were  being 
drawn  to  our  attention  that  we  could  not 
ignore  and  that  the  bill  that  was  before  the 
House  at  that  time  was  not  going  to  correct 
many  of  these  situations.  Accordingly,  briefs 
were  submitted,  a  bill  was  reintroduced  this 
spring  and  my  staff  met  with  various  people 
prior  to  and  following  the  introduction  of 
that  bill. 


I  have  no  idea  right  now  of  the  number 
of  briefs  they  received  but  they  met  with 
various  groups  ranging  from  builders  to  con- 
dominium owners  to  condominium  corpora- 
tion officers,  clarifying  the  issues  in  order 
that  we  might  come  forward  at  this  time. 
Even  in  that  period  of  time  from  June  25 
until  today,  it  has  become  apparent  to  us 
that  certain  amendments,  even  to  this  bill, 
must  be  introduced;  hence  my  bringing  this 
type  of  bill  before  the  members  for  their 
consideration. 

The  msmber  for  Perth  raised  an  interesting 
question.  I  don't  wish  to  take  up  too  much 
time  of  the  House,  but  he  simplified  it  by 
saying  "one  unit,  one  owner,  one  vote."  That 
would  certainly  simplify  it  from  the  board  of 
directors  or  condominium  corporation  type  of 
arrangement.  But  I  wonder  if  he  knows,  be- 
ing a  married  man,  what  he  has  said,  be- 
cause who  is  going  to  exercise  the  vote  if 
the  condominium  is  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  husband?  You  create  all  kinds  of 
property  rights- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  an  interest  in  real 
estate.  Maybe  the  member  for  Downsview 
supports  this,  as  one  of  the  Liberal  submis- 
sions was  that  for  a  condominium  there 
should  be  one  vote.  Is  that  what  he  is  say- 
ing? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  good 
suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that's  worthy 
of  the  member  for  Downsview  and  I'll  make 
sure  that  I  remind  him  of  that  at  some  future 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  sure  the  minister  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Then  we  can  have  a 
condominium  voters  arbitration  board  to 
decide  who  is  going  to  exercise  the  vote.  In 
any  event,  I  found  that  was  an  interestin.: 
statement,  and  perhaps  lie  and  I  can  deal 
privately  and  discuss  that  so  I  might  appre- 
ciate what  his  position  is. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  condo- 
minium corporation  index  maintained  by  the 
master  of  titles  and  the  registrar  of  deeds. 
I  gather  from  your  comments  that  vou  felt 
there  should  be  a  central  province-wide 
registry  for  some  particular  reason.  I  wai 
to  get  that  clear  that  I  understood  that. 

I  do  intend  to  take  the  legislation  before 
the  standing  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  certain  sense  of 
urgency    in    bringing    legislation    before    the 
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House,  but  to  my  mind  and  my  experience, 
limited  though  it  is,  it  is  most  educational 
and  beneficial  to  all  concerned  to  take  this 
type  of  legislation  before  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  this  House,  where  we  can  have  the 
input  from  the  people  who  are  living  with 
these  problems,  and  who  are  really  most 
knowledgeable  insofar  as  these  types  of  prob- 
lems are  concerned.  I  will  be  going  before  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  That's  good 
Liberal  philosophy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  minister  any  idea  ap- 
proximately when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  have  any  idea  when.  I  would  hope  it 
would  follow,  perhaps,  Bill  55,  which  as  the 
hon.  member  knows  is  presently  before  the 
standing  administration  of  justice  committee. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  won't  take  long.  That 
shouldn't  take  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  we  are  almost 
through  section  1  in  that  bill.  We  did  five 
clauses  yesterday,  I  think,  under  section  1, 
and  we  are  moving  right  along  to  section  2, 
hopefully,  next  week. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  only  took  3/2  hours  to  get 
that  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  will  be  in  the  spring, 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside detailed  a  problem,  I  believe 
it  was  at  Roseville,  with  a  condominium 
development  in  his  area.  He  asked  what 
effect  the  bill  before  the  House  today  would 
have  on  this  situation— as  I  understand  his 
question  put  to  me.  I  would  refer  the  hon. 
member  to  section  14  of  this  particular  bill, 
which  deals  with  the  sale  and  leasing  of 
units.  The  situation  which  he  has  described 
will  certainly  be  minimized  under  the  new 
legislation. 

As  to  the  withholding  of  the  registration 
of  the  declaration,  there  is  machinery  built 
in  here  which  recognizes  that  problem.  I  has 
resulted  in  people  moving  in  and  buying,  and 
others  moving  in  and  remaining  as  tenants, 
while  for  some  particular  reason  the  develop- 
er has  not  wished  to  complete,  or  for  some 
reason  has  not  completed,  the  registration  of 
the  declaration. 

This  amended  bill,  of  course,  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  price  of  the  units  or  the 


rent  at  which  units  can  be  rented.  There  is 
provision  in  the  legislation  by  which  units  can 
be  rented  up  to  a  certain  term,  but  only  to 
a  bona  fide  purchaser— someone  who  is  going 
to  buy  the  unit  which  he  moves  into,  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

There  were  comments  made  about  letters 
written  about  problems  dealing  from  sewer 
collapses  outside  condominiums.  I  pass  no 
comment  on  those.  I  submit  that  they  are 
probably  not  directly  relevant  to  our  discus- 
sions here  today. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  matter  going 
back  to  committee,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
discussions  with  parties  on  this  as  recently 
as  yesterday  and  I  think  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  common  problems  that  are  involved. 
I  think  we  are  learning  a  little  bit  about 
condominiums,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  the 
legal  profession  of  this  province  is  learning 
a  lot  more  about  condominiums.  I  practised 
in  an  area  for  a  number  of  years  and  must 
confess  that  to  my  knowledge  there  is  only 
one  down  there,  and  I  can  only  thank  good- 
ness I  was  never  consulted  on  it,  because  I 
just  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  this 
type  of  social  living. 

I  think  members  of  the  bar  are  like  the 
member  for  St.  George  who  said  she  has 
never  really  advised  anybody  on  it.  I  admire 
her  for  her  candour.  She  said  that  really,  in 
essence,  she  didn't  want  to  because  it's  such 
an  involved  field.  She  is  quite  modest.  I 
haven't  heard  the  member  for  Downsview 
make  a  similar  remark.  I  presume  he  is  much 
more  experienced  in  this  area  than  certainly 
the  member  for  St.  George,  and  certainly 
much  more  experienced  than  I  am— 

Mr.    Renwick:    He  is   equally  modest. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  equally  modest;  I  have 
done  the  odd  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  enjoyed  the 
commentary  which  has  come  across  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  I  will  look  forward  to 
renewing  these  efforts  when  we  get  before 
the  standing  committee  of  this  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tee—the administration  of  justice  committee. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Run  out  of  business  again,  eh? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  interesting.  The 
government  looks  as  though  it  has  run  out 
of  business.  Why  don't  they  introduce  a  few 
more  bills  to  fill  out  the  time  between  now 
and  6? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Let's  see  what  we've 
got  here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  give  third  reading  to 
Bill  148;  that  will  fill  in  a  few  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might  request  that  the  bill  we've  just  been 
debating  might  be  considered  the  bill  before 
the  House;  that  is,  the  one  that  says,  "re- 
printed for  consideration  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,"  bearing  the  amendments. 
I  wonder  if  I  might  make  that  request  here 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  there  is  no  argument 
or  misconception  about  it  later. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  has  been  the  custom, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  accept  the  amendments  when 
the  bill  has  been  printed;  we  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  that  bill,  as  reprinted,  being 
the  one  that  is  going  downstairs  to  the  stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  can  be  formalized  when 
the  committee  meets  too. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

'Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  158,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  158  sets  up 
an  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  to  invest  or  partici- 
pate in  energy  projects,  including  develop- 
ment and  research.  I  trust  you  knew  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  in  the  event  that  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  bill,  I  will 
briefly  summarize  it  and  then  give  some  brief 
remarks  afterwards. 

In  his  introductory  statement,  the  minister 
mentioned  as  a  possible  first  priority  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  production  of  natural  gas, 
and  therefore  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
would  have  to  extend,  and  would  extend,  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Ontario. 

Also,  he  mentioned  that  the  small  amount 
of     insurance— probably     $300     million— that 


could  be  obtained  on  the  Mackenzie  River 
valley  pipeline,  a  proposed  project  estimated 
to  cost  $7  billion  to  $8  billion,  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  guarantee  of  some  of  the 
difference  by  the  energy  corporation. 

The  corporation  will  be  a  Crown  corpora- 
tion with  some  of  the  powers  under  the 
Business  Corporations  Act,  a  structure  more 
or  less  like  tnat  of  a  normal  business  opera- 
tion, and  with  a  normal  business  operation 
like  Ontario  Hydro,  not  for  profit  primarily, 
of  course,  but  to  obtain  energy  for  Ontario 
users.  It  will  risk  losses  or  gain  profits  in  its 
investments.  It  is  not  to  compete  with  private 
interests  but  to  supplement  or  jointly  venture 
with  them  in  energy  projects. 

'The  capital  structure  is  set  out  in  such  a 
fashion  that  two  million  common  shares 
without  par  value  will  be  issued  for  such  con- 
sideration as  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  determine,  and  20  million  special  shares 
without  par  value  may  be  issued  in  one  or 
more  series  for  such  consideration  as  the 
board  may  determine. 

The  government  is  to  put  in  $100  million. 
It  will  all  be  government  money  at  the  start, 
but  later  it  is  hoped  to  attract  private  inves- 
tors—not more  than  10  per  cent  can  be  non- 
resident Canadians— and  at  all  times  the 
government  will  hold  a  majority  interest. 

The  five  directors,  all  Canadians,  will  be 
appointed  by  the  government.  The  head 
office  shall  be  in  (Metro  Toronto.  The  setting 
up  of  the  corporation  at  this  time  is  prompt- 
ed by  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the  con- 
cern over  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of 
energy  to  Ontario. 

The  minister  stated  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's actions  regarding  energy  taxe.s  had 
increased  the  need  for  the  energy  corpora- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
energy-producing  provinces  like  Alberta  will 
shortly  weaken  and  reduce  their  royalties  or 
comparable  action  as  the  federal  government 
has  reduced  its  taxation  levy  in  its  last  bud- 
get over  the  May  budget. 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  ver\ 
broad,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  feel  that  the 
minister  should  state  precisely  how  it  will 
function  so  that  the  public  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  what  it  will  do.  He  also  stated  that 
the  public  will  expect  the  five  directors  to 
be  superior,  selected  on  their  merits,  not 
on  their  loyal  and  faithful  party  service. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Good  idea.  Very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Now,  while  we  are  pleased 
to  support  the  idea  of  an  Ontario  Energy 
Corp.,  Mr.  Speaker,— 
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Interjection  by   an   hon.    member. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —we  are  very  uncertain  and 
displeased  with  the  farreaching  statements 
made  by  the  minister  as  to  where  the  prior- 
ities of  this  corporation  will  lie.  So  far  the 
minister  has  only  given  broad  concepts  per- 
taining to  the  corporation,  whose  activities 
could  include  everything  from  financing  pipe- 
lines, to  guaranteeing  investments  by  oil  and 
gas  companies  for  research,  to  initiating  re- 
source projects  of  its  own.  While  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  isn't  without  some  hope  of 
being  able  to  promote  such  policies,  it  would 
be  more  welcome  if  specific  goals  for  the 
corporation  could  be  offered. 

Thus  we  must  stress  the  point  that  while 
this  bill  would  form  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  the  investment  of  public  funds  in  energy 
developments  in  the  years  ahead,  its  func- 
tion must  be  more  precisely  defined  by  the 
minister.  While  the  minister  has  stated  in 
his  statement  on  the  corporation  that  it  would 
invest  or  participate  in  energy  projects  in- 
cluding development  and  research,  he  has 
said  nothing  concerning  the  role  of  other 
energy  sources  such  as  wind,  solar  and  geo- 
thermal forces  in  the  investment  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

I  was  interested  in  the  statements  made 
by  the  minister  that  the  corporation's  first 
priority  should  be  to  assist  in  securing  ade- 
quate supplies  of  natural  gas  for  the  prov- 
ince. Priority  is  being  put  on  gas  because 
the  Ontario  government  foresees  a  shortfall 
in  supply  within  this  decade.  In  future  years, 
the  minister  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote, 
"It  may  be  10  years  away— the  corporation 
could  become  involved  in  other  forms  of 
energy  development  utilizing  solar,  wind  and 
geothermal  forces." 

Whv  does  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  feel 
that  alternative  sources  of  energy  should  only 
be  researched  and  developed  after  the  gas 
supply  has  become  depleted?  Why  is  the 
minister  so  obsessed  with  the  spending  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  expand  and  construct 
nuclear  power  plants  when  electricity  could 
be  available  practically  free  of  charge,  and 
certainly  free  of  pollutants,  with  an  equiv- 
alent expenditure  into  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  energy? 
Does  it  not  somewhat  embarrass  the  minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  know  that  our  neighbours 
to  the  south  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  research  and  development  of  solar 
energy,  whereas  north  of  the  border  solar 
energy  technology  has  not  yet  been  given 
priority? 


The  minister,  of  course,  is  going  to  respond 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  federal  government 
responsibility,  and  certainly  I  would  agree 
that  the  federal  government  should  be  re- 
searching and  developing  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  but  because  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment feels  that  it  has  something  to  sell  by 
way  of  nuclear-powered  sources  of  energy 
and  that  the  supply  of  uranium  seems  to  be 
quite  ample,  the  federal  government  is  seem- 
ingly prepared  to  lay  all  its  eggs  in  one 
basket  despite  the  uncertainties  of  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  this  source  of  energy. 

What  a  pleasant  change  it  would  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Ontario  government  decided 
to  become  leaders  in  this  entire  field  of 
energy,  rather  than  simply  proponents  of 
nuclear-powered  sources  of  energy,  placing 
its  entire  reliance  on  the  uranium  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.,  the  minister  has  stated  that 
he  had  proposed,  back  in  June,  1973,  that  a 
fund  be  established  to  commit  provincial  re- 
sources for  projects  which  are  deemed  to  be 
potentially  of  importance  to  this  province 
and  which  are  not  being  adequately  dealt 
with  at  the  present  time.  If  any  energy 
sources  are  being  ignored  today  it  would  be 
energy  sources  that  do  not  rely  on  various 
forms  of  combustion,  fusion,  or  whatever. 
However,  the  minister  stated  back  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  in  a  speech  to  the  Chatham 
Rotary  Club  that  in  future  years,  perhaps  10 
years  away  or  more,  the  Ontario  Energy 
Corp.  would  become  involved  in  other  forms 
of  energy  development  such  as  solar,  wind 
or  geothermal  forces.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  now  is  the  time  we  should  be  spending 
more  research  dollars  in  developing  these 
new  forms  of  energy.  After  all,  does  the  real 
energy  problem  today  in  Ontario  and  the 
industrialized  world  not  lie  in  the  need  to 
develop  indefinitely  lasting,  ecologically 
sound  sources  of  energy  such  as  wind  or 
solar  energy? 

However,  Ontario,  the  largest  energy- 
consuming  province  in  Canada,  is  busily  con- 
structing nuclear  power  plants  which  in- 
volve many  risks  with  which  we  are  not  yet 
familiar.  In  fact,  the  most  significant  devel- 
opment in  Ontario  in  terms  of  energy  is  the 
vastly  increased  role  of  nuclear  power.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1980,  approximately  24  per 
cent  of  Ontario's  total  energy  supply  will  be 
nuclear,  compared  with  one  per  cent  in  1970. 

We  have  been  warned  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, however,  that  the  accidents  at  nuclear 
plants  could  range  from  relatively  small  in- 
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ternal  releases  of  potentially  lethal  doses  of 
radiation  to  complete  failure  of  some  of  the 
so-called  failsafe  systems.  Morever,  many  of 
these  systems  have  not  been  and  cannot  be 
tested  under  actual  situations,  so  they  can 
fail  in  time  of  need. 

Further,  a  very  important  problem  regard- 
ing nuclear  power  relates  to  the  storage  and 
disposal  of  waste  radioactive  products,  many 
of  which  have  half-lives  of  up  to  25,000 
years  or  more  and  emit  harmful  radiation 
doses  for  up  to  a  million  years.  A  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  these  questions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  be  found  before  there  is  a  massive 
commitment  to  nuclear  power. 

Also,  the  minister  has  not  said  anything 
concrete  regarding  the  part  that  energy  con- 
servation will  play  in  the  functions  of  the 
energy  corporation.  The  functions  of  the  cor- 
poration are  to  develop  and  research  new 
forms  of  energy,  but  what  about  .investments 
in  energy  conservation?  While  we  have  pre- 
dictions by  the  Energy  Ministry  that  energy 
consumption  will  increase  four  times  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  Ontario  government 
has  not  given  much  of  a  lead  in  this  matter 
so  far.  Unless  energy  is  used  more  sparingly 
and  sensibly  in  the  future,  major  shortages 
will  occur,  and  there  is  no  hope  that  the  dis- 
covery of  limitless  supplies  of  energy  will  be 
guaranteed  with  the  creation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

If  a  comprehensive  and  serious  energy 
conservation  programme  was  mounted,  we 
could  cut  demand  growth  enormously  by  the 
end  of  the  century  and  stabilize  consumption 
alter  that.  Not  only  would  this  be  a  saving 
of  energy  per  se,  but  we  would  also  be  pre- 
serving the  environment  and  saving  millions 
of  dollars  of  capital  investment  required  to 
discover,  develop,  convert  and  transport 
other  sources  of  energy.  A  major  concentra- 
tion in  energy  conservation  would  seem  to 
be  a  priority  of  any  such  energy  corpora- 
tion. 

Thirs,  while  the  minister  has  stated  that 
the  role  of  the  corporation  will  be  gradually 
develooing  one,  we  do  not  yet  know  where 
the  priorities  of  such  a  corporation  will  be. 
We  believe  that  more  will  have  to  be  said 
by  the  minister  on  the  specifics  of  the  encrgv 
corporation  before  a  time  evaluation  can  be 
presented,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  minis- 
ter would  see  fit  to  refer  this  bill,  after  sec- 
ond reading,  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Legislature.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 


Mr.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
party,  and  myself  in  particular,  are  somewhat 
sceptical  of  the  minister's  venture  in  the 
formation  of  an  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  I 
think  .inherent  in  what  the  member  for 
Huron  said  a  few  minutes  ago  is  that  he  him- 
self has  a  certain  scepticism  of  what  the 
minister  is  about.  He  is  prepared  to  give  the 
government  more  good  faith  than  we  are  in 
this  particular  venture. 

It's  a  strange  thing  that  this  is  really  the 
idea  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  at  the  time 
when  he  was  making  his  comeback  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. It  was  included,  as  he  has  said,  in 
those  recommendations  which  he  put  forward 
when  he  was  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  was  making  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  an  energy 
policy  for  the  government  of  Ontario.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago  and  things  have  changed 
a  great  deal  since  that  time,  but  of  course 
the  minister  is  unable  to  reflect  in  his  think- 
ing the  changed  circumstances  which  mav 
have  made  some  sense  at  that  time  but  which 
do  not  make  any  sense  today. 

The  funny  thing  about  the  way  in  which 
the  minister  goes  about  this  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem is  that  if  he  would  take  the  trouble,  as 
unfortunately  I  have  had  to  take  the  trouble, 
of  reading  a  series  of  his  speeches  over  the 
last  several  months,  he  would  see  that  thev 
are  the  most  contradictory  documents  that 
one  could  possibly  imagine.  Each  one  of 
them  purports  to  detail  and  explain  the 
energy  policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario, 
in  what  is  admittedly  a  very  complex  field. 
And  each  time  he  deals  with  it  he  uses  differ- 
ent prepositions  and  propositions  and  differ- 
ent assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
energy  problem  as  we  see  it  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

It's  quite  clear  from  what  the  minister  has 
said,  and  from  the  plans  of  Ontario  Hydro 
and  from  the  problem  that  results  from  the 
control  of  uranium  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government,  unwisely  and  invalidlv 
at  this  time  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
his  evident  liking  for  the  private  industry 
exploitation  of  the  uranium  resources  of  the 
Province,  that  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  is 
not  going  to  be  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  one  indigenous  resource  that  we  have 
to  produce  electric  power  in  Ontario  for  the 
future,  namely  the  reserves  of  uranium. 

If  one  would  think  for  a  moment  about 
what  the  minister  has  been  saying  over  these 
many  months  about  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
indigenous  resources  of  natural  gas;  we  have 
no  indigenous  resources  of  oil,  we  have  no 
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indigenous  resources  of  coal— as  though  we 
were  the  poor  person  in  the  Canadian  energy 
scene.  What  we  have,  of  course,  is  the  most 
valuable  future  resource  for  energy  in  the 
world.  If  my  understanding  is  correct,  and 
I  have  to  take  the  figures  from  what  the 
ministry  has  said,  and  from  what  has  been 
published  in  the  press  on  numerous  occa- 
sion;, as  I  understand  it,  we've  got  80  per 
cent  of  the  proven  reserves  of  uranium  within 
the  confines  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  And 
that  represents,  I  think— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  En- 
ergy):   Eighty  per  cent  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Eighty  per  cent  of  proven 
reserves  of  what  is  in  Canada.  I  understand 
that  that  represents  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  20  per  cent  of  the  world  re- 
serves of  uranium. 

When  you  get  into  these  nebulous  state- 
ments about  percentages  in  that  kind  of  field, 
you  can  give  and  take  a  few  percentage 
points,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  my  point  is  very 
clear,  that  the  government  of  Ontario's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  with  respect  to  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  uranium  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  electric  energy.  If  it  did 
nothing  else  in  the  energy  field  but  devote 
itself  to  that  very  complicated,  difficult  field 
in  which  immense  resources  are  going  to  be 
required  for  technological  development,  im- 
mense resources  are  going  to  be  required  in 
order  to  preserve  the  environment  from  the 
impact  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  that  are 
going  to  be  built  across  the  province.  If  that 
were  the  scope  within  which  the  minister 
was  directing  his  attention,  one  could  say 
that,  yes,  perhaps  an  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 
makes  sense— perhaps. 

iBut  I  want  to  try  to  emphasize,  before  I 
move  on  to  a  number  of  other  areas  that  are 
of  concern  to  me,  the  extent  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  in  that  field  about 
the  production  of  electric  energy.  I  don't 
particularly  know  where  I  picked  up  this 
article,  but  that's,  for  practical  purposes, 
irrelevant. 

The  importance  of  nuclear  power  to 
Ontario,  which  imports  80  per  cent  of  its 
energy  needs,  has  been  underlined  in  a 
(special  Task  Force  Hydro  report  by  Chief 
Engineer  Harold  Smith.  Uncertainties  and 
shortfalls  in  imported  energy  resources  will 
almost  certainly  mean  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  indigenous  resources. 

\Iti  Ontario,  the  only  substantial  unused 
energy  resource  we  have  is  uranium.  And 
the  only  practical  technique  for  its  use  at 


least  for  many  years  to  come  appears  to  be 
through  conversion  to  electricity.  Great 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  increasing  use 
of  uranium,  not  only  because  it  is  less  sub- 
ject to  price  increases  [which  is  a  point  the 
minister  has  made  from  time  to  timel  but 
even  more  important  in  the  event  of  a 
primary  energy  shortage,  it  offers  Ontario 
maximum  security. 

It  goes  on  and  makes  some  other  comments, 
and  then  refers  at  the  end  to  what  the  Premier 
says,  that  energy  is  crucial  to  our  industries 
and  to  the  employment  of  our  people,  is  a 
vital  necessity  for  the  physical  comfort  and 
well-being  and,  indeed,  the  physical  survival 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  then  a  final 
paragraph: 

Taking  a  long-term  view,  the  federal 
energy  study  predicts  that  electric  energy 
could  provide  90  per  cent  of  all  energy 
needs  in  Canada  by  the  year  2050.  Elec- 
tricity will  undoubtedly  be  used  extensively 
to  provide  power  for  rapid  transit  .  .  . 

The  minister  at  no  point,  in  any  statement 
that  he  has  made  about  the  Ontario  Energy 
Corp.,  has  indicated  a  role  for  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  in  the  field  of  the  development 
of  the  technology  for  the  use  of  uranium  in 
the  generation  of  electricity,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  environment  against 
the  obvious  environmental  hazards  which  are 
going  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  in  the  province. 
That  would  take  all  the  available  resources  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  we  can  afford  to 
use  for  energy  purposes. 

That  isn't  for  one  single  moment  to  dis- 
count the  role  which  Ontario  must  play  in  a 
federal  system  in  working  out  a  national 
energy  policy.  Nor  are  we  advocating,  in  any 
sense,  some  insular  provincial  view  about  the 
future  use  of  the  electric  power  which  would 
be  generated  by  the  use  of  that  particular 
indigenous  resource.  Indeed,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  hydro-electric  power  system  al- 
ready is  an  interconnected  grid  which  goes  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  it  of  course  supplies,  from  time  to  time, 
substantial  amounts  of  electric  power  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  the  purpose  and 
the  policy  which  we  are  talking  about  and 
advocating  can  in  no  sense  be  called  insular. 

This  I  guess  then  requires  one  to  move  on 
to  other  sources  of  energy  and  to  try  to  select, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  the  minis- 
ter, what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  funds 
which  he  is  going  to  put  into  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  There  is  no  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  dollars  he  is  thinking 
about.  There  is  certainly  a  significant  number 
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of  shares  to  be  issued  and  allotted,  but  in  no 
way  is  there  any  clear  indication  of  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  which  the  minister  projects  or 
expects  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 

There  appears,  however,  throughout,  in  the 
sort  of  free-enterprise  tradition  of  the  last 
century  within  which  the  Minister  of  Energy 
continues  to  live,  some  idea  that  moneys— and 
the  Act  states,  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  of  the  Province  of  Ontario— are  to  be 
put  into  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  for  the 
purpose  of  backing  up  or  consorting  with  the 
private  industry  for  one  purpose,  and  one 
purpose  only,  and  that  is,  the  exploitation  of 
the  gas  reserves  in  the  top  part  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  and  in  the  Arctic  areas. 

If  one  reads  the  minister's  statements, 
which  he  has  made  over  a  long  period  of 
time— and  I  have  a  pile  of  them  here— he  has 
a  sort  of  hypnotic  fixation  that  somehow  or 
other  the  government  of  Ontario  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  risk-taking  game  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line It  must  be  so,  because  there  is  not  a 
single  statement  in  his  bill  about  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  the  corporation  other  than 
language  simply  consistent  with  an  exploitive 
view  of  what  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 
should  be  engaged  in.  It  is  quite  contradic- 
tory to  the  statement  made  by  the  Premier, 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario, 
when  he  spoke  at  the  first  ministers'  confer- 
ence in  January  of  this  year.  On  Jan.  22,  in 


Ottawa,  the  Premier  of  Ontario  made  his 
statement  about  Ontario's  conception  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  an  energy  policy. 
I'm  not  going  to  read  the  speech,  as  it  was 
circulated  to  everyone,  but  his  summary  is 
rather  interesting: 

So  there  they  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
four  key  elements  in  a  national  enertjv 
policy:  [and  I  presume  that  he  means  the 
policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario]  the 
capacity  for  self-sufficiency;  the  equitable 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits;  mainten- 
ance of  the  environment;  and  the  conser- 
vation of  resources. 

Now,  in  the  objects  which  the  minister  set 
out  in  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  there  is  not 
a  single  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
environment;  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  conservation  of  resources;  there  is  not 
a  single  reference  to  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  costs  and  benefits.  It  would  appear  to 
be  that  the  minister  hangs  his  thought  upon 
the  stated  and  restated  proposition  that  his 
objecive  is  something  called  "this  capacity  for 
self-sufficiency,"  which  I  think  in  the  min- 
ister's terms  which  he  uses  from  time  to  time 
means  an  adequate  and  secure  supply  of 
natural  gas  and  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  might  be  a  con- 
venient time  for  me  to  adjourn  the  debate.  I 
could  resume  again  whenever  you  see  fit. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  we  are  carrying 
on  with  the  order  of  business  we  were  en- 
gaged in  before  6  o'clock  when  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  had  the  floor.  He  may 
continue. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP.  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  the  supper  break  I  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  moving  on  to  what  I  believed 
to  be  my  second  point,  but  fortunately  during 
the  supper  break  I  was  able  to  think  up  a 
few  more  things  to  say  on  the  first  proposi- 
tion that  I  was  establishing,  so  I  think  I 
will  revert  briefly  to  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  or  three  questions  that  I  want  to  raise. 

The  proposition  that  I  was  establishing 
for  the  minister  was  that  there  really  is  no 
role  in  Ontario  for  the  kind  of  venture  that 
he,  through  this  Ontario  Energy  Corp.,  feels 
that  this  province  must  embark  upon.  I  was 
indicating  that  within  the  field  of  our  own 
indigenous  resource  of  uranium,  with  what- 
ever water  power  is  still  available  in  the 
province  for  exploitation  through  the  devel- 
opment of  hydro  power,  is  quite  an  ample 
field  for  the  resources  of  this  province  to 
be  devoted  to  in  the  field  of  energy— not  just 
for  our  own  purposes  but  for  the  whole 
of  Canada. 

I  was  citing  very  clearly  the  obvious  opin- 
ion that  with  that  indigenous  resource  within 
our  own  boundaries,  we  are  the  ones  who, 
in  fact,  can  do  more  than  anyone  else  to 
develop  what  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  in 
one  of  his  statements— in  a  statement  at  the 
first  ministers'  conference,  I  believe— indi- 
cated was  an  essential  ingredient:  A  safe, 
modern,  progressive  technology  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  through  the  use  of 
the  uranium  resources  of  the  province,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment  in  the 
course  of  that. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  provinces  and 
territories  which  have  other  resources  have 
the  primary  obligation  to  develop  those  re- 
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sources,  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  We  in  this 
party  agree  basically  with  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  a  national  energy  policy. 
We  agree  basically  with  the  position  of  the 
government  that  probably  in  the  final  con- 
stitutional analysis  the  federal  government 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas  at  the  wellhead.  Those  are  state- 
ments which  can  be  argued  about,  but  we 
tend  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  govern- 
ment's position  on  those  questions. 

I  think  the  difficulties— if  I  could  use  that 
term— which  are  now  being  experienced  at 
the  Pickering  plant  and  the  delay  inherent 
in  that  wthich  will  be  caused  at  the  Bruce 
plant  and!  at  Nanticoke,  with  respect  to  the 
Candu  nuclear  reactor,  are  sufficiently  serious 
to  recognize  that  whatever  moneys  the  prov- 
ince has  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  that  will 
be  necessary  for  the  correction  of  whatever 
the  fault  and  error  is. 

There  was  the  strangest  statement  on  CBC 
radio  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  night  last  that 
Ontario  Hydro— and  therefore  the  minister- 
believes  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
except  faulty  installation.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment is  proceeding  with  very  expensive  mod- 
ifications, which  would  appear  to  me  to  in- 
dicate that  it  isn't  just  faulty  installation  but 
that  there  is  something  potentially  seriously 
wrong  with  the  generation  of  power  at  the 
Pickering  plant. 

We've  had  these  very  gentle  statements 
from  time  to  time  by  tihe  minister  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  those  plants  are  being  af- 
fected by  what  is  taking  place.  But  if  the 
CBC  report  was  right  on  Monday  night,  the 
government  is  talking  about  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars-I  think  the  figure  used  in 
the  radio  programme  was  $700,000— to  carry 
out  the  modifications.  There  were  indications 
as  well  that  it  was  going  to  result  in  a  delav 
in  the  Bruce  plant  being  completed  which 
was  measured  in  some  years.  I  dorft  know 
whether  it  was  from  1976  to  1978,  but  it 
was  a  period  of  time  during  which  there  was 
going  to  be  a  substantial  delay.  That  problem 
should  engross  the  total  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario. 
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I  use  the  difficulties  at  the  Pickering  plant 
only  by  way  of  illustration.  It's  all  very  well 
to  compare  the  methods  by  which  we  gen- 
erate electricity  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  as  distinguished  from  the  method 
used  in  the  United  States  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  method  used  in  Great 
Britain. 

It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  sale 
overseas  of  the  Candu  reactor.  It's  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  the  exploitation  of  the 
uranium  resources  by  companies  such  as 
Denison  Mines  and  the  contracts  which  they 
entered  into.  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
that  our  capability  to  have  within  our  con- 
trol our  energy  needs  is,  in  fact,  going  to 
lead  to  a  cutback  in  the  exports  by  com- 
panies like  Denison  Mines.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  passing  strange  that  Denison 
Mines  says  we  are  selling— wherever  they 
were  selling  the  last  one  to-to  Japan  in 
order  to  produce  the  funds  which  will  allow 
them  to  develop  their  ore  bodies  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  I  don't  really  think  that 
that  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  be  ex- 
ploiting the  uranium  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  I  don't  think  that  the  enterpre- 
neurial  way  in  which  Denison  operates  should 
be  the  pattern. 

The  government  knows  what  our  position 
fa  with  respect  to  the  uranium  resources  of 
the  province.  We  happen  to  believe  that  they 
are  vested  in  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  through  its  government.  We  happen 
to  believe,  as  the  Premier  and,  indeed,  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  McKeough)  do,  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Act  of  wartime, 
which  took  the  control  of  uranium  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  outmoded  and  is  probablv  invalid 
at  the  present  time.  We  agree  with  that  kind 
of  statement  about  the  position  of  the  prov- 
ince with  regard  to  its  uranium  resources, 
but  we  simply  disagree  totally  with  their  ex- 
ploitation by  companies  such  as  Denison 
Mines. 

This  comes  back  to  the  basic  proposition 
which  I've  stated,  that  we  do  not  need  the 
Ontario  Energy  Corp.  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  technological  development 
over  a  period  of  time  of  the  nuclear  power 
resources  of  this  province.  That's  what  we 
should  lie  doing;  that's  what  we  can  be  do- 
ing; and  if  the  proposition  which  I  quoted  a 
little  earlier,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
peating, is  true,  then  this  is  what  we  should 
be  doing. 

Taking    a    long-term    view,    the    federal 
energy  study  predicts  that  electric  energy 


could  provide  90  per  cent  of  all  energy 
needs  in  Canada  by  the  year  2050.  Elec- 
tricity will  undoubtedly  be  used  extensive- 
ly to  provide  power  for  rapid  transit  [etc.]. 

That's  where  the  focus  should  lie.  In  any 
statement  that  has  been  made  by  this  minis- 
ter about  this  Ontario  Energy  Corp.,  there 
has  been  no  indication  whatsoever  that  that's 
the  purpose  for  which  that  will  be  used.  I 
don't  think  that  the  minister  will  even  stand 
up  tonight  and  attempt  to  suggest  that  yes, 
it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  very  voluble  minister  wanders 
around  the  province  making  these  various 
speeches,  one  finds  first  of  all  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  interest  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  in  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  the  production  of  nuclear  power.  He 
is  asking  them  and  urging  them  to  submit 
bids  with  respect  to  the  production  of  heavy 
water  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  is  rely- 
ing upon  the  major  companies  which  are 
producing  the  power  plants,  such  as  Howden 
Parsons  and  others,  to  provide  the  tech- 
nology, the  skills  and  the  abilities  to  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  modern  nuclear  power 
generating  technology  that  is  so  very  neces- 
sary. But  nowhere  has  he  said  that  one  single 
cent  of  the  Province  of  Ontario's  money  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

We  don't  agree,  as  my  friend  from  Coch- 
rane South  (Mr.  Ferrier)  was  saying  a  few 
minutes  ago,  with  the  reprivatization— which 
is  the  dreadful  word  coined  by  the  Minister 
of  Energy— of  the  electric  power  producing 
plant  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  nor  do  we 
believe  in  this  strange  creature  which  the 
minister  now  is  wanting  to  establish,  which 
is  neither  flesh  nor  fowl.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  this  energy  corporation,  in  our  judge- 
ment, is  going  to  be  of  any  use  in  doing  what 
we  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  can  best 
do. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  am  simply 
going  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  position 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  respect  to 
uranium  and  associated  nuclear  fuel,  as  stated 
by  the  Premier  on  March  26  of  this  year,  is 
a  statement  with  which  we  don't  find  any 
particular  fault. 

We  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
consistency  in  mineral  policy  and  the 
necessity  of  Ontario  assuring  a 
supply  of  uranium  dictates  that  Ontario 
should  seek  the  restoration  of  the  control 
of  uranium  and  thorium  to  its  jurisdiction. 
National  concern  should  be  fullv  satisfied 
if  the  government  of  Canada  retains 
plutonium.    The    international    and    inter- 
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provincial  movement  of  uranium  and 
thorium  should  continue  to  be  under 
federal  control.  The  policies  of  the  federal 
government  with  respect  to  equity  control 
of  uranium  mines  is  such  that  exploration 
and  development  is  greatly  impeded.  Modi- 
fication of  these  policies  should  be  sought. 

I  don't  know  what  that  last  part  means,  that 
the  restriction  of  the  ownership  of  equity 
capital  in  uranium  mines  is  in  some  way  in- 
hibiting the  development  of  those  resources. 
We  are  the  ones  who  should  be  developing 
those  resources,  much  along  the  lines  of 
th°  way  in  which  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago. 

It  was  very  clear  again  tonight  on  tele- 
vision that  the  result  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit  to  President  Ford  today  has  resulted  in 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  telling  President 
Ford,  and  certain  of  the  senators  with  whom 
they  met,  that  Canada  was  determined  to 
phase  out  the  export  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  and,  I  took  it,  was  determined  to 
phase  out  tlie  export  of  natural  gas  to  the 
United  States.  That  caused  some  irritation 
because  presumably  they  are  going  to  put  in 
some  kind  of  controls  on  the  use  of  gasoline. 

But  if  that  policy  is  true,  then  we  are 
substantially  on  the  way  to  self-sufficiency 
with  respect  to  that  kind  of  fuel,  oil  and  gas. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  major  thrust,  if  it 
were  in  the  field  of  uranium,  would  mean 
that  oil  and  gas  would  become  supplement- 
ary, and  not  the  major  sources  that  we  are 
tending  to  produce  by  the  kind  of  focus 
which  the  policy  of  this  minister  is  about  to 
adopt  for  the  whole  of  the  province. 

I  now  want  to  pick  up  where  I  was  just 
before  supper  time  to  indicate  that  he's  go- 
ing off  on  a  frolic  of  his  own.  He  wants 
some  kind  of  a  piece  of  the  action  in  support 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  gas  pipeline  or  in 
support  of  the  polar  gas  explorations  and 
development.  That,  I  think,  is  really  what 
the  minister  is  setting  up  this  vehicle  for. 
He  seems  to  think  that  Ontario,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  must  become  some  minor 
form  of  multinational  corporation  and  engage 
in  the  exploration  and  development  through 
Ontario  funds  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line. 

Well,  I  draw  his  attention— I  don't  know 
what  day  it  was— but  William  Wilder,  of 
course,  who  was  at  the  economic  council 
meeting  the  other  day,  the  chairman  of  Cana- 
dian Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Ltd.,  puts  forward 
his  own  apologia  that  there's  lots  of  gas  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria- Haliburton): 
Lots  over  there. 


Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  know  where  this  all 
comes  out  now,  because  if  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  phase  out  over  a  period  of  time  our 
exports  of  gas  to  the  United  States,  then  the 
whole  theory  of  piggybacking  in  order  to  get 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  built  is  one 
which  doesn't  seem  to  us  to  have  any  validity 
any  longer.  It  also  seems  to  us  tnat  those 
companies  which  already  have  taken  the  risk, 
and  to  which  the  minister  is  so  fond  of  extoll- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  big  oil  companies  and 
the  great  risks  which  they  take  and  the  tax 
benefits  which  we  give  them  because  of  the 
so-called  risk  which  they  take,  are  the  ones 
who  should  in  fact  be  exploiting  and  devel- 
oping the  use  of  those  Arctic  tar  sands  and 
the  gas  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  in 
the  Yukon  Territory  and  not  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

(My  understanding  is,  from  one  of  the 
speeches  made  by,  I  think  it  was,  the  ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  Canada  when 
he  was  talking  about  this  energy  situation,  is 
that  the  United  States'  multinational  oil  cor- 
porations have  over  $35  billion  invested  in 
Canada  and  that's  more  than  is  invested  in 
any  single  country  by  all  of  the  multinational 
corporations  other  than  in  Canada.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  ownership  of  our  oil  and 
gas  resources  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
multinational  corporations. 

It's  time,  perhaps,  if  the  minister  is  at  the 
newsstand  one  of  these  times,  for  him  to 
pick  up  the  last  issue  and  this  current  week's 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  and  read 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  multinational  corporations 
around  the  world.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  articles  that  has  ever  been  written 
about  the  nature  of  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess of  those  corporations  and  I  include  in  that 
the  multinational  oil  and  gas  corporations. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Yes,  and 
particularly  the  benign  face  of  capitalism 
across  the  face  of  the  earth— child  labour  in 
Singapore. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  government  has  simply 
got  to  say  to  itself,  "That's  their  league.  We 
will  make  them  do  it  if  they  won't  do  it." 
And  they  will,  of  course. 

They  will  go  to  any  length  to  preserve 
their  so-called  profit  picture.  They  will  go 
to  any  length  to  recover  the  return  on  their 
investment  that  they  believe  is  essential  for 
them  to  continue  as  viable  organizations  and 
we  don't  need  to  have  any  part  of  it;  and 
we  don't  need  to  support  in  any  way  what 
they  are  about. 
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The  minister,  when  he  introduced  this  par- 
ticular strange  creature  that  we  are  asked  to 
approve  tonight,  made  the  oddest  statement: 
"I  make  it  abundantly  clear,"  I  wish  he  would 
drop  that  phrase,  I  would  try  to  drop  it- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —for  reasons  which  I  think 
are  obvious— "I  made  it  abundantly  clear  in 
my  statement  on  natural  gas,"  and  the  mem- 
bers must  remember  that  when  he  is  talking 
about  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  the  only 
other  reference  that  he  makes  to  any  kind  of 
energy  is,  for  practical  purposes,  natural  gas 
and  that's  why  I  make  the  point  that  he's 
really  going  on  this  strange  frolic  of  his  own. 

"I  made  it  abundantly  clear  in  my  state- 
ment on  natural  gas  that  there's  no  disposi- 
tion for  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  to  under- 
mine the  activities  of  the  private  sector,  quite 
the  reverse,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  in  Ontario's 
interest  to  further  exacerbate  the  tensions  be- 
tween private  energy  corporations  and  gov- 
ernment or  to  increase  the  uncertainty  that 
afflicts  the  industry.  The  purpose  of  this  cor- 
poration is  to  secure  the  interests  of  Ontario 
in  the  matter  of  energy  supply,  and  this  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  prejudicing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  corporations—" 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  don't  make  Steve  Roman 
feel  a  bit  bad. 

Mr.  Renwick:  "—public  or  private,  that  are 
contributing  toward  this  end.  The  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  will,  in  a  sense,  stand  between 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors  of  our 
community." 

We  don't  need  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 
to  stand  between  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It's  the  government  of  Ontario  which 
is  responsible  for  the  policies  which  we  are 
to  carry  out,  and  we  don't  need  this  strange 
kind  of  buffer  that's  going  to  be  used  to  funnel 
moneys  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
into  a  corporation  structured  as  a  multi- 
national corporation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  "It  will  reinforce  the  con- 
tributions of  both."  Why,  he  sounds  like  the 
chairman  of  Dow  Chemical.  But  it  will  not 
rush  about  attempting  to  displace  private 
activities  in  those  many  areas  where  activities 
are  efficient,  appropriate,  timely  and  relevant 
to  the  real  needs  of  Ontario. 

The  minister  is  not  talking  about  chicken 
feed;  he  is  talking  about  a  lot  of  money,  and 
he  is  talking  about  providing  it  for  some  of 


the  largest  corporations  in  the  world.  He 
structures  it  as  a  profit-making  operation,  and 
he  says,  but  of  course  we  don  t  want  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  it. 

So,  what  is  he  going  to  do?  He  is  going  to 
provide  a  large  fund  which  is  going  to  be 
made  available  and  will  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporations,  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
that  supplementary  financial  assistance,  in  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  corporations,  will  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  people  who  will  benefit 
are  simply  the  large  corporations  and  their 
shareholders,  and  not  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario;  except  in  tne  strange, 
roundabout  way  that  the  minister  speaks  of 
these  matters:  "Give  them  any  amount  of 
money,  because  we  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  jobs  which  they  create." 

That's  been  the  rationale  for  so  long  for 
the  government  giving  these  handouts  to  all 
sorts  of  corporations  that  it  ought  to  have 
learned  by  now  it  is  not  a  valid  way  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  conduct  its  business. 

There's  so  much  legal,  garbled,  gobbledy- 
gook  in  that  bill  that  it's  obvious  that  we 
could  spend  a  lot  of  time  chatting  amongst 
ourselves,  as  the  corporate  lawyers— if  then 
happens  to  be  one  under  the  gallery— or  who- 
ever dreamt  up  some  of  the  phraseology,  and 
it  doesn't  deserve  our  time  in  the  assembly 
and  we're  not  going  to  waste  a  lot  of  time 
about  it.  But  the  minister,  in  substance 
saying^and  he  might,  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  read  about  the 
New  York  authority;  what  was  that  fellow's 
name  who  practically  ran  New  York?— 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Robert 
Moses? 

Mr.  Renwick:  —yes,  Robert  Moses— think 
of  the  danger  of  establishing  this  kind  of 
body.  When  the  minister  establishes  this 
kind  of  body  what  will  happen?  The  account- 
ability to  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  reduced 
to  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  the  tabling 
of  an  annual  report  in  this  assembly.  There's 
nothing  else. 

iThere's  nothing  in  there  to  say  that  the 
Minister  of  Energy  will  have  to  account  for 
this  corporation  here.  There's  nothing  to  say 
that  the  funds  will  be  out  of  moneys  appro- 
priated by  this  assembly.  There's  not  a  single 
thing  about  that.  He  is  setting  it  up  with  a 
board  of  directors— from  where  they  re  going 
to  come,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  where 
they're  going  to  come  from.  I  suppose  he 
will    do   the    same    as    Mr.    Macdonald,    his 
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counterpart  up  in  Ottawa,  when  he  was  asked 
about  that  kind  of  question,  as  to  where  they 
were  going  to  get  the  people  who  would 
form  their  advisory  body  to  advise  them  on 
Mr.  Wilder's  proposal  for  the  Canadian  Arc- 
tic gas  pipeline  consortium. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  asked,  has  the  depart- 
ment made  a  study  that  shows  the  Mackenzie 
line  could  not  be  built  without  piggybacking 
on  the  US  demand— that  is,  that  shows  that 
the  line  could  not  be  built  to  supply  Cana- 
dian markets  alone?  He  said:  "I  must  say 
that  my  department  has  not  undertaken  that 
study.  What  we  have  done  is  told  the  con- 
sortium that  they're  going  to  have  to  make 
a  case  on  this  line  before  the  National  Energy 
Board,  and  we  have  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  northern  pipeline  financing,  and 
they  will  provide  some  of  the  financing  in- 
formation to  the  department  that  we  will 
need  to  evaluate  the  National  Energy  Board. 
We  have  formed  an  advisory  committee  on 
northern  pipeline  financing  and  they  will  pro- 
vide some  of  the  financing  information  to  the 
department  that  we  will  need  to  evaluate  the 
Canadian  Arctic  gas  consortium  0386." 

Is  this  advisory  group  on  financing  from 
the  private  sector?  This  is  a  group  drawn  from 
the  Canadian  financial  community  attempting 
to  pick  them,  so  far  as  possible,  from  people 
other  than  the  advisers  of  the  Canadian  Arc- 
tic Gas  Study  group.  It  must  have  been 
hard  to  find  someone  from  the  financial  com- 
munity without  a  vested  interest  in  such  a 
big  scheme.  How  do  you  pick  a  Canadian 
chartered  bank  that  is  disinterested,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  answer  is  that  you  can't  really. 
They  are  all  interested  in  the  operation,  but 
at  least  these  men  are  not  direct  counsellors 
of  the  consortium.  The  men  the  minister 
appoints  to  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
energy  corporation  will  be  from  that  com- 
munity. They  will  be  oriented  toward  the 
private  business  community;  they  will  be 
oriented  toward  large  capital  formations;  their 
judgement  will  not  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  this  assembly  or  any  body  that  will  pub- 
licly require  them  to  account  for  their  poli- 
cies. The  government  is  going  to  provide  this 
money  and  it  is  going  to  insulate  this  mam- 
moth organization  so  far  away  from  the 
assembly  that  it  makes  a  mockery  of  account- 
ability to  the  parliamentary  process.  The 
minister  must  be  aware  of  that  because  the 
bill  so  provides. 

I  have  got  so  carried  away,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  lost  the  bill.  No,  I  have  got  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  tells  us 
what  this  corporation  is  going  to  do.  The 
legal  jargon  is  such  that  it  can  do  anything 


it  wants  or  it  can  do  nothing.  The  funds  are 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  without 
any  control  to  be  paid  over  by  the  Treas- 
urer, which  simply  means  that  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  use  it  for  purposes  which 
are  going  to  be  adverse  in  the  long  run  to  the 
public  interest.  Again  I  quote  from  the  min- 
ister's statement: 

As  far  as  possible  it  is  intended  that  the 
corporation  will  ultimately  progress  into  a 
financially  self-supporting  and  commerci- 
ally viable  enterprise. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  not  going  to 
make  any  profit.  In  some  nebulous  way  it  is 
going  to  protect  the  public  interest.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  it  can  protect  the  public 
interest,  because  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
minister.  I  think  in  substance  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  and  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  on  behalf  of  our  caucus  is  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  purposes  within 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  Arctic  gas  and  oil  re- 
serves of  Canada.  They  will  be  developed 
by  private  industry  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  by  the  provinces  and  territories  with- 
in which  they  lie. 

If  the  minister  wants,  as  he  originally 
thought,  to  establish  a  fund  out  of  which  he 
could  make  a  kind  of  special  investment  from 
time  to  time  that  he  thought  made  sense— 
for  example,  if  the  federal  government  goes 
ahead  with  its  national  energy  corporation 
and  if  the  minister  wanted  to  participate  in 
that  by  way  of  loan  or  by  way  of  particioa- 
tion  with  them— that  would  be  fine.  But  that 
could  be  done  by  a  fund.  He  doesn't  need 
his  own  corporation  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  just  so  frightened  with  what  the  min- 
ister is  doing  with  the  energy  policy,  pursu- 
ing as  he  does  his  version  of  this  reprivatiza- 
tian,  that  we  are  going  to  find  that  Ontario 
Hydro  is  beyond  our  control.  We  are  going 
to  find  that  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  is 
beyond  our  control.  It  would  appear  even 
that  it  is  going  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Ontario  Energy  Board.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  can  see  that  is  going  to  have  its 
policies  reviewed  or  its  investment  policies 
decided  upon  or  its  activities  subject  to  any 
kind  of  a  review. 

Why  I  am  convinced— and  then  I  am  going 
to  sit  down— the  minister  is  really  talking 
about  natural  gas,  is  that  in  the  same  state- 
ment he  tabled  the  order-in-council  which 
will  permit  Ontario  companies  before  the 
Energy  Board  in  the  gas  field  to  include 
as   part   of   their   rate   base   the    investments 
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which  they  make  outside  the  Province  of  On- 
tario in  the  exploration  and  development  of 
gas  reserves  outside  the  province.  Those  are 
matters  that  are  perfectly  clear  because  the 
government  has  not  touched  the  oil  industry 
itself.  The  only  one  it's  touched  is  the  gas 
industry  and  the  gas  industry  can  very  well 
get  long  without  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or 
if  the  Piovince  of  Ontario  wants  to  partici- 
pate it  should  participate  jointly  with  the 
federal  government  through  the  National 
Energy  Corp. 

This  is  a  misconceived  vehicle.  It's  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  interest  and  it's 
structured  as  a  multinational  corporation.  It's 
going  to  use  funds  that  are  not  appropriated 
by  this  assembly  on  any  annual  basis.  There's 
never  going  to  be  a  debate  about  the  policy 
decisions  which  are  made.  We're  going  to 
receive  a  corporate  annual  report  once  a  year 
and  the  way  this  government  operates,  of 
course,  even  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions  that  used  to  be  or 
the  various  standing  committees  now,  will 
never  have  any  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
discuss  or  understand  what  the  Energy  Board 
is  about. 

We're  opposed  to  it  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons, and  if  we  can  muster  this  evening  five 
members  of  our  caucus  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature, we  will  vote  in  any  event  but  we  may 
very  well  ring  the  bells  on  the  division. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West  (Mr.  Bounsall)  told  me  he  wants  to 
make  a  speech  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  does  he?  I  can  keep  on. 
I've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  to  read  here.  I  am  fill- 
ing in  time  because  my  colleague  does  want 
to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Ener- 
gy): Well,  why  don't  we  adjourn  until  he  cets 
here  instead  of  wasting  time? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  know,  I  would  just 
as  soon  talk  to  the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
may  cast  some  pearls  of  wisdom  before  the 
Minister  of  Energy. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  would  be  glad 
to  adjourn  while  we're  waiting  for  the  mem- 
ber's colleague. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  oil  companies  the 
minister  doesn't  do  anything  about.  He  hasn't 
touched  them  since  he  came  to  power.  He 
hasn't  touched  them  during  this  crisis.   He's 


not    going   to   touch    them    at   any    particular 
time. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    There   are   things   much 
sacred. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  multinational 
corporations.  They  have  a  tremendous  in\ 
ment  in  Canada.  They  can  take  all  of  the 
risks  which  are  involved  and  they  don't  i 
a  penny  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  support  them  in  that 
objective.  So  far  as  natural  gas  is  concerned, 
it's  the  minister's  fixation  which  is  going  to 
lead  us  into  that  kind  of  activity  along  with, 
presumably,  his  corporate  friends  and  the 
Canadian  Arctic  gas  pipeline  consortium 
headed  by  his  friend  William  Wilder  who 
says:  "There's  lots  of  gas."  In  his  speech  to 
the  Canadian  Club  in  Toronto  he  said  there's 
lots  of  gas— lots  and  lots  of  gas.  His  only 
concern  is  that  we  get  the  Mackenzie  Vallev 
pipeline  built  because  he  is  afraid  that  ii 
don't  get  it  built  now  it  will  never  be  built. 
But  all  that  he  says  is  that  there  is  lots  of 
gas. 

We  don't  have  to  get  involved  in  that. 
That  gas  will  be  exploited  and  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  it  without  a  penny  of  this  prov- 
ince's money  being  spent.  So  far  as  uranium 
is  concerned  I  simply  state  that  the  focus  and 
attention  of  what  we  should  be  doing  is  with- 
in that  field. 

I'm  very  much  concerned  that  there  isn't 
a  single  word  in  this  bill,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Throne  Speech  there  hasn't  been  a 
single  word  from  the  governmert,  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  all  of  these  developments.  There  isn't  any 
of  any  kind  and  the  hydro-electric  power 
corporation  in  its  developments  is  still  using 
its  own  guidelines  of  Jan.  18,  1974,  because 
the  environmental  impact  bill  has  never  Been 
the  light  of  day.  My  guess  is  that  it  will 
never  see  the  Light  of  day  in  this  session  and 
probably  in  this  parliament  it  will  not  be 
passed.  That's  how  little  the  minister  c 
for  the  environment,  even  though  his  Premier 
states  it  as  one  of  the  four  major  obfecUvw 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 

We  just  think  that  the  Ontario  Enerin 
Corp.  is  a  farcical  misconception  which  hap- 
pens to  appeal  to  the  minister's  particular 
form  of  ego  and  his  strange  bombastic  at- 
titude toward  the  19th  century  laissez-f aire 
economic  establishment  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  which  he  supports  so  happily. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 
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Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments related  to  Bill  158,  An  Act  to  establish 
the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  I,  like  previous 
members,  am  perhaps  a  little  sceptical  of 
the  government's  venture  into  the  pro- 
gramme with  government  and  private  invest- 
ments. It  seems  to  be  such  a  broad  field, 
particularly  when  it  covers  many,  many  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  operations,  such  as 
the  construction  of  pipelines  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  hydrocarbon  systems.  I  suppose 
this  is  another  venture  that  they  can  get 
into,  and  perhaps  produce  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  gasoline  to  its  final  stages,  and 
deal  with  exploration   and  research. 

I  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  exploration. 
I  was  thinking  about  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  two  decades.  I  happen 
to  come  from  an  area  that  was  a  heavy  gas- 
producing  area,  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  I  can  recall  that  there  were  a  number 
of  small  developers  in  that  particular  area 
that  had  small  investments  in  gas  wells  in 
that  area.  Lo  and  behold,  this  government 
through  its  policy  had  put  them  out  of  bus- 
iness. Those  wells  weren't  too  large  wells— 
they  maybe  produced  100,00  cu  ft,  some 
maybe  50,000,  but  they  were  serving  a  pur- 
pose. 

I  can  well  recall  when  Provincial  Gas  Co. 
was  operating  in  that  area,  it  supplied  prac- 
tically the  whole  peninsula  until  Consumers' 
Gas  moved  into  the  picture  and  took  over 
Provincial  Gas,  and  brought  in  the  western 
gas.  Of  course,  these  wells  have  been  all 
plugged  off.  I  don't  know  if  the  minister 
now,  in  his  conservation  of  energy,  is  going 
to  go  back  and  unplug  some  of  these  wells 
and  let  the  small  businessman  get  back  into 
the  picture  again. 

What  actually  disturbs  me  most,  is  that 
I  think  in  one  of  his  comments  in  his  press 
release  or  statement  in  the  House,  he  talked 
about  enhancing  the  availability  of  energy 
in  Ontario  by  stimulating  resource  explora- 
tion and  development  and  expanding  produc- 
tion capabilities  throughout  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  "Elsewhere"  could  be— I  wish  the 
minister  perhaps  would  indicate  where  else- 
where is.  It  could  be  over  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries or  Middle  East.  It  could  be  down  in 
Venezuela;  it  could  be  in  Africa;  maybe 
even  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  I 
almost  hesitate  to  think  that  the  minister  is 
moving  in  this  direction;  perhaps  he  is  more 
of  a  socialist  than  we  realize  he  is. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  don't  say  that  about  him; 
this  will  make  him  feel  bad. 


Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  is 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:   You  want  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  a  sheep  in  wolf's  cloth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  suppose  when  we  get 
into  this  matter,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
moving  from  one  province  to  another  in  the 
transportation  of  energy,  the  establishing  of 
plants  and  facilities  raises  the  question  of 
the  constitution  here  in  Canada— just  whose 
responsibility  it  is  in  this  particular  field, 
when  it  becomes  interprovincial,  and  perhaps 
out  of  the  province's  agreements  with  other 
countries,  and  so  forth.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  minister's  inclination  is  to  this 
particular  matter  about  the  constitution  in 
Canada;  whose  jurisdiction  it  falls  under. 
Does  it  fall  under  the  provincial  government, 
or  the  federal  government?  I  believe  it  is 
federal  policy,  federal  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sorry,  when 
the  matter  is  ...  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  When  we  are  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  interprovincial  agreements,  and 
agreements  outside  of  the  country-and  I 
think  the  minister's  talking  about  exporting 
perhaps  gas  and  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  to  some  other  country,  when  he  is 
talking  "elsewhere"— the  matter  deals  with, 
particularly,  just  whose  responsibility  it  is. 
I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
like  to  add  a  few  comments  on  that  later  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  am  a  little  bit  alarmed  at 
the  present  time  that  there  is  the  present 
disagreement  between  the  province  and  the 
federal  government  now  and  the  question 
of  jurisdiction;  and  the  matter  of  the  taxing 
of  royalties  here  in  Canada.  This  perhaps 
raises  a  rather  large  issue  with  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan. 

I  was  glad  to  see,  today,  I  believe  it  was, 
that  the  Premier  of  Alberta  had  changed  his 
views  on  taxing  the  oil  companies  on  further 
royalties.  Perhaps  he  is  beginning  to  see  the 
light  and  that  it  is  actually  federal  responsi- 
bility when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion of  industry  across  this  dominion  of  ours. 

The  matter,  particularly,  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan government,  where  they  have  tried  to 
establish  their  own  energy  corporation,  raises 
the  question  here  again  to  me  whether  this 
isn't  the  step  or  method  by  which  perhaps  he 
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is  trying  to  circumvent  federal  taxes  by  estab- 
lishing a  provincial  Crown  corporation.  Per- 
haps this  is  another  matter  that  the  minister 
may  want  to  add  to  his  comments— whether 
this  government  is  trying  to  set  up  a  Crown 
corporation  so  that  the  oil  companies  that  are 
going  to  venture  into  this  partnership  will  not 
be  paying  federal  taxes. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  mentioned  the 
feasibility  of  the  government  participating  in 
the  cost  of  the  installation  of  the  pipeline,  I 
guess  it  is,  from  the  Arctic  islands  down  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  believe  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Throne  Speech  that  the  govern- 
ment was  interested  in  it,  so  perhaps  it  is 
going  to  participate  in  it.  As  the  member 
stated,  it's  questionable  from  the  environ- 
mental studies  that  were  made  whether  the 
gas  can  be  moved  down  through  that  corridor 
by  a  pipeline  from  the  Arctic  islands  to 
Ontario. 

Again,  that  raises  the  question  of  what  this 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers.  Are  we  going 
to  have  the  same  deal  as  we  have  with  the 
provincial  pipelines  now  from  Alberta  down 
to  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  down  through 
the  States,  and  so  forth? 

Finally,  when  we  do  get  the  product  down 
here  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  it's  being 
transmitted  to  a  private  corporation.  I  know 
the  minister  has  said  he  doesn't  want  any  part 
of  the  gas  corporations  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario— such  as  Consumers'  Gas  or  Union 
Gas,  which  are  doing  an  excellent  job  here— 
but  what  is  it  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  for 
the  end  product? 

The  government  is  going  to  ask  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  its  people  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  It  is  going  to  ask  them  to  spend 
perhaps  millions  of  dollars— billions  of  dollars, 
I  should  say— because  we  don't  know  what  it 
is  going  to  cost.  What  are  we  going  to  get  in 
return  for  public  investment  in  this?  Are  we 
going  to  get  a  fair  price  for  our  gas?  Is  it 
going  to  be  based  on  $1.25  a  thousand  cubic 
Feet?  Who  is  going  to  make  the  profit  from 
it?  And  where  is  the  profit  going  to  go?  The 
minister  said  before,  I  think,  in  nis  statement 
that  there  will  be  no  profit  made.  If  there  is 
no  profit  made,  then  I'm  afraid  he  is  not 
going  to  get  the  private  investors  into  it,  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  be  looking  for  some- 
thing in  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  thought  the  minister  indi- 
cated that  in  his  speech.  Well,  then  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  going  to  be  a  profit  made 
from  it,  hopefully,  and  some  of  this  will  be 
coming  back  to  the  consumer  in  the  Province 


of  Ontario.  Are  we  going  to  have  lower  prices 
for  home  gas?  If  that  is  the  case,  I  think  the 
government  probably  may  sell  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  But  I  kind  of 
hesitate,  because  it's  rather  expensive  to  get 
involved  in  such  a  large  corporation  and 
such  a  large  venture  into  this  field. 

I  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  when  I  picked 
up  the  newspaper— I  think  it  was  yesterday 
in  the  Toronto  Star  where  it  said  that  the 
petroleum  companies  are  reducing  their  ex- 
ploration and  development  spending  because 
they  say  overlapping  higher  federal  and  pro- 
vincial taxes  make  it  insufficiently  profitable 
to  look  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  Now,  if  after 
all  the  tax  concessions  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  given  to  the  oil  companies  over 
the  past  decades  in  tax  relief,  fast  write-offs 
and  depletion  allowances  they  can  just  pull 
out  like  that  and  say,  "We  are  no  longer 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  tar  sands 
here"— Syncrude,  I  believe  it  is— there  are 
three  oil  companies  in  there  which  have  said 
they  are  no  longer  interested  in  it.  Could  this 
same  thing  happen  here  with  this  corporation 
that  the  government  is  going  to  establish  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  after  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  put  into  it,  so  that  we  find  out  per- 
haps they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
it  and  they  say  they  are  not  interested  in  it 
and  pull  out?  I  think  it's  under  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  and  perhaps  when  we  come  to 
an  oil  policy  or  energy  policy  it  should  be 
dealt  with  at  the  federal  level,  with  the 
province  participating  at  that  level,  and  when 
we  look  at  it  from  there,  I  think  perhaps  the 
governments  should  make  this  venture  alone. 
Both  governments  or  perhaps  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  should  be  shareholders  in 
this,  and  not  deal  with  private  enterprises 
whatsoever. 

Last  spring  or  last  summer  the  federal  gov- 
ernment came  out  with  an  energy  study  to 
tell  us  how  well  off  we  were,  that  we  had 
reserves  for  the  next  30  or  40  years,  but  in 
this  last  week  or  so  they  came  out  with  an- 
other study  and  said  that  in  perhaps  eight 
years,  Canada  would  be  facing  an  energv 
crisis.  Are  the  reserves  there?  We  dont 
know  that,  do  we?  I  mean,  it  is  going  to  be 
expensive  if  they  get  into  the  exploration  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  no.  He  can  answer  it 
when  he  replies. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  minister  is 
that  statement  means  that  the  oil  companies 
are  backing  off  and  that  we  don't  have  the 
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reserves  here.  I  think  there  should  be  an 
energy  policy  controlled  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. I  don't  approve  of  the  Quebec 
government  going  over  to  France  and  saying, 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  sell  you  all  the  uran- 
ium you  want. '  I  think  this  minister  has 
indicated  that  he  was  interested  in  taking 
over  the  uranium  mines  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  I  think  he 
is  more  of  a  socialist  than  anything. 

Again,  when  it  comes  to  energy,  I  think 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  one  central  govern- 
ment making  the  decisions,  but  with  negotia- 
tions with  the  provincial  governments.  That 
can  be  done  at  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences. I  don't  approve  of  this  minister  estab- 
lishing a  corporation  here,  and  another  gov- 
ernment establishing  another  corporation,  with 
everybody  going  off  in  all  directions.  I  think 
energy  is  too  important  to  Canadians.  I  think 
we  should  establish  Canadian  priorities  first; 
if  we  have  excess  oil,  then  by  all  means  we 
should  export  it. 

The  other  matter  I  am  concerned  about  is 
the  minister's  statement  that  he  would  en- 
courage the  development  of  processes  and 
equipment  which  would  avoid  the  wasteful 
use  of  energy  and  minimize  environmental 
damage.  Well,  the  member  for  Riverdale 
and,  I  believe,  the  member  for  Huron  (Mr. 
Riddell),  have  indicated  that  we  don't  have 
enough  technology  or  knowledge  about  the 
nuclear  wastes  that  are  being  dumped  into 
our  waterways  and  into  our  air  in  Ontario. 

I  know  the  minister  has  indicated  previ- 
ously that  he  is  a  great  promoter  of  building 
more  nuclear  plants  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, but  again  I  have  to  question  this  atti- 
tude when  I  think  of  the  recent  United 
Nations  report  that  said  Canada's  position  is 
£oing  to  remain  almost  unchanged  as  far  as 
expansion  of  population  is  concerned.  I  think 
the  United  States  is  in  the  same  boat. 

I  wonder  if  this  minister  is  going  to  follow 
the  «ame  policies  as  those  of  the  former  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  the  past  decade,  when 
he  went  out  and  built  all  those  schools  and 
then  we  found  we  didn't  have  enough  chil- 
dren to  put  into  them.  Are  we  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  terms  of  our  energy  policy? 
Are  we  going  to  build  all  those  plants  that 
are  on  the  drawing  boards  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  power  to  the  United 
States? 

One  of  the  members  who  spoke  previously 
mentioned  that  we  control  almost  80  per 
cent  of  the  uranium  in  Canada.  I  would  say, 
in  that  regard,  that  there  should  be  some 
tighter   controls   so   that    we   don't   allow   too 


much  uranium  to  go  outside  the  country, 
because  I  believe  .it  isn't  necessarily  going  to 
be  used  for  energy;  it  might  be  used  for  more 
drastic  purposes. 

Regarding  the  development  at  Nanticoke, 
where  we  have  some  problems  with  the 
fossil  fuel  plants,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
have  any  problems  with  technology  dealing 
with  steam-generating  plants,  since  it  has 
been  used  in  this  province  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  for  the  past  60  years.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  can't  find  out  why  we  are  having 
those  problems  which  have  completely  shut 
down  a  plant  as  large  as  that  one  and  we 
don't  know  when  it  is  going  to  start  up. 

I  am  more  .interested  in  the  new  city  of 
about  300,000  that  the  government  is  talking 
about  building  in  the  Nanticoke  area.  When 
one  drives  by  that  plant,  and  particularly 
when  one  sees  that  big  mound  of  earth  there 
—I  believe  it  is  a  holding  tank  to  control  the 
heat  of  the  water  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
lake— considering  the  minister's  emphasis  on 
the  conservation  of  energy,  perhaps  we 
should  be  using  that  excess  heat  and  steam 
.in  the  new  city  to  give  the  people  all  the 
steam  heat  they  want  to  heat  their  homes.  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  looking  into. 

There  is  another  matter  concerning  the 
conserving  of  energy,  which  this  minister 
hasn't  indicated  here.  You  look  around  and 
see  these  government  buildings  lit  up  night 
after  night;  we  look  down  here  at  the  Frost 
Building,  all  Lit  up— we  look  at  any  of  the 
government  buildings  here.  And  right  now 
we  are  in  an  energy  crisis  with  the  phasing 
out  at  the  present  time  of  the  two  plants- 
part  of  the  one  at  Pickering  and  Nanticoke 
—and  we  do  have  a  shortage  of  hydro  elec- 
tricity in  Ontario.  There  has  been  no  move 
by  this  minister  to  say:  "Turn  out  some  of 
these  lights." 

This  minister  hasn't  given  any  direction  to 
the  automobile  industry  here  in  Ontario  to 
perhaps  build  a  smaller  car,  put  a  smaller 
engine  into  it  to  conserve  gasoline.  There  is 
no  indication  from  the  minister;  he  has  sat 
on  this  now  for  almost  a  year.  I  believe  I 
raised  a  question  to  him  in  the  House  con- 
cerning this  particular  matter,  that  perhaps 
if  we  are  serious  about  the  future  energy 
here  in  Canada,  that  we  should  be  looking 
at  smaller  cars. 

Getting  right  back  into  the  meat  of  the 
bill,  the  select  committee  on  economic  and 
cultural  nationalism  recommends  that  a  long- 
run  goal  of  non-renewable  natural  resources 
policy  is  to  ensure  that  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  equity  of  all  new  ventures  in  the  non- 
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renewable  natural  resources  sector,  after  the 
implementation  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation, be  owned  by  Canadians.  So  what 
they  are  saying  there  is  that— I  can't  find  in 
the  bill  just  what  percentage  that  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  going  to  control— I  think  it 
is  51  per  cent.  It  goes  on  to  say  single  non- 
resident, or  related  groups  of  non-residents, 
own  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  equity  of 
debentures  in  the  non-renewable  natural  re- 
sources sector,  and  I  believe  that  part  is  in 
the  bill. 

The  other  matter  I  raised  about  the  51 
per  cent  ownership  here  is  that  I  think  when 
the  committee  suggests  75  per  cent,  the 
minister  should  be  looking  at  that  goal;  75 
per  cent  controlled  by  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. And  the  reason  I  mention  this,  is  that 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White),  just  here  a  week 
or  so  ago,  when  he  had  just  come  back  from 
the  Middle  East,  with  the  oil-producing 
countries  over  there,  said  perhaps  this  is 
where  the  big  investment  of  capital  is  going 
to  come  from.  With  the  windfall  received  by 
the  OPEC  countries  there  and  the  multi- 
national corporations,  I  can  see  some  of  the 
windfall  coming  back  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  investment  purposes  in  such  a  cor- 
poration as  the  minister  has  suggested. 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  take,  isn't  it,  when  you 
have  to  have  an  oil-producing  country,  as 
Canada  is,  go  outside  the  country  and  bring 
back  foreign  investment  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario— in  fact,  to  Canada.  I  believe  the 
federal  government  has  netted  well  over 
SI  billion  on  the  tax  on  the  present  oil- 
producing  provinces.  With  that  amount  of 
money  and  the  province  wanting  to  invest 
into  an  energy  corporation,  you  would  think 
that  the  province  would  be  looking  to  the 
federal  government  and  going  in  partnership 
with  them  more  than  with  the  private  indus- 
try. 

I  think  this  is  the  direction  in  which  I 
would  hope  that  the  minister  would  be  mov- 
ing—that it  should  be  strictly  controlled  by 
the  federal  government  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  provincial  governments. 

The  other  matter  I  was  concerned  about 
was  sections  12  and  13  of  the  bill.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  he  means  by  a  Canadian  resi- 
dent; by  that  I  guess  they  should  be  living 
here  12  months  of  the  year.  I  may  question 
that.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  out 
to  Alberta,  some  of  the  oil  kings  there  can 
have  residences  in  Canada,  but  live  outside 
Canada.  I  would  have  to  question  that  par- 
ticular  section   and   the    interpretation    of   a 


resident  Canadian;  I  would  like  to  see  the 
words  "Canadian  citizen"  there. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  comments, 
I  am  rather  hesitant  to  perhaps  support  the 
bill,  but  I  will  wait  to  see  what  the  minister 
has  in  response  to  the  questions  I  have  asked 
him.  Maybe  he  can  shed  some  more  light  on 
to  it  and  maybe  by  that  time  I  may  change 
my  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  tonight,  certainly 
with  mixed  feelings  on  this  bill.  Mixed  feel- 
ings because  this  is  the  type  of  bill,  setting 
up  a  Crown  corporation  in  the  energy  field 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  research  in  the  whole  field  of 
energy,  that  normally  would  be  legislation 
our  party  would  feel  quite  comfortable  in 
supporting. 

I  have  severe  reservations,  as  does  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  on  the  account- 
ability to  the  public  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  that  is  not  Found 
in  this  bill.  I  might  just  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy  to  exactly  what 
happened  in  an  amendment  to  the  Work- 
men s  Compensation  Act  last  December,  in 
which  section  81  (c),  subsection  2  of  that  Act 
read  the  same  as  section  22  (2)  of  the  bill 
before  us,  this  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp. 

What  was  added  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation bill  is  precisely  what  needs  to  be 
added  to  section  22  (2)  of  this  bill.  The 
wording  is  identical,  but  what  is  missing  in 
this  bill  is  in  reference  to  the  annual  report. 
Section  22  (2)  refers  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Energy  Corp.  What  is  mining  is  the 
simple  phrase,  "and  the  report  shall  then  be 
referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  th< 
sembly." 

It's  very  crucial  that  that  phrase  be  added, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  at  least  yearly  th<  <i 
tors  or  this  corporation  and  its  general  mana- 
ger, or  whatever  structural  form  the  corpon* 
tion  takes,  come  before  this  House  so  that 
any  members  of  this  House  can  question  what 
it  has  been  doing;  what  directions  the  cor- 
poration is  going  to  take  in  the  future;  tin 
disposal  of  its  assets,  and  why;  and  what 
assets  it  is  acquiring,  and  why.  That  informa- 
tion must  become  public;  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  other  members  of  the  public  in 
Ontario  should  be  able  to  come  in  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  that  annual  report. 

I  would  hope  the  minister  would  limply 
take   the  wording  as   I've  pointed   it  out  to 
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him,  the  wording  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  amendment— 
so  that  the  members  of  this  House  and  the 
public  could  finally  have  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  board  accountable,  at  least 
once  a  year— however  poor  a  two-  or  three- 
day-a-session  shot  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation board  may  be,  we  have  them  ac- 
countable to  us.  That  is  the  least  that  should 
be  added  to  this  bill  so  that  yearly,  after 
tabling  of  that  report,  it  be  referred  to  a 
standing  committee  of  this  assembly  so  that 
everyone  in  this  assembly  and  the  general 
public  can  in  fact  have  a  thorough  discussion 
over  a  two-  or  three-day  period,  however 
inadequate  that  may  be,  of  what  is  going  on 
in  that  corporation  in  all  its  movements  and 
machinations. 

There  are  several  other  things  I'd  like  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this  particular  bill. 
Perhaps  it's  unfortunate  that  the  present  min- 
ister is  the  Minister  of  Energy  at  this  par- 
ticular time  when  a  bill  like  this  comes  be- 
fore us.  As  the  minister  is  no  doubt  aware, 
I  have  felt  ever  since  he  became  the  minister, 
not  perhaps  right  at  the  start  but  subsequent 
to  that,  that  he  has  been  mesmerized  by 
conventional  fuel  sources— by  coal  and  by 
hydrocarbons,  meaning  the  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  fossil  fuels.  To  date  we  have 
no  evidence  that  this  minister  has  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  future  at  all  to  contemplate  what 
may  be  the  forms  of  energy,  other  than  the 
conventional  fuel  sources  available  now,  that 
we  in  Ontario  will  be  required  to  use.  There's 
no  evidence  this  minister  has  taken  even  the 
slightest  glance  into  the  future  to  see  what 
we  should  be  doing.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
I  would  like  the  minister  to  stand  up  and 
tell  us  that  and1  tell  us  about  the  glances  and 
what  directions  he  has  been  taking. 

There  are  really  four  areas  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  very  briefly  which  the  minister 
should  be  glancing  toward.  One  is  the  nu- 
clear power  stations  which  we  have.  The 
minister,  through  Ontario  Hydro,  has  a  full 
nlan  of  the  building  of  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy 
in  this  province. 

I  have  one  word  about  that.  That  pro- 
ftramme  seems  to  be  well  along,  but  I 
think  many  of  the  Hydro  stations  are  being 
built  in  precisely  the  wrong  places,  in  the 
developed  areas  of  southern  Ontario.  The 
series  of  stations  along  the  north  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  cannot  be  justified  in  their 
locations. 

In  terms  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  them- 
selves, as  far  as  I  can  determine,  as  both  a 


chemical  engineer  and  a  chemist,  those  are 
safe  plants.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  defend- 
ing them  in  terms  of  technology  or  in  terms 
of  their  day-to-day  operation. 

I  believe  those  plants  to  be  safe  in  day-to- 
day operation  and  virtually  sabotage-free. 
They  would  only  be  of  some  danger  to  the 
population  in  time  of  war.  If  war  comes 
along  we  are  all  in  danger  anyway;  so  the 
added  nuclear  problem  of  power  stations 
becomes  an  academic  point  in  time  of  war. 

What  does  concern  me  about  the  nuclear 
stations— and  I  am  on  record  two  or  three 
times  in  this  House— is  the  disposal  and  re- 
tention of  the  nuclear-active  waste.  That  is 
a  problem  we  need  to  be  concerned  about. 
It  is  a  concern  that  stretches  thousands  of 
years  into  the  future.  I  am  not  yet  relieved 
in  my  mind  that  we  have  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  enormity  of  that  problem. 
Having  said  that,  the  need  for  this  is  one 
of  the  matters  about  which  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  should  be  concerning  itself 
and  should  be  assuring  itself,  that  is  the  safe 
storage,  for  years  into  the  future,  of  those 
radioactive  wastes. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  turn  to  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  again  spoken  in  this 
House  several  times.  Rather  than  going  to  the 
expense  of  extensive  exploration  for  natural 
gas  sources  in  this  country,  which  are  inev- 
itably going  to  run  out,  what  with  the  finite 
lifetime  on  the  availability  of  those  resources, 
the  minister  and  the  energy  corporation 
should  be  turning  their  eyes  very  seriously 
in  the  future  to  the  production  of  hydrogen 
gas  as  a  replacement  for  natural  gas.  It  is 
a  very  simple  procedure.  It  uses  only  water 
as  its  source  and  needs  electricity  for  the 
electrolysis.  These  plants  could  be  built  right 
next  to  the  nuclear  power  stations,  if  one 
could  solve  the  nuclear  waste  storage  prob- 
lem. The  transmission  of  this  hydrogen  gas 
is  more  simple  and  cheaper  than  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  power. 

If  one  is  going  to  look  at  energy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  it  is  best  transmitted, 
then  one  uses  the  electrical  power  at  the 
source  to  make  hydrogen  gas. 

The  waste  product  from  hydrogen  gas  is 
simply  water  again,  and  the  cycle  of  re- 
turning the  water  which  one  uses  up  in 
electrolysis  is  complete,  with  water  the  only 
end  product  at  the  burning.  It  is  a  very 
simple,  complete  cycle  with  no  complicated 
intermediate  occurrences. 

Hydrogen  gas,  once  produced,  is  simple 
to   transmit.    We   have   a   natural    gas   trans- 
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mission  system  anyway  into  which  hydrogen 
gas  could  be  fed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  I  asked  the  minister  a  question 
related  to  the  production  of  hydrogen,  when 
he  introduced  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp.  Act 
in  the  House  the  other  day,  he  said  at  that 
time— I  haven't  got  the  Hansard  to  quote  it 
directly— he  said  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
there  were  enough  research  funds  being  spent 
on  the  technology  of  hydrogen  so  that  this 
energy  corporation  would  not  be,  in  his 
opinion,  required  to  spend  any  development 
or  research  funds  in  that  direction. 

This  is  precisely  where  I  think  the  minis- 
ter should  be  spending  his  research  funds. 
We  are  about  10  to  15  years  away  from 
hydrogen  production  by  electrolysis  being 
technically  feasible.  By  some  expenditure  of 
research  funds  now  and  with  patents  on  the 
technology  that  we  devise  through  the  expen- 
diture of  those  funds  to  develop  that  hydro- 
gen technology,  we  could  materially  move  up 
the  date.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
minister  in  his  reply  if  he  can  at  this  point 
tell  us  what  amounts  of  funds  are  being  spent 
on  hydrogen  technology  development,  where 
and  in  reports  to  the  minister  when  he  ex- 
pects  this  hydrogen  technology  to  be  ready 
for  our  use,  rather  than  what  would  be  the 
extremely  expensive  problem  of  finding 
natural  gas  somewhere  up  in  the  Arctic  and 
transmitting  that  down  with  all  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  pipelines  that 
would  have  to  be  built,  at  very  high  expense 
to  get  it  to  the  market  areas. 

Third,  as  energy  sources  I  don't  think  the 
minister  has  really  taken  seriously  the  pro- 
posals of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr),  in  the  areas 
of  solar  heat,  which  certainly  has  potential 
in  my  opinion,  and  of  wind  energy  which  I 
must  admit  I  know  much  less  about  than  I 
do  solar  energy  and  perhaps  should  not  be 
commenting  upon  at  all,  except  that 
I'm  sure  an  expenditure  of  some  research 
funds  in  this  area— perhaps  it  need  be  only 
library  research  at  the  moment— would  indi- 
cate to  us  in  the  House  and  to  the  public  in 
Ontario,  and  particularly  to  the  minister  him- 
self, just  how  feasible  wind  energy  may  be  as 
a  source  of  energy  to  relieve  some  of  our 
problems. 

I  look  at  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  bill 
which  on  the  face  of  it  I  would  normally 
support.  I  have  severe  reservations  over  the 
accountability— that  is  the  lack  thereof— to 
the  public  of  the  operation  of  this  entire 
corporation.  I  am  not  convinced  that  tru> 
minister  has  really  taken  any  sort  of  a  lead 


at  all  in  looking  at  the  sources  of  energy  and 
the  means  of  getting  that  energy  to  us  for 
the  future  that  the  Minister  of  Energy  in 
Ontario  should.  He  perhaps  is  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration to  decide  to  get  into  this  entire 
area.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing for  us,  and  not  only  interesting  but  very 
desirable,  that  there  should  be  a  debate  be- 
fore a  standing  committee  of  this  House  as 
to  precisely  what  actions  are  to  be  taken  and 
what  amounts  of  money  this  corporation  was 
going  to  be  spending  in  this  area.  We  would 
then  get  a  feeling  of  how  serious  they  were 
in  commitments  to  non-conventional  fuel  and 
energy  sources.  We  would  get  a  feeling  of 
whether  they  were  committed  to  all  form*. 
of  energy  and  not  just  the  conventional  fuel 
sources. 

I  would  feel  a  bit  better  about  this  bill  if 
every  year  for  two  or  three  days  we  could 
question  very  carefully  the  managing  director 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  this  corpora- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  any  clear  direction  or 
clear  leadership  by  the  Minister  of  Energy 
other  forms  of  fuel  and  other  forms  of  energy 
should  be  extensively  studied  and  gone  into. 
I  fear  very  much  that  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  this  bill  although  I  must  point  out  to 
the  minister  that  nothing  in  section  6  pre- 
cludes the  corporation  from  going  into  the 
areas  that  I  have  talked  about.  There  is  still 
no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
or  on  the  part  of  this  government  to  so  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
appreciated  the  comments  made  by  the  three 
hon.  members  this  evening  who  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Four. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Four,  I'm  sorry. 
We've  covered  a  rather  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. I'm  not  sure  that  some  parts  of  it— 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  guess  as  to  hnw  much 
—would  have  anything;  to  do  with  tfafl  On- 
tario Energv  Corp.,  but  you,  sir,  have  been 
your  usual  benevolent  self  and  have  allowed 
the  debate  to  range  widely.  Perhaps  on  a 
quiet  evening  that  isn't  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  I  will  try  to  answer  the  questions 
that  were  put,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  of 
their  asking. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  point  out— with 
the  greatest  of  respect  and  not  meaning  to 
be  provocative— is  the  very  apparent  contra- 
diction  which   emerged   between    the   state- 
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ments  of  the  member  for  Huron  on  the  one 
hand,  supported  by  the  member  for  Windsor 
West  I  might  say,  and  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  spoke  of  the 
enormous  resources  which  were  needed,  in 
terms  of  capital,  in  terms  of  money  and 
in  terms  of  manpower  to  develop  nuclear 
energy;  he  really  suggested,  if  I  heard  him 
correctly,  that  that  is  what  we  should  be 
devoting  all  of  our  resources  to.  With  the 
greatest  of  respect  to  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  and  the  member  for  Huron,  they 
said  we  should  be  charging  off  and  becoming 
world  leaders  in  other  areas.  I  don't  say  that 
to  be  critical;  I  simply  point  out  the  contra- 
dictions in  what  the  hon.  members  have  said. 

I  think  I  would  probably  come  down,  if  I 
were  asked  to  come  down  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  agree  with  my  friend  from  River- 
dale that  there  is  a  great  deal  we  don't  know 
about  nuclear  technology.  We  have  become 
world  leaders  in  terms  of  the  success  of  the 
particular  brand  of  nuclear  technology  with 
which  we  have  gone— the  Oandu  nuclear 
technology.  We  have,  as  taxpayers  in  this  prov- 
ince and  in  this  country,  we  have  through 
AECL,  every  reason  as  citizens  of  this  province 
and  Canadians  to  be  very  proud  of  what  other 
Canadians  have  achieved  in  terms  of  a  highly 
successful,  safe  system  of  producing  elec- 
tricity in  the  Candu  nuclear  technology. 
Despite  the  fact  that  one  unit  at  Pickering 
has  been  out— through  in  lay  terms,  in  my 
view,  an  engineering  problem,  a  metallurgical 
problem  as  much  as  anything— since  August, 
the  nuclear  generating  plant  at  Pickering  is 
still  the  most  successful  plant  in  the  world. 
It  will  turn  out  power  at  a  higher  rate  of 
production  in  1974,  as  it  did  in  1973,  than 
any  other  large  nuclear  plant  in  the  world. 
Despite  that  problem,  which  will  be  solved, 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  very  proud  of. 

Having  said  that,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  just  simply  to  keep  abreast  and  to  move 
ahead,  enormous  resources  of  men,  of  ma- 
terial, of  women,  of  dollars,  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  our  position.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  not  be  interested  in  other 
forms  of  energy  or  that  we  should  not  keep 
our  eye  on  developing  sources  of  energy.  I 
think  if  I  were  coming  down  on  one  side  or 
another  of  the  issue  as  portrayed  by  hon. 
members  opposite,  I  would  probably  come 
down  on  the  side  of  my  friend  from  River- 
dale and  say  that  if  we  had  a  choice  we 
do  have  an  enormous  commitment  to  make, 
and  to  continue  to  make,  in  terms  of  nuclear 
technology. 

I   want   to   point   out   to   my   friend   from 


Riverdale  that  this  bill  is  not  all-embracing. 
He  quoted  the  very  fine  goals  stated  by  the 
Premier  at  the  first  ministers'  conference  on 
energy  in  January.  I  have  forgotten  exactly 
what  they  were,  but  they  included  self- 
sufficiency,  price,  conservation  of  energy,  and 
so  on.  I  don't  think  this  bill  does  damage  to 
any  one  of  those  goals,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
intended  to  satisfy  all  of  those  goals  in  itself. 

One  of  the  hon.  members  made  mention 
of  the  fact  that  we  tabled  at  the  same  time, 
complementary  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
the  order  in  council  for  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  hearing  with  respect  to  the  rate  base 
investments  of  the  Ontario  gas  utilities.  That 
is  another  aspect,  and  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  more.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  Ontario's  energy  policy  and  On- 
tario's energy  programme  are  wrapped  up 
completely  in  Bill  158.  There  are  other  bows 
in  our  quiver  which  will  come  forth  in  the 
fullness  of  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Carruthers)  who  asked  about— well  who 
made  reference  I  suppose  to  the  editorial 
which  was  in  the  Globe— who  asked  about 
the  kind  of  directors  that  will  be  appointed. 
They  have  not  been  appointed,  nor  have  they 
been  chosen.  But  they  will  be,  I  trust,  the 
kind  of  people  who  can  give— and  I  make  no 
apology  for  this,  this  will  be  very  much  of 
a  business  corporation;  it  is  a  business  cor- 
poration under  the  Business  Corporations  Act 
and  it  will  be  as  business-like  and  efficient 
as  it  can  be. 

I  don't  think  it  needs  to  have  the  broad 
range  of  viewpoints,  for  example,  which  one 
finds,  and  which  we  take  some  pride  in  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  which  one  finds  on 
the  board  of  Ontario  Hydro,  a  complete  spec- 
trum of  Ontario  society.  We  won't  be  striv- 
ing to  achieve  that,  in  my  view,  on  the 
board  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 

They  will  be,  much  as  that  is  objectionable 
to  my  friend  from  Riverdale,  they  will  be  a 
board  of  directors  in  that  best  sense  of  the 
word  and  they  will  be  businessmen  or  wo- 
men. They  will,  hopefully,  have  a  bent  to- 
ward economy  and  efficiency  and  running  a 
profitable  operation. 

What  I  said  in  the  statement  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill,  is  that  the  primary  goal  of 
this  corporation  will  not  be  to  make  a  profit; 
it  will  be  to  provide  energy  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

That  is  not  to  say  it  is  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization; anything  but;  however  the  primary 
goal  will  not  be  to  make  a  profit.  Hopefully 
they  will  make  a  profit.    They  will  take  risks 
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and  they'll  make  losses.  Overall  we  would 
expect  that  they  will  make  a  profit,  and  I'll 
return  to  that,  but  that  is  not  their  number 
one  goal— and  that's  all  I  said  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  the  introduction  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  member  for  Huron  said  I  had 
a  preoccupation  with  natural  gas.  I  suppose 
that  may  be  our  most  critical  problem  at  the 
moment  and  that's  been  the  reason  we  have 
had  more  of  a  preoccupation  with  natural 
gas  than  other  forms  or  energy.  What  ex- 
pertise we  had  in  the  government  in  terms  of 
energy,  other  than  electricity— and  I  don't  say 
this  in  any  critical  sense— but  in  a  very  narrow 
way  was  in  the  field  of  natural  gas  through 
our  regulation  of  the  Ontario  utilities.  We  had 
little  or  no  expertise  in  terms  of  coal  or  in 
terms  of  oil.  Within  the  ministry  we  are 
gradually  and  slowly  building  a  little  bit  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
I  suppose,  but  we  are  building  up  some  sort 
of  an  expertise.  But  we  did  not  have  it  to 
begin  witn  and  that's  why,  perhaps,  we  have 
devoted  more  of  our  attention  to  natural  gas, 
which  I  would  say  at  this  moment  probably 
is  the  most  serious  among  our  problems,  a 
soluble  problem,  but  probably  the  most 
serious  at  the  moment. 

'Mr.  Renwick:  How  is  the  Hydro  experi- 
ment with  western  coal  coming  along? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  tests  this  sum- 
mer? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Hydro  burned— they 
didn't  burn  as  much  as  they  hoped  to  or 
they  didn't  get  all  they  had  hoped  to  get- 
but  they  had  wanted  500,000  tons  for  test 
burns  this  summer  and  most  of  it  went  very 
well,  I  am  told.  Some  of  it  was  mixed  with 
oil,  some  with  gas,  and  some  was  blended 
with  American  coal.  By  and  large  the  tests 
went  rather  well.  Hydro  is  negotiating,  and 
negotiating  hard  at  this  moment  in  time,  with 
the  full  support— perhaps  there  is  a  stronger 
word  than  that— with  full  support  of  the 
ministry  with  producers  in  western  Canada, 
hoping  to  achieve  very  large  quantities  of 
coal  from  Western  Canada,  up  to  6,000,000 
tons— put  that  figure  on  the  recored— as  soon 
as  two  or  three  years  from  now. 

There  is  money  being  spent  in  this  country 
on  solar  energy,  on  wind  energy,  on  geo- 
thermal  energy.  If  I  have  appeared  at  times 
perhaps  not  to  take  my  friend  from  Windsor 
as  seriouslv  as  I  might— he  is  a  very  serious 
person  ancf  I  should  take  him  more  seriously— 
I  do  assure  the  House  we  are  keeping  an  eye 


on  this.  It  isn't  one  of  our  high  priorities, 
wind  energy;  nor  is  solar  energy.  We  don't 
have  that  much  sunlight  in  Canada  as  com- 
pared to  Arizona  or  the  south  of  France;  it 
just  isn't  here.  And  because  we  don't  have  as 
much  it  is  not  as  economic  here  as  it  will  be 
in  Arizona  or  as  it  will  be  in  the  south  of 
France— and  it  is  not  economic  there  at  this 
moment  in  time.  It  will  be  many  years,  in 
my  view,  before  solar  energy  or  wind  energy 
is  economic. 

If  electrical  energy  cost  were  of  no  con- 
cern—and it  is  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
of  this  province— I  suppose  we'd  say,  sure, 
let's  go  for  some  of  these  things  faster  rather 
than  later.  But  as  long  as  the  most  economic 
forms  of  energy  are  from  the  conventional 
fuels  and  from  uranium,  then  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  will  be  pushing. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  not  monitor- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  these  fields,  and  \\r 
have  a  person  on  staff  who  is  paying  particu- 
lar attention  to  these  things.  In  terms  of  solar 
energy  in  particular  we,  with  the  Ministn  of 
Housing,  have  been  working  on  something, 
which  is  small  and  experimental,  but  we  are 
lending  our  support  to  it  and  arranging,  we 
hope,  for  a  modest  amount  of  money. 

<In  terms  of  wind  energy,  members  w  ill  re- 
call that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  this 
year  spoke  of,  with  the  urging  of  my  friend 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices, the  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle)— one  of  his  great  passions,  if  I  can 
put  it  that  way,  since  he  was  first  elected  to 
this  House,  has  been  the  electrification  of  the 
very  remote  communities  in  northern  On- 
tario, not  only  in  Cochrane  North  but 
throughout  northern  Ontario.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  spoke  to  that  this  year,  and 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  before  tne  House 
rises,  if  not,  soon  after,  we  will  be  able  to 
present  to  the  members— I  won't  l>e  doing  it. 
it'll  probably  be  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes)— 
really  a  rather  complete  picture  of  what  \\< 
hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  in  terms  of  im- 
proved communications. 

You  saw  one  of  the  stories  in  the  paper 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker— about  the  $18 
million,  which  is  an  awful  lot  of  money.  That 
in  turn  depends  on  electrification  of  a  number 
of  communities,  not  just  for  purposes  of  com- 
munities, not  just  for  purposes  of  communica- 
tion but  also  for  the  benefits  which  electricity 
can  give  to  those  communities.  In  several  in- 
stances we  are  looking  very  seriously  at  usinu 
wind  power,  either  as  a  supplement  or  M 
more  than  a  supplement,  for  some  of  tli 
communities.  I  don't  want  to  raise  anybody's 
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enthusiasm  that  much.  Wind- driven  genera- 
tors don't  produce  that  much  power;  you 
can't  count  on  it.  But  perhaps  as  a  supple- 
ment to  what  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  ex- 
pensive programme  to  provide  power  in  north- 
ern Ontario,  which  will  be  subsidized  for 
years,  it  may  be  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  subsidization  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  power  in  a  remote  community,  in 
that  very  remote  community— and  I  can't 
think  of  any  place  else  that  it  might  be  true 
for  a  long  time  to  come— it  might  be  that 
wind  power  as  a  supplement  might  make 
economic  sense.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  or  so  I  think  we'll  be  saying  something 
more  about  it. 

I  put  those  two  things  on  the  record  simply 
to  indicate  that  we  do  take- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  lignite  deposits? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —my  persistent  friend 
from  Sandwich-Riverside  more  seriously  than 
he  sometimes  thinks. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  lignite,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  lignite? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  That's  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That's  another  great 
concern  of  my  friend  from  Cochrane  North. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It's  been  a  question  of  concern 
for  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  should 
ask  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Bernier)  that  question  rather  than  me.  At  this 
moment,  from  Hydro's  point  of  view  it's  .in 
the  wrong  place.  It's  not  a  high  Btu  lignite. 
Lignite  from  Saskatchewan  is  much  better 
lignite  in  terms  of  burnahility.  But  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  attractive  to  Hydro 
every  day  as  the  cost  of  everything  goes  up, 
and  it  may  have  other  uses.  I  don't  think  I'd 
like  to  say  more  than  that  at  this  moment, 
but  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is  very 
much  involved  in  discussions  and  negotiations 
and  in  studies.  And  I  leave  it  at  that  for  the 
moment. 

Conservation:  My  friend  from  Riverdale  is 
not  here  at  the  moment  and  my  friend  from 
—oh,  somebody  else;  I  do  have  more  than 
one  here  tonight— said  that  we  weren't  con- 
cerned with  conservation. 


Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentwoith):  More  than  one 
friend?  That's  the  problem,  has  he  more  than 
one  friend? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  refer  my 
friend  to  section  6  (a)  (v)  of  the  bill: 

—encourage  the  development  of  processes 
and  equipment  that  will  avoid  the  wasteful 
use  of  energy  and  that  will  minimize  harm 
to  the  environment. 

Conservation  is  very  much  part  of  the  aims 
of  the  corporation. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  stress  that  I 
think  for  some  time— let  me  come  at  it  this 
way— the  member  has  asked  what  the  corpor- 
ation is  going  to  do  and  then,  I  must  say,  he 
has  also  criticized  the  corporation,  or  me, 
because  I  said  that  the  goals  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  my  view,  in  the  first  instance  are  go- 
ing to  be  related  to  natural  gas.  He  has  asked 
me  on  the  one  hand  to  be  more  specific,  and 
because  I  have  been  so  he  has  said  I 
shouldn't  be. 

The  energy  corporation,  as  I  see  it,  will 
have  a  principal  role  in  the  first  year  or  so 
to  try  and  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
natural  gas  situation.  They  will  undoubtedly 
move  on  to  other  forms  of  energy,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  everything  at 
once.  It  might  have  been  better  not  to  say 
that  gas  in  my  view  would  be  the  priority,  I 
might  have  said  that  they  were  going  to  cover 
the  waterfront,  but  realistically  they  will 
not. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Gas  is  fine.  It  is  just  the 
wrong  gas.  The  government  has  just  chosen 
the  wrong  gas. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Oh  I  see.  Hydrogen 
gas?  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute,  if  the 
member  wishes. 

Conservation  for  a  while,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  stated  purpose  and  a  goal  of 
the  corporation,  I  think  will  be  within  the 
government.  The  private  sector  will  be  co- 
ordinated more  within  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
than  within  the  corporation  itself,  although 
that  ultimately  can  be  a  goal-the  powers  are 
there. 

We  will,  I  would  hope  in  the  next  couple 
of  months,  be  presenting  to  the  House  a 
rather  full  report  on  energy  management 
programmes.  That's  the  term  we  are  using— 
energy  management  programmes  as  opposed 
to  just  energy  conservation.  We  hope  to  have 
that  report  ready  for  members  in  a  couple 
of  months'  time. 
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On  uranium,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Riverdale  that  the  further  development 
of  the  nuclear  process— perhaps  even  the 
hydrogen  economy  which  so  very  much 
depends  on  electrical  energy  to  begin  with— 
may  well  be  more  in  the  continuing  ambit  of 
Ontario  Hydro  as  opposed  to  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp.  Certainly  the  nuclear  pro- 
gramme will. 

I  don't  envisage  that  the  Energy  Corp.  will 
have  anything,  or  not  very  much,  to  do  with 
the  generation  of  electricity  per  se.  They  may 
very  well  get  involved  in  uranium  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  Hydro's  mandate  is 
electricity  and  we  would  hope  to  leave  that 
mandate  with  them;  the  Energy  Corp.  would 
stay  out  of  that  mandate  and  concentrate  on 
other  forms  of  energy.  Obviously  there  will 
!  e  crossing  over,  but  basically  that  division, 
we  hope,  will  be  maintained. 

Some  people  have  said,  of  course:  "Well, 
why  didn't  you  put  what  you  are  proposing 
to  do  here  into  Hydro?"  Hydro,  in  our  view, 
is  large  enough  and  complex  enough  that  it 
doesn't  need  additional  roles  or  additional 
jobs  to  do.  It  has  its  hands  very  full. 

My  friend  from  Riverdale  said:  "If  there's 
lots  of  gas"— and  he  was  quoting  Mr.  Wilder 
—"then  why  do  we  have  to  piggyback?"  With 
respect,  the  proposal  would  not  be  to  piggy- 
back Canadian  gas;  we  are  talking  about 
piggybacking  American  gas.  Regardless  of 
how  much  Canadian  gas  there  is,  unless  we 
want  to  export  it,  we  need  the  combination 
of  the  gas  for  the  Canadian  market  coming 
from  Canadian  sources  and  the  gas  from 
Alaska  going  to  American  supplies— the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  in  CAGSL's  view— to 
make  the  pipeline  as  economic  as  it  can  be. 

Now  I  am  not  putting  the  rubber  stamp 
of  approval  on  that.  I  am  simply  explaining 
to  the  member  what  "piggyback"  means, 
\vhi>h  has  nothing  to  do,  really,  with  how 
much  Canadian  gas  is  available  or  how  much 
the  Canadian  demand  is.  It's  the  combination 
of  the  two  things  that  is  important. 

I  would  have  to  say,  of  course,  to  my  friend 
from  Riverdale  that  he  was  never  better  than 
at  the  ending  of  his  remarks,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  say  very  much.  It  was  a  very 
doctrinaire  speech.  He  would  be  much  hap- 
pier, obviously,  if  the  bill  simply  said:  "We're 
going  to  take  over  the  uranium  industry,  the 
oil  industry  and  the  natural  gas  industry  and 
get  it  over  with."  If  we  don't  do  anything 
else  but  that,  then  he'd  be  happy.  Really, 
that  came  through.  They  are  getting  so  mod- 
erate over  there,  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  a 


really    good    socialist    speech    which    he    did 
make  tonight. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  You're 
damn  right. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  last  hurrah! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  really  was.  It  was 
complete  nationalization. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  such  a  difficult  time 
keeping  up  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  minister  answer 
a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'd  be  delighted 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
minister  let  us  know  whether  or  not  the 
federal  government  is  prepared  to  relinquish 
its  control  over  the  uranium  industry  and  re- 
store it  to  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Is  any 
progress  being  made  in  those  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  a  word,  I  would 
say  the  answer  is  no.  They  have  no  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  it  and  have  moved  th 
other  way  completely.  In  answer  to  the 
member's  question,  they  have  now  moved 
rightly  or  wrongly,  in  Bill  C-32  which  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  exert  their 
control  very  strongly  over  oil  and  natural 
gas.  The  member  reads  the  bill  broadly 
enough,  this  includes  probably  electricity  as 
well,  but  specifically  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Without  commenting  on  the  constitutionality 
of  Bill  C-32,— which  may  well  find  its  way 
into  the  courts,  according  to  what  I  read 
emanating  from  both  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan—I would  say  this,  that  the  constitution- 
alitv  of  the  seizure,  the  term  we  use  for  the 
control  of  uranium,  is  undoubtedly  legal.  The 
reasons  for  it  may  have  disappeared,  but  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  would  advise  us 
that  if  we  try  to  do  much  about  it  we 
wouldn't  get  very  far. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  that  right?  I  didn't  know 
there  was  any  emergency  power  under  the 
constitution. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  not  a  lawyer, 
but  they've  had  it  for  so  long  we  should 
have  screamed  a  lot  sooner.  I  think,  in  lay 
language,  that's  the  gist  of  the  argument 

Accountability  is  worrying  some  of  mv 
friends  opposite.  I  suspect  for  a  few  years 
at  any  rate  there  will  be  an  annual  appro- 
priation in  the  estimates  each  year  to  build 
up  either  the  investment  by  Ontario  in  the 
Ontario  corporation  or  loans  may  well  ap- 
pear in  the  estimates  or  supplementary  esti- 
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mates.  Perhaps  they  will  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  if  a  significant  amount  has  been  spent 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  is  important 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It's  certainly  im- 
portant and  that's  what  ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  all  about.  The  way  one  expresses 
that  is,  he  says  that  the  minister  lays  a  report 
before  the  assembly.  I  might  say  that  that's 
exactly  what  the  Saskatchewan  power  legis- 
lation says,  which  I  had  occasion  to  look  at 
the  other  day,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces 
of  legislation  in  that  socialist  Valhalla  out 
west.  The  minister  shall  lay  the  report  before 
the  assembly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  a  people's  government 
out  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Act  establishing  both  the  Hydro 
commission  and  the  Hydro  corporation,  which 
has  been  around  for  60  years,  says  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  that  the  minister 
shall  lay  the  report  before  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Bounsall:   It  should  be  amended  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  point  out 
that  my  estimates  this  year— and  members 
were  very  charitable  and  very  kind  and  didn't 
even  want  to  reduce  them  to  a  dollar  or  my 
salary  to  a  dollar— took  about  16  hours.  I 
would  guess  that  at  least  10  hours  of  that 
were  debated  on  Hydro  policy,  although 
there  isn't  one  penny  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  or  any  other  ministry  of 
this  government  for  Ontario  Hydro.  Members 
spent  well  over  half  of  the  time  which  I 
am  charged  with  in  accounting  to  this  House 
for  my  actions  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
estimates  before  the  House,  in  debating  the 
policies  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  used  to  come  before 
a  standing  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   This  little  red  her- 
ring of  accountability- 
Mr.  Renwick:   They  used  to  come  before 
a  standing  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  the  members 
wanted  them  to  go  to  a  committee,  they 
might  have  requested  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Why  didn't  the  minister  offer 
to  do  it? 


Mr.  Deans:  We  can't  get  them  before  a 
committee.  We  are  having  a  hell  of  a  time 
getting  the  WCB  before  a  committee  and 
that  is  where  they  are  supposed  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Really,  that  little 
outburst  doesn't  become  the  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  true.  It  does  become  me. 
We're  having  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  them 
before  a  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  should  discuss 
that  with  the  minister.  The  rules  of  this 
House  clearly  say  that  estimates  are  dealt 
with  here  or  they're  dealt  with  in  commit- 
tee- 
Mr.  Renwick:  It  should  be  dealt  with  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  if  the  members 
feel  keenly  enough  about  my  estimates  going 
to  a  committee  they  should  say  so  here,  and 
I  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
them  here;  because  I  will  deal  with  them, 
and  not  my  officials;  but  we  will  have  that 
discussion  some  day. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  how  do  we  get  Hydro 
to  a  committee? 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    How    do    we    get 

Hydro  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  do  we  get  them  there? 

Hon.  McKeough:  Get  me  to  a  committee 
first,  and  then  if  we  want  Hydro  to  come, 
fine  and  dandy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  said  he 
wouldn't  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Certainly.  The  mem- 
bers have  never  asked  me  to  take  my  es- 
timates to  committee.  They  have  never  asked 
me  to  take  my  estimates  to  committee.  They 
never  have  asked. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor  on  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Since  when  are  we  asking 
him? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  I  had  been  asked, 
I  would  have  considered  it  —  and  in  due 
course  rendered  a  decision. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  However,  there  is 
no  question  about  accountability.  You  know, 
those  socialists  should  really  practise  what 
they  preach,  and  look  at  some  of  the  suc- 
cessful socialist  enterprises— and  there  arc 
some— or  government-controlled  enterprises— 
that  are  around.  Look  at  the  United  King- 
dom. Find  out  if  British  Steel,  which  is  100 
per  cent  owned,  lays  a  report  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  doesn't.  Look  at 
British  Petroleum.  Ask  if  their  report  is  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not. 
British  Petroleum  is  probably  one  of  the 
better  petroleum  companies  around. 

If  the  members  are  going  to  talk  about 
nationalization,  and  doing  it  well— and  that  is 
what  they  have  spouted  tonight— then  for 
heaven's  sake  they  should  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  When  they  talk  about 
accountability  they  can't  go  on  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  and  I  say  that 
with  the  greatest  of  respect. 

Mr.   Bounsall:    That's  a  big  blue  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  One  of  my  friends 
opposite  said  we  shouldn't  be  doing  this  at 
all;  we  should  be  putting  our  money  in  Pet- 
rocan.  It  was  one  of  my  good  friends  who 
said  this.  I  would  simply  point  out  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  attempted  to  put  some 
money  in  a  Crown  corporation— Panarctic— 
and  the  government  of  Canada,  for  reasons 
which  I  don't  understand,  said  no. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Has  the  minister  discussed 
it  with  them  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  we  have,  and 
I  would  be  embarrassed  to  tell  the  member 
their  reasons.  I  said  that  we  saw  gas  as  a 
priority.  I  think  coal,  and  investments  in 
coal,  may  well  become  a  priority  of  the 
energy  corporation.  Oil,  no  doubt,  is  a  prior- 
ity.  The  amounts  of  money  are  staggering. 

The  press  asked  today  whether  we  might 
be  interested  in  taking  up  the  share  in  Syn- 
crude.  Let  me  just  put  that  on  the  record. 
Look  at  the  amounts  of  money  which  are 
involved.  The  stated  cost  of  Syncrude  was 
$1.2  billion.  It  has  risen  to  something  over 
$1.5  billion,  and  will  probably  end  up  at 
close  to  $2  billion.  Out  of  that,  Ontario 
would  get  30.000  barrels  a  day  if  we  went 
in  for  one-quarter  of  that  action— somewhere 
between  $400  million  and  $500  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  We  would  get  a  guaran- 
teed supply  of  30,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day, 
and  this  province  is  using  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  600,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.    The  amounts  of  money  which  are  re- 


quired, for  either  the  development  of  the 
tar  sands  or  for  exploration  and  development, 
are  truly  staggering.  I  don't  say  they  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada, but  we  will  have  to  say,  as  the  press 
said  to  me  today— and  I  am  sure  they  were 
very  well  meaning— would  you  consiaer  tak- 
ing up  that  quarter  which  was  abandoned 
this  morning  by  whoever  it  was? 

Mr.  Ferrier:    Atlantic  Richfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Atlantic  Richfield— 
and  for  30,000  barrels  of  oil— which,  for  ex- 
ample, is  what  Hydro  will  use  alone— we 
could  provide  a  customer.  That  is  what 
Hydro  will  use— well,  they  will  use  more 
than  that-I  think  it  is  closer  to  50,000- 
between  Lennox  and  Wesleyville,  when  those 
plants  both  come  on;  staggering  amounts  of 
money. 

I  don't  preclude— and  I  think  I  have  said 
this— investment  in  uranium.  The  member 
for  Welland  South  said,  "Where  is  else- 
where?" I  said  to  the  press  the  other  day  it 
could  be  the  North  Sea.  The  members  didn't 
mention  that.  Some  of  the  propositions  which 
have  been  suggested  to  us  as  worthy  of  in- 
vestment—and we  are  not  close  to  making 
any  investments— might  involve  some  acreage 
on  a  shared  basis,  in  western  Canada,  some- 
thing in  the  Arctic,  and  they  have  got  a 
little  piece  of  the  action  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  bill  deliberately  would  allow  us  to  go 
into  that  kind  of  a  partnership— it's  not  where 
we  would  be,  by  choice— and  I  suspect  it 
would  probably  divest  us  of  that  investment 
in  the  North  Sea,  or  wherever  outside  Canada, 
rather  quickly,  but  perhaps  not— so  that  is 
why  the  bill  is  as  broadly  drawn  as  it  is. 
We  are  not  looking  to  invest  in  the  North 
Sea,  although  perhaps  some  legislative  com- 
mittee in  terms  of  accountability  would  hope 
that  we  might  do  that,  and  we  would  have 
to  make  an  annual  inspection  tour— I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt) 
who,  as  a  member  of  various  committees,  has 
been  an  inspector  par  excellence  over  the 
year.   I  have  answered  that. 

There  is  no  question,  regarding  my  friend 
from  Welland  South,  most  of  what  we  were 
talking  about,  if  not  all,  will  be  under  the 
federal  regulation  or  jurisdiction  in  one  w.iv 
or  another;  so  be  it.  We  won't  be  exporting 
or  importing  in  and  out  of  this  province;  we 
may  not  be  transporting  within  this  province 
without  being  under  federal  regulation.  We 
accept  that.  We  have  no  disposition  to  chal- 
lenge that  position  in  this  corporation. 
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The  question  of  whether  it  is  taxable  or 
not  was  asked  by  my  friend  from  Welland 
South.  As  long  as  it  is  90  per  cent  owned 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  it  is  classed 
as  a  Crown  corporation— and  despite  Mr. 
Lang's  mutterings,  in  our  view,  under  the 
constitution,  it  is  not  taxable.  A  Crown  cor- 
poration is  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  glad  the  minister  is 
going  to  stand  and  fight  on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  hope  we 
would— and  the  member  for  Riverdale,  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  nationalize  everything, 
would  have  to  support  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  we  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  could  go  right 
down  to  the  wire  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Anything  the  minister  will  do 
to  uphold  the  constitution  we  will  support. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  would  be  in  bed 
together  on  that  one;  we  really  would. 

The  member  asked  about  ownership,  and 
I  think  it  is  section  17: 

The  minister  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
subscribe  for  and  purchase  and  hold  shares 
in  the  corporation  on  behalf  of  Her  Maj- 
esty in  right  of  Ontario  and  shall  hold  at 
all  times  a  majority  of  the  issued  shares 
of  each  class  of  equity  shares  of  the  cor- 
poration [which  would  mean  51  per  cent]. 
That  would  be  held  by  the  minister  if  the 
shareholder,  on  behalf  of  the  public  funds 
invested  by  the  province. 

I  don't  say  that  will  hold  for  ever.  That  is 
our  purpose  now.  At  some  point— there  is 
no  intention  to  go  public  with  the  other 
shares  for  awhile— we  have  to  see  what  in- 
vestments we  make,  how  profitable  they  are- 
Mr.  Deans:  Unless  it  is  really  profitable, 
and  then  the  government  can  go  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  the  member 
would  go  public  and  have  the  people  put 
their  money  into  something  that  isn't  profit- 
able. If  you  are  going  to  sell  shares  to  the 
public- 
Mr.  Deans:  No,  just  use  the  people's  mon- 
ey—if it  isn't— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  we  are  going  to 
sell  shares  to  the  public,  we  would  like  to 
think  that  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition  for 
them  to  buy.  I  don't  suppose  my  friend 
would    understand   that,    but   we   understand 


it  here,  and  even  my  friends  in  the  Liberal 
Party  understand  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  "Let's  use  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey to  get  it  all  going,  and  then  we  give  it 
away."  We  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  At  some  point  the 
intention  would  be  to  go  to  the  public;  or 
at  least  that  may  be  desirable.  And  even  the 
51  per  cent  rule,  which  would  require  an 
amendment,  might  be  changed  at  some  point 
in  the  future;  but  that  is  a  decision  for 
another  day. 

My  friend  asked  about  the  difference  be- 
tween reports— if  I  could  put  it  that  way. 
The  energy  policy  for  Canada,  which  was 
tabled  by  EMR  in  July  of  1973,  said,  and 
it  was  quoted:  "We  have  lots  of  oil."  The 
NEB  report  tabled  two  weeks  ago  said  we 
were  going  to  be  importers  by  1982. 

It  is  a  question  of  deliverability.  We  have 
enormous  amounts  of  oil,  geologically,  in 
this  country,  off  the  east  coast;  we  think, 
perhaps  even  in  Hudson  Bay;  certainly  in  the 
Arctic,  in  the  Arctic  islands;  and  probably 
a  great  deal  more  in  western  Canada.  And 
that  is  what  EMR  said. 

What  EMR  also  said,  in  "An  Energy 
Policy  for  Canada"  is  that  "You  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  get  it 
out."  What  the  NEB  is  saying,  and  it  re- 
ported two  weeks  ago,  is  that  the  money 
isn't  being  spent  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
the  resources  aren't  being  applied  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  and  as  a  result,  by  1982, 
we  are  in  trouble  unless  we  speed  things  up. 
Now,  that  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  two 
things,  but  they  are  really  not  in  conflict. 
They  are  two  separate  statements  of  fact. 

I  say  somewhat  facetiously— not  facetiously 
but  somewhat  with  tongue  in  cheek— that  the 
member  for  Welland  South  mentioned  he 
wasn't  enthused  about  the  idea  of  exporting 
electricity.  I  say  this:  If  we  don't  improve 
our  position  in  terms  of  oil,  if  we  start  to 
become  importers  of  oil,  then  this  country 
will  be  faced  with  one  God-awful  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  I  saw  figures  the  other 
day  that  said  by  1982,  in  view  of  the  oil 
situation,  we  would  have  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  oil  alone  of  something  like  $3 
billion  a  year. 

If  we  have  to  pay  that  bill,  if  we  need 
that  oil,  and  we  will— for  gasoline,  for  feed- 
stock, for  heating  purposes,  for  asphalt;  you 
name  it  and  we'll  need  it,  no  matter  how 
much  energy  conservation  we  apply.  We 
may  cut  that  bill-it  might  be  cut  to  $2.9 
billion— but  it's  a  staggering  amount  in  terms 
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of  balance  of  payments  alone.  Perhaps  then 
we  shouldn't  say  so  glibly  that  we  shouldn't 
be  exporting  electricity  made  out  of  Cana- 
dian uranium,  because  maybe  it  will  be 
better  to  be  exporting  electricity.  I'm  not 
saying  this  is  policy.  I'm  not  advocating  it 
at  this  moment.  But  let's  not  just  say  we  are 
not  going  to  export  electricity  when  we  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  perhaps  being  massive 
importers  of  oil  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
simply  leave  that  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  covered  most 
things.  Hydrogen  economy  is  25  years  away, 
in  our  view,  and  very  expensive.  It's  a  job 
for  Ontario  Hydro,  and  they  are  spending 
some  time  and  effort  with  AECL  on  keeping 
an  eye  on  it;  perhaps  they  are  not  spending 
as  much  as  they  should;  but  we'll  get  a 
report  on  that  some  day  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. But  AECL  do  follow  that  and  I  think 
we  look  to  them,  with  confidence,  to  keep 
an  eye  not  only  on  fusion,  but  on  some  of 
the  other  more  exotic  developments  in  those 
fields. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to 
stress  that  the  hill  is  not  the  solution  to  all 
our  problems  bv  a  long  shot.  Whatever  I  said 
before  was  wrong;  it  is  simply  one  of  the 
arrows  in  our  quiver,  others  of  which  will 
be  shot  in  due  course.  We  do  think  that  it  is 
a  necessary  step  on  the  part  of  Ontario  to 
ensure  that  we  continue  to  receive  adequate 
and  secure  supplies  of  energy  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  reasonable  price  is 
going  to  be  much  higher  than  we  paid  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ft  will  be 
more  reasonable  than  if  we  did  nothing.  Wp 
do  regard  this  as  a  step  forward,  and  I  hope 
that  all  members  will  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  support  this  progressive,  free-en terpris- 
ing- 

Mr.  Laughren:  Stop  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —but  slightlv  red 
step  forward  on  the  part  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Neither  hot  nor  cold,  but 
only  to  be  spewed  from  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  158. 

Th<<  House  divided  on  the  motion,  which 
was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 


Nays 

Lewis 
Martel 
Renwick 
Samis— 9. 


Ayes 

Nays 

Allan 

Bounsall 

Apns 

Deans 

Auld 

Ferrier 

Beckett 

Foulds 

Belanger 

Laughren 

Ayes 

Braithwaite 

Breithaupt 

Brunelle 

Campbell 

Clement 

Downer 

Edighoffer 

Evans 

Gaunt 

Gilbertson 

Haggerty 

Hamilton 

Havrot 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Victoria-Haliburton) 
Hodgson 

(York  North) 
Jessiman 
Johnston 
Kennedv 
Ken- 
Lane 
Leluk 
McKeough 
Miller 
Momingstar 
Morrow 
Newman 

(Windsor- Walkerville) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nuttall 
Parrott 
Reid 
Rhodes 
R,iddell 
Root 
Ruston 
Singer 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Spence 
Taylor 

(Prince  Edward- 
Lennox) 
Timbrell 
Walker 
Wells 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Worton 
Yakabuski-52. 


Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  52,  the  "nays"  9. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
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Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  I  understand  that  this  bill 
is  to  go  to  committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Agreed. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  tomorrow  morning  we 


will  move  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  Bill  158.  Following  that  we  will 
call  Bill  157  and  Bill  125.  If  the  House  is 
co-operative  and  we  happen  to  finish  that  bill 
of  fare,  we  will  call  item  2. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The    House    adjourned    at    10:35    o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I'd  like  to  ask  the  House  leader,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  he  can  give  us  any  clarification  on  the  re- 
port in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  that 
was  attributed  to  an  interview  with  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Dav.is)  and  that  indicated  we 
would  be  returning  to  complete  the  business 
of  the  House  in  January.  Has  he  some  com- 
ments or  a  statement  to  make  about  that? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  statement  in  that  regard.  But  I  will  reit- 
erate what  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions: I  do  not  intend  to  sit  late  hours  or  in 
any  way  be  accused  of  inhibiting  debate  on 
legislation.  It  would  be  my  view  that  if  there 
are  important  pieces  of  legislation  left  on  the 
order  paper  on  whatever  day  we  recess  for 
Christmas,  if  that  be  the  case,  we  will  cer- 
tainly take  a  few  days  thereafter  and  come 
back  and  complete  the  business. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Supplementary 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  that  mean  that  the  list  of 
legislation  that  .is  currently  on  the  order  paper, 
combined  with  whatever  is  left  off  that  is  on 
the  revised  list  that  the  House  leader  gave  to 
us,  is  the  government's  programme  of  legis- 
lation for  this  session,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  further  legislation  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion in  the  new  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  I  have  supplied  the  opposition 
parties  with  that  list  this  morning,  but  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  there  won't  be 
two  or  three  or  four  more  pieces  of  legislation 
brought  ,in.  I  can't  say  that  there  won't  be;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  there  will  be. 


Friday,  December  6,  1974 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Premier  along  the  same  lines, 
now  that  he  has  joined  us.  Perhaps  he  could 
clarify  the  matter  that  was  reported  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  ostensibly  asso- 
ciated with  his  statement  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing on  his  trip  to  Israel  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  business.  Can  he  give  a  further  state- 
ment to  the  House  as  to  the  statement  in  the 
newspaper,  not  attributed  to  the  Premier  but 
in  the  same  report,  that  we  would  be  having 
a  session  in  January  to  complete  the  emerg- 
ing business  of  the  province? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  observe  last  night  that  I  had  planned  to 
visit  Israel  during  the  latter  part  of  January. 
In  that  there  were  a  number  of  matters  that 
were  of  importance  to  the  government,  in  fair- 
ness to  those  who  were  planning  the  trip  and 
to  the  people  in  Israel,  if  by  some  chance  the 
pressures  were  such  that  I  had  to  cancel  at  the 
last  minute,  I  thought  it  was  wise  to  postpone 
it  somewhat  in  advance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
inform  the  group  last  night  I  was  postponing 
the  visit.  It  wasn't  a  cancellation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  those  who  re- 
ported it  last  night,  in  observing  the  activities 
here,  as  they  do  so  objectively  and  carefully, 
took  a  look  at  the  order  paper,  knowing  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  two  or  three  other 
bills  in  which  I  know  the  members  opposite 
are  interested— such  as  the  election  financing 
legislation,  which  .is  a  matter  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in,  but  it  is  complicated  and  will  take 
a  period  of  time,  and  I  can't  guarantee  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  ready  in  time  for  pas- 
sage before  Christmas.  There  is  the  pending 
report  of  the  redistribution  commission,  which 
I  am  sure  all  members  will  want  to  have  a 
look  at  before  we  immediately  accept  it  in 
toto.  I  haven't  seen  it;  it  may  be  that  it  is 
totally  acceptable  to  everybody,  but  I  think- 
that  some  at  least  will  want  to  have  the  occa- 
sion to  study  that  at  least  for  a  day  or  two. 
Once  again,  the  drafting  of  that  and  its  pas- 
sage could  require  some  time. 

I  think  the  House  leader  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  are  all  anxious  to  avoid  sitting 
until  1,  2,  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning— 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That 
would  be  a  change,  and  a  pleasure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  very  accommo- 
dating. All  that  those  who  wrote  the  story  last 
night  observed  was  that  it's  possible— and 
assuming  that  most  of  us  do  want  to  be  home 
with  our  families  at  least  by  midnight  on 
Dec.  24— that  there  is  some  possibility,  I 
think- 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  most  extraordinary  reply. 
How  did  we  get  on  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  asked.  I  was  asked. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  we  doing? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Never  use 
one  word  where  a  thousand  will  do. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  We  just 
shouldn't  sit  on   Friday  mornings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  thinking  for  the  re- 
porter, I  think  that  he  made  a  fairly  objective 
evaluation  that  could  turn  out- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Riverdale  got 
up  this  morning  to  listen  to  this?  Now  finish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  have  some  substance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  TEACHERS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  negotiations  that  were 
completed  successfully  yesterday  with  the 
teachers— do  they  call  them  special  schools 
of  the  province?— and  with  the  general  nego- 
tiations that  are  continuing  across  the  prov- 
ince. Does  he  recall,  associated  with  his  com- 
ment yesterday  that  these  negotiations  were 
completed  without  acrimony,  that  one  of  his 
assistant  deputy  ministers  who  was  in  charge 
of  these  negotiations  referred  to  the  pro- 
cedures undertaken  by  the  teachers  in  the 
special  schools  as  "despicable"?  Has  he  raised 
that  matter  with  his  official  and  is  he  going 
to  discipline  him  for  making  a  public  state- 
ment of  that  type? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  How  about  using 
one  word  for  the  question? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  friend  is  drawing  all 
his  information  from  a  newspaper  story  that 
he  read  the  other  day- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  doesn't  tell 
us  about  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  you  sit  through  the 
whole  eight  days  and  as  you  negotiate  in  good 
faith  sometimes  your  anger  rises  a  little  and 
you  call  each  other  a  few  names,  but  it 
tainly  doesn't  indicate  any  evidence  of  n< 
tiating  in  bad  faith.  I  thmk  if  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  asked  both  sides,  thev  would 
substantiate  what  I  said  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Then 
the   minister  has  inquired  into  this  and   th 
gentleman  has  told  the  minster  h;s  reasons 
for  saying  publicly  that  the  procedures  u 
by  the  teachers  were  despicable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  haven't  spoken  to  him 
about  it.  All  I  know  is  that  after  that  par- 
ticular time,  more  meetings  were  held  and 
an  amicable  settlement  was  reached. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  it  was  settled  the 
next  day.  What  was  the  matter  with  him? 

Hon.   Mr.   Wells:    I   am   telling  my   friend 
that  he's  basing  his  impressions  on  a  new  s 
paper  story,  which  of  course  has  not  captured 
the  flavour  of  all  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  further  supple- 
mentary having  to  do  w  th  the  continuing 
negotiations  elsewhere  in  the  province.  Is  the 
minister  making  any  effort  to  communii 
once  more  to  the  boards  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  from  the  M'n:stry  of  Education,  sup- 
ported by  all  sides  in  the  House  here,  condi- 
tions of  work  are,  in  fact,  within  the  nego- 
tiable category,  and  that  the  boards  who  are 
insisting  on  dealing  only  with  the  dollar 
figures  with  their  teachers  are  simply  going 
to  have  the  protracted  problems  that  were 
experienced  previously? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  do- 
ing that  in  every  possible  way  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary  to 
that- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —on  the  assumption  that  dis- 
cussing other  negotiations  will  permit  it?  In 
the  situation  of  the  Lakehead  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, now  that  the  ministry  has  established 
knowledgeably  and  well  that  even  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  the  teachers  are  request- 
ing would  fall  within  the  ceilings  which  th" 
hoard  of  education  in  the  Lakeh?ad  has  at 
its  disposal,  would  the  minister  not  intervene 
and  indicate  to  the  board,  the  elections  being 
over,  that  it  is  bargaining  in  bad  faith  to  con- 
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tinue  to  persist  at  the  level  of  the  offer  it  has 
made,  when  his  ministry  has  corrected  its 
figures  and  indicated  that  there  is  room  for 
negotiation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Another  one- word 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
perhaps  there  needs  to  be  a  bit  of  an  explana- 
tion about  the  report  our  ministry  d;d.  I  think 
that  it  can  be  said  that  it  did  substantially 
say  what  the  hon.  member  has  said.  But  as  I 
like  to  say  it,  in  simplistic  terms,  the  study 
that  we  d:d  proved  that  really  both  sides  were 
right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  from  what  I  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  teachers'  contention 
was  that  the  proposals  they  have  made  could 
be  met  with'n  the  ceilings.  Indeed  they  could 
if  the  percentage  of  the  budget  spent  on 
salaries  were  as  they  think  it  should  be.  The 
board  has  other  feelings  about  what  percent- 
age of  the  total  budget  should  be  spent  on 
salaries.  If  they  feel  they  should  spend  only 
65  per  cent  of  their  budget  on  salaries  there's 
no  way  they  can  accommodate  the  offer  of 
the  teachers.  The  teachers  maintain  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  budget  is  not  the  proper  pro- 
portion that  should  be  spent  on  teachers' 
salaries.  I  don't  know  how  you  ever  decide 
what  is  the  proper  proportion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
except  that  the  board  has  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  has  to  set  its  priorities  within  its 
total  budget. 

As  I  say,  one  could  say  that  neither  side 
was  wrong  in  the  position  it  was  putting  for- 
ward but  both  were  arguing  for  a  different 
total  percentage  of  the  budget  to  be  spent 
on  salaries.  We're  doing  everything  possible 
to  urge  both  sides  to  get  together  in  the  Lake- 
head.  They're  only  going  to  solve  the  dispute 
up  there  if  they  get  down  together  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  come  up  with  an  agree- 
ment, and  that's  what  we've  said. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  supple- 
mentarv. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  minister  not  con- 
s'der  it  a  prime  example  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  board  in  that  they  are  currently 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money  between 
November  and  December  that  had  not  other- 
wise been  projected  on  supplies  and  equip- 
ment that  weren't  initially  part  of  their  pur- 
chasing programme,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  that  they  can  offer  to  the  teachers  for 
the  part  of  the  contract  between  September 


and  December?  Wouldn't  the  minister  con- 
sider that  a  prime  example  of  bad  faith 
bargaining? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  have  any  proof  or 
knowledge  that  they  are  spending  extra  money 
on  supplies  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplies  and  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  equipment.  Someone 
would  have  to  present  that  to  me.  I  don't 
have  any  knowledge  of  that. 


HOPE  TOWNSHIP  GARBAGE  SITE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Now  that  the  residents  of  Hope  town- 
ship have  voted  869  to  105  against  the  pro- 
gramme whereby  CP  Rail  would  truck  To- 
ronto's garbage  into  their  township  for  dis- 
posal, is  he  now  prepared  to  make  the  final 
announcement  that  he  is  not  going  to  give 
his  approval  for  that  programme? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  well  aware  of  the 
vote  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the 
area.  I've  met  on  many  occasions  with  the 
people.  I  could  have  almost  predicted  the  out- 
come of  the  vote.  We're  getting  close  to  a 
decision  on  that  particular  site  down  there 
right  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  What's 
delaying  it?  We  were  asking  these  questions 
this  time  last  year. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  I'm  sure  the  mem- 
ber is  misinformed  because  I  wasn't  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  it  was  somebody 
responsible. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  since  I've  been 

discussing  this  situation- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  we  will  ask  somebody 

after  him. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —in  the  case  of  any  site 
we  deal  with  as  far  as  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  is  concerned,  we  want  to  make 
absolutely  positively  sure  that  the  site  is 
environmentally  sound  and  will  not  create  a 
leaching  problem  in  the  future.  We  have 
pretty  well  completed  our  assessment  on  the 
Hope  area  and  we  will  be  coming  forward 
with  it  very  soon. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  knows  it 
has  been  completed  for  six  months  and  he's 
just  trying  to  get  up  his  nerve. 
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Hon.  VV.  Newman:  That's  not  true. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development:  Did  the  minister  receive  a  tele- 
gram from  the  president  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  of  Ontario  asking  her 
to  make  public  the  report  of  the  task  force 
on  family  planning  and  to  release  the  alloca- 
tion of  $300,000  that  is  presently  in  the 
budget  for  that  purpose? 

Did  the  minister  receive  the  telegram,  and 
can  she  give  us  some  information  on  family 
planning  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provinoial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition;  yes,  I 
did  receive  a  telegram  and  I  responded  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  under  active  consideration  an 
the  policy  field. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  By  way  of  supplementary 
—which  might  really  be  that  I  didn't  hear 
what  the  minister  said— but  what  about  the 
task  force?  Why  hasn't  its  report  been  made 
public? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  It  was 
finished  in  April. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
internal  report— as  the  Minister  of  Communitv 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle)  indicated 
yesterday. 

Interjections  by  hon.  memliers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder;  could  the  min- 
ister not  give  some  further  reason  other  than 
to  say  that  it  is  a  secret  document,  or  a  cab- 
inet document?  Would  it  not  be  possible, 
since  this  task  force  is  established  by  the 
government  and  paid  for  by  public  funds, 
that  its  findings  and  its  working  papers  be 
made  available  to  everyone  in  the  province 
who  is  .interested  in  this  important  subject? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  ministry  is  craz\ . 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  internal  papers  which  arc 
put  in  front  of  the  ministers  in  the  policy  field 
in  order  for  them  to  make  a  decision.  It  jnst 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  release  these 
papers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Like  all  the  minister's  reports, 
thev  are  internal. 


Mr.  Foulds:  A  secret  documc  nt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West;  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  Is  it  that  only  since  the 
minister  has  taken  over  the  Social  Develop- 
ment secretariat  is  this  the  first  time  now  for 
several  years  that  the  major  public  studies  in 
the  field  of  social  service,  from  day  care  I  •■ 
family  planning,  have  been  seen  as 
documents?  What  is  this  obsession  of  the  min- 
ister's for  secrecy?  Why  can  the  minister  not 
put  it  before  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  secrecy  that  has  been  associated 
with  these  papers  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Give  us  the  report,  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  First  I  want  to  ask  the  Premier 
a  question.  In  view  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
developing  confrontation,  certainly  a  deteri- 
oration in  relationship  between  the  govern- 
ment and  our  civil  service,  and  .in  order  to 
avoid  the  brinksmanship  of  late  December, 
could  the  Premier  now  personally  intervene 
in  an  effort  to  get  at  least  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  negotiations  resolved  or  dealt  with  in 
a  wav  which  isn't  quite  as  confronting  and 
adversary  as  is  now  the  case?  Otherwise  I 
don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  avoid  the 
events  all  of  us  want  to  avoid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  from  the  government's  part— and  I  empha- 
size this— that  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  years, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  this,  I  believe 
a  good  relationship  with  the  public  servants 
of  this  province.  I  have  said,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
tain public  relations  campaign  that  has  been 
somewhat  personal  in  character- 
Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  Premier 
noticed  that,  did  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —developed,  of  course,  by 
an  agency  that  is  well  known  to  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Laiubton):  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  spite  of  that,  and  T  said 
it  publicly,  in  my  view  we  have  the  most  able 
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and  committed  public  service  in  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  country.  Certainly,  as  far  as  this 
government  is  concerned,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  have  a  confrontation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  that  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  believe  that  we  have 
negotiated  in  good  faith;  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  do  it  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
publicity,  and  have  been  criticized  for  this. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  we 
shall  continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
attempt  to  avoid  confrontation.  No  one  wants 
it— on  our  part,  at  least.  No  one  likes  it.  There 
is  a  further  meeting  on  Monday  after  which 
we  will  have  a  report.  But  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  gov- 
ernment does  not  like  confrontation;  it  has 
not  negotiated  in  order  to  get  confrontation. 

I  will  not  assess  blame  m  this  regard  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  certainly  at  this  moment; 
but  I  just  don't  like  people  suggesting,  as 
some  have,  that  this  government  is  seeking  a 
confrontation  with  its  own  public  servants, 
because  that  is  categorically  untrue. 

Mr.  Rcnwick:  Change  the  negotiating  team. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  may  be  untrue;  it  is  in  fact 
not  obvious.  But  that  aside,  since  the  civil 
servants  clearly  feel  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  and  those  associated  with 
him  are  deliberately  provocative,  are  not  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith,  and  that  we  cannot  get 
a  settlement  so  long— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  —as  that  minister  is  the  chief 
negotiator,  I'm  suggesting  to  the  Premier  that 
he  do  intervene  and  demonstrate  his  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  A  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  have  said  that.  I  don't  believe  they 
feel  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  has  done  anything  but  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  negotiated  publicly  in 
violation  of  good  faith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  the  member 
mean,  he  has  negotiated  publicly?  What  in 
heaven's  name  does  he  think  Mr.  Norman  has 
done? 


Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  in  this  Legislature  look  at 
what  he  has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  the  member 
think  Mr.  Norman  has  done  in  terms  of  nego- 
tiation? 

Mr.  Lewis:  After  the  event. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  there  is  great 
communication  between  the  member  and  him, 
or  at  least  between  his  brother  and  some  of 
those  negotiating.  The  member  knows  it  and 
I  know  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  he  tried  to  get 
them  organized  in  Stormont  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  mean  dynasties  expand  up- 
ward, not  sideways. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West.  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Michael  had  his  finger  in 
the  pie. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will 
probably  enjoy  the  notoriety. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  there  any  other  members 
of  the  family  the  Premier  would  like  to  in- 
volve? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  will  please  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Lewis:  My  son  is  in  the  gallerv.  What 
does  the  Premier  think?  Does  he  think  he  has 
entered  this  affair  as  well? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party's  son  is  not  involved. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thanks  very  much;  not  until  the 
Premier's  next— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Only  because  he's  too 
young. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We  will  allow  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  one  final  supple- 
mentary on  this  before  it  gets  into  a  debate. 

An  hon.  member:  Only  one. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Premier  if  there  is  any  way,  as  a  matter  of 
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policy,  that  there  might  be  reconsideration 
given  to  the  statement  made  by  the  bargainer 
tor  the  government  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  removing  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion requirement  from  all  of  the  members  of 
the  civil  service?  Why  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  that  compulsion  from  those 
whose  jobs,  although  they  are  undoubtedly 
important  are  not  essential  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
\ou  then  get  into  a  very  complex  determina- 
tion as  to  what  some  people  would  regard  as 
being  essential  or  the  degrees  of  essentiality. 
If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  suggesting 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  public  ser- 
vants of  this  province  should  strike,  that  of 
course  is  his  aetermination. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  just 
in  case  you  misunderstood  him,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  assure  you  that  unlike  the  Premier,  I 
do  not  want  a  strike  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  civil  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  what  the  member 
said.  That  is  exactly  what  he  said.  He  wants 
them  to  have  the  right,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  kept  hoping 
for  it  to  save  his  political  figure,  and  he 
knows  it.  Of  all  the  irresponsible  comments 
to  make  in  this  House,  that  is  totally  irrespon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Does  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  have  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  wonder  the  Premier  is  go- 
ing to  come  back  here  in  January.  Now  we 
know  why  the  government  wants  to  come 
back  in  January,  for  its  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  member  has  no 
idea. 


STUDY  OF  VINYL  CHLORIDE 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  a  question— I'm  not  sure  whether  he 
is  wearing  a  neck  brace  or  a  decoration. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Another 
tryout  for  Bozo  the  clown. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Try  a  cough  drop,  it's  mor? 
effective  for  what  ails  him. 


May  I  ask  him,  now  that  it  is  known  that 
we  were,  in  fact,  talking  about  the  same  sub- 
stance—vinyl chloride  in  the  workplace  and 
outside— how  does  he  possibly  justify  the 
workers  in  the  plants  being  exposed  to  a  level 
100  times  greater  than  that  which  has  now 
l>een  determined  by  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment as  tolerable  for  the  communis  P 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  not  sure  either,  this  morning, 
what  this  thing  is  for,  but  the  party  last  night 
was  very  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  holding  his  head  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Somebody  said  this  morn- 
ing that  at  least  it  was  in  keeping  with  ni\ 
character. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  minister  shouldn't 
move  too  much  or  he'll  take  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  it  starts  going  this  way 
I'm  in  trouble. 

An  hon.  member:  Turn  the  lights  off. 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    It's  another  gift  of  my 


w 


ife's. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  haven't  seen  anything  like 
that  since  Clarabelle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has,  like 
myself,  been  talking  to  my  staff,  certainly  with 
my  willingness  and  consent,  to  find  out 
whether  these  standards  were  meaningful.  The 
basic  reason,  they  claim,  for  the  large  differ- 
ence between  the  two  standards  within  tin 
workplace  and  in  the  community  is  related  to: 
(a)  the  total  exposure  in  the  community;  (b) 
the  fact  that  people  may  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  contact  in  the  com- 
munity, whereas  in  the  workplace  they  are; 
(c)  the  varying  ages  and  health  of  the  people 
in  the  community  as  compared  to  those  within 
the  workplace. 

Having  listened  to  all  those  reasons,  and 
hoping  they  are  valid,  I  still  have  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  enough  doubt  to  be  questioning 
the  great  difference  between  those  two 
standards. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  s'ncfe 
in  the  United  States  the  level  is  being  dropped 
to  one  part  per  million  on  Jan.  1,  1975,  might 
the  minister  between  now  and  then  consider 
the  really  horrendous  possibilities  if  these 
optimistic  hopes  of  his  staff  prove  wrong,  and 
the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  workplace  should 
not  be  subject  to  100  times  the  level  of  con- 
tain'nation  that  the  community  is  subject  to? 
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When  one  errs  in  this  instance,  one  errs  on 
the  side  of  caution  and  brings  the  level  down. 
Would  the  minister  do  that?  Thank  you. 


FOOD  COMPANY  PROFITABILITY 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  one  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions? As  the  minister  goes  through  his  litany 
of  supermarket  companies,  could  he  ask  for 
an  explanation  from  General  Mills  (Canada), 
whose  increase  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1974,  is  114.3  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  previous  year?  In  light  of  the  minister's 
earlier  remarks,  could  he  ask  of  them,  as  well, 
an  explanation? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  has  an  answer  to 
a  question. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  HIGHWAY  401 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.    The   member   for   Waterloo   North 
(Mr.  Good)  yesterday  asked  me  the  question: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  construc- 
tion  opposite  the   international  airport  on 
Highway  401,  when  it  reduces  the  traffic 
to  one  lane  as  it  did  this  morning,  ties  up 
the  traffic  for  at  least  10  miles  along  the 
401,  so  that  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to 
get  through?  Would  the  minister  instruct 
the  construction  company  to  post  signs  at 
the    Highway    10    and    Dixie   intersections 
warning   that  there   is   construction   ahead 
.  .  .? 

Mr.  Speaker,  traffic  on  the  401  eastbound  was 
reduced  to  one  lane  yesterday  morning.  The 
contractor  was  in  the  process  of  constructing 
the  detour  which  will  connect  to  .Highway 
401,  and  there  was  this  specific  operation 
which  required  the  closing  of  one  lane. 
Normally  such  an  operation  would  be  cleared 
for  approval  through  my  ministry's  district 
office.  However,  in  this  case  the  contractor 
proceeded  without  prior  approval. 

The  hon.  member  may  be  assured  that  the 
matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  contrac- 
tor, as  it  is  a  condition  of  the  contract  that 
two  lanes  will  be  kept  open  whenever  pos- 
sible. My  ministry  will  ensure  that  a  sign  is 
posted  to  the  west  of  Highway  10  to  warn 
eastbound  motorists  of  the  construction  ahead. 


In  addition,  we  will  post  a  sign  advising  that 
traffic  is  restricted  to  one  lane  whenever  a 
planned  activity  is  under  way  which  so  re- 
stricts the  traffic.  I  will  undertake  to  ensure 
that  planned  activities  which  so  restrict  traffic 
will  in  the  future  be  undertaken  during  non- 
rush-hour  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


HAMILTON  CAVE-IN 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
Has  he  now  had  the  report  from  his  officials 
in  the  industrial  safety  branch  in  regard  to 
the  cave-in  in  Hamilton  this  summer,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  inquest?  What  steps 
has  he  taken  to  ensure  that  the  inspections  of 
these  types  of  things  are  carried  out  more 
consistently  and  more  with  a  view  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  involved? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  could  put  my  hand 
on  the  newspaper  clipping  in  connection  with 
it.  The  inquest  was  held,  as  the  member 
knows,  and  it  found  certain  facts  arising  out 
of  that  Hamilton  cave-in.  I  know  that  it 
didn't  put  any  responsibility  on  our  inspection 
people.  In  other  words,  it  referred  to  their 
inspections  and  found  that  their  inspections 
had  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
I  have  not  seen  a  report  of  any  inquest  in 
connection  with  it.  I  can  ask  for  that  and  see 
if  I  can  obtain  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  procedure 
will  be  to  carry  on  as  best  we  can  with  the 
people  who  have  and  continue  making  the 
type  of  inspections  that  we  were  making. 
We'll  make  them  more  frequent  if  we  can  do 
so.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fault  found 
with  the  inspection  that  we  had  carried  out 
there. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  one  of  the 
criticisms  was  that  his  inspector  merely  looked 
at  the  certificate  that  was  issued  without 
really  making  sure  that  the  certificate  and  the 
information  thereon  were  being  complied 
with? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  Was  that  in  the  inquest? 

Mr.  Reid:  That  was  in  the  inquest. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Well,  I'll  get  a  copy 
of  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 
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HAMILTON  SOLID  WASTE  REDUCTION 
UNIT 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  hiding 
behind  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
(Mr.  Snow).  When  can  the  regional  munici- 
pality expect  to  hear  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  funding  or  financial  assistance  for  the 
SWARU  project  which  is  not  yet  really  opera- 
tive? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
time  I  was  there  the  plant  was  quite  opera- 
tive and  was  working. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  are  still  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  have  had  some 
technical  difficulties  over  the  last  year  or  two 
in  getting  going.  I  think  the  plant  is  operat- 
ing very  efficiently  at  this  point  in  time,  or  it 
was  when  I  saw  it  the  day  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  operates  on  a— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  do  have  some 
engineering  problems  there.  We  are  aware  of 
that.  Through  the  good  graces  of  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  ( Mr.  J.  R.  Smith )  and 
the  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  McNie),  I 
did  meet  with  them,  I  believe  about  a  week 
ago,  to  discuss  this  SWARU  plant  in  Hamil- 
ton. At  that  time  I  asked  their  engineering 
people  to  get  together  with  my  engineering 
people  to  see  just  exactly  what  could  be  done 
to  make  the  plant  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  was  not  what  I  asked.  If 
the  minister  has  to  meet  with  them  to  make 
it  more  efficient,  then  it  obviously  isn't  work- 
ing properly.  The  question  I'm  asking  is,  is  the 
government  prepared  to  assist  in  what  was 
essentially  a  pilot  project,  funded  primarily  by 
the  municipality,  by  providing  some  funding 
to  relieve  the  municipality  in  the  same  way 
that  he  is  going  to  relieve  a  number  of  other 
municipalities  of  financial  involvement  in  pro- 
viding treatment  plants  for  garbage? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Let  me  just  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  whole  solid  waste  re- 
covery programme  we  have  announced  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  we  announced  six  areas 
which  we  felt  were  in  a  very  critical  situation 
at  this  point  in  time  with  the  greatest  need 
for  these  plants  in  these  particular  areas. 
Hamilton  does  have  very  good  sanitary  land- 
fill sites  and  we  want  to  get  the  programme 
going.  I  said  I  would  discuss  all  those  matters 
with  them  after  we  found  out  what  has  to  be 


done  to  the  SWARU  plant  to  make  it  more 
efficient  and  what  the  total  cost  is  going  to  be 
to  do  it.  We  don't  know  that  at  this  point  in 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  has  the  answer  to  a 
question. 


RELL  DIRECTORY  ASSISTANCE 
CHARGES 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  asked 
a  question  concerning  application  forms  for 
exemptions  for  directory  assistance  charges.  I 
believe  his  concern  was  about  the  providing 
of  confidential  information  to  a  corporate  firm 
like  Rell  Canada.  I  can  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  concern  of  the  member  or  of  any 
member  about  private  information  being  con- 
veyed to  a  corporation.  I  have  looked  over 
the  directive  that  our  family  director  sent  and 
also  the  application  form  and  I  have  sent 
copies,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  member. 

I  believe  in  this  particular  case  there  is  no 
confidential  information  given.  It's  a  i 
simple  form.  If  a  person  is  65  years  of 
and  over  and  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this 
service,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  get  certifica- 
tion of  his  age  from  either  his  clergyman  or 
minister  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  If  he 
is  under  65,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  get  certi- 
fication from  his  physician  that  he  is  disabled. 

I  should  clarify  that  this  is  a  service  that 
applies  to  those  who  are  disabled  and  over  65. 
This  came  about  in  Novemlier  when  there  was 
a  service  charge  of  25  cents  introduced  for 
directory  assistance.  For  up  to  three  cdls  per 
month,  there  is  no  charge.  This  would  apply 
only  to  those  who  feel  that  they  will  be  mak- 
ing several  calls.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  our  own  people  will  fill  out  these  forms. 
They  are  there  to  assist  these  people. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  any  confidential  information  conveyed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  two  quick  parts.  First,  rarely 
the  minister  admits  the  possibility  of  violating 
confidentiality  since  on  its  own  form  Bell 
Canada  has  to  put  at  the  top,  "All  information 
on  this  application  will  be  kept  in  strict  con- 
fidence," and  the  reason  for  exemption  has  to 
be  given  by  the  applicant,  which  immecVately 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  disability. 
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So,  as  a  supplementary,  first,  why  should  a 
private  company  have  access  to  this  informa- 
tion? But,  second,  why  does  not  this  ministry 
simply  give  to  Bell  Canada  a  list  of  the  phone 
numbers  for  all  of  those  who  are  involved 
and  simply  say  to  them  that  those  numbers 
are  to  be  exempted?  Why  should  they  know 
the  specifics  of  every  single  applicant? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  First  of  all,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  entirely  a 
service  being  offered  by  Bell  Canada- 
Mr.  Lewis:  A  service? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  .is  not  being  offered  by  Bell 
Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is;  it  is  a  service  to 
elderly  persons  and  to  those  who  are  disabled. 
Now  we  will  look  into— 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  board  in  Ottawa  would 
never  have  granted  the  privilege  of  this  if 
they  had  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister is  answering  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  had  not  what? 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  to  make  exemptions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Wall  the  hon. 
minister  answer  the  original  supplementary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  With  reference  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  make  the  list  available,  we 
will   look  into  that.   If  it's  not  too  large  an 
administrative- 
Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  too  much. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  less  than  filling  out  every 
bloodv  form. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Do  not  forget  that  we 
have   more  than   80,000  recipients  receiving 
family  benefits- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  going  to  have  to  fill 
out  every  form. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —and  there  are  more 
than  600,000  persons  in  this  province  who  are 
65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 


PREMIUM  NOTES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  with  regard  to  premium 
notes  on  mutual  insurance  companies.  Since 
the  mutual  companies  now  have  set  up  a 
fund  of  $1  million  in  lieu  of  premium  notes, 
does  the  minister  intend  to  change  the  regula- 
tions or  the  Act  that  would  allow  them  to 
stop  having  the  premium  notes  signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  this  situation.  I  am  advised  at  the 
present  time  that  it  might  well  be  very 
advantageous  for  the  mutual  companies  inso- 
far as  those  writing  fire  protection  are  con- 
cerned. The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
those  mutual  companies  which  write  weather 
insurance.  We  are  looking  into  it.  I  have  had 
communications  from  several  members  of  the 
House  who  demonstrated  their  interest  in  it, 
but  I  can  give  no  firmer  answer  to  the  hon. 
member,  at  this  particular  time,  other  than 
to  say  I  am  aware  of  it  and  of  the  problem 
insofar  as  the  insurance  companies  under- 
writing that  kind  of  coverage  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


THUNDER  BAY  STUDY 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Treasurer,  if  I  might:  Why  is 
it  that  in  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  study 
for  the  proposed  heavy  industrial  complex  or 
complexes  in  Thunder  Bay  he  has  specifically 
excluded  public  participation  as  a  criterion 
for  phase  one  of  the  study?  Secondly,  why  is 
it  that  the  study  does  not  consider  housing 
as  one  of  the  things  that  it  should  be  look- 
ing at  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  industrial 
complex? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  * 
don't  know  what  document  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to.  If  he  will  show  it  to  me  some 
time  I'll  get  answers  to  whatever  questions  he 
may  have. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
It  is  a  document  that  the  Treasurer  sent  to 
me  on  Nov.  12. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  did 
have  a  question  but  the  minister  is  not  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener 
then. 
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CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General:  Following  our  earlier 
discussions  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
conflict-of-interest  regulations,  can  he  advise 
if  he  will  be  able  to  inform  the  House  before 
the  Christmas  break  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  regulations  will  be  more  effective  if  intro- 
duced by  the  region,  or  whether  he  intends 
to  have  a  pattern  of  regulations  with  respect 
to  matters  such  as  those  applicable  to  all  of 
the  civil  servants  within  trie  province,  both 
provincial  and  regional? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intended  to  do  that.  In  fact,  I 
thought  I  had.  But  I'll  clear  that  up  next 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 


RETIREMENT  PENSIONS 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations:  Would  the  minister  be 
prepared  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
prevent  agreements  between  employers  and 
insurance  companies  to  reduce  retirement  pen- 
sions for  working  people  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  cost-of-living  awards  from  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't 
understand  the  question.  Perhaps  the  member 
might  state  it  again. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  ask- 
ing the  minister  is  whether  or  not  he  will  be 
willing  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
prevent  insurance  companies  from  reducing 
private  pension  plans,  which  guarantee  a  per- 
centage of  a  man's  income  for  his  retirement, 
•  as  a  result  of  cost  of  living  increases  from  the 
federal  government's  pensions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  I  understand  the 
member's  question,  the  situation  of  which  he 
complains  is  where  a  cost  of  living  increase 
on  the  federal  pension  of,  say  $5,  is  payable 
by  the  federal  government,  then  the  appli- 
cable employer-employee  contract  is  reduced, 
probably  by  a  similar  sum  so  that  the  net  in- 
crease to  the  recipient  doesn't  change? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Exactly.  So  he  doesn't 
benefit  from  the  cost  of  living  increase,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
matters  of  course  are  I  suppose  one  of  pri- 


vate negotiation  on  the  original  contract  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  underwriter. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  why  it  requires  legis- 
lation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  might  require  legis- 
lation, I  don't  know.  I  haven't  considered  the 
problem,  but  it  might  well  be  one,  I  am  sure, 
that  should  be  and  will  be  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  employee  and  employer 
in  the  future.  If  we  did  introduce  legislation, 
we  could  not,  I  suppose,  make  it  retroactive 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  I  will  look  into 
it.  I  haven't  considered  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


EGG  INDUSTRY  PRODUCTION 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speak 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  Has  the  minister  made  any 
progress  in  respect  to  instituting  production 
controls  in  the  egg  industry  as  recommended 
by  the  advisory  committee? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  not  as  yet.  The 
matter  is  actively  under  consideration. 

We  would  like  to  see  what's  going  to 
happen  in  connection  with  CEMA  first.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  implementing 
production  controls  in  the  province  if  CEMA 
isn't  going  to  continue,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  the  situation  there.  We  are  certainly 
supporting  it,  but  I  would  like  to  know  |u*1 
where  we  are  at  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  have  anv  answer  or  recommendation 
with  respect  to  the  new  buildings  which  an 
now  being  constructed  apparently  to  house 
replacement  pullets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  wouldn't  know  win 
anybody  would  be  constructing  buildings  to 
house  pullets  when  we  are  over-supplied  with 
those  buildings  today  in  some  quantity.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  ;i  sub- 
stantia] error  in  judgement  and  completely 
imprudent  for  anybody  to  be  doing  that  today 
in  Ontario. 

I  think  it  points  up  the  difficulties.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  are  associated  with  this  industry 
when  people  try  to  take  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy):  Resign! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What  is  this? 

An  hon.  member:  Did  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  wake  the  minister? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  can  say  that 
in  good  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Good  morning. 

An  hon.  member:  Pass  the  omelette  around! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Energy  is  like 
the  dormouse  in  "Alice",  isn't  he?  He  just 
woke  up  and  had  to  say  something. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  later. 

I  completely  concur  with  the  minister's 
observations.  I  put  the  question  to  the  minis- 
ter in  this  way:  Would  the  minister  advise 
the  egg  board  that  in  his  view  this  is  a  very 
serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  egg  producers 
who  are  building  new  buildings,  presumably 
to  grow  their  own  pullets  and  to  replace  the 
pullets  that  have  already  been  grown  by  legal 
and  registered  pullet  growers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  will  take  that  sug- 
gestion under  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


COSTS  OF  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Treas- 
urer. Is  the  ministry  monitoring  the  cost  of 
providing  services  under  regional  government, 
particularly  relating  to  the  Hamilton-Went- 
worth  region?  Is  there  a  process  in  use  which 
determines  how  much  additional  cost  there  is 
now  to  provide  the  services  that  are  being 
provided  over  and  against  the  cost  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  regional  government? 
And  will  the  ministry  provide  a  round  figure, 
a  figure  of  what  it  actually  costs,  both  for 
realty  taxes  and  for  transitional  grants  and 
other  provincial  grants,  in  order  that  people 
who  are  paying  the  taxes  will  have  some  idea 
of  what  it's  likely  to  cost  them,  if  and  when 
the  province  no  longer  provides  the  grant 
structure  that  it  currently  provides  on  an 
interim  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
monitoring  and  analysing  these  costs.  Our 
conclusions  have  been  that  regional  govern- 


ment saves  money  at  any  particular  level  of 
services. 

Now  there  are  a  couple  of  variables  at 
work  here  which  may  lead  opponents  of  re- 
structured government  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. First  of  all,  when  municipalities  come 
together  in  a  new  region,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  citizens  in  areas  where  the  level 
of  services  has  been  low  to  expect  and  de- 
mand the  highest  level  of  services  available 
in  any  particular  community  within  the  region. 
This  urge  is  often  translated  into  action  by 
the  municipal  politicians.  I'm  not  suggesting 
that's  wrong,  but  if  in  a  region  which  was 
policed,  let  us  say  by  the  OPP  in  part  and 
in  part  by  a  sophisticated  municipal  police 
force  and  the  council  decides  that  there  shall 
be  this  much  higher  level  of  policing  through- 
out the  region- 
Mr.  Deans:  That  will  cost  more  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Then,  of  course,  it's  go- 
ing to  cost  more  money. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  pretty  obvious.  Even  I 
would  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  second  variable  that 
affects  this  is  one  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  regionalizing  itself.  When  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  located  at  Tempo,  the  township  in  which 
the  location  took  place  was  able  to  cut  its 
mill  rate  in  half  and  still  have  far  more 
money  than  it  needed.  In  the  meantime,  the 
costs  were  pushed  into  St.  Thomas  and 
London  for  a  wide  variety  of  public  services, 
starting  with  bassinets,  places  :n  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  libraries  and  all  the  rest  of 
it. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  relating  directly  to 
Hamilton  Wentworth? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  So  when  an  area  such  as 
that  is  regionalized,  those  people  who  have 
been  undertaxed  for  the  services  they've  con- 
sumed are  thereupon  called  upon  to  pay  for 
their  share  of  the  burden,  and  this  may  be 
happening  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  too. 

Fundamentally,  over  the  past  few  years  the 
mill  rate  increases  in  the  regionalized  and 
restructured  areas  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  the  mill  rate  increases  in  non-restructured 
areas. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  it  is  so.  It's  about 
four  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  by  the  ministry's  own 
statistics. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  I  will  recognize  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  welcome  85  students  from 
Belle  River  District  High  School  who  are  in 
the  east  gallery,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lightbody  and  Mr.  Halpin,  who  is  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know 
where  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shul- 
man)  is? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wasn't  really  worrying  about 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  He's  sailing  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
Kerr)  know  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  is  paired  with  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


ONTARIO  SPCA  ACT 

Mr.  Gaunt  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
1955. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
indicate  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
extend  the  exemption  of  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  to  include  the  Toronto 
Humane  Society. 


LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  we  move  into  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
members  that  this  is  the  last  day  on  which 
this  particular  group  of  pages  will  be  with  us. 
They've  served  us  well  for  the  last  seven 
weeks.  As  is  the  custom,  we  will  read  their 
names  into  the  record  and  send  them  a  copy 
of  the  appropriate  Hansard.  I  have  their 
names  and  addresses  but  I  do  not  have  the 
ridings  to  which  they  belong,  so  that  will 
have  to  be  filled  in  by  each  one.  They  are: 
Brian   Armstrong  of  Brussels,  Carol   Barr  of 


Toronto,  Kathryn  Beech  of  Cobourg,  Robert 
Ellsworth  of  Ridgeway,  Carol  Finbow  of 
Huntsville,  Jacky  Giroux  of  Sudburv,  Cameron 
Huffman  of  Markham,  Fraser  Kelly  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ricky  Ofner  of  Thunder  Bay, 
Kathryn  Pettit  of  St.  Thomas,  Julie  Racok  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Gabrielle  Rubaj  of  Toronto, 
Charles  Sleep  of  Britt,  Alison  Sloga  of  Missis- 
sauga,  Harold  Sturm  of  Rexdale,  Randy 
Thomas  of  Scarborough,  Richard  Vermeulen 
of  Richmond  Hill,  Roy  Webster  of  Scarbor- 
ough, Tom  Weller  of  Islington  and  Jessk-a 
Zlotnik  of  Oshawa. 

They  will  each  carry  their  respective  obser- 
vations back  to  their  own  community,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  good. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order.  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 


ONTARIO  ENERGY  CORP.  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  158,  An  Act  to 
establish  the  Ontario  Energy  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  member  wish- 
ing to  speak  to  section  1  of  this  bill?  What 
section? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  section  4  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  4? 

Sections  1,  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  4. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the 
minister  would  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  has 
determined  who  the  people  are  going  to  be 
that  he  intends  to  appoint  to  the  board  of  this 
corporation?  It  would  appear  to  me  that  he 
must  have  had  some  discussions  with  respect 
to  membership  on  the  board.  What  is  his  ulti- 
mate intention  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
board? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Ministry  of  En- 
ergy): No,  really  no  discussions  have  taken 
place  yet  that  I  have  been  privy  to.  Perhaps 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  had  some  discus- 
sions. They  are  in  a  very  preliminary  stage  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  board.  The  member 
will  note  that  the  corporation  comes  into  be- 
ing on  a  day  to  be  named.  That's  the  reason 
why  when  the  bill  is  passed,  we  will  seek  out 
the  board.  They  will  have  to  be  appointed  .it 
the  same  time  as  the  Act  is  proclaimed. 

As  to  the  size,  the  member  will  recognize 
that  the  corporation  could,  at  a  shareholder^ 
meeting— which  shouldn't  be  too  difficult  to 
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arrange  since  there  is  only  one  at  the  moment 
or  will  be  only  one— increase  the  size  of  the 
board.  We  think  five  is  the  place  to  start.  I 
have  no  fixed  feelings  on  that  and  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  six  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  I  could  jump  ahead 
then  because  of  the  minister's  response?  When 
does  he  anticipate  that  the  corporation  will  be 
a  viable  corporation  and  ready  to  commence 
its  operations? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  hope  in  Jan- 
uary or  at  the  latest  February.  You  asked 
about  the  composition  of  the  board.  Let  me 
give  some  indication  as  to  the  kind  of  people 
I  think  we  should  be  seeking.  They  will  be 
business  people  in  the  broad  sense.  We  would 
like  to  find  two  out  of  the  five,  for  example, 
with  some  energy  knowledge,  and  the  more 
the  better.  This  becomes  somewhat  difficult 
because  of,  if  not  real,  then  perceived  con- 
flicts. It  will  be  a  little  bit  difficult  to  seek  the 
kind  of  people  or  get  the  kind  of  people  we 
want,  bearing  in  mind  the  perceived  conflict. 

Obviously,  we  would  like  to  have  on  the 
board  one  or  two  people  knowledgeable  in 
the  exploration  business,  and  I  think  that's 
going  to  present  some  problems.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  or  not. 

Going  on  from  there,  we  envisage  the  cor- 
poration, in  the  first  year  or  two  years,  to  be 
really  nothing  more  than  a  board,  with  a 
chairman  who  may  be  full-time— I  suspect  he 
may  be  part-time,  two  or  three  days  a  week 
sort  of  thing,  on  a  per  diem  basis— a  secretary 
and  that's  it.  The  personnel  will  be  provided, 
again  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  years,  per- 
haps longer,  by  the  ministry.  If,  for  example, 
the  determination  of  the  board  at  its  first 
meeting  was  that  it  should  look  into  investing 
in  the  Syncrude  project,  which  we  talked 
about  last  night,  I  think  it  would  go  to  the 
ministry.  I  think  they  would  perhaps  go  to 
Treasury,  and  I  think  they  would  perhaps  go 
to  some  consultants,  or  ask  the  ministry  to  go 
to  consultants,  and  research  that  whole  thing 
without  building  up  the  staff  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  which  may  well  be  available 
within  the  ministry  or  within  some  other  min- 
istry of  the  government.  I  don't  think  that 
will  hold  forever. 

As  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion, we  have  already  asked  that  Treasury 
designate  an  officer  who  will  probably  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  Energy  Corp.  on  an,  obvi- 
ously, very  part-time  basis.  We  hope  to  start 
that  way. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  in  this  section  not  to  see  some 
control  on  or  some  reference  to  the  remunera- 
tion which  is  going  to  be  paid.  I  heard  what 
the  minister  said  a  moment  ago,  that  if  the 
person  in  the  initial  instance  is  part-time  he 
would  be  paid  some  kind  of  a  per  diem  rate. 
Is  it  not  customary  that  these  appointments, 
certainly  in  the  initial  instance,  should  be  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council?  In  addition  to  that  perhaps  import- 
ant but  rather  technical  question,  what  is  the 
range  of  remuneration  that  the  government  is 
thinking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  remuneration  of 
the  directors  and  of  the  chairman  on  a  per 
diem,  I  would  expect  would  be  something 
which  Management  Board  would  have  a  good 
look  at,  and  would  fit  into  the  various 
schedules  which  it  has  established  over  the 
years.  I  have  just  forgotten  what  the  remun- 
eration for  Ontario  Hydro  is.  I  think  it  is  a 
base  amount  of  something  like  $2,000  a  year 
—it  may  be  three,  I  have  forgotten— and  so 
much  per  meeting.  As  I  recall,  $150  or  $200 
per  meeting.  I  would  think  that  was  deter- 
mined by  Management  Board,  and  I  would 
assume  we  would  be  following  the  same  sort 
of  thing  here.  Of  course,  the  remuneration  of 
directors  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
shareholders,  and  that,  again,  is  the  control. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  wanted 
to  speak  on  section  4.  I  spoke  last  night  about 
it,  and  perhaps  maybe  the  minister  can  clarify 
it.  Section  4  says: 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  consisting  of  five  members 
and  the  first  directors  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  to  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  by  shareholders 
of  the  corporation. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
'board  shall  at  all  times  be  resident  Cana- 
dians. 

This  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  might  have 
answered  that  last  night,  and  I  should  have, 
because  the  member  raised  it  last  night.  "Resi- 
dent Canadians"  means  Canadian  citizens 
resident  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Registered  in  Canada? 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Resident. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Resident  in  Canada.  This 
doesn't  say  that  the  directors  are  going  to  be 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  directors 
could  be  from  Alberta  and,  of  course,  as  I 
said  last  night,  there  are  a  number  of  giant 
oil  corporations  out  there,  with  a  number  of 
knowledgeable  persons  dealing  with  the  oil 
industry,  who  own  homes  here  in  Canada, 
but  don't  actually  live  here.  I  think  if  one 
goes  back  to  the  select  committee  report  deal- 
ing with  Canadian  economic  and  cultural 
nationalism,  I  think  it  definitely  stated  there 
that  51  per  cent  ownership,  as  suggested  in 
this  bill,  will  not  necessarily  accomplish  the 
goal  of  ensuring  that  control  of  the  province's 
resources  will  remain  in  Canadian  hands. 

If  the  shares  issued  to  Canadians  are  widely 
held  and  the  remaining  shares  are  concen- 
trated, foreigners  may  still  have  effective 
control  of  the  province's  Energy  Corp.  and 
related  matters.  I  think  particularly  too,  of 
the  uranium  holdings  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  We  could  lose  complete  control  of 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  no.  Look  at 
section  4(1),  or— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Section  4(2)? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Section  16,  is  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Section  16.  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  section  17.  We're 
going  to  have  a  majority.  The  minister  is  go- 
ing to  subscribe;  unless  the  Act  is  amended, 
the  minister  at  all  times  will  have  a  majority 
of  the  shares,  51  per  cent  plus. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  l>efore  on 
section  6? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Section  6,   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Section 
5;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  5. 
On  section  5: 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  why  must  the  head  office 
of  this  corporation  be  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto?  That  may  well  be 
where  it  turns  up,  but  whv  on  earth  are  von 
building  it  into  the  legislation  and  forcing  it 
to  l>e  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  just  happens  to  l>e 
the  capital. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  not  an  adequate  ex- 
planation, surely.  It  could  l>e  sited  anywhere 


in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  in  the  capital  city. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  doesn't  have  to 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  logical. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  what  basis? 
Section  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Chairman:    On    section    6,    the    hon 
member  for  Riverdale. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  6,  my  main  ques- 
tion is  why  the  minister  specifically  thinks  it 
necessary  that  the  activities  of  this  corpora- 
tion be  carried  on  outside  Canada  and  that 
they  should  have  that  power  to  go  abroad.  In 
the  first  of  the  "objects"  clauses  there's  a 
reference  to  "investing  or  otherwi  e  partici- 
pating in  energy  projects  throughout  Canada 
or  elsewhere,"  but  the  other  objectives  of 
the  corporation  are  not  limited  to  Canada  as 
well.  I  would  like  to  know  specifically 
whether  it's  just  the  generalized  drafting  of 
the  lawyers  who  happened  to  write  the  bill 
or  whether  it  has  some  substantial  purpose 
behind  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  think  it  was 
done  deliberately.  I  thought  I  explained  that 
last  night,  but  perhaps  I  didn't  explain  it 
very  well.  Interestingly  enough,  since  we  an- 
nounced the  corporation  on  Sept.  4,  I  sup- 
pose we  have  had  20  or  30  suggestions  or 
proposals  of  one  sort  or  another  put  to  01 
to  what  the  corporation  might  or  might  not 
do.  We've  spent— either  I,  the  deputy  or  some 
of  the  staff— a  certain  amount  of  time  on  each 
one  of  these,  saying  that  we  were  reserving 
them  all  for  the  corporation  and  we  will  hand 
those  files  to  the  chairman  when  he's  ap- 
pointed to  the  board. 

Just  as  a  guess,  at  least  a  third  of  those— 
I  shouldn't  define  it  as  one-third;  it  may  be 
more  or  less— but  a  number  of  those  fall  into 
the  category  of  small  Canadian  independent 
petroleum  companies  who  are  in  need  of 
partners  to  expand  their  exploration  activi- 
ties. In  several  instances  they  are  companies 
that  have  uncommitted  reserves  of  oil  or  gas 
which  our  purchase  by  way  of  debt  or  equitv 
in  those  small  Canadian  companies,  some  of 
them  not  so  small,  would  guarantee  that  oil 
or  gas  to  the  Ontario  market. 

When  I  say  those  companies  are  small, 
many  of  them  are  small  in  relation  to  the 
Exxons  of  the  world,  I  guess,  but  a  number 
of  them  have  interests  in  the  North  Sea,  a 
number  of  them  have  interests  elsewhere  in 
the  world;  one,  as  I  recall,  had  interests  in 
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Mexico.  If  we  were  to  enter  into  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  them,  I  think  we  might  will  be 
taking  a  small  part  of  the  action  in  the  North 
Sea.  You  might  want  to  dispose  of  that  very 
quickly,  but  you  could  be  involved  for  a 
period  of  time  in  a  minor  way  in  exploration 
activity;  and  I  just  use  the  North  Sea  as  a 
possibility.  I  think,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  we 
should  go  beyond  that.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  energy  corporation  would  feel  that  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  place  to  find  oil  today 
might  well  be,  for  example,  Mexico. 

If  we  see  a  real  oil  shortage  developing 
which  is  a  great  concern  to  Ontario,  then 
their  recommendation  might  be  that  we  woulfl 
get  faster  results  by  putting  money,  for 
example,  into  Mexico  than  putting  it  even 
into  offshore  on  the  east  coast  or  into  the 
delta.  I  don't  think  that's  a  real  possibility 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  close  the  door  to  it. 
And  I  think  that  is  the  reason  for  the  back- 
ground to  that  phrase  in  the  particular  sub- 
section 6(a). 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mexico,  of  course,  would  be 
a  good  example  for  you  to  follow  in  relation 
to  its  relationship  with  the  oil  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes.  Well,  we  might 
want  a  joint  venture  with  the  Mexican  petro- 
leum company.  I'm  sure  my  friends  who  voted 
against  the  bill  last  night  would  be  embar- 
rassed at  that  point  when  we  entered  into  a 
joint  venture  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  be  pleased  if  you  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  6  carry? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  section 
6(b)  one  of  the  specific  objects  is  to  "develop 
...  other  forms  of  fuel  and  energy."  The 
minister  remarked  last  night  in  his  reply  how 
inconsistent  the  four  speakers  who  spoke  on 
this  bill  were,  but  I  find  a  particular  section 
of  the  minister's  reply  remarkably  inconsis- 
tent, where  he  said  several  times  that  Hydro 
is  big  enough  and  has  its  specific  mandate  in 
the  field  of  electrical  power.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  finding  a  technologically  produced 
replacement  for  natural  gas,  you  exclude  a 
company  with  which  Hydro  is  competing  and 
has  therefore,  I  think,  not  shown  any  other 
attitude  except  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
past  in  terms  of  providing  energy,  and  you 


say  that  whole  technology  of  looking  at  and 
producing  hydrogen  gas  as  the  replacement 
for  natural  gas  is  not  to  be  a  concern  of  this 
energy  but  is  to  be  a  concern  of  Hydro  and 
has  in  fact  been  given  to  Hydro. 

I  find  that  remarkably  inconsistent.  On  the 
one  hand,  Hydro  is  big  enough  and  has  its 
hands  full  producing  electrical  power;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  giving  the  hydrogen  prob- 
lem to  Hydro.  Could  the  minister  explain  his 
thoughts  more  fully  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  not  giving 
any  problem  to  anybody,  but  I  would  sus- 
pect that  Hydro  has  done  some  work  on  the 
hydrogen  economy  over  the  years;  certainly 
for  the  time  being  that  is  where  that  work 
should  continue.  A  great  deal  of  it  does  de- 
pend on  the  electrical  supply  and  there  is 
that  tie-in.  I  don't  say  that  it  would  stay  there 
forever,  but  certainly  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  corporation— I  think  I  said  last  night  that 
hydrogen  economy  was  at  least  25  years  away 
or  up  to  25  years  away— I  think  for  the  next 
five  years  or  so  we  would  want  to  leave  our 
eiforts  in  that  area  and  our  monitoring  of  the 
whole  situation  with  Ontario  Hydro  rather 
than  moving  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Just  one  further  question  on 
this  point,  then:  As  the  corporation  here  will 
be  involved  with  all  forms  of  energy,  I  as- 
sume one  of  its  tasks  will  be  to  involve  itself 
with  Ontario  Hydro,  assuring  itself  that 
Ontario  Hydro  is  progressing,  and  that  there- 
fore they  will  be  at  the  same  time  looking  at 
Hydro's  progress  in  the  hydrogen  research 
field. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  6  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Just  referring  to  my 
friend  from  Riverdale's  question  so  that  we 
are  clear  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  board,  we  don't  preclude  an  interchange 
at  that  level. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
question  on  section  7  is:  What  sort  of  global 
number  of  dollars  must  the  ministry  have 
been  thinking  about  when  they  established 
the  authorized  capital  with  these  particular 
figures?  There  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
a  ball-park  operation  operating. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  On  Sept.  4  we  said 
$100  million,  and  that  figure  still  holds.  Whe- 
ther it  is  all  advanced  to  the  corporation  by 
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way  of  equity  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  or  whether  none  of  it  is  or 
whether  more  is  advanced,  we  honestly  don't 
know.  It  will  depend  on  the  scope  of  the  first 
investments. 

There  is  no  point  in  transferring  over  to 
the  corporation  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
having  them  in  the  temporary  investment 
business.  We  will  try  and  keep  it  with  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  as  long  as  it  can  be. 
But  for  global  figures,  $100  million. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  $100  million  would  in- 
clude money  invested  by  way  of  share  sub- 
scription, as  well  as  money  lent  to  the  cor- 
poration? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 
Sections  7  and  8  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  section 
of  the  bill  the  members  wish  to  speak  on  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Section  22. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  22? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Before  we  get  there,  I  think 
the  language  of  section  13  is  clear  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership  abroad  of  interests  in 
the  corporation— but  I  think  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  minister's  comments  about  the  10 
per  cent  limitation  and  the  5  per  cent  limita- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  These  restrictions,  or 
provisions,  are  identical  to  those  in  the 
Ontario  Transportation  Development  Act,  and 
we  simply  accepted  them  without  giving  it  a 
great  deal  more  thought  than  that.  That 
seemed  like  an  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  see. 
Section  13  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  wanted  to  speak  on  section  22. 
Anything  before  22? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  just  wanted  to  comment 
briefly  on  sections  18  and  20. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  section  20  there  is  the 
provision  for  funds  to  be  advanced  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  with  respect  to 
share  subscriptions  until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  the  government,  and  there- 
after to  be  paid  out  of  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature.  I  can't  understand  why 
the  same  provision  is  not  included  with  re- 


spect to  funds  to  be  loaned  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  invested  in  the  corporation  by  the 
Treasurer  under  section  18. 

In  this  day  and  age,  there  really  isn't  a 
great  deal  of  distinction  between  how  money 
is  put  into  a  corporation,  particularly  when 
they  have  got  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
the  common  shares  and  repaying  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  make  sense  that 
the  moneys  required  for  investment  by  way 
of  loan  in  this  corporation  should  be  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  thereafter  out  of 
funds  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

This  touches  upon  not  mere  consistency; 
this  touches  upon  the  point  which  we  ex- 
pressed last  night  to  be  of  great  concern  to 
us,  and  that  is  the  accountability  to  this 
assembly  for  the  funds  which  are  invested  in 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  are  two  things. 
The  Treasurer,  under  the  Financial  Admin- 
istration Act,  I  suppose,  has  the  power  to 
make  loans  to  various  Crown  agencies,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  spell  that  out 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  appropria- 
tion to  do  it. 

I  don't  quarrel  with  what  my  friend  has 
said,  but  the  other  po'nt  is  that  the  amounts 
are  so  nebulous.  If  we  were  asked  to  put 
in— and  I  think  we  will  put  in— an  amount 
each  year  by  way  of  an  appropriation;  and 
it  may  be  either  for  a  loan  or  for  equity. 
I  don  t  suppose  we  would  want  to  put  in  a 
dollar,  but  it  will  be  a  nominal  amount. 
Because  I  don't  think  at  the  beginning  of 
any  fiscal  year  the  corporation  will  have— 
or  certainly  not  when  estimates  are  prepared 
—a  firm  fix  on  whether  they  need,  by  wav 
of  loan  or  equity,  $1  million  or  $100  million 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  I  think  my 
friend  would  appreciate  that  these  things  may 
happen  very,  very  quickly. 

So  there  will  be,  I  would  think,  a  nominal 
amount.  And  whether  it's  specified  as  a  loan 
or  further  share  subscription  will  depend  on 
what  plans  may  develop  during  the  course 
of  the  year  by  the  corporation  insofar  as 
going  public  is  concerned,  which  isn't  going 
to  happen  in  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  content  with  what  the 
minister  has  said  because,  just  so  long  as  we 
do  get  the  assurance  from  the  minister  that 
there  will  be  appropriations— whether  it's  $1 
or  $10,  I  really  don't  care,  so  long  as  the 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  comment  about  the  affairs  of 
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this  corporation  and  to  directly  question  the 
minister  about  it.  If  it  is  not  there,  we  are 
in  the  rather  nebulous  situation  which  we 
are  often  in  with  respect  to  other  boards 
and  commissions.  With  that  understanding 
that  there  will  be  some  dollars  included  in 
the  ministry's  estimates,  we  have  got  some 
kind  of  handle  to  open  up  questions  related 
to  the  corporation. 

Sections   19,  20  and  21  agreed  to. 
On  section  22: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I   have   an   amendment   to   make   to   section 

22(2). 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  that  the  following 
phrase  be  added  at  the  end  of  section  22(2): 
"and  the  report  shall  then  be  referred  to 
a  standing  committee  of  the  assembly." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  spoke  to  this  last 
night,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  this 
apparently  is  in  another  bill.  It  was  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  another 
minister  but  I  don't  propose  to  accept  this 
amendment  in  this  bill.  I  think  you  clutter 
up  Acts  with  unnecessary  verbiage. 

The  report  will  be  laid  here.  It  may  well 
be  that  it  makes  sense  for  the  total  assembly 
during  estimates  or  at  another  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  corporation  fully.  I 
don't  know  that  a  standing  committee  is 
necessarily  the  place  in  a  given  year  where 
it  would  be  discussed  or  not  be  discussed. 
I  think  that's  something  that  the  assembly 
decides  at  the  appropriate  time  and  is  not 
put  in  legislation.  For  those  reasons,  I  would 
not  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Speaking  to  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  very  much,  particularly 
over  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  which 
there  will  be  no  common  shares  issued.  There 
will  be  no  stockholders'  meetings  then. 

I  think  that  other  than  just  in  the  time 
strictures  of  the  estimates  the  members  of 
he  House  and  the  members  of  the  public 
would  find  it  very  profitable,  as  perhaps 
would  the  members  on  the  board  of  directors, 
to  meet  with  us  and  outline  what  their  plans 
are  and  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  as  a 
transfer  of  information.  This  would  take  two 
or  three  days  in  the  course  of  a  given  year. 
There's  often  the  technical  time  problem 
where  the  annual  report  of  the  corporation 
would  be  laid  before  the  House  after  your 
estimates  for  the  year  have  been  discussed 


so  that  we  have  gone  perhaps  a  year  plus 
before  we  get  back  to  you  over  the  details 
that  are  in  that  report  in  a  meaningful  way  in 
terms  not  of  just  questions  in  the  House  but 
of  a  way  in  which  information  could  be  trans- 
ferred and  suggestions  made. 

I  would  hope  that  that  would  take  place. 
If  the  minister  is  suggesting  there  is  some 
better  way  other  than  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House  to  which  all  members  and  the 
public  could  come  to  talk  to  the  board  of 
directors  about  the  corporation,  so  that  at 
least  yearly  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  days 
we  could  have  that  sort  of  informal  question- 
ing and  exchange  of  ideas,  which  has  proven 
to  be  so  valuable  in  the  past.  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  hear  it.  Two  or  three  days  a  year 
for  that  sort  of  exchange  is  not  an  unreason- 
able way  for  this  corporation  to  be  operating 
vis-a-vis  us  and  the  public. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  commend  this  amendment 
to  the  minister.  We  have  seen  over  the  last 
few  years  the  assembly  on  occasion  debate, 
or  at  least  discuss,  the  reports  both  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  of  On- 
tario Hydro.  We  now  see  developing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislative  programme  of 
the  government  this  year  two  new  and  very 
substantial  corporations.  The  first  is  the  one 
set  out  in  this  Bill  158,  the  Ontario  Energy 
Corp.  The  second,  which  we  will  be  eventu- 
ally coming  to,  is  set  out  in  Bill  133,  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp. 

It  would  appear  that  these  four  particular 
emanations  of  government  are  going  to  have 
an  increasingly  important  effect  on  the  affairs 
of  the  province.  I  think  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  activities  of  those  four 
areas  in  some  formal  way  within  the  Legisla- 
ture. I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  de- 
velop the  practice  and  to  put  into  the  statute 
that  the  report  of  this  particular  organization 
will  come  before  the  House  on  a  regular 
basis.  Whether  it  should  go  to  standing  com- 
mittee or  not  is  something  the  Legislature 
can  decide,  but  I  presume  that  standing 
committee  would  be  the  better  place  to  send 
it  because  of  the  input  that  could  come  from 
citizens  and  other  groups  within  the  com- 
munity. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  worthwhile  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  us  if  this  organization,  the  Land  Corp., 
and  those  other  two  I  have  mentioned,  would 
be  coming  before  the  Legislature  on  a  regular 
basis.  I  think  the  amendment  is  worthwhile 
and  I'm  sorry  the  minister  cannot  accept  it. 
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Mr.    Chairman:    Does    any    other   member 
wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
Section  22  agreed  to. 

Bill  158  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House   resumed,   Mr.   Speaker   in   the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  reports  one  bill  without 
amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp. 

Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Trans- 
fer Tax  Act,  1974. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  157, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Transportation 
and  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  does  provide  some  house- 
keeping effects  with  respect  to  the  general 
matters  of  public  transportation  and  highway 
improvement  within  the  province.  There  are 
a  number  of  provisions  that  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  bill  as  they  are  somewhat 
redundant,  due  to  later  amendments  of  a 
similar  nature  in  the  main  bill  itself. 

There  are  four  particular  areas  in  which 
the  approval  of  the  minister  is  being  re- 
moved, and  we  think  that  in  the  housekeep- 
ing provisions  in  the  bill  these  are  worth- 
while. First  of  all,  we  have  an  agreement 
whereby  a  local  municipality,  or  a  county  or 
a  suburban  roads  commission,  can  get  to- 
gether concerning  the  construction,  widening 


or  maintenance  of  county  or  suburban  roads. 
We  think  that  it  will  be  only  expected  that 
the  parties  will  agree  if  they  are  going  to 
enter  into  any  expense,  and  the  removal  of 
the  requirement  that  the  minister  approve 
this  kind  of  arrangement  is  worthwhile. 
Similarly,  this  may  save  some  delay  in  the 
construction  of  a  road. 

In  the  dealing  with  gasoline  pumps  and 
signs  near  roads,  with  respect  to  county  In- 
laws that  concern  those,  again  the  minister's 
approval  is  being  removed. 

Finally,  where  a  city  or  separated  town 
issues  debentures  to  raise  money  for  work  on 
suburban  roads,  again  the  minister's  approval 
is  not  required.  But  of  course  one  would  ex- 
pect that  those  debentures  would  receive  the 
approval  of  the  municipal  board,  just  as  other 
debentures  would,  so  there  is,  in  fact,  some 
ultimate  review  of  the  necessity  and  approval 
of  the  expenditure  which  the  municipality  is 
going  to  make. 

There  are  three  sets  of  further  circum- 
stances where  certain  requests  need  not  be 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  council.  In 
the  first  case,  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
allocated  for  road  improvements,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  minister.  Secondly,  where 
there  are  moneys  allocated  for  rapid  transit, 
which  are  also  submitted  to  the  minister.  And 
thirdly,  moneys  allocated  for  public  trans- 
portation that  are  submitted  to  the  minister. 

Again  these  changes— both  with  respect  to 
the  minister's  approval  and  in  these  latter 
three  the  examples  that  I  have  given— avoid 
some  of  the  red  tape  that  no  doubt  involves 
itself  as  various  expenditures  being  appro\ed 
for  improvements  to  highways. 

Since  each  of  the  requests  is  going  to  be 
submitted  with  a  detailed  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  we  presume  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  moneys  are  1  eing 
spent  on  what  is,  in  effect,  an  authorized 
project.  We  have  no  other  comments  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  It  is  of  a  hoi  is. 
keeping  nature  and  we  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mi 
Speaker,  in  brief,  these  amendments 
pretty  innocuous.  As  I  read  it,  the  sections 
deleting  references  to  public  transportation 
are  designed  simply  to  eliminate  overlapping 
clauses.  For  example,  references  to  public- 
transportation  appear  now  in  the  amended 
section  87  of  the  Act,  rather  than  in  several 
other  clauses  throughout  it.  The  only  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  bill  is  the  decentrali- 
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zation  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communication's    responsibility. 

Several  sections— namely  2,  3,  4,  and  5— 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  ministerial 
approval  for  various  municipal  road  improve- 
ment works. 

In  December  of  1973,  on  the  Treasurer's 
(Mr.  White)  advice,  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  went  before 
the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Committee 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  decentralizing 
ministerial  responsibilities.  A  committee  was 
struck  and  the  Association  of  Municipalities 
of  Ontario  worked  closely  with  the  ministry 
officials  in  the  preparation  of  these  amend- 
ments. According  to  the  association,  no  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are  offensive. 

Sections  8,  9  and  10  remove  the  require- 
ment of  municipal  council  passing  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  requests  for  already  bud- 
geted funds  from  the  ministry. 

Try  as  I  might,  I  can't  think  of  any 
malevolent  purpose  behind  the  removal.  It 
will  relieve  municipal  councils  of  one  more 
tedious,  non-substantive  and  time-consuming 
task. 

I  did  check  all  the  clauses  to  make  sure 
there  were  no  variations  between  the  expla- 
nations opposite  the  amended  sections  and 
what  the  amendments  actually  do.  It  turns 
out,  unfortunately,  that  the  explanations  are 
accurate  and  not  misleading.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment— rather  than  ask  that  the  bill  go  to 
committee— on  the  practice  that  has  been  of 
such  value  in  the  past  where  the  province  has 
required  that  when  municipal  roads  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  receipt  of  provincial  grants  they 
must  come  tip  to  certain  specific  standards  of 
width,  the  control  of  run-off  and  so  forth. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  however  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  value  of  those  require- 
ments is,  perhaps,  no  longer  so  evident. 
There  are  repeated  instances  where  municipal 
roads  of  one  type  or  another  should  be  up- 
graded as  far  as  their  surface  is  concerned, 
but  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  in  order 
to  get  that  assistance  that  there  be  a  full  66 
ft  right  of  way,  or  at  least  that  the  measure- 
ments for  the  surface  itself  should  have  to 
conform  so  rigidly  to  standards  which,  un- 
doubtedly have  been  established  after  careful 
research.  I'm  sure  the  parliamentary  assistant 
knows  full  well  of  certain  instances  where  a 
local  municipality  was  not  that  keen  to  have 
a  broad  and  modern  type  of  road  where  it 
would  involve  the  removal  of  trees;  particu- 
larly in  the  case  where  this  is  a  substantial 


subsidy  for  the  improvement  of  streets  in 
villages  or  police  villages,  like  St.  George 
where  the  hon.  parliamentary  assistant  is  him- 
self well  known. 

The  requirement  that  the  streets  come  up 
to  these  specific  and  rather  rigid  specifications 
has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  trees  and  the 
paved  part  of  the  road  coming  up  almost  to 
the  doorstep  of  the  citizen's  home.  Certainly 
the  council  is  quite  anxious  to  have  grants 
to  improve  these  streets,  but  when  the  re- 
quirements are  such  as  are  dictated  by  min- 
isterial specifications  they  don't  seem  to  have 
the  flexibility  that  is  necessary. 

I  don't  believe  this  happens  frequently,  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  ministry  and  those 
people  who  assist  the  smaller  municipalities 
in  their  road  design  would  not  only  permit 
them  to  allow  the  roads  to  wind  around  the 
trees  and  things  like  that,  but  particularly 
take  some  initiative  to  see  that  the  munici- 
palities don't  always  go  at  road  building  with 
chain  saws  and  with  the  curbs,  gutters  and 
everything  which  seems  to  be  so  necessary 
in  the  specifications  as  they  are  normally  put 
forward. 

There  are  instances  in  my  own  constitu- 
ency in  the  last  year,  which  I  think  have 
been  a  very  serious  abridgement  of  common 
sense  in  this  regard— in  my  own  village  of 
St.  George,  and  also  of  prospects  in  some 
of  the  townships  in  the  constituency  of  Brant. 
When  I  question  those  people  who  have 
some  responsibility  in  this  regard  they  norm- 
ally say  they  get  along  verv  well  indeed  with 
the  highways  officials  but  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  the  grants,  to  have  the  roads 
up  to  these  certain  specifications. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  great  deal 
more  flexibility  so  that  the  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  improvement  of  these  roads 
where  it  is  deemed  proper  locally,  but  the 
specifications  and  the  impositions  of  the  spe- 
cifications should  not  be  rigid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments by  hon.  members?  If  not  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  has  been  mentioned  by  the  three  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  to  this  bill,  it's 
mainly  removal  of  certain  decisions  concern- 
ing matters  of  local  concern.  I  think  the 
three  hon.  members  have  covered  the  whole 
matter.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  that  I'm  glad  he 
checked  it,  because  I  checked  it  and  I  was 
concerned  because  I  could  find  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  matters  raised  by  the 
member  for  Brant,  I  believe  the  subject  that 
he  has  broached  here  is  under  consideration 
by  the  ministry.  It's  not  really  within  the 
terms  of  these  amendments  to  the  bill,  but 
this  concern  that  the  approach  of  the  encin- 
eers  is  always  to  build  something  wide  and 
zoom  right  through  is  certainly  being  consid- 
ered. I  believe  that  the  minister  would 
appreciate  any  remarks,  any  comments,  any 
advice  the  hon.  members  have  on  this  matter. 
I  think  members  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  this,  and 
the  more  we  hear  the  sooner  we  can  come 
in  with  some  recommendation  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
read'ng  of  Bill  157.  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Mot;on  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act,  1974. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Min'ster  of  Revenue): 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  move  second 
reading  of  Bill  125. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  amazing  how  much 
pleasure  one  can  derive  from  a  simple  exer- 
cise such  as  moving  second  reading  of  a  bill 
like  this,  but  I  will  have  to  take  the  min  s- 
ter's  word  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  bill  has  given  him  a 
lot  of  pleasure  over  the  months  actually. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  statute  like  this  has 
lurched  back  and  forth  across  the  order  paper, 
including  both  its  predecessor,  Bill  25,  and  its 
successor.  This,  of  course,  is  the  son  of  Bill 
25.  We  have  as  well  grandson  Bill  168  yet  to 
deal  with.  I  think  the  grandson  is  perhaps 
going  to  take  somewhat  more  time  to  deal 
with  than  the  son  will. 


Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with 
some  amendments  which  I  am  sure  the  minis- 
ter would  categorize  as  housekeeping.  The 
valuation  date,  which  he  refers  to  in  sub- 
section (5)  of  section  1,  sets  out  certain  ap- 
proaches which  are,  in  effect,  consistent  with 
the  federal  valuation  day  procedures  at  least. 
I  agree  that  the  provision  which  is  now  being 
brought  forward  is  a  fa"r  one  so  that  a  person 
who  was  holding  land  as  of  April  9,  1974, 
will  not  be  penalized  by  the  fact  that  that 
land  may  have  fallen  in  value  between  the 
date  he  acquired  it  and  April  9,  1974.  As  a 
result  he  could  choose  the  date  which  is  to 
a  personal  advantage,  and  that  surelv  seems 
to  be  a  fair  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  amendments  which  are  in  the  bill, 
specifically,  are  those  which  are  completing 
certain  matters  of  definition.  The  exemption 
of  the  long  leases  from  the  tax  was  discussed 
earlier  on.  The  term  of  50  vears  now  replaces 
that  of  10  years,  so  that  there  is  a  present 
value  situation  upon  which  the  ministry  can 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  speculation 
tax  should  be  applied  or  not. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  I  would  thmk  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  woidd  be  such  thai  '- 
practical  dec:sion  as  to  what  is  in  most  re- 
spects the  transfer  of  a  property  would  be 
very  difficult  to  resolve.  A  50-year  lease  sure  I  \ 
is  an  effective  transfer  of  t'tle  in  all  but  name. 
The  ministry  obviously  requires  some  kind  of 
abilitv  to  deal  with  such  an  approach  which 
might  otherwise  be  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
requirements  of  the  statute. 

A  second  amendment  that  this  bill  is  bring- 
ing forward  deals  with  farming  land  that  is 
not  exempt  from  tax  because  it  is  sold  to  a 
stranger  and  not  disposed  of  to  a  member  of 
the  family.  Under  the  bill,  its  taxable  value 
is  going  to  be  reduced  by  one- tenth  for  each 
full  year  of  farming,  and  once  the  maximum 
of  ten  vears  of  uninterrupted  farming  his 
taken  place,  the  tax  is  not  going  to  be  ap- 
plicable. As  a  result,  if  a  farmer  does  farm 
his  land  or  her  land  for  an  uninterrupted  10- 
year  period,  then  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
sell  it  to  a  stranger  whether  for  farming  or 
development  or  recreation.  The  tax  of  course, 
will  not  be  applied. 

If  the  land  was  zoned  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, it  obviously  could  not  be  used  for  any 
development,  other  than  that  which  might  be 
allowed  through  the  various  zoning  changes 
which  are  available  to  any  citizen  within  the 
province.  However,  we  think  the  principle 
is  a  sound  one,  that  this  sort  of  exemption 
over  the  10-year  term  should  be  a  way  of 
dealing  with  a  difference  between  the  farmer 
who  is  legitimately  in  the  business  of  farm- 
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ing  and  the  person  who  is  holding  land  for 
speculation. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
had  in  the  earlier  bill  was  the  presumption 
that  was  left  in  a  great  many  people's  minds 
that  every  farmer  was  being  called  a  specu- 
lator. This,  surely,  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
ministry.  It  was  a  matter  of  definition,  and 
the  approach  that  the  minister  has  taken,  I 
think,  has  set  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
The  10-year  approach  surely  is  as  good  a 
rule  of  thumb  as  we  are  perhaps  able  to 
develop  as  we  look  to  changing  taxing  poli- 
cies over  the  years. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  one-tenth  provision 
dealing  with  investment  property,  provided 
that  the  owner  or  the  spouse  of  the  owner, 
during  the  whole  of  the  uninterrupted  10 
years,  holds  this  property.  The  same  rules 
apply  when  they  are  determining  this  kind 
of  an  investment,  and  so  they  should.  A  per- 
son should  surely  have  the  opportunity  to 
hold  property  ana  use  it  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation. 

The  10  per  cent  rate  is  as  practical  a  one 
to  be  dealt  with  here  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer.  That  kind  of  penalty  that  we  are 
looking  for  in  the  application  of  this  tax  is 
surely  not  to  be  assessed  against  someone 
who  has  made  some  savings  and  decides  to 
invest  them  in  property,  as  opposed  to  invest- 
ing them  in  gold  or  jewellery  or  in  the 
securities  markets  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  individual  involvement,  if  this  is  in  any 
way  a  free  enterprise  society,  as  we  are  told 
it  is,  should  surely  be  to  have  the  tax  policies 
assessed  fairly  against  that  person's  choice 
of  investment,  rather  than  being  confiscatory 
in  one  area  and  without  tax  in  another. 

The  rules  dealing  with  designated  land 
which  are  set  out  near  the  end  of  the  bill 
determine  when  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
assets  of  a  corporation  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved so  far  as  the  application  of  this  tax 
is  concerned. 

Another  area  that  this  bill  deals  with  is, 
of  course,  the  definition  of  farming  corpor- 
ation and  farming  assets.  This,  as  you  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  gave  many  of  us  some 
concern  when  Bill  25  was  brought  forward 
ande  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  definitions 
have  been,  in  one  sense,  expanded,  and  an- 
other tightened  up,  as  the  experience  of  the 
comments  made— hopefully  by  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  as  well  as  by  farming 
organizations  and  other  parties— have  led  the 
minister  to  make  changes  in  the  definitions. 

Other  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
there   are   any  particular  principles  that  we 


can  deal  with  in  this  bill.  If  one— as  we  have 
done— opposed  many  of  the  areas  because  of 
their  inadequacy  in  the  second  reading  de- 
bate of  Bill  25,  now  we  see  that  at  least 
some  of  the  changes,  set  out  first  of  all  by 
regulation  but  later  and  more  acceptably  as 
amendments  to  the  Act,  are  things  which 
hopefully  will  improve  the  statute. 

It  is  clear  that  any  of  these  taxing  statutes 
must  be  unequivocably  understood  by  the 
persons  who  have  to  deal  with  the  statute. 
Surely  we  have  seen  amendments  like  these 
come  and  go  in  various  bills  and  hopefully 
the  end  result  is  that  persons  know  what  the 
rules  of  the  game  are.  To  have  gaps  in  the 
legislation,  or  bad  definitions,  will  only  lead 
to  actions  in  the  courts,  to  lengthy  discus- 
sions and  time-consuming  matters  in  the 
ministry  and  will  not,  in  fact,  administer  the 
law  in  a  clear  and  even-handed  form. 

These  amendments  will  go  some  distance, 
at  least,  in  improving  the  matters  of  defini- 
tion and  in  making  the  application  of  the 
law  somewhat  better  within  the  province.  As 
a  result,  we  find  the  changes  which  are 
proposed,  at  least  of  some  improvement  and 
will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  curious  tax  legislation,  to  say  the 
least.  I  suspect  it  is  the  only  piece  of  tax 
legislation  that  has  ever  come  before  this 
House  with  an  intent  not  to  tax  or  to  dim- 
inish the  tax  to  the  lowest  zero  point  possible. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
taxation  at  all,  we  are  talking  about  a  social 
policy;  a  particular  intent  which,  using  the 
tax  device,  sought  to  bring  about  other  con- 
sequences with  respect  to  land  speculation. 
I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  discuss  the 
momentous  news  of  the  change  in  the  tax 
from  50  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  because  that 
bill  resides  before  us  and  will  be  given  due 
attention  some  time  early  next  week,  I  trust. 

I  think  the  members  of  this  House  who 
participate  in  a  debate  of  this  kind  should 
be  commended,  and  therefore  I  must  spend 
a  moment  or  two  commending  myself,  who- 
ever else  may  speak  on  these  matters  and 
those  who  attend  the  committees— and  they 
are  few  enough,  I  think  the  minister  will 
agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  is  dogwork— hard,  slugging,  intricate, 
difficult  dogwork— and  those  .in  this  Legisla- 
ture who  find  their  chief  gravamen  in  the 
spectacular  and  in  the  dancing  phrase  do  not 
submit  themselves  to  the  undramatic  and  the 
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hard,  which  I  consider  the  fundamentally 
meritorious  work  of  this  House. 

If  we  over  here  didn't  scrutinize,  with  the 
utmost  care,  legislation  of  this  kind— and  I 
groan  this  morning  because  I  was  up  half  the 
night  working  on  the  wretched  thing— then 
not  only  would  we  fail  somehow,  but  the 
whole  of  the  community  out  there  would 
suffer  gravely  in  very  defined  ways. 

It's  because  of  the  time  spent  in  this  par- 
ticular regard  that  the  issues  which  perhaps 
don't  reach  the  public  in  an  overall  way,  and 
are  not  the  subject  of  first-page  comment, 
nevertheless  have  a  far  more  searching  and 
deep  effect  upon  our  future  in  this  province 
and  upon  the  overall  maintenance  of  some 
kind  of  economic  and  other  stability  than  all 
the  other  foofaraw  that  goes  on  around  here. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  much  more  fun  to 
carry  a  gun. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  range  of  problems  intro- 
duced by  legislation  of  this  kind,  which  is 
novel  and  testing  a  whole  new  area  of  law, 
is  simply  horrendous. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  certain  Chris 
Miller,  a  very  astute  lawyer  indeed,  appeared 
before  the  law  committee  downstairs  and 
indicated  a  range  of  five  or  six  problems 
which  were  undreamed  of  by  the  minister, 
by  his  horde  of  officials,  by  everybody  who 
Ins  fed  stuff  into  us,  by  Anson-Cartwright 
and  by  any  number  of  others.  It  was  stuff 
that  we  hadn't  thought  about  at  all,  even  in 
a  simple  way  with  respect  to  rollover  provi- 
sions touching  principal  and  subsidiary  cor- 
porations being  identical  and  100  per  cent 
owned.  There  is  no  provision  that  the  tax 
doesn't  apply  in  that  situation,  and  there 
seems  to  be  good  sense  that  it  should. 

Then  he  got  on  to  things  that  I'd  never 
heard  of  before,  such  as  constrained  share 
provisions  largely  contained  in  federal  legis- 
lation, particularly  in  the  Banking  Act,  with 
respect  to  corporations  located  in  Canada 
but  widely  held  throughout  the  world  by 
way  of  shareholdings,  etc.,  where  by  a  policy 
of  the  directors,  a  small  shift  in  the  share- 
holdings by  way  of  marketing  or  expansion 
could  shift  the  balance  to  the  50  per  cent 
landholding  corporation  so  that  it  becomes 
taxable  and  the  full  taxation  situation  would 
fall  on  the  minority  shareholders  and  others. 
It  was  thought  it  would  be  necessary  at  some 
point  to  get  into  something  verv  sophisti- 
cated indeed  to  place  some  kind  of  restric- 
tion upon  the  transfer  of  shares  through  the 
instrumentalities    of   management   or   even    a 


block  of  shareholders,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  able— without  consultation  with  the  other 
shareholders  at  least— to  turn  over  these 
shares  to  the  detriment  of  the  majority  of  the 
shareholders  involved  and  maybe  even  stupid- 
ly not  realizing  the  impact  of  this  legislation 
upon  a  small  shift  of  say  two  per  cent  or 
even  less  of  the  corporate  holdings  in  this 
particular  regard. 

That   kind   of  problem   really  boggles   the 
mind;  it  really  takes  time  to  work  out.  We 
are  up  against  the  same  sort  of  thing  here, 
because  they  are  parallel  types  of  legislation 
in  many  ways  with  the  land  speculation  tax 
today.  That  very  same  problem  seems  to  me 
equally    applicable    in    this    legislation    anil 
ought  to  be  mused  over  and  taken  account 
of     before     we     reach     committee    and 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  solutions  imme- 
diately available  so  that  the  legislation  mav 
be  further  amended  in  order  to  provide  for 
these   contingencies,   as  they   can   be,   again. 
terribly    serious    in    the    business    communih 
and   for  those  who  deal   in  corporate  s! 
that  are  widely  held  at  all. 

The  only  other  general  comment  on  this 
legislation  I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it's 
sure  a  marvellous  piece  of  legislation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  keeping  the  legal  pro- 
fession on  hot  coals.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  resentment  that 
lies  with  the  legislation  is  that  the  old  habits 
of  thought  have  to  be  remoulded,  and  it's  a 
terribly  painful  process.  But  apart  from  that. 
the  legislation  itself  is  so  convoluted  as  to 
require  a  lawyer  to  be  Philadelphian-bred. 

You  just  simply  have  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  profession,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  read  the  legislation  at  all  and  con- 
strue it.  I  suppose  that  this  particular  pit •<  e 
of  legislation  and  amendments  as  they  go 
through  will  bring  about  a  new  wave  of  h< 
ings  with  the  law  society,  where  2,000  of 
them  come  down  from  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince on  a  single  hearing  in  order  to  clue 
themselves  in  as  to  what  this  thing  is  all 
about. 

This  piece  of  legislation  this  morning  is  a 
fairly  profound  reworking  of  the  old  bill.  Tt\ 
altering  a  great  many  things,  particularly  in 
the  valuational  sections  where  the  whole 
notions  of  valuations,  the  basis  on  which 
thev  are  made,  the  acquisition  cost  principle. 
and  the  fair  market  value  principle  more 
importantly,  are  worked  into  and  gr 
greater  definition  than  it  had  previously.  It 
was  as  loose  as  gravy  on  all  previous  occa- 
sions. We  got  that  in  the  area  with  respei  t 
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to  trust  on  leases  with  farms;  various  work- 
ings of  the  maintenance  principle,  mainten- 
ance costs  worked  into  the  basic  valuational 
picture. 

A  second  principle  of  the  improvement 
costs  was  given  cognizance  and  more  closely 
defined;  finally,  the  theory  of  disposition  costs 
was  recognized  for  the  first  time  and  brought 
in  and  given  a  role  in  the  thing.  So  there's 
a  whole  set  of  costs  that  have  to  be  added— 
and  in  certain  cases  can't  be  added— but  in 
the  bulk  of  cases  can  be. 

All  this  nice  thinning  out  and  refinement 
can't  be  done  on  second  reading.  This  pre- 
cisely is  the  detailed  dogwork  of  a  committee 
to  straighten  it  out  and  keep  it  clear. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener  men- 
tioned, the  lease  period  has  now  been  ex- 
tended. It  started  off  at  10  years.  I  believe 
the  bill  expands  the  definition  of  a  lease— in 
any  case,  all  it  derives  therefrom  assignments 
of  leases  or  anything  that  can  be  construed 
as  a  lease.  Previously  the  tax  would  fall  after 
10  years.  Then  it  went  to  30  years  by  direc- 
tional order.  Then,  subsequently,  again  by 
ministerial  order— or  maybe  it  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  who  knows?— it  went  to 
50  years;  and  now  the  50-year  provision  is 
embodied  in  the  legislation.  I  don't  take  any 
great  issue  with  that  particular  feature  of  the 
legislation.    It's  by  and  large  beneficial. 

The  provision  has  been  made  for  new 
ratios.  If  the  ratio  of  ownership  in  a  corpora- 
tion remains  the  same,  even  if  new  shares  are 
picked  up  or  the  corporation  structure  ex- 
panded, the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  transfer 
of  shares  involved  doesn't  attract  the  basic 
tax. 

The  ministry  has  made  provision  in  both 
this  legislation  and  the  previous  bill  with 
respect  to  the  non-consummation  of  a  trans- 
action. If  a  deal  don't  go  through,  there 
ain't  no  tax  paid.  The  minister  didn't  have 
that  previously,  and  I  am  sure  it  worked  a 
considerable  amount  of  hardship  upon  those 
whose  contracts  were  highly  conditional,  who, 
in  order  to  have  their  documents  accepted 
and  a  lien  lifted,  or  certificate  given,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  deposit  of  moneys,  bonds, 
or  whatever  type  of  security  was  involved, 
in  order  to  bring  their  transaction  about.  That 
money  is  now  returnable. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  the  minister  has 
apparently  disregarded  in  toto  the  recommen- 
dations of  his  own  ad  hoc  committee  with 
respect  to  the  business  of  the  Crown  cor- 
porations and  ancillary  same-type  corpora- 
tions —  conservation  authorities,  Hydro  and 
what  not— to  leave  them  outside  the  legisla- 


tion, so  that  land  conveyed  into  their  hands, 
either  by  way  of  expropriation  or  by  sale, 
will  be  lands  free  of  the  tax. 

The  animus  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  was 
that  this  was  a  notorious  breach  upon  the 
free  enterprise  principle,  that  it  gave  a  leg 
up  to  the  public  interest  as  being  more  per- 
suasive of  people  selling  their  land  to  the 
public  realm  rather  than  to  the  private.  They 
had  to  pay  a  tax  perhaps,  touching  the  pri- 
vate area,  whereas  that  tax  did  not  apply 
when  the  same  property  was  sold  into  the 
public  realm. 

Lord  knows,  as  many  pieces  of  legislation 
going  through  this  House  have  proved,  the 
minister  needs  a  much  more  determinative 
role  with  respect  to  land  holdings.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  fruitlands,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve agriculture,  in  order  to  preserve  recea- 
tional  land,  in  order  to  designate  lands  which 
ought  to  be  in  industry  precisely  in  industry 
and  not  in  something  else,  and  in  order  to 
utilize  that  power  extensively  or  at  all,  he 
must  have  a  flexible  role  to  play  with  many 
instruments  at  his  disposal,  and  this  is  a 
prime  instrument  to  that  particular  intent. 
Please  don't  alter  it.  Don't  be  persuaded  by 
that  obscurantist  and  throwback  mentality 
which  I  see  in  those  particular  nostrums  that 
were  given  to  the  minister  by  that  committee. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  the  legisla- 
tion may  be  quite  questionable.  Touching 
farms  and  farmers,  the  minister  has  made  a 
flip,  a  360-deg  turn— no,  I'm  sorry,  180-deg 
turn;  he  is  just  at  the  opposite  end  at  the 
moment.  Previously  the  theory  was  that  all 
farmers,  bless  their  hearts,  were  speculators 
in  potentia.  That  was  the  basic  position  of 
both  this  party  and  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
earlier  bill. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  minister  in  his 
legislation  has  reversed  that.  He  says  that  no 
farmers,  under  any  possible  circumstances 
apparently,  can  be  speculators.  I  think  that 
that's  an  equally  questionable  proposition. 
Men  do  remain  in  marginal  farming,  or  in 
farming  at  all,  on  the  outskirts  of  our  great 
cities,  surrounding  them  in  a  wide  orbit,  sit- 
ting there,  in  effect,  waiting  for  the  escala- 
tion of  land  values  and  being  the  beneficiaries 
of  those  values,  and  I  don't  think  the  minister 
catches  them  and  I  don't  think  this  legisla- 
tion does  a  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  this  new  rule  with 
respect  to  the  10-year  business— that  the  10 
years  may  be  dated  back  as  well  as  forward 
from  the  April  9  date— the  minister  seems  to 
have  carved  a  loophole  as  wide  as  the  largest 
tunnel  at  General  Motors  into  the  centre  of 
the  legislation. 
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That's  one  thing  I'm  not  going  to  take  that 
much  exception  to.  I  would  expect  that  if  the 
farmer  turned  over  his  land  at  a  very  great 
profit  over  its  true  evaluation  of,  say,  three, 
four,  five  years  ago,  brought  about  by  a 
municipality  placing  services  five  miles  south 
of  its  location,  and  it  continues  to  escalate  in 
this  regard,  in  any  event,  the  man  who  buys 
that  land  is  either  going  to  have  to  be  a  de- 
veloper or  prepared  to  subdivide  and  give  it 
off  to  smaller  builders. 

If  he  is  a  speculator  then  I  suppose  that's 
where  the  minister  thinks  the  axe  will  fall; 
at  that  particular  point  in  speculation  where 
the  man  simply  buys  it  up  and  tries  to  turn 
it  over  without  adding  any  improvements. 
Well,  I  suspect  it  could  begin  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  point  in  time.  But,  as  I  say,  I  shan't 
flagellate  the  minister  on  that  one. 

A  more  serious  one  has  to  do  with  the  in- 
vestment property  concept,  that  is,  apartment 
houses  basically.  I  don't  know  what  pres- 
sures were  brought  to  bear  on  the  minister 
in  this  particular  regard.  Previously  they  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  properties  for  three 
years,  up  until  1977.  He  has  wiped  that  out. 
Not  onlv  has  he  wiped  that  out,  he  has  per- 
mitted them  to  go  back  again.  If  the  property 
has  been  held  by  a  spouse,  or  with  them- 
selves as  the  owner  along  with  a  spouse,  or 
by  spouse  only  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
back  or  forward,  the  situation  is  that  they  are 
free. 

Some  of  the  major  speculation  in  this 
province  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such 
buildings.  That  has  been  a  notorious  form  of 
ripoff,  rake-off,  exploitation.  Every  lawyer 
knows  that  it  was  the  sweetest  deal  in  the 
world  to  buy  an  apartment  house.  You  bought 
it  for  $300,000  and  in  three  years  you  could 
be  sure  of  $450,000,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  do 
you  think  my  friends  do?  Why  do  you  think 
they  are  so  affluent  these  days? 

And  what  on  earth  does  the  minister  do? 
Is  he  playing  into  the'r  hands?  Doesn't  he 
realize  what  happens?  The  fact  of  that  type 
of  valuation  will  rub  off  on  to  every  other 
thing.  If  that  is  going  to  be  permitted  to  bal- 
loon and  continue  to  skyrocket,  because  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  holding,  then  it  is  going 
to  have  an  effect  upon  every  other  form  of 
dwelling.  I  think  the  minister  should  have 
kept  the  lid  on  there.  What  he  has  done  is 
simply  opened  the  thing.  I  find  it  most  dis- 
turbing that  he  emasculates  his  own  legisla- 
tion in  this  particular  way.  He  saw  the  virtue 
in  it  previously.  Now  under  pressure  from, 
I  suppose,  the  great  consortium  of  urban 
apartment     houseowners— and     they     are     a 


powerful  bunch— he  has  knuckled  under  and 
thrown  in  the  sponge  on  this  particular  one. 

Those  are  the  major  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  minister's 
attention  a  number  of  thoughts  from  other 
sources  and  with  respect  to  people  who  have 
submitted.  I  think  the  minister  is  only  too 
well  aware  of  and  appreciates  deeply  the 
work  of  Arnold  Englander,  a  lawyer,  who 
has  written  extensively.  I  have  before  me 
46  pages  of  a  speech  he  made  or  some  sub- 
mission he  made.  He  also  headed  up  the 
minister's  ad  hoc  committee,  did  he  not?  Oh, 
no,  that  was  Anson-Cartwright.  Englander 
says: 

Consideration  should  as  well  be  given 
to  the  provision  of  an  exemption  for  the 
situation  where  land  and  buildings  in  an 
urban  renewal  area  are  sold,  after  having 
been  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  owner  thereof  for  industrial-commer- 
cial purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  the 
buildings  have  very  little  value  relative  to 
the  land  value,  and  the  business  is  being 
carried  on  on  land  too  expensive  for  its 
purposes.  [That's  the  whole  point  in  the 
urban  renewal  concept.]  The  sale  may 
result  at  considerably  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  being  attributable  to  the 
building.  The  spec  tax  would  reduce  the 
owner's  ability  to  purchase  new  premises 
in  a  more  outlying  area,  because  he  would 
be  hit  with  the  full  impact  of  the  tax 
and  would  have  less  money  with  which 
to  buy  a  substitute  dwelling  or  a  substi- 
tute property. 

I  think  the  minister  knows  well  that  Eng- 
lander has  said  about  this.  It  is  just  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  hasn't  got  around  to 
or  seen  fit  to  embody  it  in  the  legislation 
before  us.  I  know  in  one  area  of  my  own 
riding  where  we  are  going  forward  with  an 
urban  renewal  scheme  that  that  can  have 
quite  an  impact  and  I  trust  wouldn't  in  am 
way  halt  or  obtrude  upon  the  scheme  itself. 

I  won't  go  into  it  at  length  on  this  second 
reading  of  a  matter  of  considerable  principle 
but  of  considerable  complexity,  too.  The 
minister  knows  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  roll  over  provisions  touching  corporations 
and  with  respect  to  that  whole  field.  There 
is  the  position  of  the  minority  shareholder. 
The  minister  and  I  once  had  a  quarrel  about 
minority  shareholders.  The  minister  didn't 
think  very  much  of  protecting  their  interests 
on  that  particular  occasion.  I  hope  his  sensi- 
tivity as  a  minister  has  widened  his  scope, 
that  what  Englander  has  to  say  about  defend- 
ing   their    interests    has    hit    home    and    that 
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the  minister's  legislation  will  take  that  into 
account. 

He  mentions  a  number  of  possible  loop- 
holes, as  he  calls  them. 

Subclause  (d)(vi)  operates  only  where 
there  is  a  shift  of  stock  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  voting  power  as  opposed  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  equity  stock.  The  sole  shareholder 
of  a  corporation  owning  100  common 
shares  could  convert  the  same  to  non-vot- 
ing shares  and  concurrently  issue  to  himself 
redeemable  voting  preference  shares. 

His  point  being  that  if  the  common  shares 
are  no  longer  voting  shares  then  the  min- 
ister's definition  as  to  the  type  of  corporation 
caught  in  his  legislation  would  not  apply. 
It's  a  simple  device  for  slipping  out. 

Upon  the  sale  of  the  common  shares  to  a 
purchaser  [he  sells  the  shares  not  the  land,] 
the  section  would  not  operate.  Subsequent 
to  the  sale,  the  common  shares  can  be 
made  voting  shares  again  and  the  redeem- 
able preference  shares  removed. 

He's  got  the  land,  he's  picked  up  the  assets 
and  off  he  toodles  like  the  Pied  Piper  of  old. 
Has  the  minister  taken  that  type  of  thing  into 
advisement?  This  legislation  doesn't  yet  make 
provision  for  that  sort  of  manipulation  which 
can  easily  defeat  what  the  minister  wants 
to  do. 

'He  mentions  another  loophole: 

A  50  per  cent  asset  test  is  easy  to  avoid. 
[This  is  commented  upon  in  the  advisory 
committee  report.]  Assets  in  the  form  can 
be  injected  into  the  corporation  and  set  off 
by  a  corresponding  bank  loan  in  order  to 
reduce  the  designated  land  below  50  per 
cent  of  fair  market  value  of  all  the  assets 
of  the  corporation.  Again,  it  is  my  view 
that  neither  section  1(3)  nor  section  6  will 
operate  to  prevent  this. 

Then  he  gets  into  the  business  of  chain  cor- 
porations and  tier  corporations.  It  is  extremely 
interesting. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  a  rollover 
exemption  equivalent  to  the  section  85 
exemption  contained  in  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  this  loophole  could  not  be  availed  of 
unless  the  shareholdings  of  April  9  were 
set  up  in  the  foregoing  manner:  That  is,  a 
transfer  of  shares  as  between  corporation 
A  and  corporation  B  would  not  result  in 
the  imposition  of  any  tax  because  of  the 
fact  that  corporation  A  did  not  own  desig- 
nated land  and,  accordingly,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  50  per  cent  asset  test. 


Those  are  three  areas  that  he  has  set  forth 
in  which  the  legislation  is  apparently  defec- 
tive, and  I  wonder  what  the  minister's  think- 
ing is  on  that  particular  area  of  defective- 
ness in  his  legislation. 

Then  he  says: 

The  chief  criticism  levelled  with  respect 
to  the  concept  of  imposing  the  tax  on  the 
corporation  where  50  per  cent  voting  con- 
trol is  transferred  is  that  the  minority 
shareholder  who  does  not  sell  his  shares 
concurrently  with  the  50  per  cent  voting 
shareholder  is  financially  hurt  by  reason 
of  the  actions  of  the  50  per  centers.  If  the 
corporation  pays  any  taxes  thereupon  to 
that  extent,  it  has  its  financial  position 
reduced  and,  concomitantly,  the  minority 
shareholders'  investment  is  reduced  pro- 
portionately. 

There  are  new  provisions  in  this  legislation 
alleviating  the  situation  touching  subdividers. 
I  will  not  say  much  about  it,  but  the  minister 
is  trying  to  make  a  more  determinate  time 
as  to  when  the  release  certificates  will  be 
available  and,  internally  in  his  department, 
he  is  trying  to  improve  the  speed  and  effici- 
ency of  his  staff— and  I  think  his  staff  are 
working  very  well  in  this  matter,  despite 
what  we  heard  yesterday— to  alleviate  what 
could  be  fairly  devastating  situations  for  in- 
dividual people  .involved  in  transfers  of 
property. 

Just  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  farm- 
ing concept,  I  take  it  that  the  minister  takes 
seriously  the  defect  in  that  area  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  mentioned  by  Ronald  M.  Anson- 
Cartwright,  the  chairman  of  the  minister's 
committee.  On  page  20  of  his  report  he  says: 
"Similarly,  the  definition  of  fanning  corpora- 
tion"—all  right,  we  will  go  back  a  little.  He 
says: 

The  Ministry  of  Revenue  bulletins  relat- 
ing to  the  farming  provisions  of  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act  indicate  that  the 
definition  of  farming  includes  the  situation 
where,  if  the  transferor  is  not  engaged  in 
farming  the  land  concerned,  he  is  deemed 
to  be  carrying  on  farming  on  the  desig- 
nated land  if  he  is  assuming  the  risk  of  the 
profit  or  loss  from  the  farming  of  the  land. 
Similarly,  the  definition  of  farming  cor- 
poration is  expanded  to  include  the  situa- 
tion where  the  land  was  farmed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  persons  holding  voting  shares 
of  the  corporation,  or  if  the  corporation 
is  assuming  the  risk  of  profit  and  loss  from 
the  farming  of  the  land. 

Accordingly,  it  is  possible  for  the  hobby 
farmer,  or  what  I  call  the  Bay  St.  farmer, 
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to  obtain  the  special  farm  exemption  pro- 
vided the  land  is  not  merely  leased  to  a 
farm  operator,  and  he  has  entered  into 
some  arrangement,  such  as  sharecropping, 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
whereby  he  assumes  the  risk. 

J  trust  that  the  minister  agrees  with  Anson- 
Cartwright  on  his  interpretation  of  the  legis- 
lation in  this  regard.  If  so,  what  on  earth 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  it? 

I  am  certain  we  had  some  legislation  be- 
fore us  a  few  days  ago  deliberately  on  the 
definition  of  farming  and  agriculture,  cutting 
out  the  horse-breeding  fraternity.  I  am  sure 
this  legislation  is  not  so  restrictive  in  terms 
of  its  definition.  In  any  event,  the  Bay  St. 
hobby  farmer  can  be  the  beneficiary  on  that. 

What  a  sweet  way  to  get  around  this  thing. 
Taking  tax  benefits  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  way  of  income  tax  is  what  hobby 
farming  is  all  about;  and  then  he  escapes 
the  full  impact  of  this  legislation.  Surely 
the  minister  must  do  something  about  that; 
and  do  something  rather  quickly  about  it,  as 
things  stand. 

We  do  still  find  the  legislation  unpalatable; 
a  hod  ire-podge.  It  is  a  real  mess.  Trying  to 
scan  it,  trying  to  parse  it,  trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  it,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
difficult  tasks. 

It's  not  made  deliberately  so;  it's  the  way 
the  cookies  tend  to  crumble  around  here.  It's 
what  the  minister  has  got  himself  into.  He 
Ik.v  become,  during  the  period  of  his  baptism 
of  fire  in  the  House,  a  rather  smiling,  benign 
figure.  No  blows  any  longer  hurt  him;  even 
the  pin-pricks  of  destiny  don't  seem  to  pene- 
trate his  epidermis.  There  he  sits,  both  here 
and  in  committee,  quite  pleased  that  he  has 
been  able  just  to  weather  the  storm;  not  to 
come  up  with  anything  shining;  just  to  sur- 
vive. 

As  the  accumulated  ills  and  the  ramifica- 
tion* and  implications  of  his  legislation  be- 
come more  apparent,  he  will  have  cause  to 
tread  water  more  and  more.  He  might— I 
trust  he  doesn't— he  might  even  drown. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  after  Listening 
to  the  hon.  members  opposite,  I  have  decided 
—although  there  probably  is  time— that  it 
probably  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
House  to  go  through  what  I  had  prepared  as 
a  fairly  lengthy  speech.  There  are  some  11 
page;   in   all,  dealing  with  the  principles  of 


this  bill.  However,  in  large  measure,  the  hon. 
members  opposite  have  dealt  with  those  prin- 
ciples, and  by  and  large  have  supported  them. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  this.  As  I  indicated 
at  the  outset,  I  was  pleased  indeed  to  get  on 
with  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

What  have  we  had  now— six  months,  reall\. 
of  operational  time  s:nce  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced? Certainly  over  that  period  of  time  we 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  study  the  w  ay 
in  which  the  bill  was  working.  For  that  mat- 
ter, as  I  have  been  the  first  to  admit  can- 
didly, it  was  not  working  in  some  areas.  So 
we've  had  that  period  of  time  to  study  tin 
mechanism  of  the  bill,  to  work  out  the  kinks 
and  the  weaknesses  that  showed  up,  and  to 
identify  the  loopholes. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  was,  of  course,  that  I  couldn't 
immediately  put  in  place  a  mechanism  for 
lien  clearance  certificates.  We  have  been  al>K- 
to  do  that  beginning  in  September,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  fully  effective  today  in  the 
registry  offices  across  Ontario  where  attend- 
ance is  required  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
clearance  certificates. 

So  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  vast  major  ty 
of  the  mechanical  problems  faced  by  the 
practitioners  who  had  to  interpret  this  im- 
mensely complex  legislation  would  lie  alle- 
viated and  that  they  would  be  able  to  get 
their  clearance  certificates. 

The  proposals  in  the  bill  dealing  with  affi- 
davits, which  the  hon.  members  will  have 
noticed,  of  course,  do  not  wipe  out  tin- 
liability  for  a  tax  if  a  liability  exists,  but  cer- 
tainly with  the  attachment  of  the  affidavit  to 
the  deed,  then  my  staff  in  the  registry  offices 
or  in  the  31  assessment  offices  around  the 
province  can  very  swiftly  issue  clearance 
certificates. 

I  might  mention  that  there  have  been  main 
submissions  to  this  ministry  over  the  last  few 
months.  The  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
through  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  which  tin 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  made  refer- 
ence, chaired  by  Ronald  M.  Anson-Cart- 
wright,  undertook  a  mammoth  task  and  did  ;i 
very  fine  job  of  assessing  the  Act  and  giving 
me  input  from  the  various  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  the  wa\  in  which  it  was  per- 
forming. 

Certainly,  as  I  have  indicated  before,  I  was 
prepared  to  accept  and  implement  as  swift!} 
as  possible  some  of  the  recommendations 
wh'eh  they  made.  Others  we  have  had  to 
ruminate  on  for  a  period  of  time,  and  on  them 
we  have  still  not  acted.  In  still  other  cases— 
for  example,  with  respect  to  conservation 
authorities    and    Hydro    and    general    public 
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agencies  generally— we  have  not  accepted 
their  recommendation  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  accept  that  recommendation. 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  express  my 
view  that  whether  we  do  or  don't  is  of  no 
dollar  figure  in  the  end  result  to  the  party 
concerned.  But  I  think  it  makes  it  very  clear 
in  incorporating  these  provisions  in  the  Act, 
both  as  to  conveyances  to  agencies  of  the 
Crown  and  conveyances  by  agencies  of  the 
Crown,  that  there  is  no  intention  by  us  that 
the  parties  concerned  would  pay  a  tax 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Three  years  ago  the  minister 
would  have  accepted  that.  That  just  shows 
the  maturing  effect  of  this  Legislature. 

Ion.  Mr.  Meen:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ph  losophy  may  well  apply  to  all  of  us,  even 
the  hon.  member  opposite  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  say- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —quietly  to  the  minister  that  if 
his  colleagues  only  knew  what  was  in  the 
legislation  they  would  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  May  we  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  let  them  know;  keep 
them  in  the  dark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  might  just  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  this  quiet  little  exchange,  that 
my  colleagues  are  fully  conversant  with  the 
contents  of  this  bill. 

I  do  intend  also  to  refer  this  bill  to  the 
standing  committee  on  administration  of  jus- 
tice, despite  all  the  submissions  that  have 
been  made,  all  the  hearings  that  the  ad  hoc 
committee  had  held,  and  the  various  studies 
that  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  had  made, 
many  of  which  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have 
adopted,  and  certainly  many  of  which  we 
have  dealt  with  one  way  and  another  in  de- 
termining whether  we  would  accept  them  or 
not.  We  introduced  Bill  125  on  Oct.  25. 

I  can  tell  the  members  that  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  legal  expertise  from  such 
people  as  Arnold  Englander  and  the  Canadian 
Tax  Foundation,  and  we  have  learned  that 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  sought  to 
overcome  we  have  done  so,  perhaps,  but  we 
may  well  have  created  potentially  some  other 
minor  problems.  So  I  would  like  the  bill,  in 
due  course,  to  go  to  the  standing  committee 
on  administration  of  justice  for  a  number  of 
refinements  which  I  would  like  to  introduce 
at  that  time.  But  it  just  goes  to  show,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  indicated,  that 


this  is  an  immensely  complex  bill.  It  just  goes 
to  show  how  we  can  continue  to  identify 
problems  which  none  of  us  anticipated.  We 
went  through-what  was  it?-six  weeks  I 
suppose  of  debate  last  spring,  some  pretty 
clever  minds  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  that  we  anticipated  or  that  they 
antic  pated  would  occur.  But  none  of  us  an- 
ticipated some  of  the  problems  that  eventudlv 
arose  and  that  we  hope  to  remedy,  and  be- 
lieve will  remedy  by  this  amending  Act  and 
by  the  amendments,  the  refinements  that  I 
could  introduce  next  week. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  also  men- 
tioned the  case  put  to  us  so  articulately  yes- 
terday by  W.  O.  C.  Miller,  QC,  with  respect 
to  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act  and  the  con- 
strained share  principle.  It  strikes  me  that 
that  problem  which  he  identified,  and  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  which  would 
perhaps  be  dealt  with  better  under  the  Busi- 
ness Corporations  Act,  might  well  apply  also 
to  the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  just  as  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  has  suggested. 

I'll  take  a  look  at  that  and  determine  if 
that  is  the  case,  in  any  event,  as  I  mentioned 
at  the  committee  on  Tuesday.  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement),  to  outline  this  matter  to  him  and 
see  whether  it's  appropriate  that  some  step 
might  be  taken  under  his  legislation  or  whe- 
ther it  would  be  appropriate  at  some  time  in 
the  future  to  incorporate  some  sort  of  provi- 
sion either  into  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act 
and  the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act  if  appro- 
priate, or  whether  it  would  be  better  under 
his  legislation. 

Arnold  Englander's  paper  is  an  interesting 
one.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  get  to 
the  Canadian  Tax  Foundation  conference 
when  that  paper  was  delivered.  I  didn't  hear 
his  part  of  it  in  any  event,  in  full,  where  he 
outlined  the  problems  which  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  recited  in  part  from  the  printed 
form  of  that  paper.  But  we  are  certainly 
going  to  be  looking  at  that  and  determining 
whether  there  is  some  way  in  which  that  sort 
of  problem— the  building  used  for  30  or  40 
years,  where  over  that  period  of  time  it  has 
depreciated  and  no  longer  represents  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate— can  be 
overcome.  That  is  certainly  a  problem.  I 
would  point  out  that  there  is  discretion  in 
the  legislation  to  amend,  waive  or  vary  the 
amount  of  tax  that  might  be  provided,  and 
I  would  expect  that  whether  we  do  that  by 
general  regulation  or  by  special  regulation 
we  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  sort 
of  problem. 
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One  will  recall  that  during  the  original 
debate  on  Bill  25  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  (Mr.  Burr)  drew  to  my  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  renovations  and  the  case 
where  it  might  be  unduly  expensive  to  incor- 
porate 20  per  cent  of  renovation  costs  in 
such  a  project  in  order  to  escape  the  land 
speculation  tax.  Well,  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  amending  Bill  125  will  provide  auth- 
ority to  set  up  a  form  of  regulation  which 
will  allow  a  tapering  effect,  perhaps  on  the 
basic  notch  principle  of  say  a  range  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  of  improvement.  At  20 
per  cent  there  would  be  no  tax  payable.  At 
10  per  cent  the  full  extent  of  any  land 
speculation  tax  would  be  payable  and  within 
that  range  between  10  and  20  per  cent  there 
would  be  an  abatement  of  that  tax. 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in  mind 
for  the  renovation  provisions.  With  respect 
to  the  40  per  cent  provision,  we  might  very 
well  have  a  regulation  on  a  similar  principle 
running  between  20  per  cent  and  40  per 
cent  with  a  scaling  up  from,  say,  full  at  20 
per  cent  to  zero  at  40  per  cent  and,  in  that 
event,  overcome  this  sort  of  problem  which 
Mr.  Englander  has  identified. 

These  will  have  to  be  things  we  would 
work  out.  It  may  well  be  that  that  schedule 
isn't  as  equally  applicable  in  Sandwich-River- 
side as  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  or  perhaps 
more  accurately  the  converse  of  that,  that  it 
may  be  completely  applicable  and  appropri- 
ate in  Sandwich-Riverside  but  not  necessarily 
to  the  same  extent  appropriate  in  a  burgeon- 
ing municipalitv  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We 
have  to  look  at  some  of  these  things,  too, 
and  over  the  months  ahead  we  will  be  able 
to  direct  our  attention  to  them  with  the 
authority  provided  by  Bill  125. 

I  will  just  conclude  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  concurring  with  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  that  this  kind  of  legislation  seems 
unduly  complex.  It  is  terribly  complex.  It's 
a  shame,  in  a  sense,  that  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort  has  to  deal  with  an  area  of 
the  business  community  that  isn't  ordinarily 
involved  in  taxing  legislation.  Yet  I  suppose 
it's  a  fact  of  life  that  this  approach  to  resolv- 
ing a  sociological  programme— and  dealing 
with  monev  of  course— carries  with  it  all  the 
complexities  of  anv  other  taxing  statute  whe- 
ther it  be  a  corporation,  income  tax  or  per- 
sonal income  tax  statute. 

I  hav^  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
I  would  dearly  love  to  have  this  legislation 
much  simplified  but  I  really  don't  see  any 
way  to  simplify  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
creating  loopholes  so  wide  you   could  drive 


four  Mack  trucks  abreast  through  them.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  oversimplify  in  the 
interests  of  simplification  and  understanding 
because  that  will  only  create  more  problems. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  issue  interpre- 
tative bulletins  in  any  areas  where  practi- 
tioners in  the  field,  be  they  accountants,  be 
they  actuaries,  be  they  lawyers  or  whatever, 
come  to  us  and  say:  "Look,  maybe  the  sec- 
tion says  that  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  it  to 
me  in  simpler  terms." 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  get  out  interpre- 
tative bulletins  to  clarify  these  various  areas. 
As  the  professions  become  more  experienced 
and  more  accustomed  to  working  within  this 
legislation  and  to  understanding  its  prin- 
ciples, I  think  we  will  have  fewer  and  fewer 
problems.  Indeed,  the  various  things  that 
have  come  about  over  the  last  few  months 
to  ease  the  procedure,  I  think  are  working 
toward  this  at  this  very  time.  I  am  looking 
forward  when  the  bill  goes  to  standing 
committee  to  hearing  again  from  the  public- 
sector  with  any  thoughts  they  may  have  on 
the  amendments,  because  I  know  that  they 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  even  more  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  does  the  minister  say 
about  investment  property  and  what  I  had  to 
say  about  that?  It's  a  question  of  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  we  have  tackled  the  investment  property 
problem  in  a  sensible  sort  of  way.  If  you 
look  at  the  fanning  community,  I  think 
everyone  agrees  with  the  fact  that  if  a  farm 
has  been  held  for  10  years,  whether  that  10- 
year  period  begins  at  April  9  or  whenever 
it's  acquired  after  April  9  or  whether  it  lias 
been  held  for  five  or,  say  10  years  prior  to 
today,  that  really  indicates  that  the  person 
holding  it  is  not  holding  it  for  the  pur; 
of  speculation.  The  member  for  Kit cb 
touched  on  this  point  and  I  think  it's  appro- 
priate. If  we  accept  that  principle  in  the 
farming  community,  it  seems  to  me  it's 
as  valid  a  principle  to  be  applied  in  th«i 
investment  community.  I  suppose  it's  possible 
to  argue  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  dating  it  back  is  the 
thing  that  irritates  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Dating  it  back  is  exactly 
the  point.  If  we  date  it  back  for  the  fanning 
community  we  say:  "All  right,  you  have  held 
the  property  for  10  \ears.  You  have  held  it 
in  your  family  for  15  or  20  years.  We  then 
arc  prepared  to  say  for  the  purpose  of  del 
mining  the   amount  of  tax  payable   we   will 
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take  a  look  at  the  length  of  time  you  have 
held  it,  whether  .it  goes  back  before  April  9 
or  not." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  if  you  want  to  keep  it  in 
farming— 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  The  same  principle  is  just 
as  appropriate  in  the  investment  community 
and  that  .is  the  reason  for  extending  it  into 
the  investment  community. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  not  only  a  breach  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  must  say  that  I  felt  that 
the  people  in  the  investment  community  who 
held  for  a  three-year  period  without  any 
abatement  had  a  valid  point  when  they 
argued  that  we  were  unduly  penalizing  them 
and  not  allowing  them  any  kind  of  abate- 
ment, where  in  any  other  part  of,  say,  the 
farming  community,  land  was  kept  in  farm- 
ing, there  was  no  similar  three-year  holding 
period.  That  did  seem  to  work  an  injustice. 
And  potentially,  if  it  works  an  injustice  and 
tends  to  inhibit  the  market  in  rental  accom- 
modation, that  inherently  and  inevitably 
would  work  an  increase  in  rentals  and  no- 
body would  want  to  see  that  either. 

So  it  was  for  these  various  reasons  that  I 
felt,  and  my  colleagues  agreed,  that  we 
should  treat  the  investment  community  as 
closely  as  that,  at  any  rate,  to  the  way  in 
which  we  have  treated  the  farming  com- 
munity in  endeavouring  to  identify  who  is  the 
speculator  and  who  is  not. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  the  minister  is 
referring  it  to  the  standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Justice. 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  the  second  episode  in  a 
continuing  saga.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
more  today  about  a  few  other  matters  that 
are  of  concern  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
policies  in  general.    I  suppose  they're  related 


in  some  obscure  way  to  the  budgetary  poli- 
cies of  the  government,  since  most  everything 
is. 

I  suppose  by  way  of  an  explanation,  I  had 
intended  to  speak  about  an  entirely  different 
matter,  but  I  haven't  really  had  the  time  to 
prepare  it,  so  I  plan  to  do  that  sometime  next 
week  as  I  continue  this  discussion  with  you, 
sir,  about  the  budgetary  policies  of  the 
government. 

I  want  to  deal  with  two  or  three  matters 
that  are  of  purely  local  interest,  since  I  think 
that  they  probably  should  be  dealt  with  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  discussion  about  them 
in  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps  out  of  what 
I  might  say  the  ministries  responsible  might 
find  ways  to  resolve  some  difficulties  that 
some  people  in  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
region  are  finding  to  be  of  concern  to  them. 

You  will  recall  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  number  of  years  ago  I  spoke  about  the  area 
known  as  Cootes  Paradise  in  the  Hamilton 
area.  It's  a  conservation  area  basically,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city.  It  provides,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  entrances  to  any 
municipality  that  I've  visited,  and  I've  visited 
quite  a  few.  The  trip  into  Hamilton  on 
Highway  403,  when  it  comes  to  the  marsh 
area,  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  trip  and 
provides  for  a  great  many  people  long  hours 
of  quiet  enjoyment  away  from  the  hustle  and 
the  bustle  of  everyday  life.  I've  been  con- 
cerned for  some  considerable  time  about  the 
lack  of  concern  that's  been  shown  both  prov- 
incially  and,  I  think  to  some  extent,  muni- 
cipally until  very  lately,  about  the  future  of 
that  particular  area. 

The  Hamilton  region  is  very  fortunate. 
Because  of  the  geography  of  the  area  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  a  number  of  very  worthwhile, 
almost  back-to-nature  type  areas,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  I  always  felt  that  it  was  an 
area  that  should  be  a  priority  preservation 
matter,  that  the  government  should  be  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  future  of  it,  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  environment  and 
the  water  in  that  area,  and  that  we  should 
do  almost  anything  that's  within  our  power 
to  ensure  that  it's  never  destroyed,  that  it's 
kept  for  future  generations. 

'It's  the  kind  of  place  where,  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  you  can  take  your  kids,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  can  wander,  they  can  fish, 
they  can  play  a  little  ball,  they  can  hike 
some  if  they  want,  and  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  them  very  much.  It  is  a  pleasant 
kind  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  to  raise 
young  children.  We  take  full  advantage  of 
it  as  a  family.  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  anything 
happen  to   it  that  might  deprive,   not  only 
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them— because  they  grow  up  and  move  on— 
but  future  generations,  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  and  to  make  full  use  of  it. 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  we  should  estab- 
lish in  our  overall  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  area  the  priority  that  that  particular 
marsh  area— that  open  water  area,  and  all  of 
the  ground  surrounding  it— should  be  pre- 
served. I  was  a  bit  distressed  to  read  recently 
of  the  intentions  of  one  of  the  local  munici- 
palities to  continue  to  pour  a  larger  degree 
of  effluent— albeit  considerably  improved  over 
what  they  are  now  pouring  into  the  area— 
into  that  particular  section  of  the  bay  area. 

I  understand  the  need  to  develop  new  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  and  I  understand  the 
desire  of  Dundas  to  grow,  to  provide  its  citi- 
zens with  the  kind  of  sewage  treatment  and 
sewage  facilities  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  it  to  be  up  to  standard,  if  nothing  else, 
to  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for 
the  people  who  choose  to  live  there.  I  am 
not  quarrelling  with  them  for  having  decided 
that  it  would  be  in  their  best  interests  to 
further  enlarge  the  sewage  treatment  plant. 
I  am  concerned,  though,  that  the  effluent 
from  the  enlarged  sewage  treatment  plant 
will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Cootes  Para- 
dise area.  Albeit  that  it  will  be  cleaner  than 
the  stuff  that  is  currently  going  in,  there  will 
be  so  much  more  of  it.  In  fact,  over  the 
course  of  a  number  of  years  the  amount  of 
effluent  and  the  damage  that  would  be  done 
by  the  effluent  would  no  doubt  at  least  mea- 
sure up  to  the  damage  that  is  being  done  by 
the  effluent  presently  going  into  it. 

There  are  alternatives.  They  are  not  cheap. 
In  fact,  they  are  costly.  But  the  fact  that  they 
are  costly  is  only  one  consideration.  It  is  a 
consideration— albe't  important  to  people  pay- 
ing taxes— that  we  have  got  to  weigh  up  very 
carefullv.  It  is  the  kind  of  cost  that  you  have 
to  weigh  up  over  and  agamst  the  long-term 
value  of  maintaining  or  developing  a  clean 
area  for  recreation  purposes. 

As  municipalities  grow— as  Hamilton  grows 
in  the  future;  as  Dundas  grows  in  the  future; 
as  Ancaster  continues  to  grow:  as  the  entire 
regional  municipality  grows,  Burlington  in- 
cluded—there is  no  question  at  all  that  there 
will  be  considerable  additional  pressure  added 
to  the  need  for  recreational  facilities.  The 
Cootes  Parad'se  area,  together  with  many  of 
the  other  areas,  is  going  to  be  used  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  they  have  been  used  in 
the  past.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  pressure  put  on  the  very  valuable  and 
unique  areas  which  are  suitable  for  passive 
recreational  purposes. 


It  is  fine  to  talk  about  building  ball  dia- 
monds at  corners  or  making  sure  the  ehildren 
have  access  to  playing  fields,  and  we  have  to 
do  that.  But  for  the  majority  of  people  who 
will  be  moving  into  the  area,  who  will  be 
growing  up  in  the  area  between  now  and  10 
or  15,  or  perhaps  25  years  from  now,  passive 
recreation  within  easy  access  will  be  some- 
thing that  will  become  more  and  more  of  a 
requirement.  If  we  are  not  extremely  careful 
today;  if  we  are  not  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  rigid  about  ensuring  the  preservation  of 
the  areas  which  have  the  greatest  potential, 
then  in  25  or  20  years  we  will  look  back  and, 
much  to  our  chagrin,  say  that  there  were 
errors  made  by  governments  of  the  1970s 
which  have  deprived  citizens  of  the  1990s 
of  the  access  that  they  require. 

This  isn't  a  question  of  whether  we  need 
it  for  development.  We  don't.  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can,  in  fact,  provide  alter- 
natives, because  we  can't.  It's  a  question  now 
of  whether  we're  prepared  to  pay  Hie  cost 
and  I  thmk  we  have  to.  That's  the  concht- 
sion  the  government  has  to  come  to.  Just  as 
w\  're  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  to  clean  up 
other  areas  and  just  as  we're  prepared  to  pa\ 
add;tional  costs  to  transport  people,  we  1; 
to  be  prepared  to  pay  the  additional  cost  to 
ensure  that  passive  recreational  areas  are 
maintained,  generally  speaking,  in  their  tra- 
ditional form  in  order  to  ensure  that  over  tbt 
course  of  time  as  generations  evolve  they  will 
have  access  to  them. 

It's  frankly  unique.  It's  as  unique,  in  fait, 
as  the  Red  Hill  Creek  area  is  in  the  oast  end 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton.  We're  very,  very  for- 
tunate in  having  it.  But  the  good  fortune 
which  we  have  will  only  be  with  us  for  .is 
long  as  we're  prepared  to  take  strong  mea- 
sures to  preserve  it. 

What  Fm  really  saying  to  the  government 
is  this.  It  is  far  too  valuable  a  resource,  frr 
too  valuable  in  potential.  It's  need,  though 
great  today,  will  be  considerably  greater  as 
years  go  by.  If  we  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
over  the  course  of  a  number  of  years  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  then  let's  pay  a  little  more. 
Let's  provide  the  pipeline,  if  that  has  to  be 
provided,  to  take  the  effluent  that  presently 
goes  in  and  the  effluent  which  will,  no  doubt. 
be  dumped  into  the  area  in  the  next  10  or 
15  years.  Let's  take  it  away  from  there  alto- 
gether. Let's  guarantee  the  preservation  of 
this  area  so  that  in  the  future  mv  children 
and  their  children  and  yours,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
thev  want  to  visit  the  area— grandchildren  or 
whatever— will  be  able  to  come  there,  a  very- 
short  distance  from  where  they  live  and  visit 
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and  walk  and  enjoy  some  of  the  finer  things 
of  passive  recreation. 

While  I'm  talking  about  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  another  area  too,  because  I  think 
it's  also  vitally  important.  It's  very  easy  when 
one  is  looking  for  places  to  run  highways  to 
look  to  all  the  open  space,  but  for  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  Hamilton  area  would 
appreciate,  I'm  sure,  that  in  the  east  end  of 
the  city  we  have  what  is  perhaps  unique  in 
major  municipalities.  We  have,  again,  an 
almost  wilderness  type  of  area  that  is  used 
for  hiking,  for  nature  walking,  for  children 
learning  about  nature  itself  and  for  recrea- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  of  the  organized 
but  of  the  unorganized  type.  Discussion  is 
currently  going  on  about  the  possibility  or 
the  likelihood— maybe  even  the  advisability— 
of  running  a  major  highway  through  the 
heart  of  it. 

The  area  from  St.  Catharines  to  Toronto, 
from  Hamilton  to  Nanticoke,  will  over  the 
course  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
double,  triple  and  quadruple  perhaps  in  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  going  to  live 
there.  The  pressure  on  open  land  and  the 
pressure  on  suitable  recreational  land  will  be- 
come immense.    It  will  be  almost  unbearable. 

There  will  be  tremendous  pressure  put  on 
bv  developers.  There  will  be  tremendous 
pressure  which  will  evolve  naturally  because 
of  the  growth  of  the  area  itself.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  the  areas  which  should 
be  preserved.  It  mav  well  be  for  pure  eco- 
nomic purposes,  both  in  terms  of  industrial 
economics  and  in  terms  of  provincial  eco- 
nomics and  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
development  of  roads,  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  run  a  highway  down  through 
this  natural  ravine.  But  you've  got  to  stop 
and  ask  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
no  l-  in  the  interests  of  the  guaranteeing  of 
adequate  recreational  facilities,  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  thincrs  which  are  worth  preserv- 
ing, it  miVht  not  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  go  a  little  further  and  to  try  to  avoid 
damaging,  and  perhaps  destroying  for  all 
time  an  area  that  is  a  natural  beautv  and  an 
area  which  can  be,  in  addition  to  the  one  I 
have  mentioned  before,  a  great  source  of 
eniovment  and  relaxation  for  oeople  upon 
whom  tremendous  pressures  will  be  exerted 
iust  simply  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families  a  reasonable  level  of  existence. 

It  can  be  a  place  they  can  go  to  where 
thev  can  walk;  a  place  they  can  go  to  within 
a  five-minute  drive  of  their  home;  a  place 
they  can  go  to  where  they  can  get  away  from 
the  noise  of  transportation,  away  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  away  from  the  tremen- 


dous impact  on  humanity  of  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  are  being  exerted  day 
by  day  as  a  result  of  things  like  inflation  and 
job  types  and  the  way  in  which  industry 
works. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  should  look  seri- 
ously at  providing  an  alternative  to  using 
what  may  well  be,  in  the  first  instance  and 
in  the  first  glance,  the  most  satisfactory,  most 
sensible,  shortest  and  cheapest  way.  Quite 
often  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest  way  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  expensive. 

I'm  appealing  to  the  government,  I  sup- 
pose, not  to  play  games.  I  understand  that 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  been  in  Hamilton. 
He  has  spoken  to  the  local  region;  he  has 
talked  to  them  quite  seriouslv  about  the  need 
to  have  such  an  access  route  from  his  Nan- 
ticoke-to-Hamilton-corridor  study  area  down 
into  the  industrial  sector  of  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  short-sighted  to  recommend  the 
destruction  of  that  ravine;  it  is  short-sighted 
to  think  that  we  need  have  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  as  the  only  way  to 
moving  vehicles  and  materials. 

Let  me  give  you  some  alternative  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  it  if  I  can,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  what  we  need  in  Hamilton,  by 
wav  of  transportation,  is  a  loop  running 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  city,  connec- 
ting up  to  Highway  403  on  the  west,  con- 
necting up  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  on 
the  east,  with  an  entirely  new  access  route 
to  be  developed.  It  should  perhaps  be  a 
sub-grade  route  in  order  to  remove  or  to 
diminish  the  destructive  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment, but  *t  shouldn't  use  existing 
highways  or  rights  of  way.  The  reason  ft 
shouldn't  is  because  the  tendency  then  be- 
comes to  purchase  homes  to  widen  highways, 
and,  in  the  main,  most  of  the  existing  roads 
and  highways  are  built  up  to  a  great  extent. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  property  which  has 
been  developed  is  obviously  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  acquiring  property 
which  at  this  point  is  still  in  its  raw  state. 

I  am  urging  the  government  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  study  which  will  locate  a 
suitable  area  of  open  land  where  a  new  high- 
way, controlled-access  in  nature,  will  link  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  to  Highway  403,  pro- 
vide a  route  around  the  city  for  those  who 
don't  wish  to  go  through  the  city,  and  there- 
by relieve  the  congestion  within  the  citv 
itself.  It  would  provide  within  reasonably 
easy  access,  though  perhaps  a  drive  of  a  little 
distance,  a  route  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial traffic  which  must  go  from  the  down- 
town eastern  industrial  sector  out  on  to  the 
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mountain  in  order  to  gain  a  direct  route  to 
the  Nanticoke  development  that  is  taking 
place. 

I  think  if  that  were  looked  at,  we  would 
find  that  the  cost  of  doing  that  likely 
wouldn't  exceed  the  cost  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty on  existing  highways.  While  the  dis- 
tance may  be  a  little  further  in  miles,  the 
speed  at  which  the  traffic  could  travel  would 
be  considerably  greater  and  therefore  people 
would  be  able  to  make  the  trip  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  It  would  relieve  a  great  deal 
of  the  congestion  which  currently  exists  and 
which  will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow,  both 
within  the  Hamilton  core  itself  and  also  with- 
in many  of  the  areas  that  immediately  sur- 
round the  city  of  Hamilton.  If  that  were 
done,  if  that  proposal  were  to  be  accepted— 
and  I  will  go  into  the  details  of  it  at  some 
other  point— I  can  pinpoint  areas  worth  look- 
ing at— then  the  whole  Nanticoke  to  Hamilton 
transportation  utility  corridor  could  easily  be 
located. 

I  want  to  say,  as  a  warning,  that  of  the 
four  pronosals  that  have  been  put  before  us 
in  Hamilton,  of  the  four  proposals  put  be- 
fore us  by  the  study  group  under  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  there 
is  not  one  that  would  fit  the  bill;  not  at  the 
Hamilton  end.  It  may  well  be  that  at  the 
Nanticoke  end  and  all  the  way  through 
Ilaldimand  county  or  Haldimand  region  it  is 
satisfactory.  But  once  we  enter  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  region,  the  proposals  don't  take 
into  account  a  number  of  factors. 

The  western  proposal  suggests  that  it  would 
tie  in  with  Highway  403.  There  are  two  major 
flaws  in  that  proposal;  one  is  that  it  is  not 
suitable  for  utility  purposes.  The  utilitv  pipe- 
lines, hydro  lines.  Bell  telephone  lines, 
couldn't  possibly  follow  Highway  403.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  no  ready  access,  nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  way  of  develop- 
ing a  ready  access,  from  Highway  403  to  the 
easterly  industrial  area. 

It  would  require  one  of  three  things.  It 
would  require  either  that  the  transportation, 
the  commercial  and  industrial  transports, 
would  have  to  go  across  the  Hamilton  Skvwa\ 
bridge,  or  Burlington  Skyway  if  you  prefer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  at  the  east  end  of  the 
city.  Anyone  who  travels  that  route  knows 
full  weli  that  that  bridge  is  already  taxed 
almost  to  capacity  and  additional  traffic  on  it 
would  be  impossible  to  countenance.  It  would 
require,  as  an  alternative,  that  the  traffic 
travel  down  Main  St.  or  Burlington  St.  or 
Barton  St.  within  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
anyone  who  travels  in  Hamilton  knows  that 
those  roads  are  no  longer  suitable  to  carry 


additional  traffic,  particularly  during  the 
rush-hour  periods,  which  seem  in  these  davs 
to  be  becoming  rather  extended.  Or  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  an  entirely  new  road 
linking  Highway  403  with  the  east-end  in- 
dustrial complexes;  the  Steel  Co.,  Dofasco  and 
all  of  the  others  that  are  there. 

So  I  think  it  is  evident  to  anyone  who  looks 
at  it  that  that  route  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
next  route  travelling  east  from  Highway  403, 
it  is  suggested,  might  tie  in  either  with 
James  St.,  Highway  6  or  with  Wentworth 
St.  I  hasten  to  tell  the  members  that  neither 
Wentworth  St.  nor  James  St.  could  handle 
the  traffic.  There  is  no  reasonable,  sensible, 
economic  way  of  providing  a  sufficient  width 
of  highway  to  carry  the  traffic.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  would  still  require  that  the  downtown 
core  be  inundated  with  transportation,  quite 
unnecessarily,  and  I  suspect  and  suggest  that 
that  route  is  not  suitable. 

The  next  route  that  was  suggested  travels 
down  to  the  Red  Hill  Creek  area  that  I  was 
speaking  about,  the  ravine  area,  and  relies  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  development  of  a  high- 
way through  the  ravine.  For  reasons  that  I 
have  just  mentioned,  I  think  that  that  really 
would  be  foolhardy.  It  would  be  destructive 
in  the  long  term,  costly— though  not  as  costly 
as  others— in  the  short  term,  but  over  the  long 
period  of  time,  looking  ahead  through  one  or 
more  generations,  would  be  regretted  by  any 
who  made  the  decision. 

The  final  route  that  they  have  suggested  is 
to  utilize  the  existing  Highway  20.  Now,  I 
don't  know  if  you  nave  ever  travelled  on 
Highway  20,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  and  I  make  the  statement  cate- 
gorically, that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
consider  taking  the  volume  of  traffic  that  the\ 
predict  down  the  existing  Highway  20.  The 
intersection  of  Highway  20  and  King  St.  is 
the  most  dangerous  intersection  in  this  part 
of  Ontario.  Members  will  recall  the  mil. 
Traffic  coming  down  that  hill  has  to  go 
through  the  busiest  intersection  in  the  area 
We  have  had  numerous  accidents  there,  sonic 
of  them  costing  lives  and  all  of  them  costing 
considerably  in  property  losses.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  that  particular  proposal  be  dis- 
carded now  so  that  we  can  talk  about  sensible 
things. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  we  sit  with  the  city 
of  Hamilton  and  the  region  and  that  we 
attempt  to  iron  out  what  was  once  a  vers 
sensible  proposal,  that  of  developing  some- 
thing called  the  Limeridge  Rd,  No.  53  free- 
way, which  would  be  developed  laterally  east 
and  west  across  the  city  of  Hamilton,  some- 
what south  of  Limeridge  Rd.  We  should  dis- 
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cuss  whether  that  is  a  sensible  proposal,  given 
the  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  city 
in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  whether  it 
might  not  make  more  sense  to  sit  down  with 
Ontario  Hydro  to  discuss  with  them  the 
possibility  of  expanding  their  rights  of  way, 
which  are  considerably  south  of  the  c'ty  at 
that  point,  and  developing  an  east-west  corri- 
dor for  transportation  and  utilities.  It  would 
be  more  easily  developed,  it  would  be  less 
disruptive,  it  would  provide  a  much  better 
access  all  the  way  around.  To  take  it  beyond 
that,  it  could  extend  past  the  Home  Owner- 
ship Made  Easy  programme  on  Saltfleet 
Mountain  so  that  the  whole  development, 
which  will  house  some  80,000  people  over 
the  course  of  10  years,  would  then  be  served 
by  that  corridor  route  running  around  the  out- 
side for  access  to  the  lower  mountain  and  to 
west  of  Hamilton.  It  would  also  tie  in  with 
all  of  the  existing  routes  that  run  down  the 
mountain  and  would  not  be,  in  my  opinion, 
as  disruptive  as  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  continue  talk- 
ing, but  I  know  that  you  are  eager  to  have  an 
adjournment  at  this  point,  so  I  would  move 
tho  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  so  we 
have  the  numbers  on  the  record  I  would  like 
to  say  that  beginning  Monday  we  will  deal 
with  the  following  items  of  business.  I'll  just 
give  the  item  and  the  bill  number:  Item  14, 
Bill  162;  item  18,  Bill  166;  item  19,  Bill  167; 


item  15,  Bill  163;  item  17,  Bill  165;  item  20, 
Biil  168;  item  21,  Bill  169;  item  22,  Bill  170; 
item  16,  Bill  164;  and  item  13,  Bill  161. 
Somewhere  in  the  early  days  of  the  week  we 
will  call  .item  3,  Bill  143,  which  we  will  be 
dealing  with  in  committee;  and  I  suggest  we 
will  probably  start  with  bills  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr). 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
minister  before  he  moves  the  adjournment 
motion,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  give  us 
some  idea  on  Monday  morning,  or  on  Mon- 
day before  the  House  sits,  of  the  order  in 
which  the  bills  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
might  be  dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  that  will  be  so; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  point  because 
some  of  the  ministers  are  not  available  to 
me.  Probably,  as  I  suggested,  they  won't  be 
in  the  exact  order  I  have  called  them  be- 
cause, as  the  member  knows,  there  is  a  con- 
ference of  finance  ministers  in  Ottawa  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  there  will  be  other 
people  there  with  the  Treasurer;  and  the 
cabinet  will  be  visiting  Ottawa  on  Wednes- 
day. But  I  think  I  would  be  able  to  do  that 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  final  point  then.  If  he 
could  tell  us  which  ministers  definitely 
wouldn't  be  available  then  perhaps  we  could 
be  ready  for  the  ones  that  we  think  could 
be.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

HEARINGS  ON  NATURAL  GAS 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Energy 
Board  announced,  I  think  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  that  it  would  be  holding  hearings 
on  natural  gas  supply,  demand  and  deliver- 
ability,  and  received  submissions  up  to  Sept. 
1.  Those  hearings  began  last  month  in  Cal- 
gary, moved  to  Winnipeg,  and  they  have 
been  in  Toronto  last  week  and  this  week. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  appearing  today 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  table  the  remarks 
which  I  made  at  the  appropriate  place  this 
morning  at  the  hearings. 

CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  to  report  a  further,  and  in  my  view, 
totally  unnecessary  delay  in  the  very  critical 
negotiations  for  employees  in  the  operational 
services  category. 

Based  on  the  press  reports  which  came  out 
of  the  weekend  meeting  of  the  CSAO,  the 
government  expected,  and  I'm  sure  all  the 
people  who  read  those  reports  expected,  that 
the  CSAO  was  finally  going  to  start  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  that  we  would,  at  the 
very  least,  have  had  some  concrete  response 
to  our  offer  of  settlement. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  response  of 
the  CSAO  at  the  bargaining  table  this  morn- 
ing was  to  advise  our  negotiators  that  they 
would  not  have  their  response  ready  until 
Friday,  Dec.  13.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  find  ourselves  only  two  weeks  away 
from  the  CSAO's  illegal  strike  deadline  be- 
fore the  CSAO  even  moves  off  its  original 
demand  of  61.5  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  members  opposite,  who  pro- 
fess to  know  something  about  collective  bar- 
gaining, have  accused  the  government  of  pro- 
moting confrontation  by  its  bargaining  tactics. 
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Well,  if  they  need  any  more  convincing  after 
this  most  recent  tactic  of  the  CSAO— and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  sure  some  of  them  will,  even 
now— perhaps  a  review  of  the  important  dates 
in  these  negotiations  will  help  them  to  decide 
who  is  looking  for  a  confrontation  and  who 
is  bargaining  in  bad  faith. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 
What  is  being  achieved  through  this? 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
minister  .is  a  provocateur. 


The 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Let  the  hon.  member 
wait  until  I'm  finished  and  then  he  can  make 
up  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
minister  knows  he  is  going  to  get  a  good 
counter-offer  on  Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  On  Monday,  Sept.  23, 
1974,  the  headline  in  the  Toronto  Star  an- 
nounced that  the  CSAO  would  be  demand- 
ing a  61.5  per  cent  pay  increase  for  the 
operational  services  category.  Complete  de- 
tails of  their  demands  were  in  the  accom- 
panying article. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  27,  the  CSAO's  demands 
arrived  by  registered  mail  in  the  office  of  the 
director  of  staff  relations- 


Mr.  J.   E.   Stokes   (Thunder  Bay):   I 
think  the  minister  wants  a  settlement. 


don't 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  he  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  other  words,  the 
government  received  the  official  demands  of 
the  CSAO  four  days  after  we  read  about 
them  in  the  press. 

On  Oct.  10,  the  parties  met  to  explore  and 
clarify  the  CSAO's  demands  with  respect  to 
changes  in  the  classification  structure. 

On  Oct.  23,  the  government  tabled  its 
opening  offer  for  the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
agreement,  with  increases  ranging  from  10 
per  cent  to  16  per  cent.  The  offer  for  the 
second  year  was  not  tabled  at  that  time. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  7  and 
8,  but  there  was  no  movement  by  the  CSAO 
off  their  61.5  per  cent  position.  Instead,  they 
advised  the  government's  negotiators  that  they 
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had  decided  to  conduct  a  vote  among  the 
membership  on  the  government's  opening 
offer. 

During  the  course  of  these  discussions  the 
government's  negotiators  rounded  out  the  gov- 
ernment's offer  by  proposing  a  change  in  the 
classification  structure  and  adding  a  second- 
year  increase  of  eight  per  cent. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  -but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  they  started  to  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities as  elected  members  of  this  Legislature 
and  to  use  their  influence  on  the  party  that  is 
looking  for  a  confrontation,  instead  of  seeking 
some  short  term  political  advantage- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  This 
other  example  of  the  minister's  incompete 


Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  minister  doing  this?  Mr    SpeakeR  Qrder>  p,ease 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Because  the  hon. 
member  keeps  arguing  that  he  is  not  being 
informed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  he  talking  about? 
We're  over-informed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  CSAO  had  to  wait  two  weeks 
to  tell  the  government  they  were  going  to  the 
membership  with  the  opening  offer. 

The  vote,  of  course,  resulted  .in  a  further 
two-week  delay  in  the  negotiations. 

The  CSAO  were  not  ready  to  meet  again 
until  Dec.  2  and  3,  and  even  then  they  were 
not  prepared  to  modify  their  61.5  per  cent 
demand.  Instead,  they  repeatedly  asked  the 
government  to  table  an  offer  that  they  could 
recommend  to  their  membership. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  minister  doing  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  view  of  the  repeated 
refusal  to  bargain,  the  government's  negotia- 
tors had  no  alternative  but  to  table  their  full 
mandate  in  an  effort  to  reach  agreement.  This 
was  done  on  Dec.  3. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CSAO 
had  our  opening  offer  on  wages  as  early  as 
Oct.  23,  our  complete  opening  offer  on  Nov. 
8,  and  a  full  month  later  they  have  not  seen 
fit  to  modify  their  opening  demand  of  61.5 
per  cent. 

It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  understand,  that  the  strategy  of  the 
CSAO  has  been  to  use  any  device  or  excuse 
to  delay  the  negotiations,  in  order  to  bring  the 
province  closer  to  their  illegal  strike  deadline. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Boy,  is  he  ever  a  babe  in  the 
woods! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  some  members  opposite  to  ignore  the  stall- 
ing tactics  of  the  CSAO— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  government  this  desper- 
ate for  an  election  issue?  Is  this  the  nadir  of 
the  Tory  party? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —by  improperly  criticiz- 
ing the  bargaining  posture  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  tlie 
Premier  has  joined  us  and  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board,  can  he  indi- 
cate what  the  policy  of  the  government  would 
be  that  would  lead  to  a  statement  such  as  the 
one  we  have  just  heard,  being  made  on  be- 
half of  the  government  at  this  time?  What 
can  possibly  be  achieved,  particularly  when 
we  read  the  responses  from  the  CSAO  bar- 
gaining people  and  see  that  their  views  for 
careful  consideration  of  the  government's  al- 
ternative seem  to  be  very  thoughtful  and  ne* 
ful  indeed? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  I  think  that 
question  should  be  properly  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  answer  it,  and  I  tell  you,  as  I 
tell  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  we  are 
absolutely  sincere  in  our  desire  to  maintain 
the  services  for  the  people  of  this  province 
through  the  civil  service,  for  whom  we  have 
a  very  high  regard. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  included  in  the 
question  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
want  him  to  know  that  despite  what  he  has 
read  in  the  press,  and  I  have  read,  too,  that 
has  not  transpired  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  to  the 
Premier,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  it  not  surely  be  better  to  await  the 
decision— or  the  counter  offer,  if  such  it  is— 
than  to  make  a  statement  in  the  House  onee 
again  that  these  people  are  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith?  What  can  this  possibly  achi 
other  than  to  exacerbate  the  whole  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  that  supplementary  is 
directed   to  me,   the  statement   that   I  heard 
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does  not,  and  should  not,  make  the  situation 
more  difficult. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Some  of  the  people  opposite  have 
been  critical  of  the  government  and  the  way 
we  have  been  negotiating  but  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  do  it  in  good  faith.  The  oppo- 
sition have  been  making  statements  that  I 
think  are  totally  irresponsible. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  don't  think  the  Premier 
is  fit  to  carry  on.  He  is  on  his  way  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  see  that  the  nego- 
tiations move  ahead  and  move  ahead  with 
some  speed.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  meet- 
ing on  Friday  rather  than  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  government's  offer,  and  I  suggest, 
with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  to  clear  it  with  their 
leadership.  That  takes  some  time,  with  the 
government's  last-minute  offers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  be  reasonable  in  these  processes, 
but  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  make  an  observa- 
tion or  a  supplementary  question  like  he  did; 
it  is  another  thing  to  make  some  of  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made  outside  the  House,  as 
they  relate  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Like  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  come  on!  He  said  we 
are  dragging  our  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  achieved  bv  a 
statement  such  as  we  were  given  today?  What 
possibly  can  be  achieved  except  further 
acrimony? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have  a  supplementary— 
to  the  Premier,  I  guess.  Since  Jake  Norman, 
who  is  carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  civil 
service,  has  indicated  first  that  he  considers 
the  government's  second  offer  a  significant 
offer,  second,  that  he  wants  to  be  conciliatory 
and  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  third,  that 
there  will  be  a  counter  offer  this  Friday,  why 
is  it  necessary  for  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 


ment Board  to  continue  to  conduct  these  nego- 
tiations in  public?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  at 
this  point  to  work  it  out  with  them  at  the 
bargaining  table? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect,  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
is  not  conducting  the  negotiations  in  public. 
He  is  informing  the  hon.  members,  because 
we  have  been  asked,  and  there  have  been 
statements  made  as  to  the  government  drag- 
ging its  feet  and  not  being  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  is  afraid  it  is 
going  to  get  a  settlement— that's  what  it  is 
afraid  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  this  sets  out  in  a 
very  clear,  chronological  order  the  history  of 
events.  There  is  no  debate  in  this  statement 
that  has  ben  made  as  to  the  merits  or  other- 
wise- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Read  the  opening  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —of  the  offer.  That  has 
been  negotiated  and  would  be  negotiated  in 
private— or  whatever  terminology  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  use— in  the  traditional 
sense,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  can  have  a 
settlement  if  it  negotiates  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not, 
as  a  government,  negotiated  other  than  in 
good  faith  and  in  the  traditional  bargaining 
technique.  This  is  not  negotiation;  this  is  a 
statement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board.  How  much  labour  bargaining 
has  he  really  done  that  he  isn't  aware  of  the 
fact  that  tough  negotiations  almost  invariably 
drag  on  to  the  last  minute,  and  what  real 
purpose  did  he  serve  by  complaining  about 
another  possible  four-day  delay  other  than  to 
really  aggravate  an  already  difficult  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  questions  keep  com- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  floor  all  the 
time.  In  any  event,  I  will  stand  here  and  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  every  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  the  leadership  of  the  CSAO  to 
bargain  with  us  in  good  faith.  They  have  not 
seen  fit  to  budge  one  inch  from  their  original 
demand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  nonsense! 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  the  members  are  in  sup- 
port of  their  demands.  Why  don't  they  say 
so? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  minister 
means  to  say  the  government  is  not  bargain- 
ing in  public. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  say  that  61.5  per  cent 
is  absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  in  favour  of  fair 
negotiations,  and  the  government  has  never 
undertaken  them  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


DAY  NURSERIES  ACT  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  put  a  question 
to  ths  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  place  a  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  Has  he  received  a  report  from 
the  financial  officer  of  the  day  nurseries  branch 
on  the  current  and  projected  budget  for 
capital  and  operating  expenses  under  the  pro- 
posed daycare  regulations,  which  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  projections  of  the  new 
policy  enunciated  by  the  minister's  colleague 
some  months  ago  are  not  going  to  have  the 
improvement  on  the  budgetary  situation  that 
was  expected? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  member  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  confidential. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  this  is  a  report  from 
the  financial  officer  of  the  day  nurseries  branch 
on  the  current  and  projected  budget  for 
capital  and  operating  expenses.  Has  he  re- 
ceived such  a  report  recently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  There  are  periodic  re- 
ports made  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  Offhand,  we 
nave  so  far  approved  about  80  daycare  centres 
under  this  new  programme.  In  dollars,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  somewhere  around  maybe  $10 
million  or  $11  million. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary,  « 
the  minister  indicate,  then,  that  all  th«  re- 
ports that  have  come  to  him  from  the  day 
nurseries  branch  are  being  made  available  to 
the  daycare  advisorv  committee?  Ar )  th  \ 
kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  financial  rami- 
fications of  the  policy  as  it  now  is  and  as  it 
will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 

Speaker,  the  advisory  council  on  day  care  is 
being  kept  fully  informed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Except  for  the  basic  report 
that  the  policy  secretary  has  refused  to  make 
public.  Is  that  the  only  exception?  That  is. 
the  so-called  cabinet  document.  Is  that  the 
only  exception? 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  just  sit  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  think  that  has  been 
mentioned  several  times.  That  document  has 
been  referred  to  as  an  internal  document. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  to  mention  any  of  the 
other  undisclosed  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Is  it  right  to 
say  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch) 
is  in  yet  further  retreat,  because  not  only  will 
the  advisory  council  pronounce  on  the  original 
statement  but  the  report  will  be  made  public 
before  any  of  the  regulations  are  gazetted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  men- 
t'.oned  this  several  times.  Th2  advisor)-  council 
had  been  given  all  the  discretion  possible  to 
provide  us  with  the  best  regulations  possible. 
We  have  told  them  that  we  would  make  avail- 
able to  them  information,  research  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  advisory  council  is  very  happv 
with  the  co-operation  it  has  received  from  our 
ministry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  within  the  framework 
of  the  original  misconceived  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 


LICENSING  OF  LANDFILL  SITES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  put 
a   question  to  th  of  the  Environ- 

ment.   Is   he    a  war"    that   the   application    l>v 
Southwold  township  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mc( 
in  the  St.   Thomas  area  to  open  up  a  new 
dump  in  that  area  has  been  turned  down  on 
hearing  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board?  Can 
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he  explain  to  the  House  why  his  ministry 
gave  a  certificate  of  approval  to  the  original 
application  since  it  diet  not  fit  in  with  the 
terms  of  the  official  plan  and  has  now  been 
turned  down  by  the  Municipal  Board?  Can  he 
inform  us  as  to  whether  he  expects  a  cabinet 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  Municipal  Board, 
particularly  since  the  person  who  has  been 
Forwarding  this  programme,  Mr.  McCaig,  is 
the  campaign  manager  for  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  a  Mr. 
McCaig  personally. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister's  buddy  does. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  beg  the  member's 
pardon? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister's  colleague 
does. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position always  tries  to  tie  in  political  im- 
plications to  everything  and  it's  time  he 
realized  that  we're  not  given  just  kind  of 
political  matters  to  administer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  order.  The 
Minister  of  the  Environment  has  the  floor  to 
answer  a  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Does  the  member  want 
to  listen  to  the  answer  to  his  question  or  not? 
Or  does  he  want  to  make  political  hay  out 
of  a  situation?  Is  that  all  he  wants  to  do? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  did  he  get  the  cer- 
tificate of  approval? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Now,  could 
we  have  an  answer? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  not  a  very  nice  thing 
to  say.  That  doesn't  happen  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  a  debating  forum. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  like  to  answer 
this  question.  If  the  member  had  been  in  the 
House  last  week,  I  believe  I  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  to  take  any  application  for  a  sanitary 
landfill  site  anywhere  in  this  province.  It's 
our  job>  as  a  ministry  and  it's  my  job  as  the 
minister  to  make  sure  that  those  sites  are 
satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  landfill  point  of 
view,  to  make  sure  we  don't  have  any  leach- 
ate  problems   or  run-off  problems,   and  that 


these  sites  can  contain  the  garbage  for  a 
period  of  years  without  any  problems  to  the 
environment  or  to  the  subsoil.  That  is  our  job. 
We're  not  worrying  about  the  official  plans. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  an  appeal 
from  the  OMB  or  not.  My  job  is  to  make  sure 
of  any  site,  and  if  our  approvals  people  ap- 
proved of  a  site  then  I'm  convinced  that  that 
site  is  satisfactory  as  a  sanitary  landfill  site 
from  an  environmental  point  of  view. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  it 
was  turned  down  by  the  Municipal  Board  on 
the  specific  instance  that  it  was  going  to  be 
put  on  good  farmland  and  was  therefore 
directly  contrary  to  the  official  plan,  why 
wouldn't  that  be  of  some  concern  to  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment?  Isn't  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  concerned  that  good  farm- 
land not  be  torn  up  and  filled  with  garbage? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  good  farmland  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  the  minister  has  ap- 
proved it  already;  he  has  approved  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  is  concerned, 
on  any  application  for  a  sanitary  landfill  site, 
if  you  want  to  make  an  application  for  your 
farm,  we'll  tell  you  whether  it  is  satisfactory 
for  that  sort  of  purpose  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whether  it  is  good  farmland 
or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit  a 
further  supplementary:  Why  is  it  that  the  ap- 
plication that  came  from  Mr.  McCaig  received 
that  certificate  of  approval  without  any  prob- 
lem at  all,  but  at  least  down  in  Hope  town- 
ship the  minister  is  going  through  the  pro- 
cedures that  give  the  local  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  objections?  Certainly  in 
Hope  township  I  would  say  the  minister  is 
going  to  have  sense  enough  not  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  I  said  before,  on  any 
sanitary  landfill  site— and  I  assume  there  was 
an  application  for  that  one  down  there;  I 
assume  there  was  a  hearing  on  it— but  I  can 
assure  the  member  that  before  any  certificate 
of  approval  is  issued  by  our  ministry,  we  have 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  site  in  any  application 
is  environmentally  sound.  We  wouldn't  issue 
a  certificate  unless  it  was  just  that. 
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Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


EXPROPRIATION  REPORT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  has  received  the  study 
on  expropriation  that  was  commissioned  by 
his  ministry  of  the  firm  of  Weir  and  Foulds? 
If  so  will  he  make  the  study  public? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General):  Mr.  Speaker, 
yes,  and  I  hope  to  table  the  report  later  on 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


LICENSING  OF  LANDFILL  SITES 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment:  McCaig's  appli- 
cation wasn't  forwarded  by  a  lawyer  from 
London  or  St.  Thomas  who  is  a  federal 
Liberal  candidate,  was  it?  Just  out  of  curi- 
osity. Maybe  he  could  let  us  know. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  whoever 
forwards  the  application  is  not  my  concern.  I 
couldn't  tell  the  member  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  of  urgent  public  im- 
portance? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  doesn't  look  at  the 
politics?  Good.  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  use  it 
as  a  political  forum. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Harold  Stafford. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Harold  Stafford,  isn't  that 
interesting? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  saving  good  farm- 
land. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who,  Harold  Stafford?  Who  is 
the  member  kidding? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  supports  the  farmer 
at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Where  does  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  stand  on  that  particu- 
lar issue? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  side  of  the  angels. 


SEAFARERS*  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  in  regard  to  his  reported  request  to 
the  federal  government  for  a  royal  commis- 
sion inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  SIU, 
would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  indicate  to 
the  Legislature  specifically  on  what  grounds 
he  is  making  the  request,  and  what  docu- 
mentation he  is  including  in  his  submission? 
Indeed,  could  he  table  the  submission  on 
which  he  is  basing  the  request? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  some,  shall  we  say,  exag- 
geration to  the  story  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Sun. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Solicitor  General 
hasn't  been  misquoted?  has  he? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mis- 
quoted again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  the  Star,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  not  demanding  a 
probe.  There  is  no  application  to  the  federal 
government  for  a  probe.  What  I  said  to  the 
reporter  actually  was  said  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing and  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
in  this  House  in  reply  to  questions  of  the 
hon.  members. 

Really,  the  only  new  information  that  I 
gave  that  reporter  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
received  correspondence  on  Friday  from  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Justice  requesting  our 
reasons  for  a  federal  investigation  or  a  federal 
inquiry  and  why  we  felt  that  the  police  forces 
under  the  Criminal  Code  could  not  in  fact 
conduct  any  necessary  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion. I  had  indicated  to  that  reporter  that  we 
would  be  replying  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
this  week. 

Really,  as  far  as  new  information  is  con- 
cerned I  believe  what  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  has  indicated  in  his  remarks  in  this 
House  and  the  information  that  the  police 
have,  all  of  which  is  available  to  the  federal 
officials,  is  really  the  information  in  toto. 

Mr.  M.  Mailman  (High  Park):  Supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  the  member  for 
High  Park  take  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  minister  is  just  going 
to  send  him  a  copy  of  Hansard,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  choose  to  interpret  that  as  a 
defensive  action. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Turn  around  and  watch 
him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I've  looked  at  the  galleries 
carefully. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Solicitor  General, 
since  he  has  now  indicated  publicly  himself 
that  the  inquiry  makes  good  sense,  can  he  in 
fact  table  the  document,  the  letter  on  what- 
ever it  is  that  he  sent  to  the  federal  Minister 
of  Justice  or  Mr.  Allmand,  so  that  we  can 
see  the  formal  basis  on  which  he  seeks  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  be 
a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I  believe 
the  letter  actually  will  be  going  from  my 
deputy  minister  to  his  deputy  minister. 
Whether  or  not  it  should  be  tabled,  I  sup- 
pose, should  to  some  extent  depend  on  his 
opinion  in  that  regard.  But  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  tabling  that  letter  after  it  has  been 
received  by  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  SIU  this  morning  sub- 
poenaed the  head  of  Metro  intelligence  to 
appear  in  court  tomorrow  morning,  will  the 
minister  have  his  legal  talent  appear  there  to 
make  sure  the  efforts  of  the  police  are  not 
frustrated  by  the  SIU? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  quite  removed  from 
the  original  question  about  a  letter. 

Any  further  questions?  The  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 


HOUSING  STARTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing;  Has  he  noticed  that  the  Ontario 
housing  start  figures  released  this  past  week- 
end show  a  decline  over  the  similar  month, 
October  1973,  of  40.5  per  cent;  that  the  starts 
per  month  are  declining  in  percentage  terms 
ever  more  dramatically;  and  that  we  will  not 
now  even  make  90,000  starts  this  year?  Can 
he  indicate  how  all  of  that  fits  in  with  the 
ever-greater  projections  and  the  ever-decreas- 
ing production? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  report  to 
which  the  hon.  member  is  referring.  However, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  at  this  time  that 
we  will  not  meet  our  objective  of  around 
90,000  units. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  only  three 
weeks  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  depends,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, on  the  full  co-operation  of  the  federal 
government  with  ourselves,  and  area  munici- 
palities and  the  regional  municipalities  and 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  there  no  responsibility 
with  this  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  we  have  shown 
our  desire  to  have  housing  by  the  amount  of 
money  which  we  have  appropriated.  Time 
will  tell  whether  we  can  make  it  or  not. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Would  the  minister  care 
to  compare  that  with  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition still  seeking  credit  for  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  say  it  is  10  to 

one  at  least. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  ministry  is  now  heading  for  a  pro- 
duction target  decline  over  last  year  of  be- 
tween 22,000  and  25,000  units  and  its  pro- 
duction targets  for  next  year  are  not  up  to 
last  year's,  where  is  it  going  to  make  up  the 
difference?  Where  will  some  provincial  initia- 
tive be  shown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't  say 
that  next  year's  target  would  be  lower  than 
this  year's.  Somebody  else  said  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  it  looks  as  though  it  is; 
even  on  the  fiscal  year  it  is  lower. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  certainly  didn't  come 
from  the  Minister  of  Housing.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  are  paying  very  close  atten- 
tion to  actual  housing  starts  and  are  well 
aware  that  we  need  more  housing  starts.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Since  at  the  time  the 
ministry  was  formed  just  over  a  year  ago  we 
were  given  to  understand  by  the  ministry 
that  housing  starts  this  year  would  be  at  least 
equal  to  last  year's,  can  the  minister  in  future 
label  his  projections  and  his  targets  so  that 
we  know  what  they  were,  rather  than  con- 
stantly revising  them  downwards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one 
has  to  be  realistic  as  to  what  is  happening  in 
housing  throughout  all  of  Canada,  through- 
out the  United  States,  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  any  country  one  wishes  to  relate 
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it  to.  In  most  cases  the  housing  starts  are 
down  because  of  lack  of  mortgage  funds  or 
the  lack  of  a  lowering  in  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  And  lack  of 
serviced  lots. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  say,  and  I  have  said 
before,  it's  very  imperative  that  the  federal 
government  provide  funds  at  a  lesser  rate  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  interrupt  the  question 
period  for  just  a  moment  and  recognize  the 
member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  interrupting  this  very 
friendly  interchange  so  that  I  may  introduce 
students  from  two  schools  who  are  here  to- 
day. One  is  St.  Roch's  Separate  School  from 
Yorkview  with  60  students  and  their  teachers. 
If  members  would  welcome  them  I  would  be 
delighted. 

The  second  school  is  the  Downsview  sec- 
ondary school- 
Mr.  Singer:  Downsview! 
Mr.  Young:  We  have  had— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Are  the  two  members 
still  at  it? 

Mr.  Young:  Still  at  it! 

This  is  the  final  delegation  from  Grade  10 
of  Downsview  Collegiate  for  this  particular 
period  of  time.  The  school  is  located  in  the 
riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  But  he  didn't  know  about 


it. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  the  member's  days 
are  numbered. 

Mr.  Young:  A  good  many  of  the  students 
come  from  Yorkview,  so  there  is  a  co-opera- 
tive measure.  I  welcome  them  on  behalf  of 
Yorkview;  and  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Downsview  would  like  to  add  his  word  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  the 
member  for  Yorkview,  we  welcome  the  fifth 
large  group  of  Grade  10  students  from  Downs- 
view  Collegiate.  I  think  we  have  had  over 
300  students  from  Downsview  Collegiate  visit 
us  over  the  last  week  or  10  days;  and  again 
I  would  ask  the  House  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  Minister  of  Housing 
has  the  answer  to  a  question  which  is— 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry,  was  the  hon.  member 
not  finished?  I  am  sorry. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  METRO  TORONTO 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
Can  he  tell  me,  is  there  no  way  of  salvaging 
the  very  unhappy  situation  with  Big  Brothers 
by  his  personally  meeting  with  the  board  and 
explaining  to  them  that  signing  two  memor- 
andums of  agreement— or  memoranda  of 
agreement,  is  that  all  right?  Okay— two  mem- 
oranda of  agreement  ana  then  discarding  both 
is  not  bargaining  in  good  faith,  and  they 
would  be  wise  to  review  their  procedures. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  do  whatever  is 
possible.  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  matter  involving  Big  Brothers.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  opposition  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  help  the  situation,  as 
have  people  from  both  labour  and  manage- 
ment who  are  not  directly  involved.  They  have 
gotten  themselves  involved— I  say  not  directly 
involved,  meaning  they  have  not  been  parties 
to  it— and  on  all  sides  they  have  been  doing 
their  best  to  have  the  matter  resolved. 

I  have  spoken  to  both  labour  and  manage- 
ment representatives  who  are  concerned  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  make  one  more  personal 
intervention  to  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 
It's  an  unhappy  situation  as  members  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Is  it  not  bevond 
"unhappy"  but  almost  indefensible,  that  three 
additional  social  workers  should  be  hired  by 
the  Big  Brother  organization,  at  a  total  out- 
lay of  some  additional  $34,200  next  year, 
when  the  total  amount  of  money  in  dispute 
with  their  existing  social  workers  is  some 
$3,500?  Surely  it  is  possible  for  the  ministry 
to  intervene  in  a  way  which  would  bring 
about  a  settlement  in  this  issue  rather  than 
having  Big  Brothers  withdraw  from  the  United 
Way  or  persist  in  the  other  confrontations  that 
have  occurred. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:   Mr.  Speaker,   I  don't 
want  to  get  involved  with  the  issues- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  —but  I'll  trv  to  be  a 
"big  father"  to  them  and  see  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good;  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
the  answer  to  a  question. 
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OHC  BRIBE  CHARGES 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Dec.  2 
the  member  for  Downs  view  asked  me: 

Can  the  Minister  of  Housing  advise  us 
if  as  a  result  of  the  police  investigation  into 
middle  management  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.,  which  he  will  recall  came  about  be- 
cause of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Scheffer 
to  Judge  Waisberg  at  the  commission  in- 
vestigating violence  in  the  building  indus- 
try, whether  or  not  he  is  aware  that  several 
contractors  submitted  invoices  to  Ontario 
Housing  for  work  that  was  not  done  and 
submitted  invoices  for  more  work  than  in 
iact  they  did,  and  that  some  of  these  in- 
voices were  even  paid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  to  my  knowledge  there  was  no  such 
instance  of  incorrect  billings. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  go 
back  to  his  advisers  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  any  refunds  were  received  by  Ontario 
Housing  relating  to  certain  floor  tiling  con- 
tracts, interior  decorating  contracts  and  paint- 
ing contracts;  what  the  amounts  of  those  re- 
funds were;  and  how  in  fact  it  came  about 
that  there  were  refunds  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  who 
has,  I  guess,  just  disappeared. 

An  hon.  member:  No  he  hasn't;  there  he  is. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Ah,  there  he  is. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  to  get  into  his 
right  seat. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 
IN  OTTAWA  AREA 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  In  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions posed  on  Thursday  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  with 
respect  to  the  clearly  stated  situation  in  which 
a  builder  and  developer  sat  as  a  member  of 
the  property  committee  of  a  school  board, 
has  the  minister  issued  guidelines  to  school 
boards  to  avoid  such  obvious  conflicts  of 
interest;  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  recall  any  question  in 
that  vein  from  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 


to  me  last  week.  He  must  have  asked  some- 
one else. 

(I  think,  as  my  friend  knows,  there  are  very 
clear  conflict  of  interest  guidelines  laid  down 
in  the  Municipal  Election  Act,  which  apply 
to  all  elected  officials  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary.  Will  the 
minister  then  look  into  the  case  raised  last 
Thursday  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  in 
which  he  indicated  that  a  builder  in  Ottawa 
was  a  member  of  a  property  committee  on  an 
Ottawa  school  board;  and  will  he  act  on  that 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  find  out  something  about  it.  I  won't 
say  to  my  friend  what  can  be  done  about  it 
until  I  find  out  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  regarding  the  long-predicted 
and  long-awaited  environmental  impact 
assessment  legislation:  The  question  is:  When? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  complicated  piece  of  legislation.  It  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  prepare.  We 
have  had  input  from  many  groups,  not  only 
to  the  green  paper  but  by  other  groups 
directed  to  the  legislation  itself.  At  this  point 
in  time  the  legislation  is  being  worked  on  by 
the  legal  staff.  I  did  say  I  would  introduce 
it  earlier;  and  I  would  now  hope  that  I 
would  be  able  to  introduce  it  early  in  the 
next  session  and  allow  proper  time  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  various  groups  involved, 
although  I  have  met  with  most  of  the  groups 
at  this  point  in  time  to  discuss  their  par- 
ticular problems. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


VILLAGE  SQUARE  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Government  Services:  Is 
he  aware  of  the  situation  of  Village  Square? 
I  believe  it  is  now  in  receivership.  It  was 
doing  work  for  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.; 
and  the  fact  is  that  many  people  in  the  Wabi- 
goon,  Dinorwic,  Dryden  and  Kenora  area  are 
stuck  with  bills  because  of  the  insolvency  of 
this  company.   Are  these  people  entitlea  to 
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compensation  under  the  Public  Works  Credi- 
tors Payment  Act? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the- 

Mr.  Reid:  Has  he  heard  of  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  particular  instance  the  member  refers  to  at 
all.  I  am  sure  if  the  company  was  doing  work 
for  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  then  the  question 
should  be  referred  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Does  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act  not  come  under 
this  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
doesn't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


H.O.M.E.  PROGRAMME  LOTTERIES 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Housing: 
Given  the  wide-ranging  comments  and  sug- 
gestions made  by  a  number  of  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  recently  conducted 
HOME  lottery,  and  given  the  time  that's 
elapsed  between  that  and  this  date;  can  the 
minister  indicate  whether,  before  the  next 
lottery  is  held  in  the  Hamilton  area,  there 
will  be  substantial  changes  to  the  method  of 
conducting  the  lottery  and  to  the  terms  of  the 
lottery  as  it  might  be  conducted  then  for  the 
number  of  homes  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  the  hon.  member  before,  I  am 
investigating  the  situation.  I  am  going  to 
determine  if  we  can  improve  the  present  sys- 
tem of  allocation  of  housing  through  the  lot- 
tery system.  I  am  not  sure  yet  whether  a 
standing  committee  is  the  way  to  handle  this 
or  not;  out  I  will  inform  the  member  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question:  When  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
ministry  to  hold  the  lottery  for  the  so-called 
Saltfleet  satellite  city  development;  and  will 
we  have  some  changes  to  the  lottery  system 
prior  to  that  lottery  being  held? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
indicated  that  I  am  not  sure  yet  whether 
there  will  be  any  changes.  I  have  not  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  there  should  be.  When 
we  have  determined  this  matter,  I  will  cer- 
tainly relate  fully  to  the  member  what  we 


will  be  doing  and  why  we  should  improve  on 
the  system. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   for   Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


CHLORINATED  WATER 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  find 
of  the  environmental  protection  agency  in  the 
United  States  that  indicates  that  in  the  ehlor- 
ination  of  municipal  water  supplies,  the 
chlorine  apparently  interacts  with  industrial 
and  agricultural  wastes  to  produce  certain 
chemical  compounds  that  have  been  show  n  to 
cause  cancer?  Will  the  minister  assure  the 
House  that  his  officials,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, regularlv  monitor  municipal  drinking 
water  supplies  and  that  they  are  safe? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  'Minister  of  Health  :  Mr 
Speaker,  we  have  been  aware  for  some  I 
of  the  tests  the  member  is  referring  to  and 
we  understand  that  even  in  the  United  States 
the  agency  has  not  deemed  it  an  immediate 
problem  to  health  from  the  drinking  of  water, 
particularly  that  of  the  Mississippi  River  I 
believe  it  is. 

Mr.   R.   Haggerty   (Welland   South):    Even 
Lake  Erie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Even  Lake  Erie?  I  Ik 
lieve  they  were  mainly  concerned  with  chlor- 
inated  hydrocarbons,  not  only  chlorine  in 
dr'nking  water.  But  yes,  our  ministry  is  con- 
cerned and  is  watching  that  problem.  I  under- 
stand that  the  actual  testing  of  such  water 
supplies,  or  the  assurance  that  they  are  of 
potable,  safe  levels,  is  up  to  the  medical 
officers  of  health  of  am   given  area. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The   hon.   member   for   York 
South. 


CANADIAN    KODAK  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minis- 

t.r  of  Labour:  In  the  new  chapter  in  ne 
tiations  between  Kodak  and  its  employes 
which  has  developed  following  the  rejection 
of  the  offer  last  week,  can  the  minister  indi- 
cate when  his  ministry  or  his  officials  will  be 
moving  into  the  picture;  whether  they  li 
and  if  not  when  will  the\  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
believe  we  have  been  back  in  the  picture 
since  the  offer  was  placed  before  the  union, 
without  recommendation  as  I  understand   it. 
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and  the  membership  rejected  the  company 
offer.  We're  keeping  on  top  of  it  and  are 
ready  to  go  back  in  as  soon  as  both  sides 
feel  we  can  help  them  in  reaching  a  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South. 


DENTURE  THERAPISTS 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Can  the  Minister  of  Health  indicate  to  the 
House  when  the  Denture  Therapists  Act  will 
be  proclaimed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  can  be  proclaimed  very 
soon.  The  reasons  for  its  lack  of  proclamation 
have  been  ent  rely  legal,  as  I  am  sure  the 
member  may  know,  in  that  a  number  of  the 
denturists  who  tried  the  examinations  did  not 
succeed.  They  then  lodged  requests  for  re- 
view of  their  examinations,  and  it  was  deemed 
for  a  while  that  they  had  to  be  passed  under 
the  existing  legislation.  The  latest  advice  I 
have  had  is  that  they  have  now  had  that 
chance  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  proclaim 
the  legislation  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  1974? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  very  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


HOUSING  IN  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Since  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  cancelled  the  construction  of  12 
homes  in  Armstrong  with  the  announced 
closure  of  the  radar  base,  and  since  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of 
homes  of  those  people  who  have  been  forced 
to  move  out,  will  the  ministry  undertake  to 
acquire  those  homes  so  that  they  could  be 
made  available  to  others  in  the  community 
who  are  inadequately  housed  at  the  present 
time,  so  that  we  might  make  use  of  those 
accommodations  at  much,  much  less  the  cost 
of  brand  new  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be  glad 
to  look  into  that  situation  and  report  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
East. 


FOOD  SERVICE  PROJECT 
FOR  OTTAWA  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health:  Can  the  minister  say 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  pilot  project  that 
he  has  approved  for  the  Ottawa  area,  in  which 
most  meals  prepared  for  consumption  in  hos- 
pitals will  be  prepared  centrally  and  frozen 
and  then  delivered  to  the  hospitals  through 
some  sort  of  distribution  system?  And  if  so, 
when  will  this  project  begin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say 
that  the  meals  are  being  frozen  for  distribu- 
tion. I  can  safely  say  that  the  first  major  deci- 
sion of  the  health  planning  council  of  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  region  was  that  there  should 
be  centralized  food  preparation  facilities. 
There  had  been  studies  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  had  been  difficult  to  get  the  hospitals 
to  agree  on  it.  The  health  planning  council 
did  look  at  the  issue,  made  the  recommenda- 
tion, it  was  accepted  by  us  and  I  understand 
the  steps  are  being  taken  now.  There  will  be 
a  saving  of  a  very  great  number  of  dollars 
per  year  in  the  food  preparation  costs  in  the 
Ottawa  area. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary,  yes. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Can  the  minister  say  whether 
or  not  individual  hospitals  will  have  the 
option  to  opt  out  of  such  schemes  if  it  is  con- 
sidered in  their  interest  to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  suspect  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  recalls  the 
wonderful  new  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  he 
promised  in  August  of  1973  would  be  here  in 
October  of  1973;  in  November  he  promised  it 
would  be  here  in  March  of  1974;  in  April  he 
promised  it  would  be  here  in  October  of  1974. 
Can  the  minister  promise  when  we'll  be  hav- 
ing the  wonderful  new  Liquor  Licence  Act? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I'm  glad  the  hon. 
member  takes  such  a  positive  view.  I  share  it 
with  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that  he 
can  look  forward  to  seeing  it  introduced  in 
this  House  in  the  next  few  davs. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 


DIESEL  FUEL  TAX 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Revenue.  Is  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  taking  any  steps  to  collect  large 
overdue  accounts  in  the  diesel  fuel  tax  re- 
funds that  haven't  been  paid? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  question  was  asked  of  me 
by  the  member  some  while  ago,  and  I  believe 
at  that  time  I  indicated  to  him  that  yes,  we 
are  taking  certain  measures  to  seek  recovery 
of  those  moneys.  Audits  are  conducted  and 
there  are  remedies  available  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Since 
the  minister  didn't  accept  the  invitation  given 
to  him  last  week,  can  he  say  publicly  in  the 
House  whether  he  favours  the  survival  of  St. 
Patrick's  College  or  whether  he  goes  along 
with  government  policy  to  close  St.  Patrick's 
College  as  a  result  of  the  new  financial  guide- 
lines laid  down  for  universities  by  the  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity on  two  occasions  in  the  last  week  or  so, 
to  speak  with  the  president  of  Carleton  Uni- 
versity and  with  the  chairman  of  finance  as 
well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  kidding! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  made  my  position 
abundantly  clear  to  them,  which  they  fully 
accept,  that  it  is  an  internal  administrative 
problem  and  that's  where  it  should  stay  and 
where  it  should  rest. 

The  government  has  been  told— and  the 
member  knows  from  his  days  on  municipal 
council,  as  well  as  I  do— that  they  want  a 
body  run  by  a  group  of  people  in  that  com- 
munity and  with  no  interference  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  other  than  supplying  the 
funds  to  run  the  university.  It  is  implied  by 
others  that  they  would  like  the  government, 
when  the  decisions  are  tough,  to  come  and 
interfere;  but  when  everything  is  going  fav- 
ourably, it  should  be  left  with  the  board  of 
governors. 


The  governors  themselves  are  now  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  and  will  make  a  firm  de- 
cision this  Wednesday  as  to  exactly  what 
the  position  will  be  of  St.  Patrick's  College 
as  it  is  related  to  Carleton  University;  and 
I  stand  with  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  Auld)  in  saying  it  is  an 
internal  matter  and  will  be  decided  by  that 
board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you.  Since  Carleton 
University  is  in  the  minister's  riding,  and 
since  it  has  the  lowest  per  student  operating 
income  of  any  established  university  in  the 
province,  does  he  favour  any  change  in  the 
basic  income  unit  system  in  order  to  help 
universities  like  Carleton  which  have  a  prob- 
lem resulting  from  a  large  number  of  arts 
students? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  an  entirely  different 
question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  it  is  related,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


VILLAGE  SQUARE  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  redirect  my  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  who  I  understand  has  the 
responsibility  under  the  Public  Works  Credi- 
tors Payment  Act,  and  ask  him  if  he  is 
aware  of  the  Village  Square  situation  and  if 
these  people  will,  in  fact,  receive  reimburse- 
ment; and  if  so  to  whom  should  they  write? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  situation,  having  been  in  Drytlen, 
Hudson  and  Sioux  Lookout  about  two  weeks 
ago,  at  which  time  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  there  was  a  problem  in  Hudson 
itself. 

We  are  investigating  the  legal  aspects  of 
what  obligation  OHC  has  in  regard  to  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  and  I  will  have  a  full 
report  in  the  very  near  future.  I  can't  tell 
the  hon.  member  today  what  we  are  respon- 
sible for,  but  I  will  get  that  information 
for  him. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  only  have  90  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
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ODC  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it 
the  policy  of  ODC  to  keep  experienced  con- 
sultants over  the  age  of  65  on  six-month 
contracts  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $15,000 
a  year?  If  that  is  the  policy  of  ODC,  have 
they  made  an  exception  for  one  consultant 
only?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much 
that  consultant  is  getting  and  why  the  ex- 
ception was  made  in  his  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  exceptions  made  in  the  ODC,  as  well 
as  within  the  ministry,  in  relationship  to 
people  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  and 
who  have  been  assigned  to  a  specific  project 
or  projects  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion. 
Generally  speaking,  if  we  can  see  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  the  projects  to  that  position 
within  a  six-month  period  then  we  do  try  to 
retain  them  so  that  there  is  some  consistency 
in  the  reporting  on  the  particular  ones  they 
are  involved  with. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Has  anyone  other  than  the  cam- 
paign manager  for  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  received  more  than 
$15,000  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good  Lord.  That  is  quite  out- 
rageous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  would  have  to  inquire  as  to  who 
the  campaign  manager  might  be  for  the 
hon.  provincial  secretary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  C.  D.  Smith. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  his  name  rest  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  But  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  we  retain  people  in  the 
ODC  because  of  their  ability,  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  political  party  they  happen  to 
follow  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Is  Arthur  Wishart's  project 
going  to  be  cut  also? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  unbelievable.  What 
about  my  campaign  manager? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  information,  my  campaign  manager  is 
going  to  be  very  upset,  because  I  think  he  is 
about  34. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  How  much  is  he  getting? 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  privilege. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  has  too 
many  points  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —may  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber what  C.  D.  Smith's  relationship  to  her 
can  be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  question.  The  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  is  C.  D.  Smith?  May  I 
submit  a  list  of  campaign  managers?  Some 
of  them  are  quite  splendid  people.  Many  of 
them  are  unemployed. 

RAILWAY  RIGHTS  OF  WAY 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'm  sure  that  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  is 
aware  that  railway  rights  of  way  are  located 
in  the  core  urban  area  in  many  municipalities 
and  that  these  municipalities  would  like  to 
remove  the  railway  rights  of  way.  What  finan- 
cial involvement  is  the  minister  prepared  to 
make  with  the  federal  government  and/or 
the  municipalities  to  remove  these  rights  of 
way  so  that  these  rights  of  way  can  be  re- 
developed for  other  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
the  ministry  has  been  involved  in  the  railroad 
relocation  studies  as  they  related  to  trans- 
portation problems.  In  a  number  of  munic- 
ipalities throughout  this  province  studies  were 
carried  out  so  that  municipalities  could  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  more  costly  to  re- 
locate the  railroad  tracks  or  to  get  involved  in 
a  number  of  underpasses  or  overpasses. 

As  it  stands  now,  considering  the  terms  of 
the  Railroad  Relocation  Act  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  federal  House,  we  would  not 
be  at  all  interested  in  getting  involved  finan- 
cially under  the  terms  of  that  Act.  We  don't 
think  the  Act  is  worthwhile.  We  don't  think 
it  offers  sufficient  financial  assistance  to  the 
municipalities  in  order  to  carry  out  very  costly 
works.  We  have  said  to  the  minister,  hon. 
Mr.  Danson,  that  there  are  several  amend- 
ments he  should  seriously  consider,  because 
otherwise  municipalities  would  be  financially 
incapable  of  getting  involved  to  move  railroad 
tracks  out  of  their  core  under  the  terms  o£ 
that  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary^  Mr- 
Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  there  would  lie  no 
fancy  overpasses  or  underpasses  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  railroad  rights  of  way;  and  would 
the  minister  seriously  consider  a  different 
policy  as  far  as  the  municipality  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  transportation  policies  or  our  involvement 
are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  be  involved 
in  the  studies.  But  let  me  point  out  that  in 
the  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  financial  assistance  avail- 
able whatsoever— not  one  penny— to  relocate 
any  industry  or  business  that  may  be  served 
by  that  particular  railroad  branch. 

The  federal  Act  also  says  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  participate  in  the  relocation  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  net  cost.  There's  an 
awful  lot  of  money  involved  in  the  relocation 
of  industry  and  business  that  may  be  served 
by  any  particular  railway  spur.  There  is  an 
awful  lot  of  money  even  in  the  50  per  cent 
cost,  so  we're  not  about  to  get  ourselves  in- 
volved in  any  sort  of  arrangement  until  the 
total  financial  implications  have  been  worked 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


FUTURE  OF  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 
Now  that  over  13  months  has  elapsed  since 
the  announced  closure  of  the  radar  base,  and 
in  view  of  intensive  liaison  with  the  federal 
government,  can  the  minister  assure  the 
people  at  Armstrong  that  something  tangible 
will  result  from  his  activities  over  the  past 
several  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
I  can't  assure  them  that  something  tangible 
will  result.  If  the  hon.  member  means  bv 
that,  can  I  assure  them  that  we  will  get 
some  industry  going  there,  which  is  what 
we're  attempting  to  do,  I  would  hope  that 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  the  hon.  member  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  relay  to  the  residents 
of  Armstrong,  which  I'm  afraid  he  hasn't  done 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  always  kept  them  in- 
formed. I  sent  them  the  minister's  25-page 
memo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  know.  We  can  go 
into  that  some  other  time. 


Mr.  Lewis:  He  can't  imagine  what  thev 
did  with  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  one  thing  the  minister 
can't  accuse  me  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  depends  on  what 
the  member  was  informing  them  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Their  reaction  was  nil. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  can  go  into  that 
some  other  time.  I  never  like  to  be  provoca- 
tive when  I  get  up  to  answer  a  question,  and 
the  hon.  member  knows  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  m'nister  is  getting 
mellow. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  his  campaign  manager 
doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  How  old  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He's  a  pretty  good 
lawyer.  His  name  is  Larry  Grossman  and  he  '• 
a  damn  good  campaign  manager,  too. 

An  hon.  member:  And  he's  not  over  65. 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Someday  he'll  prob- 
ably be  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  doesn't  take  after  his  father 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  we  have  had  conferences  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  with  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  potential  industries  about  going 
into  Armstrong.  We  currently  have  two  we 
are  discussing  matters  with  and  a  new  one 
has  developed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  be 
in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday  with  staff  to  discuss 
a  proposal  in  the  presence,  hopefully,  of  a 
number  of  federal  ministers  and  in  the  pres- 
ence also  of  the  proponents  of  the  new  indus- 
try. I  don't  know  how  that  will  develop.  We 
have  to  get  a  great  deal  of  co-operation  from 
the  federal  government. 

We  have  to  make  sure,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  that  the  propositions  which  have 
been  presented  to  us  are  viable.  The  hon. 
member  also  knows  we  have  had  to  investi- 
gate a  number  of  them  which  turned  out  to 
Be  not  so  viable  and  not  so  practical.  I'm  sure 
the  hon.  member  knows  this. 

We  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  meeting 
on  Wednesday  we  will  have  something  of  a 
constructive  nature  to  present  to  the  citizens 
of  Armstrong.  I  can  assure  him  that  by  now 
we've  had  I  suppose  100  meetings  on  this 
matter.  We've  put  a  tremendous  amount  of 
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time  and  effort  into  helping  the  good  citizens 
of  Armstrong.  If  we  don't  succeed,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  succeed,  I  can  assure  the 
member  of  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Now  that  there  are  two  feet  of 
snow  and  it  is  below  zero,  can't  the  minister 
give  them  something  to  warm  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  tabled  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ontario  Transportation  Development 
Corp.  for  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  Mr.  White,  Hon. 
Mr.  Winkler  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  the  Regional  Municipalities  Amend- 
ment Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  amendments  being  made  to  the  Acts  of  all 
regional  municipalities  there  is  an  important 
amendment  to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  the 
regional  municipalities  for  the  provision  and 
financing  of  water  and  sewage  services.  The 
ability  of  the  regional  municipalities  to  charge 
fees  for  the  disposal  of  different  kinds  of 
waste  is  being  clarified  to  allow  the  fees  to 
be  varied  on  the  basis  of  weight  or  volume 
or  other  criteria  determined  by  the  council. 

Another  amendment  removes  certain  limi- 
tations in  the  regional  Acts  so  that  regions 
may  make  grants  deemed  beneficial  to  the 
respective  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Speaker  might  remind  the  members 
before  they  get  away  to  their  respective 
duties  of  the  impending  reception  and 
luncheon  this  evening.  We  hope  to  see  as 
many  there  as  possible.  Also,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  quite  often  some  greetings 
and  well  wishing  taking  place,  perhaps  we 
might  stretch  the  dinner  hour  and  return  at 
8:30. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  do  that,  may- 
be for  a  different  reason  than  that  which 
you've  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  162,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act, 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendments  in  this  bill  go  some 
way  to  take  care  of  some  problems  which 
have  existed  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  coroner's  office  over  the  past  number  of 
years. 

For  the  first  time  coroners  are  going  to  be 
appointed  for  the  whole  of  Ontario.  We  think 
that  this  is  a  good  .idea  in  that  a  person  will 
be  able  to  act  wherever  needed,  especially  in 
an  emergency,  and  will  not  be  bothered  with 
a  certain  territorial  jurisdiction. 

We  think  the  provision  of  a  deputy  chief 
coroner  is  also  useful,  because  it  will  allow 
the  administration  of  the  office  to  continue 
and  also  possibly  groom  some  person  for  the 
ultimate  promotion  to  the  position  of  chief 
coroner  for  the  province. 

The  matters  of  local  police  assistance  are 
dealt  with  in  section  3,  with  an  amendment, 
and  section  4  sets  out  a  coroner's  warrant  for 
burial  which  makes  it  certain  that  that  is  re- 
quired in  all  cases. 

Unfortunately  some  rather  large  tragedies 
have  occurred  recently  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobile accidents  and  even  aircraft  accidents, 
so  that  the  provision  set  out  in  section  8 
amends  section  21  of  the  Act  now  to  allow 
one  inquest  where  there  are  multiple  deaths. 
This,  too,  we  believe,  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  time  and  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of 
procedures  which  might  otherwise  occur  in 
such  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 

There  is  one  rather  important  point  in  sec- 
tion 9,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  has  resulted 
from  the  request  of  many  persons,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  to  ensure  that  families  of  a  de- 
ceased have  the  right  to  seek  an  inquest  if,  in 
their  view,  that  should  be  required.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  Solicitor  General 
( Mr.  Kerr )  has  been  asked  for  this  provision, 
and  it  would  appear  to  clarify  the  statute 
that  this  matter  is  now  being  placed  into  law. 
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Section  21(a)  under  the  new  Act  is  going 
to  allow  this  request  to  exist,  but  we  think 
that  there  should  be  one  thing  that  we  would 
commend  for  a  change  to  the  minister,  and 
that  is  to  move  the  60-day  period  to  30  days. 
We  are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  coroners 
are  busy  people.  However,  one  would  think 
that  30  days  would  be  long  enough  to  advise 
the  person  requesting  such  an  inquest  that 
the  final  decision  has  been  made,  perhaps,  not 
to  hold  it.  Of  course,  there  will  be  reasons  in 
writing  at  that  time,  but  we  would  think  that 
30  days  would  be  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
make  sure  this  procedure  is  followed. 

These  changes,  of  course,  are  all  subject  to 
section  19  in  the  Act,  which  gives  the  Solici- 
tor General  the  power  to  direct  any  coroner 
to  hold  an  inquest  despite  the  fact  that  the 
inquest  may  have  been  held  earlier  or  that 
the  coroner  may  have  decided  against  an  in- 
quest in  any  case.  We  think  that  the  natural 
position  of  the  Solicitor  General  as  the 
minister  responsible  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, should  be  to  have  the  overriding 
decision  to  make  a  judgement  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  an  inquest  and,  as  a 
result,  that  remains  a  paramount  situation 
over  the  decision  otherwise  of  the  chief 
coroner. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  particular 
section  the  matter  of  30  days  we  think  would 
be  a  satisfactory  time  frame  in  which  to  come 
to  this  conclusion,  rather  than  having  the 
60-day  term. 

Section  12  in  the  bill  brings  in  some 
changes  which  hopefully  will  avoid  duplica- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  lists  do  not  work 
out  to  be  the  same  way  as  this  bill  will  now 
have  them  do.  The  list  of  coroners'  juries  is 
changed  now  to  those  on  the  sheriff's  jury 
roll,  as  for  the  normal  development  of  court 
purposes.  I  would  think  that  this  would  be  a 
procedure  which  will  standardize  the  opera- 
tion of  the  choosing  of  coroners'  juries  and 
will  be  of  some  benefit. 

The  only  exclusion  in  section  28  of  the 
present  Act  which  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill  is  where  a  person  acted  as  a  juror  at  an 
inquest  in  a  similar  capacity  within  a  year.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  likely  that  such  a  person 
would  be  struck  off  the  sheriff's  list  and  not 
be  placed  as  being  available  for  a  coroner's 
jury  list  for  some  years,  so  that  the  chances 
of  duplication  are  no  doubt  very  slim. 

Under  subsection  5  in  the  new  section  12— 
or  I  should  say  in  the  new  section  28,  in 
effect— there  is  the  possibility  of  being  excused 
on  the  grounds  of  illness  or  hardship.  We 
think  that  those  particular  exclusions  are  satis- 


factory and  there  should  be  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  judgement  as  to  whether  a  person 
really  should  be  excused  from  performing 
these  duties  on  those  terms. 

The  remainder  of  the  sections,  Mr.  Speaker, 
deal  with  minor  amendments  that  are  in  the 
statute.  They  have  some  complementary 
changes  to  the  sections  which  I  have  already 
discussed  and,  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
and  with  the  request  that  the  minister  does 
consider  the  30-day  suggestion  I  had  made, 
I'll  end  my  remarks.  Well  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
thoroughly  done  in  the  coroners  of  the  prov- 
ince by  a  reformulated  and  recodified  statute 
covering  most  of  the  major  points.  Up  to 
that  time  the  whole  operation  of  coroners 
and  coroners'  juries  was  a  very  suspect  sub- 
ject in  this  province. 

These  are  detailed  matters  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  don't  go  to  the  root  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter.  We  will  not,  I  believe, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  send  the  matter 
into  committee;  it'll  go  on  to  third  reading. 
There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  the  minister  nevertheless, 
since  that  is  going  to  be  our  disposition  and 
approach  to  the  matter. 

The  business  of  giving  the  coroners  a 
wholly  provincial  power  is  beneficial,  sensible 
and  to  the  point.  The  utilization  of  local 
police  forces,  the  clarification  of  the  rights  of 
coroners  to  call  upon  the  police  in  this  par- 
ticular regard— if  it  were,  and  apparently  it 
must  have  been,  a  moot  point  because  now 
it  has  been  seen  fit  to  embody  it  in  legisla- 
tion—the business  of  calling  an  inquest  on 
the  request  of  certain  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased are  all  to  the  good. 

I  had  misgivings  about  the  latter  when  I 
first  read  it,  saying  that  it  didn't  go  far 
enough,  because  the  decision  of  the  chief 
coroner  is  final.  It  could  be  arbitrary;  it 
could  be  the  end  of  the  road  if  he  simply 
says,  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  give  it." 
However,  I  don't  feel  that  strongly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  insofar  as  the  section 
says  the  chief  coroner's  decision  is  final 
subject  to  section  19.  That  other  section  19 
gives  the  minister  the  ultimate  and  final 
power  within  the  matter. 

If  somebody  is  deeply  aggrieved  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  couldn't  go 
and  see  the  Solicitor  General,  point  out  the 
causes  of  his  grievance,  the  roots  of  the 
same,  and   his   final   dispository  power   very 
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well  might  bring  about  an  inquest  if  suffi- 
cient reason  is  given  to  him  at  that  time.  So 
I  think  there  is  a  basic  safeguarding  there. 

I  would  like  the  Solicitor  General  to  ex- 
plain to  me  why  he  feels  the  next  section 
in  question,  section  11,  is  really  necessary. 
The  role  of  the  Crown  attorney  in  calling 
the  inquest  is,  I  thought,  to  represent  all 
individuals  in  connection  with  it.  The  minister 
is  spelling  out  specifically  the  role  of  the 
counsel  for  the  coroner  himself— the  minister 
wishes  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands  a  separate 
and  distinct  lawyer  for  representing  the 
ministry  in  distinction  from  the  Crown 
attorney  acting  in  the  case.  Why  does  the 
minister  really  feel  that  this  was  necessary? 
Is  it  not  duplicatory  and  does  it  not  involve 
the  province  in  extra  expense  in  this  regard? 
There  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  very  good 
reasons  for  it. 

The  switch  to  the  jury  list  working  through 
sheriffs— no  one  can  possibly  take  any  ex- 
ception to  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  business  of  the  Crown  attorney  ad- 
vising a  witness  as  to  his  rights  under  the 
Canada  Evidence  Act  is  to  the  point.  I 
think  it  should  have  been  done— and  always 
is  done  in  my  experience,  in  any  event. 

Why  not  also  the  Ontario  Evidence  Act? 
I  don't  understand  why  it  is  omitted  from 
specific  reference  under  this  head  as  it  comes 
through.  There  are  any  number  of  quasi- 
criminal  offences,  tried  under  provincial 
jurisdiction,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  federal  courts  and  on  which  adequate  and 
equal  protection  should  be  given  as  in  the 
other  case.  Clauses  in  those  two  statutes 
have  a  high  measure  of  resemblance  and  I 
don't  see  why  the  Solicitor  General  doesn't 
extend  that  possibility  a  little  further.  There 
may  be  some  good  reason  for  it.  If  so,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  have  it  on  the  record 
so  that  we  know. 

Those  are  my  basic  thoughts  in  connection 
with  the  legislation  and  from  that  point  we 
will  let  it  go  through.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate? 
The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
members. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener  dealt 
specifically  with  section  21a,  regarding  the 
period  for  considering  a  request  for  a  review. 
I  think  that  when  the  coroner  determines  that 
an  inquest  is  unnecessary,  then  the  deceased 


person  may  request  in  writing  to  hold  an 
inquest— I  am  sorry,  the  deceased's  next  of 
kin,  as  set  out  in  the  section.  The  coroner  will 
then  give  the  person  requesting  an  inquest 
an  opportunity  to  state  his  reasons,  either 
personally,  by  his  agent,  or  in  writing. 

Then  the  60-day  period  comes  into  pla\  — 
that  is,  the  coroner  shall  advise  the  person 
in  writing  within  60  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  request.  The  reason  for  the  60  days  rather 
than,  for  example,  30  days,  is  because  there 
will  be  some  investigation  into  those  reasons. 
The  coroner  would  want  to  correlate  generally 
the  reasons  why  it  was  decided  an  inquest 
was  unnecessary  in  the  first  place.  It  could 
be  in  the  wintertime  and  it  could  be  a  death 
that  took  place,  shall  we  say,  out  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  correlating  docu- 
ments, getting  all  the  necessary  reports  and 
possibly  involving  some  interviews. 

We  felt  that  so  that  this  would  allow  com- 
plete consideration  by  the  next  of  kin— par- 
ticularly, as  I  say,  after  it  was  decided  in  the 
first  instance  that  an  inquest  was  unnecessary 
—that  there  should  be  a  full  investigation  as 
a  result  of  this  request,  and  that  it  would 
probably  take  more  than  30  days.  It  may  not 
take  up  to  60  days,  but  certainly  it  may  take 
more  than  a  month.  So  to  be  safe,  that's  why 
we  put  the  figure  of  60  days  in  there. 

The  new  Juries  Act  will,  of  course,  pretty 
well  apply  as  far  as  the  selection  of  jurors 
for  inquests  as  set  out  in  the  new  section  28. 
The  member  for  Lakeshore,  I  believe,  dealt 
mainly  with  section  10.  There  have  been  some 
comments  by  the  Crown  attorneys  regarding 
the  existing  section  in  the  Act— that  is,  section 
23— in  that  they  want  it  to  be  more  than 
persons  in  good- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  section  11  that  I  was 
interested  in;  not  10. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  sorry,  section  11;  and 
therefore  I  would  refer  to  section  24  in  the 
present  Act,  where  Crown  attorneys  have  said 
that  there  is  some  anomaly  in  referring  to 
them  as  persons  with  standing-"to  be  deemed 
a  person  with  standing"-and  they  ask  that  it 
be  made  spec;fic  and  definite  that  they  are 
acting  as  counsel  to  the  coroner. 

I  think  the  reason,  therefore,  for  adding  the 
other  subsection  in  reference  to  the  minister 
is  because  the  Crown  attorney  will,  in  fact,  be 
acting  for  the  coroner.  Then,  if  the  minister 
is  to  be  represented,  he  may  be  represented 
by  separate  counsel. 

There  seems  to  be  an  interpretation  in 
the  present  section  that  the  counsel  could  take 
over  the  inquest  and  possibly  exclude  the 
Crown   attorney,   and   we   want   to   do-away 
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with  any  implication  of  that  sort.  I  doubt  the 
occurrence  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  recent  cases  where,  in  fact, 
the  minister  haa  to  be  represented  separately 
and  apart  from  the  Crown  attorney— in  other 
words,  that  his  interests  were  such  that  they 
required  separate  counsel.  I  th;nk  this  helps 
clarify,  as  I  say,  the  fact  that  the  counsel  will 
be  acting  for  the  Crown  attorney,  not  just  as 
a  man  with  standing.  The  minister,  in  fact, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  confliction  may  also 
appoint  counsel. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Might  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  we  are  not  sending  it  into 
committee?  How  about  section  12  as  to  the 
embodiment  of  the  reference  to  the  Ontario 
Evidence  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable 
really  to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Canada 
Evidence  Act  in  section  12.  Does  the  mem- 
ber mean  section  12  of  the  new  bill? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  sorry,  section  13.  I  am 
just  reading  the  minister's  explanatory  note. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Section  13  in  the  new  bill 
is   amending  subsection  2  of  section  34? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right,  Both  the  coroner  and 
the  Crown  attorney  have  to  advise  a  witness 
of  his  rights  under  the  Canada  Evidence  Act. 
I'm  asking  why  not  also  under  the  Ontario 
Evidence  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  have 
no  objection  to  that.  I'm  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Canada  Evidence  Act  is 
broader  than  the  Ontario  Evidence  Act  and 
for  the  most  part  gives  the  witness  immunity 
from  self-incrimination  and  the  laying  of 
charges  against  him  as  a  result  of  his  evi- 
dence. Whether  or  not  reference  to  the  two 
is  necessary,  I'm  not  prepared  to  say.  But  I 
don't  see  any  objection  to  that  being  added 
to  the  subsection. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  I  ask  the  minister  to 
do  so  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  the  minister  is  going  to 
make  an  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  pass  it  in  Committee. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  can  do  that  in  third 
reading.  I'd  like  to  get  the  wording  of  the 
amendment. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  166,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fire  Depart- 
ments Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can  take  all  afternoon  on 
this  one,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  "Why?"  is  my  simple  question. 
The  Arbitration  Act  is  excluded  presently 
under  section  8,  specifically  with  respect  to 
both  agreements  and  to  awards  or  decisions 
of  boards  of  arbitration.  Now  the  minister  is 
seeking  to  add  the  Statutory  Powers  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1971.  I  would  like  a  little  further 
explanation  of  what  his  position  is. 

That  Act  was  designed  to  protect  natural 
justice  and  to  set  up  a  code  of  fair  procedure. 
I  can  imagine  that  many  of  its  provisions 
aren't  agreements  are  entered  into  under  the 
Fire  Departments  Act,  but  some  of  its  phases 
seem  to  me  to  have  impact  and  to  have  some 
benefits  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
thing. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  minister's  thinking 
must  revolve  around  the  fact  that  this  type 
of  hearing  or  these  types  of  procedures  are 
of  a  distinct  nature  from  those  conducted  in 
tribunals  or  before  courts  and  that  the  rules 
of  notice  and  the  rules  of  cross-examination, 
having  counselled  on  many  other  aspects,  are 
not  strictly  speaking  applicable.  Please  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exclusion 
of  this  Act  from  the  Statutory  Powers  Pro- 
cedure Act  is  more  or  less  in  line  with  the 
same  provisions  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  under  the  Crown  Employees  Colled 
Bargaining  Act.  As  the  hon.  members  know, 
this  does  not  apply  to  arbitrations  under  that 
Act,  and  there  are  other  pieces  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
that  have  also  been  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act. 

I  think  the  main  reason  for  this  is  that 
these  associations  or  organizations,  or  unions, 
whatever  one  wants  to  call  them,  have  been 
bargaining  in  a  certain  way  in  the  past;  they 
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have  not  had,  shall  we  say,  the  very  formal 
structure  that  may  be  required  under  the 
Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act.  As  members 
know,  there  are  strict  rules  as  to  proving 
documents,  as  to  rules  of  evidence,  and  all 
the  rather  formal  procedures  that  up  to  that 
time,  before  this  Act,  didn't  apply  to  nego- 
tiations of  this  kind. 

When  the  member  refers  to  McRuer,  his 
main  concern,  of  course,  was  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  in  that  they  had  proper 
protection  at  hearings  before  various  boards 
and  commissions,  that  there  was  proper  no- 
tice, that  there  was  a  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion, that  there  would  be  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  generally,  as  I  say,  governing 
the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  and  the 
proving  of  dcuments;  the  rather  formal  struc- 
ture that  exists,  one  might  say,  in  a  court- 
room. 

When  the  Act  was  first  proposed— that  is, 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act— in  1971, 
the  firefighters'  asociation  at  that  time  had  re- 
quested just  a  little  too  late  that  they  be  ex- 
empted, like  other  parries  to  negotiations  in 
the  province,  as  I  have  indicated. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  Hospital 
Labour  Disputes  Arbitration  Act  is  another 
that  is  exempt  from  the  Statutory  Powers 
Procedure  Act. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  submis- 
sion to  us  was  that  if  these  associations-and 
they  are  numerous  around  the  province— are 
required,  each  time  there  is  a  negotiation,  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
this  means  that  they  would  have  to  hire  high- 
powered  counsel  and  deal  with  municipalities 
which  are  able  to  do  that  over  a  prolonged 
and  rather  detailed  and  expensive  basis. 

I  believe  the  Act  at  the  present  time,  upon 
consent  of  both  parties,  allows  the  negotia- 
tions under  the  Fire  Departments  Act  to  be 
exempt.  However,  there  has  been  a  situation 
where  one  municipality— I  believe  it  is  Wind- 
sor-Vindicated that  it  wants  the  Act  to  apply. 
This  has  resulted  in  protracted  negotiations 
in  that  city,  and  the  possibility  of  withdrawal 
of  service  and  all  the  sort  of  ramifications 
that  can  sometimes  apply  when  there  isn't  a 
collective  agreement  and  there  isn't  progress 
at  the  collective  bargaining  table. 

I  really  don't  think  there  is  too  much  more 
to  say.  The  hon.  member  may  recall  that  last 
year  there  were  amendments  to  both  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  I  believe,  which  exempted  cer- 
tain proceedings,  and  this,  I  think,  is  analo- 
gous to  those  situations  in  that  we  have  two 
associations— or   we    have    a   council    and   an 


association— dealing  with  a  work  contract  or 
collective  bargaining.  It's  not  the  type  of 
hearing  or  tribunal  that  was  envisaged  by 
McRuer  when  he  recommended  that  these 
protective  steps  be  applied  generally  to  people 
appearing  before  boards  and  agencies  and  tri- 
bunals. 

Motion  agreed   to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  and  speak  on  behalf  of  our  party  with 
respect  to  our  approval  of  this  hill. 

The  amendment  which  is  being  made  paral- 
lels the  law  as  it  presently  exists  with  respect 
to  municipal  police  forces  and  those  members 
of  such  forces  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  killed,  or  die  from  injuries  received  or 
from  illness  contracted  in  the  general  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  We  now  see  that  im- 
mediate dependants  of  members  of  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  force  are  also  going  to 
receive  this  benefit  from  the  Legislature. 

Surely,  it's  little  enough  for  us  to  do,  in 
cases  such  as  these,  to  make  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  OPP,  both  men  and  women, 
are  going  to  be  protected  and  know  that  they 
are  going  to  be  protected,  and  that  their 
families  are  going  to  receive  some  benefit  and 
some  compensation  —  inadequate  though  it 
might,  of  course  be  —  to  take  care  of  families 
whose  members  have  been  killed  or  who  have 
died  during  their  service  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

We  certainly  support  this  amendment.  We 
think  it  is  perhaps  some  time  overdue,  but 
at  least  it  is  here  now  and  those  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  will  be  able  to  know,  as  they  go  about 
their  duties,  that  this  enactment  by  the  Leg- 
islature will  protect  their  dependants  should 
the  occasion  arise.  We're  pleased  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  wholeheartedly 
support  this  legislation. 
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Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue1!: 
That's   the  shortest  speech  on   record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
members  have  indicated,  this  is  the  type  of 
amendment  to  legislation  that  everybody 
would  agree  with.  It  provides  something  to 
the  members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
force;  to  widows,  with  respect  to  officers 
who  are  killed  or  die  from  injuries  received 
during  the  course  of  duty.  This  provision  is 
now  available  to  the  municipal  forces  and 
we're  just  extending  it  to  the  provincial 
force. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  comment  on  Bill  162? 


CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  indicated  that  he  wanted  the  bill 
to  go  to  committee  because  he  would  like 
to  see  the  Ontario  Evidence  Act  apply  as 
well  as  the  Canada  Evidence  Act.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  him  that  section  34  of  the 
Coroners  Act  gives  automatic  protection, 
which  would  cover  both  pieces  of  legislation 
and,  therefore,  he  has  agreed  that  it  con- 
tinue on  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill   162,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act. 

Bill   166,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fire  De- 
partments Act. 

Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Police  Act. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  168,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laud  Specu- 
lation Tax  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dovvnsview):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  more  than  a  little  disappointed 
when  the  minister  introduced  the  bill  and 
didn't  even  eat  a  little  bit  of  humble  pie, 
because  I  recall  very  clearly  the  length) 
debate  we  had  when  this  bill  was  going 
through  the  House.  It  went  on  for  six  weeks 
or  more  and  probably  took  longer  than  any 
other  bill  to  go  through  this  House. 

It  started  off,  if  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  great  and  subtle  government  moves 
to  change  the  title,  and  the  minister  wasn't 
too  clear  on  why  he  wanted  to  change  the 
title.  He  wanted  to  change  the  title,  it  later 
came  up,  because  he  thought  that  a  rose 
by  any  other  name  might  smell  a  little  sweet- 
er and  that  if  he  did  change  the  title  he 
might  really  have  fooled  those  terrible  fel- 
lows up  in  Ottawa  as  to  what  kind  of  a  bill 
it  was.  After  long  debate  we  finally  changed 
the  title.  I  think  there  was  a  vote,  or  perhaps 
two  votes  or  three  votes,  on  changing  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

Then,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker.  we 
hand  a  second  reading  debate  on  the  bill 
and  it  went  on  for  quite  some  period  of  time. 
My  colleagues  and  I  said  that  in  principle 
we  support  the  bill  but  at  that  particular 
time  we  drew  the  minister's  immediate  at- 
tention to  our  opinion  as  to  the  inddi 
of  this  taxation  and  the  particular  fact  that 
in  our  opinion  it  was  not  going  to  be  de- 
ductible as  an  expense  of  doing  business,  that 
there  was  no  reason  whv  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  agree  that  this  tax  would  be 
deductible  as  an  expense  of  doing  business 
and  that  therefore  the  incidence  of  taxation 
could  be  as  high  as  115  per  cent. 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  minister,  "that  would 
never,  never  happen."  I  think  at  that  time 
his  colleague  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  said. 
"Besides  which,  those  great  federal  Tories. 
when  they  get  into  power"— and  I  think  B 
man  named  Mr.  Stanfield  was  mentioned. 
whoever  he  might  have  been— "they  will  look 
kindly  on  our  great  efforts  to  legislate  prop- 
erly for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
Stanfield  certainly  won't  insist  that  that  tax 
not  be  deductible."  Interestingly  enough, 
even  the  Treasurer  didn't  have  a  word  for 
Mr.  Stanfield  himself.  He  was  just  trading 
on  Mr.   Stanfield's  goodwill   and   his  love  for 
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those  gentlemen  who  inhabit  the  front 
benches,  albeit  for  a  short  period  of  time 
yet  remaining. 

No  one  really  had  gone  into  any  great  con- 
sultation with  the  federal  authority.  No  one, 
when  the  minister  brought  the  bill  before 
the  House,  had  bothered  to  go  up  and  get 
a  federal  tax  opinion.  The  minister  hummed 
and  hawed  and  fluttered  about,  and  finally 
he  had  to  admit  that  he  really  hadn't  sought 
any  opinion  other  that  that  of  his  departs 
mental  officials.  He  sought  no  opinions  of 
any  of  the  prominent  tax  lawyers  or  any  of 
the  prominent  accountants  who  might  be 
somewhat   knowledgeable   about   this. 

I  can  recall  reading  to  him  an  opinion  from 
one  important  and  well-known  firm  of  ac- 
countants, and  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick)  read  him  the  opinion  of 
another  firm  of  accountants.  We  asked  if  he 
couldn't  have  inquired  from  several  of  the 
leading  taxation  lawyers.  It  was  only  at  the 
11th  hour  that  his  colleague  the  Treasurer 
read  an  opinion,  albeit  wrongly  phrased  and 
phrased  in  general  terms,  from  a  lawyer 
named  Mr.  Goodman,  who  conceded  that 
maybe:  the  minister  was  right  and  that  it  was 
logical  that  the  tax  could  be  allowed  as  an 
expense  of  doing  business. 

With  ill  grace  the  minister  forced  this  thing 
through  the  House,  and  anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  taxation  principles  should 
have  had  the  courage  at  that  point  in  time  to 
have  admitted  he  was  wrong.  Now,  as  I  say, 
the  minister  is  beating  an  ignominious  retreat 
and  doesn't  even  have  the  courtesy  to  con- 
vey to  the  House  or  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

He  should  have  had  the  good  grace,  at 
least,  to  get  up  and  say:  "Well,  this  time  cer- 
tainly I,  the  minister,  was  wrong.  My  officials 
were  wrong.  My  advisers  were  wrong.  I 
should  have  sought  extra  opinions.  I  should 
have  had  outside  people  to  advise  me.  And 
now  I  must  admit  that  the  Liberals  were  right, 
that  those  who  supported  the  position  that 
this  was  not  going  to  be  deductible  as  an 
expense  of  doing  business  were,  in  fact,  right, 
and  now  I  have  to  go  back  and  change  what 
they  told  me  should  have  been  changed  in 
the  first  place." 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  third 
reading  we  moved  that  the  bill  be  set  aside 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  inquire  authori- 
tatively as  to  whether  or  not  this  might  be 
deductible.  The  minister  couldn't  restrain  his 
snorts— that's  what  they  were— about  what  a 
ridiculous  position  the  opposition  took  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill,  saying  that  was  merely  in- 
viting those  terrible  federal  people  to  take  a 


stance  that  anyone  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  taxation  matters  must  agree  that  they  were 
going  to  take  in  any  event. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  finally  wound 
its  way  through  the  House  after  some  six 
weeks,  being  hotly  debated  on  this  and  other 
points  throughout  its  whole  progress  through 
the  House,  the  minister  not  retreating  one 
inch  from  his  arbitrary  position— the  minister 
saying  that  he  was  right.  His  colleague  the 
Treasurer  said,  "If  those  terrible  fellows  up 
in  Ottawa  think  that  we  are  wrong,  we  are 
going  to  go  to  court.  We'll  go  to  court  and 
we  are  satisfied  from  the  advice  that  we  have 
that  we'll  be  right." 

The  history  of  this  government  going  to 
court  hasn't  been  a  good  one  either.  You  may 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  famous  action,  the 
Province  of  Ontario  against  Dow  Chemical, 
that  has  been  dragging  its  way  through  the 
courts.  I  think  it's  got  as  far  as  a  motion  for 
particulars;  the  pleadings  aren't  even  com- 
plete—what, three  years,  four  years  and  a 
million  dollars  of  expenses  later?  I  guess  the 
government  found  that  the  counsel  that  they 
had  retained  to  prosecute  the  Dow  Chemical 
action  on  their  behalf  were  too  involved  in 
the  Dow  Chemical  action  to  take  on  this  im- 
portant challenge  of  the  federal  government 
in  court  over  the  allowability  of  this  as  a 
business  expense. 

T-'me  rolled  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  great 
hopes  that  we  used  to  hear  from  the  front 
bench  about  the  change  in  federal  govern- 
ment weren't,  in  fact,  fulfilled.  There  was  an 
election  in  July  of  this  year,  and  even  if  their 
good  friend  Mr.  Stanfield  might  have  had  the 
power  to  do  what  it  was  suggested  that  he 
would  do,  he  never  really  got  the  oppor- 
tunity, unfortunately  perhaps.  But  interest- 
ingly enough  I  again  point  out  that  even  Mr. 
Stanfield  and  any  of  his  taxing  people,  any 
of  his  tax  advisers— I  think  Mr.  Gillies  said 
maybe  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  a  point, 
but  Mr.  Gillies  has  stopped  even  arguing  with 
the  government  on  that  point  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  one  little  chapter  in  the  middle. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  minister  said: 
"I  was  up  to  Ottawa  and  we  had  a  very 
good  reception."  I  presume  that  meant  that 
when  he  knocked  on  the  door  and  said,  "Here 
comes  the  Minister  of  Revenue  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,"  his  federal  counterpart  said, 
"Come  in,  Mr.  Meen,  it's  nice  to  see  you." 
I'm  sure  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Revenue 
is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  and  I  am  sure 
he  treated  the  Minister  of  Revenue  for  the 
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Province  of  Ontario  with  the  courtesy  that  he 
deserves  and  they  had  a  nice  long  chat. 

The  only  report  that  the  Minister  of  Reve- 
nue had  for  us  at  that  time  was,  "Well,  after 
all  you  must  realize  that  the  government  of 
Canada  taxes  for  the  whole  of  Canada." 
That  was  the  first  time  the  minister  began 
to  back  down  as  ingloriously  as  he  did  back 
down.  Because  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
point  we  made  throughout  the  six-week  de- 
bate—that if  by  any  chance  this  tax  was 
deductible  as  an  expense  of  doing  business, 
it  had  to  mean  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada was  going  to  allow  its  taxing  authority 
to  be  completely  undercut  by  the  provinces, 
and  that  if  the  government  of  Canada  took 
this  position  insofar  as  this  bill  was  concerned 
it  would  have  been,  in  effect,  giving  away 
its  right  to  tax.  It  would  have  been  abandon- 
ing its  duty  and  its  responsibility  to  all  of 
the  people  of  Canada. 

Then  a  little  later  on,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  did 
get  up  one  day  and  say:  "We  have  now 
heard  from  Ottawa  and  they  are  determined 
that  this  will  not  be  deductible  as  an  ex- 
pense of  doing  business.  I  guess  we  will 
have  to  accept  that  now.  In  due  course,  I 
will  be  bringing  in  an  amendment"— and  this 
is  the  bill,  Bill  168,  with  the  amendment. 
"Yes,  the  bill  will  be  retroactive,  so  that 
anybody  who  has  paid  the  tax  will  now  be 
able  to  reduce  the  rate." 

As  I  say,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
graceful  and  perhaps  much  more  fitting  if 
the  minister  had  said:  "I  am  sorry,  I  made 
a  mistake."  He  could  even  have  coloured 
his  language,  and  said:  "This  time,  if  never 
before,  or  never  after,  the  opposition  was 
right  and  I,  the  minister,  made  a  mistake." 
But  we  didn't  even  get  that  out  of  him.  So 
forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will,  if  I 
overly  stress  the  difficulty  that  we  had  with 
the  minister.  The  minister  was  wrong;  we 
told  him  he  was  wrong;  we  told  him  for  six 
weeks  he  was  wrong.  We  moved  a  series  of 
amendments  trying  to  indicate  that  he  was 
wrong.    From  April  9,  to  Dec.  9— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   Dec.  9. 

Mr.  Singer:  —What's  that?  Seven  months?— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    Eight  months. 

Mr.  Singer:  —eight  months  later.    It  took 
the  minister  some  eight  months- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  To  the  day. 

Mr.  Singer:  -to  the  day  to  admit  that  he 
did  in  fact  make  a  mistake,  and  that  he  was 


going  to  do   what  he  should  have   done   in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    A  short  gestation  period. 

Mr.  Singer:  Had  the  minister— let  me  look 
for  a  phrase  that  isn't  going  to  insult  him 
unduly— had  the  appropriate  legislative  stance 
that  would  have  allowed  him  to  say,  that 
even  ministers  make  mistakes,  and  had  he 
gone  along  with  what  we  advocated  in  the 
beginning,  it  would' ve  been  much  more  taste- 
ful. Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  hesitate  saying  to 
him:  "We  told  you  so.  You  shouldn't  have 
been  so  misinformed  or  so  uninformed  or 
lacking  in  inquiry  ability  as  to  have  bull- 
dozed this  thing  through  the  House  with 
your  big  Tory  majority." 

Speaking  of  the  big  Tory  majority,  I  see 
the  minister  has  got  nine  of  them  here  at 
the  moment,  hardly  enough  to  make  up  a 
quorum,  although  I  am  not  going  to  call  for 
a  quorum  call.  The  minister's  colleagues 
haven't  got  much  enthusiasm  in  supporting 
his  ungraceful  retreat. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  There  are 
only  four  Liberals  that  I  see  out  of  23. 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  have  mem- 
bers opposite  got? 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  members  opposite  want  a 
quorum  call?  If  they  insist,  111  draw  to  the 
Speaker's  attention— I  haven't  yet— that  there 
isn't  a  quorum  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Let  the  member  take  a  look 
at  his  own  ranks. 

Mr.  Singer:  However,  I  don't  think  any- 
thing is  particularly  to  be  achieved  by  that, 
so  I  am  not  even  going  to  mention  it  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  wondering  if  we  could 
get  on  with  the  debate  on  second  reading, 
on  the  principle? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  can 
accept  section  1,  which  reduces  the  rate  of 
tax  from  50  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  Certain- 
ly we  can  accept  section  3  which  provides 
for  a  rebate  in  the  event  that  anyone  has 
been  foolish  enough  to  have  been  caught  up 
with  the  higher  incidence  attached  and  now 
has  to  get  it  back,  although  I  wonder  \vh\ 
they  only  give  it  back  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  when  the  minister 
knows  full  well  that  nobody  can  borrow 
money  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  and  that 
one  can  get  money  back  from  the  bank  on  a 
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savings  account  at  the  rate  of  9.25  or  9.5 
per  cent.  If  you  want  to  go  to  GICs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  get  10.25  or  10.5  per  cent 
and  if  you  want  to  go  into  something  a  little 
more  risky,  but  not  very  much,  you  can  get 
11  per  cent.  Why  should  people,  who  have 
paid  too  much  to  the  government  because 
the  minister  wouldn't  recognize  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  taxation  laws,  only  get  back  their 
money  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  if  they 
have  done  foolishly  what  the  minister  said 
they  should  have  done,  the  minister  of 
course  being  wrong? 

However,  let  me  deal  with  section  6.  Sec- 
tion 6,  now  installs  another  ministerial  dis- 
cretion. The  minister  doesn't  even  know  he 
has  got  another  discretion  in  section  2;  this 
is  as  bad  as  the  other  discretions  that  he 
reserves  for  himself.  The  minister  had  a  little 
surprise  on  his  face,  if  I  read  him  correctly, 
that  he  now  has  another  discretion. 

Section  6  says: 

Where  the  result  of  one  or  more  sales, 
exchanges,  declarations  of  trust,  or  other 
transactions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  is 
that  a  person  has  transferred  property 
under  circumstances  that  may  be  reason- 
ably considered  to  have 

(a)  effected  a  disposition  of  or  with  res- 
pect to  designated  land  and  to  have  arti- 
ficially or  unduly  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  taxable  value  of  the  designated 
land  .  .  . 

Now,  there  is  the  ministerial  discretion.  A 
sells  to  B  a  parcel  of  land  after  April  9,  and 
he  sells  it  to  B  at  a  price  which  someone  be- 
lieves is  too  low.  Thereby,  in  the  exercise  of 
some  land  of  a  mysterious  discretion;  he  is 
deemed  to  have  disposed  of  it  at  an  artifi- 
cially or  unduly  reduced  amount  of  the  tax- 
able value. 

How  is  that  process  going  to  work?  You 
look  at  a  particular  sale,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  A 
sells  to  B  a  piece  of  land  at  a  value  which 
someone  who  is  a  ministerial  adviser  is  go- 
ing to  say  in  the  name  of  the  minister:  "That 
is  too  low.  It  is  artificially  reduced."  Then 
you  are  giving  an  absolute  discretion  again 
to  ths  minister  to  say:  "Aha!  In  my  opinion 
that  price  was  too  low,  now  you  prove  that 
it  was  a  proper  price." 

Why  should  that  onus  now  be  allowed  to 
be  put  on  the  vendor  and/or  the  purchaser 
in  the  subsequent  transaction?  Why  shouldn't 
it  be  up  to  the  minister  at  least  to  establish 
his  contention  that  the  price  was  artificially 
reduced,  establish  it  before  a  court,  bring 
forth  his  evidence  as  to  why  this  should  be 


so  and  give  the  person  whose  transaction  he 
disputes  an  opportunity  to  question  him? 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  me,  that  the 
land  transfer  tax  has  been  collected  on  the 
basis  of  affidavit,  and  if  the  affidavit  is  there 
then  it  determines  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  transaction  is 
subject  to  land  speculation  tax  again  is 
determined  substantially  by  affidavits  and 
they  are  accepted. 

If  the  minister  says— and  this  is  in  fact 
what  he  is  going  to  say— that  the  price  has 
been  artificially  or  unduly  reduced,  surely  he 
can  only  mean  that  having  looked  at  some 
documents  before  him  he  has  come  to  some 
kind  of  conclusion  that  the  people  who  have 
made  the  transaction  have  been  lying  and 
have  been  lying  in  their  particular  affidavits. 
That's  a  very  serious  charge. 

Why  should  there  be  ministerial  discre- 
tion? Why  should  the  process  be  that  if  the 
minister  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
one is  lying  as  to  the  sale  price,  the  minis- 
ter has  to  prove  that  before  an  appropriate 
court  where  the  matter  can  be  argued?  But 
no,  that's  not  good  enough.  What's  happen- 
ing is  that  the  matter  is  taken  back  into  the 
ministerial  environs— into  that  place  where  he 
gets  his  great  advice  as  to  the  deductibility 
of  the  tax  as  a  federal  expense  of  doing 
business— and  there  it  is  tossed  around  the 
table.  Then  the  minister  says  to  the  indi- 
vidual concerned:  "Well,  that's  too  bad.  In 
my  opinion  you  have  sold  it  at  an  artificially 
reduced  price  and  therefore  you  are  tax- 
able." 

Why  shouldn't  the  shoe  be  on  the  other 
foot?  Why  shouldn't  the  onus  be  on  the 
minister  to  prove— and  to  prove  before  a 
court  where  there  is  an  availability  of  argu- 
ment, where  documents  can  be  summoned, 
where  cross-examination  can  take  place— why 
shouldn't  that  onus  be  on  the  minister  to 
prove  that  the  information  that  was  brought 
to  substantiate  the  particular  transaction  has 
in  fact  been  false  and  untrue? 

We  object  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  object 
to  the  insertion  of  an  extra  and  a  further  un- 
fair ministerial  discretion  in  an  Act  that  is 
just  full  of  ministerial  discretions;  in  an  Act 
that  doesn't  set  out  the  law,  but  sets  out 
ministerial  discretions;  in  an  Act  that  is  just 
as  good  as  the  length  of  the  minister's  foot 
on  a  particular  day.  That's  what  the  rule  of 
taxation  under  this  statute  is.  It's  as  long  as 
the  minister's  foot  is  on  a  particular  day  and 
that  just  doesn't  make  sense  in  a  taxation  law, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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Well,  as  I  say,  while  we  can  support  sec- 
tions 1  and  3,  section  2  is  unsupportable.  I 
don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  over  our 
dilemma,  because  we  don't  want  to  oppose 
sections  1  and  3  which  we  told  the  minister 
should  have  been  in  from  the  beginning.  We 
want  to  support  those  but  we  don't  want  to 
support  section  2. 

If  one  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prin- 
ciple behind  this  is  to  do  what  we  advocated 
last  April  and  May,  I  guess  we  will  vote  for 
second  reading,  but  we  will  ask  that  the  Bill 
go  to  committee  so  that  we  can  properly 
oppose  section  2.  But  I  make  our  position 
quite  clear  that  in  voting  in  support  of  the 
bill  in  principle,  we  are  not  supporting  the 
insertion  of  another  discretion  with  all  the 
unfair  attributes  that  it  brings  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
points  under  this  bill.  When  this  nefarious 
legislation  was  engendered  last  spring  and, 
after  prolonged  debate,  was  forcefully  pushed 
through  this  House,  the  minister  was  told 
abundantly  at  that  time  that  the  feeling  of 
the  opposition  as  a  whole,  I  think,  was  that 
the  constitution  of  this  country  was  in  such 
a  way  that  he  wouldn't  make  it  stick  and 
that  to  do  so  would  be  vindictive  taxation,  to 
say  the  least.  This  has  proven  true  and  I 
think  we  are  entitled,  as  members  of  the 
opposition,  to  crow,  in  no  unduly  chanticleer 
fashion,  but  to  say,  "We  told  you  so." 

The  reduction  that  the  minister  has  made 
to  20  per  cent  seems  to  me  not  to  be  simply 
a  figure  out  of  the  air  and  I  would  like  to 
know  precisely  the  basis  of  it.  It  seems  that 
he  has  taken  the  figure  that  he  has  imposed 
as  a  tax  under  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act 
with  respect  to  foreign  acquisitions,  as  the 
figure  that  would  be  the  most  appropriate  in 
the  context  before  us.  It's  kind  of  an  irrational 
uniformity;  it's  kind  of  a  blind  stand.  It  still 
leaves  the  tax  at  a  very  high  level  indeed,  as 
the  minister  himself  seems  to  pride  himself 
in  saying;  it  could  be  in  the  80  per  cents. 

It's  most  unfortunate  legislation  all  the  way 
around.  Doesn't  the  minister  feel  that  he  has 
suffered  the  perils  of  Pauline,  that  Pauline 
Meen  has  come  under  fire  at  the  very  time 
in  history  of  the  province  when  the  market 
is  falling  out  of  housing;  when,  due  to  esca- 
lating interest  rates  and  inflationary  pressures 
on  the  credit  market,  the  housing  market  fa 
in  a  state  of  total  dereliction,  with  all  the 
misery  that  implies  to  any  number  of  people 
living  in  the  province,  taken  together  with 
the  embarrassment  it  causes  the  government 


to  be  unable  to  produce  the  housing  unless 
it  enters  the  housing  market,  overtly  in  a 
direct  governmental  way  which  die  govern- 
ment, because  of  misguided  ideological  pre- 
conceptions, is  unwilling  to  do.  That  being 
the  case,  then  the  minister  gives  what  might 
very  well  be  called  the  double  whammy  to 
the  whole  thing,  namely  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act. 

As  things  stand,  sometimes  I  think  we'd 
be  better  not  to  have  the  Act  and  that  we 
could  stand  a  little  speculation  because 
there's  absolutely  nothing  going  on  at  the 
present  time  as  between  the  two  horns  of  the 
dilemma  upon  which  the  housing  market 
finds  itself.  It's  in  a  state  of  total  squeeze. 
The  Act  hasn't  had  all  that  impact,  in  my 
considered  opinion.  I  noticed  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine),  standing  in  his  place 
today,  didn't  even  refer  to  this  legislation;  I 
don't  think  it  was  because  he's  necessarily 
ashamed  of  it  but  simply  because  he  places 
the  onus  where  it  belongs  in  terms  of  the 
interest  rates  and  capital  expenditures  on 
housing  currently  taking  place.  But  this  min- 
ister has  made  his  picayune  contribution  too; 
and  it  may  be  just  that  extra  weight  that 
killed  the  goose  that  didn't  lay  very  many 
eggs.  In  any  event,  they  weren't  golden. 

So  here  we  are  this  afternoon,  in  a  sort 
of  a  petitionary  gesture,  saying,  "Oh  well, 
we're  going  to  have  to  reduce  this  thing.  The 
federal  government  won't  accede  to  our 
wishes."  I  have  said  to  the  House  before, 
and  I'll  say  it  now,  I  don't  think  the  federal 
government  should.  There  is  no  surer  way 
of  eroding  the  tax  base  of  this  countrv,  that 
which  gives  this  country  solidarity  all  over 
and  can  take  the  wide  view,  than  to  start 
to  accede  to  provincial  legerdemain  with 
respect  to  the  tax  field,  by  eroding  it  1 
and  there  and  saying,  "If  we  tax  here,  then 
you  must  step  back  or  you  must  make  a  de- 
duction; you  must  permit  our  tax  to  have 
priority." 

I  do  think,  however,  that  some  form  of 
mutual  compromise  should  be  exacted  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  government  has  pressing 
need  of  revenues,  God  knows,  or  it  wouldn't 
be  doing  half  the  things  it's  doing  in  the 
mining  taxation  and  resource  taxation  fields. 
They  have  been  driven  bv  desperation,  in 
terms  of  money,  to  do  all  sorts  of  thimrs 
that  they  find  totally  and  completely  unpalat 
able.  But  if  the  minister  is  to  swim  at  all, 
he  must  find  the  wherewithal!  and  that  the 
lifejackets  are  all  present.  This  is  not  one 
of  them. 

What  we  have  achieved  in  the  legislation 
is  a  fair  diminishment  of  the  responsibility; 
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a  capitulation  on  the  government's  part.  Does 
the  minister  intend  to  proceed  in  any  form 
of  action  with  the  federal  government?  Has 
he  come  to  the  constitutional  conclusion  that 
his  case  would  be  out  of  court,  or  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  and  money  of 
the  province  to  test  the  full  validity  of  the 
thing?  Just  what  does  the  minister  propose 
to  do  under  that  head? 

Again,  I  personally  don't  think  it  should 
be  contested.  I  think  the  minister  should 
slink  away  into  the  underbrush  to  his  quiet 
lair,  lie  down,  put  up  his  paws  and  rest, 
and  maybe  hibernate  for  the  whole  winter, 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned.  And  I  think  he 
should  try  to  reach  accommodation  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  up  there  as  to  a  divi- 
sion of  spoils. 

But  as  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned, 
we  don't  support  it.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  dilemma.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  will  make  our  main  points  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  hon. 
members  wishing  to  speak  on  this  bill?  The 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  members,  and  I  would 
refer  particularly  to  the  points  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

He  asks  how  we  got  to  the  20  per  cent. 
I  would  assure  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  having  consistency 
with  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act  and  the 
non-resident  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  didn't  even  occur  to  me. 
Twenty  per  cent  was  bobbing  around  in  the 
minister's  head  for  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  only  occurred 
to  us,  after  we  had  concluded  that  20  per 
cent  was  the  fair  and  appropriate  tax  to  apply 
under  the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  that  we 
might  have  to  change  some  of  our  vernacular 
in  reference  to  the  two  Acts.  We  tended  in 
the  past  to  distinguish  the  two  by  referring 
to  the  one,  the  Spec  Act,  as  the  50  per  cent 
tax,  and  to  the  other  as  the  20  per  cent 
tax  Now  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
talking  about  the  non-resident  tax  and  to  the 
land  speculation  tax,  I  suppose. 

In  any  event,  the  member  for  Downsview 
has  purported  to  quote  me— and  I  think  in- 
accurately-when  he  said  that  I  said  that  the 
tax  would  never  be  115  per  cent.  What  I 
said  was  that  it  was  not  the  government's 
intention  that  it  would  ever  go  to  that  level, 


and  that  if  the  land  speculation  tax  were 
disallowed  by  the  federal  government  we 
would  take  appropriate  steps  to  see  that  the 
tax,  which  in  that  event  would  be  of  a  con- 
fiscatory nature,  was  not  applied. 

So  we  have  received  a  ruling  from  the 
hon.  John  Turner,  having  met  with  him  and 
with  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Ronald  Basford, 
on  Oct.  16.  We  did  have  a  very  courteous, 
and  I  thought,  helpful,  meeting  with  them. 
They  didn't  give  us  all  that  much  encourage- 
ment; as  the  member  for  Downsview  has 
indicated  we— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  told  the  minister  on 
Nov.  13  that  they  weren't  going  to  give  it 
to  him.    What  has  taken  him  so  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  There  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple involved  with  respect  to  the  erosion  of 
a  tax  base;  even  though  in  this  sense,  since 
we  weren't  out  to  raise  money— and,  indeed, 
were  not  raising  Very  much  money  under  this 
Act— that  it  really  was  of  an  inconsequential 
nature  as  to  the  amount  of  the  erosion.  But, 
when  finally  the  hon.  John  Turner  did  con- 
firm to  me— first  orally  and  subsequently  by 
letter— that  the  government  of  Canada  could 
not  accede  to  our  suggestion  that  this  be 
continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  deduct ible 
expense,  it  became  apparent  to  me— and  I 
have  said  this,  too,  for  some  while— that 
probably  the  simplest  course  of  action  to 
follow  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  rate 
of  tax  applicable. 

The  difficulty  with  reducing  the  amount  of 
tax— if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  it— is  primarily 
that  it  loses  its  immediate  impact  as  a  trans- 
actions tax  by  being  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  speculative  gain,  rather  than 
a  very  substantial,  healthy  and  significant  50 
per  cent.  So  perhaps  this  will  not  be  as  sig- 
nificant in  the  psychology,  I  suppose,  behind 
the  holding  of  land  for  speculative  profit. 
I  would  like  to  think,  though,  that  people 
dealing  in  land  look  a  little  farther  down  the 
road  and  see  what  the  net  tax  impact  is  going 
to  be,  because  if  they  do  that  they  will 
realize  that  with  the  level  of  tax  as  proposed 
at  20  per  cent,  the  net  resultant  impact  on 
their  tax  dollars  in  the  long  run  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same. 

We  looked  at  various  tax  rates  in  order  to 
assess  what  would  be  the  appropriate  amount 
to  apply,  having  regard  for  the  undertaking 
given  by  myself  that  in  no  way  would  th  • 
tax  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  estimate  of  net 
tax  payable  as  set  out  in  the  Treasurer's  bud- 
get statement  of  April  9.  You  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  that  budget  the  Treasurer 
indicated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  speculation 
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tax  being  a  deductible  item,  so-called  private 
corporations  would  pay  a  total  income  tax  of 
81  per  cent,  public  corporations  would  pay 
87  per  cent  and  private  individuals  would 
have  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  81  per  cent. 

Well,  taking  a  look  at  various  amounts  of 
tax,  if  the  land  speculation  tax  were  25  per 
cent— and  that  was  a  figure  that  was  bruited 
about  for  a  time,  as  was  a  figure  of  30  per 
cent— so-called  private  corporations  would 
drop  from  81  per  cent  to  around  75,  though 
I  think  that  would  be  a  little  higher  than  that, 
and  public  corporations  would  come  in  at  87, 
which  is  what  they  were  previously  in  the 
budget  statement  figure.  Individuals,  though, 
would  have  a  maximum  tax  of  86  per  cent 
rather  than  81.  So  it  was  my  feeling  and  the 
feeling  of  my  colleagues  that  that  figure  of 
25  per  cent  speculation  tax  then  would  not 
meet,  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  the 
obligation  which  I  undertook  on  behalf  of 
the  government  that  in  the  event  of  the  tax 
being  disallowed,  no  one  but  no  one  would 
pay  more  tax  than  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  Treasurer's  budget  statement.  Twenty 
per  cent  achieves  that  level. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maximum  tax 
that  a  person  as  an  individual  pays  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  here  in  Ontario  under  our 
Canadian  and  Ontario  Income  Tax  Acts  is 
about  61  per  cent.  That  is  achieved  at  a  level 
of,  I  think,  around  $55,000  taxable  income; 
somewhere  in  that  region  he  reaches  the  level 
of  maximum  tax  of  some  61  per  cent.  Add 
to  that  the  20  per  cent  land  speculation  tax 
which  is  proposed  by  this  bill  and  one  reaches 
a  level  then  of  81  per  cent,  which  was  the 
figure  shown  in  the  Treasurer's  budget  for  the 
maximum  personal  income  tax  that  would  be 
payable.  It  was  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  arrived  at  the  percentage  of  20  per 
cent  for  speculation  tax  when  a  nondeduc- 
tible item. 

There  was  some  reference  made  by  both 
hon.  members  as  to  the  court  action.  I've  said 
this  a  number  of  times  and  perhaps  it  bears 
repeating:  Sure,  we  could  take  the  case  to 
court  and  have  an  adjudication  as  to  whether 
the  tax  was  deductible  or  not,  or  perhaps  a 
taxpayer  would  take  it  to  court. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  would  be  a  foolish  taxpayer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  The  point  is  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  now  confirmed  that 
if  we  should  win  'he  would  seriously  consider 
changing  his  Act  and,  of  course,  if  we  should 
lose,  then  the  point  would  have  been  proved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  doesn't  know 
what  the  point  proves  yet,  does  he? 


Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  So  one  way  or  the  other 
the  tax  could  wind  up  being  a  nondeductible 
item.  There  really  was  no  point  in  putting 
the  people  of  Ontario  through  a  few  more 
months  of  uncertainty,  when  in  fact  the  end 
result  would  be  the  same.  Therefore,  being 
a  pragmatist  at  heart,  it  was  my  recommen- 
dation that  we  should  recognize  facts  for 
what  they  were,  and  with  the  statement  from 
the  Minister  of  Finance  being  abundantly 
clear  as  to  the  position  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  regard  it  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
and  was,  appropriate  that  we  should  make 
this  amendment. 

I  don't  want  to  close  my  remarks  without 
referring  to  the  member  for  Downsview's 
comments  on  the  amendment  to  section  6 
of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  he  has  really  looked 
at  section  6(a),  being  section  2  of  the  amend- 
ing Act,  because  section  6(a)  is  a  simple  re- 
statement of  section  6  of  the  Act  as  it  stands. 
It  is  split  off  into  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
simply  so  that  we  can  pick  up,  by  subclause 
(to),  to  which  the  member  for  Downs  view 
didn't  even  make  reference,  a  situation  in 
which  corporations,  through  the  provisions 
as  to  deemed  dispositions  and  through  a 
practice  called  "stuffing"  —  where  one  can 
pack  a  company  with  money  so  as  to  get 
its  assets  in  real  estate  down  below  50  per 
cent,  then  make  the  transaction,  then  with- 
draw the  money  again;  an  obviously  colour- 
able attempt  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  opposite  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  —could  have  avoided  the 
provisions  of  section  6.  It  was  therefore  the 
purpose  of  section  2  of  the  Act  to  bring  in, 
by  subclause  (b),  this  provision,  the  same 
sort  of  authority  as  presently  resides  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act. 

When  the  member  for  Downsview  said 
that  I  looked  surprised  and  raised  my  eye- 
brows when  he  was  suggesting  that  I  had 
imported  still  another  ministerial  discretion, 
he's  quite  right.  I  was  surprised,  because 
we  haven't  imported  it  at  all.  We  are  cov- 
ering an  area  that  was  an  obvious  loophole 
with  the  same  authority  for  reassessment,  no 
more,  no  less,  than  presently  exists  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  that  problem  more  directly 
than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  the  reason  for  section  2  of  the  bill. 
and   although   I'll   be  happy  to  put  the   bill 
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into  committee  so  that  the  members  oppo- 
site—the Liberal  members  anyway— can  show 
their  opposition  to  this  amendment  by  voting 
against  it  in  committee  if  they  wish,  I  think 
they  are  mistaken  in  their  understanding  of 
it,  because  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed in  section  2  is  a  highly  desirable  one. 

Motion   agreed   to;   second   reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Shall    this    bill    be    ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Mr.   Singer:   No,   committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Hon.    Mr.    Meen:    Standing    committee    I 
expect,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   standing  committee? 

Hon.    Mr.    Meen:    No,    committee    of   the 
whole  House. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Committee    of    the    whole 
House?  So  ordered. 


CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  169,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  just  leaving. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  bill,  of  course,  is  a 
companion  piece  to  Bill  168.  In  it  we  have 
the  provision  in  the  Corporations  Tax  Act  that 
the  tax  imposed  under  the  Land  Speculation 
Tax  Act,  1974,  will  not  be  deductible  in  com- 
puting income  of  a  corporation. 

The  member  for  Downsview,  in  his  com- 
ments on  Bill  168,  which  we  have  all  just 
heard,  reviewed  the  various  points  with  re- 
spect to  the  deduction  and  the  matters  raised 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  debate  on  Bill  25. 
I  certainly  don't  intend  to  repeat  them  here, 
because  my  colleague  for  Downsview  has 
given  our  point  of  view  as  to  not  only  what 
happened  then  but  also  what  is  happening 
now. 

The  matter  of  these  deductions  is  some- 
thing which  comes  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
discussions  and  decisions  made  between  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  authorities  and  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  requirement  to  say 
anything  further  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  all 
I  wish  to  say  on  the  companion  bill;  it  simply 
carries  it  out  in  terms  of  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act. 

I  want  to  inform  the  Speaker  and  the 
minister  that  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
from  Riverdale— it's  our  problem,  I  know, 
but  he  is  on  this  unfair  practices  committee; 
I'm  going  to  go  down  there  now— wanted  to 
say  a  few  words,  he  told  me,  about  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act  and  this  one.  For  that 
reason  only  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  per- 
mit it  to  go  into  committee  along  with  the 
other  one.  If  he  has  anything  he  has  to  say 
about  it,  then  at  least  he  has  that  opening 
left.  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  help  us  in 
this  particular  regard.  We  can't  be  two  places 
at  once 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  comments  before 
the  minister  speaks?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  the  hon.  members  have  indicated,  this  is 
a  companion  piece.  We  are  convinced  that 
under  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada  and 
Canada  Corporations  Act,  and  likewise  under 
our  provincial  Corporations  Tax  Act,  this  kind 
of  expense  would  be  deductible  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  appropriate  therefore  that  we 
should  amend  our  own  Corporations  Tax  Act 
to  make  it  expressly  not  deductible  in  line 
with  the  principle  which  we  are  now  follow- 
ing and  which  the  federal  government  has 
indicated  they  are  taking  with  respect  to  the 
Acts  which  they  administer. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  168,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act, 
1974. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments?  If  so,  what  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  1,  the  hon. 
member  from  Kitchener. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving from  the  minister  at  this  time  the 
calculation  as  to  the  deduction  of  this  rate 
from  50  to  20  per  cent.  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  have  the  mechanics  and  the 
reasoning  for  this  rate  on  the  record  so  that 
we  are  aware,  and  the  public  is  generally 
aware,  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  20 
per  cent  rate  was  struck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  could  have  sworn  the 
hon.  member  was  in  his  seat  when  I  just 
gave  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  short  the  20 
per  cent  speculation  tax,  when  added  to  the 
absolute  maximum  rate  of  61  per  cent,  which 
arrives  at  a  personal  taxable  income  level  of 
something  like  $55,000,  will  then  derive  a 
total  of  81  per  cent,  which  was  the  amount 
shown  in  the  Treasurer's  budget  statement  of 
April  9.  That's  the  reason  for  arriving  at  the 
20  per  cent  figure.  Actually,  I  would  suppose 
that  the  vast  majority  of  individuals  who  are 
involved  in  transactions  of  this  sort  are  well 
below  the  $55,000-a-year  personal  taxable  in- 
come level  and  their  rate  then  would  be 
somewhat  below  the  81  per  cent.  But  that 
was  the  basis  upon  which  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White)  had  proceeded  as  well.  We  were 
aiming  at  meeting  that  figure  without  giving 
away  the  store,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  otherwise  occupied  when  the  minister 
had  given  that  information  and  I  appreciate 
hearing  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  from 
Dmvnsview  on  section  1? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  sec- 
tion 2. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  on  section  2,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minister  hastened  to  point  out  to 
me  that  he  wasn't  getting  a  new  discretion 
and  that  my  interpretation  of  his  raised  eye- 
brows was,  in  fact,  incorrect.  Well,  he's 
doubled  his  discretion.  He  had  a  discretion 
under  section  6(a)  and  he  now  extends  it  to 


a  discretion  under  section  6(b).  So  he  has 
taken  a  new  discretion,  no  matter  how  he 
phrases  it. 

We  said  as  many  times  as  possible,  when 
this  Act  was  going  through,  that  we  objected 
to  the  various  discretions  being  given  in  a 
taxation  statute.  I  thought  it  was  appropri- 
ate, Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  about  the  discre- 
tion in  6(a).  The  minister  says  I  didn't 
specifically  deal  with  6(b)  and  in  that  he  is 
correct,  but  it  is  an  extension  of  the  principle 
which  we  find  abhorrent  in  a  taxing  statute. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  the  minister  is  going 
to  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  he  doesn't 
believe  that  the  price  for  which  this  land  is 
sold  is  a  true  price  but  is,  in  effect,  the 
price  artificially  or  unduly  reduced,  then 
there  should  be  some  onus  on  the  minister 
to  prove  it,  whether  he  is  asserting  this  right 
under  (a)  or  (b).  It  should  be  in  some  form 
whereby  the  person  whom  he  is  disbelieving 
or  the  corporation  whose  statement  he  is  not 
accepting  has  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
case  that  he  is  being  faced  with  and  has  a 
tribunal  before  which  that  can  be  argued, 
where  he  can  see  the  minister's  case  in  either 
(a)  or  (b)  and  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  cross-examine. 

The  way  this  is  phrased— and  it  was  bad 
enough  when  only  6(a)  existed— it's  doubly 
bad  now  because  there  are  6(a)  and  6(b) 
which  give  him  an  additional  discretion.  If 
the  minister  decides  that  the  transaction  was 
set  up  in  order  to  artificially  or  unduly  re- 
duce the  price,  all  that  has  to  happen  is  an 
exercise  in  ministerial  discretion  where  this 
is  said.  Then  whatever  onus  there  is  is  shifted 
to  the  vendor  or  the  purchaser.  The  onus  is 
off  the  minister. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  notwith- 
standing the  minister  saying  it  was  already 
in  the  Act,  we  will  continue  to  oppose  it 
because  we  oppose  this  kind  of  exercise  in 
ministerial  discretion  in  a  taxing  statute.  A 
taxing  statute  should  be  definite  if  any  sta- 
tute should,  and  the  whole  efficacy  of  tli 
statutes  should  not  depend  on  the  often  ob- 
scure exercise  of  ministerial  discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why'  the  member  for  Downsview  is 
objecting  to  this  section.  Certainly  it's  an 
application  of  the  right  to  n  assess  if  it 
should  come  to  the  ministry's  attention  under 
subsection  (b)  that  an  action  teehnique  I 
referred  to  called  "stuffing"  has  taken  place. 
There  may  be   other   techniques   that  fertile 
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minds  will  dream  up  over  the  year,  through 
the  use  of  shareholdings  and  the  dealings  in 
shares  rather  than  the  disposition  of  real 
estate  itself  in  the  direct  sense. 

All  subsection  (b)  does  is  import  into  sec- 
tion 6  the  authority  to  reassess  in  the  event 
that  that  occurs.  It  takes  nothing  away  from 
the  right  of  the  parties  to  appeal,  according 
to  the  mechanism  set  out  in  section  10  of 
the  Act.  If  the  member  would  care  to  take 
a  look  at  that,  he  will  see  the  appeal  proce- 
due  that  applies  just  as  readily  to  subsection 
(6)  of  6  as  it  does  to  subsection  (a).  Sub- 
section (a)  is  a  restatement  of  the  old  section 
6.  Sections  9  and  10,  with  objection  to 
assessment,  and  section  10,  the  mechanism 
before  the  courts,  are  untouched  in  the  Act. 
The  same  procedure  applies  there  as  applied 
in  the  section  before. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  The  minister  seems  to 
think  if  they  bulldozed  a  section  through  the 
House  one  time  they  can  then  say  it  is  good 
because  they  bulldozed  it  through  the  first 
time. 

Let  me  read  him  certain  extracts  from  the 
debate  relating  to  section  6  as  they  took 
place  when  the  bill  was  going  through  the 
House. 

(The  debate  on  the  section  revolved  around 
the  concepts  of  avoidance  and  evasion  in  law. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  avoidance  of  the  tax 
is  proper  and  legal.  However,  this  section 
with  the  marginal  note  "avoidance"  allows  a 
collection  of  tax  on  the  basis  of  a  full  value  of 
the  designated  land  where  the  value  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  artificially  or  unduly  re- 
duced. The  minister  defended  the  use  of 
"artificially"  and  "unduly"  by  referring  to  a 
like  usage  in  section  55  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commented 
that  what  the  minister  seems  to  have  said, 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  is  that  if  someone 
avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  those  parts 
of  section  1  and  puts  himself  in  the  position 
where  he  can  avoid  a  tax,  and  the  minister 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taxpayer  may 
be  reasonably  considered  to  have  artificially 
or  unduly  reduced  the  amount  of  the  taxable 
value  of  the  designated  land  that  he  has  dis- 
posed of,  the  taxable  value  shall  be  computed 
as  if  such  reduction  had  not  occurred. 

And   to   refresh   the   minister's   memory,    I 
would   suggest  that  he   look  at  pages  2566 
and  2567   in  Hansard  of  May  28.   My  col- 
league,   the  member  for   Sarnia    (Mr.   Bull- 
brook),  said  this: 


I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minish  r 
and  all  members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
minister  seems  to  rely  upon  the  efficacy  and  equity 
of  section  55  of  the  Income  Tax  Act.  That  section 
relates  to  the  computation  of  income. 

And  further  along: 

In  other  words,  section  55  of  the  Income  Tax  Act 
does  not  affect  the  liability  for  tax.  What  you  have 
done  is  plucked  it  out  of  the  federal  Act  and  applied 
it  to  the  taxable  value  of  the  land,  which  you  define 
in  your  first  section.  But  what  you  are  saying  here 
now,  by  plucking  out  that  statute,  is  that  if  you 
unduly  create  a  taxable  loss  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  designated  land— over  which  you  might 
sometimes  have  no  control  at  all,  may  I  say— then 
you  are  deemed  to  have  disposed  of  it  at  a  taxable 
value  that  it  had,  notwithstanding  that  the  loss  was 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  disposition. 

And  the  member  for  Sarnia  goes  on  to  say: 

I  don't  think  you  can  pluck  that  section  out  and 
relate  it  to  the  taxable  value  of  the  land. 

That's  in  Hansard.  It  should  be  noted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  section  6  was  approved  on  a 
vote  of  the  House  53  to  29.  It  has  no  more 
efficacy  in  our  opinion  today  than  it  had  on 
May  28.  It's  a  bad  section.  Adding  subclause 
(b)  to  it  now  makes  it  doubly  bad.  It's  an 
improper  exercise  of  discretion.  It's  a  bad 
principle  in  the  taxation  law;  and  we  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  section  2?  Shall  section  2  carry? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 2  will  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed  will 
say  "nay."  In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Do  you 
want  a  hearing  aid? 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tion, comments,  questions  or  amendments  to 
any  other  section  of  the  bill? 

Bill  168  reported. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  169,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions,  or  amendments  to  any  section  and 
if  so,  what  section? 

Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  169  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  two  bills 
without  amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  169,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act,  1972. 

Bill  168,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  163,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  concur  with  the  principle  of  the 
bill  and  the  amendments.  But  dealing  with 
safety  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I've  men- 
tioned to  the  minister  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions the  number  of  accidents  that  do  occur 
in  industry  throughout  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  what  little  input  there  is  with  re- 
gard to  safety  measures  from  those  employed 
in  the  industry.  I  was  just  wondering  if  the 
minister  has  given  some  consideration  now  to 
move  in  a  direction  where  those  employed  in 
industry  will  have  some  say  and  voice  in 
safety  matters. 

In  particular,  I'm  thinking  that  amend- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  bill  to  indicate 
that  when  a  safety  committee  is  established 
within  an  industry  they  do  have  an  input  into 
all  safety  matters  and  that  they  are  protected 
under  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  suppose  if  we  wanted  to  we  could  get 
into  the  Mining  Act  and  other  matters  of 
safety  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  those 
employees  in  industry  have  no  say  in  safety 
whatsoever.  Now  this  bill  perhaps  indicates 
that  the  government  is  making  some  amend- 
ments here  to  the  benefit  of  those  employees 
and  employers,  but  with  little  input  from  the 
persons  employed  in  the  industry.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  minister  that  I  would  like 
to  see  some  legislation  brought  into  the 
House  providing  that  where  a  safety  com- 
mittee is  established  in  industries  there  shall 
be  an  equal  number  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers   involved.    In    other    words,    if   there 


were  10  on  a  safety  committee,  there  would 
be  five  from  the  labourers  in  the  industry 
and  five  from  management. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  when  his  inspec- 
tors move  into  a  plant  or  industry  in  Ontario 
they  should  go  directly  to  the  safety  com- 
mittee, and  have  the  input  of  those  persons 
employed  in  the  industry  in  matters  of  safety. 
Too  often  the  Province  of  Ontario  inspectors 
do  go  in,  but  perhaps  they  don't  contact  the 
right  persons. 

I  could  go  into  more  detail  with  specific 
matters,  but  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  if 
he  wants  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  acci- 
dents in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  for 
God's  sake  he  should  let  the  man  working  in 
industry  have  some  input  into  the  safety 
legislation.  It's  no  use  going  to  the  IAPA; 
they're  not  getting  in  touch  with  those  per- 
sons working  in  industry.  So  I  suggest  that 
the  minister  take  into  consideration  the  em- 
ployees in  an  industry  and  give  them  some 
voice  in  safety  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  comments  on 
this  bill?  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (ThundeT  Bay):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  a  bill  that  was  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  that  took 
place  with  the  safety  committee  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources,  I'm  told;  or  was  it 
the  safety  committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  Labour  Safety  Council. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Labour  Safety  Council; 
well  all  right.  I  had  some  discussions  several 
months  ago  when  there  was  some  indication 
that  this  administrative  change  would  bt 
made,  to  repeal  the  Loggers'  Safety  Act  an  ' 
to  put  it  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  concern  among  those  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  logging,  and  in  particular  the  lum- 
ber and  sawmills  workers'  union,' which  felt 
that  they  had  competent  people  within  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  dealing  with 
safety  in  their  industry.  At  one  time  the 
Loggers'  Safety  Act  did  come  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  it  seemed  to  be  working  fairly  well  when 
that  ministry  had  people  monitoring  the 
situation  for  any  unsafe  practices  or  un 
situations. 

Now  I  question  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  changing  the  responsibility  for  logging 
safety    to    those   who    would   be   responsible 
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for  administering  and  monitoring  the  situa- 
tion in  the  workplace  under  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act.  I'm  not  absolutely  certain  that 
the  ministry  has  people  who  go  out  on  a 
regular  basis  to  inspect  what  is  going  on  in 
any  of  these  operational  setups  in  the  bush 
where  they're  many  miles,  in  most  instances, 
from  any  habitation.  The  people  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  workplace  is  safe  are  not  at  all  satified 
that  this  is  the  right  move  to  make. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  section  3,  subsection  (2),  which  reads: 

Notwithstanding  subsection  1,  and  ex- 
cept at  a  place  where  logging  is  carried 
on,  any  person  who  under  a  contract  with 
an  employer  or  owner  of  an  industrial  es- 
tablishment supplies  the  employer  or  own- 
er with  a  machine  or  device  and  a  person 
or  persons  to  work  in  connection  with  the 
machine  or  device  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  the  employer 
of  the  person  or  persons  supplied. 

This  means  that  if  we  have,  say,  the  prime 
licence  holder,  which  is  company  A,  working 
in  a  particular  place  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  finds  it  necessary  to  lease  or  to  rent 
equipment  from  a  third  party,  it  means  that 
it  can  move  that  machinery  and  the  per- 
sonnel to  operate  it  in  the  workplace,  and 
automatically  a  new  employer  becomes  in- 
jected into  the  situation. 

It  no  longer  is  the  traditional  employer, 
the  employer  for  the  implementation  of  this 
new  Act,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act.  We  have,  in  effect,  another  em- 
ployer by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  work- 
ing under  contract  and  is  the  owner  of  the 
machinery  that  has  been  rented  or  leased. 

This  tends  to  circumvent,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  provisions  of  any  collective 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  author- 
ized bargaining  agent— which  in  this  case 
would  be  the  lumber  and  sawmill  workers' 
union  —  and  the  traditional  employer.  The 
traditional  employer  might  be  Kimberly- 
Clark,  it  might  be  Great  Lakes,  it  might  be 
Abitibi,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployers whose  chief  aim  is  to  harvest  timber, 
for  whatever  reason— whether  it  be  for  saw 
logs,  whether  it  be  for  pulp  and  paper, 
plywood  or  whatever.  However,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  and  the  men  them- 
selves see  section  3,  subsection  (2)  as  a  means 
of  circumventing  the  provisions  of  a  collec- 
tive agreement  where,  in  effect,  by  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act,  a  third  person  is 
deemed   to   be   the   employer;   thereby,  as   I 


say,  circumventing  the  terms  of  a  collective 
agreement. 

I  am  just  wondering  why  it  was  necessary 
to  put  that  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  get 
that  kind  of  a  response  from  the  minister. 

I  object  to  the  bill  on  two  counts.  One  is 
that  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  there  will 
be  the  kind  of  monitoring  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  workplace  safe,  the  kind  of 
monitoring  that  has  generally  been  done  un- 
der the  former  bill,  the  Loggers'  Safety  Act, 
where  I  haven't  had  too  many  complaints 
from  either  people  right  in  the  workplace  or 
from  their  representatives  about  the  mon- 
itoring of  all  safety  aspects  dealing  with  log- 
ging. To  suggest  that  it  will  be  done  much 
more  efficiently  under  the  Industrial  Safety 
Act,  I  am  told  that  that  is  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen. 

I  do  have  those  two  objections  to  the  bill 
and  perhaps  when  we  get  to  clause  by  clause 
we  may  get  into  it  in  a  little  bit  more  detail. 
Those  are  all  the  comments  I  have  on  second 
reading,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  The  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
doesn't  really  change  from  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  doing  the  job  to  having 
it  handled  by  the  (Ministry  of  Labour.  Labour 
has  had  the  responsibility  under  the  Loggers' 
Safety  Act  for  more  than  a  year  or  better 
now  by  an  Act  of  this  House. 

The  thing  I  don't  particularly  like  about  it, 
and  I've  said  this  before,  is  that  I  don't  think 
inspectors  who  are  set  up  in  territories  or  dis- 
tricts and  going  on  jobs  periodically  can  do 
the  same  sort  of  job  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  was  able  to  do  when  it  had  been 
already  on  the  job,  usually  for  marking  tim- 
ber, for  scaling  or  for  all  the  phases  or  their 
operation  in  the  forest. 

The  other  thing  is  that  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
inspectors  with  the  ability  to  talk  safety  lan- 
guage in  French  as  well  as  English.  I  think 
this  puts  a  responsibility  on  the  department 
to  have  some  inspectors  in  the  northern  part 
in  this  regard. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  very  important 
is  the  consultation  about  this  between  the 
Labour  Safety  Council,  the  Forest  Products 
Accident  Prevention  Association  and  the  On- 
tario Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  industry.  I  understand 
this  has  taken  place.    I  do  believe  we  need 
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this  bill  in  order  to  do  the  job  that  is  at 
hand.  I  know  the  minister's  staff  cannot  work 
without  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  very  urgent 
and  I  urge  the  members  to  agree  to  the 
passing  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  just  a  few  comments  to 
make  on  the  bill. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  statistics  that  were 
revealed  during  our  discussion  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  the 
Industrial  Safety  Act.  I  was  also  shocked  by 
what  I  feel  is  a  wrong  attitude  on  behalf  of 
the  director  of  the  branch  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial accidents.  His  comments  at  that  time 
were  simply  that  there  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  an  accident  to  happen  and,  de- 
pending on  what  the  law  of  averages  seems 
to  be  this  year,  we're  going  to  have  accidents. 
It  doesn't  strike  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  attitude  we  should  have  in  the 
industrial  safety  branch. 

Those  members  who  come  from  the  north 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  probably 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  if  not  higher,  of 
our  workmen's  compensation  cases  are  back 
injuries;  and,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  most  of 
them  come  from  those  people  who  work  and 
have  worked  in  the  bush.  There  are  very  few 
lumberjacks,  if  we  can  still  use  that  term  to 
describe  the  people  who  do  the  actual  cutting 
and  logging  of  the  timber,  who  at  one  time 
or  another  in  the  course  of  their  careers  do 
not  wind  up  with  a  back  injury  as  a  result 
of  the  nature  of  their  employment.  There- 
fore, this  Act,  and  the  Loggers'  Safety  Act, 
which  I  don't  feel  is  really  as  rigidly  en- 
forced as  it  should  be,  must  have  a  really 
strong  inspection  staff  and  backup  to  make 
them  really  effective. 

Once  again,  I  would  plead  with  the  min- 
ister in  particular  that  his  inspectors  under 
these  Acts  should  contact  the  employees  when 
they  go  to  inspect  a  bush  operation.  The  big- 
gest complaint  I  get  from  anyone  who  has 
to  deal  with  the  Industrial  Safety  Act  is  that 
when  the  union  or  the  employees  make  a 
complaint  or  ask  for  an  inspection,  the  in- 
spectors come  into  the  plant  but  very  often 
they  don't  contact  the  people  who  made  the 
original  complaint;  they  come  in,  make  their 
inspection  and  leave.  I  think  it's  incumbent 
upon  these  inspectors  to  deal  with  the  men 
who  are  most  directly  involved  and  who  are 
liable  to  be  injured  because  of  hazards  on  the 
job.  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  logging  in 
the  bush  can  result  in  many  accidents  and 


sometimes   can   lead  to  fatalities  because   of 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  particular  ques- 
tion I  hope  the  minister  will  respond  to.  It 
deals  with  section  4(3)  of  the  Act.  I  know 
we  may  go  over  this  in  committee,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  know  for  the  record 
exactlv  what  the  Act  does  apply  to.  If  it 
doesnt  apply  to  the  Crown  Timber  Act  or 
the  Forest  Fires  Prevention  Act,  I  wonder 
what  there  is  left  for  the  Act  to  apply  to— 
unless  I  misunderstand  that  particular  clause 
in  the  Act. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  we  will  sup- 
port the  bill.  It's  obviously  been  operating 
under  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  some  time. 
in  any  case.  But  we  would  ask  for  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  under  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  comments  on 
this  bill  before  the  minister  replies?  If  not, 
the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Obviously,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
try  and  improve  the  safety  measures  which 
our  ministry  is  presently  carrying  out. 

The  Loggers'  Safety  Act  is  this  little  blue 
book,  which  has  specific  conditions  in  it.  We 
wish  to  repeal  this  small  Act  and  put  it  under 
the  Industrial  Safety  Act,  where  there  is 
more  specific  responsibility  on  the  employers. 
The  Industrial  Safety  Act  sets  standards  which 
are  easier  to  apply  and  to  enforce  than  the 
specific  sort  of  things  under  the  Loggers' 
Safety  Act.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
produce  greater  safety  in  the  logging  industry 
that  we  are  putting  these  two  Acts  together. 

There  is  also  the  problem  in  the  lumbering 
industry  of  one  operation  automatically  lead 
ing  into  another  operation;  where  the  actual 
end  product  is  say  plywood,  the  last  opera- 
tion may  be  under  the  Industrial  Safety  Act 
and  the  first  operation  under  the  Logging  Act. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
member  for  Welland  South,  this  is  one  place 
where  we  have  consulted  very  closely  with 
the  unions  involved.  They  are  represented 
on  the  Labour  Safety  Council  and  it  is  the 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers  who  have  re- 
presentation on  that.  They,  as  well  as  man- 
agement, are  all  in  agreement  that  this  is 
a  desirable  thing  to  be  done  and  that  \\c 
should  do  so.  In  fact  we  have  promised  that 
we  would  proceed  with  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  note  what  the  member  says  about  em- 
ployees generally  having  a  voice  in  safety. 
and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  it.  Unless 
we   make    the    employees    more    safety   con- 
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scious,  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  in  con- 
tinual trouble.  They  are  the  ones  who  know 
best  where  dangerous  situations  exist,  and 
perhaps  what  can  be  done  about  them.  So 
I  agree  with  that.  As  I  say,  this  is  one  case 
where  I  understand  that  what  the  member 
wants  done  has  generally  in  fact  been  done. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that  it  was  not 
operating  too  badly  under  the  former  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests.  We  took  it 
over  some  time  ago,  as  members  know,  when 
Lands  and  Forests  was  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  We've  been 
operating  it  since  that  time  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Labour,  but  we  have  depended  a 
great  deal  on  co-operation  from  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  to  tell  us  where  some 
of  these  operations  are  going  on  and  to  keep 
us  informed. 

So  my  note  here  is  that  even  though  the 
responsibility  for  logging  safety  is  with  us, 
the  staff  of  Natural  Resources  are  and  will 
be  used  locally  to  make  some  of  these  safety 
checks.  That  doesn't  mean  our  people  will 
not  be  going  in  too.  Our  people  will  be 
there,  but  we  will  be  working  very  closely 
with  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

There  was  a  question  from  the  member 
for  Victoria-Hal iburton  in  regard  to  the  need 
for  French-speaking  inspectors.  I  understand 
that  two  of  our  inspectors  in  the  north  at 
the  present  time  do  speak  French  and  that 
we  have  two  of  them  who  are  improving 
their  French,  or  trying  to  learn  it  so  that 
they  will  be  of  assistance. 

There  was  the  question  in  regard  to  where 
responsibility  lies  for  equipment.  My  note 
on  that  reads  this  way;  that  the  general  law 
is  that  the  lessor  of  a  machine  and  its  oper- 
ator remains  the  employer.  The  amendment 
to  this  section  excepts  logging  operations 
from  this  general  rule  as  legislated  by  sec- 
tion 52.  This  is  an  exception  and  this  ex- 
ception was  required  by  the  Labour  Safety 
Council  to  preserve  liability  imposed  on  the 
logging  operator,  for  those  under  his  control. 
It  is  to  try  to  retain  the  controls  where  we 
think  it  is  best  that  that  exception  will  be 
legislated;  so  that  the  responsibility  can  re- 
main with  the  operator  himself. 

The  note  that  I  have  underneath  that  sec- 
tion reads:  "Certain  activities  in  logging  are 
subcontracted  with  the  operator  provided  but 
no  supervisor.  Therefore,  supervision  is  al- 
ways the  duty  of  employer  in  the  case  of 
logging  operations."  We  want  to  keep  the 
responsibility  with  the  employer  where  we 
think  it  properly  belongs. 


Those  are  the  replies  I  have  for  the  ques- 
tions asked.  I  put  it  forward  on  the  basis 
that  it  will  help  to  improve  safety  in  the 
logging  industry. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  am  not  sure  about  section  4, 
unless  that  was  just  what  the  minister  was 
explaining.  It  sure  confuses  me.  Who  is  cov- 
ered by  subsection  (3)  of  section  4? 

Hon.  Mr.  McBeth:  I  understand  in  case 
of  a  fire  or  things  of  that  nature  that  if  they 
can't  comply  with  all  of  the  regulations  that 
we  would  ordinarily  want  to  comply  with 
because  of  the  emergency  operations,  they 
are  therefore  exempt.  That's  my  understand- 
ing on  that  one. 

In  other  words,  we  set  down  rules  for 
notification  and  standards,  and  if  there  is  an 
emergency  in  the  way  of  a  forest  fire,  nat- 
urally we  think  it  is  more  important  to  get 
this  fire  out  than  comply  with  all  of  the 
various  regulations. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Than  safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  McBeth:  I  think  that  we  are 
in  those  cases  suggesting  that  maybe  putting 
the  fire  out  is  more  important  than  complying 
with  all  of  the  safety  regulations.  Now  that 
can  be  questioned,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know 
whether  my  staff  have  any  more  information 
for  me.  I  think  they  are  giving  me  signals 
that  they  have  some  further  words  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Reid:  Maybe  I  could  talk  to  the 
deputy  minister. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question?  He  was  talking  about  section  5, 
subsection  (2)  and  I  was  asking  about  section 
3,  subsection  (2).  Is  he  saying  in  his  explana- 
tion that  wherever  there  is  a  lessee  of  equip- 
ment, that  the  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  Industrial  Safety  Act  remains  with 
the  licence  holder  rather  than  the  lessor  of 
logging  equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

The  exemption  under  section  4  of  the  hill 
is  in  respect  of  notice  only,  otherwise  the 
Act  applies.  I  thought  it  went  further  than 
that,  but  I  am  corrected;  so  that  I  say  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency  all  we  are  exempting 
are  notices. 

Mr.   Stokes:  That  sounds  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  thought  it  went  fur- 
ther than  that,  but  I  have  been  corrected, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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Motion   agreed  to;   second   reading  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill   163,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1971. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    The    second    order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


DOG  LICENSING  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  143,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Dog  Licensing  and  Live  Stock 
and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Hon,  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  It  simply  adds  an- 
other section  to  the  bill.  I  have  copies  here 
for  the  Clerk  and  the  other  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  that  sections  7,  8, 
9  and  10  of  the  bill  be  renumbered  as  sec- 
tions 8,  9,  10  and  11,  respectively,  and  that 
the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  section: 

7.  The  said  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  part: 

Part  III:  Damage  to  Honey-bee  Colonies 
by  Bears: 

23  (1)  Where  a  colony  of  honey-bees  is 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  bear,  the  com- 
missioner, upon  the  application  of  the  owner 
of  the  colony,  may  pay  compensation  to  the 
owner  in  such  amount  as  he  considers  reason- 
able. 

23(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  may  be  pa.id 
under  subsection  (1),  a  commissioner  may 
appoint  a  valuer  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  the  valuer  so  appointed  shall  make  an 
investigation  and  shall  make  his  report  in 
writing  within  10  days  thereafter  to  the  com- 
mission, together  with  his  recommendation 
respecting  compensation. 

23(3)  No  payment  in  respect  of  a  colony 
of  honey-bees  shall  exceed  (a)  $50  for  the 
hive  equipment;  and  (b)  $25  for  the  honey- 
bees. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  motion  be  car- 
ried? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  certainly  support  the  new  section  that 
is  being  added  to  Bill  143.  It  is  certainly 
very  similar  to  the  other  sections,  inasmuch 
as  compensation  as  being  paid  now  for  live- 
stock or  poultry  injured  by  wolves  and  dogs, 
and  it's  simply  been  extended  to  include 
compensation  for  colonies  of  honey-bees  that 
have  been  destroyed  due  to  bears.  Certainly 
we  will  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  approve  of  the  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  bears  destroying  honey-bees,  and  I 
must  say  that  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  poultry  destroyed  by  dogs.  In  most 
of  the  townships  they  have  to  have  50  lb  of 
dead  poultry  before  a  farmer  or  poultry  pro- 
ducer receives  any  compensation  for  birds 
destroyed  by  dogs.  I  might  say  that  this  new 
breed  of  hens  only  weigh  2  to  3  lb,  some- 
times less,  and  it  takes  quite  a  few  birds  to 
make  up  50  lb. 

Also,  in  regard  to  Indian  reserves,  dogs 
come  oft  reserves  and  they  travel  maybe  two 
or  three  miles,  and  of  course  an  evaluator  is 
unable  to  go  into  the  reserve  if  he  can't  get 
the  dog.  I  know  that  in  a  number  of  areas 
there  are  no  sheep  produced  close  to  re- 
serves. Of  course  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a 
problem  to  deal  with  this,  because  you'd  have 
to  deal  with  the  federal  government,  I  would 
expect.  It  is  a  hardship  on  some  of  those  far- 
mers who  would  like  to  produce  sheep  but 
on  account  of  the  dogs  coming  out  of  the  re- 
serves there  is  a  great  risk  that  they'd  destroy 
a  whole  flock. 

We  have,  in  our  area,  one  farmer  who  has 
$100,000  fire  insurance  on  sheep.  So  this  is 
quite  a  risk.  It's  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  coping  with  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ean 
appreciate  the  problem  referred  to  as  far  as 
dogs  on  reserves  are  concerned,  but  I  think 
the  problem  also  applies  to  dogs  in  urban 
municipalities.  Many  people  are  very  critieal 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a 
flock  of  sheep  under  normal  circumstances 
close  to  large  urban  areas  because  of  the 
number  of  dogs  that  are  running  at  large  in 
those  areas. 

But  it's  not  quite  confined  to  either  urban 
urban  areas  or  Indian  reserves;  it's  also  a 
matter  that  there  are  hybrids  or  wild  dogs. 
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that  are  also  causing  some  real  problems  in 
certain  areas  of  the  province. 

So,  when  one  looks  at  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  collected  by  the  municipalities  under 
the  dog  tax  Act  and  then  looks  at  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  out  for  damages  to  live- 
stock or  poultry,  in  some  of  the  municipali- 
ties at  least,  it  wouldn't  appear  that  it's  a 
burden  that  is  unbearable  as  far  as  dollars 
are  concerned.  But  it  certainly  is  a  problem 
to  the  farmers  involved.  I  don't  really  know 
how  one  controls  the  dogs  on  a  reserve  any 
more  than  one  does  in  an  urban  area. 

I  suppose  the  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Act,  which  are  included  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  before  us  today,  vastly 
increase  the  authority  of  the  local  dogcatcher 
insofar  as  enforcing  the  dog  control  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.  But  I  haven't  any  comment 
to  offer  other  than  that. 

The  50  lb  minimum  on  poultry  lost  is  of 
concern,  but  I  think  that  most  of  the  laying 
flocks  in  this  country  are  under  confinement 
now.  The  losses  that  we  have  heard  about 
have  been  in  connection  with  ducks  or  geese 
or  wild  fowl  that  are  being  raised  for  com- 
mercial purposes  of  one  kind  or  another.  So 
there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  value  of 
those  kinds  of  birds  rather  than  in  the  value 
of  a  straight  laying  bird  of  the  hybrid  species, 
which  admittedly  is  not  very  heavy  and  yet 
is  of  pretty  substantial  value  as  far  as  a  pro- 
ducer is  concerned. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  question  that  maybe  the  minister  would 
answer  for  clarification;  it  would  apply  also 
to  this  amendment.  When  damage  was  paid 
under  the  old  Wolf  Damage  to  Live  Stock 
Compensation  Act,  I  understood  the  province 
reimbursed  the  municipality  for  payment 
made.  The  province  paid  direct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  old  Act,  the  Wolf  Damage  to  Live  Stock 
Compensation  Act,  the  province  paid  direct 
to  the  producer  for  the  loss.  The  loss  was 
estimated  or  valued  by  the  local  Natural 
Resources  officer  in  the  respective  area.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  local  valuer  under  the 
dog  tax  and  livestock  Act  will  do  the  valu- 
ating,  the  municipality  will  pay  the  farmer's 
claim,  and  then  we  will  reimburse  the  muni- 
cipality from  our  ministry  for  the  claim  paid 
for  wolves  or  coyotes  or  for  a  hybrid  dog. 

Mr.  Good:  Will  this  reimbursement  by  the 
province  apply  to  damage  either  by  wolves 


or  dogs  or  bears,  as  well,  in  this  amendment? 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:   No,  not  by  dogs. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  this  was  the  point  I 
wanted  clarified  and  I  don't  think  that's 
been  made  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it's  as  clear  as  it 
can  be.  The  old  Act  has  not  been  changed 
in  that  regard.  All  this  does,  and  all  we  have 
added  in  these  amendments,  is  to  cover  a 
wolf  or  a  hybrid  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a 
dog.  That's  what  we  will  pay  for;  the  dog 
damage  will  still  be  paid  for  by  the  munici- 
pality. But  if  the  valuer  says  the  damage  was 
caused  by  a  wolf,  then  the  clerk  of  the 
municipality  submits  an  account  to  the  live- 
stock commissioner  and  we  reimburse  him. 
That's  how  it's  done. 

Mr.  Good:  If  it's  bear  damage,  do  you  pay 
that  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Under  the  bear  dam- 
age, we  pay  it  direct.  The  municipality  doesn't 
pay  it.  In  this  case  the  amendment  reads: 
"The  commissioner,  on  the  application  of  the 
owner  of  the  colony,  may  pay  compensation 
to  the  owner  in  such  an  amount  as  he  con- 
siders reasonable." 

So  the  municipality  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  this.  But  my  guess  is  it  will  be 
the  same  value;  I  would  say  it  would  be, 
anyway,  the  same  value  for  both  cases,  be- 
cause these  will  be  so  rare  that  we  think 
the  same  person  can  do  it. 

Bill  143,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

\Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Dog  Licens- 
ing and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Protection 
Act. 
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PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  Burr  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  94, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  to  ensure 
that  handicapped  persons  are  employed  by 
all  persons  with  whom  the  government  of 
Ontario  enters  into  contracts  or  agreements  in 
excess  of  $2,500. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  background  of  trr's 
B  II  94  may  be  useful.  Every  member  of  this 
Legislature  knows  of  cases  of  handicapped  or 
disabled  persons  who  simply  cannot  obtain 
employment  unless  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  friend  or  a  relative  in  the  position  of 
an  employer,  or  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the 
eye  or  the  attention  of  some  compassionate 
employer. 

These  handicapped  or  disabled  persons 
have  not  only  their  handicap  or  their  disability 
to  overcome,  but  also  the  hurdle  presented 
by  an  employer's  fear  of  taking  on  a  poor  risk 
who  may  very  well  increase  the  costs  of  his 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  payments. 
Persons  with  congenital  deformities  usually 
have  even  greater  difficulties  in  finding  em- 
ployment. It  is  true  that  many  employers  have 
made  provision  for  giving  employment  to  the 
handicapped;  efforts  that  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  aware  of  their  atti- 
tudes and  their  actions.  But  the  time  has 
come-in  fact  it's  long  past  due-to  insist  that 
employable  handicapped  or  disabled  persons 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  dignity 
of  performing  useful  labour. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  private  member's  Bill, 
Bill  123,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act,  which  would  have  required 
an  employer  of  20  or  more  persons  to  hire  one 
handicapped  person  for  every  30  employees 
on  his  payroll-that  is,  the  20th,  50th,  the 
80th,  the  110th  and  so  on.  Bill  123  did  not 
reach  private  members'  hour  last  year,  but 
many  people  heard  about  it  in  different  parts 
of  the  province  and  I  received  some  very 
pathetic  letters  from  handicapped  persons. 

In  my  annual  report  to  my  riding  I  de- 
scribed the  bill  and,  among  other  questions, 
I  asked  for  the  opinion  of  my  constituents  on 
this  bill.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  re- 
plying favoured  it,  15  per  cent  opposed  it 
and  10  per  cent  did  not  express  an  opinion. 


Last  year's  B  11  123  was  based  on  the  Dis- 
abled Persons  Employment  Acts  of  1944  and 
1958  in  Great  Entain.  There  it  was  recog- 
nized that  experience  has  shown  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  disabled  can  take  their  place 
with  oth  rs  in  ordinary  work,  provided  that 
their  occupat  ons  are  chosen  carefully.  Con- 
sequently, these  Disabled  Persons  Employ- 
ment Acts  in  Great  Britain  were  introduced 
to  assist  men  and  women  who  were  handi- 
capped by  disablement  to  get  emplo\ment  or 
work  which  is  suitable  for  them,  and  which 
makes  the  best  use  of  their  skills. 

To  ensure  that  the  disabled  get  their  fair 
share  of  opportunity  for  employment,  those 
Acts  provide  for  the  registration  of  disabled 
persons,  placing  upon  employers  an  obliga- 
tion to  employ  a  quota  of  registered  disabled 
persons  and  to  reserve  vacancies  in  certain 
occupations  for  those  registered  as  disabled. 
Ontario's  then  Minister  of  Labour,  the  hon. 
Fern  Gu'ndon,  was  sympathetic  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Bill  123  last  year  and  expressed  h's 
intention  of  mak'ng  inquiries  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  British  system  on  his  next  trip  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  expected  to 
be  making  soon.  Unfortunately,  the  minister 
resigned  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
intentions. 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  Mr.  Bernard 
Posner,  executive  director  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, located  in  Washington,  DC.  He  told 
me  about  section  504  of  the  United  States 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which 
approached  this  problem  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent angle.  According  to  this  legislation, 
which  was  being  implemented  in  the  United 
States,  any  company  receiving  a  federal  gov- 
ernment contract  must  prove  that  it  has  a 
positive  programme  for  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

Since  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  made  no 
move  as  yet  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped  to  gain  meaningful  employ- 
ment by  amending  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Act,  I  have  introduced  Bill  94  this  year 
in  the  hope  of  appealing  to  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  (Mr.  Snow)  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  problem.  In  this  way  two 
members  of  the  cabinet  may  have  this  matter 
on  their  minds  and  on  their  consciences. 

Discrimination  against  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  excellent  health  shows  signs  of  increas- 
ing rather  than  abating.  A  recent  example  of 
this  involved  a  woman  in  her  forties  who  had 
worked  for  18  years  as  an  efficient,  highly 
skilled  secretary  with  a  large  company.  By 
chance  her  employers  learned  that  she  was 
an  epileptic.    She  was  told  that  despite  her 
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excellent  record  she  could  continue  with  the 
company  but  only  on  a  temporary  basis,  with- 
out such  fringe  benefits  as  group  insurance 
or  the  company  pension  plan.  Other  epilep- 
tics have  similar  stories  to  tell:  Even  though 
they  have  never  had  a  seizure  at  work  they 
are  fired  when  their  employer  leams  of  their 
ailment. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  Windsor  girl,  whose 
epilepsy  is  apparently  under  control,  was 
refused  employment  because  she  was  honest 
enough  to  volunteer  the  information  about 
her  epilepsy.  As  it  turned  out,  the  job  for 
which  she  was  applying  did  have  an  element 
of  danger.  In  this  case  the  prospective  em- 
ployer helped  her  to  find  another  field  of 
employment,  but  this  case  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  trend  towards  discrimination. 

Just  this  weekend,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
from  another  epileptic,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  working  for  a  large  company  for  10 
months.  Someone  informed  the  manager  that 
he  was  an  epileptic.  Although  he  had  never 
had  a  seizure  at  work  he  was  called  into  the 
office  and  told— and  I  quote:  "What  you 
have  is  bad  for  business."  He  was  laid  off 
and  has  had  difficulty  gaining  employment 
ever  since. 

Dr.  Keith  MelofF,  vice-president  of  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Ontario  Epilepsy  Asso- 
ciation, calls  such  treatment  of  epileptics  "dis- 
crimination" and  urges  that  it  be  made  illegal. 
The  Toronto  Star  supports  Dr.  MelofF,  point- 
ing out  that  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment  on 
several  grounds,  including  age,  colour,  creed 
and  marital  status,  but  does  not  mention 
physical  disability. 

Handicapped  persons  do  not  want  charity. 
In  fact,  it  is  charity  that  they  are  seeking  to 
avoid.  What  they  want  is  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  useful  work  of  the  com- 
munity. Nor  do  they  expect  to  be  paid  a 
full  day's  pay  for  a  half  a  day's  work.  They 
want  equal  opportunity,  not  special  favours. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  there  are  not  more 
employers  interested  in  giving  handicapped 
persons  job  opportunities  is  the  fact  that  very 
few  employers  are  aware  that  they  may  hire 
a  handicapped  person  functioning  below  the 
standard  for  a  job  and,  with  the  minister's 
approval  under  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  may  pay  the  handicapped  employee  a 
percentage  of  the  wage  equal  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  normal  productive  standard  at  which 
the  handicapped  employee  is  functioning. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  handicapped  person 
to  be  hired  for  training  on  the  job  for  one 


year  and  the  employer  may  receive  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  wages  for  that  person. 

The  former  Minister  of  Labour,  officials 
in  his  department,  and  our  present  minister 
all  have  some  concern  about  this  problem. 
I'm  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  defining  who  are  the  disabled  and 
who  are  the  handicapped.  There  are  prob- 
lems in  determining  whether  various  jobs 
would  present  hazards  to  the  handicapped 
persons  themselves  and  whether  the  handi- 
capped persons  might  cause  any  hazard  to 
other  employees.  There  are  of  course  diffi- 
culties, but  they  can  be  overcome. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  problem  that  we 
are  discussing  today?  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  accurate  or  even  estimated  statistics 
on  the  number  of  disabled,  employable  dis- 
abled, or  those  disabled  already  employed 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  rehabilitation  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  has  made 
no  research  attempt  to  estimate  the  number 
of  disabled  persons  in  the  general  popula- 
tion and  can  only  give  us  statistics  on  the 
number  that  they  are  dealing  with  annually. 
At  present,  approximately  9,000  persons  are 
being  handled  by  the  rehabilitation  branch 
each  year  in  Ontario.  There  are  approx- 
imately 4,400  new  referrals  each  year.  Of 
these,  the  rehabilitation  branch  succeeds  in 
placing  approximately  1,700  in  some  kind 
of  employment,  depending  upon  their  dis- 
ability. 

There  have  been  two  major  studies  of 
which  I'm  aware  that  have  tried  to  locate 
the  disabled  in  a  national  population.  One, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  called  "Anal- 
ysis of  Statewide  Planning  Reports  for  Re- 
habilitation." This  study  found  that  3.43  per 
cent  of  the  national  population  could  use 
some  kind  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  mean- 
ing that  they  were  potential  employables. 
However,  the  studv  included  the  culturally 
deprived  in  their  definition  of  disability  Al- 
though this  is  an  interesting  inclusion,  I 
don't  think  that  the  percentage  figure  is 
readily  applicable  to  Ontario  for  our  pur- 
poses. 

The  British  study  by  Emelia  I.  Harris  en- 
titled "Handicapped  and  Impaired  in  Great 
Britain,"  found  that  of  the  adult  population 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  3.22  per 
cent  of  the  population  had  some  kind  of 
disability  or  handicap;  2.24  per  cent  of  these 
were  actually  employed;  and  0.75  per  cent 
were  virtually  unemployed  because  of  severe 
disability.  This  would  mean  that  in  Britain 
only  0.23  per  cent  are  employable  but  un- 
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employed,  and  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be 
a  mark  of  the  merit  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
legislation  in  this  respect. 

If  these  percentages  were  applied  to  the 
Ontario  population  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  64  contained  in  the  Ontario  Statistical 
Review,  1971,  the  following  figures  would 
result: 

The  total  population  of  1971  between  15 
and  64  was  4.8.50,600.  The  total  population 
estimated  to  have  some  disability— that  is, 
using  the  figure  of  3.22  per  cent— would  be 
156,190.  The  total  population,  severely  dis- 
abled and  unemployable,  36,380.  The  total 
population  with  some  disability,  but  employ- 
able, 119,810.  And  the  total  population  with 
some  disability  who  are  employed,  108,653. 
This  leaves  us,  (Mr.  Speaker,  with  approx- 
imately 11,000  employable  disabled  who  are 
unemployed. 

These  figures  must  be  considered  as  very 
tentative  since  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the 
British  definitions  of  disability  and  employ- 
ment and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  apply  figures  from  one  country 
to  another.  Britain  also  poses  additional 
problems  in  this  way,  since  its  wartime  ca- 
sualties with  lifelong  disabilities  are  much 
more  numerous. 

Bill  94  stipulates  that  any  employer  who 
has  a  contract  exceeding  $2,500  with  the 
provincial  government  must  have  a  positive 
programme  that  shows  an  interest  in  help- 
ing the  handicapped  by  providing  job  op- 
portunities. The  Ministry  of  Labour,  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  and  the 
H'unan  Rights  Code  may  all  provide  avenues 
of  approach  for  helping  to  provide  meaning- 
ful work  for  the  handicapped  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

Legislation  by  itself  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  can  certainly  help  to  draw  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  managers,  per- 
sonnel directors  and  employers.  Public  dis- 
cussion, such  as  we  are  having  in  this  private 
members'  hour  today,  may  be  of  assistance 
too. 

Whatever  the  most  effective  method  turns 
out  to  be,  I  urge  those  members  now  present 
in  the  House  to  support  Bill  94  as  a  means 
of  commending  to  the  government  of  On- 
tario and  to  employers  in  this  province,  both 
large  and  small,  the  urcrent  need  to  give  the 
handicapped  and  disabled  citizens  of  this 
province  opportunities  to  obtain  and  enjoy  in- 
dependence, dignity  and  self-esteem  through 
useful  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Osh- 
awa. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Mclllveen  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  I 
can't  support  the  bill  the  way  it  is  now 
written,  although  the  general  purpose  of  the 
bill  of  helping  handicapped  is  certainly  laud- 
able. 

The  vast  majority  of  handicapped  people 
want  to  work  their  way  through  life  and  not 
be  a  burden  in  terms  of  public  welfare,  and 
they  want  to  contribute  their  fair  wax  to 
society.  But  I  can't  help  but  think  that  if  we 
put  through  a  bill  of  this  type  that  we  tie 
the  handicapped  up  in  such  red  tape  that 
rather  than  help  them,  we  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  hinder  them. 

This  afternoon,  I  want  to  tell  about  an 
experience  of  our  own  select  committee  on 
utilization  of  educational  facilities  with  the 
handicapped  at  the  first  public  meeting  that 
we  held  in  Thunder  Bay.  It  was  a  cold  night 
•in  the  middle  of  February  when  we  arrived 
at  a  high  school  for  a  public  meeting  that 
we  had  publicized. 

When  we  got  off  the  bus  there  were  21 
people  in  wheelchairs  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
They  wouldn't  hear  of  anybody  carrying  them 
up  the  stairs  except  members  of  the  select 
committee. 

I  can  remember  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerv.ille  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  was  there  that 
night,  and  so  was  the  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson).  The  biggest  handicapped 
person  waited  for  the  member  for  Lambton 
and  myself.  I  guess  he  weighed  about  240 
lb.  There  were  53  stairs,  I  remember,  to  go 
up.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  had  to  go 
down  17  stairs,  along  a  hall  and  up  12  more 
stairs  to  where  we  were  meeting. 

When  the  person  who  was  speaking  for 
the  handicapped  got  up  to  talk  about  his 
brief,  the  chairman  said,  "You  don't  need  to 
read  your  brief.  We'll  recommend  that  facili- 
ties be  put  in  for  the  handicapped."  We 
came  back  and  made  that  recommendation 
to  the  Legislature;  following  that,  the  govern- 
ment picked  up  the  recommendation.  I  don't 
know  whether  our  committee  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  recommendation  coming  into 
force,  but  certainly  it  helped. 

Regarding  this  particular  lull,  how  arc  w< 
going  to  judge  the  handicapped  How  are  we 
going  to  express  the  percentages  that  we 
want?  What  type  of  handicaps  is  he  going 
to  consider?  The  types  that  I  find  fall  into 
two  categories.  One  is  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, who  are  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  physic  ally 
handicapped  also  fall  into  a  lot  of  other  sub- 
groups. Most  certainly  a  person  who  is  hard 
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of  hearing  or  aurally  handicapped  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Then  there  are  the 
visually  handicapped.  One  would  have  to 
scale  all  these. 

The  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  made 
a  point  about  the  epileptic  being  handicap- 
ped. I  can  think  of  a  number  of  other  dis- 
eases. Even  the  diabetic  could  be  discrimin- 
ated against  by  certain  employers  because  of 
his  medical  condition.  I  can  think  of  lots  of 
the  arthritides  that  could  be  certainly  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  handicap. 
How  are  you  going  to  judge  these  handicaps, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Are  you  going  to  put  them  in 
a  five,  10  or  15  per  cent  category?  We'd  have 
the  same  problems  as  the  compensation 
board  only  multiplied  many  times  over. 

I  feel  that  we  should  develop  a  much  more 
positive  approach  and  work  through  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  through  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  make  sure 
that  it  is  written  out  in  the  legislation  that 
these  people  can't  be  discriminated  against, 
the  same  as  by  age  and  sex.  I  was  talking 
to  the  Minister  without  Portfolio  responsible 
for  the  Youth  Secretariat  (Mr.  Timbrell),  be- 
fore the  meeting.  He  said  that  in  the  mem- 
ber's own  riding  of  Sandwich- Riverside  one 
of  his  own  people  who  is  a  handicapped 
person  was  quite  active— and  that's  Rosemarie 
Commisso— in  his  ministry  last  summer  as 
one  of  his  help. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
She  lives  in  my  riding.  She  lives  in  Windsor- 
Walkerville  and  is  a  very  capable  young 
lady. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Yes.  This  is  the  type  of  per- 
son we  should  be  encouraging  to  get  to  come 
along,  but  we  should  offer  them  opportunities 
and  not  to  try  to  force  something  down 
somebody's  throat. 

'He  also  tells  me  he  had  a  very  active  pro- 
gramme where  he  had  four  handicapped 
people  acting  as  a  task  force  last  summer  to 
report  back  to  his  secretariat.  The  report  is 
now  in  and  his  secretariat  is  pursuing  the 
recommendations  through  all  government 
min'stries.  This  is  the  type  of  positive  ap- 
proach that  I  would  like  to  see.  He  also  tells 
me  that  in  Experience  '75  they  removed  the 
"handicapped"  title  in  the  application  form 
and  the  jobs  will  be  on  the  ability  to  do  the 
jobs. 

Most  certainly  the  people  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  practice  who  are  handicapped,  and 
physically  handicapped,  have  no  end  of 
ability.  They  have  all  sorts  of  ability  in  the 
world.   They  have  the  time  to  learn  special 


things.  They  develop  other  senses  to  a  very, 
very  high  degree.  All  we  have  to  do  is  present 
the  opportunities.  I  would  far  sooner  take 
the  carrot  approach  rather  than  a  hammer  to 
the  head  of  any  employer. 

For  instance,  a  single  lawyer  could  easily 
do  $2,500  worth  of  business  with  the  govern- 
ment a  year.  How  could  one  actually  get  that 
type  of  person  to  develop  the  skills  that  we 
want  developed  for  these  people? 

There  is  work  around  for  them.  We  have  to 
work  harder  to  find  them  work.  We  have  to 
work  harder  to  find  them  opportunities.  I 
think  that  is  going  forth  in  the  Youth  Secre- 
tariat. I  hope  it's  going  forth  in  all  ministries. 
I  can't  support  the  bill  the  way  it  is  present! \ 
constituted  but  most  certainly  I  do  support 
the  idea  behind  it.  I  think  we  as  government 
should  be  doing  much  more  for  the  handi- 
capped than  we  are  even  at  present. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  rise  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  that  is:  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  those  who  are 
physically  and/or  mentally  handicapped— re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  handicap.  As  long  as 
they  can  do  certain  types  of  operations,  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  them  one  iota. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  member 
as  far  as  the  amount  of  an  agreement  is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  think  there  should  be  any 
limit  whatsoever— even  if  the  job  is  only  a 
$10  job  that  is  tendered  out.  If  it  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  physically  handicapped  or  a 
mentally  retarded  individual,  I  think  that  that 
individual  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
perform  that  job. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it's  up  to  government  to  set  the  example.  The 
employers  always  hesitate  to  get  involved. 
They  look  and  say:  "Well,  why  should  I 
come  along  and  perform  this  job.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  responsibility  of  government  to  set 
an  example."  If  government  were  to  set  an 
example,  then  I  think  it  would  find  the  em- 
ployers would  readily  follow  su.*t.  They  would 
find  that  the  people  they  are  employing  are, 
in  man}-  instances,  more  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  work  than  are  those  who  are  men- 
tally and  physically  alert  and  capable. 

Any  of  us  who  have  ever  visited  one  of 
the  A-R-C  Industries  in  a  community  find 
that  we  couldn't  perform  the  jobs  that  these 
mentally  retarded  people  do.  We  couldn't 
come  along  and  do  it  as  efficiently,   as  ac- 
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curately  and  as  well  as  they  are  doing  it— 
simply  because  we  would  find  it  a  little  too 
monotonous,  too  dreary  for  us  to  perform 
those  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  government 
in  the  first  instance  could  come  along  and  take 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
on  the  utilization  of  educational  facilities  and 
implement  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee as  far  as  making  opportunities  avail- 
able for  the  physically  handicapped.  I  am 
referring  to  furthering  opportunities  as  a  re- 
sult of  physical  construction  of  various  types 
of  governmental  facilities.  For  example, 
recommendation  No.  24  of  the  committee 
states: 

The  government  of  Ontario  should  as- 
sure access  for  the  physically  handicapped 
to  all  community  facilities  through  the 
adoption  of  the  National  Building  Code, 
supplement  5. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  implemented.  I  know  it  is  in  the  building 
code  now.  I  made  mention  of  it  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
(Mr.  Clement)  when  we  were  discussing  one 
part  of  his  legislation. 

Now,  the  select  committee  on  the  use  of 
schools    also    concerned    itself    with    present 
facilities  that  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
handicapped.   Recommendation  No.   25  says: 
The  government  of  Ontario  should  pro- 
Vide   special   funds   to   school   boards   and 
municipalities    for    the    adaptation    of    all 
existing  community  facilities  to  make  them 
accessible   to   the   physically  handicapped. 

The  recommendation  is  for  government  to 
provide  80  per  cent  of  the  funding  and  the 
municipal  organization  to  provide  the  other 
20  per  cent.  Were  we  to  come  along  and 
implement  those  two  recommendations,  we 
would  find  that  many  physically  handicapped 
today  could  at  least  enter  some  of  the  build- 
ings so  that  they  could  be  gainfully  employed 
at  some  of  the  tasks  that  are  being  performed 
in  those  buildings.  But  when  government  hesi- 
tates to  come  along  and  at  least  allow  access 
to  facilities  to  the  handicapped,  I  think  they 
are  not  acting  with  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  past  week— that  is, 
one  week  today— elections  took  place  through- 
out the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  some  areas 
the  snowfall  was  the  heaviest  it  had  been  in 
approximately  100  years.  Yet  government 
hasn't  made  provision  for  the  physically 
handicapped  to  be  able  to  vote  in  a  general 
area  or  to  have  drive-in  voting;  or  at  least 
make  the  voting  much  easier  for  the  physic- 
ally handicapped.    That  also  is  an  essential 


part  of  life  as  far  as  the  physically  handi- 
capped are  concerned. 

Not  all  governments,  Mr.  Speaker,  disre- 
gard the  physically  handicapped.  For  ex- 
ample, I  think  in  the  United  States  they  have 
gone  a  little  further  than  we  have  here  and 
they  have  sort  of  set  the  example.  Wherever 
the  example  is  good  in  the  United  States  I 
think  we  should  copy  it.  I  think  we  should 
forget  about  their  bad  features  and  adopt 
what  we  find  can  be  adopted  and  is  meritori- 
ous as  far  as  we  in  Canada  are  concerned. 

For  nine  years,  the  physically  and  emotion- 
ally disabled  have  been  faced  with  a  nearly 
impenetrable  series  of  barriers  when  looking 
for  a  job:  prejudice,  insensitivity,  misguided 
pity.  Even  in  the  design  of  architecture  we 
have  neglected  the  physically  handicapped. 
Using  their  statistics  and  rerouting  them  into 
Canada,  we  would  find  that  approximately 
one  million  Canadians  have  disabilities  seri- 
ous enough  to  affect  them  in  getting  a  job 
or  holding  it,  if  we  use  our  present  criteria. 

The  handicapped  claim  that  they  are  the 
invisible  minority.  But  they  shouldn't  be  in- 
visible. They  should  be  an  extremely  active 
minority  and  they  should  pressure  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  and  continue  to  apply 
pressure  up  until  the  time  at  least  equal  job 
opportunities  are  available  to  them.  Their 
physical  handicap,  or  their  mental  retardation 
and  other  types  of  handicaps  that  they 
may  suffer,  should  not  bar  them  from  job 
opportunities. 

As  the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  did 
mention,  the  US  government  requires  three 
million  firms  that  do  business  with  it  to  in- 
clude disabled  in  their  mandatory  affirmative 
action  employment  programmes.  They  have 
got  to  have  programmes  to  accommodate  the 
physically  handicapped.  California  and  sev- 
eral other  states  recently  included  the  dis- 
abled under  fair  employment  practices  laws, 
giving  them  the  same  protection  now  enjoyed 
by  ethnic  and  religious  minorities,  women 
and  older  workers. 

The  disabled,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  vocal.  Individually 
and  in  activist  groups  you  find  them  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  all  countries 
and  legislators  are  slowly  paying  attention  to 
their  special  needs.  Industry  today  is  doing 
much  more  than  it  has  in  the  past  but  it 
still  has  a  very  long  way  to  go. 

The  human  resources  centre  in  Albertson, 
NY,  is  one  of  the  leading  rehabilitation  organ- 
izations in  the  US.  It  alone  has  placed  200 
severely  disabled  workers  with  33  major  cor- 
porations.   The  centre  is  funded  by  the  fed- 
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eral  authorities.  It  has  a  placement  bureau 
and  in  addition  to  training  individuals,  it  goes 
around  actually  finding  job  opportunities  for 
them.  They  follow  up  on  the  individual  to 
see  if  the  individual  is  fulfilling  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  date  they  have  found  very 
few  failures. 

In  their  approach  to  industry,  they  attempt 
to  point  out  to  the  companies  that  they  don't 
look  for  pity.  They  simply  want  them  to  hire 
the  individual  on  his  ability  to  perform  the 
services  required.  They  are  finding  now  in 
the  States  that  the  attitude  toward  the  handi- 
capped is  gradually  changing. 

We  hope  that  it  could  change  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace,  so  that  no  longer  would 
we  find  those  who  are  disadvantaged  having 
others  taking  advantage  of  their  disability. 

The  rehabilitation  centre  in  a  Los  Amigos, 
Calif.,  hospital  has  placed  over  100  severely 
disabled  persons  every  year  since  its  opera- 
tion. In  the  types  of  people  it  has  helped 
it  includes  paraplegics,  persons  who  have 
suffered  brain  injuries  resulting  in  partial 
paralysis  or  loss  of  speech,  multiple  am- 
putees, and  those  with  more  than  one  type 
of  disability.  Even  individuals  with  emo- 
tional disabilities  have  been  taken  care  of 
and  placed  by  the  hospital  in  Los  Amigos, 
Calif. 

Generally,  they  find  it  depends  on  ihow  an 
individual  presents  his  case  to  an  employer 
before  he's  hired.  If  a  person  comes  to  an 
employer  and  says,  "I'm  a  schizophrenic." 
then  the  employer  hesitates  to  employ  him. 
But  if  the  individual  presents  his  case  nor- 
mally, in  a  straight  fashion,  explaining  the 
situation  and  not  going  into  the  long  medical 
terms,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  em- 
ployment,       i 

One  of  the  corporations  in  the  US  that 
really  surprised  me  in  its  approach  to  the 
handicapped  is  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  Culver 
City,  Calif.  Of  the  38,000  workers  that  they 
have,  12  per  cent  of  them— 12  per  cent,  Mr. 
Speaker— have  some  form  of  serious  disabil- 
ity. Twelve  per  cent  of  their  work  force  is 
handicapped.  They  studied  the  handicapped 
very  carefully,  and  it's  not  a  cost  item  to 
them  in  group  insurance,  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
literally  no  impact  on  their  insurance  rates. 
Moreover,  they've  looked  very  carefully  at 
some  of  the  studies  that  suggest  the  opposite 
and  they've  found  that  all  of  those  studies 
are  inaccurate  as  far  as  their  own  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  is   concerned. 

Sears,  Roebuck  in  the  United  States  has 
a  quota  of  five  per  cent  of  its  400,000  em- 


ployees who  are  disabled.  They  say  of  their 
studies: 

We  are  unable  to  determine  that  our 
affirmative  action  programme  of  hiring  the 
disabled  has  affected  our  overall  insurance 
costs.  We  tried  to  develop  the  data,  but 
we  found  there  just  wasn't  any. 

So  we  can  see  there  is  no  statistical  evidence 
to  indicate  that  those  who  have  employed 
the  physically  handicapped  have  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  increased  premium  charges  for 
insurance  or  workmen's  compensation.  In 
fact,  they  find  that  the  safety  record  of  those 
who  are  handicapped  is  better  by  far  than 
those  who  are  normal  in  every  respect. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  things  that  does  disturb  me  is  that 
in  our  province,  the  banner  province  in  Can- 
ada, we  still  don't  have  any  formal  rehabili- 
tation training  —  training  to  develop  rehab 
officers.  There  is  no  community  college. 
There  is  no  university.  There  is  no  facility 
that  trains  rehabilitation  officers  who  can 
take  the  handicapped  and  assist  them  in 
becoming  gainfully  employed.  Anyone  who 
is  a  rehab  officer  has  learned  rehabilitation 
by  the  hit-or-miss  method,  by  applying  his 
own  mental  abilities  to  develop  programmes 
or  methods  or  approaches  to  enable  the 
handicapped  to  get  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sandwich-Riverside  as  far  as  the 
legislation  is  concerned,  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped. But  I  don't  agree  that  there  should 
be  any  financial  limitation  as  to  the  size 
of  the  contract  and  saying  that  once  it's 
over  that  contract  amount  we  must  employ 
them.  We  should  employ  the  handicapped 
all  the  time.   Thank  you,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walker  ville.  Before  the  hon.  member 
starts,  there  are  still  three  speakers  on  my 
list  here;  one  from  each  of  the  parties.  We 
have  about  21  minutes  left,  so  try  to  divide 
the  time  equally. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  The 
member  for  Windsor  West,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  what  did  I  say? 

Mr.  Bounsall:   Walkerville. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  My  apolo- 
gies. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  With  the  three  Windsor 
members  speaking  on  this  bill,  I'm  sure  that 
you  can  be  forgiven. 
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Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  It's  a 
Windsor  bill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Right.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rase 
with  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  this  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside,  and  to  strongly  support  it. 

I  think  the  thrust  of  his  bill  is  exactly 
correct.  It  is  a  bill  which  the  government 
should  be  able  to  adopt.  I  say  the  thrust  is 
correct  because  this  would  be  the  first  stage 
of  a  series  of  three  stages  that  should  be 
taken  by  the  government  in  establishing 
employment  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
disabled  in  this  province,  be  they  physically, 
mentally  or  emotionally  disabled. 

I  can  see  that  the  government  may  well 
think  that  it  should  proceed  in  stages,  and 
this  would  be  a  reasonable  stage.  We're  not 
saying  to  the  government  to  pass  a  law  which 
requires  companies  in  this  province  to  hire 
the  handicapped  and  the  disabled  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  We're  not  saying  that  com- 
panies should  hire  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled if  they  have  the  slightest  amount  of 
business  with  the  government.  We  are  saying 
here  is  a  figure,  to  which  I  am  sure  the 
mover  of  this  bill  is  not  specifically  tied,  and 
any  company  or  group  of  people  doing  more 
than  $2,500  business  under  contract  with  the 
government  should  hire  disabled  and  handi- 
capped people.  It  would  be  the  first  stage. 

Not  every  company  doing  business  with 
the  government  would  therefore  need  to  have 
this  provision  applied  to  them  particularly, 
but  many  companies  would.  Then,  over  a 
period  of  some  months,  the  government 
would  determine  if  there  are  any  problems 
and  get  the  facts  as  to  the  employment  per- 
formance of  the  disabled  and  handicapped  so 
employed. 

The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  having 
all  companies  or  groups  under  contract  with 
the  government,  including  the  government 
itself,  taking  on  a  prescribed  percentage  of 
disabled  or  handicapped;  then,  fairly  quickly 
after  that,  requiring  that  industry  employ  the 
handicapped  on  a  percentage  basis.  But  in  the 
initial  stages  the  government  would  be,  as 
they  should  be  doing,  taking  the  lead  and 
setting  the  example  in  this  area. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  re- 
port for  the  year  1973-1974  reported  an  in- 
crease in  compensable  accidents  of  18  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  which  means 
that  there  are  no  doubt  more  disabled  in  our 
population  of  Ontario  seeking  employment 
and  no  doubt  finding  what  they  have  always 
found  when  they  have  a  disablement  pension 


from  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
that  as  soon  as  they  mention  that  they  are 
on  a  pension  or  that  they  are  available  for 
light  work,  not  a  company  in  this  province 
will  touch  them  or  will  hire  them  only  with 
great  reluctance. 

I  see  this  as  an  opportunity  where  those 
companies,  particularly  those  companies  with 
which  the  worker  was  injured,  would  be  re- 
quired and  encouraged  by  this  type  of  It 
lation  to  re-employ  their  own  employees 
who  have  become  disabled  and  to  find— in 
fact,  to  devise  if  necessary— light  work  around 
their  particular  plant  or  operation  to  employ 
the  physically  disabled  who  have  become  dis- 
abled because  of  an  injury  in  the  work  place. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  those  injuries 
are  on  the  increase.  This  type  of  bill  would 
assist  in  that  area. 

I  am  also  interested  and  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  situation  in  the  industrial 
workshops  that  exist  in  our  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals around  the  province.  In  those  institu- 
tions the  mentally  and  emotionally  disabled, 
particularly  the  emotionally  disabled,  are  em- 
ployed at  a  rate  which  is  much  below  their 
actual  productivity.  Normal  working  rates 
surely  would  then  start  to  apply  if  handicap- 
ped and  disabled  persons  were  employed, 
and  those  emotionally  disabled  persons  get- 
ting employment  through  industrial  work- 
shops in  our  psychiatric  hospitals  would 
therefore  be  performing  work  that  was  both 
a  therapy  and  somewhat  of  a  training, 
although  the  training  aspect  in  our  industrial 
workshops,  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
and  those  persons  would  be  getting  their  fair 
wage. 

Studies  done  on  the  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  handicapped  show  that  the  handi- 
capped workers— and  the  more  handicapped, 
the  greater  the  effect— try  harder,  work  hard- 
er, are  more  loyal  to  their  employers  and  are 
more  settled  in  their  employment  than  are 
non-handicapped  and  non-disabled  persons. 
These  facts  are  clear  for  us  to  see.  All  we 
need  is  a  lead  to  be  taken  by  this  government 
so  that  they  can  take  those  facts  from  many 
locations  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  those 
other  employers  in  Ontario  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  programme  when 
the  second  or  third  stage  of  this  planned 
phase-in  becomes  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  an  eye  to  the  time  and 
the  restrictions,  I  will  end  my  remarks  and 
urge  the  government  to  very  seriously  con- 
s:der  adopting  this  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services  Act  introduced  by 
the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside,  the 
thrust  of  wh'ch,  of  course,  is  to  see  that  our 
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handicapped  and  our  disabled  in  this  prov- 
ince receive  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much.  The 
member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  bill.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  thoughts  and  sentiments  expressed  in 
it  by  the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  in 
bringing  it  forward.  He  displayed  considerable 
research;  he's  done  some  work  on  the  subject 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

>I  came  across  a  news  clipping,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  think  it's  a  couple  of  years  old.  The 
"Star  Forum"  had  a  meeting  on  transportation 
ii  Toronto,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  one 
0$  the  spokesmen  said  there  are  200,000 
people  in  Metro  with  physical  disabilities, 
which  is  certainly  a  considerable  number. 
I  d'dn't  appreciate  that  there  were  that  many. 
I  suppose  it  runs  the  range  from  very  minor 
disabilities  to  significant,  substantial  and  very 
serious  ones.  But  that  is  a  large  number  within 
Metropolitan  Toronto  alone,  and  perhaps  with 
the  population  as  it  is  there  might  be  double 
that  or  even  more  across  the  province. 

I'm  not  sure  of  the  categories  with  which 
we're  dealing  with  respect  to  this  bill.  The 
member  for  Oshawa  touched  on  this.  We 
know  of  people  who  are  on  compensation; 
people  who  are  convalescing  from  illnesses. 
They're  handicapped.  There  are  those  who 
are  physically  and  permanently  handicapped 
and  a  whole  range,  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
abilities. This,  as  I  see  it,  would  be  one  of 
the  difficulties. 

Actually,  most  of  the  inquiries  I  get  from 
the  handicapped,  for  some  reason  which  I 
don't  understand,  are  not  so  much  with  re- 
spect to  employment  as  they  are  regarding 
transportation  and  other  services.  The  handi- 
capped, to  quite  an  extent,  are  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  shut-ins.  So  they  inquire  as  to 
the  facilities  that  are  available  whereby  they 
can  have  a  fuller  life  by  being  provided  with 
such  things  as  transportation  and  whatever 
the  transportation  can  take  them  to  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  or,  indeed,  significant 
soc-'al  discussions  and  political  discussions  or 
suchlike. 

We  have  in  our  county  the  Peel  Association 
for  Handicapped  Adults.  I  might  say,  too,  that 
this  is  just  one  group  that  points  out  the 
increased  awareness  among  the  public  of  the 
needs  of  these  people.  There  are  other  groups 
such  as  this.  There  is  the  Etobicoke  Associa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  I've  had  consider- 
able correspondence  from  Mrs.  Jane  Plumb 
on  the  same  topic.  We  have  the  A-R-C  In- 


dustr:es  programme,  which  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  referred  to.  We  have 
retail  stores:  if  I  can  name  one,  Simpsons- 
Sears  makes  provision  whereby  their  em- 
ployees, on  their  time,  make  available  their 
services  to  help  the  handicapped  with  their 
shopping.  This  is  a  commendable  and  tre- 
mendous idea.  All  these  things  are  helpful  in 
bringing  this  need  forward. 

The  Peel  Association  for  the  Handicapped, 
in  a  newsletter  they  put  out  last  April,  men- 
tioned Michael  Yale,  a  30-year-old  blind 
lawyer  who  is  compiling  research  in  the  areas 
of  employment  possibilities  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  It  goes  on  and  speaks  of  this. 
Though  they  mention  this  is  a  Metro  Toronto 
study,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all  handi- 
capped people  who  have  something  to  offer  in 
the  job  market.  This  is  so  true.  I'm  not  sure 
what  has  come  of  that.  I  know  the  ministry 
is  conscious  of  the  problem  and  they're  work- 
ing on  it. 

I  have  a  recent  letter  from  a  Mr.  Todd, 
an  accountant,  with  respect  to  the  sightless, 
in  which  he  explains  that  the  CNIB  has 
made  arrangements  for  employment  on  the 
telephone  service  of  the  Toronto  office  of 
Revenue  Canada.  They've  agreed  to  employ 
four  sightless  people.  Following  an  examina- 
tion given  by  their  officials,  it  was  decided  by 
them  that  they  were  qualified  to  do  this  work. 
This  again  is  some  indication  of  the  interest 
associated  with  this  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  touched  on  this.  In  the 
bill  I  see  some  practical  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing it.  Again  I  agree  with  the  member  who 
said  he  didn't  particularly  see  the  need  for 
the  $2,500  figure.  I  suppose  it's  a  target.  I 
don't  know  why  he  needs  one  at  all.  You 
could  have  a  lesser  figure  or  contract  where 
the  handicapped  might  do  the  whole  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  don't  know.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  minister  not  to  enter  into  a  contract 
or  an  agreement  with  a  contractor  unless  he 
has  in  his  employ  a  percentage  of  handi- 
capped persons.  I  don't  wish  to  pick  any  nits 
in  regard  to  this,  but  some  contractors  may 
not  employ  anyone.  Everything  is  sublet,  so 
it  has  to  filter  down  to  whoever  is  doing  the 
work  presumably.  I  see  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems in  identifying  people  who  are  capable 
of  doing  what  might  be  appropriate  to  them. 
Perhaps  in  searching  around,  it  would  take 
such  a  period  whereby  it  would  bog  down 
the  contract.  Possibly  a  system  of  registration 
or  a  categorization  where  the  degree  of  handi- 
cap is  noted  or  the  capacity,  where  the  quali- 
fications are  noted  and  where  they  could  go 
through  some  service  organization,  whereby 
one  would  just  pick  out  the  people  that  are 
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suitable  for  whatever  the  job  is,  would  be  a 
suitable  way  of  handling  this. 

I  see  these  problems,  but  I  think  that  they 
are  not  insurmountable,  though  they  possibly 
aren't  easy.  I  mentioned  a  few  blind  people 
who  are  working,  but  there  are  many,  many 
areas,  in  government  where  there  are  people 
who  are  handicapped  who  are  working  and, 
as  was  said  earlier,  doing  just  an  excellent 
job.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  two 
things:  categorize  the  people  and  know  their 
qualifications  and  abilities  and,  secondly,  do 
what  we  can  to  ensure  the  awareness  of  the 
capacity  and  what  these  people  have  to  offer 
and  that  the  job  market  is  known  to  industry 
and  to  government,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  Bill 
94.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ensure  that 
the  handicapped  persons  are  employed  when 
government  enters  into  contracts  or  agree- 
ment with  the  agencies.  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  with  perhaps  one  reservation 
that  no  monetary  limits  should  be  set  on  the 
contracts  or  agreements. 

I  believe  the  member  for  Sandwich-River- 
side has  been  trying  to  convey  to  the  govern- 
ment that  more  direction  and  input  by  the 
many  government  departments  are  necessary 
and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
field  to  assist  the  handicapped  citizens  in 
employment  in  Ontario.  Perhaps  the  hiring 
policy  in  Ontario  or  in  the  government  here 
has  neglected  the  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  road  for 
many  individuals  and  organizations  such  as 
the  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council,  the 
mentally  retarded  associations  in  Ontario  and 
the  many  service  clubs  which  have  entered 
upon  programmes  to  upgrade  the  public  im- 
age and  the  social  status  of  the  disabled. 
These  special  groups  of  citizens  have  pro- 
vided funds  to  tackle  the  social  issue  and 
through  their  effects  have  shown  that  the 
government  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades 
was  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.      i 

It  is  not  until  the  last  decade  that  the 
government  agencies  actually  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  many  rehabilitation  programmes 
in  Ontario.  My  remarks  are  perhaps  directed 
more  to  the  retarded  handicapped  persons 
and  the  emotionally  disturbed  youth  of  On- 
tario. Not  too  long  ago  retarded  children 
were  discarded  children,  perhaps  placed  in 
some  institution  and  forgotten. 


But  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  many  concerned  citizens  in  developing 
in  a  short  period  of  time  an  effective  delivery 
system  in  rehabilitation  centres  within  the 
Niagara  region.  The  associations  have  as- 
sisted the  afflicted  person  to  make  the  most 
of  his  life;  the  opportunity  to  participate 
and  to  contribute  to  a  state  of  self-fulfillment 
and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
Niagara  Training  and  Employment  Agency 
Inc.— NTEC— located  in  Port  Robinson.  It's 
too  bad  I  don't  have  more  time  to  get  into 
the  details  of  the  programme,  but  they  have 
educated  many  to  a  point  of  self-care  and 
semi-independence.  In  fact,  a  number  of  those 
in  this  particular  type  of  training  programme 
have  become  self-supporting.  I  wish  that 
members  of  the  Legislature  could  go  down 
and  see  this  programme  that  is  available 
for  the  handicapped  persons  in  the  region. 

They  are  taught  to  look  after  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  greenhouses.  They  are 
taught  the  care  and  maintenance  of  parks. 
They  are  taught  the  care  and  maintenance— 
particularly  the  pruning— of  the  fruit  orchards 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

I  often  wonder,  as  close  as  we  are  to  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission^-if  these  people 
could  be  employed  along  the  Niagara  parks 
system,  with  little,  if  any,  direction.  I  think 
they  could  go  out  and  do  a  job  by  them- 
selves, such  as  mowing  the  lawns,  doing  the 
gardening  work— say  in  the  flower  beds  along 
the  whole  frontier  of  the  Niagara  River.  I 
believe  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
these  persons,  if  we  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  employed. 

Last  Friday,  a  group  of  men  were  parading 
—I  shouldn't  say  parading,  but  perhaps  show- 
ing their  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment's present  disabled  workmen's  compen- 
sation programmes.  We've  seen  it  down  here 
for  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  You  look  at  the 
rehabilitation  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board— the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
MacBeth)  is  not  here— but  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  weakest  rehabilitation  programmes 
there  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  If  the 
government  had  a  sound  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme, those  persons  wouldn't  be  marching 
in  protest  down  below  in  the  main  corridor 
of  this  building. 

If  the  government  had  a  good  programme, 
they  wouldn't  be  there.  And  I  think  that  this 
is  what  is  lacking  with  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  in 
winding  up,  Mr.   Speaker,  all  levels  of  gov- 
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eminent  and  their  agencies  should  be  devel- 
oping a  programme  of  creating  equality  of 
opportunity  for  the  many  handicapped  cit- 
izens in  Ontario.  I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  have  informed  the  other  two  parties 
that  we  have  determined  that  the  House 
will  not  sit  this  evening.  I  would  ask  the 
members  opposite  to  be  prepared  tomorrow 
for  whatever  remains  on  the  order  paper  for 
those  ministers  who  I  can  get  my  hands  on. 
And  then  we  would  revert,  of  course,  to  the 
first  item  on  the  order  paper. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  and  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  that  our  former  Speaker,  the 
member  for  Waterloo  South  (Mr.  Reuter), 
who  I  believe  is  going  to  be  honoured  to- 
night, and  our  present  Speaker  (Mr.  Rowe) 
have  a  full  evening  devoted  to  their  atten- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  House.  I  advise 
you  all  to  attend;  I'm  sure  you  will  enjoy 
yourselves. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  De- 
velopment (Mrs.  Birch),  I  would  like  to 
welcome  to  the  Legislature  160  students  from 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Collegiate  Institute,  80 
of  whom  are  in  the  east  gallery,  and  80  of 
whom  are  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  I  have  received  the  report  of  the  Elec- 
toral Boundaries  Commission,  which  I  have 
had  distributed. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

The  Minister  of  Health. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
IN  ONTARIO  MINES 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  incidence 
of  silicosis  and  lung  cancer  among  uranium 
mine  workers  in  Elliot  Lake.  The  Ministry 
of  Health  has  conducted  two  series  of  tests 
this  year  in  that  area.  The  first  consisted  of  a 
comprehensive  chest  examination  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  workers,  and  the  second  con- 
stituted a  survey  of  the  working  environment. 
The  results  of  these  studies  show  that  grounds 
for  concern  still  exist,  and  I  wish  to  keep  the 
members  informed  of  the  facts. 

As  background,  it  may  be  recalled  that  a 
distinct  form  of  silicosis,  caused  by  exposure 
at  Elliott  Lake  uranium  mines,  was  identi- 
fied in  1966.  A  number  of  cases  were  found 
from  1962  onward,  sometimes  in  individuals 
with  only  four  years  of  exposure  in  the 
mines.  The  report  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  1972-it  was  entitled  "An  Un- 
usual Pneumoconiosis  in  the  Ontario  Uranium 
Mining  Industry"-indicated  that  in  fact  there 
were  more  than  80  such  cases  from  Elliot 
Lake  uranium  mines. 

This  was  followed,  in  1973,  by  a  pre- 
liminary report  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  co-operation  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  of  Ontario.  The 
preliminary  report  was  updated  in  September, 
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1974;  members  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Mueller  report  realize  it  discussed  miners 
exposed  prior  to  approximately  1964.  This 
indicated  that  the  risk  of  getting  lung  cancer 
was  three  times  greater  at  the  Elliot  Lake 
uranium  mines  than  for  the  general  public. 

Early  this  year,  following  discussions  be- 
tween the  Minister  of  Health,  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  the  Ministry  of  Health  undertook 
the  medical  study  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
A  total  of  973  uranium  miners  were  given 
comprehensive  chest  examinations  and  where 
significant  findings  were  made  these  were 
immediately  reported  to  the  Elliot  Lake 
examining  station  and  also  to  the  individual's 
own  doctor,  if  he  had  one.  A  final  com- 
prehensive report  on  this  medical  study  is 
expected  shortly. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  again 
at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Ministry  of  Health  undertook 
a  survey  of  the  working  environment. 
Sampling  for  dust,  radiation  and  diesel  ex- 
haust was  carried  out  in  the  active  areas  of 
the  two  operating  mines.  The  results  of  this 
survey,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  contained  in  the 
report  that  I  will  be  tabling  at  this  point 
for  the  House. 

In  brief,  it  indicates  that  the  diesel  exhaust 
and  radiation  hazards  are  controlled  at  accept- 
able levels,  but  that  in  most  of  the  areas 
surveyed  exposure  to  quartz  dust  exceeds 
the  recommended  threshold  limit  values. 

It  is  clear  from  this  report  that  prompt 
action  is  necessary  to  correct  this  condition. 
The  report  also  contains  a  list  of  the  meas- 
ures recommended  for  controlling  the  quartz 
hazard,  and  also  for  improving  the  methods 
now  used  to  monitor  that  condition. 

As  the  House  will  be  aware,  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  recommendations  fulfils  the 
present  responsibility  held  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  assured  by 
my  cabinet  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  that  aggressive  and  constructive 
steps  will  be  taken  immediately  by  his  min- 
istry to  follow  through  with  corrective  action 
involving  those  directly  affected  in  the  Elliot 
Lake  area. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
minister  will  never  get  anyone  to  believe  it; 
certainly  not  the  miners. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
IN  ONTARIO  MINES 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  statement,  I  am  won- 
dering if  I  can  ask  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  whether  he  has  any  definite  policies 
or  plans  to  resolve  the  problems  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  now  enunciated  as  a  result  of 
his  survey? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that 
we  have  some  very  positive  plans  and  steps 
that  we  will  be  taking.  If  the  member  will 
turn  to  page  3  of  the  report,  he  will  notice 
that  there  are  12  recommendations.  We  in- 
tend to  go  over  these  in  detail. 

Members  will  note  that  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  has  mentioned  a  further 
report  dealing  with  the  health  aspect  of  the 
973  miners.  That  information  is  complete  and 
is  being  brought  together  now  in  a  compre- 
hensive way.  When  that  report  is  available, 
which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  matter  of  the  next 
few  weeks,  we  will  take  these  two  reports, 
go  to  Elliot  Lake,  meet  with  the  members  of 
the  union,  members  of  the  industry,  members 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  members  of  my 
ministry  and  go  over  each  recommendation 
and  take  some  positive  steps  as  has  been 
recommended. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
report  suggests  that  prompt  action  is  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  the  quartz,  what  prompt 
action  is  the  minister  going  to  take  other  than 
waiting  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  have  some- 
body go  over  the  reports  that  he  already  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
go  over  the  recommendations  in  the  report  in 
detail.  The  member  will  notice  that  it  stresses 
suppression  by  wateT— that's  in  relationship  to 
the  dust— dust  dilution  and  possibly  personal 
protection  devices  against  dust.  Those  are 
three  possible  routes  we  could  go.  In  fact, 
we're  prepared  to  go  all  the  way.  If  these 


can't  be  resolved  in  the  immediate  future, 
we're  prepared  to  shut  the  mines  down  until 
the  corrective  measures  can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  supplementary  question. 
Has  the  minister  got  a  report  yet  on  the 
method  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  putting  a  plastic  coating 
on  the  walls  of  the  shafts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
not  aware  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary. Since  presumably  the  quartz  dust  is 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  silicosis  and  since 
silicosis  is  again  documented  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  his  statement,  how  much  longer 
—how  many  weeks  and  how  many  months— is 
this  minister  willing  to  allow  the  quartz  dust 
levels  to  be  above  the  accepted  threshold 
limit  before  he  moves?  And  if  he  goes  to  the 
extremity  of  closing  the  mines  down,  what 
provisions  will  be  made  for  the  workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  provision  for  the  workers,  of  course,  would 
come  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  and  maybe  we  will  have  to  have 
further  discussions  along  those  lines.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
going  to  take  positive  action  as  quickly  as  we 
can  get  down  to  it,  once  we  have  the  report 
of  the  health  committee.  We're  going  to  take 
decisive  action  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  if  I  may: 
Why  does  the  minister  need  the  report  of  the 
chest  x-rays  and  those  health  surveys,  when 
he  has  a  report  in  front  of  him  which  says 
that  there  are  occupational  hazards  from  the 
present  level  of  quartz  dust  emission?  Why 
does  he  need  a  health  survey  before  he  takes 
action  on  this?  That  may  be  months  away. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  already  knows  what 
the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  knows  what  the  problem  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  both  reports  go  hand  in  hand. 
One  deals  with  the  mine  itself  and  the  other 
deals  with  the  health  conditions  of  the  973 
miners  who  were  tested.  I  might  say  at  this 
point  that  this  report  will  be  given  to  the 
HAM  commission  for  their  very  thorough 
review  and,  of  course,  comments. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  an  utter  stall. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  no  stall  at  all. 

ELLIOT  LAKE  WATER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
following  up  problems  at  Elliot  Lake.  Is  the 
minister  prepared  now  to  continue  the  moni- 
toring of  underground  water  supplies  for 
drinking  purposes  at  the  lake  and  will  he 
table  the  results  of  the  surveys  that  have  been 
done  in  the  area  of  the  radium  226  in  the 
surface  water? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  doing 
some  sampling  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  sup- 
plies in  the  Elliot  Lake  area  from  Center 
and  Dunlop  lakes,  both  of  which  are  conn 
pletely  under  examination  and  are  regularly 
sampled  by  our  ministry.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  alternate  source  of  water 
has  been  supplied  from  Quirke  Lake  in  part 
of  the  Denison  Mines  workings.  We're  look- 
ing into  this  and  taking  some  samples  and 
we  expect  to  have  them  back  within  two 
weeks. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  RATE  INCREASES 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Following  the  report 
of  proposed  increases  in  fire  insurance  rates 
of  some  35  per  cent  in  Metro  Toronto  and 
other  rate  increases  ranging  from  11  per  cent 
in  southern  Ontario  to  some  41  per  cent  in 
the  north,  will  the  minister  require  some 
justification  from  the  fire  insurance  companies 
for  these  proposed  increases? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
representative  of  the  Insurers  Advisory  Or- 
ganization apparently  met  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  this  morning.  I  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting. 

The  Insurers  Advisory  Organization  is  ex- 
actly that;  it  is  an  advisory  organization  to 
the  industry.  The  fact  that  they  have  brought 
forward  the  report  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  based  on  the  increased  losses  over 
the  years.  Fire  losses— I'm  talking  about  resi- 
dential fire  losses— have  increased  since  1968, 
I'm  advised,  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  House 
costs  and  replacement  costs  increased  since 
1968  at  an  average  of  11  per  cent  per  annum. 


The  advisory  organization  is  of  the  view 
that  the  industry  itself,  insofar  as  residential 
protection  is  concerned,  has  not  been,  in 
fact,  charging  enough.  Now  the  superinten- 
dent's office  is  taking  a  look  at  the  figures 
which  have  been  actuarially  prepared  and 
made  available  to  him. 

>I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
public  consider  and  not  forget  that  the  rates 
will  have  to  be  competitive,  particularly  with 
those  of  the  fire  mutual  companies,  which,  as 
the  hon.  member  knows,  operate  at  no  profit. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):   Hogwash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  advisory  com- 
mittee's report  is  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members.  It  does  not  have  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Ask  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart).  He  knows  it  is 
hogwash;  they  are  not  competitive  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  anticipating 
that  all  companies  will  certainly  reflect  the 
advice  that  their  advisory  committee  has  put 
forward,  as  referred  to  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, in  response  to  my  House  leader's 
question,  prior  to  any  elevation  in  the  rate 
schedules,  could  the  minister  come  before  the 
House  and  make  a  statement  of  apologia? 
By  apologia,  I  mean  a  statement  substantiat- 
ing the  direct  need,  and  not  based  on  the 
Insurers  Advisory  Organization's  equivoca- 
tion, and  equating  general  insurance  com- 
panies with  fire  mutual  insurance  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
met  with  anybody  from  that  advisory  or- 
ganization. I  have  not  seen  the  figures.  The 
superintendent  is  perusing  them.  They  are 
made  available.  They  are  not  anywhere  near 
secret.  They  are  available  if  anybody  would 
like  to  look  at  them.  I  think  they  should  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Will  the  minister  look  at 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  course  I  will  look 
at  them.  I'll  be  more  than  glad  to. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  I'll  be  prepared 
to  discuss  them,  either  in  the  House  or 
privately  with  any  member,  perhaps  in  the 
company  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  far 
more  knowledgeable  in  these  matters  than  I. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  the  member  for  Sudbury 
was  up  first. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  I  ask  the  minister,  wnen  he  is  doing 
his  survey  of  these  recommended  increases 
would  he  also  keep  in  mind  the  discrimina- 
tory trend  I  see  in  recommending  a  41  per 
cent  increase  for  northern  Ontario  and  only 
an  11  per  cent  increase  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
come  to  that  conclusion  at  this  particular 
moment.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  per- 
centage applied  against  the  basic  rate  being 
charged  in  the  past,  because  last  spring  when 
automobile  insurance  reflected  what  appeared 
to  be  a  21  per  cent  increase  in  northwestern 
Ontario  as  opposed  to  something  like  10  or 
12  per  cent  in  the  Toronto  area,  the  same 
coverage  in  northern  Ontario,  or  that  particu- 
lar region,  was  substantially  less  in  dollars 
than  the  same  coverage  provided  in  the  Metro 
area.  So  we  don't  look  only  at  the  increase  in 
percentage  terms,  but  we  have  to  look  at  the 
premium  against  which  the  percentage  is 
being  applied. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  is  always 
higher. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  It  is  still 
quite  a  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So,  the  41  per  cent  is 
41  per  cent  of  whatl  I  think  that  we  must  not 
be  unmindful  of  that  before  we  come  to  any 
inclusion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That's 
exactly  the  quagmire  the  minister  is  always  in. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  always  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  By  way  of 
supplementary;  wouldn't  the  minister  be  bet- 
ter  advised   to    give    us   the   opinion    of   his 
-department- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  —as  to  the  efficacy  of  these 
requested  rate  increases;  rather  than  espouse 
•quite  loosely  something  told  to  him  by  a 
body  called  the  Insurers  Advisory  Organiza- 
tion? Isn't  it  the  responsibility  of  the  minister 


on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Ontario  to  tell 
us  whether  or  not  his  department  can  say  that 
these  requested  rate  increases  are  reasonable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  these  are  not  re- 
quested rate  increases. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  never  request;  they  just 
set. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  These  are  the  rates  that 
the  Insurers  Advisory  Organization  says  its 
members  should  charge  in  order  to  keep  up— 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  minister's  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  haven't  looked  at 
them  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  give  us  the  nonsense  about 
an  advisory  committee? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  prepared  to  look  at 
them,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  these  are 
not  requested  rate  changes.  We  don't  sanc- 
tion the  rates.  We  don't  say:  "No,  we  will 
allow  that  one,  and  we  won't  allow  the  other." 

Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  say  "requested";  I  said 
"suggested." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  they  are  not  re- 
quested rate  increases.  So  I  think  we  should 
look  at  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  rather  we  move  before  we  look  at  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  would  say  that  the  minis- 
ter has  a  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Lewis:   Instead   of  sounding  like   the 
handmaiden  of  the  insurance  industry,  which 
the    minister    always    sounds    like    in    this 
House- 
Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  and  he  plays  the 
role  well— why  is  he  not  willing  to  bring  be- 
fore a  review  board,  established  either  within 
his  ministry  or  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
those  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry 
to  set  out  their  case  and  let  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives, or  a  group  within  the  ministry, 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  valid  rather 
than  them  shoving  the  rate  increases  down 
our  throats? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  superintendent  should  have  made 
available  to  him  these  figures  which  are  in 
the  process  of  being  made  available  this  very 
day.  All  that  I  am  saying  is  it  doesn't— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  He  does 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  their  extension. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  he  is  not  their  ex- 
tension. He  is  not. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Yes,  he 
is.  He  has  never  raised  a  finger  against  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  we  should 
take  a  look  at  those  figures.  We  should  take  a 
look  at  the  statistics  on  which  they  are 
actuarially  based  and  make  them  available  to 
the  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  continues  to  ignore  them. 
Who  protects  the  consumers  of  Ontario?  Not 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Change  the  name  of  the 
ministry  to  the  Ministry  of  Corporate  Pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  a  bunch  over  there.  No 
wonder  they  are  losing  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question  now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  just  a  corpo- 
rate lackey. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener  with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Ah,  the 
Premier  is  here! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
grave  disorder  isn't  taking  place. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  I  could  ask  a 
question  of  the  Premier. 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Apart  from  the  rejection  of  the 
Toronto  45-ft  bylaw  by  the  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board,  can  he  explain  to  the  House  what 
the  government's  position  is  on  development 
control  legislation  for  urban  areas? 


Mr.  Roy:  That's  a  toughy,  eh? 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  really  must  confess  I  don't  totally 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  we  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
like  to  become  more  definite  about  which 
development  control  bylaws  in  what  munici- 
palities and  what  role  the  province  may  have, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  get  an  answer  for 
him.  But  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  comment 
in  a  general  sense  without  any  specifics.  I'm 
sure  the  hon.  member  must  have  something 
specific  in  mind  and  perhaps  he  might  re- 
phrase his  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  doesn't  usually  find 
it  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that  for  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
this  decision,  just  what  powers  does  a  munici- 
pal council  now  have  to  control  development 
quality  within  a  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  the  normal  powers  that 
have  existed  for  many  years  according  to 
statute.  I  don't  think  that  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  decision  was  based  on  a  vacuum  in 
provincial  policy  under  the  Planning  Act,  and 
since  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  ends  its 
decision  by  indicating  that  there  should  be 
some  mechanism  for  development  control, 
how  will  the  province  step  in  to  provide  the 
vehicle  which  municipalities  like  the  city  of 
Toronto  can  use  if  the  45-ft  height  bylaw  is 
no  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  a  lengthy  discussion  that  is  some- 
what technical  and  legal  in  nature. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  technical;  it  is  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  would  say,  with 
respect,  that  there  have  been  municipalities 
that  have  had  official  plan  development  con- 
trol bylaws  that  have  been  upheld. 

I  haven't  read  the  judgement  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  or  its  rationale  for  the 
decision  it  made;  nor  was  I  involved  in  a 
reading  of  the  transcript  or  any  of  the  evi- 
dence. I  think  it  would  be  quite  improper  for 
me  to  comment  upon  that  particular  case. 
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But  it  is  fair  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  municipalities  with 
forms  of  development  control  bylaws  or 
official  plans  that  are  certainly  legal  and  are 
in  force. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Kitch- 
ener have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  decision  of  the  OMB 
calls  into  question,  however,  the  use  of  height 
control  bylaws— in  Ottawa  as  well  as  in 
Toronto— as  a  means  of  giving  municipalities 
the  time  to  plan  effectively  without  the  de- 
velopment pressures  that  they  have  been 
experiencing,  will  the  government  bring  in 
legislation  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of 
this  technique  before  it  is  thrown  into  dis- 
repute, or  made  unworkable  by  interference? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Especi- 
ally for  Toronto  Island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  and  the  Islands  is  saying  that 
he  disagrees  with  the  OMB  decision- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker;  the  Premier  knows  my  riding  and 
he  should  use  it  correctly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize. 
I  really— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Don't  explain  it;  drop  the 
subject. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  didn't  realize  the 
hon  member  was  that  sensitive;   but  I  will 
withdraw  that  phraseology  if  it  makes  him 
feel  any  better- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Makes  me  feel 
l>etter,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —although  I  always  find  it 
intriguing  that  some  members  opposite  feel 
they  can  say  almost  anything,  but  if  we 
have  a  little  fun  on  this  side  of  the  House 
they  become  ultrasensitive. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Don't 
drop  it  and  put  it  back  in  again. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  was  funny 
about  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  a  brief  answer 
to  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nobody  has  described  the 
Premier  as  the  member  for  Brampton  and 
Sicily.  If  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
called  the  Premier  the  member  for  Brampton 
and  Sicily,  would  he  mind? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  called  the  Premier  the 
member  for  Brampton  and  Sicily,  would  he 
mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  can  tell  the 
member  that  there  are  some  very  fine  people 
there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  No  further 
questions?  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West  with  his  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  member  doesn't 
like  the  people,  just  say  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Always,  always.  Is  the  Premier 
sorry  he  had  to  cancel  his  trip?  That's  what's 
bothering  him. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
IN  ONTARIO  MINES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health:  In  the  report  which  he  tabled  today 
on  whose-ever  behalf,  on  page  33  it  in- 
dicates quite  specifically  that  in  the  Rio 
Algom  and  Denison  Mines  areas  the  dust 
sampling  results  "indicate  that  there  exist 
throughout  the  active  areas  of  the  mine  and 
mill,  exposures  in  excess  of  the  threshold 
limit  values  for  crystalline  and  silica."  Since 
silica  causes  silicosis,  can  the  minister  explain 
to  us  how  he,  as  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
Ontario,  is  willing  to  allow  the  limits  to  be 
exceeded  in  those  mines  for  the  miners  with- 
out a  single  specific  initiative  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  knows  it  was  my  duty  to 
do  the  testing,  to  set  the  standards  and  to 
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report  if  the  standards  were  exceeded.  I  have 
clone  that  publicly,  I  have  advised  my  col- 
league that  we  found  that  the  standards 
were  being  exceeded  and  he  has  assured  me 
that  measures  will  be  taken  to  alleviate  them. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Where 
has  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  been 
for  the  past  13  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  trust  they'll  be  done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  Supplementary,  to 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources— unless 
there  is  another  supplementary. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  may, 
by  way  of  supplementary  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  since  the  report  says  on  page  4, 
"There  are  a  number  of  uncertainties  in 
the  assessment  of  exposure  to  dust  contain- 
ing silica,  and  consideration  should  be  given 
by  those  concerned  to  improving  sampling 
techniques  and  instruments,"  does  he  not 
feel  that  he  should  be  concerned,  and  is  he  in 
fact  concerned  about  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  think  that's  a 
clause  that  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
great  bulk  of  industrial  test  equipment,  be- 
cause in  most  cases  one  is  measuring  either 
very  fine  particles  or  very  small  quantities 
of  material. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  he  should  be  concerned 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  concerned;  but  it  is 
not  specifically  a  Ministry  of  Health  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  design  testing  equipment, 
except  in  the  absence  of  any  in  the  field.  I 
believe  the  member  will  find,  if  he  reads  the 
report,  that  we  used  at  least  four  different 
t\pes  of  equipment  to  try  to  get  comparative 
samples— to  try  to  get  the  different  ranges  of 
sizes— so  that  we  had  some  means  of  deter- 
mining if  the  tests  results  were  accurate. 

Incidentally,  our  results  and  those  posted 
by  the  industry  show  a  great  degree  of  cor- 
relation; so  that  part  at  least,  I  think,  is  re- 
assuring— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Isn't  that  interesting. 

Mr.  Martel:  So  what  happened  for  the  last 
13  years? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —because  the  great  bulk 
of  the  ongoing  testing  in  any  location  in  in- 
dustry needs  to  be  done  by  the  manufacturer 
or  the  mines.  However,  we  should  have  the 
right  to  question  and  spot-check  at  any  point 


in    time   and,    therefore,    let   the   staff  know 
whether  the  test  results  are  honest  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  then  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources:  Since  the  report  says 
at  the  outset  that  the  "mining  companies  have 
for  a  period  of  18  years  carried  out  quarterly 
and  semi-annual  dust  and  radiation  surveys," 
and  clearly  either  they  have  suppressed  the 
information  for  18  years  or  the  minister  has 
had  complicity  with  them  for  18  years,  what 
is  he  willing  to  announce  today  by  way  of 
corrective  measures  in  the  uranium  mines  in 
Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
one  has  followed  the  problems  as  they  relate 
to  the  mining  industry— and  I  am  pleased 
that  just  a  few  months  ago  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  suddenly  became  in- 
volved, because  one  would  think  from  the 
way  he  is  talking  that  he  discovered  silicosis— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all.  I  was  told  that  for 
years  the  government  has  been  deliberately 
suppressing  information,  and  the  minister  is 
doing  it  today  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Silicosis  has  been  around 
for  a  long  time.  The  mining  industry,  in  co- 
operation   with   the    various    departments    of 
government- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Some  co-operation. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —have  done  a  job. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  They  sure 
have— on  the  miners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  don't  have  the  prob- 
lem in  the  gold  mining  industry  that  we 
used  to  have.  We  have  a  problem  in  Elliot 
Lake  and  this  report  points  it  out.  This  re- 
port is  dated  Nov.  29,  and  as  I  indicated 
earlier  we  will  be  acting  on  it  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  during  the  course  of  these  last 
few  years  we  have  corrected  the  problem 
with  diesel  fumes,  and  the  problem  with 
radon  is  now  behind  us,  so  we  will  come  to 
grips  with  the  silica  problem,  too. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  the  meantime,  men  die. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  How  can  the 
minister  say  the  problem  of  radon  is  behind 
hm  when  there  is  an  incidence  of  lung  can- 
cer more  than  three  times  that  of  the  general 
population?    He    doesn't    have    that   kind    of 
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information  yet.  How  does  he  say  it  that  way, 
publicly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  incidences  as  they  may  occur  from 
now  on;  he  is  referring  to  incidences  that 
have  occurred  in  the  previous  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Premier,  if  I 
may:  What  did  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White)  mean  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of 
m'nisters  of  finance  in  Ottawa  in  saying  the 
Premier  was  prepared  to  take  all  the  neces- 
sary government  intervention  that  might  be 
required,  given  the  projection  of  a  rising  un- 
employment rate  and  falling  growth  rate  for 
1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  speak 
for  the  Treasurer,  in  that  I  didn't  hear  what 
he  said  but  I  think  it  was  not— 

Mr.  Roy:  It  was  his  own  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —too  dissimilar  to  what  I 
said  here  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
hon.  member  along  this  line  about  two  weeks 
ago,  and  that  was  that  we  were  watching  the 
economic  situation  very  carefully— what  kind 
of  effect  the  economy  in  the  United  States  or 
what  was  happening  there  would  have  on  us 
here— and  that  as  we  assessed  it  we  would, 
of  course,  consider  what  steps,  if  there  were 
some,  we  might  take  as  a  government.  I 
th  nk  that  is  basically  probably  what  the 
Treasurer  said  yesterday,  but  I  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  because  I  haven't  talked  to 
him  about  it;  nor,  of  course,  did  I  hear  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
given  a  continuation  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  inflationary  cycle  and  an  increase  in  un- 
employment rate,  could  the  Premier  specify 
what  initiatives  his  government  has  in  mind 
to  resist  those  tendencies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  some  initiatives  to  try  to  resist  the  ques- 
tion of  inflation— initiatives,  I  must  say,  that 
have  not  been  supported  by  the  members 
across  the  House,  which  is  not  inconsistent- 
Mr.  Roy:  Like  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Like  what?  Does  the  mem- 
ber want  a  speech?  These  people  have  said 
they  would  eliminate  ceilings  on  educational 
expenditure.  They  tell  me  that  that  isn't  a 


curb  on  inflation.  These  people  are  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  will  change  the  priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let's  understand  and 
recognize  that  we  have  taken  steps— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
specifically  asked  the  Premier  what  initiatives 
he  would  respond  to  in  the  future.  I  don't 
want  a  speech  on  what  he  did  in  the  past. 
What  will  happen  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only 
say  to  the  member  for  Sarnia  that  as  far  as 
this  government  is  concerned  the  future  is 
here— it's  now.  It  depends  on  what  we  are 
doing  as  of  today.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  careful.  Next  he  will  be 
quoting  Shakespeare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  great  for  the  member 
for  Sarnia  to  say,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
next  week  or  next  month?"  I  say,  as  far  as 
inflation  is  concerned,  that  we  have  been 
doing  something  about  it,  are  still  doing 
something  about  it,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  other  jurisdictions,  and  we 
have  done  things  that  have  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  people  across  the  House. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  government  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  is  not  taking  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  the  Legislature:  "The  future  is 
now." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Once  a  session  they  coin  a 
phrase. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  that's  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
with  a  new  question. 


SAFETY  AT  STEEP  ROCK 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Has  he 
now  received  the  report  of  the  two  experts 
that  his  ministry  commissioned  to  study  the 
fault  in  the  face  of  the  mining  cliff  at  Steep 
Rock  Iron  Mines?  If  so,  what  does  the  report 
say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  detail, 
but  my  staff  inform  me  that  there  was  a  cer- 
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tain  section  of  that  wall  that  had  to  be  re- 
moved, taken  down,  knocked  down  or  blown 
down,  having  due  respect  for  the  safety  of 
the  workmen  who  would  be  working  beneath 
that  particular  area.  So,  in  view  of  that  I  in- 
dicated last  Friday  that  there  should  be  no 
mining  in  that  particular  area  until  this  matter 
had  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Reid:   Has  the  minister  indicated  that 
to  the  mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,   I  made  a  public 
statement  Friday  night  to  that  effect. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.   member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


THUNDER  BAY  STUDY 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment. What  participation  has  his  minis- 
try had  in  the  feasibility  studies  going  on  in 
the  Thunder  Bay  area  for  the  heavy  indus- 
trial complex  there? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  can't  be  specific,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  know  that  our  people  are 
very  much  involved  in  any  development  that 
goes  on  in  the  area  of  Thunder  Bay.  We  have 
a  regional  office  there  and  our  people  are  in- 
volved. If  the  member  has  a  specific  prob- 
lem on  a  specific  matter,  we'd  be  glad  to 
look  into  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I'm  asking  quite  specifically  about  the  guide- 
lines set  down  by  the  Treasurer's  department 
for  the  heavy  industrial  complex  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  area.  I  want  to  know,  under 
the  section  on  environmental  impact,  what 
input,  if  any,  this  ministry  has  had  to  that 
study?  Since  the  ministei  wants  specific  proj- 
ects, I  want  to  know,  in  connection  with  two 
that  are  presently  being  developed,  what  par- 
ticipation his  ministry  has  had  with  regard  to 
the  Neptune  Coal  terminal  and  the  Thunder 
Bay  hydro  generating  station. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  believe  there  have  been 
discussions  with  our  people  on  that  matter, 
but  I  can  get  more  details  on  it  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  By  the 
way,  do  you  realize  Ottawa  East  lives  again? 
It's  back  on  the  map. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  It's 
very  much  alive  in  here. 

Mr.   Lewis:  But  they  altered  Scarborough 
West. 


ROYALTIES  ON  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Roy:  My  question  of  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  Has  the  government  of  On- 
tario stated  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  dispute 
between  the  governments  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  federal  government  as  to 
royalties  on  resources?  What  is  the  Ontario 
government's  official  position  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  almost 
noticed  a  Freudian  slip  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  when  he  asked 
what  our  position  was,  because  quite  obvi- 
ously he  wants  to  know  what  the  govern- 
ment's position  is  so  that  he  can  take  some 
contrary  position,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong;  but  that  would  be  traditional- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  government  is  usually  wrong, 
so  if  I  take  the  opposite  position  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  that  it  will  be  the 
first  time  if  that's  the  case. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  don't  bet  on  it.  Look  at  the 
popularity.  Look  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  Premier 
is  on  the  skids.  He's  on  the  skids. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  If  the  Premier 
is  right,  he's  the  only  one  who  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  we  have  made  our  position  relatively 
clear,  and  I  am  sure  the  debate  that  is  going 
on  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
Province  of  Alberta  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  I  would  only  observe  to  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  that  a  lot  of  this 
debate  could  have  been  avoided  if  there  had 
been  some  intiative  and  some  national  energy 
policy  on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  the  federal 
government  two  years  ago,  before  this  matter 
became  as  crucial  as  it  is  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier  has 
again  not  stated  his  position  and  not  answered 
the  question.  Can  I  tell— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
Can  I  say  to  the  people  from  eastern  Ontario, 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  energy  line, 
that  this  government's  position  is  one  of  sup- 
porting the  government  of  Alberta  and  not 
the  federal  government,  and  that  as  long  as 
this  government  is  in  power,  they  can  prob- 
ably expect  to  pay  twice  what  they  are  now 
paying  for  oil? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  obvi- 
ously the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  is 
once  again  demonstrating  his  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

An  hon.  member:  Riyht. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  two  aspects  to 
the  problem.  One  is  the  tax  on  royalties, 
whether  it  is  oil,  gas,  mines  or  what  have  you. 
The  other  is  the  question  of  the  export  tax. 
And  with  great  respect  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East,  it  is  the  funds  from  the  ex- 
port tax  that  the  federal  government  is  using 
to  equalize  oil  prices  across  Canada.  If  the 
hon.  member  would  look  back  through  the 
records  he  would  find  that  it  was  the  Minister 
of  Energv  (Mr.  McKeough)  and  the  Premier 
of  this  province,  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment came  to  this  decision,  who  urged  a 
single-price  policy  for  all  of  Canada  and  for 
all  Canadians. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  still  hasn't  stated  his 
position. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  .is  far  too  much  desk- 
thumping  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


OMA  FEE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Has  the  ministry  been  approached  by  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  seeking  a  raise 
for  1975,  over  and  above  the  four  per  cent 
that  was  previously  agreed  to? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


There  is  too  much  noise  in  the  Legislature; 
would  members  please  try  to  control  it— paper 
rustling  noise  as  well  as  too  much  talking? 
The  Minister  of  Health  will  answer  this 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  answer  by  making  sure  the  member  is 
not  on  the  negotiating  team. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  is  not? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  a  pity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes.  Perhaps  he  could  be 
on  my  negotiating  team? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy):  It  would  disqualify  his  being  • 
member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Go  ahead  and  ask  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  yes,  we  have  been  approached  and  it 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Clawson  commit- 
tee; the  Clawson  committee  is  discussing  the 
matter  right  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary.  Mr.  Speaker: 
Will  the  ministry  this  time  take  some  control 
over  where  the  money  goes  when  ,it  decides  to 
give  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  would  not  be  our  case.  We  would  still 
stay  with  the  decision  as  to  how  much  total 
money  would  be  paid  and  leave  it  to  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  to  agree  on  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  \h 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  hon.  Premier:  Tin 
Premier  said  earlier  in  this  question  period 
that  the  municipalities  still  enjoy  their  long- 
held  powers  to  control  ther  own  destinies  in 
the  planning  sense.  Can  the  Premier  sa\ 
whether  or  not  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes)  was  act- 
ing according  to  government  policy  when  a 
sand  pit  wayside  permit  was  issued  to  Diblev 
Construction  in  Rideau  township  against  the 
wishes  of  Rideau  township  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  I  can't  comment  on  that  at  all.  If  the 
hon.   member  would   like  to  ask  that  of  the 
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Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions at  the  next  opportunity  I  would  suggest 
it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  question. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  can  devise  a  supple- 
mentary that  will  fit  that  answer.  A  supple- 
mentary question  is  based  on  the  answer  that 
is  given. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Ask  the  proper  minister.  Why  not 
ask  the  proper  minister? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Because 
he  is  never  here. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  The  answer  was  that  the 
minister  could  be  asked  this  question.  I  am 
asking  if  it  is  government  policy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  ministry  of  this  government  to  override 
the  wishes,  and  the  stated  wishes  by  a  vote 
of  a  township  council,  in  the  matter  of  a 
sand  pit  permit?  Is  that  government  policy 
or  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  government  policy 
to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the  munici- 
palities as  often  as  we  can;  and  we  do  it  very 
regularly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  question?  No,  no  more  supple- 
mentaries. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  MINISTER 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier  which  I  hope  he  will  accept.  In  view 
of  the  pressures  on  the  Treasurer  carrying  the 
responsibilities  for  municipal  affairs,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Premier  is  unlikely 
to  call  on  anybody  from  Ottawa  from  this 
side  of  the  House  to  take  on  the  job,  can  the 
Premier  say  when  he  expects  to  appoint  a 
minister  who  will  be  responsible  for  munici- 
pal affairs  within  the  ambit  of  the  Treasury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  he  has  exercised  far  greater 
wisdom  and  judgement  than  I  have  seen 
demonstrated  in  some  time  when  he  acknowl- 
edged that  I  would  not  be  calling  upon 
somebody  from  that  side  of  the  House  to  fill 
this  very  important  responsibility.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
a  decision  of  that  kind  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  leaping  over  his  desk  in  that 
fashion? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  could  just  impress  on  the 
Premier,  partisan  considerations  apart,  there 
is  a  serious  problem  in  lacking  a  municipal 
affairs  minister  at  this  time  and  the  munici- 
palities feel  they  would  like  action. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  question?  The  member 
for  Grey-Bruce. 


GASOLINE  PRICES 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  very  shoddy  per- 
formance of  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Energy  at  the  oil  talks  in  the  spring,  when 
they  allowed  a  five-cent  tax  per  gallon  on 
gasoline,  for  exploration  costs  in  Ontario;  in 
view  of  going  there  unprepared— and  as  he 
admits,  he  goofed  there— will  the  Premier 
consider  taking  that  five-cent  tax  off  as  his 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  inflation  here  now 
in  Ontario? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  totally  understand  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  know  what  the  hon.  member 
is  trying  to  say.  I  would  only  make  this  ob- 
servation to  him,  that  we  have  not  increased 
our  tax  on  gasoline  to  the  consumers  of  this 
province  by  anything  that  we  have  done,  and 
if  the  hon.  member  is  concerned  about  the 
consumers  of  this  province  or  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  Premier  put  on  the  five- 
cent  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  member  should  have 
prevailed  upon  his  colleagues  in  Ottawa  to 
have    come    to    grips    with   the    oil   and    gas 
situation  well  in  advance  of  last  March- 
Mr.  Roy:  That's  right,  slough  it  off! 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —which  they  did  not  do, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
ran  into  difficulty— 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  Premier  knows  he  put 
the  five-cent  tax  on  gasoline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  we're  having  diffi- 
culties today,  and  the  member  and  the 
general  public  should  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 
An  hon.  member:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur.  We're  just  about  out  of  time.  The 
member  for  Port  Arthur  has  the  floor  for  his 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  the  new,  aggressive 
Premier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  telling  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur, 
please,  with  his  question. 


GRANT  TO  TARRAGON  THEATRE 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  if  his 
ministry,  through  the  Ontario  Arts  Council, 
has  made  any  approaches  to  Tarragon 
Theatre,  in  view  of  the  financial  difficulties 
that  they  are  experiencing— ironically  due  to 
their  outstanding  success  in  the  past  year  in 
producing  Canadian  plays— and  whether  any 
overtures  have  been  made  to  them  to  supply 
interim  financing  so  that  the  third  part  of  the 
Donnelly  trilogy  can  go  forward  this  coming 
year? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  aware 
of  the  details  of  this  situation.  I'll  find  out 
and  report  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  COUNCIL 
OF  REGENTS 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Another 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities:  In  view  of  the  ministry  s  policy 
that  member  of  the  boards  of  governors  of 
the  colleges  serve  not  more  than  eight  years, 
is  the  minister  planning  to  monitor  appoint- 
ments recommended  or  made  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  to  ensure  that  that  policy  is  being 
maintained? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
should  remind  the  hon.  member  that  policy 
of  no  reappointment  after  an  eight-year 
period  became  effective  in  September,  1972. 


I  understand  that  there  were  a  number  of 
appointments  made  in  1971  and  in  early 
1972,  to  which  this  didn't  apply.  I  believe 
that  in  the  original  appointment  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regents  they  drew  straws  for  their 
lengths  of  terms,  from  one  to  three  years,  so 
there  would  be  a  sort  of  a  change  without 
a  total  change  all  at  one  time.  Subsequently, 
the  eight-year  maximum  was  adopted  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  There  are  at  present  five 
members  whose  terms  expire,  I  think,  Decem- 
ber, 1975,  who  will  have  served  about  8% 
or  9*£  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary:  Does  that 
mean  that  after  1975  there  will  be  no  more 
who  are  serving  more  than  a  total  of  eight 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Right,  assuming  that  the 
members  whose  terms  expire  in  1975  are  not 
reappointed.  Technically,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  could  be  appointed  for  one  more  term 
at  that  time  and  still  come  within  the  eight- 
year  maximum  which  w^as  adopted  in  either 
1971  or  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


SECURITY  AT  NUCLEAR  POWER 
STATIONS 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  recent  publicity  in  the  US  indicating 
a  danger  to  nuclear  plants,  in  which  they 
suggest  a  group  of  fanatics  may  hold  a  city 
for  ransom;  and  in  view  of  the  extra  guards 
that  have  been  put  on  all  the  American 
nuclear  establishments,  has  he  taken  any 
precaution  in  connection  with  Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  recently;  but 
as  long  ago  as  a  year  ago  I  think,  Hydro 
reviewed  the  security  arrangements,  and  I 
think  upgraded  them  substantially. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  satisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  satisfied  that 
they're  satisfied,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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Has  he  received  the  letter  from,  I  believe, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
Lakehead  University  stating  that  they  may 
have  to  lay  off  a  large  number  of  their  staff 
because  of  financial  constraints?  Has  he 
come  up  with  any  programme  to  assist  col- 
leges and  universities  facing  these  kinds  of 
problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
received  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  in  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  all  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  the  hon.  members 
have  a  better  connection  with  the  mails 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  already  sent  the 
Premier  a  copy  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  At  any  rate,  I  will  not 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  colleges  have 
to  reduce  some  aspects  of  their  staff  opera- 
tions because  of  the  constraints  that  they 
face.  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been, 
in  the  college  field  particularly,  changes  in 
staff  up  and  down  since  their  inception; 
because  their  course  operations  are  a  lot 
more  geared  to  local  demands— and  local 
demands  fluctuate.  Of  course,  in  the  Man- 
power programme  which  we  supply  and 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  government  of 
Canada,  for  which  the  government  of  Canada 
decides  the  number  of  students,  this  fluctua- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  past  and  will 
no  doubt  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may:  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
situation— Lakehead  University  being  one  of 
the  two  universities  or  colleges  in  northern 
Ontario— will  the  minister  not  give  some 
special  consideration;  because  it  could  per- 
haps mean,  to  look  at  it  in  its  bleakest  light, 
the  end  of  the  university  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
I  misunderstood  the  hon.  member.  I  thought 
he  was  talking  about  Confederation  College. 
Lakehead  University  now  receives  special  con- 
sideration, along  with  Laurentian,  and  there 
are  provisions  in  our  budget  proposals  next 
year  to  continue  this. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might:  Could  the  minister  give  us  the 
assurance  that  Lakehead  University  will  not 
close;  because  the  faculty  is  receiving  a 
number  of  anxious  requests  from  students 
in  the  area? 


Mr.  Bui  lb  rook:  They  can  mortgage  their 
buildings.  A  new  approach. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Secondly,  could  the  minister 
not  work  out  in  his  BIU  a  weighting  factor 
similar  to  that  in  the  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary school  panels,  which  would  take  into 
account  on  a  yearly  budgeting  system  the 
sparsity  factory,  the  ethnic  and  the  socio- 
economic makeup  of  the  students  in  the  uni- 
versity as  well  as  the  extension  courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question,  I  would  be  amazed  if 
Lakehead  University  were  closed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  would  the  minister  do  if 
it  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can't  stop  them.  To  be 
technical  in  my  answer,  I  can't  stop  them  if 
they  decided  that  they  wanted  to  close.  But 
I  think  that  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  he  move  heaven  arid 
earth  to  keep  them  open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  answer  to  the  second 
question,  we  do  now  have  certain  additional 
factors  to  deal  with  unusual  problems.  I  have 
asked  the  Council  on  University  Affairs, 
which  is  now  meeting  with  the  universities, 
to  look  at  the  present  BIU  formula,  because 
everybody  agrees  it's  unsatisfactory.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  agree  on 
how  it  should  be  changed;  because  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  number  of  dollars 
and  we  increase  the  factor  for  some  institu- 
tions then  there  will  be  a  decrease  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


TORONTO  BASEBALL  FRANCHISE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  without  Portfolio  for  the  Carleton 
riding:  I'm  not  sure  what  responsibilities  he 
has  right  now,  but  can  the  minister  say,  in 
view  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States  last 
week,  what  priority  this  government  is  giving 
to  bringing  a  major  league  baseball  team  into 
the  Toronto  area,  or  possibly  into  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
honoured  that  the  member  should  ask  me  a 
question.  I  wish  he  had  asked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  question  period  because  I  could 
have  spoken  for  an  hour  in  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  are  all  ears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  government  is  only  providing 
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support  to  Metro  Toronto  in  its  efforts  to 
attract  major  league  baseball  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  it  is  successful. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  that  what  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  the  answer  to  a  question. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  asked 
me  a  question  about  taxes  paid  and  reported 
by  the  mining  companies  for  the  years  1971, 
1972  and  1973. 

In  response  to  his  request  I  am  tabling  the 
data  for  1971.  Those  for  1972  have  not  been 
received  from  the  Ontario  Statistical  Centre 
as  yet.  I  indicated  in  the  House  on  Nov.  25 
that  the  figures  were  not  available  in  the 
same  format  as  before. 

The  Provincial  Auditor  publishes  the  annual 
figures  on  tax  revenues  in  Ontario,  including 
those  under  the  Mining  Tax  Act.  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  copies  of  the  recently  published 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1974,  and  for  the  two  prior  years,  showing 
the  total  mining  tax  revenue  for  each  year. 
It  was  $46,309,367  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  to  be  kidding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Then  $16,344,101  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  $13,322,701  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  gross  production. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  During  the  year  1971, 
several  of  the  large  mining  companies  in 
Ontario  accumulated  large  inventories  of  re- 
fined metal  that  they  were  unable  to  sell 
owing  to  the  recession  of  the  1970-1972 
period.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to 
cut  production,  which  would  have  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  major  labour  layoffs. 
Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1971,  one  major 
company  began  accumulating  its  unsold  re- 
fined metal  in  inventory  for  a  period  of  about 
18  months,  reaching  a  peak  position  when 
there  was  seven  to  eight  months'  supply  on 
hand.  It  took  them  almost  two  years  to  re- 
duce their  refined  metal  inventory  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  about  three  months' 
supply. 

It  should  be  noted  (1)  that  the  taxation 
year  under  the  Ontario  Mining  Tax  Act  is  the 
year  in  which  the  product  is  paid  for  in  the 
market,  and  not  the  year  of  production;  (2) 


that  the  taxation  year  is  the  mine's  normal 
accounting  year,  usually  the  calendar  year, 
and  the  tax  is  paid  during  the  following  \ear: 
and  (3)  that  the  Ontario  government  fi« 
on  tax  revenues  are  for  the  provincial  fisi.il 
year  ending  March  31. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing 
with  the  mining  tax  that  where  there  are  no 
sales,  of  course  there  are  no  profits;  if  there 
are  no  profits  on  the  mine,  there  is  no  tax. 
and  small  profits  mean  small  tax. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  supplemental  \ 
question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  two  minutes  over  the 
question  period  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  that  should  have  been  a 
ministerial  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  the  question  period  w  as 
just  on  the  verge  of  expiring  when  the  minis- 
ter started  his  answer.  I'll  allow  you  one 
supplementary,  if  it  won't  take  too  much 
time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  l:ght  of  the  figures  which 
the  minister  has  just  given,  how  does  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  is  a  part,  justify  taking 
taxes  from  the  mining  sector  in  1972  and 
1973  which  represent  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  production? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  look  over  my  statement,  he  will 
understand    why    I    went   to  such   length   to 
detail   the  reasons.   I'm   sure  once  he's  don 
that,  he'll  know  why. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  tabling  it,  is 
he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
rise  on  a  point  of  order  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

We  all  have  in  front  of  us— and  they  are 
being  read  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  a  bill 
to  increase  our  pay— the  maps  in  relation  to 
the  changes  in  ridings.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  sir,  that  northern  Ontario, 
which  is  two-thirds  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  is  once  again  shown  as 
being  slightly  smaller  than  the  ridings  of 
Ottawa.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  mem- 
bers' attention  that  in  fact  two-thirds  of  the 
land  mass  of  the  province  lies  in  northern 
Ontario,  and  I  think  that  should  be  printed 
on  these  maps. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  must  be  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  a  point  of  view,  at 
least. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
hon.  member  would  prefer  to  read  this  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  presented  the  financial  re- 
port of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1974. 

Mr.  McNeil  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  it  be 
allowed  to  sit  concurrently  with  the  House 
todav,  following  the  question  period,  to  con- 
sider Bill  134,  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  report  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
make  a  comment  on  this  matter  generally, 
would  the  government  House  leader  give  con- 
sideration to  encouraging  the  standing  com- 
mittees to  perhaps  arrange  their  time  so  that 
we  would  know  whether  the  usual  caucus 
morning,  which  is  Tuesday  morning,  could 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  rather  than  going 
ahead  with  standing  committee  meetings? 
With  the  committees  meeting  otherwise  on 
Wednesdays,  perhaps  some  consideration 
could  be  given  to  this  point  so  that  the  one 
period  of  time,  which  I  believe  all  three 
political  parties  use  on  Tuesday  mornings, 
could  be  kept  for  that  purpose? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  wasn't  aware  that 
this  was  creating  a  conflict,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  will  certainly  investigate  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  hon.  member. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  that  leave  be  given  to  introduce 
a  bill  entitled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County 
of  Oxford  Act,  1974,  and  that  the  same  be 
read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  not  in  his 
seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Just  have  it  seconded  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment; he  will  second  anything. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  does  have  to  be  in  his  seat. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker. 

COUNTY  OF  OXFORD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
White,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  County  of  Oxford 
Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way 
of  explanation  on  section  1,  the  county  coun- 
cil is  empowered  to  appoint  an  acting  warden, 
either  on  a  specific  occasion  when  the  war- 
den is  absent  or  on  a  more  permanent  basis, 
the  Act  from  time  to  time  is  required  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  the  warden. 

In  the  second  section,  the  section  is  re- 
pealed: "empower  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
to  establish  a  police  force  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  county  on  the  request  of  the 
county  council." 

In  section  3,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  permit  the  county  to  become  a  member  of 
any  union  of  Ontario  municipalities,  to  per- 
mit its  employees  to  become  members  of 
any  municipal  association  for  improving  tech- 
nical skills,  and  to  pay  tuition  fees  for  its 
employees  enrolled  in  college  or  university 
courses  that  will  assist  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Section  4  of  the  amendment  removes  any 
limitation  on  the  county  council  to  make 
annual  grants  to  any  person,  association,  or 
area  municipality  engaged  in  works  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council  are  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

In  section  5,  the  amendment  will  give 
greater  flexibility  to  the  county  in  setting  the 
fees  to  be  charged  to  persons  using  its 
waste  disposal  sites. 

In  section  6,  subsection  1,  the  trustees  of 
the  police  villages  named  are  deemed  a 
commission  established  for  their  existing 
hydro-electric  systems  and  are  deemed  to  be 
local  boards  of  the  townships  of  Blandford 
and  Blenheim. 

Subsection  2  is  complementary  to  sub- 
section 1. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  I  might  inquire 
of  the  House  leader  when  he  anticipates  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  appearing 
before  the  resources  development  committee? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It's  difficult  to  schedule 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  will 
know,  because  of  the  committee  sittings  right 
now.  But  as  soon  as  that  is  clarified  I'll  be 
very  glad  to  call  the  Compensation  Board 
on  an  agreed  date. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  are  running  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  clarifica- 
tion, has  the  House  leader  got  a  target  date 
for  adjournment  which  he  might  reveal  to 
the  House?  And  are  we  likely  to  have  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  before  the 
adjournment  of  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  answer  to  the  first 
question,  I  suppose  that  following  a  discus- 
sion with  my  cabinet  colleagues  tomorrow 
morning  I  would  be  able  to  answer  that 
definitively. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  one,  I  am  not 
certain.  It  would  depend  upon  the  answer 
to  the  first  one,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
schedule  it  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sure;  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  are  not  sitting  to- 
morrow, so  when  will  he  tell  us? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  not  sitting  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  are  we  sitting  today? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ACT 

Mr.  Drea,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Clement, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  165,  An  Act 
to  regulate  the  Business  of  selling  and  deal- 
ing in  Travel  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  happy  to  make  a  few  comments 
regarding  Bill  165,  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
Business  of  selling  and  dealing  in  Travel 
Services. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  minister,  and 
now  his  parliamentary  assistant,  have  seen  fit 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the  House.  I 
recall  during  the  estimates  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement)  I  made  a  number  of  comments  on 
the  travel  industry  and  about  the  press  re- 
leases made  by  the  minister's  parliamentary 


assistant  and  the  fact  that  I  felt  certain  this 
type  of  legislation  was  necessary. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  have  been 
many  travellers  in  the  past  who  have  found 
themselves  stranded  overseas;  or  even  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  get  off  the  ground. 
I  would  say  now  that  our  party  will  support 
this  bill,  since  we  have  been  suggesting 
legislation  such  as  this  for  some  time.  We 
want  to  protect  consumers  from  fly-by-night 
operators. 

I  noticed  since  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced a  few  days  ago,  the  London  Free  Press 
did  make  a  comment  or  two,  as  well  as 
other  papers.  It  was  noted  in  a  London  Free 
Press  editorial,  and  I  quote: 

Travellers  who,  in  the  past,  have  been 
abandoned  overseas  by  unscrupulous  tour 
operators,  will  gain  no  solace  from  the  On- 
tario government's  plan  to  create  a  fund  as 
a  hedge  against  future  round  trips  turning 
into  a  one-way  journey.  But  future  travellers 
can  applaud  the  government's  belated  at- 
tempts to  put  some  integrity  back  into  the 
travel  business. 

Now  according  to  statements  by  the  minister 
and  his  parliamentary  assistant  appearing  in 
the  press— which  I've  collected  very  carefully 
—I  presume  much  consultation  has  gone  into 
this  legislation,  particularly  with  the  travel 
agents  and  the  travel  industry  in  general.  I 
feel  this  as  the  way  legislation  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  solu- 
tion to  strengthen  the  industry  and  to  be  more 
responsible  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  five  points  outlined  in  this  legislation, 
we  first  of  all  find  provincial  licensing  of  all 
travel  agents,  their  employees  and  travel 
wholesalers.  We  also  have  the  requirement 
for  an  agent  or  wholesaler  to  post  a  $5,000 
bond.  There  will  be  protection  for  the  con- 
sumers' deposits.  There  will  be  an  industry- 
financed  compensation  fund  and  then  we  come 
to  the  control  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  these  five 
aspects  of  control  are  worthy  of  our  support, 
but  I  still  wonder  why  Bill  55— which  has  not 
received  royal  assent  but  will  in  clue  course- 
does  not  cover  the  control  of  advertising  in 
this  industry. 

The  minister  said  the  reason  for  legislation 
of  the  type  set  up  in  Bill  55  was  to  save  the 
time  and  expense  of  controlling  each  industry 
individually;  so  I  just  hope  this  reference  in 
Bill  165  isn't  the  start  of  many  other  industry 
controls. 

However,  I  did  note  in  the  minister's  open- 
ing remarks  in  regard  to  advertising,  that 
there    probably   might   be   some    "tantalizing 
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extras"  in  the  advertising,  so  maybe  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  we  need  this  extra  section  in 
this  legislation. 

There  are  really  just  two  areas  that  con- 
cern me  most.  In  the  first  area,  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  control  is  in  this  legislation  for  the 
traveller  stranded  overseas,  and  what  assist- 
ance there  will  be  for  such  cases.  Will  he  be 
able  to  catch  the  next  flight  home,  or  will  he 
only  receive  relief  from  the  compensation 
fund  after  he  finally  finds  his  own  way  home? 

There  is  the  other  section  which  causes 
some  concern.  I  would  like  to  know  what  will 
really  take  place  with  this  compensation  fund. 
Will  at  put  small  agents  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  the  cost;  or  will  it  turn  the  Ontario 
ttavel  business  from  a  reasonable  service  into 
a  very  expensive  service  for  the  people  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  similar  to 
most  bills  that  come  before  the  House.  Really, 
the  guts  of  the  document  are  in  the  regula- 
tions which  allow  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  to  make  the  important  decisions.  But 
I  hope  that  the  final  steps  wall  prove  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  travellers,  and  of  course 
weed  out  the  fly-by-night  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker;  there  are  several  points. 

The  member  for  Perth  mentioned  that  this 
is  the  way  legislation  should  be  drawn  up. 
Well  for  my  single  self,  I  think  this  is  the 
way  that  legislation  shouldn't  be  drawn  up. 

How  come  that  all  the  substantive,  all  the 
meaty  matter  in  the  legislation  is  relinquished 
to  the  last  section  on  regulations?  The  real 
purport,  the  strength,  the  weight  of  the  legis- 
lation, lis  found  there  in  the  most  skimpy 
form  imaginable. 

Anything  to  do  with  fees,  anything  to  do 
with  bonding,  anything  to  do  with  trust  funds 
protecting  deposits,  anything  to  do  with  the 
so-called  compensation  fund,  is  all  set  forth 
in  about  two-and-a-half  words.  For  the  bal- 
ance, the  government  goes  through  the  ostrich 
exercise,  the  perpetual  dance  in  the  sun  of 
incorporating  all  these  clauses  that  appear  ad 
nauseam  in  licensing  bill  after  licensing  bill. 

The  government  can  say  that  the  first  15 
clauses  are  to  be  as  they  are  in  the  governing 
tribunal  regulations,  touching  all  forms  of 
licensed  agencies  in  the  province,  and  save 
itself  a  good  deal  of  printed  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  legislation. 

To  get  to  some  of  the  main  points,  I  look 
at  the  minister's  statement  at  pages  3  and  4 


of  the  statement.  He  first  of  all  mentions  the 
Air  Transport  Committee  of  the  federal  Cana- 
dian Transport  Commission,  and  says  it's  been 
quite  meaningless  giving  consumer  protection, 
but  fairly  adequate  in  protecting  the  airlines 
themselves,  for  instance. 

Then  he  also  mentions  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
ference of  America,  which  confers  agency 
status  upon  these  firms.  At  page  3  he  says  the 
requirement  by  airlines  that  agents  pay  within 
a  maximum  of  20  days  puts  a  further  financial 
strain  on  the  agents,  which  is  much  more 
helpful  to  airlines  than  to  consumers.  My 
difficulty  in  that  particular  head  is  that  if  the 
minister  is  going  to  safeguard  customers' 
deposits  in  this  particular  way  under  the  Act 
—whatever  the  particular  way  is,  one  can't 
glean  it  from  reading  the  legislation—  and  if 
the  agents  themselves  have  to  turn  over  the 
funds  to  international  airline  companies  within 
a  certain  period  of  time  and  long  before  the 
flights  take  place,  what  real,  actual,  imme- 
diate, definite  control  has  the  minister  over 
those  funds  in  hard  common  sense?  Do  they 
not  escape  through  the  net  of  his  legislation 
into  hands  which,  constitutionally  and  by  de 
facto  existence,  do  not  fall  within  his  juris- 
diction to  control? 

Has  he  given  that  due  consideration?  Is  the 
reason  he  didn't  embody  a  proper  trust  clause 
in  his  legislation  that  he  is  still  trying  to 
work  out  that  particular  kind  of  machinery 
as  to  who  will  be  protected  and  how?  Or  is 
there  some  other  problem? 

As  far  as  the  Commercial  Registration 
Appeal  Tribunal  is  concerned,  is  it  the  minis- 
ter's intention  to  see  placed  on  that  tribunal 
adequate  representation  from  this  particular 
industry?  Are  they  to  be  governed  by  those 
whose  interests  and  whose  range  of  intelli- 
gence are  foreign  to  the  specific  type  of  busi- 
ness involved  here?  Has  the  minister  plans 
for  the  future  in  that  particular  regard?  If  so, 
precisely  what  are  they? 

As  to  the  compensation  fund,  as  I  say  it's 
a  fairly  threadbare  section.  If  the  minister 
has  any  prevision  that  he  can  vouchsafe  to 
us,  what  is  the  range  of  that  fund?  How 
much  does  he  expect  the  contribution  to  be? 
He  has  indicated  in  the  ministerial  statement, 
but  not  within  the  terms  of  regulation  26(e), 
that  the  bonding  will  be  $5,000  and  that  he 
feels  that's  adequate.  I  thought  he  might  be 
able  to  make  a  more  determined  position  on 
that. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  compensation 
fund  sector,  it's  completely  up  in  the  air, 
totally  amorphous. 
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I  have  had  telephone  calls  from  agents  in 
this  regard.  They  are  a  little  worried  about 
putting  themselves  out  of  business,  or  the 
government  putting  them  out  of  business  by 
the  kind  of  levies  it  makes  for  this  fund. 
They're  most  interested  on  this  occasion,  on 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  to  learn  what 
precisely— if  the  minister  has  any  prevision- 
he  has  in  mind  in  this  particular  regard.  Or 
is  it  to  go  through  the  House  to  its  final 
determination  without  any  definition  at  all? 

In  my  opinion,  that  would  be  a  kind  of 
irresponsibility,  a  failure  to  meet  a  funda- 
mental requirement  of  the  industry.  He  is 
going  to  set  up  the  fund  and  make  it  industry 
financed,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  no 
indication  as  the  legislation  becomes  law  as 
to  precisely  what  the  minister  has  in  mind  in 
this  particular  matter. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  handle  the  matter  in 
its  details  and  steps  within  the  terms  of  a 
committee.  That  is  what  we  are  prepared  to 
do. 

Just  one  other  thing:  Are  the  big  carriers 
of  all  kinds,  railroads,  etc.,  located  with  head 
offices  or  even  any  branch  offices  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  specifically  required  to 
register  within  the  terms  of  the  legislation; 
and  do  all  the  clauses  in  section  11  apply? 
Is  the  minister  going  to  seek  to  make  them 
apply  as  to  equity  capital,  shifts  in  equity 
capital  holdings  or  10  per  cent  which  would 
require  review  of  their  position,  and  transfers 
of  shares  withm  that  corporation?  Are  those 
to  be  constantly  fed  into  the  tribunal  and  to 
the  registrar  in  order  to  police  this  thing? 
What  are  the  minister's  plans  in  that  regard; 
and  does  he  anticipate  the  complexity  of  the 
machinery  that  will  in  my  opinion  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  that  effective? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part?  The  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  well  intentioned 
bill,  but  I  am  always  concerned  about  the 
attempts  of  our  bureaucracy  to  regulate  any 
operation,  whether  it  be  this  or  be  a  matter  of 
law,  or  whether  it  be  the  investment  business. 
The  fact  is  that  so  often  when  we  try  to  do 
it  here  we  end  up  with  a  huge  book  of 
regulations  that  are  designed  by  those,  who 
really  want,  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  thing 
operate  right,  but  just  frustrate  the  legitimate 
operator  and  are  very  little  impediment  to 
the  smart  operator  who  wants  to  get  around 
it,  and  so  often  is  able  to  do  so.  They  force 
people  to  operate  at  considerably  greater  cost 
than  would  be  the  case  if  industry  itself  had 


a  major  share  of  the  responsibility.  I  still 
prefer  the  procedure  whereby,  whether  it  be 
the  law  society  or  the  engineers  association, 
the  province  gives  that  body  responsibility  to 
do  the  job,  with  public  representation  to  en- 
sure that  if  there  are  complaints  there  are 
people  outside  the  actual  business  itself  who 
can  be  responsible  for  ensuring  those  com- 
plaints are  dealt  with  properly. 

I  see  that  most  of  the  things  we  normally 
would  expect  to  be  insisted  upon  are  going  to 
be  insisted  upon  in  this  in  the  way  of  audits 
and  statements  and  insurance,  but  I  don't 
think  the  limits  are  anything  like  the  limits 
we  could  expect  if  we  said  to  the  industry, 
to  begin  with:  'This  is  what  we  want.  We 
want  this  sort  of  coverage.  You  work  it  out 
and  you  control  it."  In  this  way  we,  in  effect, 
are  trying  to  build  up  our  own  compensation 
fund.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  end  the  public 
will  find  that  something  will  happen  that  is 
of  a  catastrophic  nature,  well  beyond  the 
amounts  that  are  provided  for  in  the  fund 
and  therefore  will  have  to  be  covered  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public. 

At  the  same  time,  if  such  a  thing  does 
happen  we  will  have  even  more  regulations 
and  more  frustration  for  the  legitimate  opera- 
tor. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support  the 
object  of  the  bill,  but  I  think  that  once  again 
this  ministry  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  the  way  of  providing  efficient,  effective 
low-cost  control  of  a  legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  discus- 
sion on  second  reading?  The  hon.  member  for 
Peel  South. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Be  careful  not  to  tread  on  the 
toes  of  the  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  There 
is  no  risk  of  that.  It  is  such  an  excellent  bill 
there  will  be  no  criticism.  I  have  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about  it. 

As  members  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  have 
a  resolution  on  the  order  paper  calling  for 
some  such  similar  regulation  to  protect  the 
travelling  public.  I  know  that  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant  to  the  minister  has  worked  very 
hard  over  the  course  of  the  last  few  months 
to  develop  this  bill.  I  think  they've  come  out 
with  a  pretty  good  piece  of  legislation. 

The  explanation  note  at  the  front  of  the 
published  bill  shows  the  main  thrust  of  it. 
I  know  that  people  in  our  area,  some  of 
whom  suffered  financial  loss  and  extreme 
disappointment  last  year  when  Cardinal  travel 
agency  went  bankrupt— and  it  wasn't  the  first 
one,  we  read  periodically  of  bankruptcies  and 
people  stranded  and  all  this  type  of  thing— 
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people  in  our  area  will  be  very  pleased  to 
know  and  to  see  that  one  of  the  provisions  is 
liability  for  the  return  of  deposits  paid  by 
customers. 

The  bill  can  only  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I'm  pleased  that  it's  come  forward. 
The  only  concern  I  would  have,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear,  is  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  guarantee  to  save  everybody  from 
all  the  problems  and  things  that  could  go 
wrong.  I  don't  know  that  we  should  stress 
that  it's  going  to  do  things  that  it  won't  do. 
I  guess  the  world's  imperfect,  so  perhaps  this 
legislation  is  imperfect. 

Presumably  the  provision  for  bringing  in 
regulations  as  needed  is  adequate.  The 
parliamentary  assistant  might  comment  on 
that.  The  fact  that  a  change  could  be  made 
as  needed,  as  situations  arise  that  we  don't 
perceive  at  the  moment. 

With  those  few  comments,  I'm  pleased,  at 
last,  to  see  this.  I  hope  anyone  who  has  had 
unhappy  experiences  in  travel— I  was  going 
to  use  the  term  "travel  agencies",  but  that's 
an  unfair  designation  because  there  are  others 
involved,  other  than  agents— however  every- 
one who  is  involved  in  this  industry,  where 
problems  are  created,  will  be  pleased  that 
there  is  now  going  to  be  some  sense  of 
security  so  they  can  go  forward  making 
arrangements  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  discus- 
sion on  second  reading?  The  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre,  the  parliamentary 
assistant. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Before  going  into  replies  to 
the  very  welcome  questions  that  have  been 
posed,  particularly  by  my  friend  the  member 
for  Perth,  I  would  like,  just  for  a  moment, 
to  go  into  some  of  the  chronological  back- 
ground of  this  bill. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  this  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  my  minister,  have 
been  belated  in  their  attempts  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  in  1970  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  on  tourism,  the  federal 
government,  which  had  been  considering 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  in  this 
field,  finally  announced  it  was  incapable  of 
doing  so  because  it  did  not  have  the  staff 
within  the  then  Ministry  of  Transport. 

At  that  particular  time  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  committed  themselves 
to  one  final  attempt  to  have  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assume  its  much  more  rightful  posi- 
tion in  this  area  compared  with  that  of  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  failed. 


Consequently,  both  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  moved  for- 
ward, side  by  side.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
announce  that  today  my  friend  Mr.  Simard, 
the  Minister  of  Tourism,  Fish  and  Game  in 
Quebec— the  legislation  in  that  province  is  in 
his  ministry— has  gone  through  the  plenary 
commission  and  Bill  19  in  that  province, 
which  is  an  Act  to  regulate  the  travel  indus- 
try, probably  will  get  third  reading  later  this 
week  or  early  next  week. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  had  a  great  many 
consultations  with  the  Province  of  Quebec 
through  the'r  Minister  of  Tourism,  Fish  and 
Game.  I  think  in  very  few  areas  has  there 
been  the  type  of  interprovincial  co-operation 
there  has  been  regarding  this  particular  in- 
dustry. I  say  again,  it  has  always  been  our 
opinion  that  the  federal  government,  because 
of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  common  carriers, 
its  jurisdiction  over  landing  rights  into  this 
country,  its  jurisdiction  over  charters,  its  par- 
ticipation in  IATA  and  the  fact  that  only  it 
could  meaningfully  negotiate  with  the  Amer- 
ican operators  has  meant  it  had  primary  juris- 
diction. Until  this  bill  is  passed  travel  agen- 
cies in  this  province  and  in  other  provinces 
have  been  regulated  by  ATB  and  the  Air 
Transport  Committee.  If  we  were  in  diffi- 
culties in  this  country  with  a  particular  Amer- 
ican operation,  it  would  seem  to  be  much 
more  logical  that  the  federal  Ministry  of 
Transport,  or  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
or  indeed  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada's 
office,  should  more  logically  deal  with  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  a  particular  concern  of  ours 
that  we  were  not  to  be  accused  of  intruding 
into  a  so-called  federal  jurisdiction,  and  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  difficulties— 
not  only  for  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  in  this  province  but 
for  the  Ministry  of  Tourism,  Fish  and  Game 
in  Quebec— has  been  the  fact  that  constantly 
we  have  been,  by  innuendo,  cautioned  even 
to  the  extent  of  harassment  by  the  federal 
government,  that  they  regarded  this  as  their 
jurisdiction  even  though  they  were  prepared 
to  do  nothing. 

I  think  we  have  accepted  our  constitutional 
obligations  honourably  and  responsibly  in  a 
great  many  areas  in  that  we  have  had  to  go 
a  very  circuitous  route  to  avoid  intruding 
upon  federal  jurisdiction.  That  has  taken  time 
and  that  has  taken  effort  and,  quite  frankly— 
and  I  don't  say  this  particularly  within  our 
own  province— some  ingenuity,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Tourism,  Fish  and  Game  in  Quebec, 
Mr.  Robert  Prevost.  This  has  required  a 
great  deal  of  time. 
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Again,  coming  back  to  the  belated  answer 
to  the  question,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
this  area  we  have  no  apologies.  We  have 
been  very  careful  to  produce  the  kind  of 
consumer  travel  protection  package  that 
would  allow  the  little  travel  agent  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  have  tight  enough  regulations  that 
those  who  chose  to  operate  in  a  dishonest  or 
a  fly-by-night  manner  would  not  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  inability  of  the  smaller  but 
v«»y  reputable  travel  agent  to  cope  with 
rather  expensive  or  very  detailed  regulations. 

Quite  frankly,  had  we  been  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  smaller  agent  in  this  province 
we  could  have  introduced  this  legislation 
much  sooner.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  as  long  as  I  am  involved  in 
legislation,  I  do  not  believe  in  punishing 
people  just  because  they  are  little.  I  think 
when  people  have  built  up  a  reputation  over 
the  years— and  mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  be  just  a  man,  or  a  man  and  his  wife, 
or  a  man  and  his  wife  and  one  or  two  chil- 
dren in  an  operation— I  think  when  they  have 
dealt  honestly  and  fairly  with  the  public, 
when  they  have  used  their  talents  for  the 
lietterment  of  the  community,  I  think  it  ill 
l>ehov  es  the  government  to  say  that  we  have 
now  come  to  the  regulatory  stage  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  regulate  only  the  big,  and 
therefore  these  others  will  be  penalized  be- 
cause they're  little. 

I  can  assure  the  House— and  I  will  come 
to  it  in  a  detailed  answer  to  the  member  for 
Lakeshore— that  we  have  been  most  con- 
versant with  the  economic  problems  of  the 
small  agent.  We  have,  I  am  hopeful,  achieved 
a  package  of  protection  for  the  traveller  that 
will  allow  the  small  agent,  not  onlv  to  con- 
tinue in  business  but  will  be  of  such  little 
economic  dislocation  to  him  that  he  can  in- 
deed now  offer  to  his  customers  this  package 
of  protection  at  a  business  cost  of  approxi- 
mate!) $9  a  week  in  the  first  two  years,  and 
hopefully  after  that  perhaps  as  low  as  $4 
or  $5. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  the  smaller 
agents  in  this  province  and  they  say  quite 
frankly  they  never  thought  the  government 
would  have  the  degree  of  consideration  that 
we  have  had  for  them.  So  we  have  worked 
very  hard  to  ensure  that  the  small  operator 
will  not  be  punished  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  small.  I  think  that  people  should 
be  rewarded  for  their  honesty  and  their 
business  ingenuity.  I  think  they  should  be 
punished  for  their  lack  of  those  two  quali- 
ties, not  for  the  size  of  their  operation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  disagree 
a  moment  with  my  friend  the  member  for 
Perth.  I  think  he  mentioned  there  are  five 
parts.  I  suppose  that  stems  from  one  puss 
release. 

Basically,  the  package  of  protection  is  in 
four  parts.  We  are  going  to  register  every 
travel  person  in  this  province.  Naturally  that 
means  we  are  going  to  register  the  travel 
agent.  We  are  going  to  register  the  travel 
wholesaler,  or  the  tour  operator.  But  we  are 
also  going  to  register  every  travel  agency 
employee.  We  are  obviously  not  going  after 
the  secretary  and  we  are  not  going  after  the 
phone  operator.  We  are  talking  about  the 
people  who  are  actually  in  a  position  to 
merchandise  tickets  or  travel  or  accommo- 
dation or  what  have  you. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Perth 
that  this  doesn't  just  mean  people  who  are 
in  an  office.  We  are  going  to  take  a  long 
look  outside  at  people  who  have  other  occu- 
pations and  who  are  talking  about  a  flight 
here  or  travel  there  or  what  have  you  and 
never  quite  get  around  to  telling  the  people 
to  whom  they  are  talking  about  it  that  they 
are  indeed  hustling  tickets  for  an  agency  or 
for  a  tour  operator.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  be  licensed.  Obviously,  the  travel  agent  is 
going  to  have  to  be  licensed,  as  is  the  tour 
operator. 

As  for  the  bonding,  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bonding  is  not  in  terms  of  financial  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer.  Rather  it  is  a  means 
of  determining— and  I  think  a  very  fair  means 
of  determining— the  solvency  of  the  operator. 

Quite  frankly,  it  would  have  beta  very 
easy  for  this  government  to  say:  "We  want 
a  $100,000  bond  from  you  and  you  can 
continue  on  in  the  travel  business."  I  have 
l>een  assured  that  at  $100,000  the  bonding 
industry  of  this  country  was  prepared  to 
bond  about  seven  companies  in  Toronto. 
They  wouldn't  touch  a  single  small  operator, 
because  there  were  no  assets  to  back  up  a 
total  forfeiture  bond  of  that  kind.  So  the 
$5,000  bond,  which  incidentally  will  cost, 
in  terms  of  a  premium— for  the  information 
of  the  member  for  Lakeshore— between  $75 
and  $80  a  year,  is  really  a  solvency  device. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  imposed 
an  awesome  economic  burden  upon  the  small 
operator  to  produce  an  audited  financial 
statement  within  a  brief  period  of  time 
That  would  have  put  them  out  of  busiii 
Rather  we  have  gone  this  route;  that, 
if  the  person  does  receive  a  bond  and  some- 
how becomes  a  business  miscreant,  well  then 
there  is  $5,000  there.  But  the  $5,000  is  very 
incidental. 
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I  think,  too,  that  this  ministry  at  this  time 
does  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  looking 
into  people's  books,  looking  into  their  opera- 
tions, having  to  have  them  justify  their  back- 
ground and  so  on  and  so  forth.  We  would 
prefer  it  to  be  a  rather  business-like  pro- 
cedure where  they  apply  to  a  bonding 
company.  The  bonding  company  does  the 
investigations  in  a  very  impersonal  manner. 
If  one  has  the  bond,  he  is  qualified  to  be 
registered.  If  he  does  not  have  the  bond, 
he  still  has  some  procedures  to  come  to 
government  with;  but  if  his  bond  has  been 
refused  because  of  his  past  track  record, 
his  bankruptcies,  his  insolvencies,  his  general 
lack  of  business  ethics,  then  I  suggest  we  are 
not  going  to  register  him. 

The  question  has  been  raised  here  about 
the  second  point  of  the  package,  which  I 
call  the  standardization  of  advertising.  I  think 
the  member  for  Perth  has  raised  what  to  a 
layman  would  appear  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  Bill  55  and  the  sections  in  this  Act. 

Quite  frankly— and  I  think  at  the  end  he 
touched  upon  it  himself— this  is  so  specialized 
a  field  of  advertising  that  we  felt  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  the  operators  themselves  to 
leave  it  within  the  general  confines  of  Bill 
55;  in  the  same  manner  as  there  have  been 
some  suggestions  that  we  really  don't  need 
Bill  165  at  all  and  that  the  whole  problem 
could  have  been  treated  within  the  confines 
of  section  2  of  Bill  55. 

I  really  think  that  this  is  a  specialized 
field.  Indeed  the  travel  agent  very  often 
must  rely  upon  the  honesty  of  others  at  an- 
other level  and  beyond  our  jurisdictions  to 
punish.  For  example  if  a  hotel  or  accom- 
modation or  a  particular  type  of  tour  outside 
of  Ontario,  or  indeed  outside  of  Canada, 
turns  out  to  be  not  what  the  person  expected, 
I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  specialized 
way  that  we  can  treat  this  matter  within  the 
general  confines  of  the  travel  industry,  rather 
than  treating  it  as  an  overall  advertising 
problem. 

I  will  be  quite  frank,  though,  that  we  are 
going  far  beyond  what  most  people  think  of 
in  terms  of  advertising.  We  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  media  advertisements.  We  are 
talking  about  brochures;  we  are  talking  about 
handbills;  we  are  talking  about  the  things 
that  are  put  on  company  bulletin  boards  and 
underneath  windshield  wipers.  We  intend  to 
have  a  licence  number  on  all  of  those.  We 
want  to  find  out  who  is  offering  the  flight, 
where  it  is  going  from,  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  it.  The  only  way  we  can  find  out 
is  to  know  who  the  person  is  who  is  offering 
it.  And  it's  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  more 


than  a  post  office  box  at  Malton.  It  is  going 
to  have  to  be  a  physical  location  in  this 
province;  and  we  want  to  see  the  licence. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  person  who  is  work- 
ing next  to  you  really  is  a  travel  employee, 
or  indeed  a  travel  agent,  and  has  been  hustl- 
ing this  as  a  good  thing  for  the  social  club 
or  the  rest  of  the  community,  we  have  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  that.  So  at  least  if  you  want 
to  take  a  trip,  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  decide  to  do,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  a 
shill  has  been  hustling  you  for  on  the  side. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  The  hon. 
member  sounds  as  though  he  is  enjoying  this 
kind  of  Gauleiter  role. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  might  be  necessary  in  the 
legislation,  but  I  must  say  the  member  is  en- 
joying it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  always  love  putting  a  crook 
away. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  member 
should  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Sometimes  even  without 
instructions,  eh? 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  I  wonder  if 
we  could  return  to  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Drea:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  always  with 
a  trial.  I  like  to  make  sure  the  wealth  is 
distributed  among  the  needy  class  who  have 
graduated  from  the  various  law  schools. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  law 
schools? 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  the  member  didn't,  so  don't 
bother. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  didn't  what? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  part  is 
the  protection  of  the  deposits.  Again,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  concerns  of 
my  friend  the  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  instance  we  are 
talking  about  the  protection  of  the  deposit. 
We  are  not  talking  about  protecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  flight,  or  of  the  trip.  Short  of 
entering  into  the  travel  business— and  I  know 
of  really  no  way  that  we  would  want  to— if 
a  person  makes  a  deposit  on  a  trip  and  does 
not  get  their  trip,  what  we  are  saying  to 
them  is:  "You  will  get  your  money  back  and 
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you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  try  some- 
where else  to  get  the  trip."  We  intend  to 
protect  those  deposits,  because  we  intend  to 
have  them  treated  in  trust. 

I  am  going  to  be  quite  candid  with  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  not  going  to  in- 
volve them  in  an  absolute  trust  at  the  be- 
ginning. Again,  this  would  be  a  tremendous 
economic  hardship,  particularly  upon  the 
smaller  operator.  And  it's  not  the  smaller 
operator,  really,  who  has  created  the  difficulty 
over  the  years. 

Nonetheless,  the  travel  agent  or  the  travel 
employee  or  the  tour  wholesaler  are  going  to 
have  to  account  for  the  money.  If  the  trip  or 
the  tour  or  what-have-you  does  not  come  off, 
and  they  cannot  repay  and  we  have  to  repay 
out  of  the  compensation  fund  because  of 
their  default,  for  any  reason;  then  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  person  has 
seen  his  last  day  in  the  travel  business.  I 
know  of  no  other  way. 

Frankly,  I  suppose,  we'll  be  accused  of 
being  too  harsh.  Rut  they  are  using  other 
people's  deposits,  which  incidentally  are  com- 
pelled to  be  paid  by  law  and  compelled  by 
laws  which  are  outside  the  control  of  this 
jurisdiction.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  put  a 
deposit,  and  a  great  many  additional  deposits 
upon  a  trip,  is  not  a  business  practice,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  required  by  the  people  who 
have  control  of  the  artificial  ticketing  stand- 
ards and  prices  at  the  international  level. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this  has  be- 
come an  accepted  business  practice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  is  enshrined  by  the  funda- 
mental failure  of  those  at  the  international 
level  through  LATA,  or  at  the  national  level 
in  this  country  through  the  air  transport 
people,  to  have  a  little  bit  of  concern  for  the 
consumer. 

Until  Ontario  and  Quebec  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  consumer,  any  regula- 
tory piece  of  legislation  or  regulation  or  ruling 
or  what-have-you,  even  a  policy,  in  this 
country  and  with  IATA,  has  been  to  protect 
the  airline.  Customers,  as  far  as  IATA  and 
national  governments  are  concerned,  are  at 
the  very  end  of  the  pole.  The  thing  that 
counts  is  the  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the 
national  airline  or  of  the  charter  operator. 

I  don't  even  like  to  think  these  things  about 
other  governments.  They  might  not  be  of  our 
party,  but  I  don't  even  like  to  think  them  of 
government.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  find  out 
when  you  go  there  and  say  look,  something 
has  to  be  done,  they  start  telling  you  that  you 
have  to  think  about  Air  Canada. 


I  think,  and  this  ministry  thinks,  that  Air 
Canada  can  think  about  itself.  When  one  gets 
to  the  point  where  British  airlines— not  the 
big  ones  but  some  of  their  smaller  ones— de- 
fault on  their  charters  over  here  and  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  Air  Transport  Board 
are  starting  to  tell  us  that  we  have  to  under- 
stand the  economic  problems  of  England,  I 
have  to  tell  them  how  about  understanding 
the  economic  problems  of  the  people  who  are 
stuck  out  at  Malton.  Then  there  is  just  dead 
silence. 

Let's  have  no  mistake  about  it.  This  is  I 
100  per  cent  consumer  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  come  to  the 
compensation  fund.  We  are  going  to  require 
a  funding  at  different  levels.  We  are  going  to 
require  travel  agents  to  pay  into  a  compensa- 
tion fund.  We  are  going  to  require  tour  oper- 
ators or  travel  wholesalers  or  what  have  you 
to  pay  in  at  a  diiferent  level. 

Quite  frankly,  in  the  case  of  the  people  at 
the  travel  wholesale  level,  .if  anything  hap- 
pens to  them,  the  impact  of  the  loss  is  much 
greater.  It  passes  on  right  down  through  the 
retail  travel  industry.  The  default  by  a  travel 
agent,  no  matter  how  many  branches  he  has, 
is  rather  minuscule  compared  to  any  economic 
problem  that  affects  the  tour  wholesaler.  The 
compensation  fund  will  work  very  simply. 
We  intend  to  build  it  up  over  a  period  of  two 
years  to  roughly  around  $1  million. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Is  there  any 
guarantee  by  the  province  until  then? 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  none  whatsoever.  If  I  under- 
stand the  member  correctly,  there  is  not  a 
single  penny  of  public  or  provincial,  or  what- 
ever one  wants  to  call  .it,  money  or  guarantee 
going  into  this.  This  is  entirely,  as  the  min- 
ister's statement  said,  industry  financed. 
Frankly,  I  think  we  would  be  very  remiss  .if 
we  were  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  that. 
We  would  be  into  the  mess  the  British  gov- 
ernment got  into  with  the  Court  Line  debacle, 
which  so  far  has  cost  them  over  $19  million 
and  still  really  hasn't  resolved  the  situation 
where  people's  deposits  were  used  by  a  bank- 
rupt company.  They  never  got  their  holiday 
or  they  were  stranded  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  the  government  is  not 
going  to  guarantee  each  traveller  that  he  w.ill 
get  the  service  he  bargained  for  or  get  his 
money  back. 

Mr.  Drea:  We  are  going  to  guarantee  each 
traveller  that  he  will  get  his  money  back. 
There  is  enough  money  in  there  for  that.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  guarantee 
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the  traveller  that  he  would  get  the  exact  type 
of  service  he  purchased. 

Mr.  Rcnwick:  I  am  thinking  of  the  interim 
period  until  the  fund  is  built  up  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  Drea:  With  the  proper  precautions  on 
registering  and  the  initial  amount  of  bonding, 
which  is  a  financial  investigation  by  profes- 
sional people  with  the  knowledge  that  these 
deposits  are  marked  for  trust,  I  think  we  will 
have  enough  at  all  times. 

There  may  be,  quite  frankly,  some  difficul- 
ties. I  say  this  with  some  candour  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale.  Nobody  really  knows  what's 
going  on  out  there.  They  know,  in  general, 
what's  going  on  out  there,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  peculiar  things  that  have  arisen  in 
the  past  few  months  that  are  going  on.  I 
don't  really  think  we  will  know  until  we 
actually  start  to  register  the  extent  of  that, 
but  I  am  very  confident  with  the  compensa- 
tion fund  and  with  some  other  help  that  we 
can  do  this. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  member  in  regard  to 
the  compensation  fund,  that  it  may  very  well 
be  that  within  a  brief  period  of  time  those 
funds  may  provide  us  with  far  more  in  terms 
of  available  seats,  of  available  flights  and  of 
available  tours,  for  use  in  the  case  of  major 
defalcation,  than  the  amount  of  money  would 
indicate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  now  to  rather  detailed 
submissions.  I  hope  that  I  have  taken  care  of 
the  rather  broad  questions  that  were  asked  by 
my  friend,  the  member  for  Perth.  I  think  that 
I  have  treated  them. 

I  would  like  to  come  now  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore,  who  was  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  funds.  I  think  I  have 
outlined  how  they  will  be  protected.  Again, 
he  asks  how  we  are  going  to  protect  funds 
that  have  gone  to  airlines  which  are  outside 
of  our  jurisdiction.  We  are  going  to  register 
airlines,  bus  companies  and  railways;  not 
when  they  act  as  a  common  carrier,  because 
that  is  outside  of  our  jurisdiction,  but  when 
they  offer  something  that  they  cannot  do 
themselves.  When  Air  Canada  offers  to  get 
you  a  hotel  room,  then  Air  Canada  is  a  travel 
agent,  by  our  definition,  because  they're  not 
getting  you  a  hotel  room  out  of  the  goodness 
of  their  soul,  but  are  receiving  a  benefit 
from  it.  At  that  point  they  become  a  travel 
agent. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  that  this  could  become  an 
administrative  nightmare.  We  think  we  have 
resolved  the  situation  with  the  common 
carriers.  We  will  treat  them  in  terms  of  their 


contribution  to  the  overall  protection,  much 
the  same  as  the  Highway  Transportation 
Board  treats  Canadian  National  and  other 
carriers  when  they  do  not  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  Highway  Transportation  Board's 
general  insurance  provisions.  In  return,  be- 
cause they  are  self-insured  and  large  enough 
to  do  so,  they  post  a  rather  substantial  puni- 
tive bond  with  the  board  that  can  be  used  in 
the  event  they  default  on  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  have  entered  into. 

Certainly  any  American  carrier  that  is  in 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  advertises  that  it  will 
get  a  hotel  room  or  something  else  is  going 
to  have  to  register.  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  that  if  any  of  the  American  or 
the  foreign  carriers  don't  register  I  have 
every  intention  of  carrying  out  the  words  that 
have  been  attributed  to  me  in  the  travel 
press.  It  may  very  well  be  that  my  friend 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr. 
Potter)  may  have  to  upgrade  the  standards 
of  his  hostels,  but  these  people  are  not  above 
the  laws  of  this  province  and  they  are  going 
to  have  to  obey  them. 

tl  think  that  when  one  takes  a  look  at  the 
fact  that  if  these  funds  do  go  to  the  airlines 
—and  we're  talking  about  foreign  airlines  now 
—and  they  are  still  earmarked  with  that  trust 
and  that  guarantee  and  that  protection  pack- 
age, it  won't  be  a  question  of  just  money 
down  the  drain  and  people  thumbing  their 
noses,  because  we  will  have  sureties  and  pro- 
tection from  those  airline  companies  and  from 
other  common  carriers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  one  of  the  major 
-well  I  shouldn't  say  major,  because  it  cer- 
tainly wasn't  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  some  ones  were  last  spring-one  of 
the  substantial  business  failures  this  year  was 
with  a  travel  agency  that  had  people  going  on 
bus  tours.  Now  if  members  even  ride  the 
subway  they  will  notice  that  Gray  Coach,  for 
instance,  offers  package  tours-so  much  to  go 
to  Florida  with  so  many  hotels  and  so  on.  In 
that  capacity  they  are  acting  as  a  travel 
agent.  When  they  are  Gray  Coach  and  taking 
a  member  or  I  out  along  the  lakeshore  high- 
way they  are  a  common  carrier.  We  don't 
intend  to  interfere  with  them  in  that,  but 
they  are  going  to  have  to  conform  to  our 
overall  legislation  in  other  areas  of  their 
activities. 

Secondly,  the  member  asked  about  our 
plans  for  the  future.  Well  quite  frankly,  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  meeting  with  the  travel 
industry  in  this  province— and  I'm  sure  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  is  aware  of  this— 
is  that  there  really  is  no  travel  industry.  There 
are   people   who   speak   for  a   sizable   group 
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within  it  in  terms  of  volume,  but  numerically 
they  are  small.  There  are  a  lot  of  small  agents 
who  have  been  trying  to  organize  themselves 
so  that  they  can  speak.  There  are  a  number 
of  tour  operators,  but  there  is  no  industry 
association  that  really  represents  every  one 
across  this  province  and  can  speak  for  them. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  hope  that  on  the  basis 
of  th;s  bill  and  the  rationalization  of  the 
industry  that  will  come  about  from  it,  an 
industry-wide  association  can  be  formed,  and 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  that 
association  mav  assume  many  of  the  day-to- 
day responsibilities  that  at  the  moment  will 
be  performed  by  government— but  mind  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  would  still  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  government. 

Again,  I  think  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  have  a  travel  agent  or 
someone  familiar  with  the  travel  business  as 
a  member  of  the  tribunal,  which  might  hear 
applications  for  registrations  and  deregistra- 
tions  and  appeals.  If  the  member  were 
familiar  with  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  Act,  he  would  know 
that  that  is  already  mandatory;  so  there  will 
be  somebody  from  the  travel  industry.  I  think 
that  will  alleviate  his  fears  that  people  might 
be  judged  by  others  who  were  perhaps  not 
conversant  or  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  conversant  with  the  industry. 

Finally,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  York 
Centre  that  I  like  bureaucracy  even  less  than 
he  does.  We  would  have  eminently  preferred 
to  go  with  as  much  self-regulation  as  we 
could,  but  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  to  have  self-regulation,  you  must  have 
a  bona  fide,  almost  100  per  cent  effective 
trade  association;  as  I  said  in  my  reply  to  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  that  just  isn't  there  at 
the  moment. 

However,  I  want  to  assure  the  member  for 
York  Centre  that  if  an  association  can  be 
formed,  and  the  people  in  the  travel  industry 
can  demonstrate  to  this  government  that  they 
really  represent  the  interests  of  the  travel 
industry  in  the  province— and  I  don't  say  that 
in  a  derogatory  way,  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
travel  industry  people  in  this  province  are 
the  type  of  people  you  would  want  to  invite 
into  your  own  home. 

But  we  have  questions  about  the  large 
operator  or  the  small  operator,  the  one  who 
specializes  in  packaging  tours,  the  one  who 
specializes  in  international  things.  There  are 
a  great  many  intangibles  that  have  to  be 
solved  before  there  can  be  an  industry-wide 
association,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  say  to  you, 
that    if    the    industry    will    put    its    mind    to 


forming  a  truly  industry-wide  association— 
and  I  am  sure  it  can— within  a  very  reason- 
able period  of  time,  perhaps  a  year  and  hope- 
fully within  two  years,  we  would  be  prepared 
to  sit  down  with  them  and  seriously  discuss 
self-regulation  under  the  umbrella  of  govern- 
ment supervision  of  this  package  of  protec- 
tion. 

I  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very 
remiss  if  I  didn't  point  out  to  the  House  that 
Bill  165  is  not  the  product  of  the  minister 
or  myself,  or  of  the  people  who  usually  gel 
credit  for  this.  Our  ministry  is  blessed  with 
an  admirable  group  of  civil  servants.  Much 
of  this  bill  results  from  the  experience  of  our 
director  of  business  practices  over  the  years 
with  the  regulation  of  industry.  We  had  a 
special  solicitor,  my  friend  Mr.  Clark;  and 
quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  production  of 
this  bill,  the  scheduling  of  it,  and  the  way 
it  has  come  about,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  his  help  and  without  the  1( 
lative  skill  of  our  senior  solicitor  in  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Ciemiega. 

We  have  listened  and  we  have  talked  to 
as  many  people  in  the  travel  industry  as  we 
could  seek  out.  I  make  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  from  time  to  time  we  negotiated  in 
the  press,  because  I  think  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know,  particularly  when  it  is  their 
dollars  that  are  going  down  the  drain  and  it 
is  their  dollars  that  are  going  to  be  protected. 

We  have  received  excellent  co-operation 
from  the  industry.  We  haven't  always  agreed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
with  the  four-  or  five-point  package  of  pro- 
tection we  are  offering  now,  and  with  the 
rationalization  of  the  industry  that  will  come 
about  from  it  in  this  province  and  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  we  will  have  achieved 
something  for  the  travelling  public  within  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time.  Again,  1 
underline  it  is  the  first  time  in  a  long  time 
that  there  has  been  any  regard  for  the 
consumer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  To  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

A  need. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  entertain  the  next 
order  of  business,  I  might  take  a  moment 
to  inform  the  House  that,  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased  to 
assent  to  certain  bills  in  her  chambers. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  confirm  Tax  Sales. 

Bill  128,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Universities  Capital  Aid  Corp.  Act. 

Bill  136,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land 
Transfer  Tax  Act,  1974. 

Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Dog 
Licensing  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 

Bill  149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act. 

Bill  151,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

Bill  155,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Algonquin  Forestry  Authority. 

Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Energy  Corp. 

Bijl  160,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 

Bill  162,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners 
Act,  1972. 

Bill  163,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1971. 

Bill  166,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fire  De- 
partments Act. 

Bill  167,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Police  Act. 

Bill  168,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974  No.  2. 

Bill  169,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  165,  An  Act 
to  regulate  the  Business  of  selling  and  dealing 
in  Travel  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
tribunal.  The  parliamentary  assistant  has 
been  good  enough  to  mention— and  it  does 
come  back  to  me  now— that  there  is  some 
provision  for  various  industries  covering  the 
people  in  automobiles  and  the  whole  diversi- 
fied field. 

I  don't  remember  the  section  that  much. 
If  you're  going  to  appoint  somebody  as  a 
representative  of  the  travel  industry,  do  you 
have  to  add  to  the  committee  or  have  you 
wide  powers  in  this  regard  as  to  what  the 
number  or  limitations  upon  the  number  in 
that  committee  may  be  or  are? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  It  is 
my  understanding  that  we  can  add  any  num- 
ber by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
to  a  panel  that  would  be  specifically  hearing 
travel  industry  appeals. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  During  estimates  I  would  like 
to  go  into  how  that  whole  thing  works.  I 
don't  think  we  should  take  time  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  comment  be- 
fore section  4? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  one  on  section  4,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  proceed  then? 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  There  are  just  several 
small  points  on  section  4.  On  4(l)(d),  the 
applicant  would  not  be  entitled  to  registration 
or  renewal  in  certain  circumstances  which  are 
outlined  here.  One  of  them  is  where  "the 
applicant  is  carrying  on  activities  that  are,  or 
will  be,  if  the  applicant  is  registered,  in  con- 
travention of  this  Act."  I  would  trust  that 
with  the  "will  be"  there  would  be  plenty  of 
information  fed  into  the  industry  so  that  they 
will  not  by  omission  or  ignorance  fall  prey 
to  or  outside  of  a  new  regulation.  Have  you 
any  machinery  to  provide  for  that  possibility 
or  provide  against  that? 

Mr.  Drea:  Could  the  member  rephrase 
that  again?  I  was  trying  to  follow  what  he 
was  getting  at  and  I'm  rather  afraid  I  lost 
the  trend. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  It  says  the  applicant  is  not 
entitled  to  registration  or  renewal  under  a 
number  of  conditions,  the  (d)  part  of  which 
is:  "The  applicant  is  carrying  on  activities 
that  are,  or  will  be,  if  the  applicant  is  regis- 
tered, in  contravention  ..."  I'm  worried 
about  that  future  situation  arising,  where  the 
applicant  is  ignorant  of  or  suffers  some  omis- 
sion to  be  informed  of  this  new  regulation, 
which  will  put  him  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Drea:  May  I  remind  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  that  of  course  if  the  registration  is 
turned  down  the  applicant  immediately  has 
the  right  to  go  to  the  tribunal.  First  of  all, 
the  registrar  may  turn  it  down,  but  he  can 
appeal  to  the  commercial  affairs  tribunal  and 
there  he  can  state  his  case.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  in  this  particular  area— and  this  sec- 
tion is  consistent  with  our  other  regulatory 
legislation  concerning  industries— if  they  con- 
t'nue  to  carry  on  activities  that  are  in  con- 
travention of  the  Act— because  they  are  tak- 
ing deposits  here,  they  are  supposedly  hold- 
ing deposits  in  trust,  they  are  making  ar- 
rangements at  relatively  long-term  future 
dates— we  don't  want  to  get  ourselves  into 
the  position  that  they've  had  in  some  other 
jurisdictions,  most  notably  England,  where, 
again  by  registration,  a  person  was  told  to 
cease  and  desist  and  it  didn't  pertain  to  any 
future  business  that  had  already  booked. 
They  ran  into  some  quite  considerable  diffi- 
culties, because  these  places  or  these  opera- 
tions stayed  open  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
accounts  that  would  not  be  satisfied  for  two, 
three,  four,  five  months  ahead.  That  has 
been  one  aspect  of  it. 

First  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  conditions 
under  which  people  will  be  registered  or  de- 
registered,  of  course  these  regulations  will  be 
published.  We  will  work  with  the  industry 
before  we  develop  the  final  form  of  the  regu- 
lations. These  regulations  will  be  published, 
and  again,  I  would  share  some  concern  were 
there  not  the  appeal  procedure  in  this  prov- 
ince. Then,  of  course,  as  members  know, 
after  the  appeal  procedure  there  is  always  the 
appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  grounds  of 
natural  justice. 

(Mr.  Lawlor:  Working  with  the  industry  is 
really  the  answer  to  the  question.  The  appeal 
wouldn't  help  if  they've  infringed,  and  when 
a  clear  infringement  has  taken  place  the 
courts  and  the  tribunals  are  all  bound  by 
whatever  that  regulation  would  call  for. 

Turning  to  subsection  2,  it  reads: 

A  travel  agent  or  applicant  for  registra- 
tion as  a  travel  agent  is  entitled  to  have 
any  place  of  business  he  specifies  named  in 


the  registration.  [That's  fine.]  except  such 
branch  offices  as  are  in  contravention  of  the 
regulations. 

What  can  that  possibly  mean? 

Mr.  Drea:  This  is  to  avoid  the  post  office 
box  in  Malton.  We  want  people  to  have  a 
physical  office.  It  is  envisaged  that  some  one 
will  have  one  physical  place  of  doing  business 
and  then  argue,  on  the  basis  of  convenience, 
that  he  will  set  up  a  post  office  box  or  some 
other  place  of  business  that  is  specifically 
denied  by  the  regulations.  So  what  we  are 
say  ing  is,  he  can  have  any  place  of  business 
he  wants  specified  in  his  registration,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  allow  him  to  put  in  his 
registration  a  place  that  is  in  contravene  on 
of  the  regulations. 

The  reason,  again,  is  that  he's  going  to 
have  to  post  this  licence.  We  want  this 
licence  posted  in  the  place.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  great  big,  huge  wall-to-wall  job  or 
something.  But  we  feel  we  have  a  duty  to 
inform  the  public,  and  once  the  registration 
procedures  come  in,  while  we  are  saying 
that  no  one  can  be  in  the  travel  business 
without  being  registered,  we  also  want  the 
customers  to  see,  before  they  part  with  their 
money,  that  they  are  registered. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  not  just  a  police 
method  for  us  and  it's  not  a  harassment  of 
the  businessman.  Does  the  person  have  a 
licence?  Is  the  person  who  has  that  licence 
on  the  wall  really  supposed  to  be  in  these 
premises?  Is  he  really  operating  under  the 
terms  of  his  registration?  All  of  these  things 
are  going  to  have  some  impact  upon  his 
contributions  to  the  compensation  fund  and 
upon  the  way  that  he  will  keep  his  funds  in 
trust. 

We  have  had  a  few  cases  such  as  this. 
Right  now  in  one  bankruptcy  the  RCMP, 
after  seven  months,  are  still  trying  to  figure 
out  who  really  owned  the  company.  But 
we've  had  some  of  these  where  the  person 
was  transferring  deposits  from  one  branch 
office  to  another,  coming  all  the  way  down. 
By  the  time  it  got  to  the  end  of  the  line 
of  branch  offices,  that  deposit  had  vanished, 
and  all  the  way  back  up  the  line  through  the 
branch  offices  to  the  head  office,  nobody 
could  explain  where  the  money  went. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  and  plug  the  loop- 
holes at  both  ends,  to  protect  the  deposit 
at  the  start  and  to  protect  the  ability  of  the 
trip  to  go  through,  or  for  you  to  get  your 
money  back  at  the  end,  then  I  suggest  to 
you  the  prime  thing  is  keeping  a  handle  on 
these  people. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  point. 
The  next  subsection  says: 

An  applicant  is  entitled  to  registration 
or  renewal  of  registration  as  a  travel  sales- 
man by  the  registrar  except  where  .  .  . 

The  first  one  is,  "he  is  a  corporation."  That's 
the  one  I  want  to  light  upon. 

The  subsection  itself  gives  the  right  of 
registration  and  renewal  as  of  right;  that's 
what  I  take  it  the  weight  of  it  is.  That  un- 
less other  things  supervene  then  they  are 
ipso  facto  entitled  to  be  registered.  In  other 
words,  the  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  one 
making  the  application  and  the  government 
has  seen  fit  to  recognize  this  as  having  pri- 
ority over  government  supervision  saying 
that  he  wouldn't  be  registrable. 

Mr.  Drea:  This  is  not  a  travel  agent,  you 
know.  This  is  not  a  travel  agent  licence.  This 
is  a  travel  agency  employee,  or  travel  sales- 
man. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  the  beginning  of  the 
section  has  to  do  with— 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  subsection  2  is  a  travel 
agent.  Subsection  3  is:  "An  applicant  is  en- 
titled to  registration  or  renewal  of  registra- 
tion as  a  travel  salesman  ..." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes- 
Mr.  Drea:  That  is  an  employee  of  a  travel 
agent  or  a  tour  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  point  then  that  a  travel 
salesman  can't  be  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Drea:  Because  if  you  were  a  corpora- 
tion we  would  expect  you  to  take  out  a 
licence,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  this. 
We  would  want  you  to  take  out  a  licence 
either  as  a  travel  agent  or  as  a  tour  whole- 
saler, because  as  a  travel  salesman,  an  em- 
ployee, you  would  be  making  no  contribution 
to  that  compensation  fund. 

We  didn't  want  some  corporations  to  avoid 
their  contributions  and  their  responsibilities 
to  that  compensation  fund  by  saying,  "We 
as  a  corporation  are  really  just  an  associa- 
tion of  travel  salesmen.  We  are  employed  by 
this  overall  travel  agent.  Therefore,  we  don't 
have  to  make  any  contributions  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  AH  right,  let  me  get  this 
crystal  clear  now.  Under  no  circumstances 
can    a   travel    salesman   incorporate   himself? 


Mr.  Drea:  Not  and  be  licensed  as  a  travel 
salesman.  If  he  incorporates  himself,  he's 
a  travel  agent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  but  he  is  working  for  an 
agency  as  an  incorporated  entity. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay.  If  that  is  the  way  you 
want  it,  that's  the  way  it  is. 

Section  11  is  my  next  section,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Sections  4  to   10  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'd  like  a  simple  explanation 
of  section  11(4).  The  subsection  reads: 

Where  a  registrant  that  is  a  corporation 
is  aware  that  a  transfer  which  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  subsection  2  has 
taken  place  [That's  this  10  per  cent  bus- 
iness] it  shall  notify  the  registrar  in  writ- 
ing within  30  days  after  such  knowledge 
came  to  the  attention  of  its  officers  or 
directors  and  not  within  30  days  of  the 
entry  of  the  transfer. 

Why  one  30  days  and  not  the  other? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  informed  that  that  first 
30  days  is  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
the  transaction  so  that  we  can  be  informed 
immediately,  rather  than  the  second  30  days, 
which  is  from  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
transfer. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Does  the 
member  mean  on  the  minute  book? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  We  want  to  find  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  which  transfer  is  coming, 
because  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  new 
people. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  the  member  saying  that  the 
entry  of  the  transfer  as  a  fairly  technical 
concept  and,  therefore,  that  may  be  delayed, 
even  though  the  directorate  of  the  corpora- 
tion know  darn  well  that  the  transfer  has 
either  taken  place  or  very  soon  will  take 
place?  They  may  not  make  the  entry,  in 
other  words,  until  six  months  afterwards,  and 
then  they'd  have  an  extra  30  days.  Is  that 
the  kind  of  thing  the  member  is  saying? 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  any  other 
section? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  18. 
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Section   11  to  17  inclusive  agreed  to. 
On  section  18: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  a  small  point.  I  still 
would,  I  think,  like  to  peruse  it.  In  section 
18  it  says:  "Where  the  registrar  receives  a 
written  complaint  .  .  ."  Why  must  it  be  in 
writing?  A  lot  of  the  complaints  that  come 
to  the  ministry  come  through  by  telephone. 
I  don't  understand.  Why  insist  upon  a 
written  complaint? 

Mr.  Drea:  This  is  kind  of  a  sore  spot  with 
me,  too.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  recog- 
nize that  probably  in  the  first  instance  the 
complaint  does  come  by  telephone.  We  be- 
gin to  process  it  and  we  want  some  authori- 
zation to  proceed.  After  all,  the  complaint 
may  become  the  basis  of  deregistration;  .it 
may  become  the  basis  of  an  appeal  tribunal 
hearing. 

While  a  complaint  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  registrar  or  the  appropriate 
authority  within  the  ministry,  verbally  or  in 
any  other  way,  nonetheless,  at  the  time  of 
investigating  the  validity  of  the  complaint 
and  launching  what  could  be  the  deregistra- 
tion of  the  agent,  the  salesman  or  the  tour 
wholesaler,  I  think  at  that  time  we  have  to 
have  some  evidence  that  the  registrar  can 
submit  in  support  of  his  position  that  this 
particular  person  should  be  deregistered.  I 
don't  think  that  Limits  at  all  the  ability  of 
the  registrar  to  receive  verbal  complaints, 
either  by  phone  or  in  person.  Nonetheless, 
I  think  that  we  would  be— albeit  on  some  of 
the  more  interesting  sections  of  Bill  55— in 
some  difficulty  at  a  tribunal  hearing  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  writing. 

When  we  try  to  establish  a  pattern  of 
operations,  I  think  the  member  himself  could 
see  that  if  we  didn't  have  any  verification  in 
writing,  it  might  lead  to  a  great  number  of 
people  being  brought  in  just  to  say  that,  in- 
deed, what  had  been  transmitted  to  the  hear- 
ing had  actually  happened. 

But  I  agree  with  the  member;  it  should  be 
by  phone.  But  when  you  are  proceeding 
against  somebody,  I  think  that  certainlv,  on 
the  basis  of  his  ability  to  know  what  is  the 
exact  complaint,  he  must  be  given  something 
in  writing.  This  is  what  I  am  talking  about 
in  having  evidence. 

I  think  that  in  defending  a  client— I 
shouldn't  say  defending;  I  don't  think  any- 
body is  ever  really  defended  before  that  tri- 
bunal. However,  in  trying  to  ensure  that  his 
rights  were  upheld,  I  think  one  would  have 
a  very  difficult  time  and  would  be  protesting 
quite  vehemently  about  the  registrar  and  our 


side  holding  back  all  of  the  evidence,  if 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  look  at  what  is 
the  detailed  substance  of  the  evidence  and 
its  merits. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  it  mean,  though,  that 
apart  from  filing  an  affidavit  or  a  ministerial 
order,  that  the  registrar  on  his  own  hook  may 
not,  having  been  triggered  by  a  telephone 
call,  make  investigations? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  think  that  for  practical  con- 
siderations, unless  a  person  is  very  far  re- 
moved and  the  cost  of  a  phone  call  is  pro- 
hibitive, that  the  complaints  the  registrar 
receives  in  the  first  instance  are  generally 
by  phone.  I  would  want  to  see  that  continue 
because  I  think  this  is  to  facilitate  the  custo- 
mer in  seeking  redress  for  what  he  feels  to 
be  a  justified  complaint  in  an  industry  that 
will  be  regulated  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  take  it  that  if  a  phone  call 
came  through  and  something  seemed  to  be 
wrong,  the  registrar  may  say:  "Well,  I  would 
like  you  to  file  your  complaint  in  writing." 
But  if  the  matter  has  some  urgency,  I  would 
think  that  within  the  ambit  of  your  legisla- 
tion under  the  inspection  sections  or  some 
other  place  he,  on  his  own,  without  getting 
any  more,  and  with  nothing  in  writing,  could 
proceed  to  make  an  initial  investigation. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  can  assure  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  that  if  he  or  she  didn't,  they  would 
be  unemployed.  But  at  some  point— and  I 
think  there  is  some  validity  for  that  section 
—if  the  complaint  appears  to  be  justified, 
there  has  to  be  some  written  documentation, 
because  otherwise  it  would  turn  the  hear  in  lt 
of  that  complaint  before  the  tribunal  into  a 
bit  of  a  travesty. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Perfectly  right.  At  some  fu- 
ture stage,  if  the  individual  has  made  an 
initial  survey  of  the  situation  and  the  com- 
plainant is  continuing  to  say  no,  then  I  would 
think  at  that  stage  he  would  be  obliged  to 
put  it  in  writing  for  further  Investigation.  All 
right,  where  in  the  legislation  would  you  put 
your  finger  as  giving  the  registrar  the  po\ 
of  investigation  witnout  any  writing? 

Mr.  Drea:   How  about  17? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  inspection  clause?  Yes, 
you  do  by  the  back  door  what  you  are  not 
prepared  to  do  by  the  front.  Okay,  I  won't 
push  it  any  further. 

Mr.   Drea:     It's   good,   though,   isn't   it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Yes,  all  right. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments or  questions?  The  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I'd  like  to  ask  one  question 
that  might  concern  my  colleague  from  Lake- 
shore.  Clauses  such  as  clause  2  under  sec- 
tion 18:  "The  direction  under  subsection  1 
shall  indicate  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
involved."  I  have  often  wondered  why  you 
aren't  more  specific.  Why  don't  you  say, 
"shall  indicate  the  nature  and  details  of  the 
complaint  involved"? 

I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  You  have 
specificity  in  your  complaint  in  writing;  I 
suggest  you  should  have  specificity  in  giving 
details  to  the  person  complained  against. 
Generality  of  the  nature  of  a  complaint  is 
something  that  the  law  has  abjured  for  many 
years. 

I  am  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  nature  and  details  of  the  complaints  in- 
volved because,  by  way  of  example,  if  some- 
one complains  about  a  specific  instance,  I 
don't  think  it's  appropriate  for  the  registrar 
to  send  a  carte  blanche  letter  saying:  "Some- 
one has  complained  about  your  trust  account." 
I  think  there  should  be  some  specific  details 
so  that  the  man  can  make  a  response  with 
respect  to  the  details. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  bring 
that  to  the  attention  of  our  legal  people.  As 
I  said  before,  the  general  sections  in  here 
are  totally  consistent  with  the  regulatory  sec- 
tions in  other  Acts.  It  would  be  my  feeling 
—and  I  can  understand  your  concern  from 
your  example  and  some  of  the  examples  that 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  has  pointed  out— 
that  there  should  be  an  accurate  description, 
but  frankly  I  think  that  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  would  seem  to  take  care  of  the 
matter.  I  certainly  haven't  got  the  legal  ex- 
pertise of  my  friend  from  Sarnia,  but  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  bring  your  concern  in  that 
type  of  section  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  just  want  to  amplify  in 
one  respect,  if  I  may,  not  for  the  sake  of 
prolongation  of  this  debate,  but  it's  part  of 
what  we  have  discussed  in  this  House  on 
many  occasions.  As  you  go  down  in  the  bill, 
it  talks  about  finding  out  whether  there  are 
any  offences  committed  against  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  and  really  it's  essential  or 
inherent  in  our  system  of  justice  that  when 
you  are  going  to  investigate  a  person,  you  do 
it  pursuant  to  a  warrant  issued  on  reasonable 
and  probable  grounds.  That's  why  the  war- 
rant is  normally  issued,  and  a  person  is  not 


put  in  a  position  of  having  to  defend  a 
criminal  charge  on  the  basis  of  an  administra- 
tive right  to  enter  without  warrant. 

This  is  what  causes  concern  when  you  talk 
about  general  matters  such  as  the  nature  of 
a  complaint.  This  is  why  I  like  to  see,  for 
example,  that  people  undertaking  investiga- 
tory rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
themselves  not  only  restricted  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  itself,  but  also  to  the  spe- 
cific details  of  the  complaint  itself. 

Do  I  bore  the  parliamentary  assistant? 

Mr.  Drea:  No. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  All  right.  You've  heard— 

Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  have  some  problem? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Drea:  You  know,  I  was  listening  to 
you  very  attentively— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You've  heard  this  debate 
take  place  on  other  statutes  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  All  right.  We've  never  been 
able  to  get  the  government  to  come  full 
circle  and  recognize  that  there  should  be 
some  protection  to  the  individual  that  nor- 
mally would  lie  in  law. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  I  assure  you  I'm  not  bored. 
I  don't  understand  why  that  remark  was 
called  for. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I'm  sorry.  I  thought  you 
looked  a  little  bored. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  as  I  have  said- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  what  about  consider- 
ing an  amendment  then? 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  not  going  to  consider  an 
amendment,  but  I  will  say  that  I  can  under- 
stand your  concern  about  taking  what  appears 
to  be  a  relatively  small  complaint,  casting  a 
wide  net  on  one  small  aspect  of  a  business 
and  seeing  what  it  will  come  up  with.  I  can 
understand  your  concern  about  that.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  will  bring  the  attention 
of  the  ministerial  legal  staff,  indeed  that  of 
the  government,  to  the  point  that  you  have 
raised,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that 
"nature"  is  a  bit  too  general  and  that  it 
should  be  a  more  specific  word  such  as 
"details." 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  consumer 
legislation  in  particular,  of  course— and  I'm 
sure  you,  as  a  solicitor,  are  aware  of  this— is 
that  people   quite  often  are  unable  to  give 
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details,  although  they  know  they've  been 
had.  One  of  the  reasons  I  think  they  don't 
come  for  redress  is  that  quite  often,  unless 
they  have  almost  immediate  access  to  a 
solicitor,  they  don't  have  the  exact  details. 

Again,  you're  into  another  difficulty,  which 
is  the  attitude  of  business— I've  run  into  this 
a  bit;  I  can  understand  it  to  a  degree,  but 
in  a  lot  of  ways  I  can't— that  if  someone 
complains  about  you  they  have  virtually 
entered  into  a  situation  that  is  more  properly 
controlled  by  the  Libel  and  Slander  Act. 
Just  because  you  question  someone's  business 
methods— indeed,  you're  wrong  as  long  as  it's 
not  malicious;  I  bear  that  in  mind— I  don't 
think  you  should  necessarily  face  the  threat 
that  someone  is  going  to  call  you  up  and 
say,  "Well,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  entered  a  complaint  with  the  govern- 
ment, I  am  going  to  sue  you." 

In  the  experience  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  and  myself  within 
the  last  two  years,  people  have  been  threat- 
ened with  lawsuits  because  they  wrote  to  us 
here  as  members  of  this  Legislature.  I  frank- 
ly don't  understand  the  attitude  of  business, 
that  if  someone  questions  your  methods, 
it  automatically  puts  it  into  a  libel  and 
slander  type  of  action.  There  is  some  con- 
cern in  the  government's  mind  with  respect 
to  this  question  of  details,  but  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Samia  that  without  be- 
ing terribly  involved  in  the  legal  process,  I 
share  some  of  the  concerns  about  casting  a 
very  wide  net  on  the  flimsiest  of  things  to 
see  what  we  can  get. 

Mind  you,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  ministry, 
above  others,  has  to  be  in  a  position  where 
it  will  accept  consumer  complaints  and  try 
to  get  them  redressed  on  the  flimsiest  of  com- 
plaints, if  indeed  that  complaint,  after  our 
specialized  investigation,  turns  out  to  be  true. 
I  don't  think  we  want  to  get  into  a  situation 
in  the  travel  industry  where  the  customer  is 
going  to  have  to  go  out  at  his  own  expense 
and  hire  all  kinds  of  expertise  to  convince 
t>e  government  and  our  registrar  that  indeed 
there  is  something  there  that  seems  worth- 
while investigating. 

While  I  haven't  been  able  to  give  him  the 
exact  type  of  answer  he  wanted.  I  hope  I 
have  dealt  with  it  to  the  limit  of  my  capa- 
city here. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  parliamentary  assistant.  I  want 
tr>  say  that  his  comments  in  connection  with 
the  person  making  the  complaint  having  to 
detail  the  complaint  has  nothing  to  do  with 


my  comments.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
person  making  the  complaint  has  to  detail  it. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  somewhat  of  a  disciple 
of  Ramsey  Clark,  and  I  don't  apologize  for 
that.  He  has  always  said  this  is  the  type  of 
legislation  that  makes  slothful  people  out  of 
police  officers  and  those  who  have  an  investi- 
gatory responsibility.  That  great  man  has 
often  said,  the  less  help  you  give  to  the 
police  in  their  investigation  the  better  the 
police  are  for  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  police  are  not  involved 
in  this,  though  they  well  could  be  because 
of  some  of  the  breadth  of  your  statute  here. 
The  next  section,  for  example,  states,  "The 
minister  may  .  .  .  appoint  a  person  .  .  ."— 
There  is  no  identification  of  the  person  at  all, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be.  Then  you  clothe 
them  subsequently  with  all  the  powers  under 
the  Public  Inquiries  Act.  It  is  worthy  of 
some  comment  too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook  moves  that  the  words  "and 
details"  be  added  to  subsection  2  of  section 
18  after  the  word  "nature." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
is  a  good  illustration  of  one  of  the  situations 
that  can  come  up  when  we  are  trying  to 
discipline  organizations  from  outside  the  act- 
ual industry  itself.  It  shows  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  help  complainants  with  a  registrar 
going  in  from  the  outside  in  a  way  that  often 
can  be  done  very  quickly— or  usually  can  be 
done  very  quickly— from  the  inside. 

My  experience  anyway  is  that  it  is  very 
important  to  have  investigations  done  and 
information  made  available  and  public  so  that 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  complainant.  But 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  no  public  exposure  or  indication  of  guilt 
prior  to  there  being  evidence  of  guilt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  making  available  informa- 
tion. As  my  colleague  says,  details  should  be 
given  whenever  some  case  is  actually  pre- 
sented. You  can't  go  in  and  just  say  some- 
thing very  general,  as  is  now  provided  for 
in  this  Act.  I,  therefore,  would  hope  that 
the  member  would  agree  to  this  change 
and  this  amendment  that  my  colleague  has 
suggested. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  a  moment 
so  I  understand  it,  are  you  saying  this  in- 
formation is  going  to  a  third  party?  Did  I 
understand  you  on  that? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:    The  person  complained  of. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  person  complained  of 
knows  the  details  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Drea:   Oh,  I  see,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bullbrook's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost  and  the  sec- 
tion carried. 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  never  have  stood  on  the 
thing,  but  my  gosh! 

Mr.  Deacon:  You  would  have  a  hard  time 
standing  against  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  mean  after  all  you  are  only 
adding  the  words  "and  details,"  you  don't 
stand  on  details. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore.  On  what  section? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Section  20. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Before  you  go  to  20,  may 
I  speak  on  19? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   On  19?  Sure. 
On  section  19: 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  I  had  mentioned  it 
previously.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  ambiguity  of  the  words  "appoint  a  per- 
son"—do  you  follow  me?— and  the  powers 
that  the  person  has.  I  don't  think  I  have  to 
detail  to  you  the  powers  of  a  person  acting 
under  part  2  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Act. 
They  have  powers  of  subpoena,  broad  powers 
of  investigation,  and  almost  unfettered  pow- 
ers, as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  like  to 
know  who  that  person  might  be.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  want  to  specify 
the  person  again,  but  one  would  hope  for 
example  that  it  was  a  person  carrying  out 
a  normal  ministerial  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Shall  section  19  carry? 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  member,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  you  have  seen  the  minister's 
power  under  section  19  before.    It  is  standard 


throughout  our  regulatory  legislation  in  this 
ministry.  It  would  only  be  used  where  the 
industry  as  a  whole  or  some  particular  facet 
of  it  involving  a  number  of  companies  or  a 
number  of  people  are  to  be  investigated. 

I  really  don't  think  that  it  confers  awesome 
powers  upon  the  investigator.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  more  in  line  with  the  mem- 
ber's suggestions,  some  of  his  backgrounding, 
as  to  why  "details"  should  have  been  added 
into  subsection  2  of  section  18.  I  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  person  would  be  a 
rather  senior  person.  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
that  it  would  be  just  as  redundant  to  say: 
"The  minister  may,  by  order,  appoint  a 
senior  person."  I  think  it's  implicit,  with  the 
mention  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Act  in  there, 
that  it  wouldn't  exactly  be  the  office  boy  who 
was  dispatched  out  to  conduct  this  investiga- 
tion. As  I  say,  it's  standard.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  senior  person. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  you  to  know,  if  I 
may  interrupt  just  for  a  moment,  that  I  don't 
worry  about  office  boys;  I  worry  about  the 
police.   Surely,  I've  made  this  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  we're  not  sending  out  the 
police. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  want  you  to  be  able 
to  send  out  the  police  in  the  guise  of  an  in- 
vestigation on  behalf  of  the  department.  This 
cannot  be  a  fishing  trip  for  police.  We  give 
them  too  much  power. 

(Mr.  Drea:  That's  a  rather  impassioned  plea. 
With  all  due  respect,  isn't  it  about  time  that 
the  consumer  got  somebody  out  there  on  his 
side?  You  dont  like  the  police  investigating 
it,  you  don't  like  this  investigating  it,  you 
don't  like  that  investigating  it.  Well,  under 
section  19,  if  there's  a  bunch  of  them  fooling 
around  they  are  going  to  meet  somebody  who 
is  investigating  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  say  to  you  that  you 
really  respond  in  nature  and  kind  to  what  I 
worry  about.  My  interjection  previously  about 
the  seeming  joy  you  take  in  these  almost 
unilateral,  authoritarian  abilities  that  you 
vest  your  ministry  with  is  what  concerns  me. 
I  don't  hold  myself  out  as  any  Alan  Borovoy, 
any  great  civil  libertarian,  but  I  must  say  that 
I  express  some  concern  with  giving  powers 
to  people,  especially  the  police,  who,  thank 
God,  under  our  criminal  justice  system  are 
fettered  once  in  a  while  and  not  sufficiently. 

Obviously,  we've  seen  in  a  recent  terrible 
trial  in  the  city  of  London  where  they  were 
able  to,  for  example,  tap  the  lawyer's  phone 
and  listen  to  some  140  phone  calls  between 
a  client  and  his  lawyer  and  then  convict  the 
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man  on  the  basis  of  that  type  of  wiretap.  I 
realize  that's  a  digression,  but  anybody  con- 
cerned in  reading  the  newspapers  about  mat- 
ters of  that  nature  would  want  to  be  con- 
cerned with  this  type  of  thing.  This  is  why, 
if  I'm  impassioned  and  you  respond  in  kind, 
we  recognize  a  polarization.  Thank  God,  I 
say  to  myself,  for  the  polarization. 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  going  to  say  something  else 
on  polarization. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  you  want  to  give  them 
that  type  of  power  I'm  not  going  to  waste  the 
time  or  the  House  and  try  to  amend  it  again. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  if  you  want  to  give 
them  that  type  of  power  you  give  it  to  them, 
but  were  I  on  that  side  of  the  House  they 
wouldn't  even  come  close  to  getting  it.  Were 
I  an  Attorney  General  I'd  see  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  in  most  circum- 
stances is  more  important  than  the  right  of 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Drea:  Maybe  that's  the  reason  why 
you  won't  be  on  this  side  of  the  House.  But 
let's  not  have  any  impressions  given  under 
this— I  know  you  wouldn't,  but  I  just  don't 
want  any  impressions  given  that  for  some 
peculiar  reason  under  section  19  we're  going 
to  enter  into  some  clandestine  arrangements 
with  what  is  commonly  known— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  is  this  "clandestine"? 

Mr.  Drea:  Just  a  moment— you've  had  your 
say,  and  you  spilled  it  out.  You  were  into 
wiretapping  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  But  I  didn't  talk  about 
clandestine  arrangements. 

Mr.  Drea:  Just  let  me  set  the  record  clear. 
I  told  you  it  would  be  a  senior  ministerial 
person  who  would  be  investigating.  Let's 
make  it  very  clear  that  we're  not  going  to 
enter  into  a  clandestine  type  of  contract  with 
a  policeman— either  a  municipal  policeman 
or  some  other  type  of  policeman. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Your  Act  doesn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  may  very  well  be  that  we 
require  the  services  of  some  very  specialized 
people  in  the  provincial  police,  but  certainly 
we  wouldn't  appoint  them  under  section  19. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  the  very  thing  I  was 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  just  let  me  set 
the  record  straight.  I  don't  know  why  the 
digression  into  wiretapping.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  now  against  the  law, 


this  ministry  is  not  about  to  embark  on  that 
nor  does  it  have  section  19  in  here  for  am 
purpose  connected  with  any  aspect  of  w. ire- 
tapping  or  that  type  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I 
spoke  on  wiretapping,  ljecause  it  is  analo- 
gous. I  want  to  tell  you  what  has  happened, 
in  my  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  laws  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  including  the  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy  Act,  including  sections  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  including  the  common  law 
interpretation  of  an  .individual's  rights,  and 
including  evidentiary  law  that  permits  illegal 
taking  of  evidence  but  the  use  of  it  against 
an  accused.  It's  this  very  type  of  section  that 
I  find  abhorrent.  We  give  people  too  manv 
powers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  19  earn? 

Section  19  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  20. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  20,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore. 

On  section  20: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  just  something  I've 
been  wanting  to  say  for  sometime.  To  the 
extent  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  has 
suzerainty  over  these  matters  and  can  influ- 
ence policy  and  does  consort  with  and  know 
the  members  of  the  Commercial  Registration 
Appeal  Tribunal,  etc.,  this  is  a  plea  in  mercy. 
It  has  to  do  with  section  20,  where  some- 
body files  an  affidavit  saying  that  somebody 
is  being  accused  or  had  a  previous  criminal 
offence  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  in  this 
particular  form  of  business  or  similarly  ought 
not  to  be  a  real  estate  salesman  or  ought  nut 
to  be  a  used  car  salesman  or  ought  not  to  be 
apparently  anything  because  of  a  particular 
affront  or  a  particular  mistake  or  a  particular 
offence  that  he  had  in  his  past. 

I  think,  firstly,  of  what  you  said  further 
back  in  the  Act  with  respect  to  section  4, 
subsection  4,  touching  upon  theft  as  being 
the  primary  ingredient.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  legislation,  and  I  should  have  commented 
on  it  at  the  time,  that  I've  seen  a  kind  of 
zeroing  into  the  kind  of  area  which  might 
have  some  redounding  effect  upon  the  \ 
kind  of  bus.iness  in  which  the  person  is  at 
this  time  presently  involved,  and  theft  would 
be.  Whether  he  assaults  people,  whether  he 
is  up  against  certain  peculiar  sexual  prae- 
tices  or  whether  or  not  he  is  prone  to  murder 
has  very  little  to  do  with  maintaining  funds 
for  people  who  are  travelling  overseas  or 
anywhere  in  the  country. 
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If  you  zero  in  on  that  particular  thing, 
my  first  point  is  that  this  clause  in  section  20 
ought  to  be  kind  of  narrowed  down  and  con- 
fined to  what  you  say  within  the  Criminal 
Code  touching  theft  as  is  in  4(4)  and  the 
Immigration  Act  sections.  In  the  alternative, 
a  great  deal  of  suavity  and  a  great  deal  of 
mercy  should  be  exercised  in  this  tribunal 
with  respect  to  the  cheap  blandishment  in 
our  society  about  people  in  prisons  and  com- 
ing out  of  prison  and  all  the  spurious  talk 
we  hear  of  rehabilitation.  Having  come  out 
and  sought  to  establish  themselves  in  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  life  where  they  are  able  to 
hold  up  their  heads  and  operate  gainfully 
in  the  community,  they  ought  not  be  driven 
Like  caged  animals  back  into  the  prison.  The 
whole  rehabilitative  process  is  subverted  very 
often  by  legislation  like  this  and  by  the 
operation  of  tribunals.  If  the  tribunal  is  harsh, 
tough  and  full  of  the  instinct  of  the  law- 
abiding  as  an  end  in  itself,  then  that  fellow 
would  be  back  in  prison  because  he  has  no- 
where else  to  go.  I  just  thought  I'd  make  a 
plea  this  afternoon  in  this  particular  head. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  very 
good  plea  but  a  very  valid  one.  However,  I 
would  point  out  to  you  in  section  20(l)(b),  I 
think  we  have  confined  it,  though  perhaps 
not  to  your  expectations,  when  we  say  there 
"committed  an  offence  under  the  Criminal 
Code  or  under  the  law  of  any  jurisdiction 
that  is  relevant  to  his  fitness  for  registra- 
tion ..."  I  don't  think,  in  terms  of  the  way 
we  register— and,  again,  this  is  standard- 
salesmen  of  used  cars  or  new  cars  or  as 
itinerant  salesmen  and  a  number  of  other 
things,  that  we  have  taken  the  hard  and  the 
fast  and  the  hard  nosed. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  sometimes  we  can 
tend  to  overprotect.  Just  because  somebody 
has  strong-armed  somebody  in  the  back  of 
a  bar  or  done  an  armed  robbery  or  something 
like  this,  whether  in  the  distant  past  or 
relatively  recently,  I  think  we  can  try  to 
overprotect  society  by  saying,  "Well,  let  him 
out  and  we'll  let  him  back  in  society,  but 
by  denying  him  certain  occupational  and  em- 
ployment benefits  we  will  get  him  into  the 
remotest  place  possible,  and  that  will  protect 
us. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  would  have  to  very 
seriously  consider  people  who  were  convicted 
of  immigration  offences,  for  obvious  reasons. 
A  travel  agent  or  a  travel  salesman  has  some 
expertise  in  it.  He  also  gets  some  concessions 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not.  Again, 
in  terms  of  fraud— and  I'm  not  talking  about 
a  bit  of  embezzlement  or  something  like  this 


—in  terms  of  masterminding  a  rather  con- 
siderable fraud  or  deliberately  contravening 
a  number  of  other  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Code  in  the  field  of  white-collar  crime  as  an 
originator,  not  as  a  pawn,  I  think  these  things 
have  to  be  looked  into  very  seriously,  be- 
cause there  is  the  handling  of  money.  A 
great  deal  of  this  money  is  in  the  form  of 
cash  rather  than  the  large  type  of  cheque. 
I  would  certainly  think,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  of  the  registrars  we  have  within 
the  business  practices  division,  within  the 
basis  of  the  experience  and  the  compassion 
of  the  director  himself,  that  I  can  assure  you 
your  plea  hasn't  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  a  time  when  it  appears  that 
either  we  are  being  too  harsh  or  that  the 
standards  are  being  enforced  perhaps  a  bit 
too  highly  in  regard  to  registration,  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to 
hear  you  out  on  it,  but  it  is  your  duty,  if 
you  have  some  knowledge  of  that,  to  bring 
it  forward.  I  know  the  director  of  our  bus- 
iness practices  division  does  read  Hansard. 
I  would  certainly  hope  he  reads  this  portion 
of  it  because  I  am  sure  that  he  will  probably 
correspond  with  you  and  say  that  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  this  has  always  been  his  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  next  sec- 
tion is  26. 

Sections   20   to   25  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  section  26: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  first  question  I  have  to 
ask  on  26  is  with  respect  to  the  bonding 
arrangements.  The  parliamentary  assistant  in- 
dicated that  for  a  sum  of  $9  a  week  ap- 
proximately a  coverage  would  be  forthcom- 
ing which  was  around— let's  call  it  $500  a 
year.  Does  that  include  the  $75  or  $80  bond- 
ing fee  or  is  that  on  top? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  it  does.  Since  you've  raised 
the  question  of  bonding,  perhaps  I  could 
clarify  it.  The  travel  salesman  or  the  travel 
employee  will  not  be  bonded.  After  all,  the 
person  who  employs  him  not  only  has  to 
post  the  $5,000  bond  as  a  condition  of  re- 
gistration but  is  contributing  to  the  overall 
bonding,  the  compensation  fund.  The  travel 
agent  will  be  bonded  for  that  $5,000  and 
the  travel  wholesaler  will  be  bonded. 

When  we  last  met  with  the  bonding  in- 
dustry, the  figure  was  somewhere  between 
$75  and  $80.  Even  in  the  light  of  inflation— 
and  those  talks  were  not  too  long  ago— I 
wouldn't  think  they  would  be  much  more 
than  $80  a  year,  give  or  take,  but  that  was 
certainly  included  within  it.  I  don't  want  to 
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leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the  in- 
dividual travel  salesman  would  be  bonded. 
He  won't. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Taking  the  agents  or  whole- 
sales again,  the  figure  of  $9  a  week,  I  think, 
is  the  applicable  figure. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  didn't  say  that  for  wholesalers. 
I  said  that  for  agents. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Again,  do  the  nine  bucks  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  bond? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  what  it  includes?  Maybe  we  can  straight- 
en it  out  this  way.  It  would  include  his 
licence  fee  to  the  province,  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining his  bond  and  his  contributions  to  the 
compensation  fund. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  see  the  member  has  got  a 
pretty  shrewd  notion  sitting  there  right  now 
what  precisely  that  cost  per  hour  to  the  com- 
pensation fund  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Drea:  Per  hour? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  kidding  the  member. 
Per  year,  yes. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  for  both  reasons— because 
we  didn't  want  to  put  the  small  operator  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'd  just  like  to  do  it  back- 
wards by  figuring  it  out  the  other  way.  As 
far  as  the  bonding  is  concerned,  my  experi- 
ence is  that  is  that  bonding  is  not  altogether 
that  easy.  To  try  and  get  a  bond  in  any 
number  of  instances  is  a  fairly  demanding 
test.  There  are  only  a  very  few  people  in  the 
field. 

I  take  it  then,  that  this  department,  as  an 
aid  to  the  industry,  having  consulted  within 
the  bonding  field,  could,  if  it  came  to  that, 
for  instance,  direct  a  particular  salesman  or  a 
particular  agency  to  bonding  companies,  say- 
ing, "I  am  quite  certain  that  other  things 
being  equal,  they  will  be  prepared  to  supply 
you  with  this  bond." 

Mr.  Drea:  We  have  agreements.  There 
are,  I  believe,  123  bonding  companies  oper- 
ating in  this  province.  We  have  agreements 
from  them.  Provided  there  is  a  bit  of  stand- 
ardization, which  means  a  standard  applica- 
tion form— which  we  already  use  with  other 
regulatory  authorities,  they  won't  need  more 
than  about  three  or  four  days'  worth  of  lead 
time  to  commence  bonding. 

There  might  be  some  dislocation  at  the 
start,  because  everybody  would  go  to  some  of 
the   better   known   companies,   but  certainly 


everyone  could  be  accommodated  within  a 
very  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  criteria 
for  the  issuance  of  the  bond  will  be  the 
person's  business  performance  and  business 
honesty. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  not  a  whole  host  of 
assets? 

Mr.  Drea:  And  not  a  whole  host  of  assets; 
because  we  met  with  them  and,  quite  frank- 
ly, they  didn't  want  us  to  bond  too  high. 
They  said  once  it  goes  over  $5,000  they  want 
to  look  at  those  assets  they  can  seize,  be- 
cause this  is  a  total  forfeiture  bond.  It  is  not 
the  type  that  is  in  construction  where  as 
each  day  goes  by  and  more  work  is  done,  the 
risk  is  lessened.  So  we  have  struck  a  figure 
that  will  ensure  that  the  bonding  company 
does  a  thorough  solvency  investigation,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  within  the  means  of 
the  travel  agents  to  buy. 

Now,  if  we  went  for  a  $1,000  bond,  the 
financial  investigation  means  very  little  be- 
cause the  risk  isn't  as  high.  Oddly  enough, 
and  as  a  layman,  I  would've  thought  $5,000 
was  relatively  low.  But  for  $5,000  on  a  total 
forfeiture,  they  tell  us  they  do  a  rather 
stringent  check.  They  can  tell  us  whether  a 
person  is  solvent,  how  many  times,  if  any, 
he  has  been  into  bankruptcy  or  receivership 
—this  type  of  thing.  They  can  give  you  a 
pretty  good  record  on  it,  and  they  will  tame 
on  the  basis  of  business  integrity  and  busi- 
ness record. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  sec- 
tion is  (f). 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  section  26  carried? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  subsection  (f). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  26  (f). 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  has  to  do  with  the  trust 
funds.  The  parliamentary  assistant  indicated, 
when  he  was  in  reply,  that  he  hesitantly  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  an  absolute  trust.  Would 
he  explain  that  nice  term?  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  a  conditional  trust  is.  Maybe  he 
can  tell  me  why  it  fails,  and  in  what  respect 
it  fails,  to  be  absolute,  at  least  to  start. 

Mr.  Drea:  Perhaps  I  used  the  wrong  word 
in  front  of  "trust."  I  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  trust  accounts  as  in  the  Law  Society. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  that  is  pretty  absolute. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  can't  pay  your  bills  out 
of  that  account. 
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Mr.  Drea:  You  are  right,  aren't  you?  That 
is  absolute.  Eventually,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  come  to  something  perhaps  not 
quite  as  stringent  as  that,  because  that  is 
within  a  very  restricted  field.  The  payouts  in 
the  lawyer's  trust  account  or  in  the  real  estate 
trust  account  are  a  little  bit  different  from 
the  payouts  that  have  to  be  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  travel  agent. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  at  the  moment 
we  want  the  money  to  be  treated  as  in  trust. 
We  are  not  asking  right  off  the  bat  that 
they  send  us  an  audited  statement  of  their 
trust  accounts  and  we  are  not  saying  we  are 
going  to  put  auditors  in  and  we  are  going  to 
be  spot  checking  and  all  this  and  that.  We 
want  them  to  start  out  realizing  that  this 
money  is  now  to  be  treated  as  in  trust  and 
that  it  shouldn't  be  used  to  pay  for  advertis- 
ing brochures  or  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
business  overhead.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  busi- 
ness they  might  have  to  take  my  deposit 
today  to  help  pay  for  your  ticket,  because  of 
the  peculiar  billing  operations  by  the  air- 
lines, over  which  none  of  us  has  any  control 
—at  least  not  until  we  get  into  it,  as  you 
mentioned  before.  So  we  want  the  money 
treated  as  though  it  was  in  trust.  We  are 
going  to  phase  in  the  stringency  of  the  trust. 

The  reason  we  can  do  that,  on  a  practical 
basis,  is,  trust  funds  are  only  as  good  as  the 
funds  backing  them  up.  It  may  be  very 
interesting  for  someone  to  abscond  with  trust 
funds  and  be  very  easily  charged,  but  it  is 
small  comfort  to  a  person  that  the  trust  funds 
have  been  absconded  with  unless  he  can  re- 
ceive some  payment.  In  this  case,  we  have 
the  compensation  funds  to  repay  the  deposit. 
We  are  interested  in  treating  the  deposit  in 
trust  for  the  sake  of  prosecution,  because  I 
think  people  are  fed  up  with  all  kinds  of 
people  running  these  capers  and  nothing  ever 
happening,  and  secondly,  we  want  to  gradu- 
ally get  the  industry  into  adopting  conven- 
tional business  methods. 

There  is  no  other  industry  I  know  of  where 
trust  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  light  bill- 
where  deposits  are  used  to  pay  the  fight  bill, 
the  promotion  bill,  last  year's  radio  sales  bill, 
to  take  people  out  to  dinner;  and  somehow 
everybody  hopes  that  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  there  will  be  more  de- 
posits coming  in.  At  the  same  time— and  I 
think  the  member  would  be  somewhat  con- 
versant with  this— it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
small  travel  agent  to  go  into  bank  capitaliza- 
tion at  this  time,  because  he  has  precious 
few  assets,  other  than  his  own  ability  to 
work  hard  and  his  own  experience,  to  secure 


that  kind  of  a  loan  with.  We  didn't  want 
to  get  them  into  the  position  where,  for  the 
sake  of  not  being  able  to  get  a  bank  loan 
to  cover  their  deposits,  they  would  lose  their 
own  business  and  become  mere  employees— 
albeit  perhaps  even  at  a  senior  level  but 
none  the  less  mere  employees— of  the  larger 
chains. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  just  make  a  com- 
ment? I  would  like  to  clarify  something 
on  the  record;  I  know  it  was  inadvertently 
misstated. 

The  parliamentary  assistant  said  he  knows 
of  no  industry  that  uses  trust  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  light  bill  and  secretarial  staff. 
The  banking  industry  in  Canada  has  for 
years  used  this.  It's  one  of  fundamental 
foundations,  the  use  of  trust  funds  from 
lawyers,  and  they  have  robbed  the  public 
for  many,  many  years.  They  continue  to  do 
so,  notwithstanding  the  three  per  cent  paid 
to  the  law  foundation,  because  they  turn 
around  and  take  the  millions  of  dollars  placed 
in  trust  accounts  with  the  chartered  banks 
and  charge  John  Q.  Public  a  prime  rate  of 
11  per  cent,  and  he's  lucky  if  he  can  get 
it  at  13.5  today. 

Mr.  Drea:  In  all  fairness- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:    I  am  just  telling  you  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  all  right.  You  have  now 
informed  me.  I  didn't  use  "trust  funds;"  I 
corrected  it  and  I  said  "deposits."  If  you 
are  going  to  put  on  a  performance,  at  least 
get  my  words  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Gentlemen,  let  none  of  us 
put  on  a  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:    I  notice  throughout  the  legis- 
lation that  you   haven't   thought   it   wise   to 
write   a   grandfather  clause   into   the   overall 
legislation  at  all- 
Mr.  Drea:  We  will,  in  terms  of  regulations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —yes— protecting  those  already 
in  the  industry,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  would  like  to  protect  any 
and  all  in  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience,  but  there  are  some  people  out 
there  who  don't  deserve  to  be  protected. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  qualify  as  to  why 
they  should  get  the  normal,  conventional 
benefit  of  doubt  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  ways  it  will  be 
done  is  through  the  bonding  procedure.    If 
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the  bonding  company  can  produce  evidence 
that  this  person  is  not  only  totally  insolvent 
but  has  been  involved  in  the  following  num- 
ber of  financial  debacles  over  a  period  of 
time  and  they  will  not  bond  him,  I  think  at 
that  particular  point  you  lose  your  status 
under  the  grandfather  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  only  one  final  ques- 
t'on,  and  it  has  to  do  with  what  you  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago;  this  arrangement  with 
the  airlines  and  other  carriers,  which  I  don't 
quite  understand.  An  agent  receives  money 
that  he  is  to  keep  on  deposit,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  he  would  keep  it  on 
deposit  in  trust.  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  he  is  under  obligation 
with  the  carriers,  say  Sabena  Airlines,  to 
remit  substantial  sums  of  money  to  them  out 
of  that  trust  account  within  a  very  limited 
period  of  time,  thereby,  I  suspect,  largely 
stripping  his  trust  account  of  those  moneys. 
I  would  take  it  that  your  regulations  are 
going  to  have  to  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  trust  conditional  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  no  longer  responsible  for  moneys 
remitted. 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  absolutely  right.  The 
travel  agent  is  no  longer  in  a  trust  position 
once  he  has  purchased  a  service  for  you  from 
either  a  tour  operator  or  an  airline. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right. 

Mr.  Drea:  In  other  words,  if  a  $50  deposit 
is  applied  to  American  Airlines  and  he  can 
show  a  receipt,  he's  not  in  a  trust  position; 
it's  American  Airlines'  difficulty.  Now,  you 
raised  what  would  have  been  a  very  diffi- 
cult point,  if  we  hadn't  gone  into  this: 
What  do  we  do  with  American  Airlines,  say, 
if  they  want  to  operate  out  of  Toronto  in 
getting  you  a  hotel  room?  Well,  they'd  better 
come  down  here  and  register.  They  know  it. 
Oh,  do  they  know  it.  They've  gone  to  their 
friends  in  Ottawa— I'm  not  talking  about 
American,  but  about  the  airlines  from  the 
United  States  and  the  other  foreign  airlines— 
oh,  have  they  gone  to  Ottawa.  They've  gone 
to  IATA  in  Montreal,  saying  that  neither 
Quebec  nor  ourselves  can  do  this  to  them. 
They  know  exactly.  They  also  realize  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  airline  business  there 
are  two  governments  that  are  interested  in 
what  happens  to  the  consumer  on  those  air- 
lines, on  those  trains  and  on  both  interpro- 
vincial  and  international  bus  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  more  comments  on 
section  26? 

Section  26  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  section 
of  the  bill  that  anyone  wishes  to  comment 
on? 

Sections  27  to  29  inclusive  agreed  to. 

B  11  165  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report. 

'Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  reports  one  bill  with- 
out amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  165,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Business 
of  selling  and  dealing  in  Travel  Services. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that  this 
House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  For  the  third  time  I  tell  you  I 
don't  approve  either  in  general  or  in  particu- 
lar the  budgetary  policies  of  the  government. 
I  want  you  to  understand  that.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  labour  under  any  misappre!. 
sion  about  my  feelings  about  the  budgetary 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  getting  the  message. 

Mr.  Deans:  Good.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  want 
anyone  to  labour  under  any  misapprehensions 
about  my  feelings  about  the  budgetary  poli- 
cies or  most  other  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  laith  in 
their  capacities,  and  I  think  they  know  that. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  a  few  other 
things  that  have  been  worrying  me.  We've 
covered  two  or  three  matters  in  the  last 
couple  of  days,  and  I've  gat  perhaps  another 
eight  or  nine  small  matters  to  raise  with  \ou 
before  I  get  into  the  meat  of  the  discussion. 
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I  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  budget 
of  the  government  and  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  simply  have  to  raise  these 
matters  now  because  there's  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  won't  have  another  oppor- 
tunity. It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  government 
if  I  didn't  give  them  the  benefit  of  my  views 
about  some  of  the  policies  that  they  have  or 
have  not  brought  into  being  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  share  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  with  other  people  in  the  House  some 
thoughts  I  have  about  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board.  I  know  it  is  going  to  go 
before  a  standing  committee,  but  I  know  not 
when.  Because  I  don't  know  when  it  is  going 
before  the  standing  committee,  I  think  this  is 
probably  necessary,  given  the  pressures  of 
the  Christmas  season  and  the  fact  that  we 
may  well  not  be  here  much  longer  this  year 
and  that  it  may  well  be  that  the  standing 
committee  won't  have  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  matters  related  to  compensation  of  the 
injured  workers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
before  Christmas.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
appropriate  that  I  raise  a  few  of  the  concerns 
now. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Very 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  sat  on  the  standing  committee  about 
two  years  ago  that  devoted  many  long  hours 
to  a  discussion  of  the  operations  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  sat  with  a  number  of  colleagues 
and  we  listened  to  and  took  part  in  discus- 
sions about  the  way  the  board  operated  and 
about  its  sensitivity  or  lack  of  it  for  the  peo- 
ple who  must,  because  of  their  injury,  come 
within  its  jurisdiction.  We  tended  at  that 
time  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  some  changes 
were  necessary  to  the  board  if  it  was  going 
to  fill  its  mandate  and  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  workers  of  the  province. 

That  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission which  reviewed  the  board  and  its 
operations  and  which  came  forth  with  a  re- 
port. That  report  made  recommendations,  not 
unlike  the  recommendations  which  the  stand- 
ing committee  had  come  to  and  not  unlike 
the  conclusions  the  standing  committee  had 
reached.  The  government  implemented  the 
recommendations,  appointing  a  new  chairman 
in  the  process. 

We  then  thought  that  matters  which  had 
up  until  that  time  been  of  some  concern  to 
us  would  be  taken  care  of.  We  thought  that 
the  workers  would  receive  a  more  sensitive 


treatment;  we  thought  that  there  would  be 
an  administrative  change  through  the  board 
which  would  result  in  faster  payment;  we 
thought  that  there  would  likely  be  an  atti- 
tudinal  change  at  the  board  which  would  be 
reflected  in  a  new  and  more  positive  approach 
toward  rehabilitation.  In  fact,  we  held  opti- 
mistically the  view  that  the  board  would,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  respond 
in  the  way  that  we  felt  that  the  Compensa- 
tion Board  should  have  responded  previously. 

Mr.  Stokes:   Well  said. 

Mr.   Deans:    My  colleague  from  Thunder 
Bay  knows  it  well,  as  do  my  other  colleagues 
who  are  here.  All  of  them  know- 
Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):    All  two 
of  them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  All  two  of 
them. 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  the  numbers  of  com- 
plaints that  we  have  had,  in  the  last  short 
period  of  time  have  certainly  doubled,  and 
probably  quadrupled;  that  more  people  are 
going  longer  periods  of  time  without  money; 
and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  track 
down  at  the  board  any  of  the  case  histories 
that  one  requires. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  is  not  a  difficult  chore. 
They  can't  find  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  the  member  for  York 
Centre  makes  a  good  point.  The  move  from 
Harbour  St.  up  to  Bay  and  Bloor  has  proved 
to  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Deacon:    It  is  more  costly  than  before. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  process 
to  trace  anything  up  at  Bay  and  Bloor,  I  will 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  one  calls  the 
board  one  finds  that  they  don't  really  seem 
to  know  where  anything  is  or  how  to  go 
about  finding  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  by  way  of  an  example.  I  had  a  constitu- 
ent call  me.  The  constituent  had  been  with- 
out money  for  some  considerable  period  of 
time.  He  had  been  on  compensation.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Kovaks.  Mr.  Kovaks  and  his 
wife,  living  in  the  riding  of  Wentworth,  were 
concerned  that  they  were  having  some  minor 
difficulties  paying  their  bills  without  money 
and  that  the  creditors  were  beginning  to  exert 
a  little  pressure  because  they  didn't  seem  to 
have  any  regular  cheques  coming  in.  They 
were  asking  whether  maybe  the  couple  could 
find  a  way  to  meet  their  obligations  financially. 
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They  had  been  on  compensation  for  a  long 
period  and  Mr.  Kovaks  had  been  at  the 
board  at  a  hearing— no,  not  a  hearing;  a  re- 
view, a  medical  review,  I  think  you  would 
tall  it— and  he  left  the  board  feeling  that 
things  were  going  to  be  fine.  He  had  been 
told  that  when  he  got  back  to  Hamilton  they 
would  notify  him  of  any  change  in  his  status 
and  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  adjustment 
in  his  payment  he  would  be  told. 

Six  weeks  went  by.  Mr.  Kovaks  got  no 
money.  Mr.  Kovaks  had  been  receiving  his 
cheques  regularly  up  until  that  point  but  for 
six  straight  weeks  he  got  no  money. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  His 
file  was  out  of  the  office;  they  couldn't  pay 
him. 

Mr.  Deans:  His  file  was  out  of  the  office, 
as  my  colleague  from  Sandwich-Riverside 
says,  and  they  couldn't  pay  him  because  his 
file  wasn't  available.  They  didn't  seem  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Kovaks  still  had  rent  to 
pay;  that  Mr.  Kovaks  still  had  food  to  buy; 
that  Mr.  Kovaks  still  had  bills  that  were 
coming  in  because  he  had  entered  into 
agreements  with  people  .in  good  faith. 
Although  he  repeatedly  called  the  board  and 
then  he  repeatedly  called  me,  and  we,  from 
my  office,  repeatedly  called  the  board,  it 
seemed  virtually  impossible  to  get  through 
the  maze  of  red  tape  and  inconsequential 
nonsense  that  seems  to  pervade  the  entire 
operation. 

I  became  frustrated.  Mr.  Kovaks  was  sup- 
posed to  go  to  welfare  because  he  couldn't 
set  his  compensation  payment.  Then  we 
found  out  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Kovaks' 
file  was  in  the  pension  department.  They  had 
decided  that  they  were  going  to  take  him 
off  his  regular  payment  and  put  him  on  a 
pension.  But  they  hadn't  told  him. 

You  see,  it  takes  a  long  time,  apparently, 
to  move  from  regular  compensation  payments 
into  an  arrangement  whereby  one  gets  the 
pension. 

Mr.  Burr:  It's  on  a  different  floor,  prob- 
ably. 

Mr.  Deans:  During  that  period  of  time,  Mr. 
Kovaks  and  every  other  Mr.  Kovaks  across 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  expected  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  to  meet  his  obligations  with- 
out any  income  of  any  kind. 

He  wasn't  fit  to  return  to  work,  as  certi- 
fied by  his  doctor's  statement.  Yet  the  board, 
without  any  notification,  without  any  prior 
discussion,  without  any  effort  being  made  by 
them   to   ensure  that  Mr.   Kovak   understood 


the  delay  and  the  reason  for  it,  simply  stop- 
ped his  payment.  Some  six  weeks  later  we 
discover  he's  on  pension. 

His  pension,  of  course,  is  drastically  re- 
duced from  his  normal  payment  and  Mr. 
Kovaks  is  now  in  a  position  that  he  has  to 
receive  additional  social  benefit  from  another 
agency,  which  is  a  practice  which  I  think  is 
wrong  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Ko- 
vaks has  to  receive  assistance  from  welfare 
just  simply  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  finan- 
cial obligations. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
that  that's  an  isolated  case.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  say  that  having  once  resolved 
that,  we  had  resolved  the  problems  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  But  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  the  House,  and  I  think  air,  mem- 
ber of  this  House  could  tell  the  members 
likewise,  that  Mr.  Kovaks  is  an  example  of 
any  number  of  hundreds  of  people  who  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  either  to  get 
answers  as  to  why  they're  not  getting  money, 
or  to  get  money  from  the  board. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House  that  the 
reasons  that  are  given  by  the  board  are  total- 
ly unacceptable.  It's  not  good  enough  to  say 
to  somebody:  "I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  send 
out  your  cheque;  your  file  is  lost."  It's  not 
good  enough  to  say:  "I'm  sorry  we  didn't 
send  out  your  cheque  but  we  can't  get  hold 
of  your  doctor's  report."  It's  not  good  enough 
to  say:  "We  can't  send  out  your  cheque  be- 
cause we're  reviewing  your  claim." 

The  purpose  of  the  Compensation  Board 
is  to  provide  compensation  payments  for 
people  when  they  are  unable  to  work  due 
to  an  industrial  accident,  and  those  payments 
should  be  continued  all  of  the  time  that  tin- 
person  is  disabled.  If  there  is  any  need  to 
change  either  the  amount  of  the  payment,  the 
time  that  the  payment  will  be  made,  or  the 
method  of  payment— for  example,  from  full 
compensation  to  partial,  or  from  partial  t  ) 
pension  or  whatever— then  there  is  an  obli- 
gation on  the  board  to  continue  to  make  the 
payment  that  the  recipient  expects  until  the 
recipient  has  been  notified  and  given  an  ade- 
quate period  of  time  to  make  adjustment.  I 
don't  think  anyone  is  going  to  quarrel  with 
that. 

What  I'm  saying  is,  that  when  the  file  is 
lost  in  that  labyrinth  of  offices  at  Bay  and 
Bloor- 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yonge  and  Bloor. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yonge  and  Bloor,  pardon  me— 
surely  to  heaven  the  responsibility  is  to  con- 
tinue payment  until  the  file  is  found.   If  the 
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board  finds  upon  looking  at  a  claim  that  the 
claimant's  doctor  hasn't  filed  a  report,  that 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  cut  the  claimant 
off. 

There  has  to  be  an  understanding  that  we 
are  dealing  with  human  beings— human  be- 
ings who  have  to  eat  and  pay  their  bills.  If 
the  doctor,  because  of  any  number  of  rea- 
sons—vacation, illness  or  whatever— is  unable 
to  send  out  the  report  on  the  injury  in  time 
to  meet  the  deadline  of  the  board,  then  let 
the  board  take  that  matter  up  with  the  doc- 
tor. But  for  heaven's  sake  don't  deprive  the 
person  in  receipt  of  benefit  of  the  very  money 
he  needs  in  order  to  continue  to  live. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  worker 
injured  and  making  an  initial  claim.  There 
is  a  horrendous  delay  from  the  time  that  the 
worker  makes  his  initial  claim  and  informs 
his  employer  that  he  is  injured  and  goes 
home,  to  the  time  that  he  gets  his  first 
cheque.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the 
injured  worker  has  to  go  to  the  doctor;  per- 
haps to  the  hospital.  From  that  point  out, 
the  doctor  has  to  get  the  forms;  the  forms 
have  to  be  filled  in.  The  employer  has  to  fill 
out  the  forms.  The  worker  has  to  fill  out  the 
forms.  They  have  to  get  into  the  board. 
Somehow  they  are  going  to  get  lost,  found 
again— and  then  they've  got  to  be  processed. 

Now,  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
worker  who  is  in  the  hospital?  He  can't  go 
chasing  around  after  his  doctor  asking  him 
to  sign  the  forms  and  send  them  in.  He  can't 
go  down  to  his  employer  and  ask  his  em- 
ployer to  please  send  the  forms  in  right  away 
because  he  hasn't  got  any  money. 

Yet  the  board  sits  and  waits— and  it  waits. 
And  if  the  employer  doesn't  send  in  the 
report  properly,  it  waits  some  more.  If  the 
doctor  doesn't  get  his  report  in  on  time,  it 
waits  again.  Who  suffers?  Not  the  employer; 
he  doesn't  suffer.  Not  the  board;  nobody  up 
there  ever  suffers.  Who  suffers?  The  poor 
guy  who  has  been  injured  doing  his  job. 
That  is  who  suffers. 

Why  is  it  that  when  a  claim  is  registered 
there  isn't  an  automatic  process  which  fol- 
lows the  claim  through  until  the  first  cheque 
is  sent  out?  Why  is  it  that  there  isn't  a  pro- 
cess whereby,  if  there  is  a  delay  of  even  two 
or  three  days  in  receiving  the  report  of  the 
physician  or  the  report  of  the  employer,  or 
for  that  matter  the  report  of  the  worker,  an 
automatic  reminder  goes  out  to  that  person? 
It  should  say  to  the  employer,  physician 
or  worker:  "You  haven't  yet  sent  in  your 
claim  form." 

This  delay  affects  but  one  of  the  three 
parties    involved.    And    this    reminder   would 


help  reduce  the  kind  of  economic  hardship 
that  these  undue  delays  have  been  causing 
in  the  past. 

It  is  not  uncommon  these  days  for  people 
to  wait  12  and  14  weeks  to  get  their  cheque. 
It's  not  uncommon  for  the  board  to  have  to 
send  someone  out  to  investigate  a  claim,  and 
during  this  period  of  investigation  —  which 
can  take  anything  up  to  six  or  eight  weeks— 
the  worker  must  sit  at  home,  or  lie  in  bed, 
perhaps,   awaiting  the  outcome. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  there  are  very  few 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario— including 
many  of  us  here— who  could  go  for  a  couple 
of  months  without  income.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly expect  that  a  person  earning  a  nominal 
sum  in  a  factory,  in  a  commercial  enterprise 
or  in  some  other  place  of  work  would  be  able 
to  get  by  for  six  or  eight  or  10  weeks- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Completely  unrealistic. 

Mr.  Deans:  —without  receiving  any  com- 
pensation from  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board? 

If  the  physician  doesn't  send  in  his  report, 
then  he  has  to  have  his  ear  tugged— I  thought 
of  something  else  to  do  to  him  but  that  will 
do  instead.  If  the  employer  doesn't  send  in 
his  report,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  "Mr. 
Employer,  we  are  going  to  pay  the  man. 
Send  your  report  in  quickly  if  you  don't  think 
it's  justified."  If  the  worker  doesn't  send  in 
his  report,  then  obviously  he  has  to  accept 
some  responsibility  for  himself;  but  never- 
theless he  should  be  reminded  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  himself  and  to  the  board. 

I  don't  want  to  start  another  great  harangue 
about  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
We  have  gone  through  it  a  number  of  times. 
I  know,  since  the  board  appears  before  the 
standing  committee,  that  there  will  be  any 
number  of  cases  brought  to  its  attention,  in- 
cluding some  by  me.  In  that  standing  com- 
mittee I  want  to  go  through  with  the  board 
a  few  of  the  delays  that  have  taken  place. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  rehabilitation  aspect 
of  the  board's  operation  to  find  out  what  one 
does  with  a  worker  who  was  accustomed  to 
doing  manual  labour  and,  because  of  an  in- 
jury, is  no  longer  able  to  pursue  his  previous 
occupation.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  up- 
grading required  for  educational  purposes  in 
order  that  employers  and  employees  can  get 
together  and  find  other  suitable  employment. 
I'm  going  to  do  all  those  things  when  we 
get  to  the  committee. 

But  today  I  want  to  stress,  and  to  impress 
upon  all  of  the  government  members  as- 
sembled   here    today    and    all    of    the    other 
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members— all  10  of  us  or  whatever  it  is— that 
there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a  review  of  the 
procedures  of  review  at  the  board.  It  has  to 
l>e  done  now— this  week  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing—because we  are  coming  into  the  Christ- 
mas period.  That's  why  I'm  so  pleased  to  talk 
about  it  immediately  prior  to  Christmas. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  that  because  of  the 
comings  and  goings  of  physicians  around 
Christmas,  and  because  of  the  financial  and 
other  problems  that  the  period  in  itself 
brings  on  people,  there  will  be  any  number 
of  times  that  every  member  of  this  House 
will  be  called  between  now  and  Jan.  1  by 
people  who  didn't  receive  their  cheque  when 
they  expected  to  get  it. 

I  urge  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  to  set  up  a  system  so  that  when  there 
is  a  delay,  no  matter  who  caused  it,  they  are 
able  to  identify  it  and  plug  into  it  so  they 
can  ensure  that  no  person  who  is  legitimately 
in  receipt  of  compensation  is  denied  the  pay- 
ment that  he  should  be  getting.  If  we  can  do 
that,  then  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
resolving  the  board's  problems.  No  matter 
how  well  it  operates  administratively  or  if 
the  people  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  are  so  happy  that  they  are  dancing  and 
singing  up  and  down  the  halls  as  a  result  of 
the  administrative  changes,  if  it  doesn't  re- 
sult in  a  renewed  atmosphere  in  terms  of 
guaranteeing  injured  people  what  is  right- 
fully theirs,  then  it  has  failed. 

If  there  isn't  a  new  system  that  guarantees 
that  people  get  what  they  rightfully  should 
be  getting,  then  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  for  all  of  the  changes  that  we 
have  made,  hasn't  done  what  it  was  set  up 
to  do  and  it  is  no  better  than  the  board  was 
previously.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  less  authori- 
tarian or  a  little  more  humane  on  the  out- 
side, but  if  it  doesn't  meet  its  primary  pur- 
pose, then  there  is  no  point  in  us  even  con- 
cern :ng  ourselves  about  the  cosmetic  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 

In  regard  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  there  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  people  in 
and  around  this  building  of  late,  many  of 
them  injured  some  considerable  time  ago 
and  suffering  from  all  manner  of  disabilities. 
They  have  been  forced  to  come  down  here 
to  the  Parliament  Buildings,  as  have  many 
other  people  over  the  past  four  vears,  to 
bring  to— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Some  in  wheelchairs. 

Mr.  Deans:  My  colleague  says  some  come 
in  wheelchairs,  but  some  come  with  crutches; 


some  have  only  one  hand;  some  have  an  arm 
off- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Braces. 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  some  are  walking  with 
with  braces.  They  have  been  forced  to  this 
building  to  ask  for  justice;  to  ask  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  recognize  that  their  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment  have  been 
severely  restricted,  to  say  the  least,  and  that 
the  opportunities  for  them  to  go  out  into  the 
workplace  and  to  find  some  kind  of  job  to 
do  that  will  remunerate  them  have  been  ex- 
tremely cut  down. 

I  have  got  to  think  it  is  morally  wrong  for 
them  to  be  forced  now  to  come  to  the  legis- 
lative building  to  picket  outside,  although 
they  were  allowed  inside  latterly,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  particularly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth),  the 
injustices  of  the  system,  the  inadequacies  of 
the  payment,  the  hard  and  cruel-hearted  way 
in  which  they  are  dealt  with  as  human  beings 
in  this  society.  People  shouldn't  have  to  do 
those  kinds  of  things. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  with 
me  that  of  late  we  have  had  a  lot  of  people 
gathering  at  the  Legislature  trying  to  bring 
to  the  legislators'  attention  the  problems 
they've  had.  We've  had  the  teachers  and 
we've  had  the  elderly.  I  can  remember  the 
elderly  coming  in  the  month  of  February 
about  a  year  ago  and  standing  outside  in  the 
freezing  cold.  They  couldn't  get  in  and  were 
standing  outside  in  the  freezing  cold  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  some  kind  of  justice.  Hav- 
ing worked  all  their  lives  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  having  contributed  significantly 
to  its  economic  programmes  and  to  the  via- 
bility of  the  province,  they  were  forced  to 
come  and  stand  outside  just  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  Legislature  the 
impoverished  way  in  which  they  were  for 
to  live  in  this  affluent  society.  I  have  got  to 
think  that  it's  a  new  era  .in  politics,  and  one 
that  I  don't  particularly  like,  when  we  force 
people  to  come  down  to  this  legislative  build- 
ing in  the  dead  of  winter  to  make  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  any  time,  as  my  colleague 
says,  but  it  always  hits  you  harder  when  you 
look  out  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 
and  they  are  shivering,  Mr.  Speaker.  It's  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  we  do 
business  when  people  are  forced  to  come 
here    by   busload   or  by   whatever  means   of 
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conveyance  they  have  simply  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  Legislature  the  way  in  which 
they  are  being  mistreated  by  the  society  they 
helped  create  and  by  the  society  to  which 
they  contributed  so  significantly. 

I  have  got  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  workers  who  were  downstairs— and  some 
might  argue  that  they  weren't  all  as  legiti- 
mate as  one  might  have  expected  they  should 
be,  though  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by 
far  the  majority  were— represented  a  far,  far 
greater  group  of  people  outside  than  maybe 
most  of  us  realize.  It's  time  for  us  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  having  to  come  here;  it's  time 
for  us  to  respond  to  the  needs  that  we  recog- 
nize as  being  legitimate;  it's  time  for  us  to 
make  the  kinds  of  changes  that  have  to  be 
made  and  that  we  all  understand  have  to  be 
made;  and  it's  time  for  us  to  ensure  that  in 
affluent  Ontario  people  aren't  required  to  beg 
for  what  should  be  rightfully  their  share  of  a 
very  affluent  economy  in  a  growing  and  pros- 
perous society. 

I  want  to  change  from  that  topic,  although 
there  .is  much  more  that  could  be  said  about 
it.  I  can  think  of  a  number  of  other  things 
about  the  Compensation  Board  that  I  have 
often  felt  should  be  said,  but  I  think  I  will 
wait  for  another  day  and  do  it  before  the 
standing  committee. 

I  want  then  to  change  to  another  topic 
that  .is  related  to  some  extent.  Not  so  many 
weeks  ago  we  had  some  changes  in  the  drug 
programme.  As  I  recall,  it  was  called  a  drug 
index.  For  those  people,  the  elderly  and  those 
who  receive  social  assistance,  the  variety  of 
drugs  available  to  them  was  drastically  re- 
duced by  a  committee.  It  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  private  physician  as  to  what 
he  should  be  prescribing  for  his  patient. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  whoever 
made  the  decision  and  the  validity  of  the 
decision  in  a  hypothetical  sense.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  practical  application,  particu- 
larly as  it  applies  to  many  elderly  people  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  To  begin  with,  as  I 
recall  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  they 
did  away  with  something  called  "multiple 
drugs."  There  is  another  word  in  there  some 
place. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Com- 
bination. 

Mr.  Deans:  Combination  drugs,  thanks. 
What  that  meant  was  that  a  doctor  who 
wanted  to  prescribe  any  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  a  combination  drug  had  to  do 
so  separately,  provided  it  was  on  the  drug 
list.  For.  many  elderly  who  might  have  been 


receiving  four  distinctly  different  but  related 
drugs  in  one  package,  that  meant  they  then 
had  to  receive  four  separate  drugs  which 
might  have  to  be  taken  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  taking  them. 

It  required  them  to  be  sufficiently  alert  all 
of  the  time  to  remember  to  take  all  three  or 
all  four  of  the  drugs.  It  required  them  to 
change  a  lifestyle  and  a  pattern  of  life.  It 
caused  a  considerable  degree  of  upset  — 
emotional  and  to  some  extent  physical,  be- 
cause they  are  very  related  when  you  get  to 
be  the  age  of  75  or  older  or  perhaps  even 
not  that  age;  it  is  maybe  true  of  all  of  us 
that  it's  hard  to  make  adjustment. 

I  wondered  about  it  at  the  time.  It  seemed 
awfully  cruel,  awfully  hard-hearted.  The 
saving  was  minimal,  if  there  was  any  at  all. 
If  there  was  any  saving,  the  saving  was  min- 
imal. The  doctors  weren't  prepared  for  the 
change.  The  patients  weren't  able  to  adjust. 
The  druggists  weren't  able  to  make  any 
substitutions. 

Therefore,  we  had  patients  wtho  had  pre- 
viously been  receiving  drugs  on  a  regular 
basis,  for  what  their  doctors  perceived  to  be 
particular  physical  or  other  illnesses  which 
were  legitimate  and  necessary  for  their  day- 
to-day  operations,  who  were  then  deprived 
of  carrying  on  in  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  dealing. 

If  there  was  a  saving,  I  haven't  seen  it. 
But  I  can  assure  the  members  it  caused  a 
lot  of  hardship,  a  lot  of  grief,  a  lot  of  upset. 
People  were  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  this 
change  had  occurred  and  they  didn't  under- 
stand it.  The  doctors  were  not  sufficiently 
well  advised  as  to  how  to  circumvent  the 
regulations  set  out  by  this  government.  It 
took  a  number  of  us  some  considerable  time 
to  find  out  that,  of  course,  it  was  possible 
to  have  the  drug  which  was  to  be  prescribed 
put  on  the  list  or  made  available,  provided 
they  went  about  in  the  proper  fashion,  con- 
tacting the  appropriate  person  in  the ;  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  making  sure  they  had 
authority  to  prescribe  what  was  needed. 

Well,  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  best 
suited  to  prescribe  drugs  are  the  physicians 
and  the  druggists.  It  would  serve  us  well  as 
politicians  if  we  stayed  out  of  it.  There  isn't 
any  need  for  us  to  meddle  in  the  method 
used  in  prescribing  or  in  the  drugs  that  are 
being  prescribed. 

It  may  be  that  we  could  go  to  generic 
names.  It  may  be  that  we  could  make  drugs 
available  at  a  reduced  cost  if  we  introduced 
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a  different  kind  of  programme;  I  think  that's 
possible.  But  it  certainly  isn't  a  responsibility 
of  legislature  to  start  telling  doctors  what 
drugs  they  should  be  prescribing  for  what 
particular  illnesses  or  for  whatever  infirmi- 
ties there  happen  to  be. 

That  was  the  responsibility  taken  by  the 
government.  That  responsibility  caused  a 
great  deal  of  upset  and  that  responsibility 
for  the  upset  rests  solely  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  suggest  that  you  don't  deal  with  people 
that  way  either,  that  you  don't  suddenly 
change  their  entire  life  without  ha  vine;  a 
reasonable  explanation  or  a  reason  for  doing 
it.  If  it  was  going  to  save  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  whatever  num- 
bers of  dollars,  then  that  might  have  been 
justification— we  would  have  had  to  weigh 
it  up.  But  someone  surely  owed  us  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  it  was  occurring  and 
that  wasn't  forthcoming. 

If  it  was  going  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
patient  because  the  drugs  that  were  beinej 
made  available  were  better  in  quality  or 
more  available  in  quantity  than  the  drugs 
that  had  been  previously  available,  then  we 
should  have  been  told. 

If  the  change  was  going  to  do  away  with 
patients  taking  drugs  which  they  didn't  need 
and  which  were  harmful  to  them,  then  we 
should  have  been  told;  as  should  they. 

But  those  things  were  never  claimed.  This 
was  done  for  some  administrative  reason— a 
reason  which,  to  this  day,  I  don't  understand. 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it's  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a  callous  attitude  and  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  and  the 
aspirations  and  the  concerns  of  a  number  of 
people  in  society,  who  frankly  maybe  aren't 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  people  who  were  in  that  posi- 
tion, by  the  way,  couldn't  mass  out  on  the 
front  lawn  and  couldn't  come  down  in  the 
winter.  In  fact,  with  the  kind  of  pensions 
they  get,  they  couldn't  afford  the  bus  fare 
anyway. 

So  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  the  govern- 
ment ever  decides  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
in  the  future,  it's  going  to  require  a  lot  more 
thought  and  a  lot  more  preparation.  I  think 
the  preparation  could  well  start  here  in  the 
Legislature  with  a  little  information  about  the 
reasons  they  feel  it  necessary  to  take  these 
kinds  of  steps  that  cause  people  a  consider- 
able amount  of  upset  and  hardship. 

Another  matter  has  been  on  my  mind  that 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  Mr.  Speaker— 
you'll  notice  I'm  covering  a  few  things  to- 


day. I  want  to  cover  another  half  a  dozen 
things  before  6  o'clock,  and  this  evening  I 
hope  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter  of  the 
cost  of  living.  I  want  to  raise  a  purely 
parochial  matter,  as  I  do  from  time  to  time 
—infrequently  mind  you  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Feel  free. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there's  an  area  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  that  has  been  getting  shafted  by 
the  government. 

An  hon.  member:   Shafted? 

Mr.  Deans:  Shafted,  yes.  I  don't  know  if 
you're  familiar  with  Hamilton,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  seem  to  recall  you  taught  there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Taught  what? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  did  you  teach  by  the 
way  Mr.  Speaker?  I  don't  remember.  What 
did  you  teach? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Investments?  How  to  make  a 
million? 

Mr.  Speaker:  You've  heard  of  Saltfleet 
School? 

Mr.  Deans:  You  taught  in  Saltfleet.  Oh 
good.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  Saltfleet  short- 
ly. But  I  want  to  talk  about  the  beach  strip 
in  Hamilton  for  a  moment  or  two,  because 
there  are  some  problems  there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  sounds  indecent,  the 
beach  strip. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  it's  a  different  kind  of 
strip. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Oh  I  see. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  other  is  over  on  Jarvis 
St.  or  something. 

I  want  at  the  outset  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  don't  want  to  alarm  anybody  by  it.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  a  great  many 
people,  living  on  the  beach  strip  has  pro- 
vided them  with  excellent  accommodation 
within  their  means.  Unfortunately  though, 
as  a  result  of  annexations  over  the  years  and 
as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  high 
water  levels  on  either  side  of  the  strip  and 
the  need  for  transportation  corridors,  the 
beach  strip  hasn't  been  able  to  be  serviced. 
So  for  a  lot  of  people  the  prospect  of  living 
there  throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
and  of  acquiring  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
property,  if  and  when  they  decide  to  move, 
has  become  somewhat  of  an  unreality. 
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As  a  result  of  some  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  about  the  possibility  of  the  twin- 
ning of  the  Skyway  bridge,  followed  by  dis- 
cussions of  the  possibility  of  the  tunnelling 
under  of  the  Burlington  Canal,  followed  by 
discussions  of  the  possibility  of  the  acquiring 
of  the  land  for  park  purposes  with  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  participation,  there's 
been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  around  the 
beach  about  its  future.  A  lot  of  people  have 
been  worrying. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
has  resulted  in  some  severe  economic  prob- 
lems for  people  who  owned  substantial  homes 
on  the  beach  and  who  still  own  substantial 
homes  on  the  beach.  Prior  to  all  of  this  dis- 
cussion taking  place,  and  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  high  water  and  the  flooding  that  occur- 
red, and  as  a  result  of  stories  emanating  from 
a  variety  of  different  places  about  problems 
with  sewage  and  also  problems  with  dust 
from  the  industrial  area,  a  great  many  people 
have  found  that  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  realize  the  actual  value  of  their 
property  upon  any  attempt  to  sell  it.  They 
have  offered  it  for  sale  only  to  find  that  there 
are  no  longer  many  purchasers  eager  to  move 
there,  with  all  of  the  uncertainty. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  could  share— just  between  the 
two  of  us,  as  nobody  else  is  interested  except 
my  colleague  here,  and  my  other  colleagues— 
and  it  is  that  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  beach 
strip,  as  a  residential  area,  won't  last  much 
longer;  that  it  is  going  to  be  developed  as  a 
park;  that  it  is  going  to  be  developed  as  a 
major  thoroughfare  connecting  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  south  of  the  strip  with  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  at  Burlington. 

Therefore  a  lot  of  people  have  fears  when 
they  look  at  purchase  of  properties  there. 
They  don't  see  any  real  investment  potential 
m  it."  They  are  worried  about  how  they 
would  get  a  return  from  their  investment. 
One  of  the  things  that  people  are  finding  is 
that  even  when  they  can  get  a  purchaser, 
even  when  they  can  find  someone  interested 
in  purchasing,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
anyone  who  will  put  up  the  money  for  the 
mortgage.  Mortgaging  the  properties  has  be- 
come extremely  tough.  It  seems  it  is  a  bit  un- 
attractive for  the  mortgagors. 

It  is  going  to  get  worse.  I  think  the  mem- 
bers would  agree  with  me  that  as  things 
firm  up  it  will  get  worse  rather  than  better, 
and  I  think  that  what  these  people  require  is 
a  clear  statement  of  policy. 

I  think  they  need  a  statement  first  of  all 
from  the  provincial  government,  saying 
exactly  what  it  is  the  government  intends  to 


do  by  way  of  a  highway,  whether  it  be  bridge 
or  tunnel.  I  think  they  then  need,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  statement  from  the  provincial 
government  saying  what  it  is  it  intends  to  do 
by  way  of  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
which  property  it  will  acquire.  In  addition, 
I  think  they  need,  by  way  of  a  statement 
from  the  provincial  government,  some  kind 
of  timetable  in  terms  of  the  actual  acquisi- 
tion itself.  Then  they  need,  by  way  of  a  state- 
ment from  the  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  government,  a  clear  indication  of 
the  financial  commitment  that  the  govern- 
ment has  toward  the  plan  which  has  been 
developed  for  acquiring  the  remaining  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes. 

They  need  those  in  order  that  people  can 
look  ahead  and  say  to  themselves  or  to  their 
children  that  over  the  course  of  the  next 
period  of  time  they  will  be  moving,  or  they 
won't  be  moving  because  their  property  is 
not  one  of  those  that  is  going  to  be  needed. 

Then  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
make  the  money  available  now  for  those  who 
want  to  sell— because  they  can't  sell  on  their 
own;  there  is  no  private  market,  or  very  litde 
private  market.  Let  me  give  the  House  an 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  sounds  like  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  know  a  man  who  lives  on  the 
beach.  He  has  a  small  house  that  would  yield 
him  a  nominal  return.  He  entered  the  lottery 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  HOME 
houses.  If  his  house  was  anywhere  else  but 
on  the  beach  he  would  simply  have  put  it  up  • 
for  sale  and  he  would  have  sold  it.  He  would 
then  have  moved,  with  whatever  little  he  got, 
into  the  HOME  house,  and  likely  would 
have  lived  there  with  his  family  for  some 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  his  house  is  on  the  beach. 
He  can't  find  a  private  purchaser,  because  of 
the  uncertainty  created  by  statements  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  servicing.  So  there  he  sits.  He  can 
move  to  a  nice  new  home  that  will  serve  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  his  family 
beyond,  but  he  can't  sell  the  house  he  has 
got. 

We  created  the  situation  that  makes  that 
house  undesirable  for  another  purchaser.  I 
think  we  have  got  an  obligation  there.  I  think 
that  since  we  made  the  situation  the  way  it 
is,  we  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  if 
his  property  falls  within  any  of  the  areas  to 
be  developed  in  the  future,  we  will  make 
him  an  offer,  a  fair  offer,  an  offer  at  market 
value,  in  order  that  he  can  then  move.  He  is 
going  to  have  to  move  anyway.  If  he  can't 
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move  ths  year  he   will   have  to  move  next 
year  or  the  year  after. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  are  buying  from  him  un- 
necessarily; we  are  buying  because  we  have 
created  a  situation  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  sell  on  the  private  market.  The 
only  people  who  will  purchase  from  him  at 
this  point  is  a  government  at  some  level.  I 
think  that  it's  time  to  stop  fooling  around 
with  those  people's  lives.  I  th:nk  it's  time  to 
be  fair  and  to  say  to  them  once  and  for  all 
exactly  what  the  programme  of  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  and  to  offer  to  them  the 
opportunity  to  sell  to  the  government  the 
land  which  we  will  ultimately  have  to  acqu're 
in  any  event.  That  should  be  available  to 
them  now  so  that  they  can  plan  their  lives 
and  remove  the  uncertainty. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  there's  so  much  that 
can  be  said  about  it.  There's  no  doubt  there 
are  people  who  don't  want  to  move,  and 
that's  their  prerogative.  But  for  those  who  do, 
given  the  nature  of  the  development  which 
will  ultimately  take  place;  given  that  it's  go- 
ing to  be  government-sponsored  in  any  event; 
and  given  that  we're  going  to  have  to  lay 
out  the  money,  then  it  makes  some  sense  that 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  moving, 
whether  their  land  is  designated  in  zone  1 
or  zone  2  or  zone  3  and  for  those  who  would 
like  to  move  because  of  the  opportunity  they 
have  now  for  them  to  move  to  someplace  else 
where  they  can  settle  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  God  willing,  that  they  should  be 
0  given  that  chance. 

I'm  asking  ths  government  to  do  that  today 
because  I  think  it's  important.  I  think  that's 
the  kind  of  move  which  would  be  made  by 
a  government  which  shows  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  people  face.  That's 
what  I  would  expect  of  government  and  that's 
what  I  hope  to  see  occurring.  I  don't  know 
why  I  expect  the  government  to  do  these 
things,  because  anything  else  they  have  ever 
done  hasn't  shown  much  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  that  they  supposedly 
govern. 

I've  got  to  think,  for  example,  in  the  case 
which  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  that 
one.  that  the  whole  development  in  the  Salt- 
fleet  area,  which  I  don't  intend  to  talk  about 
in  financial  terms  but  which  we  spoke  about 
the  other  nicht,  showed  there  was  a  certain 
lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.,  over  the  period  of  time  when 
they  were  involved,  towards  the  legitimate 
concerns  and  needs  of  the  many  people  who 
lived  .in  the  area  and  who  hoped  to  be  inte- 
grated into  the  new  community.  It  showed  a 


tremendous   lack   of  concern   and   a  lack   of 
information. 

It  would  have  been  so  simple  when  one  b 
talking  about  a  $20,000  or  $30,000-unit 
development,  with  some  80,000  people  per- 
haps over  10  years,  to  have  put  a  community 
development  officer  into  the  area,  who  would 
have  been  there  to  explain  to  the  people  in 
th^ir  living  rooms  or  wherever  what  it  \\  .is 
they  were  doing,  how  they  could  integrate 
into  it,  when  they  could  expect  water  and 
sewers  and  what  the  cost  might  be.  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  been  simple  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  who  already  lived  in  the 
area,  who  were  affected  directly  by  what  was 
going  on,  who  hadn't  asked  for  it,  who  were 
perfectly  happy  to  live  there  but  who  had 
this  inflicted  on  them,  were  kept  apprised 
what  it  was  that  the  government  intended 
and  could  be  knowledgeable  about  the  things 
that  are  going  to  affect  their  lives. 

As  I  say,  I  don't  know  why  I  expect  any- 
thing different  on  the  beach  strip.  Any  time 
I've  ever  been  involved  with  the  government 
I've  found  that,  in  fact,  the  last  consideration 
was  the  human  element,  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  involved  and  making  a 
genuine  effort  to  provide  adequate  amounts 
of  information.  Maybe  we  could  do  that  on 
the  beach  strip.  Maybe  we  could  put  a  com- 
munity officer  in  there  now,  a  community 
development  officer,  give  him  a  mandate,  tell 
him  what  it  is  the  government  intends  and 
how  it  will  be  involved  financially  and  allow 
him  to  wander  at  large  among  that  com- 
munity, which  is  a  fairly  closely  knit  com- 
munity, and  keep  them  up  to  date  in  all  new 
undertakings. 

Anyhow,  we'll  find  out.  I  make  it  as  a  sug- 
gestion. I  think  that  perhaps  the  government 
could  do  worse  than  to  pay  some  attention 
to  it.  As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  alarm  any- 
one. I  don't  want  to  raise  anything  unneces- 
sarily. But  I  do  think  that  in  that  an  i  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Its  future  is  verj 
much  a  public  future  in  the  public  domain 
for  part-time  and  other  uses.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple there  deserve  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  it  and  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  be  able  to  settle  themselves  down 
wherever  they  want  to  settle  for  the  fut 

There  is  another  matter  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  one  that  I  hope  will 
be  resolved  bv  the  new  Ontario  Energy  Corp., 
although  I  read  the  bill  and  listened  to  the 
debate  and  I'm  not  sure  it  will.  There  is  a 
tremendous  disparity  in  rates  across  the  prov- 
ince for  hydro  power.  As  a  result,  two  neigh- 
bours, one  on  either  side  of  the  street,  pay 
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different  rates  just  because  they  fall  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Different  utilities. 

Mr.  Deans:  Different  utilities.  I  had  this 
matter  brought  to  my  attention  in  a  letter 
I'll  read  into  the  record  because  I  think  it 
is  a  grossly  unfair  situation.  Some  time  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
lives  in  Stoney  Creek,  and  he  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  McKeough).  He  wrote: 
Dear  Sir: 

On  Sept.  9,  I  received  my  statement  from 
Hydro  reading,  "Net  amount,  $29.42;  gross 
amount,  $30.89."  Bad  enough  that  this  in 
itself  is  misleading,  in  that  it  suggests  that 
the  gross  amount  of  $30.89  is  the  amount 
of  the  electricity  burned,  but  if  the  bill  is 
paid  by  Sept.  23,  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
that  the  payment  is   the  net  $29.42. 

In  effect,  the  net  amount  of  $29.42  is 
the  amount  of  electricity  actually  burned 
and  the  gross,  $30.89,  is  the  penalty  for 
not  paying  the  bill  prior  to  the  23rd. 

To  compound  the  matter  Hydro  has  the 
audacity  to  have  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  the  following  notation:  "Failure  to 
receive  this  bill  does  not  entitle  the  cus- 
tomer to  receive  discount  after  the  due 
date,"  knowing  full  well  that  this  is  a 
penalty.  To  make  matters  even  worse,  the 
interest  charged  ($30.89  to  net  $29.42)  is 
five  per  cent. 

Mr.   Stokes:    Misrepresentation,   isn't  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  wrote:  "Gentlemen,  five 
per  cent  for  two  weeks  is,  in  my  mind,  high- 
class—" 

I'm  going  to  change  the  word,  if  I  may  in- 
terject; the  word  used  is  offensive  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Grossman). 

Interjection  by  an  hon,  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  it  has  a  rather  unusual 
connotation,  so  I'll  say  high-class  robbery. 
If  a  private  organization  charged  such 
exorbitant  rates  as  these,  I'm  certain  the 
practice  would  have  been  stopped,  but  a 
monopoly  like  the  Hydro  can  do  as  it 
pleases.  I'm  not  alone  when  I  say  I'm  a 
little  more  than  a  little  upset  with  govern- 
ment overlooking  or  not  knowing  of  this 
misrepresentation.  The  phrase  used  during 
the  Watergate  era,  that  there  are  two  laws, 
one  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor, 
seems  to  be  factual.  I'd  be  most  interested 
in  hearing  your  comments. 


It  is  signed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  me.  The 
gentleman  asked  me  if  I  would  look  into  it. 
Well,  I  did.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister 
in  charge  and  asked  that  he  answer  the  letter 
of  the  gentleman  involved.  I  must  confess 
that  to  this  date— and  that  was  dated  Nov.  5 
—I  don't  know  what  was  said.     , 

Before  I  move  from  that  subject,  I  want  to 
say  that  he's  right,  that  the  amount  used  by 
any  customer  of  Hydro  is  actually  the  net 
amount. 

Mr.  Stokes:    The  so-called  discount. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  so-called  discount  price. 
The  other  amount,  set  out  on  every  bill,  is 
a  penalty  for  not  paying  it  when  they  think 
it  should  be  paid;  and  it  should  read  that 
way.  One  would  get  the  impression,  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  put  out  in  the  bill, 
that  Hydro  were  doing  you  a  favour;  that 
you  used  $30  worth  and  they  are  giving  it 
to  you  for  $29  if  you  pay  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):    Right. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  fact,  what  happens  is  you 
use  $29;  and  if  you  don't  pay  in  two  weeks 
they  are  charging  you  $30. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):    A  penalty. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  that  should  be  widely 
known.  I  also  think  it  should  be  stopped.  If 
Hydro  want  to  claim  for  late  payment,  then 
they  should  put  on  the  bill  that  there  is  a 
penalty  for  late  payment  of  the  amount 
owing.  But  the  penalty  shouldn't  take  effect 
until  one  month  goes  by.  That's  the  cus- 
tomary way  to  do  business.  In  business  trans- 
actions a  person  usually  is  given  a  month  or 
30  days  to  pay  his  bill. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  a  case  for  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  does  Hydro  get  off 
deciding  that  it  will  impose  a  five  per  cent 
penalty  in  two  weeks  on  a  bill  which  hasn't 
yet  been  paid?  Where  does  it  get  off  using 
this  kind  of  misleading  information  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  its  bills  are 
computed? 

I  want  to  suggest  that  that  gentleman  has 
a  legitimate  complaint.  If  your  bill  comes  in 
on  the  10th  of  the  month  and  you  customarily 
pay  all  of  your  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  you  were  to  send  Hydro  the  net  amount 
for  the  actual  used  hydro,  then  that  should 
be  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  the  Minister  of  Energy 
should  take  a  very  serious  look  at  that  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  We  wouldn't  permit  it  in 
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any  private  corporation,  nor  should  we,  and 
we  shouldn't  permit  it  in  Ontario  Hydro. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  matter,  because 
this  is  the  one  I  intended  to  raise  with  you. 
It's  a  series  of  letters.  Let  me  just  find  the 
first  one.  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  it  with  me, 
but  I  received  a  letter  in  October,  1973,  in 
which  a  gentleman  in  Saltfleet  was  complain- 
ing about  a  double  standard  because  of  a 
duplication  of  service  in  that  Ontario  Hydro 
provided  service  for  one  part  that  was  pro- 
vided elsewhere  by  someone  else. 

What  he  was  saying  in  his  letter  was  that 
Saltfleet,  which  then  existed,  had  billings 
based  on  the  average  consumption  of  25 
kilowatt  hours  for  two  months.  For  the  first 
500  kw-hr,  at  3.85  cents,  it  would  cost 
$19.25;  the  next  1,000,  at  1.6  cents,  would 
be  $16;  for  the  next  1,000,  at  1.32  cents,  it 
would  be  $13.32.  The  total  cost  for  that 
amount  of  hydro  consumed— that  would  be 
2,500  kw-hr  in  a  two-month  period— would 
be  $48.57. 

If  vou  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
in  Stoney  Creek,  the  first  100  kw-hr  were 
at  4.5  cents,  for  $4.50;  the  next  400  at  2.2 
cents,  for  $8.80;  the  next  1,000  at  one  cent, 
for  $10;  and  the  next  1,000  at  1.2  cents,  for 
$12,  bringing  a  total  for  2,500  kw-hr  billed 
n  two  months  of  $35.30,  the  difference  being 
$13.27  for  the  same  amount  of  hydro  con- 
sumed in  the  same  house  across  the  street. 
The  Saltfleet  billing  was  at  that  time— and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  still  is— 38  per 
cent  higher  than  the  billing  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Carey  wrote  to  me  and  he  wrote  to 
the  Premier.  He  wrote  to  the  Premier  on 
Sept.  24.  The  Premier  answered: 

Dear  Mr.  Carey: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  most  recent 
letter  of  Sept.  24  regarding  the  hydro  rates 
which  apply  in  Saltfleet  township. 

This  situation  is  covered  in  Bill  155,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Hamilton-Wentworth.  The  Act  states, 
and  I  quote: 

"Where,  on  Dec.  31,  1973,  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  or 
a  public  utilities  commission  or  a  hydro- 
electric commission  is  supplying  electrical 
power  and  energy  in  any  area  within  the 
regional  area,  such  commission  shall  con- 
tinue, until  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
(minister,  to  distribute  and  sell  power  with- 
in such  area  and  such  commission  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  local  board  of  the  area 
municipality  in  which  it  has  jurisdiction." 

Thus  the  question  which  you  have  put 
:'n  your  letter  directly  reflects  a  major  con- 


cern of  the  government.  At  tli 
time  a  committee  is  actively  engaged  in 
setting  out  the  ground  rules  for  the  ration- 
alization of  electrical  distribution  through- 
out the  province.  When  it  has  completed 
its  deliberations,  the  recommendations  will 
be  used  in  separate  studies  for  each  of  the 
regional  municipal  governments  presently 
constituted. 

There  is  a  need,  for  example,  to  decide 
in  discussion  with  local  officials  whether 
electrical  distribution  should  be  handled 
at  the  upper  tier  or  the  lower  tier  of  each 
individual  regional  government.  Tli 
'of  the  utility-,  or  utilities,  which  are  bowing 
out  of  the  local  scene  must  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  whichever  body  is  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  electrical  distribution  and 
the  necessary  money  raised  to  pay  for 
these  facilities.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
set  retail  rates  at  a  level  to  recover  all 
costs. 

Given  the  complex  nature  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  high  degree  of  local  par- 
ticipation required  in  coming  to  an  ac- 
ceptable decision,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  minister  can  determine  a  date 
for  any  change  in  supply  authority.  How- 
ever, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Hon.  Darcy 
McKeough,  the  Minister  of  Energy,  and 
to  Mr.  Bill  Hogg,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  their  information  and 
consideration.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer 
more  specific  information.  I  can  assure 
yon   it  will  be  given  careful  examination. 

William  G.  Davis. 

That  was  Oct.  9,  1973.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Carey 
on  Nov.  26,  1973,  pointing  out  that  I  had 
received  the  same  kinds  of  complaints  from 
a  number  of  other  people  in  the  general 
area,  and  I  said  that  I  had  been  raising 
them  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carey  on  Nov. 
4,  1974,  and  he  writes  to  me,  referring  to 
his  letter  of  October,  1973,  and  points  out 
this:  "This  has  resulted  in  out-of-pocket  cost 
to  me  of  approximately  $80  this  year.  I  led 
I  have  done  my  part."  He's  talking  about 
voting  for  me,  which  I  appreciate. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Did  he 
say  $80? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  $80  for  the  year  more 
than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  he  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

He  says  that  he  wants  to  see  this  changed. 
That  was  an  Nov.  4,  1974.  The  letter  from 
the  Premier  was  on  Oct.  9,   1973,  and  Mr. 
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Carey  and  all  other  people  in  the  area  are 
being  forced  to  carry  on  paying  ths  ex- 
orbitant difference  between  what  it  costs  to 
provide  power  in  the  town  of  Stoney  Creek 
and  what  it  costs  to  provide  the  same  amount 
of  power  in  the  township  of  Saltfleet. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  if  regional  govern- 
ment is  to  be  acceptable  to  people,  then  they 
have  to  be  able  to  see  some  benefit  from  it. 
This  then  harks  back  to  the  question  that  1 
have  been  asking  over  and  over  and  over 
again— and  this  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
problem— what  is  it  costing  people  and  what 
benefits  are  they  deriving  from  the  region- 
alization? 

If  there  are  benefits,  or  if  there  are  ben- 
efits to  be  had,  surely  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  benefit  could  flow  much  more 
quickly  and  be  much  more  visible  than  in 
some  of  the  other  areas.  Surely  if  we  are  in 
a  position  to  provide  transitional  giants  for 
all  other  things,  then  in  that  interim  period 
when  people  are  expected  to  pay  their  taxes 
at  the  same  level,  when  people  are  expected 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load  equally  with 
all  other  people  in  the  community,  maybe 
we  could  make  some  arrangement  whereby 
for  the  same  services  provided  the  same  cost 
would  be  charged. 


I  think  that  what's  happened  here  is  hap- 
pening to  every  single  resident  in  that  ana. 
In  that  year,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Carey 
has  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Premier, 
who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  during  which  period  I  have 
brought  it  to  their  attention  again,  some  pos- 
itive action  could  have  been  forthcoming  to 
relieve  those  people  of  this  38  per  cent  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
same  number  of  units  of  hydro  power  in  one 
part  of  the  regional  municipality  over  and 
against  the  cost  of  obtaining  that  same 
amount  of  hydro  power  in  another  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  it's  almost  6 
o'clock.  I  have  got  to  point  4  and  I  have 
only  another  six  points  to  raise.  I  would 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  you  will  be  car- 
rying on  this  evening? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  be  carrying  on  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  just  recognize  the 
clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  have  got  two  or  three  additional  re- 
marks I  want  to  make,  this  being  volume  4 
of  my  contribution  to  the  budget  debate.  I 
want  to  say  that  it  really  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  pull  in  such  a  crowd.  I  didn't  realize 
that  I  had  such  a  capacity. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  member  should 
be  happy  for  the  support  he  has  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  of  course,  I  told  my  own 
people  they  could  have  the  evening  off  since 
I  had  all  kinds  of  time  and  things  to  say. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  One  of 
them  came  out. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  The  member 
is  not  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  One,  two,  button  your 
shoe. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  couldn't  really  begin  without 
a  friendly  face.  I  didn't  want  to  start  with- 
out one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  is  never 
without  one. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  but  I  have  to  have  a 
mirror  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  proceed  now? 

Mr.  Deans:  You've  got  to  give  me  a  chance 
to  warm  up  and  to  allow  my  dinner  to  settle, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  is  being 
unkind  to  himself. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Okay,  here  we  go.  I  have 
covered  a  number  of  rather  small  points,  all 
of  them  important  but  not  taking  much  time, 
yet  just  enough  to  satisfy  some  concerns  that 
I  have  about  a  number  of  different  areas. 

Now  I  want  to  move  slowly  but  deliberate- 
ly into  the  main  topics  that  I  want  to  talk 
about.  I  want  to  talk  about  housing  and  the 
cost  of  living;  but  before  I  begin  with  the 
main  thrust  of  my  remarks  about  housing,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  recently  conducted 
lottery.  I  began  to  speak  about  this  the  other 
day  and  I  didn't  really  quite  finish  because, 
as  you  know,  time  simply  didn't  allow  it.  The 
lottery  has  caused  considerable  anguish  and 
concern  to  a  number  of  people.  I  have  had 
as  many  calls  about  that  lottery  as  I  have 
had  about  any  single  thing  that  has  been 
done  by  the  provincial  government  in  the 
seven  years  plus  that  I  have  been  a  member 
here. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  time-consuming,  but  I 
want  to  tell  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Irvine),  if  he  should  ever  hear  or  read  these 
words,  that  the  lottery  has  not  worked  very 
well.  There  is  a  lot  of  concern,  a  lot  of  sus- 
picion and  a  genuine  feeling  of  hopelessness 
among  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Hamilton  area 
as  a  result  of  that  lottery. 

I  urged  upon  the  minister,  at  the  time  he 
conducted  it,  that  it  would  have  made  good 
sense  if  he  had  drawn  the  names  of  all  of 
the  applicants  from  the  drum  and,  by  way  of 
a  priority  list,  had  given  the  applicants  who 
had  their  names  in  the  drum  the  opportunity 
in  sequence  to  obtain  one  of  the  homes  be- 
ing built  under  this  lottery  or  would  perhaps 
be  built  under  the  new  programme  which  has 
been  recently  announced  in  the  Stoney  Creek 
Mountain  area,  which  will  house  a  great 
number  of  thousands  of  people  over  the 
course  of  a  short  period  of  time.  He  rejected 
that  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  rather  frivo- 
lous reason.  He  rejected  it,  as  he  stated  it  to 
me,  because  he  felt  that  the  possibility  of 
people  moving  away  or  otherwise  acquiring 
a  property  or  their  circumstances  changing 
in  the  interim  period  didn't  justify  carrying 
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on    with   a   system   that   would   give  priority 
to  those  who  were  already  in  the  drum. 

Well,  that's  fine.  I  don't  consider  it  to  be 
very  valid,  because  obviously  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  and  had  either  moved 
away  or  had  acquired  another  property,  then 
they  wouldn't  require  it  and  would  simply 
turn  it  down  and  the  next  number  would  get 
the  choice.  I  think  that  his  reason  was  wrong 
and  that  my  suggestion  still  is  valid  and  that 
he  should  reconsider. 

I  want  also  to  urge  this  on  him.  I've  had  a 
lot  of  calls  from  people  complaining  about 
specific  people  being  drawn.  They've  ex- 
pressed the  concern  that  some  of  them,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge,  should  have 
been  ineligible.  I  tried  to  set  their  mind  at 
ease  in  the  following  way,  by  saying  that 
just  by  virtue  of  having  your  name  drawn 
out  of  the  drum  doesn't  guarantee  you  that 
you'll  get  a  house.  That  simply  guarantees 
that  you'll  be  given  the  opportunity,  given 
that  your  application  conformed  with  the 
law. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister,  if  he 
should  ever  listen,  that  he  has  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  cross-referencing  and  in 
investigating  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  lottery  as  it  was  set  out.  He  has  to  be 
sure  that  the  people  whose  names  were  drawn 
filled  in  their  applications  correctly,  that  the 
applications  were  factual  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  application  they  did,  in  fact, 
qualify  to  get  a  home  before  the  homes  are 
ever  really  allocated.  I  urge  him  to  do  that. 
I  urge  him  to  be  extremely  careful  and  to 
check  it  extremely  carefully.  If  he  doesn't 
do  it  and  problems  arise  as  a  result  of  peo- 
ple getting  homes  who  were  either  ineligible 
for  one  reason  or  another  or  who  rendered 
themselves  ineligible  by  action  of  misfiling, 
they  should  certainly  not  be  able  to  get  into 
the  home.  The  people  who  were  legitimate 
applicants  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
move  in. 

I  raise  that  with  the  minister  because  I'm 
going  to  tell  him,  and  he  knows  this  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  the  allocation  of  homes  by  the 
HOME  programme  doesn't  seem  to  have  been 
done  very  properly.  There  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  people  have  got  homes  that 
shouldn't  have  got  them  and  where  people 
have  got  homes  and  not  lived  in  them  as 
required  by  the  law.  They've  got  a  home 
and  they've  rented  it  to  someone  else.  That's 
against  the  law,  and  little  if  anything  was 
ever  done  about  it. 


case 


I  want  to  make  reference  to  one  particular 
se   that   was   brought   to   my   attention    in 


order  that  I  can  substantiate  what  I'm  saying 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  have  all  read, 
I'm  sure,  in  the  paper  about  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Nancekivells  who  live  in 
Bramalea.  The  Nancekivells  live  at  12  Her- 
non  Ct.  and  rent  the  home  that  they  live  in. 
Now  12  Hernon  Ct.  happens  to  be  a  Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy  project.  The  Nance- 
kivells, of  course,  weren't  aware  of  that  at 
the  time  they  rented  it.  In  April  of  this  year 
they  moved  into  a  home  which  had  not  been 
previously  lived  in  and  which  belonged  to 
a  person  who  had  obtained  it  from  the  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.  under  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme. They  wrote  to  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  since  tne  Premier  represents  that  par- 
ticular constituency,  and  they  asked  if  he 
would  look  into  the  matter.  They  wrote 
around  Nov.  1  of  this  year,  and  are  still  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  and  haven't  had  it. 

Well  so  be  it  he  is  a  busy  man;  we  under- 
stand that  and  that  is  the  end  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  discussion.  I  raise  it  sim- 
ply to  let  you  know  though,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  was  in  fact  raised  previously  in  a 
private  correspondence  to  which  there  has 
been  no  reply. 

iLet  me  tell  you  about  what  happened,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Nancekivells  answered  an  ad 
in  the  Toronto  Star  in  April  to  rent  a  house 
at  12  Hernon  Ct.  They  didn't  know  it  was 
an  OHC  development  and  they  didn't  know 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  OHC;  and  even 
if  they  had  known  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  OHC  they  wouldn't  have  thought  they 
applied  to  them  in  any  event. 

The  Nancekivells  have  been  tenants  since 
April  of  1974.  Mr.  Kalyani  is  the  owner- 
landlord  of  the  house.  He  bought  it  in 
March  of  1974.  He  never  moved  in  as  per 
the  OHC  agreement,  yet  he  surely  must  have 
known  that  these  were  to  be  owner-occupied 
homes;  and  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  surely 
must  have  known,  or  surely  must  have  check- 
ed to  determine  that  in  fact  owners  did  and 
do  occupy  the  homes. 

I  might  have  been  able  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  was  rented  had  it  been  one  or 
two  or  three  years  after  the  fact  and  Mr. 
Kalyani,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had  had 
to  move;  or  if  OHC  had  given  permission  to 
Mr.  Kalyani  to  rent  the  property  that  he  had 
acquired  under  the  HOME  programme.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
requirements  that  a  purchaser  must  move  into 
the  property  within  15  days  after  signing  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Kalyani  has  not  to  this  day 
ever  lived  in  that  house.    He  rented  it.    He- 
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bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  renting  it  under 
the  HOME  ownership  programme. 

How  did  we  find  out?  Well  on  Oct.  23  of 
this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nancekivell  received 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  occupant  from  OHC 
concerning  two  outstanding  mortgage  pay- 
ments. They  were  advised  by  Central  Park 
Developments,  who  are  managers  of  the  pro- 
gramme, to  call  a  Mrs.  Henderson  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  Mrs.  Henderson  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  Ontario  Housing 
might  repossess  the  home,  another  later  ad- 
vised the  Nancekivells  it  was  too  late  be- 
cause Mr.  Kalyani  had  sold  the  house  on 
Oct.  1  of  1974. 

He  bought  it  in  March  and  he  sold  it  in 
October.  In  the  interim  period  he  never  lived 
in  it,  he  rented  it.  There  was  some  problem 
over  the  payment  of  the  mortgage,  as  I  am 
told,  and  yet  OHC  apparently  didn't  realize, 
or  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  fact,  that  the 
rules  which  they  had  set  up  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  people  are  able  to  get  a  home 
at  a  price  they  can  afford  within  their  pro- 
gramme are  ignored;  or  at  best  they  made 
little  if  any  effort  to  ensure  they  had  been 
lived  up  to. 

Now  the  Nancekivells  unfortunately  have 
paid  the  rent  for  October  and  November  to 
Kalyani,  though  he  doesn't  own  the  house 
according  to  OHC.  In  fact  Mr.  Kalyani  sold 
the  house  to  a  Mr.  Malhatra,  who  appears 
to  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kalyani;  and  to  the 
best  of  the  Nancekivell's  knowledge  Mr.  Mal- 
hatra has  never  been  inside  the  house.  Since 
they  are  the  tenants  and  have  lived  there  all 
along,  it  seems  rather  odd  that  somebody 
would  buy  a  house  that  they  haven't  even 
seen  the  inside  of. 

The  OHC  obviously  had  the  grounds  to 
repossess  the  house  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  would  appear,  at  least  from  the 
letter,  to  have  been  a  non-payment  of  the 
mortgage  payment.  Secondly,  because  Mr. 
Kalyani  had  never  lived  up  to  his  agreement 
to  move  in  and  had  broken  the  law,  or  at 
least  the  regulations,  by  renting  the  property 
out. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nancekivell  would  have  liked 
to  have  purchased  the  house  if  it  had  been 
available.  They  were  never  given  the  chance. 
Mr.  Kalyam*  sold  it— whether  with  or  without 
the  approval  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  That's 
not  clear.  But  it  seems  that  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  repossessing  when  they  discovered 
Mr.   Kalyani  no  longer  owned  the  house. 

What  in  heaven's  name  kind  of  programme 
is  it  that  we've  set  up  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario   to   meet   the   needs   of  the   housing 


market?  A  person  can  go  out,  because  he 
happens  to  have  a  few  extra  dollars,  and  can 
buy  a  house  under  the  HOME  programme 
and  can  rent  it  to  someone  else— and  then 
can  sell  it,  presumably  at  a  profit,  without 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  having  any  knowledge 
of  it. 

In  how  many  other  places  is  this  occurring? 
It's  hard  to  tell,  but  there  are  empty  houses 
in  this  subdivision  that  have  been  empty 
since  the  subdivision  opened.  No.  27  Haven- 
brook  has  been  sitting  empty  since  June  5. 
Why  has  the  owner  not  moved  in  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contract?  I  don't  know. 

A  lot  of  the  information  that  I  have  I 
frankly  don't  want  to  use,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  my  feelings  about  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  operation,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  has 
been  a  lot  said  by  the  people  in  this  House 
about  the  slackness  of  the  operation;  about 
the  inability  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  to 
do  its  job  properly.  I'm  not  suggesting  for 
one  minute  that  anybody  who  works  there 
wouldn't  like  to  do  a  good  job;  not  for  one 
m'nute.  Fm  not  even  suggesting  that  the  em- 
ployees are  anything  other  than  honest  and 
fair.  I'm  suggesting  that  it's  entirely  possible 
that  they're  overworked;  that  the  job  that 
they  are  required  to  do  requires  that  they  be 
given  a  different  kind  of  freedom  with  which 
to  pursue  their  work,  if  we're  going  to  have 
any  kind  of  reason  and  reasonableness  about 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.'s  programmes  and 
developments. 

This  government  can't  expect  to  have  the 
support  of  the  public  in  Ontario  for  its  hous- 
ing programmes  if  it's  going  to  have  this  kind 
of  thing  occurring  under  the  nose  of  OHC, 
with  the  information  having  been  brought  to 
their  attention  and  with  them  apparently  or 
seemingly  having  been  unable  to  do  anything 
about  it.  This  is  part  of  why  the  people  in 
Hamilton,  and  the  people  in  Bramalea,  and 
the  people  across  the  province  are  not  very 
confident  about  the  way  in  which  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  does  business.  They're  not 
confident  at  all. 

They're  not  confident  because  a  married 
couple  is  now  going  to  be  dispossessed  of 
their  place  of  living,  presumably  because  they 
can't  live  there  legally  and  simply  because 
someone  was  able  to  circumvent  trie  regula- 
tions, because  there  wasn't  a  sufficient  check 
made  to  determine  if  they  did,  in  fact,  live 
up  to  the  regulations.  That's  the  concern. 
I  express  it  now  because  that's  the  concern 
that's  been  expressed  to  me  by  so  many 
people  who  are  in  the  lottery  ana  who  have 
been  involved  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
dealings. 
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I've  had  calls  from  people  about  single  peo- 
ple getting  lots.  This  is  also  true  in  this  sub- 
division, as  related  to  me,  assuming  the  in- 
formation is  correct— and  I  can  only  assume 
that  it  is.  I've  had  information  about  people 
who  already  owned  Ontario  Housing  Corp 
homes  getting  into  the  lottery  and  getting 
lots,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  a  sufficient 
check  takes  place  to  guarantee  that  people 
cannot  circumvent  the  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  think  everybody  was  trust- 
worthy. I  would  like  to  think  we  could  just 
simply  leave  it  open  to  people  and  allow 
them  to  live  up  to  the  things  they  are  sup- 
posed to  live  up,  but  quite  obviously  they 
don't.  There  are  very  clever  people  around 
who  would  use  what  should  be  legitimately 
available  to  lower  income  people  for  their 
own  personal  gain,  and  it's  wrong.  If  the 
housing  corporation  programmes  are  to  be 
successful  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  available  only  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  HOME  pro- 
gramme was  never  intended  to  be  a  way  for 
people  to  sell  the  homes  they  have  and  to 
take  the  profit  and  move  into  a  lower-cost 
home.  That  was  never  the  intention.  It  was 
never  intended  that  people  should  be  able 
to  take  that  home  and  use  it  to  make  mag- 
nificent profits.  That  was  never  the  intention. 
It  wasnt  intended  that  people  should  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  system  with  the  use 
and  help  of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  under 
the  HOME  programme,  and  yet  that  is  what 
has  been  happening. 

You'll  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  earlier  in 
the  year  I  raised  some  problems  of  people 
who  had  purchased  under  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme and  who  had  then,  by  a  number  of 
devious  means,  put  the  homes  up  for  sale 
at  a  very  handsome  profit.  The  problem  with 
that  is  that  what  they  are  doing  is  depriving 
other  families,  who  desperately  need  the  ac- 
commodation and  can't  afford  it,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  home.  That's  what 
Kalyani  was  doing.  That's  exactly  what  he 
did  in  that  situation.  He  deprived  a  legit- 
imate family  of  living  in  a  home  of  their 
own.  He  did  it  under  the  noses  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp. 

The  fact  that  there  are  empty  homes  in 
that  subdivision,  the  fact  that  those  homes 
have  not  been  moved  into,  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient justification  for  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
to  review  the  entire  subdivision  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  purchase  agreement  have  been 
lived    up    to.    The    Nancekivells,    of    course, 


can't  get  that  house,  though  they  perhaps 
should  have  been  able  to  get  it;  and  maybe 
if  people  like  Mr.  Kalyani  hadn't  bought  the 
house  the  Nancekivells,  or  people  like  the 
Nancekivells,  could  have  gotten  into  it.  That's 
why  I  say  that  the  programme  the  govern- 
ment has  put  forward  makes  sense  on  paper, 
but  in  practice  it  just  doesn't  seem  to  stand 
up. 

Every  time  I  turn  around  I  find  someone 
somewhere,  with  very  little  effort,  finding 
ways  to  use  the  Ontario  government  Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy  programme  to  line 
their  own  pockets,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  perhaps,  but  even  more  important, 
at  the  expense  of  so  many  other  families  who 
so  desperately  need  the  accommodation.  I've 
got  to  say  that  the  government  must  rewrite 
the  terms  of  the  HOME  programme.  If  it 
is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  middle 
and  low-income  groups  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  sure  that  those  are  the 
people  who  get  access  to  it. 

Take  my  own  situation.  I  could  quite 
easily  sell  the  house  I  live  in,  if  I  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  my  name  drawn  in 
a  lottery,  and  I  could  pocket— who  knows?— 
$30,000  or  $35,000.  I  could  pay  some  ridic- 
ulous amount  to  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  for 
a  house  perhaps  much  larger  than  the  one 
I  have,  and  I  would  then  be  using  the  system 
for  my  own  gain  at  the  expense  of  people 
who  desperately  need  that  accommodation. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  buy  the  house  that 
I  was  moving  out  of.  If  they  could  have 
afforded  that,  that's  where  they  would  have 
been  living. 

So  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
rewrite  the  programme.  It  is  going  to  have 
to  rewrite  the  programme  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  the  people  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, the  people  who  so  desperately  need 
an  alternative  market,  the  people  who  can- 
not go  into  the  private  market  because  they 
can't  raise  either  the  down  payment  rr  they 
can't  afford  the  carrying  charges  or  they 
can't,  for  one  reason  or  another— generally 
speaking,  income  reasons— qualify  to  fit  into 
the  normal  home  marketplace.  If  this  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  successful,  then  it  must  be 
done  for  the  people  at  the  middle-  and  low- 
income  level. 

Now  that  means  another  thing.  That  means 
building  three  and  four  times  as  many  houses 
as  the  government  is  currently  building.  It 
means  providing  an  actual  alternative  mar- 
ket. And  the  outcome  of  that  would  be,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  in  the  past,  that  we 
would    be    able    to    force    the    price   of    the 
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private  market  down  and  we  would  general- 
ly then  benefit  from  a  much  more  reasonable 
shelter  cost.  Shelter  costs  for  people  just 
entering  the  market  today  are  far,  far  in 
excess  of  their  capacity  to  meet  them. 

I  said  when  I  was  speaking  the  other  night 
two  or  three  days  ago,  in  this  same  debate 
that  the  basic  problem  with  the  economy  in 
Ontario  does  in  fact  rest  with  the  Ontario 
government— or  at  least  one  of  the  solutions 
rests  with  the  Ontario  government.  When 
people  have  to  put  out  60  or  70  per  cent  of 
their  income  on  accommodation  and  35  per 
cent  of  their  income  on  food,  then  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  other  purchases  which 
maintain  the  economic  prosperity  of  Ontario. 

It's  not  the  sale  of  houses  and  the  sale  of 
bread  that  makes  Ontario  economically  pros- 
perous; it's  the  sale  of  televisions  and  the 
sale  of  cars  and  the  sale  of  couches  and  the 
sale  of  rugs  and  all  of  the  other  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  standard  of  living  that 
people  in  Ontario  have  been  educated  to 
enjoy  and  to  expect.  When  you  allow  the 
basic  necessities  to  rise  to  a  point  where 
there  is  no  disposable  frivolous  income,  then 
you  eat  away  at  the  very  things  in  Ontario 
which  create  the  economic  prosperity  that 
we  enjoy. 

If  people  have  no  disposable  income— and 
I  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Speaker— if 
people  have  no  disposable  income  over  and 
above  that  which  is  required  for  necessities, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  borrow  more.  They 
think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  way 
they  manage  their  affairs,  so  they  borrow. 
Interest  rates  rise.  They  then  consolidate, 
because  they  have  to.  More  personal  bank- 
ruptcies occur,  because  they  suddenly  find 
that  they  can't  make  the  payments  any  more. 
They  didn't  realize  why  they  couldn't  make 
them,  but  now  they  know  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  live  as  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  live,  given  the  job  that 
they  had.  There  is  more  marital  breakdown. 
And  then  a  cyclical  problem  develops:  They 
stop  purchasing,  because  they  haven't  got 
the  capacity  to  do  it.  It  affects  manufactur- 
ing, it  affects  the  basic  material  industry, 
and  it  creates  more  and  more  unemployment. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
housing,  in  itself,  food  notwithstanding— I'll 
talk  about  food  later— has  risen,  with  the 
assistance  in  some  instances  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  a  point  where  people  are  spending 
50  and  60  per  cent  of  their  income  just  to 
provide  accommodation.  Let  me  just  tell  you 
what  has  happened,  according  to  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  some 
weeks  ago.  I  quote: 


The  consumer  price  index  is  based  on  a 
1967  survey  of  family  spending  patterns 
and  weights  major  component  indexes: 
food,  25  per  cent;  housing,  31  per  cent; 
clothing,  11  per  cent;  transportation,  15 
per  cent;  other  items,  18  per  cent. 

Do  you  realize  that  accommodation  has  risen 
faster  than  any  other  single  part  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index?  What  cost  $15,000  some 
14  years  ago  now  costs  $48,000  to  $50,000 
on  the  free  market.  That's  been  the  rate  of 
rise  in  the  housing  field  because  it  has  been 
allowed  and  encouraged  by  land  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  encouraged 
by  a  lack  of  activity  on  the  housing  front  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  encouraged 
by  the  kind  of  thing  which  happened  in 
Bramalea  with  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  the  government's  inability 
and  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  check  and 
balance  the  system  that  it  has  created— to 
ensure  that,  in  fact,  the  people  who  need, 
get,  and  those  who  tend  to  want  to  use  the 
system  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity- 
housing  has  eaten  up  so  much  more  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  is  reasonable  or  justi- 
fiable, to  the  extent  that  people  now  going 
into  the  accommodation  in  the  housing 
market  are  faced  with  the  very  bleak  prospect 
of  having  virtually  no  disposable  frivolous 
income.  They  are  unable  to  purchase  the 
additional  things  which  make  up  what  the 
other  members  and  I  might  call  the  standard 
of  living  that  we  would  expect  to  see  in  a 
province  as  rich  and  economically  prosperous 
as  this  one  has  been,  and  hopefully  will  con- 
tinue to  be. 

That's  where  the  real  rub  comes  in,  be- 
cause when  we  talk  about  housing  in  On- 
tario, when  we  talk  about  it  in  this  House, 
when  we  speak  about  the  government's  pro- 
gramme to  provide  housing,  we  talk  about  it 
in  terms  of  people  earning  $15,000  and 
$16,000  a  year.  When  one  talks  about  hous- 
ing on  the  private  market  one  is  talking  about 
housing  for  people  who  earn  well  in  excess 
of  that.  When  one  talks  about  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  programme,  one  is  talking 
about  people  paying  out  $360  of  their  in- 
come on  principal,  interest  and  taxes.  That 
includes  land  rental,  of  course. 

When  one  talks  about  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  programme,  or  for  that  matter  when 
one  talks  about  housing  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  at  any  level,  one  talks  about  some- 
thing which  is  becoming  virtually  a  luxury. 
And  I  don't  frankly  see  any  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  government  to  do  any- 
thing worthwhile  in  terms  of  trying  to  ensure 
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that  there  will  be  the  opportunity  for  young 
people  and  those  moving  into  the  housing 
market  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  same 
kinds  of  opportunities  that  we  here  obtained 
for  ourselves,  given  our  willingness  to  work. 
That's  the  most  distressing  part;  that's  the 
part  that  causes  me  so  much  concern. 

When  I  consider  that  not  so  many  years 
ago  the  norm  was  to  spend  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  income  on  housing  or  accommodation,  and 
I  consider  today  that  people  in  the  same  gen- 
eral financial  situation  that  I  was  in,  and  that 
most  people  here  were  in,  10  and  15  years 
ago,  are  now  having  to  put  out  45,  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  their  income  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves the  very  selfsame  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion that  I  was  able  to  get  for  25  per  cent 
of  mine,  then  there  is  something  drastically 
wrong  with  the  budgetary  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  That's 
why  you  can't  support  it,  for  other  reasons, 
political  and  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Is  the  member  compar- 
ing his  income  of  that  day  to  his  income  of 
this  day? 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  funny  the  minister  should 
ask  that,  because  I  was  just  going  to  speak 
about  it. 

In  the  job  that  I  was  doing  in  1954,  in 
1954  I  earned  $5,200  a  year.  The  house  that 
I  bought  cost  $14,880.  It  had  a  6%  per  cent 
mortgage,  principal  and  interest  payments  of 
$87.50  a  month,  and  it  was  amortized  over 
25  years.  I  still  own  it;  it's  the  only  house 
I  own.  In  fact,  I  still  pay  the  mortgage;  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  pay  it  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Does  the  member  mean 
he  hasn't  got  the  mortgage  paid  off? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  why  should  I?  At  &/z 
per  cent?  The  minister  is  crazy.  Now,  let 
me  tell  the  members,  that  selfsame  job  today 
pays  $12,000  a  year.  That  selfsame  house, 
my  friend,  costs  $48,000.  The  interest,  at  a 
minimum,  is  11  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:    Is  it  inflated? 

Mr.  Deans:   Is  it  inflated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  the  price  of  the 
member's  house. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  the  price  of  my  house  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  We  are  talking  about 
comparative  situations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  just  asked  the  question. 


Mr.  Deans:  We  are  talking  about  compara- 
tive situations  in  terms  of  the  exact  same 
house  built  in  today's  market  for  today's 
people.  The  interest  rate  today  is  11  per 
cent,  or  perhaps  12  per  cent,  depending  on 
where  you  get  your  mortgage  and  how  lucky 
you  are.  The  payments  on  that  house  are 
a  minimum  of  $240  a  month,  amortized  over 
35  years.  I  am  saying  that  the  opportunities 
available  to  people  today  are  not  anything 
like  the  opportunities  that  were  available  to 
people  10  years  ago. 

When  we  hear  about  the  budgetary  policies 
of  the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, we  hear  glowing  terms  about  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  our  triple-A  rating. 
We  are  also  told  about  the  government's  hous- 
ing programme  and  the  number  of  houses 
they  build.  They  also  talk  about  their  in- 
volvement with  people  and  about  how  peo- 
ple's incomes  are  rising.  But  the  only  way 
to  determine  whether  people  are  as  well  off 
economically  today  as  they  were  10  years  ago 
is  to  take  the  same  job,  the  same  income  and 
the  same  house  and  compare  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We're  better  off  than 
any  other  province  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  am  saying  to  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  as  a  result  of  its  land  specula- 
tive policies  and  its  inability  to  control  hous- 
ing costs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  doesn't 
believe  in  landbanking,  eh? 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  as  a  result  of  its  inability 
to  recognize  that  there  was  a  major  problem 
developing  in  housing  and  that  housing  was 
going  to  cost  considerably  more  in  terms  of 
the  consumer  dollar  than  it  rightfully  should; 
and  because  of  the  government's  inability  to 
develop  new  and  innovative  programmes  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  it  has  allowed  thote 
people  whose  prime  purpose  it  is  to  obtain 
money— not  to  build  houses,  but  just  to  obtain 
money— to  take  advantage  of  the  population  of 
the  province  who  are  in  the  housing  market. 
Thats  where  the  problem  lies. 

I  can  walk  outside  and  sell  my  house  to 
anybody  I  like.  Of  course  I  could  sell  my 
house  for  $48,000.  The  problem  is,  though, 
that  I  have  got  to  spend  the  $48,000  to  buy 
another  one  just  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  you  ask  too  much 
money,  you  are  a  speculator. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  one  bit  bett<  8 
than  if  the  house  had  been  worth  $14,800. 
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If  that  house  had  still  been  worth  $15,000, 
as  it  was  10  years  ago,  that  would  have 
meant  that,  comparatively  speaking,  other 
houses  were  in  the  same  range  and  there 
would  be  a  simple  transfer  of  money.  That's 
all  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  not  better 
off.  The  only  time  one  is  better  off  is  if 
one  sells  the  house,  pockets  the  money  and 
leaves,  and  that  doesn't  happen  to  be  the 
case  for  most  people.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of 
the  things  that  the  government  has  and  has 
not  done,  it  has  allowed  that  major  com- 
ponent of  the  consumer  price  index,  that 
major  and  essential  part  of  everyday  life,  to 
get  to  the  point  where  it  is  becoming  virtu- 
ally a  luxury  to  own  a  house.  It's  absolutely 
ridiculous,  and  it  comes  about  by  virtue  of 
the  kind  of  land  deals  that  the  government 
has  been  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  inability  of 
the  government  and  of  its  Ministers  of  Hous- 
ing to  go  into  competition  with  the  private 
sector,  rather  than  shoring  it  up.  It  has  been 
a  long-held  policy  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario to  do  that,  rather  than  to  compete  and 
provide  an  alternative  marketplace,  albeit 
that  it  might  not  be  quite  as  luxurious  and 
that  it  might  be  ever  so  slightly  smaller,  but 
nevertheless  a  comparative  and  alternative 
marketplace  to  the  private  sector. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  government 
should  take  it  over.  I  am  just  saying  it  has 
got  to  build  houses  that  people  can  afford.  I 
don't  care  if  they  are  amortized  for  50  years. 
T  don't  care  if  we  do  own  the  land.  And  if 
we  have  to  amortize  the  return  of  cost  for 
that  land  over  50  or  100  years,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  should  have  policies  which  will  put 
houses  into  the  market  at  something  like  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  The  government  hasn't  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that.  If  there  is  anything  it 
has  failed  in,  it  has  been  in  that  area.  And, 
by  my  view,  for  whatever  that's  worth,  it's 
simply  because  this  government  doesn't  have 
any  sense  of  the  urgency  felt  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  entering  the  housing 
market  for  the  first  time. 

It's  so  easy  to  sit  back  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  pulling  down  $22,500,  plus  select 
committee  money  —  or  a  cabinet  minister 
making  considerably  more  —  it's  so  easy  to 
sit  back  and  pretend  to  know  what  people 
feel  and  what  kinds  of  pressures  they're 
under. 

A  lot  of  things  have  been  said  recently 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  about  how  his 
policies  are  working  and  how  they're  holding 
down  the  price  of  housing.  Let  me  read  from 


a  column  of  Dec.  7  in  the  Hamilton  Spec- 
tator. I  read  it  fairly  regularly;  it's  an  ex- 
cellent column.  I'm  sure  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Ewen), 
also  reads  it.  It's  written  by  Paul  Wright  and 
it's  about  housing.  He  writes  a  column  every 
Saturday  about  it. 

It  would  serve  the  Minister  of  Housing 
well  to  read  it,  because  it  provides  a  re- 
markable insight  into  what's  happening  in 
housing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  pro- 
vided a  remarkable  insight  into  what  was 
happening  10  years  ago.  And  it  has,  over' the 
course  of  time,  updated  itself  to  the  point 
where,  had  the  Minister  of  Housing  followed 
it  with  any  degree  of  interest  at  all,  he  could 
have  foreseen  what  the  problems  were  going 
to  be  and  how  they  could  have  been  re- 
solved. 

Paul  Wright's  reporting  on  a  statement 
made  by  George  Couillard  of  Quebec  City. 
And  he  writes: 

The  buyers  market  for  real  estate 
appears  to  be  nearing  an  end  and  prices 
that  have  levelled  off  since  late  spring  or 
early  summer  are  expected  to  firm  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
begin  an  upward  climb. 

I'm  always  interested  in  terminology.  Prices 
are  "expected  to  firm";  what  that  means  is 
they're  going  to  stabilize  at  the  high  end  and 
then  they're  going  to  rise  some  more. 

This  is  the  message  delivered  by  George 
Couillard  of  Quebec  City,  president  of  the 
37,500-member  Canadian  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation. 

And  once  again  Ontario,  particularly  the 
Golden  Horseshoe  area,  will  feel  the 
heaviest  punch  with  the  price  of  resale 
homes  increasing  by  as  much  as  22  per 
icent. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  house  is 
valued  today  at  $40,000— and,  boy,  that's  not 
much  of  a  house  these  days— and  .it  rises  by 
22  per  cent,  that  means  that  house  is  going 
to  cost  $51,000  by  next  year,  or  pretty  close 
to  it.  It's  crazy,  but  nobody  seems  to  be 
capable  of  doing  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Hous- 
ing is  going  to  go  down  in  the  next  six 
months. 

Mr.  Deans:  Housing  is  going  to  go  down? 
Ha!  Here  he  comes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  has  reached  its  peak. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nice  to  see  the  minister.  Why 
doesn't  he  listen? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  the  member  is  quo- 
ting is  what  a  real  estate  agent  is  saying.  He 
wants  people  to  buy  his  houses  now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  that's  right;  that's  a  real 
estate  agent.  That's  an  interesting  thing.  I'll 
come  back  to  the  column  in  a  minute.  Does 
the  minister  know  that  real  estate  agents 
have  a  great  influence  on  whether  housing 
prices  will  rise  or  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  To  a  certain  extent,  with 
propaganda  like  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  a  certain  extent?  To  a  big 
extent! 

Real  estate  agents,  in  fact,  use  an  escalat- 
ing process  where  if  they  sell  one  house  up 
the  street  for  $40,000,  they  walk  down  to 
Mr.  Jones  four  doors  away  and  the)  say  to 
him:  "Say,  Mr.  Jones,  I  got"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  "I  got  $40,000  for  that  old 
shack  up  the  road." 

Mr.  Deans:  -$40  000  for  the  house  up  the 
street,  and  I  think  I  can  get  you  $42,000  for 
vours."  Now  why  do  they  do  that?  Is  it 
because  they're  really  worried  about  Mr. 
Jones? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  More  commission. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right.  So  it's  funny  how, 
when  they  predict  that  housing  prices  will 
rise,  and  since  they  have  such  a  large  in- 
fluence on  the  market,  the  minister  would 
then  say  to  me  that  it's  not  going  to  happen. 
The  minister  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Because  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  now.  They  know  the  prices  are 
going  to  drop. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  What 
a   dreamer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Take  my  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  took  the  minister's  word  for 
the  clean-up  of  Hamilton  harbour,  I've  got 
to  tell  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Wait,  wait. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay. 

Addressing  the  media  after  making  a  swing 
across  Canada,  the  CREA  president  based  his 
predictions  on  the  following  observations. 
Listen. 

1.  Housing  starts  are  likely  to  be  between 
175,000  ancf  195,000,  and  not  the  210,000 
forecast  by  Urban  Affairs  Minister  Barnex 
Danson. 


2.  Little  change  can  be  expected  in  mort- 
gage interest  rates  in  the  immediate  future 
although  there  may  be  a  slight  downturn  in 
the  new  year. 

'Which  by  the  way— and  I  interject- 

Hon.    Mr.    Kerr:    It    is  gone    down    now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  by  the  way  would  re- 
sult in  a  faster  resale  and  increase  in  price; 
because  people  who  were  able  to  offer  mort- 
gages that  could  be  renewed  within  a  short 
period  of  time  at  a  lower  interest  rate  would 
therefore  be  in  a  position  to  sell  the  house 
much  more  readily  and  get  a  little  extra  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  won't  go  down  enough 
to  make  a  difference.  The  gross  won't  !><•  big 
enough. 

Mr.  Deans:  3.  There  is  a  growing  shortage 
of  residential  units  in  major  cities. 
The  minister  can't  disagree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Certainly  I  can. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  doesn't  agree  w  ith 
that  either? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  number  of  unsold 
single-family  dwellings  has  increased  out- 
standingly in  the  last  month.  Substantially 
because  of  the  mortgage  situation. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  see.  We  will  come  to  that 
too. 

4.  The  shortage  of  serviced  lots  is  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  builders  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  housing  which  meets  require- 
ments of  the  various  levels  of  government. 

Although  Mr.  Couillard  predicts  th.it  the 
price  increase  next  Near  will  be  lower  than 
this,  shortages  will'  be  the  main  problem 
facing  the  industry. 

II  •  is  rather  pessimistic  about  solutions  of- 
fered by  the  federal  government  to  solve  the 
nation's  housing  ills.  He  savs  although  there 
are  some  commendable  programmes  to  <  u 
courage  housing  construction  for  moderate 
income  groups,'  many  of  the  government's 
efforts  are  negated  by  its  other  activity 

While  taxpayers  are  being  ask«>d  to  t 
belts  as  inflation  continues,  the  high  living  ol 
federal   governments   and   provincial    govern- 
ments, I  might  add— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  is  not  in  there  though. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  said  I  might  add— is  miking 
it  difficult  for  some  taxpayers  to  make  ends 
meet. 
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Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  What 
date  is  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  Dec.  7  this  year;  last  week, 
last  Saturday. 

According  to  the  CREA  president,  70  per 
cent  of  Canadian  families  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  a  house  despite  the  fact  23  per 
cent  of  them  have  an  income  of  more  than 
$15,000  a  year. 

Now  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  problem. 
Seventy  per  cent  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house,  although  23  per  cent  of  them  have  an 
income  of  $15,000  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  single-family  dwell- 
ings. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  when  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral starts  talking  to  me  and  making  a  differ- 
ence between  single-family  dwellings  and 
multiple-family  dwellings,  what  he  is  telling 
me  is  that  the  people  of  today  shouldn't  ex- 
pect to  have  the  same  opportunities  as  he 
did.  That's  what  the  minister  is  telling  me. 

When  he  sits  there  and  says  to  me  that's 
single-family  dwellings,  I  am  telling  him 
10  years  ago  the  average  worker  in  the 
average  plant  making  the  average  salary 
could  afford  to  buy  a  single-family  dwelling; 
and  today  he  can't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Obviously  we  should  have 
brought  the  spec  tax  in  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  didn't  have  to 
bring  the  spec  tax  in.  If  the  government  had 
done  what  was  suggested  by  virtue  of  the  use 
of  the  land  it  held  at  the  time,  it  could  have 
kept  the  price  of  housing  down;  and  it 
didn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  was  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  drop  in  the  bucket  nothing; 
it  would  have  had  a  major  impact  in  the 
overall  cost  of  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  government  didn't 
own  enough  land  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  minis- 
ter that  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
when  the  child  of  a  family  can  contemplate 
this:  That  if  he  earned  the  salary  his  father 
and  mother  earn,  either  singly  or  between 
them,  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  the  house 
they  live  in;  and  that's  true  for  90  per  cent 
of  young  people  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  but  he  is  making  a 
lot  more  than  his  pappy  did  at  his  age. 


Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  matter.  The  fact  is 
that  at  the  time  his  father  was  making  a  lot 
less  there  were  homes  available  for  nim  to 
live  in  within  his  means;  but  today,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  might  earn  the  same  salary 
as  his  parent,  there  is  not  a  place  available 
for  him  to  live  within  the  25  to  30  per  cent 
that  we  once  thought  was  a  reasonable 
amount  of  anyone's  income  to  expend  on 
accommodation. 

Now  surely  to  heaven  it  makes  sense  that 
if  we  do  nothing  else;  if  we  stop  building 
Ontario  Places,  if  we  stop  building  Science 
Centres,  if  we  stop  renovating  Parliament 
buildings,  if  we  stop  spending  money  on 
things  which  are  delightful,  pleasant,  com- 
fortable and  nice  and  if  we  spend  the  money 
on  the  things  which  are  essential;  that  we 
might  be  able  to  provide  people  with  the 
essential  things  at  a  cost  which  they  can 
afford. 

Isn't  that  the  mandate  of  government?  Isn't 
that  what  government  is  all  about?  Isn't  it 
the  function  of  government  to  have  sufficient 
sway  on  the  economy  to  ensure  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  juris- 
diction over  which  it  governs,  can  afford  the 
essential  things  at  a  cost  which  they  can 
afford  within  their  means? 

That's  where  the  government  has  failed.  If 
it  has  failed  in  any  single  area  it  has  failed 
there.  It  is  the  one  indictment— if  there  was 
to  be  no  other,  and  there  are  so  many  of 
them— but  if  there  was  to  be  no  other  indict- 
ment of  the  government  it  surely  must  be 
that  in  the  one  single  area  which  takes  the 
largest  percentage  of  a  person's  income  and 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  the  government 
hasn't  been  able  to  exercise  even  a  minor 
degree  of  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  should  have  provided 
serviced  lots  and  stayed  out  of  housing. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  fine,  but  there's  no  point 
in  the  minister  sitting  here  in  the  House  as 
the  Solicitor  General  in  the  year  1974  and 
telling  me  what  the  government  should  have 
done,  because  it  is  still  not  doing  it.  It  is 
still  not,  even  yet,  doing  the  very  thing  that 
he  said  it  should  have  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh  yes,  we're  building 
180,000  or  190,000  housirfg  units. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  is  not  build- 
ing 180,000  or  190,000  houses. 

Mr.  Worton:   Where  has  the  minister  been? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  will  be  lucky  if  it  reaches 
90,000  housing  units  this  year-lucky.    That's 
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well    below   the   projection   and   it's    only   a 
fraction  of  the  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Don't  forget  the  whole 
question  of  money  supply  and  labour. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  we'll  talk  about  money. 
By  allowing  the  housing  market  to  absorb 
such  a  large  portion  of  disposable  income 
and  by  allowing  housing  prices  to  rise— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:    What  percentage? 

Mr.  Deans:  —to  three  times  what  they  were 
10  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Twenty. 

Mr.  Deans:  Ten  years  ago.  I  told  the 
minister;  I  gave  the  House  the  figures: 
$15,000  in  1964- 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:    The  member  said  1954. 

Mr.  Deans:   Nineteen  sixty-four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  should  read 
Hansard  tomorrow.    He  said  1954. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  no,  I  said  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  said  to  myself,  that's  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  allow  a  house  which  cost 
$15,000  in  1964  to  rise  to  $48,000  in  1974, 
what's  happened?  The  government  says  there 
isn't  enough  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  made  more 
than  $5,000  in  1964. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  1967  they  told  me  the  gov- 
ernment couldn't  raise  enough  mortgage 
money  to  provide  the  numbers  of  houses  that 
we  thought  the  government  should  have  and 
yet  funnily  enough,  in  1964  when  the  aver- 
age mortgage  ran  at  about  $12,000  per  unit- 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   NHA. 

Mr.  Deans:  NHA?  That  doesn't  matter,  the 
average  mortgage— it  doesn't  matter  whether 
it  was  NHA  or  otherwise— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:    It's  not  an  average. 

Mr.  Deans:  —the  average  mortgage  was 
$12,000  per  unit.  There  was  sufficient  money 
available  at  that  point  to  meet  that  neea. 
That  same  house  today  has  a  mortgage  of 
$40,000  per  unit.  That  means  there  has  to 
be  3.3  times  as  much  money  available  for 
mortgages  today  as  there  was  available  for 
mortgages  in  1964. 


There  was,  in  fact,  the  money.  The  money 
was  there  and  had  the  government  gone 
ahead  and  built  the  houses  that  it  needed 
during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and 
not  allowed  this  extravagance  and  usury  to 
take  place,  it  could  have  built  a  sufficient 
number  of  houses  without  raising  a  single 
dollar  more  in  terms  of  mortgage  money 
than  has  been  available.  And  it  failed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Were  we  in  housing  in 
1964? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  exactly  where  the  prob- 
lem lies.  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  members 
about  the  government's  fancy  programmes. 
I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
kinds  of  things  the  government  might  do  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life.  I'm  talking  to 
them  about  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

I'm  talking  to  members  about  the  single, 
most  important  function  and  I'm  talking  to 
them  about  the  one  thing  the  government 
can't  blame  the  federal  government  for.  It 
can't  even  blame  Saskatchewan  or  British 
Columbia.  What  they  do,  they  have  to  an- 
swer for,  and  the  fact  that  they  don't  do 
what  I  would  like  to  see  them  do,  is  what 
I  indict  them  for. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  minister  will  have  to 
resign. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the 
Solicitor  General  given  the  wealth  of  this 
province  and  its  triple-A  rating,  the  govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  raise  the  monev 
necessary  to  build  the  houses  that  are  re- 
quired to  lower  tihe  price. 

Hon.    Mr.   Kerr:    Too   many   families. 

Mr.  Deans:  That,  I  say  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  is  the  primary  responsibility  that 
faces  the  government  of  Ontario  in  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Where  does  the  govern- 
ment get  its  money? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  gets  its  money 
from  exactly  the  same  places  as  it  has  always 
gotten  its  money,  it  gets  its  money  out  of 
the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Deans:  Listen,  I  had  a  broker  ap- 
proach me  the  other  day.  The  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's colleague  just  came  back  from  Arabia 
or  some  place,  and  prior  to  that  time  had 
been  in  Germany— he'd  been  raising  money 
all    over    the    world.    Ill    tell    the    minister 
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what  I  was  told,  and  he  can  check  it  out. 
It  may  be  false,  but  this  party  had  no  reason 
to  tell  me  otherwise.  He  talked  of  $500  mil- 
lion available  today  at  8.5  per  cent.  Let's 
add  a  half  a  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration; let's  even  absorb  the  half  a  per 
cent  and  say  it  is,  like  a  road,  a  worthwhile 
endeavour,  and  let's  build  houses  with  that 
money. 

Let's  put  that  money  into  housing.  Let's 
give  people  a  chance  to  get  a  mortgage  at 
a  mortgage  interest  rate  they  can  afford. 
Let's  do  away  with  this  nonsense  of  five-year 
renewable  mortgages,  because  all  that  has 
happened  in  that  regard  is  that  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  further  from  the  pockets  of 
people  working  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  put  it  in  to  the  hands  of  the  money 
lenders. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  govern- 
ment that  thinks  that's  right.  If  the  govern- 
ment thinks  that's  right,  then  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  its  position  in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  government  can't  lend 
the  total  amount  of  money  to  build  housing. 
They  have  to  rely  on  the  private  sector.  The 
member  knows  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  has  relied  on 
the  private  sector  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  government  is  in  the  mess  it  is 
in  today  because  it  has  relied  on  the  private 
sector  almost  totally  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  government  should 
have  provided  the  services,  roads,  planning. 

Mr.  Deans:  Perhaps  the  government  should 
have  provided  the  services,  perhaps  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  taken  into  account  a 
different  method  of  making  sure  the  devel- 
opments could  take  place,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  chose  the  route  that  it 
chose. 

It  allowed  the  private  sector  to  run  hog 
wild.  It  allowed  the  private  sector  to  raise 
the  prices  unnecessarily  and  without  any 
justification.  It  refused  every  single  step  of 
the  way  to  compete  with  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Solicitor  General, 
the  hon.  member  for  Hal  ton  West,  refrain 
from  interrupting  the  hon.  member  for 
Went  worth?  He  has  an  opportunity  to  reply 
to  the  budget  debate  at  some  later  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  didn't  realize  you  were 
over  there,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  stuff. 


Mr.  Deans:  I  should  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  welcome  the  interruptions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  know  you  are  enjoying  it, 
but  that's  not  getting  along  with  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  not  getting  along  with 
the  business  of  the  House?  What  are  you 
talking  about?  It's  not  my  fault  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  the  floor,  and  I 
want  the  members  of  the  House  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  worry  about  it,  I  wel- 
come it.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
minister  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  know  you  are  neighbours. 
If  you  want  to  have  a  friendly  argument 
some  time  over  the  fence,  why  that's  your 
business,  but  not  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  you  something; 
you  are  interrupting  me  more  than  he  is  if 
you  want  to  know  the  truth.  At  least  with 
him  I  could  a  word  in  edgeways. 

An  hon.  member:  So  there! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  want  to  carry  on? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Go  ahead  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  Talking  about  the  business  of 
the  House  reminds  me  of  something  I  meant 
to  say  to  you  earlier,  which  is  related,  I 
suppose,  to  housing.  It  would  have  been  more 
useful  if  instead  of  my  speaking  in  the  bud- 
get debate  the  government  had  brought  in  a 
housing  policy  that  we  could  debate.  It  seems 
a  shame  that  on  Dec.  10  we  should  be  de- 
bating the  budget  simply  because  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  any  legislation  or  any  ministers 
here  to  do  any  work.  Anyway,  so  be  it. 

People  start  telling  me  about  housing 
prices  dropping.  I  was  kind  of  interested  in 
an  article  in  the  Toronto  Star  of  Dec.  7,  be- 
cause it  too  lends  credence  to  what  I  was 
saying  and  to  what  was  reported  in  the  Paul 
Wright  article  of  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  an  adjoined 
house,  with  two  families  living  side  by  side. 
Do  you  know  what  the  price  is,  Mr.  Speaker? 
It  is  $49,300  per  unit.  Where  do  the  work- 
ing people  of  the*  Province  of  Ontario  get 
the  capital  to  buy  a  $50,000  house?  That's 
really  the  question  I  have  been  posing  all  the 
way  along.  People  have  the  gall,  the  nerve, 
to  speak  of  prices  starting  at  only  $52,000. 
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However,  quite  obviously  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  impression  on  members  of  the 
government  since  they  are  not  here;  so  I'll 
move  on. 

Mr.  Worton:  Don't  give  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  I  never  give  up.  If  the 
member  feels  like  interjecting,  be  careful. 
The  Speaker  cuts  out  interjections. 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   don't  believe  we  have  a 

quorum. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  A 
quorum  call,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  believe  we  have  a 
quorum.  I'm  sorry;  I  would  like  to  continue 
to  speak,  but  I  think  it's  against  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 
The  hon.  member  may  continue. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  certainly  delighted  to 
have  a  quorum  present.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
speak  without  a  quorum. 

When  we  talk  about  housing  prices  rising, 
I  tend  to  go  back  and  talk  about— 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The 
Marxist  is  missing.  We  would  like  to  have 
him  here.    He  is  one  of  the  member's  people. 

Mr.  Deans:   I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  said  his  millionaire  Marx- 
ist is  missing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  land  costs  again  tonight.  Does 
the  member  want  to  stay? 

Mr.  Jessiman:    I  can't  hear  the  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  member  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam remember  the  unearned  increment  on 
land?    He  knows  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  can't  hear  the  leader  of 
the  NDP. 

Mr.    Lewis:     The    member    just    made    a 
speech    in    Fort    William    defending    it    and 
attacking  the  big  city  press- 
Mr.  Jessiman:    I  can't  hear  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  louder,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —and  telling  us  how  unfair 
they  are  to  the  Tories. 


Mr.  Deans:  When  I  talk  about  housing 
and  when  I  refer  to  prices  of  1964  and  com- 
pare them  with  prices  of  1974— 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Where  is  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds)  and  also  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)?  They  are 
both  missing. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  The  member  for 
Fort  William  is  missing  far  more. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  They  are  both  missing  right 
now. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  difference  is  that  I  re- 
hearsed this  with  them  in  caucus,  and  there- 
fore they  know  what  it's  about  and  don't 
have  to  be  here.  They  are  in  committee, 
that's  the  difference. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
and  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  are  missing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  just  give  you  some 
examples,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  the  maiden  speech  of 
the  member  for  Fort  William? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  can't  hear  the  member  for 
Wentworth  with  his  curly  hair. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  was  that? 
Mr.  Lewis:   That  was  Jessiman. 
Mr.  Deans:   Jessiman. 
Mr.  Lewis:   J-e-s-s-i-m-a-n. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  spell  it  back- 
wards too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  not  too  well  known  to 
Hansard,  he  is  the  guru  of  grunts  from  the 
back  row  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  was  the  name  of  the 
gal  with  Brando  in  "The  Last  Tango"? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
some  order  here  and  if  the  member  would 
continue  his  speech. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  that  for  an 
acting  Speaker? 

Mr.  Young:  He  looks  like  a  red  to  me 
from  the  red  shirt  he  is  wearing; 
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Mr.  Deans:  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
particularly  that  we  made  some  inquiries  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  about  the  rising 
costs  of  housing.  We  used  some  of  the  fig- 
ures that  were  available  to  us  at  that  time 
just  to  show  what  was  happening.  I  think 
it  probably  serves  my  purpose  fairly  well  if 
I  were  just  to  pick  a  selected  few  of  those 
to  show  what  I  mean  by  pricing  housing  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  average  individual  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  average  worker  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  doesn't  earn  in  ex- 
cess of  $12,000  a  year.  Keep  in  mind  that 
in  fact  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  who  earn  $7,000,  $8,000 
or  $9,000  a  year. 

It  might  be  worth  telling  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  it  if  no 
one  else  in  the  House  is,  that  many  of  the 
people  in  the  civil  service  who  are  currently 
attempting  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
government  are  earning  $8,000  a  year  and 
less  and  that  their  opportunities  to  live  in  the 
province  of  opportunity,  given  that  they  are 
employees  of  that  province,  are  severely  in- 
hibited by  the  income  levels  paid  to  them  by 
the  government.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  since  I 
happen  to  be  intimately  related  to  one  of 
them. 

Let  me  just  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  took  a  look  at  some  homes.  Here's  a 
home  that  in  1965  sold  for  $12,600;  in  Febru- 
ary, 1974,  it  was  evaluated  at  $38,300.  An- 
other home  in  1965  sold  for  $21,800;  in 
February,  1974.  it  was  evaluated  at  $50,500. 
Another  home  in  1963  sold  for  $11,700  and 
the  value  in  1974,  in  February,  was  $36,700. 
A  home  in  1964  that  sold  for  $15,900  has  the 
value,  in  February  of  this  year,  of  $51,400. 

I  want  you  to  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  talk  of  1964  I  am  talking  about  a 
period  when  the  average  income  of  the  aver- 
age employee  in  the  province  was  about 
$5,200  to  $5,800  a  year.  It  may  have  run 
just  slightly  under  $6,000.  We  are  talking 
today  about  a  time  when  the  average  income 
runs  at  something  less  than  $12,000,  and  for 
a  great  many  people  earnings  of  $8,000  and 
$9,000  are  quite  common.  We  are  talking 
about  house  prices  that  have  risen  since  1964 
to  a  point  two  and  three  times  what  their 
value  was  at  the  time  of  evaluation. 

Here  is  a  house  that  sold  in  1964  for 
$25,000;  in  February,  1974  it  was  valued  at 
$60,000.  Another  one  sold  in  1963  for 
$14,500-by  the  way,  by  1967  this  house  had 
risen  to  $18,000;  a  reasonable  .increase  over 


the  course  of  nearly  four  years— by  1974  this 
house  that  had  sold  in  1963  for  $14,500  was 
valued  at  $47,100. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  This  is  the  problem  that 
this  government  has  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with.  Here  we  have  people  with  incomes 
rising  from  $5,200  or  $5,800  to  $12,000,  with 
house  prices  rising  from  $14,000  up  to  close 
to  $50,000.  I  think  that's  where  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  rather  miserably  in  trying 
to  provide  any  kind  of  leadership,  or  any 
kind  of  guarantee,  or  any  kind  of  protection 
for  the  people  who  ultimately  have  to  pay 
the  shot— and  hopefully  ultimately  have  to 
vote  against  the  government. 

Anyway,  it's  not  only  in  housing,  because 
we  can  talk  about  housing  forever.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  that  it's  obvious  to  most  of  us 
that  this  government  has  absolutely  lost  the 
des.ire  to  do  anything  about  it,  that  it  has 
no  intention  of  doing  anything,  that  it  never 
really  did  have  any  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing, and  that  its  policies  over  the  course  of 
time  were  geared  more  to  protecting  the 
private  developer  and  the  private  sector  in 
the  housing  market  than  they  were  toward 
ensuring  that  the  public  was  protected 
against  the  gouging;  and  I  think  that's  one 
of  those  areas  for  which  the  government  has 
to  accept  the  full  responsibility. 

But  we  can  go  on,  because  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  housing  we  face  in  other 
areas  of  the  cost  of  living.  I  think  that  every 
day  when  the  members  go  shopping,  as  I  do, 
I  am  sure  they  realize  that  more  and  more 
Of  our  disposable  dollars  are  taken  up  by  the 
cost  of  food  and  taken  up  by  the  cost  of 
household  supplies. 

In  order  that  we  can  set  the  background 
against  which  I  want  to  make  a  case  about 
rising  costs,  let  me  say  that  it  might  be 
reasonable  for  a  person  to  think  that  in  a 
time  when  the  consumer  dollar  was  under 
such  pressure,  in  a  time  when  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  was  being  eaten  away 
by  extravagant  costs,  at  a  time  when  we  find 
more  and  more  of  the  available  dollars  taken 
up  with  essential  things  and  fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  consumer  dollars  available  for 
purchasing  other  than  in  the  essential  areas, 
we  would  see  reflected  in  the  profit  margins 
of  corporations  a  similar  kind  of  pressure; 
that  as  the  consumers  and  the  employees  of 
the  province  find  fewer  and  fewer  available 
dollars  to  spend  for  purchasing  purposes,  we 
might  reasonably  think  that  we  would  be 
able  to  see  a  similar  pressure  -in  the  profit 
margins   of  the   various   corporations   and   in 
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the  various  sectors  of  the  economy,  but  this 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  example,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail— I  am  sure  the  member  for  Cochrane 
South  (Mr.  Ferrier),  who  is  now  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  reads  it  every  morning;  at 
least  when  he  is  not  in  Timmins— the  Globe 
and  Mail  business  section  puts  out  a  very 
good  cataloguing  of  the  various  groups  that 
make  up  the  economy.  The  indications  are 
that  in  spite  of  the  pressures,  in  spite  of  in- 
creasing costs,  profit  margins  have  continued 
to  rise  at  rates  which  heretofore  would  have 
been  considered  obscene.  If  profit  margins 
had  risen  in  years  gone  by  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  have  been  rising  over  this  year, 
particularly  in  the  essential  areas,  there  would 
have  been  a  hue  and  cry,  and  there  should 
have  been  action  by  the  government. 

Let  me  go  through  them  one  by  one. 
Banks:  Looking  at  the  third  quarter  of  1974 
over  1973,  we  find  banks  with  a  rise  of  8.8 
per  cent.  We  find  chemicals  with  an  increase 
of  118.3  per  cent.  We  find  construction  and 
materials  with  an  increase  of  28.6  per  cent. 
We  find  general  manufacturing  with  an  in- 
crease of  38.8  per  cent.  Industrial  mines,  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent.  Paper  and  forest  in- 
dustries, an  increase  of  91.9  per  cent.  Real 
estate— which  I  have  just  finished  discussing— 
with  an  increase  of  179  per  cent.  Steel  had 
an  increase  of  56.8  per  cent,  and  I  hasten 
to  draw  to  the  members'  attention  that  the 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada  and  Dominion  Foundries 
and  Steel  have  again  recently  announced  in- 
creased prices  for  their  basic  steel  products. 
In  spite  of  profit  margins  which  have  never 
before  been  enjoyed,  and  profit  rate  increases 
that  have  never  before  been  seen  in  the  in- 
dustry, they  still  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  price. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Now  explain  why  share  prices  are  so  low? 

Mr.  Deans:  In  western  oils,  which  are  of 
some  concern  to  everyone,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  87.9  per  cent;  and  that  takes  into 
account,  of  course,  the  recently  negotiated 
settlement  between  the  Premier  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  who  obviously  didn't  have 
much  expertise  in  the  field,  supposedly  on 
behalf  on  the  consumers  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,    and   the   federal    government. 

I  think  that  when  you  recognize  the  in- 
crease in  the  profit  margins  in  those  fields, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you've  got  to  feel  a  sense  of 
both  annoyance  and  frustration.  You've  got 
to  be  asking  yourself,  as  I  ask  myself,  how  is 
it   at   a   time   when   the   pressure   is   on   the 


consuming  dollar,  at  a  time  when  people 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  that  the  profit  margin*  of 
these  major  corporations  art-  allowed  to  rise 
by  leaps  and  bounds  unchecked,  they're  al- 
lowed to  take  out  of  the  economy  whatevet 
the  traffic  will  bear  without  anv  govemm 
scrutiny,  and  there  is  no  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  this  government  or  the  federal  go\- 
ernment  to  ensure  that  the  consumer  is  being 
protected  against  the  kind  of  gouging  which 
the  hon.  members  and  I  both  suspect  and 
feel  sure  has  been  taking  place  in  the  mar- 
ketplace? 

I  want  to  refer  the  House  to  some  other 
statistics   because    I   think   that   they' re- 
Mr.   J.   A.  Taylor:   Explain  why  the  share 
prices  are  so  low. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Explain  what? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  said  explain  win.  if 
the  share  prices  are  so  low,  these  corpora- 
tions are  so  attractive.  It  sounds  contradic- 
tory. Maybe  the  member  can  elucidate  and 
assist  the  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  share  prices  does  the 
member  refer  to? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  whole  category  that 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West's  com- 
rade has  been  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Banks  and  oil  companies? 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):   Elucidate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Share  prices  are  low? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Certainly. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  The  mem- 
ber doesn't  understand  Monte  Carlo,  eh? 
Does  he  know  what  crap  games  are? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Check  the  stock  market 
page. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  talks  about  the 
stock  market.  The  one  thing  I  would  do,  I 
think,  if  I  were  the  government,  is  I  would 
ban  the  publishing  daily  of  the  .stock  market 
reports.  Does  the  member  know  why? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  There  would  be  no 
stock  market  if  the  members  opposite  were 
the  government  because  they  would  own  all 
industry.   That's  a  part  of  their  philosophy. 
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Mr.  Deans:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Right  on; 
right  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  stock  market  basically  reflects  an  un- 
informed public's  gambling  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  for  Went- 
vvorth  doesn't  understand  basic  business. 

Mr.  Deans:  Notwithstanding  what  the 
stock  market  might  be  doing,  I  don't  think 
that  even  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  could  deny  that  profits  have  risen 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  at  a  rate  that  has 
never  been  seen  in  this  country  before. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Explain  why,  interpret 
for  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  member  telling  me 
that's  wrong?  Is  he  telling  me  that  the  profits 
in  this  country  have  not  risen  by  the  amount 
I've  said?  Is  he  telling  me  for  one  minute 
there's  justification  for  the  profit-taking  that 
has  been  allowed  in  this  country  in  the  major 
areas?  Is  he  telling  me  there  was  a  need 
for  price  increase  in  the  steel  industry,  given 
the  rapid  increase  in  profit  that  is  shown  by 
the    statements   of    the    companies    involved? 

Is  he  telling  me  that  it's  right  that  we 
should  be  paying  more  for  oil  in  Canada 
than  we  were  paying  a  year  ago,  given  the 
astronomical  rate  of  return  and  profit  margin 
of  the  oil  companies?  Is  he  telling  me  that 
the  people  who  earn  $5,000,  $6,000,  $7,000 
and  $8,000  a  year  should  be  paying  the 
kinds  of  prices  they're  paying  for  fuel  oil, 
given  the  negotiations  of  the  member's  Pre- 
mier with  the  other  premiers  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  given  the  rate  of  return 
and  the  profit  margins  of  the  oil  companies? 
Is  he  telling  me  tihose  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  is  trying  to. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  he  telling  me  those  things? 
Is  he  telling  me  that  it's  right  that  real 
estate  should  show  such  an  astronomical  in- 
crease in  profit  at  a  time  when— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  won't  let 
me  tell  him.  He  doesn't  know  the  answers 
himself.  Would  he  like  me  to  tell  him?  If 
he  would  let  me  tell  him,  I  will. 

Mr.  Deans:  —when  prices  are  rising  beyond 
the  ability  of  people  to  pay?  Is  that  what 
he's  telling  me? 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  the  member  doesn't 
want  me  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  of  course  we  don't  want 
him  to  tell  us.  He's  a  barefoot  boy  from  Bay 
St.  who  went  down  to  muck  about  on  the 
farm  and  he  pretends  not  to  know.  Come  on 
now.  Who  needs  that?  Who  needs  that? 
Come  on  now. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon,  ( Dovercourt ) :  Get  off  that 
stuff. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  is  a  pomp- 
ous ass  who  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking 
about. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  system  and  so 
share  values  are  down,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  two  Liberal  end  men, 
what  do  they  think  of  them? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  If  the  Speaker  would 
permit  me  to  respond  to  all  of  those  infer- 
ences and  questions  I'd  be  delighted  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  go  on  because  I  hear 
my  colleague  from— where  the  devil  is  he 
from  anyway? 

Mr.   Lewis:    Prince   Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.   Deans:   Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  will  find 
out  one  of  these  days.  We  can't  expect  too 
much  from  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  hear  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  talking 
so  much  and  saying  so  little.  Let  me  ask  him: 
Does  he  think  at  a  time  when  people  are 
finding  their  consumer  dollars  being  eaten 
away  by  the  rising  cost  of  food,  that  it  is 
reasonable  that  Maple  Leaf  Mills  should 
have  a  57.7  per  cent  increase  in  profits,  net 
income  after  taxes- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  ask  me  these 
questions;  because  the  member  doesn't  want 
the  answers. 

Mr.  Deans:  —in  the  nine-month  period 
ending  September,  1974. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  not  interested  in 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  member  telling  me  that 
it  is  reasonable  that  at  a  time  when  people 
don't  have  sufficient  income— 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  he  doesn't  want  me 
to  tell  him.  He  is  only  interested  in  his- 
trionics. 

Mr.  Deans:  —to  buy  the  things  that  they 
have  to  have,  that  it  is  reasonable  that  Gulf 
Oil  should  show  a  91.8  per  cent  increase  for 
the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1974,  over  a 
similar  period  in  1973?  Is  he  telling  me— 

Hon.    Mr.    Kerr:    That    is    gross;    that    is 

gross. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Right!  That  is  gross. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan  had  a   9,000  per  cent  increase   in   the 
price  it  gets- 
Mr.  Lewis:   That's  right.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  he  telling  me  that  it  is 
reasonable  that  in  the  mining  sector  Kerr 
Addison  Mines  should  show  an  increase  of 
76.5  per  cent  in  the  nine-month  period  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1974,  over  1973?  Is  he  telling 
me  that  it  is  reasonable  that  Noranda  should 
show  a  61  per  cent  profit  increase,  net  in- 
come after  taxes,  in  the  period  ending  Sept. 
30,  1974,  over  the  similar  period  in  1973? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  asking  a  lot  of 
questions.  He  doesn't  want  the  answers;  and 
he  doesn't  know  the  answers  himself.  Why 
doesn't  he  go  out  and  buy  some  of  that 
stock? 

Mr.  Deans:   Is  he  sitting  there  telling  me 

that    he    is    defending    the    corporate    sector 

when  it- 
Mr:  J.  A.  Taylor:   I  am  not  trying  to  tell 

the   member   anything.    He   is   a   know-it-all. 

No  one  can  tell  him  anything. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  sir.  Would  you  name  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  and  throw  him  out 
of  the  chamber?  I  presume  you  don't  take 
your  task  lightly? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  in  a  benevolent  mood 
tonight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  to  be  benevolent. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox raises  what  he  considers  to  be 
valid  points.  And  let  me  continue  to  ask  him, 
because  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  is 
telling  me. 

Mr.:  Speaker:  I  would  prefer  that  you 
would  address  the  Chair. 


Mr.   Deans:   Mr.   Speaker,  to  the  member 

for   Prince    Edward-Lennox,   since   he   seems 

to  have  so  much  to  say- 
Mr.    C.    J.    S.    Apps    (Kingston    and    the 

Islands):   It  is  the  first  time  he  has  had  an 

audience  tonight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wouldn't  call  that  an  audi- 
ence—a straight  man,  yes;  an  audience,  no. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  think  that  it  is  reasonable 
that  Abitibi  should  be  enjoying  a  115.4  per 
cent  increase  in  net  income  after  taxes  for 
the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1974, 
over  1973?  Is  he  telling  us  that  it  is  reason- 
able that  Consolidated-Bathurst  should  be 
enjoying  a  216.1  per  cent  increase  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  over 
1973? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Most  of  it  from  the  Algonquin 
Park  area. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  he  perhaps  trying  to  tell  us 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  Alcan  Aluminum 
should  enjoy  a  136  per  cent  increase  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  June  30  over  a 
similar  period  in  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Just  think  of  all  those  little 
old  widows.  They  have  that  stock. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  trying  to  make  a 
horse  chestnut  out  of  a  chestnut  horse? 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- Lennox- 
is  telling  me  that  Texasgulfs  second-quarter 
profit  increase  in  1974  over  1973  of  143.3 
per  cent  is  reasonable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  hits  home  doesn't  it, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Name  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  mean,  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  member  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox is  defending  the  government 
because  he  thinks  that  Ashland  Oil's  nine- 
month  return  of  86  per  cent  in  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1974,  over  a  similar  period 
of  1973,  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  and 
a  reasonable  increase?  Do  vou  think  ma\U- 
he  thinks,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Lewis:   I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  given  the  pressure  on 
the  consumer  dollar,  that  Imperial  Oil — 
paupers  though  they  may  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Unleaded  gas. 
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Mr.  Deans:  —with  an  increase  of  84.2  per 
cent  in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1974, 
over  1973,  is  fair?  Do  you? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox just  lost  his  seat  tonight. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  Shell  Oil?  Maybe 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  is 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Shell  Oil  com- 
pany. That's  probably  what  it  is;  and  he  is 
defending  the  101.4  per  cent  increase  in  net 
income  after  taxes  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1974,  over  1973. 

Mr.  Germa:  He  probably  is  a  shareholder. 

Mr.  Lewis:   He  probably  is  a  shareholder. 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  he  defends  them  in 
court.  Or  maybe  he  thinks  that  the  Becker 
Milk  Co.  is  entitled  to  a  46.9  per  cent  in- 
crease in  net  income  after  taxes  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1974,  over  1973?  Maybe 
he  is  convinced  that  Maple  Leaf  Mills  de- 
serves the  68.9  per  cent  that  it  now  has  as 
an  increase  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
June,  1974,  over  a  similar  period  in  1973. 
Maybe  he  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  hust- 
ings and  defend  the  M.  Loeb  Co.'s  returns 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  April  27,  1974,  over 
1973— a  51.6  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  it's  higher  in  Picton. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  always  interested  in  hav- 
ing learned  interjections  from  the  member 
for  Prince  Edward-Lennox.  If  he's  defending 
those  things  then  let  him  go  into  the  hustings 
and  tell  the  people  of  Ontario  that  that's  the 
kind  of  government  and  those  are  the  kinds 
of  actions  that  he  thinks  are  protecting  the 
consumers  of  the  province  against  unfair 
pricing  tactics.  Maybe  he  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  practices  of  a  number  of  these 
major  food  stores. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  the  member  going  to  go 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening?  The  member 
for  Dovercourt  wants  to  get  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  the  pig. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  nothing  else  to  do 
in  this  present  Legislature.  We  might  as  well 
have  the  New  Democrats  stay  around  and 
speak  to  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  would  like  to  comment  on 
this,  since  he  doesn't  seem  to  think  that 
these    profit    increases    that    I've  been    men- 


tioning—just a  few  selected  at  random— are 
unfair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  comment  on  what  the  member  has  said. 
He  won't  listen  to  any  answers.  He  doesn't 
want  to  know  what  the  truth  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'll  listen  when  that  member 
has  his  chance. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  letter.  This  is  the 
company  that  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  is  defending  in  this  House  and  saying 
that  they're  treating  the  public  fairly.  I  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corporate 
Affairs  in  Ottawa,  the  Hon.  Andre  Ouellet. 
I  wrote  him  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.   Minister: 

Ht  has  become  virtually  impossible  to 
determine  what  constitutes  fair  marketing, 
good  business  practice  or  misleading  ad- 
vertising. I  nevertheless  bring  to  your 
attention  the  matter  which  falls  within  one, 
if  not  all  three,  of  the  above.  I  want  at 
the  outset  to  make  it  clear  that  the  com- 
plaint is  directed  against  Dominion  Stores. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Is  the  member  defending 
them  today? 

Mr.  Deans:   It  goes  on: 

A  check  of  the  stores  in  the  Hamilton 
area  reveals  that  what  I  am  about  to  say 
applies  to  more  than  one. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'm  not  defending  any- 
body. 

Mr.  Deans:   It  continues: 

The  suggested  list  price  of  a  35  oz  box 
of  Sunlight  dishwash  detergent— 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  just  one  single  item, 
but  it  shows  the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on 
within  the  major  food  chains  and  it  shows 
just  how  much  they're  prepared  to  do  to  try 
and  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'm  not  trying  to  defend 
anybody.  I  am  only  asking  the  member  to 
explain  what  has  happened  to  the  share 
prices. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  continue: 

The  suggested  list  price  of  a  35  oz  box 
of  Sunlight  dishwash  detergent  (which  I 
might  add,  is  lemon  fresh)  is  83  cents. 
The  50  oz  package  of  the  same  detergent, 
lemon  and  all,  carries  on  the  face  of  it, 
in  letters  at  least  one  inch  high,  "42  per 
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cent  more  free— 50  oz  for  the  price  of  35 
oz."  I  enclose  the  cash  register  tape  show- 
ing the  prices  charged  for  both  boxes  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time.  You  will  note 
that  the  price  on  the  35  oz  box  is  81  cents 
and  the  price  on  the  50  oz  box  is  $1.07. 
This  hardly  reflects  "42  per  cent  more 
free." 

When  this  lettering  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  store  manager  he  pointed 
out  the  new  price  of  the  35  oz  box  would 
be  $1.07.  This  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, and  even  if  it  were  the  case  an 
investigation  of  a  price  increase  from  81 
cents  to  $1.07  is  warranted. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  of  this 
country  is  being  cheated  and  abused  by 
the  major  food  retailers,  and  I  ask  that 
action  be  taken  by  you,  as  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs,  backed  up 
by  a  firm  policy  position  on  the  part  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  will  guar- 
antee protection  for  the  consumers  of  this 
province  and,  hopefully,  for  the  entire 
country. 

What  I  was  complaining  about  was  that  in 
spite  of  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
commodity;  and  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the 
company  and  its  manufacturer  that  you  were 
able  to  obtain  a  percentage  more  at  no  addi- 
tional cost,  the  store— or  the  chain  of  stores 
—decided  that  it  would  sell  the  product  at 
the  price  plus  the  incremental  increase  that 
takes  into  account  the  additional  product 
available. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that's 
part  or  the  reason  why,  when  we  talk  about 
the  profit  margins,  they  are  so  high.  Without 
exception— not  without  exception  but  invari- 
ably—you'll  find  as  you  go  around  the  stores 
that  the  prices  of  products  are  changed  with- 
out any  consideration  for  additional  costs, 
without  any  consideration  for  whether  the 
stock  had  been  there  for  a  period  of  time 
and  without  any  consideration  for  what  the 
product  was  worth  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Just  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  is  what  the 
major  supermarket  will  charge  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  commodities  or  the  foodstuffs 
they  are  selling  to  the  public. 

I  think  that  if  the  federal  government  in 
Ottawa  are  not  prepared  to  act— and  I  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion,  since  I  wrote 
the  letter  on  Aug.  21,  and  have  had  no  com- 
munication since  Aug.  29,  that  they  are  not 
actively  pursuing  the  matter— then  it  is  time 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  took  up  the 
cudgel  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  Ontario 
and  brought  in  a  code  that  will  protect  the 


Ontario  consumers  against  unconscionable 
price  increases,  and  unjustified  price  increases. 
That's  really  all  that  we  say. 

Nobody  expects  a  corporation  can  operate 
without  a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  and  no 
one  expects  that  they  will  be  selling  prod- 
ucts at  less  than  they  paid  for  them.  No  one 
expects  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  today 
at  prices  of  10  and  15  years  ago.  But  people 
do  expect,  as  price  increases  take  place,  they 
will  somehow  or  other  be  justified,  they  will 
somehow  or  other  bear  up  under  close  scru- 
tiny and  will  reflect  additional  costs,  either 
of  producing  or  purchasing  or  marketing  the 
product  that  is  on  the  shelf. 

I  don't  understand  the  reluctance  of  this 
government  to  move  towards  protecting  the 
consumer,  through  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  or  the  reluctance  of 
this  government  to  take  some  steps  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  of  Ontario,  given  that 
in  two  reports  tabled  in  this  House  on  the 
profitability  of  the  food  industry  in  Ontario 
it  was  reported  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
that  the  rate  of  return  in  the  food  industry 
was  at  a  level  which  did  not  justify  further 
increases. 

Given  that  statement  and  given  that  that 
was  supposedly  an  impartial  study  done  for 
the  ministry  and  tabled  before  the  members, 
there  is  surely  then  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  take  action  to  ensure  that  th'> 
recommendations  contained  in  the  study  that 
they  commissioned  are  brought  about,  art 
put  into  action  and  are  enforced  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  of  the  province. 

You  can  read  with  or  without  interest  any 
number  of  articles  written  about  the  rising 
food  costs,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  quote  to 
you  from  one  that  appeared  in  Maclean's  in 
April,  1974,  and  which  I  think  is  worth  talk- 
ing about  for  just  a  few  moments.  It  begins 
with  a  little  poem,  it's  not  a  very  good  poem, 
but  it  probably  bears  repeating  simply  be- 
cause it  is  accurate.  It  says: 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard, 

To  fetch  her  dog  some  bread; 
The  bread  was  so  dear 

She  fought  back  a  tear 
And  ate  it  herself  instead. 

I  think  that  that  does,  in  fact,  reflect  some 
kind  of  the  sense  of  frustration  that  people 
feel. 

Let  me  quote  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  article  in  Maclean's  entitled,  "Guide  to 
the  Food  Price  Crisis,"  written  by  Walter 
Stewart. 
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In  all  the  welter  of  statistics,  warnings, 
predictions,  graphs  and  tables  released  in 
the  recent  months  on  the  vexed  question 
of  rising  food  costs,  one  fact  rings  out  like 
a  tolling  knell  of  doom. 

Canada  produced  about  one  billion 
pounds  less  milk  last  year  than  we  did  in 
1969.  Milk,  the  perfect  food,  is  becoming 
a  rarer  and  rarer  commodity.  There  are 
more  of  us  and  less  of  it.  While  experts 
foregather,  politicians  thunder  and  pressure 
groups  push  and  shove  for  a  position  at 
the  national  trough,  Canada's  dairy  herd 
winds  slowly  o'er  the  lee. 

Between  1961  and  1971  we  gained  3.3 
million  people  and  lost  480,000  dairy 
cattle.  There  are  perfectly  plausible  ex- 
planations for  this,  and  they  have  to  do 
with  increased  feed  grain  prices,  higher 
labour  costs,  foreign  competition  and  the 
general  "ah-to-hell-with-it"  attitude  that 
has  finally  spread  from  city  to  farm. 

But  whatever  the  explanations,  they  are 
not  good  enough.  A  nation  that  so  orders 
its  priorities  that  it  faces  a  glut  of  TV  din- 
ners and  a  shortage  of  milk  is  a  nation 
whose  approach  can  only  be  described  as 
organized  insanity. 

The  articles  on  the  following  pages 
attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos 
by  examining  the  way  in  which  food  is 
raised,  marketed  and  used  in  this  country. 
First,  we  break  down  the  price  structure 
of  a  dinner  to  find  out  how  the  proceeds 
are  shared  between  farmer,  processor  and 
retailer.  Next  we  meet  Eugene  Whelan, 
Canada's  Minister  of  Agriculture,  an  em- 
battled exponent  of  reform.  Then  we  look 
at  the  way  one  supermarket  giant  operates 
to  see  what  retail  competition  really  means 
to  consumers.  Finally,  we  examine  the 
way  that  Canadians,  one  of  the  world's 
most  fortunate  people  in  abundance  of 
nourishing  foods  available,  actually  make 
use  of  their  abundance. 

There  are  a  number  of  surprises  in  store 
for  anyone  who  looks  closely  into  the  food 
industry.  For  example,  Walter  Stewart's 
article  on  Canada  Safeway  Ltd.  suggests 
that  supermarket  giants  are  running  up  our 
grocery  bill,  not  because  of  any  excess 
profit  they  make,  but  because  of  market 
methods  they  use  to  lure  us  into  the 
stores. 

This  feature  should  be  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  few  rough  statistics. 
Food  prices  in  Canada  rose  by  17  per  cent 
in  1973  and  will  probably  rise  by  another 
9.9  per  cent  this  year.  [He  was  overly  op- 


.timistic;  they  rose  by  more.]  Food  prices 
have  caught  up  to  general  wage  gains;  and 
the  proportion  of  disposable  income  Cana- 
dians spend  on  food,  after  declining  for  a 
number  of  years  to  about  18  per  cent,  will 
rise  in  the  next  two  years  to  20  or  21  per 
cent.  Although  Canadians  are  better  off 
than  most  nations,  these  sharp  increases 
threaten  us  all,  and  particularlv  those  on 
low  and  fixed  incomes. 

There  have,  however,  been  some  bene- 
ficiaries. Farm  incomes  have  risen  from  dis- 
astrously low  levels  to  more  reasonable 
ones.  Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products, 
which  dropped  despite  increasing  costs  to 
the  farmer  during  the  1970  and  1971 
period  rose  a  whopping  23.4  per  cent  in 
the  period  January  to  July,  1973— enough 
to  cover  the  rising  costs  (11.6  per  cent) 
and  more. 

Farmers  have  improved  a  poor  position. 
Processors  and  retailers  who  were  already 
doing  very  well  (food  manufacturers,  for 
example,  made  10.8  per  cent  on  every 
dollar  invested  in  1970,  and  retailers  made 
11  per  cent)  are  for  the  most  part  making 
handsome  profits.  Average  corporate  profits 
rose  34  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1973 
while  the  food  processing  companies  were 
up  56  per  cent  in  the  same  period  over 
1972. 

What  all  this  suggests  is  that  there  are 
groups  in  the  economy  that  stand  to  gain 
from  jumps  in  food  costs  and  that  whatever 
public  hand-wringing  takes  place  before 
Beryl  Plumptre's  Food  Prices  Review 
Board,  the  pressure  from  these  groups  has 
not  eased.  What  is  needed  is  some  cohesive 
policy  to  restore  equilibrium  to  Canada's 
($10-billion  food  industry  and  make  it  more 
responsive  to  public  needs  and  budgets. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about-and  I  am  going  to 
quote  it— a  number  of  foodstuffs  which,  I 
suppose,  could  be  considered  to  make  up  a 
dinner. 

Anatomy  of  a  Dinner 

In  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  food  prices 
most  of  us  are  convinced  that  someone  out 
there  is  making  extraordinary  profits  at  the 
[consumers'  expense.  Some  blame  the  farm- 
ers, others  the  supermarkets,  and  still  others 
the  middlemen— the  wholesalers  and  the 
processors.  Maclean's  has  tried  to  settle  the 
question  by  examining  the  cost  and  profit 
behind  the  kind  of  meal  you  might  be 
putting  on  your  family's  table  these  days. 

In  the  complex  food  industry  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  reliable  cost  and  profit 
figures.  Individual  variables  can  be  so  im- 
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portant.  An  efficient  farmer  might  be  able 
to  turn  a  profit  when  a  not  so  efficient 
farmer  can  t.  Some  commodities  are  sold 
in  two  ways— by  spot  purchase  or  by  con- 
tract—making it  difficult  to  determine  aver- 
age prices  from  one  week  to  the  next. 
Growing  seasons  vary  across  the  country 
as  to  freight  charges  and  distribution  costs. 
Retailers'  prices  are  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  supply  and  demand  and  to  changing 
market  strategies.  Profits  can  turn  into 
losses  quickly,  quicker  than  the  bat  of  an 
eye.  Despite  these  difficulties,  with  the  help 
of  some  advisers  in  the  food  industry, 
Maclean's  have  prepared  from  the  most 
reliable  information  possible  the  costs  and 
profits  involved  in  a  typical  meal,  served 
to  a  family  of  four. 

The  family  ate— and  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker-*peas,  milk, 
ice  cream,  butter,  potatoes,  tomato  juice  and 
chicken.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  all  of 
these  things;  I  have  seen  you  eat  them 
ni\  self. 

The  family  ate  1  lb  of  peas  which  cost 
43  cents  in  the  supermarket.  It  cost  the  farmer 
four  cents  to  produce  them  and  he  made  a 
profit  of  two  cents  when  he  sold  them  to  the 
processor  for  six  cents.  The  processor's  costs 
were  six  cents  for  the  peas  and  15  cents  to 
handle  them;  he  made  a  profit  of  seven  cents 
when  he  sold  them  to  the  retailer  for  28 
cents.  It  cost  the  retailer  five  cents  to  mer- 
chandise the  peas,  bringing  his  total  cost  to 
33  cents.  He  made  a  profit  of  10  cents.  The 
profit:  The  farmer,  two  cents,  the  processor, 
seven  cents,  and  the  retailer,  10  cents. 

Milk:  It  cost  the  farmer  19.5  cents  to  pro- 
duce 1  qt  of  milk;  he  made  a  profit  of  three 
cents  when  he  sold  it  to  the  processor  for 
22.5  cents.  The  processor's  costs  were  22.5 
cents  for  the  raw  milk,  plus  five  cents  for 
making  it  drinkable;  he  made  a  profit  of  two 
cents  when  he  passed  it  on  to  the  super- 
market for  29.5  cents.  The  retailer's  costs 
were  29.5  cents  for  the  milk,  plus  five  cents 
to  handle  it,  for  a  total  of  34.5  cents.  He  lost 
3.5  cents  when  he  sold  it  to  the  family 
for  31  cents.  Profit:  Farmer,  three  cents; 
processor,  two  cents;  retailer,  loss  3.5  cents. 

Ice  cream:  The  dessert  was  one  pint  of 
chocolate  ice  cream  made  from  6  oz  of  in- 
dustrial milk.  The  farmer's  costs  for  pro- 
ducing the  milk  were  1.6  cents,  and  he  made 
a  profit  of  0.2  cents  when  he  sold  it  to  the 
processor  for  1.8  cents.  It  cost  the  processor 
25.2  cents  to  turn  the  milk,  with  several 
other  ingredients,  into  ice  cream  and  he 
made  a  profit  of  three  cents  when  he  sold  it 
to    the    supermarket    for    30    cents.    The    re- 


tailer's costs  were  30  cents  for  the  ice  cream 
and  6.7  cents  to  sell  it;  he  sold  it  for  49 
cents,  making  a  profit  of  12.3  cents.  The 
profit:  Farmer,  0.2  cents;  processor,  three 
cents;  retailer  12.3  cents. 

Butter:  It  cost  the  farmer  7.4  cents  to 
produce  the  milk  for  2  oz  of  butter,  and  he 
made  a  profit  of  0.6  cents  when  he  sold  it  to 
the  dairy  for  eight  cents.  It  cost  the  dairy 
eight  cents  for  the  farmer's  product,  0.5 
cents  to  turn  the  milk  into  butter;  the  dairy 
made  0.6  cents  profit  on  the  butter,  which 
it  sold  to  the  supermarket  for  9.1  cents.  The 
retailer's  costs  were  9.1  cents  for  the  butter, 
1.6  cents  to  sell  it,  for  a  total  of  10.7  cents. 
The  retailer  lost  0.7  of  a  cent  when  he  sold 
the  butter  to  the  family  for  10  cents.  The 
profit:  Farmer,  0.6  cents;  processor,  0.6  cents; 
and  the  retailer  again  lost  0.7  cents. 

Potatoes:  Two  pounds  of  potatoes  v 
used  per  meal  at  a  total  cast  to  the  family 
of  16.6  cents.  It  cost  the  fanner  four  cents 
to  grow  them;  he  made  a  profit  of  two  cents 
when  he  sold  them  to  the  processor  for  six 
cents.  The  processor  paid  his  six  cents,  it  cost 
him  three  cents  to  package  the  potatoes  and 
he  made  a  profit  of  two  cents  when  he  sold 
them  to  the  retailer  for  11  cents.  The  retailer 
paid  11  cents,  it  cost  him  3.4  cents  to  sell 
the  potatoes,  bringing  his  total  cost  to  14.4 
cents.  He  made  a  profit  of  2.2  cents  when 
he  sold  them  for  16.6  cents.  Profit:  Farmer, 
two  cents;  processor,  two  cents;  retailer,  2.2 
cents. 

Tomato  juice- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Does  the 
member  know  the  figures? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  only  two  more. 

Totomato  juice:  The  farmer's  cost  for  rais- 
ing tomatoes  for  4  oz  of  juice  each  was 
cents;  he  made  a  profit  of  1.6  cents  when  he 
sold  them  to  the  processor  at  6.4  cents.  Tlx 
processor's  cost  in  addition  to  the  6.4  cents 
was  1.6  cents,  and  he  took  a  profit  of  two 
cents,  putting  the  total  up  to  10  cents.  The 
retailer  paid  that  10  cents,  added  8.9  cents 
for  merchandising  costs  and  he  took  a  profit 
of  0.8  cents  for  a  grand  total  of  19.7  cents. 
Profit:  Farmer,  1.6  cents;  processor,  tun 
cents;  retailer,  0.8  cents. 

And  finally,  chicken.  I  have  to  try  to 
make  it  out;  it's  a  little  blurry. 

The  cost  for  the  chicken  was  $2.07.  The 
farmer's  cost  for  raising  the  chicken  was  87 
cents  and  he  made  a  profit  of  15  cents  when 
he  sold   it  to  the  processor  for   $1.02.   The 
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processor  paid  the  $1.02,  it  cost  him  60  cents 
for  cleaning  and  packaging  and  he  made  a 
profit  of  nine  cents  when  he  sold  it  to  the 
retailer  for  $1.71.  The  retailer's  cost  was 
$1.71  for  the  chicken,  it  cost  him  30  cents 
to  merchandise  it  and  he  sold  it  at  a  profit 
of  six  cents,  bringing  the  price  at  the  end 
to  $2.07  for  the  famiJy.  Profit:  Farmer  15 
cents,  processor  nine,  retailer  six  cents. 

The  total  cost  of  the  meal  was  $3.76.  It 
cost  the  farmers  a  total  of  $1.28  to  produce 
the  commodities  and  their  share  of  the  final 
profit  was  24  cents.  The  processors'  costs  were 
$2.63  and  they  made  a  total  profit  of  26 
cents.  The  costs  were  highest  at  the  retail 
level,  $3.49,  and  the  profit  was  27  cents, 
so  it  goes  to  show  what  kind  of  profit  there 
is  in  the  average  meal. 

Don't  draw  any  conclusions,  because  at 
that  point  we  stop,  and  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  happens.  People  tend  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  that  and  say  that's  not  a  very 
large  profit  margin.  But  let's  take  a  look  then 
at  what  it  costs  to  buy  commodities  here  in 
Toronto  over  against  what  it  costs  to  buy 
basieallv  the  same  commodities  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Cooking  oil,  12  oz:  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
it  cost  69  cents  and  in  Toronto  it  cost  93 
cents.  Why?  Floor  cleaner,  16  oz:  in  Niagara 
Falls  79  cents,  in  Toronto  95  cents.  Why? 
Eggs,  per  dozen:  in  Niagara  Falls  75  cents, 
in  Toronto  74.  Sugar-this  is  long  before  the 
price  increase  in  sugar,  by  the  way-but  the 
price  quoted  at  this  time,  sugar,  5  lb:  $1.79 
-•ah,  for  the  good  old  days-in  Niagara  Falls, 
$2.49  in  Toronto. 

Butter,  77  cents  in  Niagara  Falls  and  94 
cents  in  Toronto.  Skim  milk,  35  cents  in 
Niagara  Falls,  39  cents  in  Toronto.  Bacon,  1 
lb:  $1.29  in  Niagara  Falls,  $1.59  in  Toronto. 
Tea,  16  bags:  29  cents  in  Niagara  Falls,  33 
cents  in  Toronto.  Instant  coffee,  6  oz:  $1.39 
in  Niagara  Falls,  $1.67  in  Toronto.  T-bone 
steak  at  87  cents  per  lb-there's  not  too  much 
of  that  around  these  days— $1.99  in  Niagara 
Falls,  $2.08  in  Toronto.  Bread,  16  oz:  44 
cents  in  New  York  State,  51  cents  in  Toronto, 
and  on  and  on. 

It  goes  down  through  a  variety  of  different 
products,  the  total  price  being  $18.48  for  the 
total  market  basket  in  New  York  State,  in 
Niagara  Falls,  and  $22.88  for  the  same 
produce  purchased  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

We  have  got  to  ask  ourselves  why  these 
things  occur.  It  can't  be  because  of  higher 
prices  for  help,  because  the  price  for  labour 
in  Niagara  Falls,  NY,  is  not  unlike  the  price 
of  labour  in  Toronto.  It  can't  be  because  the 


commodities  cost  that  much  more  here,  be- 
cause the  basic  price  paid  in  the  US  for  food- 
stuffs at  the  wholesale  and  at  the  farm  gate 
level  is  not  unlike  that  paid  in  Canada  for  a 
similar  product.  It  can't  be  because  of  volume 
buying  and  selling,  because  there  couldn't  be 
a  larger  volume  purchase  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  given 
the  size  of  the  market.  It's  much  larger  even 
than  the  market  of  Niagara  Falls,  NY. 

So,  what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for 
the  housewife  in  Toronto  to  be  paying  $4.40 
more  than  her  counterpart  in  New  York 
State,  in  Niagara  Falls,  NY?  I  think  these  are 
the  kinds  of  questions  that  people  have.  When 
we  start  to  talk  about  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  when  we  start  to 
look  into  why  it  is  that  the  consumer  in 
Ontario  is  feeling  the  pinch,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  somewhere  somebody  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  unwillingness  of  govern- 
ments to  insist  on  a  reasonable  level  of  price 
for  essential  foodstuffs. 

I  don't  think  Beryl  Plumptre,  notwith- 
standing whatever  desire  she  might  have,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  facing  the  majority  of 
Ontarians.  I  think  it  requires  some  affirm- 
ative action  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Clement). 

It's  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. One  would  expect  that  the  minister 
would  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. I've  always  found  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  minister  could  serve  two 
masters,  but  that  is  exactly  what's  expected 
of  that  particular  minister  in  that  particular 
portfolio.  He's  supposedly  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  province  to  protect  the  consumer 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  Jhe  other  hand 
he  acts  as  the  handmaiden  of  the  corporate 
sector  and  looks  after  its  interests.  That's 
really  not  very  practical. 

What's  required  in  this  province,  if  the 
province  is  seriously  going  to  challenge  the 
retailing  practices  of  the  major  food  processors 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  major  sellers  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  a  minister  whose 
only  responsibility  is  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers in  this  province.  There  has  to  be  a 
separation  of  power  that  may  require  a  min- 
ister to  look  after  the  affairs  of  corporations. 
But  certainly  the  consumers,  given  the  nature 
of  the  way  in  which  they've  been  used  over 
the  last  number  of  years,  require  someone  to 
whom  they  can  turn  when  they're  seeking 
some  assistance  against  unfair  business  prac- 
tices  or   unfair   price    increases   or,   for   that 
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matter,  when  they're  seeking  some  guidance 
about  the  fairness  of  the  way  in  which  the 
marketplace  operates. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers  of 
the  government  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
business.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism looks  after  the  affairs  of  business.  The 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  looks  after  the  affairs 
of  business.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Meen)  looks  after  the  affairs  of  business.  Any 
number  of  other  ministers  are  oriented  more 
toward  business  matters  than  they  are  toward 
protecting  consumers. 

It  would  make  some  sense  if  we  were  to 
separate  the  responsibilities  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  and 
if  we  were  to  charge  that  minister  and  that 
ministry  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  en- 
suring that  price  increases  and  business  prac- 
tices fall  within  whatever  guidelines  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  wants  to  establish  as  being 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  its  consumers. 

It  makes  sense,  for  example,  that  the  min- 
ister should  be  in  a  position  to  challenge  the 
recently  announced  increases  in  fire  insur- 
ance premiums.  But  he  can't,  because  he's 
part  of  the  whole  structure  that  sets  the  rates. 
His  own  ministry  is  oriented  toward  protect- 
ing those  who  are  charging  rather  than  those 
who  are  being  charged.  He  has  to  maintain  a 
uood  and  viable  day-to-day  relationship  with 
the  corporate  world  because  it  is  more  in  his 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  government 
to  have  that  than  it  is  to  protect  he  consumer 
against  unfair  costs. 

It's  so  easy  for  the  minister  to  say,  "Well, 
it  doesn't  fall  within  our  responsibility.  If 
you  want  consumer  protection  it's  more  easily 
done  in  Ottawa."  It's  so  easy  for  the  minis- 
ters to  say,  "We  can't  really  move  in  because 
one  jurisdiction  can't  handle  it  by  itself."  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since  Ottawa 
seems  reluctant  and  unwilling  to  proceed 
with  any  meaningful  action,  this  jurisdiction 
has  to  be  protected  by  the  government  that 
it  elects.  That  requires  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  set  up  some  kind  of  consumer  pro- 
tection mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  kind  of 
profits  and  pricing  practices  I  mentioned 
earlier  are  not  allowed  to  continue. 

According  to  our  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  profit  increases 
are  explained  by  increases  in  sales  on  the 
one  hand  and  reductions  in  cost  on  the  other. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  given  percentage  increase 
in  sales  causes  an  identical  percentage  in- 
crease in  profits.  For  example,  when  sales  go 
up  by  50  per  cent,  that  explains  the  50  per 
cent  increase  in  profits.  If  sales  increase  by 


75  per  cent,  that  leaves  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  profit  increase  to  be  explained.  That 
seems   to  be  the  minister's   attitude. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  cost  reductions— 
that's  productivity  increases  over  profit  in- 
creases—it is  assumed  that  in  the  absence  of 
improvements  in  productivity  costs  would 
increase  at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  sales. 
If  costs  increased  at  a  lower  rate  than  sales, 
the  difference  between  what  costs  would  have 
been  had  they  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
sales  and  the  actual  cost  is  the  dollar  con- 
tribution of  cost  improvement  to  profit  in- 
creases. 

For  example,  comparing  balance  sheets  in 
any  two  years,  the  contribution  of  sales  to 
profit  increase  is  percentage  of  increase  in 
sales,  times  original  profit.  The  contribution 
of  cost  to  profit  increase  is  the  percentage 
increase  in  sales,  minus  percentage  increase 
in  cost,  times  original  cost.  If  one  were  to 
pursue  this  all  the  way  through  the  notes 
that  I  have,  one  would  find  that  we  come  to 
a  statement  which  says  that  because  costs  and 
profits  are  balance-sheet  figures,  their  sum  is 
equal  to  sales. 

What  happens  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
is  that  rather  than  the  ministry  investigating 
the  costs;  rather  than  the  ministry  accepting 
the  responsibilities  which  are  mandated  to 
it;  rather  than  the  ministry  even  accepting 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  group 
which  it  itself  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  costs  were  rising  more 
rapidly,  or  whether  profits  were  rising  un- 
necessarily, the  ministry  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  hoodwink  the  public  with 
statistics  and  figures,  and  not  to  involve  itself 
—and  this  is  the  worst  part— not  to  involve 
itself  in  any  way  in  ensuring  that  there  is  not 
any  unwarranted  profit-taking  in  the  province. 

As  I  said  earlier,  given  the  statement  of 
the  minister's  own  inquiry  into  the  food  indus- 
try, one  could  have  reasonably  concluded 
that  there  would  be  a  statement  from  this 
government  at  this  time  to  say  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  the  profit  margins  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  the  food  industry 
were  sufficient;  that  it  was  unjustified  to 
expect  any  more;  and  that  they  would  require 
of  the  various  companies  involved  that  they 
submit  to  the  government  their  reasons  for 
increasing  prices  to  the  consumer.  Then, 
given  in  the  overall  they  would  do  that,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  levelling-out 
of  the  costs,  other  than  in  those  areas— and 
they  would  be  justified— where  the  costs  urn 
contributed  to  by  such  things  as  the  recent 
sugar  problem. 
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I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  government  in  its  budget  dealt  with  any 
number  of  problems,  but  it  didn't  address 
itself  to  the  major  problem.  It  made  a  passing 
reference,  and  it  can  only  be  considered  to 
be  that,  about  the  housing  crisis.  It  took  tiny, 
hesitant  steps.  It  made  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  crisis  which  is  developing  in  the  produc- 
tion and  allocation  and  distribution  of  food. 
It  tended  to  slough  off  its  responsibility  to 
the  federal  government. 

It  said— and  there  is  no  question  from  me 
about  the  validity  of  the  statement— that  it 
would  be  infinitely  easier  to  manage  those 
things  at  a  federal  level.  But  given  the 
unwillingness  of  the  federal  government  to 
act,  this  government  had  a  responsibility  to 
act  and  it  continues  to  use  the  old  ploy  of 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  in  another  jurisdiction. 

Now  that  has  got  to  come  to  an  end  some 
day.  Some  day  the  government  will  be  held 
accountable  for  its  actions.  Some  day  it  will 
be  required  to  justify  its  existence.  Some  day 
someone  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  ask  the  Ontario  government:  "What  have 
you  done  for  four  years?  What  have  you 
done  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  Ontario 
to  ensure  that  the  basic  commodities  are 
available  to  all  people  at  a  price  that  they 
can    afford?" 

I  wondered  a  bit  about  what  the  govern- 
ment has  done  in  the  last  four  years.  I've 
given  some  thought  to  it.  I've  tried  to  come 
up  with  some  answers  on  what  I  thought 
the  government  had  done,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  having  more  than  a  little  difficulty 
in  finding  anything  of  any  substance. 

I  thought  back  over  the  four  years.  I  can 
remember  well,  raising  a  variety  of  the  same 
kinds  of  things  that  I  raised  here  in  the  last 
couple  of  days.  During  that  period  I  can 
remember  talking  about  housing  costs,  talking 
about  apartment  rents,  talking  about  food 
costs,  discussing  profit  margins,  and  pointing 
out  the  extravagances  which  seem  to  exist  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  wondered  a  bit  about  the  last  four 
years,  because  to  some  extent  what  has  to  be 
clone  has  to  be  done  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  just  one  budget.  Each  budget 
should  simply  be  building  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  budget.  What  the  govern- 
ment does  this  year  should  be  in  addition 
to  the  things  that  it  did  last  year  which 
should  be  adding  on,  in  a  positive  way,  to 
the  things  that  occurred  in  the  previous  years, 
so  that  we  are  developing  a  better  place- 
so  that  we  are  developing  in  Ontario  the 
kind  of  economic  environment  and  physical 


environment  that  gives  people  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  looked  at  the  Bill  Davis  years  from  1971 
because  I  thought  that  that  was  probably 
the  era  that  was  fairest  to  look  at  in  deter- 
mining what  this  budget  did-whether  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  reasonable  budget;  whether  the 
budget  made  sense;  whether  it  was  another 
step  along  the  way  toward  economic  stability, 
toward  ensuring  a  reasonable  lifestyle,  toward 
a  guarantee  for  young  people  coming  into  the 
work  force  and  toward  a  guarantee  for  the 
elderly  of  security.  I  thought  back  about  it. 

Let  me  tell  the  members  the  things  that 
stand  out  in  my  mind  in  the  Bill  Davis  years 
and  I  know  they'll  be  interested.  I  went  back 
to  1971  and  I  thought  of  the  energy  tax.  I 
thought  about  the  government's  aborted  ef- 
fort to  impose  a  tax  on  energy,  on  hydro,  on 
fuel  costs.  I  thought  about  the  statements  of 
the  Treasurer  as  he  told  people  to  simply 
wear  a  sweater  if  they  feel  cold,  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  government's  finally  withdraw- 
ing that  tax  because  it  recognized  that  it  was 
unpalatable.  That,  by  the  way,  was  the  cor- 
nerstone of  that  year's  budget. 

I  thought  some  more  and  there  came  to 
mind  a  number  of  points— I  won't  go  into 
them  all.  I  thought  of  the  Fidinam  affair  and 
I  wondered  what  kind  of  impact  that  had  on 
the  government's  thinking.  I  thought  of  cabi- 
net ministers  who  were  exposed  as  having 
been  in  land  deals  over  a  period  of  time  and 
of  how  they  went  and  then  returned,  at  least 
in  one  instance. 

I  thought  of  regional  government  and  of 
how  it  was  imposed,  how  there  have  been 
no  checks  and  no  balances  and  no  interest 
shown  by  the  government  in  the  costs  of  re- 
gional government  over  the  province  and 
how  the  people  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
it— at  least  suffering  economically,  because 
the  costs  are  rising  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
benefit  being  shown  for  it. 

I  thought  of  the  WCB  inquiry  arid  how 
we  had  to  inquire  into  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  trying  to  find  out  what  in 
heaven's  name  was  wrong  with  it,  how  it 
finally  evolved  and  changes  took  place  and 
how  it's  not  a  damn  bit  better  today  than  it 
was  when  we  started. 

I  thought  of  the  Hydro  inquiry— and  I  sat 
on  both.  I  thought  of  the  Hydro  inquiry  and 
that  very  nice  glass  building  that  sits  diagon- 
ally across  the  corner  from  this  building,  and 
I  thought  of  all  of  the  time  and  effort  that 
was  required  by  members  of  the  Legislature 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  in  investigating 
that  particular  operation.  That  came  to  mind. 
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I  thought  about  the  aged.  I  thought  of  all 
the  old  people  who  gathered  on  the  steps  of 
the  Legislature  since  1971,  who  stood  in  the 
cold  and  begged  for  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living,  and  who  said  to  the  Premier:  "Surely, 
for  heaven's  sake,  we  contributed  significantly 
to  the  growth  of  the  province,  surely  we're 
entided  to  some  land  of  economic  stability, 
surely  we're  entided  to  a  life  of  some  reason." 

I  thought  about  the  teachers  of  the  prov- 
ince. Who  would  ever  have  believed  that  the 
teachers  of  the  province  would  gather  in 
front  of  the  Legislature  to  protest  an  action 
of  the  Davis  government? 

I  thought  of  hospital  workers  and  how  they 
were  forced  right  to  the  wall— to  the  point  of 
almost  being  on  strike,  in  some  instances  even 
being  on  strike  illegally— in  order  to  raise 
their  income  levels  to  a  point  that  wouldn't 
even  qualify  them  for  the  HOME  programme; 
to  a  point  which,  even  with  the  new  wage 
rates,  was  well  below  the  average  income  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  thought  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  prov- 
ince and  how  they  are  being  forced  to  the 
wall  by  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet  and  his  colleagues  in  their  negotia- 
tions, and  how  the  negotiations  have  been 
conducted  in  such  bad  faith. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  housing  scandals, 
the  land  deals  and  the  things  that  we  have 
spoken  about;  about  the  government's  capa- 
city to  pay  twice  what  land  is  worth  and  to 
be  implicated  directly  in  forcing  up  housing 
costs  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  looked  at  the  destruction  by  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch)  of  the  confidence  of  all  of  the  people 
involved  in  day  care  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario by  some  ill-timed,  ill-thought-out  state- 
ments. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  just  can't  be  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

I  looked  at  the  statements  that  came  out 
in  recent  weeks  about  the  mercury  prolifera- 
tion and  how  we  hadn't  even  yet  begun  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  mercury 
pollution  in  much  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  spite  of  what 
appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  an  effort  by 
the  government  there  was  very  little  by  way 
of  actual  change  to  show  any  progress  in  the 
field. 

I  thought  about  the  workers  in  Elliot  Lake 
and  how  they  feel  going  into  a  mine,  know- 
ing full  well  that  every  time  they  go  down 
that  shaft  they  shorten  their  lives. 

I    thought    about   the    Davis   years    a    lot, 


because  I  had  to  decide  if  this  budget  really 
was  building  on  the  1973  and  1972  and  1971 
budget;  if  tnis  was  a  step  forward  and  if  it 
was  showing  any  signs  of  progress. 

Then  I  realized  that  during  that  period 
I'd  seen  housing  prices  double.  We  saw  the 
cornerstone  of  another  budget,  the  land  trans- 
fer tax,  called  into  question  and  then  finally 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost 
unrecognizable.  We  saw  the  capacity  of 
physicians  to  prescribe  for  their  patients,  par- 
ticularly for  the  aged,  called  into  question 
by  the  government;  and  we  saw  four  cabinet 
ministers  lose  by-elections. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  look  at  these  things 
—and  there  are  many  others— and  to  have 
any  confidence  in  the  government's  capacity 
to  do  what  must  be  done  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  don't 
have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  Clerk  take  the 
quorum   count? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  We  don't  have  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Clerk  reports  a  quorum; 
the  member  for  Went  worth  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  Very 
important  speech. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  not  important  at  all;  but 
we  have  to  keep  a  quorum.  It's  not  that  I 
expect  the  members  opposite  to  listen-it's 
just  simply  that  that  is  a  requirement  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  worry.  We  are  count- 
ing. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  keep 
the  quorum.  The  members  opposite  are  the 
people  who  get  defeated;  not  us. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  depends  on  who  is  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  don't  care.  How  diffi- 
cult it  is  doesn't  worry  me,  as  long  as  the 
member  does  his  job  well. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Oh  I  know;  I  know. 

Mr.   Henderson:   The   member  for    I 
Kent  is  not  listening. 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyway,  I  want  to  go  on.  I 
want  to  go  on,  because  I  thought  some  more 
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about  the  Premier's  years  since  I  sat  down; 
and  there  were  two  other  matters  that  came 
to  my  mind. 

I  can  remember  quite  distinctly  in  the  year 
1968,  Mr.  Speaker,  raising  in  this  House 
the  problems  that  were  being  encountered 
by  many  people  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
I  predicted  something;  and  I  predict  it  again, 
because  it  is  all  part  of  the  whole  programme 
of  development  in  the  area. 

There  hasn't  yet  been  a  statement  by  this 
government  of  the  way  in  which  it  intends 
to  ensure  that  the  productive  lands  of  the 
peninsula  will  be  kept  in  production.  Every- 
one pays  lip  service  to  the  fact  that  the 
area  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  is  unique; 
that  it  has  a  potential  for  growth  that  is 
really  not  shared  anywhere  else,  not  to  the 
same  extent.  And  that,  given  that  uniqueness, 
it  would  make  sense  that  we  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  protect  it  against 
urban  encroachment. 

We  should  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
ensure  that  it  is  kept  in  production,  and  not 
allow  it  to  disappear  under  the  asphalt  of 
parking  lots  and  highways. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  have  ex- 
pressed the  concerns  I  have  expresesd  about 
the  diminishing  farmlands.  And  further,  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  try  to  counteract 
them;  to  counteract  the  expressions  of  con- 
cern. 

Many  would  claim— and  I'm  sure  you  have 
heard  the  claims  made,  Mt.  Speaker— that 
because  of  modern  technology  and  new 
methods  of  farming,  we  can  grow  more  and 
more  per  acre  than  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  grow  before.  But  I  hasten  to  warn— and  I 
think  it  goes  without  saying— tihat  even  that 
will  come  to  an  end  at  some  point.  We 
can't  expect,  as  the  years  so  by,  to  forever 
develop  more  and  more  technology,  and  that 
more  and  more  produce  will  sprout  from 
less  and  less  land. 

I  think  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  this  government,  given  what  can  happen, 
to  make  a  clear  and  definitive  statement 
about  the  concern  for  the  Niagara  fruit  belt. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  government  made 
known  to  everyone  that  it  is  in  the  business 
of  ensuring  that  that  fruit  belt  be  kept  in 
production,  not  just  for  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  but  for  many  years  to  come.  The  con- 
sequences of  not  maintaining  the  fruitbelt 
in  producion  are  dire,  as  I  see  it.  At  a 
time  when  food  costs  are  rising,  it's  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  as  self-sufficient  as  is 
humanly  possible.  We  can't  allow  ourselves 


to  be   at  the   mercy  of  the  foreign   grower 
and  the  exporter-importer  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Henderson:  The  member  for  Essex- 
Kent  is  not  listening. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  actually  he  agrees  with 
me,  so  it's  okay. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  He  agrees  but  that  costs 
more  money. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  way  we  can  afford 
to  allow  the  fruit  industry  in  the  penin- 
sula to  become  reliant  on  imports  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  way  we  can  take 
a  chance  on  somehow  being  able  to  nego- 
tiate in  years  to  come  a  fair  price  to  be 
paid  by  Canadian  consumers  for  products 
grown  and  sold  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  thing  we  have  going  for  us  in  that 
regard,  in  terms  of  safeguarding  the  fruit- 
belt  and  safeguarding  future  consumers'  dol- 
lars, is  our  ability  to  grow  what  we  are  cap- 
able of  growing  and  to  maintain  in  produc- 
tion the  land  which  is  currently  growing  it. 
It's  obviously  much  simpler  to  maintain  land 
in  production  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  re- 
claim it  at  some  future  date  and  to  put  it 
back  into  production. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  production 
will  be  high.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Nobody  denies  it.  The  cost  of  maintaining  it 
in  production  today  is  high  because  of  the 
urban  growth  around  it  and  the  pressure  on 
the  farms.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Right.  What's  the  hon. 
member's  answer?  The  40-hour  week? 

Mr.  Deans:  But  the  cost  of  not  maintain- 
ing it  will  be  significantly  higher— and  that's 
where  we  have  got  a  problem.  We  have  to 
weigh  the  additional  cost- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (V'ctoria-Halibnrton): 
What  does  the  hon.  member  suggest?  Does 
he  suggest  an  embargo  on  vegetables? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  talking  about  fruit  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Does  the  hon.  member 
suggest  an  embargo  on  vegetables? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  what  the  hon. 
member  is  saying.  I  can't  hear  him. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  an  embargo  on  vegetables? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  no.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
That  isn't  so  much  the  problem  because  the 
fruit  that  is  imported  is  basically  fruit  that 
comes  in  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  the 
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fruit  that  is  produced  domestically.  The  prob- 
lem we  have  is  that  there  is  no  protection 
against  the  importation  of  fruit  from  outside 
of  the  country.  Although  the  responsibility 
may  be  federal  in  terms  of  negotiating  an 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  provincial 
government  to  have  a  clearly  defined  state- 
ment of  policy  to  put  before  the  federal 
government. 

If  the  provincial  government  stated  clearly 
and  unquestionably  that  it  was  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  peninsula 
is  maintained  and  that  we,  the  people  of 
Ontario,  were  not  going  to  be  in  a  position 
at  some  point  in  our  lives  of  having  to  pay 
considerably  more  for  imported  products  than 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  had  we  continued 
to  grow  it,  then  and  only  then  would  the 
government  have  a  justifiable  reason  for 
claiming  that  it  was  Ottawa  that  wasn't  hold- 
ing up  its  share  or  doing  the  proper  things. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it's  not  going  to  be  very  easy.  The  devel- 
opment pressure  in  the  peninsula  area  is 
immense,  and  people  whose  only  concern  is 
making  money  are  quite  willing  to  destroy 
the  fruitlands  right  before  our  eyes,  simply 
to  make  another  dollar  from  another  develop- 
ment. But  let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  that  there 
is  sufficient  land  available  for  urban  develop- 
ment, for  housing  and  for  industrial  develop- 
ment that  we  need  not  take  the  best  growing 
land  out  of  production. 

In  fact,  not  only  need  we  not  take  it  out 
of  production  but  we  have  an  obligation  to 
maintain  it  in  production.  Where  else  in  the 
world  would  a  country  allow  such  valuable 
land  to  be  destroyed?  Where  else  in  the 
world  would  a  jurisdiction  with  such  tremen- 
dous potential  for  self-sufficiency  allow  it  to 
go  by  the  board? 

I  am  not  pretending  for  one  single  moment 
that  it  would  be  easy  or  not  costly.  I  am 
not  pretending  for  a  moment  that  we  won't 
have  to  set  out  fairly  substantial  sums  of 
money,  but  I  am  telling  you  now  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  growth  of  future  generations 
—in  the  interests  of  protecting  them,  if  not 
us— there  is  an  obligation  to  take  steps  today 
to  enter  into  agreements,  options  to  purchase, 
if  need  be,  arrangements  with  the  most  valu- 
able lands'  owners,  to  ensure  that  we  don't 
lose  it  over  the  course  of  time,  simply  by 
neglect  if  not  by  will.  I  don't  understand 
that  attitude. 

When  I  travelled  in  Germany  and  up  the 
Rhine,  I  can  remember  looking  at  them  grow- 
ing grapes.  The  Minister  of  the  Environment 


(Mr.  W.  Newman)  was  there.  They  grew  them 
on  every  tiny  little  patch  of  ground,  pliu  i  I 
that  here  you  would  have  discarded  as  being 
useless  places— am  I  right?  Here  we  have  soil 
and  climate  that  is  the  best  in  the  countn- 
the  best  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  am 
event— and  for  some  reason  or  other  we  can't 
seem  to  see  the  need  to  maintain  it.  When  I 
was  elected  in  1967,  on  a  Sunday  I  could 
drive  down  through  the  peninsula  in  my  own 
riding  and  there  was  farm  after  farm  in  pro- 
duction. I  want  to  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Spealcer. 
that  that  same  drive  today  yields  me  not 
nearly  the  same  satisfaction,  and  certainly  I 
am  unable  to  see  the  same  number  of  pro- 
ductive farms. 

As  I  said— I  don't  know  if  the  minister  was 
here— I  appreciate  the  arguments  about  the 
capacity,  due  to  technology,  to  grow  more 
and  more  on  less  and  less,  but  even  that 
comes  to  an  end.  There's  a  saturation  point 
beyond  which  you  can't  go. 

So  I  suppose  I  am  making  an  appeal,  may- 
be for  the  last  time— who  knows?— to  the 
government— 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): That  may  be,  but  not  that  way. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  understand  that.  It  may 
be  that  there  won't  be  anything  to  appeal  for 
—that's  the  whole  problem.  So  many  options 
are  taken  and  so  much  land  is  being  used  up 
and  taken  out  of  production  that  even  the 
most  articulate,  even  the  most  concerned  in 
the  fruit-growing  industry  don't  seem  to 
appreciate  that  the  discussion  we  are  having 
isn't  about  today.  The  discussion  we  are 
having  is  about  10  years  from  now,  15  yean 
from  now,  when  we  will  be  buying  all  of  the 
things  we  were  capable  of  growing  at  what- 
ever the  traffic  will  bear,  whatever  the  seller 
wants,  and  that  seller  will  invariably  be  from 
outside  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  very 
likely  from  outside  of  the  country. 

Let's  not  make  the  same  mistake  with  the 
fruit  industry  that  we  made  with  the  sugar 
beet  industry.  I  am  not  pretending  that  I 
have  been  far-sighted  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  sugar  beet  industry  was  a  neces- 
sity. I  couldn't  tell  that  we  were  going  to  be 
held  to  ransom  by  the  sugar-growing  nations 
of  the  world,  but  we  should  be  able  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  it.  We  should  be  able  to  look 
at  that  and  say:  "By  God,  there's  a  mistake 
we  won't  make  again."  And  then  we  should 
be  looking  at  our  productive  capacity,  our 
capacity  for  self-sufficiency,  and  we  should 
be  taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  that  capacity  for 
the  next  generation. 
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It's  not  good  enough  to  do  just  enough  to 
get  you  past  the  next  election,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It's  not  good  enough  to  do  just  enough  to 
get  you  through  to  1980  or  to  1985  or  to 
1990.  We  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
problems  which  will  confront  children  who 
are  at  this  point  still  in  school,  and  their 
children,  and  where  they'll  go.  It's  not  good 
enough  to  sit  back,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  housing,  and  just  simply  say:  "God,  I  hope 
it  stops  pretty  soon."  It's  not  good  enough  to 
sit  back,  as  has  been  done  in  so  many  differ- 
ent areas,  and  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
some  kind  of  pressure  will  come  to  bear  and 
things  will  correct  themselves. 

When  one  recognizes  there  is  a  potential 
for  disaster  in  a  particular  area  which  is  of 
extreme  significance  to  the  economy  of  the 
province  and  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
province,  then  the  obligation  of  a  government 
is  surely  to  take  steps  to  devise  a  programme, 
and  to  move  carefully  albeit,  but  progressively 
towards  ensuring  the  continuation  of  that 
industry. 

In  this  case  I  talk  about  the  fruit-growing 
potential  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  some  other  areas  in  the 
province  with  a  potential  of  their  own,  but 
also  recognizing  that  we  have  the  capacity 
here  to  grow  sufficient,  not  only  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Ontario  but  we've  got  a  capacity 


here  to  grow  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  an  obligation  to 
protect  it. 

Just  as  we  may  on  this  day  in  1974  be  a  bit 
concerned  about  our  lack  of  oil  and  worried 
about  the  fact  that  it's  out  in  Alberta,  or  a 
little  bit  in  Saskatchewan;  some  day  they  will 
be  worried  about  their  lack  of  fruit  and  the 
fact  that  it's  here  in  Ontario  or  it's  not  here 
in  Ontario.  It's  because  of  all  of  the  indicators 
that  I  raise  that  matter  as  a  legitimate  con- 
cern and  one  that  I've  had  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  one  other  matter 
and  I  think  I'll  leave  it  until  Thursday,  if  you 
would  permit  me.  It  looks  very  much  to  me 
as  if  it's  just  about  10:30.  If  the  Speaker 
would  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  since  it's  almost 
10:30. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  of 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  members  of  this  House,  160  grade  9 
students  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Scarborough.  Would  you  join 
with  me  in  welcoming  them,  please? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  visitor 
with  us  under  the  gallery  today  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Edward  Minta,  who  is  deputy 
minister  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Ghana.  He  is  doing  a  study  of  government 
machinery  of  different  countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He  has  come  to  the  wrong  place. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel   (Sudbury  East; 
big  blue  machine,"  eh? 


'The 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  has  been  to  Sweden 
and  Great  Britain.  He's  also  been  in  Ottawa 
and  he's  come  to  look  at  the  ideal. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Let  me 
tell  the  hon.  minister,  having  tried  both, 
Ghana  is  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He'll  be  with  us  for  a 
few  days,  and  I'm  sure  that  all  members  of 
the  House  would  want  to  greet  him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  he  could  give  the 
hon.  minister  a  little  advice  on  public 
employees. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  colour  of  machinery  was 
the  minister  talking  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


COST  OF  LIVING  PAYMENTS 
TO  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  members  that  in  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  established  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  government  has  advised  the  Civil 
Service  Association  that  in  recognition  of  the 
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unusually  rapid  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
it  is  prepared  to  revise  the  second-year  in- 
crease previously  negotiated  for  the  general 
services  category. 

Instead  of  the  seven  per  cent  increase 
which  had  been  negotiated  and  accepted  by 
these  employees,  the  government  believes 
a  12  per  cent  increase  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. The  revised  increases  will  be  im- 
plemented if  and  when  the  CSAO  agrees 
to  amend  the  current  agreement  and  the  in- 
creases would  be  effective  from  Jan.  1,  1975. 
In  the  meantime,  the  seven  per  cent  previ- 
ously negotiated  will  be  implemented  as 
scheduled. 

It  might  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  current  agreement  with  this  category  is 
subject  to  negotiation  beginning  in  the  month 
of  September,  1975,  at  which  time  the 
salaries  for  all  these  classes  will  be  open  to 
full  review  with  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  members  will  recall  that  similar  adjust- 
ments were  made  earlier  for  employees  in 
other  categories  whose  contracts  still  had 
some  months  to  run.  This  means,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  government  has  now  honoured 
its  commitment  to  review  the  second-year 
increases  in  all  two-year  contracts  which  had 
been  negotiated  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health. 


CONCEPTION  CONTROL  AND 
FAMILY  PLANNING 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  important 
action  we  shall  be  taking,  in  conjunction  with 
other  ministries  in  the  social  development 
policy  field,  for  the  provision  of  conception 
control  and  family  planning  services. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Before  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  review  briefly  the  main  reasons  why 
this  has  to  be  recognized  as  a  pressing  need. 

First  is  the  fact  that  sexual  activity  is 
occurring  at  earlier  ages  than  previously,  and, 
to  a  larger  extent,  without  the  formation  of 
long-term    relationships.    In   our    society   this 
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increased  sexual  freedom  makes  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  responsibility  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  as  well  as  of  con- 
cern to  the  individuals.  The  provision  of 
conception  control  and  family  planning  ser- 
vices is  perceived  as  a  means  of  promoting 
more  responsible  individual  behaviour. 

This  is  primarily  a  social  concern,  but  there 
are  specific  implications  affecting  health  care. 
One  of  these  is  the  rapid  rate  at  which  thera- 
peutic abortions  are  increasing.  I  will  not 
speculate  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  are 
unplanned  pregnancies,  or  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  associated  health  care  costs.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  a  potential  health 
risk  is  incurred  each  time  this  procedure  is 
undertaken. 

There  is  also  a  major  socio-economic 
aspect  to  the  situation.  We  do  not  live  in  a 
land  in  which  the  population  growth  poses 
an  immediate  problem,  but  links  can  clearly 
be  identified  between  high  fertility  and 
poverty,  with  its  associated  social  ills.  Con- 
sideration for  the  dignity  and  overall  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Ontario  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  complete  understanding  of 
birth  control  should  be  made  available  to  all. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  felt  necessary  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive programme  designed  to  provide  in- 
formation, education  and  services  readily 
available  and  easily  accessible  to  individuals 
who  wish  assistance  in  conception  control 
and  family  planning. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
has  been  given  prime  responsibility  for  the 
programme  and  will  be  assisted  by  an  inter- 
ministerial  committee  on  family  planning. 
This  will  be  chaired  by  a  representative  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Its  membership  will 
represent  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
the  Youth  Secretariat.  No  doubt  other  min- 
istries, and  perhaps  outside  agencies,  will 
play  a  part  in  its  functioning.  By  this  broad 
representation,  effective  co-ordination  to  en- 
sure adequate  province-wide  services  will 
be  possible,  duplications  in  funding  and 
services  can  be  eliminated  and  all  programmes 
can  be  properly  monitored. 

Local  official  health  agencies  will  be  made 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices in  their  own  communities  or  areas.  They 
can  do  so  either  directly  or  through  agencies 
such  as  local  hospitals,  volunteer  agencies 
and  the  like.  Planning  of  services  is  to  be 
done  in  consultation  with  the  district  health 
council,  where  one  exists, 


To  avoid  duplication  of  funding  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  will  act  as  the  sole  channel 
for  all  funds  required  for  both  clinical 
and  counselling  services.  My  ministry  will 
also  take  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  guidelines  to  be  met  by  those  providing 
services  and  for  preparing  and  launching  a 
programme  of  public  information. 

This  will  be  an  ongoing  service,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  plan  to  make  an  immediate 
start,  but  members  can  expect  to  see  the 
programme  coming  into  full-scale  operation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975-1976— in  other  words, 
from  April,  1975,  onward. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  pertaining  to  the 
passage  of  the  travel  industry  Act  this  week. 
Has  he  responded  to  telegrams,  no  doubt 
received  by  him  or  his  ministry,  expressing 
concern  on  behalf  of  the  industry  that  they 
were  inadequately  consulted  and  that- 
according  to  them— the  undertakings  by  the 
minister  had  not  been  fulfilled  before  the 
bill  was  given  three  readings?  If  he  feels  the 
industry  has  a  legitimate  complaint— and  it 
appears  that  they  have— is  he  prepared  to  ask 
that  royal  assent  or  proclamation  be  held 
up,  pending  some  further  discussions  with  the 
industry? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  particular  telegram 
that  I  suspect  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  holding  in  his  hand,  but  other  members 
have  spoken  to  me. 

The  travel  association  apparently  sent  out 
wires  to  travel  operators  and  people  in  that 
type  of  business  on  Tuesday  last,  saying  that 
the  bill  contained  certain  legislation  dealing 
with  bonding  and  this  sort  of  thing  and  that 
they  had  had  no  consultation  on  that.  That 
simply  is  not  correct.  We  had  many  con- 
sultations with  the  industry  over  the  past 
several  months. 

What  they  refer  to  will  be  contained  in  the 
regulations  enacted  under  the  Act.  If  the 
hon.  member  will  refer  back  to,  I  believe 
one  week  ago  today  when  I  introduced  the 
Act,  I  made  express  reference  in  that  state- 
ment to  the  fact  that  before  embarking  on 
any  field  of  regulations  we  would  have  further 
consultation  with  the  industry.  I  have  no 
reason   to   change   that  position,   because   it 
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was  a  position  we  thought  was  completely 
clear  at  that  time.  I  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect  here  one  week  ago  today.  We  will 
dialogue  with  the  industry,  we  must  dialogue 
with  the  industry.  I  submit  that  the  telegram 
that  went  out  on  Tuesday  from  certain  in- 
dustry people  to  other  members  of  the  in- 
dustry was  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  could  clarify  then,  whether  the 
minister  or  a  representative  of  the  ministry 
undertook  with  the  industry  that  the  bill 
would  go  to  a  committee  through  which  in- 
dustry spokesmen  could  express  their  views? 
Of  course  this  did  not  take  place,  but  was 
such  an  undertaking  entered  into? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Why  the 
leak? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  assert  or  deny 
that  here,  but  I  can  find  out  very  quickly.  I 
did  not  have  that  discussion  with  the  indus- 
try. Most  of  the  discussions  with  the  industry 
were  conducted  between  my  parliamentary 
assistant  and  staff  members  over  the  past 
many  months. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  explains  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  assure  this  House 
that  we  met  over  the  past  many  months  with 
substantial  numbers  of  people  within  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Since  the 
bill  has  passed  from  introduction  here  to 
being  ready  for  proclamation  within  five  days, 
would  the  minister  not  think  it  a  better  way 
to  order  the  business  of  the  House  to  have  a 
bill  like  this  available  in  its  printed  form  for 
dissemination  among  industry  representatives 
before  we  put  it  through  within  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  days?  Does  the  minister  not  think 
that  even  though  negotiations  may  have  gone 
forward,  the  industry  itself  and  members  of  it 
would  not  realize  all  the  bill  might  contain 
until  they  actually  had  the  benefit  of  seeing 
the  bill  as  introduced  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
matter  might  well  resolve  itself,  because  at  4 
o'clock  today  I  am  meeting  with  members  of 
the  industry— those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  sending  of  that  telegram,  I  understand- 
to  clarify  that  misconception  and  certain  other 
misconceptions  which  presently  are  in  their 
minds. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  In  view  of  the  great  concern  by 
the  industry  about  the  legislation  and  their 
lack  of  a  provincial  organization,  would  the 
minister  endeavour  to  have  either  himself,  his 
parliamentary  assistant  or  some  representative 
present  at  their  meeting  on  Sunday  so  that 
there  can  be,  for  the  first  time,  dialogue 
between  his  ministry  and  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  Ontario  travel  agencies,  and  not  just 
people  at  Sun  tours? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Will  the  min- 
ister guarantee  it  won't  be  his  parliamentary 
assistant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
not  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.  I  am 
aware  that  one  is  being  held. 

Mr.  Good:  Did  the  minister  not  get  an 
invitation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  had  hoped  that  today, 
following  further  consultation  with  certain 
members  of  the  travel  industry  at  4  o'clock, 
many  of  these  questions  which  are  fore- 
most in  their  minds  will  be  resolved. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  foresee  no  real  diffi- 
culty. I  suggest  there  has  been  some  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  bill.  I  want  to  clarify  that.  I 
made  a  public  statement,  through  the  media 
and  here  in  this  House  last  week,  that  there 
must  be  further  dialogue  with  the  industry 
before  any  regulations  are  introduced. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Why  was  the 
minister  in  such  a  hurry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  I  intend  to  honour 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  have  been  three 
supplementaries  from  one  party. 

RESOURCE  TAXATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  put  a  question 
to    the    Premier   pertaining    to    the    Ontario 
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mining  tax,  which  has  been  before  us  as  a 
bill  now  for  some  months. 

Does  he  intend  to  go  forward  with  the  tax 
as  described  in  the  budget  some  months  ago, 
and  as  before  us  in  this  bill,  particularly  since 
the  outcome  of  the  discussion  between  our 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  the  other  Treasurers  doesn't 
seem  to  have  changed  the  federal  position; 
or  does  he  intend  to  leave  it  in  abeyance 
until  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
other  premiers  and  the  Prime  Minister  to 
discuss  it  further? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course  I  think  there  is  some  difference 
between  our  bill  and  the  discussions  that 
went  on  between  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
the  other  provincial  ministers.  The  main  con- 
cern, as  I  understand  the  discussions,  at  least 
in  Ottawa  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  related 
to  the  question  of  the  deductibility  of  royal- 
ties as  an  expense. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  we  are  taking 
a  different  approach,  in  that  the  tax  is  on 
profits.  This  is  why  I  think  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  route  we  are  going  and  the 
approach  taken  by  one  or  two  of  our  sister 
provinces. 

I  just  can't  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Treasurer 
will  be  here  later  on,  and  I'm  sure  would  be 
delighted  to  inform  the  hon.  member  and 
perhaps  give  him  some  impression  of  the  dis- 
cussions, although  I  think  they  were  fairly 
evident  in  the  press.  But  I  do  suggest  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  approach  that  we 
are  suggesting  here  and  what  was,  I  think, 
the  main  topic  of  discussion  on  the  resource 
tax  at  the  finance  ministers  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  The 
Premier  is  then  not  prepared  to  say  that  we 
will  be  proceeding  with  the  bill  before  a 
Christmas  adjournment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  possible  we  may. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sounds  like  a  fair  excuse. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  To  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Have  the  Premier  or  the  Treasurer  received 
assurances  from  the  federal  Minister  of 
Finance,  that  the  scheme— or  maybe  I 
shouldn't  call  it  a  scheme  because  there  is 
nothing  insidious  about  it— but  that  this 
government's  approach  to  taxation  is  accept- 


able to  the  federal  government  or  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  but 
get  the  impression  that  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  thinks  we  have  to  see  whether 
any  Ontario  tax  scheme  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  should;  he  should 
have  done  so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite  frankly,  that  is  not 
constitutionally— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  should  have  done  it 
on  the  land  speculation  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  all  right,  if  the 
members  opposite  want  to  debate  the  land 
speculation  tax,  we  think  in  terms  of  law 
they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  doesn't  this  government 
take  them  to  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  in  terms  of  policy, 
without  any  question  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier  take 
them  to  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  federal  government 
really  wanted  to  come  to  grips  with  land 
speculation  right  across  this  country,  they 
should  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  im- 
pose their  own  tax.  Why  does  the  member 
keep  apologizing  for  them? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  answer  is  I  have  had 
no  communication  from  the  federal  Minister 
of  Finance  as  it  relates  to  our  mining  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  At  least  this  government 
is  reducing  its  tax  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions— the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  the  floor. 


LIQUOR  LICENCES  FOR  OFFICE 
PARTIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  can  extricate  himself  from  the 
friends    of   the   travel   agents    who   are   sur- 
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rounding  him,  I  would  like  to  ask:  What  is 
going  on  down  at  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
that  they  have  decided  not  to  issue  the 
special  permits  needed  for  the  yuletide  office 
parties?  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  government,  in 
fact,  to  make  all  these  parties  illegal  hap- 
penings; or  does  the  minister  think  they  are 
simply  not  going  to  be  held  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  I  hadn't  heard  the  question  in  the  first 
instance.  I  was  consulting  with  my  spiritual 
adviser. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  needs  a  lot 
of  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  he  has  some  identi- 
fication with  spirits  in  this  province  too,  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  like  having  your 
cake  and  eating  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  say  that  any- 
thing improper  is  going  on  down  at  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board.  It  has  never  been  the 
policy,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  board  to 
license  office  parties  by  special  occasion  per- 
mit unless  it  is  in  a  facility  that  can  accom- 
modate the  kind  of  activity  that  the  member 
contemplates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  type  of  facility 
would  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  It  all 
depends  on  what  the  member  contemplates 
in  the  nature  of  his  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  A  two- 
hole  privy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  the  minister  is 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.    Breithaupt:     Is    this    an    all-purpose 

licence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Offices  per  se  are  not 
licensed  because  they  do  not  meet  many  of 
the  criteria  insofar  as  safety  and  fire  regula- 
tions are  concerned.  They  do  not  regulate 
them  by  issuing  permits. 


don't  worry  about  this  because  our  party  was 
licensed,  as  the  minister  knows,  by  special 
permit  because  we  have  all  the  facilities.  Is 
there  some  indication  that  the  policy  is 
different  this  year  from  last  year?  Probably 
that's  the  way  to  clear  it  up.  If  there  is  no 
change,  I  suppose  these  people  are  not  going 
to  be  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  not  aware 
there  is  any  change  whatsoever,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  may  be  that  parties  have  been  held  in  the 
past  in  offices.  These  parties,  of  course,  would 
not  be  permitted  under  the  Act.  It  may  be 
that  some  concern  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  host  or  proposed  host  of  those  parties 
and  they  have  sought  application  to  obtain  a 
special  occasion  permit.  But  there  has  been 
no  change  in  existing  policy  over  a  number 
of  years  insofar  as  office  parties  are  concerned 
in  office  suites. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  a  little  tightening  up. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  having  a  party  tonight, 
to  which  the  minister  is  not  invited,  and  we 
are  licensed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
with  a  supplementary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Can  the  minister  explain  why 
premises  which  were  licensed  last  Christmas 
are  being  refused  this  Christmas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber could  assist  me  by  identifying  the 
premises.  I  don't  know  of  them  all  specifi- 
cally. Is  the  member  going  to  the  party  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  tonight? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  was  invited. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  won't  let  him  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  should  have  invited  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  check 
them  at  the  door. 


Mr.    R.    F.    Nixon:    Supplementary:    There  Mr.    Speaker:   Order  please.   The   member 

has    been    concern    expressed    publicly.    We      for  Ottawa  East  with  a  final  supplementary. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Can  the  minister  explain  the 
distinction  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  who  said  that  the  cafeteria  here  at 
Queen's  Park  apparently  is  a  place  that  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  That  is  outside 
the  original;  that  coula  be  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  No.  I  want  to  ask  a  supple- 
mentary. It's  within  the  area,  it  is;  it's  a 
policy  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  question.  The  member  may  ask 
it  later  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  won't  get  a  chance;  you  know 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position further  questions? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 

West. 


OMB  DECISION  ON  TORONTO 
HEIGHT  BYLAW 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  first  of  the 
Premier,  if  I  may.  Is  the  Premier  prepared 
to  reprimand  the  author  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  report  on  the  height  bylaw 
in  Toronto  for  the  intemperate  and  non- 
judicial nature  of  the  finding  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  contrary  to  what  is  required 
of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board;  or  indeed  to 
redirect  that  the  height  bylaw  be  heard  again 
before  an  expanded  board  or  other  members 
of  the  board  so  that  a  far  more  impartial  and 
Judicial  decision  can  be  given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  are  strong  views  in  both  directions  as 
they  relate  to  the  board's  decision.  I  think 
that  ts  only  fair  to  assume.  I  find  it  un- 
ifortimate  that  the  hon.  member  would  sug- 
gest (that  those  members  of  the  board  who 
heard  the  application  were  less  than  ob- 
jective, becauses  it  suggests  there  was  some 
bias  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  read  their  judgement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  find  that  unacceptable. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Their 
report  is  intemperate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it's  a  very  un- 
fortunate observation  to  make.  From  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
is  questioning,  basically,  the  objectivity  of 
ihe  board. 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  said  it  is  a  non-judicious 
document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  I  said  it  was  an  in- 
temperate report.   It  was   intemperate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  the  member  recall 
what  he  said.  He  is  suggesting  that  the 
members  of  the  board  acted  in  a  less  than 
objective  fashion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right,  if  the  member 
says  that,  that's  fine.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  that  as  far  as  they  themselves  as 
members  of  the  board  are  concerned.  I  re- 
gret it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  But  the 
Premier  does  agree  that  it  was  intemperate 
and  non-judicious. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Intemperate  and  non- judicious 
in  the  extreme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  phrasing  in  the  judgement  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  government  would  re- 
direct a  hearing,  certainly  as  I  understand 
it  from  the  media,  and  I  have  had  no  direct 
communication  that  I  know  of  from  the 
mayor  or  the  municipality  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  appeal 
to  cabinet  at  which  time  that  question  will 
have  to  be  resolved.  As  it  relates  to  the 
language  of  the  judgement,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
guess  here  again  it's  a  matter  of  judgement 
as  to  whether  one  would  say  it  is  intemperate. 
I  gather  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
would  use  the  term  'less  than  judicious." 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  I  used— "intem- 
perate and  non-judicious." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  also  said  it.  I  heard  it  from  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  implication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that  sort 
of  analysis  as  an  individual  without  the  total 
documentation  and  the  transcript.  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  been  given  very  important  responsi- 
bilities in  this  province- 
Mr.  Renwick:  We  know  that. 
Mr.  Lewis:  We  know  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  -and  I  think  that  for 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party— 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  one  can't  be 
critical  of  judgements,  but  I  do  find  it  most 
unfortunate  that  he  would  suggest  that  these 
members  acted  in  a  less  than  objective 
fashion.  Certainly  one  can  question  their 
judgements,  but  I  do- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  I'm  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  emphasize  this— 
I  question  his  observation  as  to  their  ob- 
jectivity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  okay. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  doesn't  think  that 
the  .intemperate  attack  on  the  planner  in  the 
city  was  a  way  of  avoiding  what  the  board 
should  at  least  have  had  the  honour  to  do— 
which  was  to  confront  the  politicians  who  had 
made  the  decision  rather  than  to  make  the 
kind  of  decision  they  did  in  the  fashion  in 
which  they  articulated  it?  Surely  the  Premier 
can't  condone  that  kind  of  behaviour  from  the 
board?  That's  not  a  judicial  hearing  or  a 
judicious  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  trying  to  sort  of  skate  around  what 
he  said  earlier.  I  am  not  here— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  coming  back  to  what  I  said 
earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  apologize  or  otherwise 
for  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  I  think  one  has  to  sit  there,  be  a  part 
of  the  hearing  and  have  the  total  evidence 
before  one  can  make  this  sort  of  assessment. 
It's  fine  to  read  the  judgement  and  the  phrase- 
ology, but  with  great  respect,  unless  one  was 
there,  unless  one  had  the  transcript  available 
to  him,  I  question  whether  he  could  make  that 
kind  of  assessment  sitting  here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  How  is  the  Premier  going  to 
deal  with  the  appeal?  He  wasn't  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  say  to  the  NDP 
leader  that  I  wish  he  would  take  a  look  at 
what  he  said  earlier- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  appeal.  He  reviewed  Spadina 
on  the  same  basis  from  the  same  man;  from 
the  same  man. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —because  I  will  not  sit 
here  and  have  people  question  the  objectivity 
of  the  board  without  registering  some  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  arising  out  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier 
when  he  intends  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  on  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  which  were  tabled 
in  this  House  on  Nov.  21,  1972,  which  might 
have  avoided  some  of  the  hassle  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  last  OMB  hearing? 

Mr.  Roy:  A  good  question;  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  recommendations— I  think  I  have 
said  this  in  the  House  and  certainly  I  have 
said  it  outside  the  House— that  certainly  in 
these  circumstances  has  great  appeal  for  me, 
and  that  is  that  there  be  some  way  found  not 
to  have  appeals  of  this  nature  come  to  the 
cabinet  of  this  province.  But  I  say  with  great 
respect  to  the  authors  of  the  report— and 
heaven  knows  we  have  looked  at  all  of  it  and 
at  that  aspect  very  carefully— we  still  have  not 
determined  a  better  way  so  that  people  who 
have  appeared  before  the  board,  whether  as 
individuals  or  munioipalities,  can  have,  as  it 
relates  to  the  kind  of  things  that  are  appeal- 
able, some  other  form  of  recourse.  As  I  say,  I 
personally  would  be  delighted  not  to  have 
these  appeals  appear  before  cabinet,  but  as 
yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  haven't  found  a  viable 
alternative  that  in  conscience  we  have  been 
able  to  accept.  We  are  still  looking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  pursue  this,  either  by 
way  of  a  separate  question  or  a  supplemen- 
tary. Does  the  Premier  recall  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  his  government,  before  the 
Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Committee,  said, 
and  I  quote: 

The  government  of  Ontario  views  with 
favour  the  recommendations  that  follow 
from  these  principles.  [The  principles  in  the 
OMB  select  committee  report.]  1.  That  the 
OMB  be  retained  as  an  independent  tri- 
bunal but  that  it  no  longer  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion of  overruling  the  decisions  of  elected 
municipal  councils. 

When  is  the  Premier  going  to  do  something 
about  that  matter,  to  which  he  has  publicly 
committed  himself  within  the  last  year? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  a  lengthy  legal  dis- 
cussion. I  think  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  overruling  in 
terms  of  policy,  and  also  being  responsible  for 
some  interpretation  or  some  adjudication  as  it 
relates  to  certain  laws  that  exist. 

It's  fine  to  say  they  haven't  this  right,  but 
where  do  people  go  if  they  want  to  test  the 
validity  of  an  action  by  council,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Do  they  then  go  to  the  courts?  And  I  say, 
with  great  respect  to  the  Leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  that  that  particular  refer- 
ence is  not— 

Mr.  Deans:  Go  to  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Givens:  They  go  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  what  they  do  when  they 
don't  like  what  the  government  does,  they  go 
to  the  polls. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect,   when   it   comes   to   a   determination 
of  the  law- 
Mr.    Lewis:    The   government  has   created 
a  board  which  is  unworkable— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —you  do  not  always  go 
to  the  polls;  you  don't. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  developers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  subjected  to  the  pressures 
of  the  developers,  that's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sure,  in  some  situations. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  all  it  is  being  used 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  can  give  a  good  decision, 
but  the  intemperate  ones  bring  the  objec- 
tivity into  question.  That's  what  is  true  of 
this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Further  ques- 
tions. 


FEDERAL  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the 
Minister    of    Housing    do    anything,    in    the 


mortgage  subsidy  programme  announced  by 
Mr.  Danson,  to  prevent  that  $50  a  month 
from  being  passed  on,  as  it  were,  to  the 
developers  by  a  simple  increase  in  rents? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  I  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Danson.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  can  work  together  in  regard 
to  the  assistance  for  housing. 

I  have  not  been  contacted  directly  by 
Mr.  Danson  about  the  proposal  which  has 
been  in  the  news  media.  I  would  think  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Danson  as 
the  federal  minister  to  relate  more  directly 
with  the  Minister  of  Housing  for  Ontario. 
When  I  have  the  chance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  see  if  the  federal  government 
would  supplement  mortgage  funds  by  actual 
funds  rather  than  coming  out  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  does  nothing  whatsoever  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  mortgage  funds  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Like  ser- 
vicing land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  All  they  have  done  in 
this  instance  is  spread  their  money  out  very 
thinly.  They  have  not  supplemented  their 
funds  for  housing  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  don't  dare  give  this 
government  money  any  more,  it  wastes  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  They  had  a  budget  of 
$1.3  billion  supplemented  by  $100  million 
more  for  all  of  Canada.  To  me  that  is  a  very 
negligible  amount. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  can't  trust  this  government 
with  federal  money,  it's  wasting  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Accepting 
that  in  many  areas,  particularly  in  the  limited 
dividend  housing,  the  money  will  go  directly 
Go  the  developers,  where  it  is  a  rental  subsidy 
of  $50  a  month  can  the  minister  not  insist  on 
provincial  intervention  that  the  rents  be 
maintained  at  their  present  level  so  that  they 
are  not  simply  increased  to  absorb  the  federal 
subsidy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I'm  going  to  discuss  this  proposal 
with  Mr.  Danson  to  ensure  what  the  end 
n  snlt  will  be.  I'm  not  entirely  sure  that  this 
programme  as  enunciated  is  going  to  be 
effective. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  with  them  on  a 
limited  dividend  programme.  We  have  $50 
million;   for  Ontario   they  have   $25  million. 
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Their    contribution    so    far    has    been    very 
limited. 

When  the  member  referred  to  limited 
dividend  and  rent  control  on  a  15-year  basis, 
I  think  the  programme  is  all  right,  but  I  want 
to  make  sure  the  end  result  is  that  those  who 
are  renting  are  the  ones  who  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  relief  from  housing  accommodation 
costs. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  following  his  statement  of  today: 
Can  he  now  table  for  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  the  family  planning  task  force 
material? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wasn't 
my  intention  to  table  the  material.  It's  not 
secret;  it  simply  is  a  working  document  on 
which  we  are  basing  these  decisions.  It's 
available  and  I'm  quite  willing  to  make  it 
available  to  the  members.  I  just  did  not  see 
that  it  was  a  tableable  item. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  by  way  of  supplementary 
then,  if  the  minister  will  make  it  available 
to  me,  would  he  mind  if  I  tabled  it? 

Does  he  not  think  that  a  document  in  a 
field  of  this  kind,  of  any  comparable  kind, 
on  which  you're  basing  some  major  decisions, 
should  at  Jeast  have  public  view  and  that  it 
would  be  useful  therefore  to  table  it  for- 
mally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  probably  one  of 
the  hardest  questions  to  answer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  respect.  It's  very  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  tabling 
documents  and  not  tabling  them.  There  are 
often  views  expressed  in  private  documents 
to  ministers  that  can  be  misconstrued  in 
public.  I  think  we  have  to  take  out  of  those 
documents,  which  are  prepared  for  our  use, 
the  conclusions  we  like  and  agree  with,  and 
sometimes  we  have  to  refuse  to  table  the 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
The  member  for  Welland  South. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  FIRE  MARSHAL 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Solicitor  General.  Can  the 
minister  indicate  to  the  House  when  he  will 
announce    the    appointment    of    a    person    to 


fill  the  vacancy  that  now  exists  in  the  chief 
office  of  the  provincial  Fire  Marshal's  office? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  I  am 
sorry.  I  didn't  hear  the  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  he  still  the  minister? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Can  the  minister  indicate 
to  the  House  when  he  will  announce  the 
appointment  of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy 
that  now  exists  in  the  chief  office  of  the  pro- 
vincial Fire  Marshal's  office?  In  other  words, 
is  the  minister  going  to  appoint  a  Fire 
Marshal  for  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  earlier  this  week  that  Mr. 
Kendall  is   the   new   Fire   Marshal. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  has  the  hon. 
member  been? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  was  by  way  of  secret  docu- 
ment again,  eh? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  it  was  a  public  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


INDUSTRY  LOANS 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism:  Has  the  minister  had 
an  opportunity  to  assess  the  loans  that  were 
granted  under  ODC,  NODC  and  EODC, 
and  how  does  he  explain  that  out  of  a  total 
of  $6.65  million  that  was  handed  out  by 
way  of  loans  to  various  corporations  right 
across  the  province  under  a  programme  that 
was  designed  specifically  to  help  slow- 
growth  areas,  33.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
went  to  Metro,  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total  went 
to  the  real  north— that  is,  north  of  the  French 
River— and  16.2  per  cent  of  the  total  really 
went  to  eastern  Ontario?  And  since  when 
was  Scarborough  a  part  of  eastern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  the  member  draw  that  up 
yesterday? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
take  the  loan  programme  as  a  blanket  situa- 
tion, we  can  distort  the  figures  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  we  wish.  We  must  break 
down  the  loan  programme— and  I  have  ex- 
plained this  before  in  the  House— we  must 
very  clearly  break  down  the  loan  programme 
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between  export  loans,  which  are  to  assist 
manufacturers  across  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  penetrating  foreign  markets,  and  develop- 
ment and  tourist  loans. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  breakdown  with 
me  in  the  House  today,  but  I  would  be 
pleased  to  get  it  for  the  member.  Again 
though,  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  number  of  loans  that  are  made  in  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  Ontario  fall  under  the 
export  loan  category. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary  then. 
The  member  who  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  the  minister  think  that 
8.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  is  $6.6 
million,  is  an  adequate  amount  to  be  direct- 
ing towards  the  fostering  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  northern  Ontario,  especially 
for  a  programme  that  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  objective? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
let's  get  it  very  clear  that  when  we  give  out 
loans  it  is  because  of  applications  that  are 
made  to  the  development  corporations. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  He 
doesn't  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  do  not  go  out  and 
suggest  to  each  and  every  businessman  to 
come  in  and  we  will  give  them  this  money 
from  our  development  corporations,  because 
we  are  the  lender  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  thought  they  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  also  inform  the 
member  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  ac- 
cepted applications  are  for  northern  Ontario, 
and  not  central  or  southwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Those  are  the  minister's  figures. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  is  misleading  the  House 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  table  in  this  House,  for  the  benefit 
of  this  member  and  others,  the  number  of 
applications  that  are  made  to  the  Northern 
Ontario  Development  Corp.  and  the  number 
we  honour  by  allowing  financing  under  the 
various  programmes  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES  IN  OTTAWA 
AREA 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Is 
the  minister  now  in  a  position  to  give  this 
House  an  answer  to  the  question  I  put  to  him 
on  Monday  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
guidelines  exist  for  school  boards  with  refer- 
ence to  the  makeup  of  committees  and  avoid- 
ing conflict  of  interest  in  land  and  property 
transactions? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  indication  was  that 
I  would  look  into  the  matter  which  the  hon. 
member  asked  me  about,  concerning  a  par- 
ticular trustee  of  a  particular  board.  I  have 
asked  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  that.  I  haven't  got  it  vet. 
When  I  have  it  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  to 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  appreciate  the  answer  the 
minister  has  just  given,  and  I  would  ask  him 
to  completely  hear  the  nature  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  question  asking  whether  guidelines 
have  been  issued  by  his  ministry,  or  by  him, 
to  boards  of  education  pointing  out  the  pit- 
falls that  can  arise  in  this  tvpe  of  activity. 
Has  he  issued  such  quidelines?  If  not,  will 
he  issue  such  guidelines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that's  a  new  question.  It's  not  what  the  hon. 
member  asked  the  other  day. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the 
guidelines  concerning  all  elected  people  at 
the  municipal  level  are  contained  in  the 
conflict-of-interest  legislation  which  we 
passed  in  this  House  a  short  time  ago.  They 
are  there,  and  all  people  elected  to  munici- 
pal bodies,  including  school  boards,  know 
they're  there  and  that  they  lay  out  the 
ground  rules  under  which  thev  must  operate. 

If  some  of  the  boards  would  like  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  particular  statute  we'll  be 
glad  to  get  them  an  interpretation  of  it,  but 
the  legislation  is  there  and  they  can  read  it. 
It's  not  new;  it's  been  there  for  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 
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ATHABASCA  TAR  SANDS 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  McKeough)  may  I 
ask  the  Premier  a  question?  Is  the  Province 
of  Ontario  actively  pursuing  with  the  federal 
government,  the  government  of  Alberta,  and 
conceivably  other  governments  and  public 
agencies,  the  possibility  of  developing  a  pub- 
lic consortium  to  replace  the  private  consortia 
which  are  now  collapsing  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  the  Athabasca  tar  sands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say 
whether  the  Minister  of  Energy  has  had  any 
discussions  with  the  government  of  Alberta  or 
the  federal  government.  I  know  there  have 
been  conversations  over  the  past  number  of 
months  expressing  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Of  course,  I  can't  comment  as  to  any 
formal  discussions  between  the  federal 
Minister  of  Energy  and  the  government  of 
Alberta.  I  only  go  on  press  reports  in  terms 
of  the  federal  government's  interest  in  be- 
coming involved  in  some  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  tar  sands.  I  will  ask  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  have  an  answer  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tary: Since  the  federal  Minister  of  Energy 
has  indicated  that  a  decision  on  this  issue  is 
going  to  be  made  within  the  next  30  days, 
would  the  Premier  not  agree  that  this  is  a 
critical  time  for  Ontario  to  raise  its  voice  if 
it  feels  it  has  a  role  to  play  in  this  kind  of 
public  development  of  such  a  great  natural 
resource? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  Ontario  has  a  role  to  play  obviously  this 
should  be  determined,  probably  within  that 
time  frame. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  OFF-DUTY 
POLICEMEN 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Can  he  advise  the 
House  whether  there  are  any  guidelines  about 
police  officers  across  the  province  working 
on  their  off-duty  time;  and  whether  he's 
aware,  for  instance,  of  a  situation  in  Ottawa 
which  was  pictured  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  showing  an  off-duty  Nepean 
township  police  officer  in  uniform  with  a 
loaded  shotgun  in  one  of  the  local  banks  at 


Bayshore    Shopping   Centre?   Are   there   any 
guidelines  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  has  indicated  that  the  off-duty 
policeman  was  in  uniform  in  that  particular 
store  with  a  shotgun. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  he  under  contract  work- 
ing with  somebody  when  he's  off  duty. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  he's  paid  by  the  bank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing that  prohibits  that  in  legislation  or  in 
regulations,  but  certainly  I  will  check  that 
for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  ask  the  minister  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  one  supplementary,  possibly 
by  way  of  clarification:  The  off-duty  police 
officer,  according  to  the  article,  is  being  paid 
by  the  local  bank.  Does  the  minister  not  feel 
that  if  officers— for  instance  Metro  police 
officers— are  working  off-duty  they  should  not 
have  the  uniform  of  Metro  police  on? 
Secondly,  does  he  not  have  some  concern, 
for  instance  as  shown  here  in  the  picture, 
that  the  officer  is  standing  close  to  the  public 
with  a  loaded  shotgun  in  view? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  ( Minister  of  Government 
Services):  How  does  the  member  know  it  is 
loaded? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  says  so  in  the  article,  and  I 
believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  concerned  that  the  off-duty  policeman  was 
wearing  a  uniform  while  he  was  under  con- 
tract with  some  private  company  or  private 
store. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  do  it 
all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  On  the  second  one,  I'm  not 
sure  whether  there  is  anything  that  would 
prevent  that  particular  police  officer,  when 
acting  as  a  security  guard,  from  carrying  a 
firearm  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I'm  not  objecting  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I'm  not  sure  if  there  is  any 
prohibition  against  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Stormont. 
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NOTICE  OF  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  G.  Samis  ( Stormont ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour:  In  view 
of  the  layoff  announced  yesterday  of  1,500 
employees  at  Domtar  over  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over 
500  other  employees  are  being  laid  off  over 
the  Christmas  holidays,  can  the  minister  tell 
me  how  far  in  advance  his  ministry  is  in- 
formed of  these  layoffs  by  various  companies? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  tell  the  member  the 
exact  number  of  days.  The  Act  sets  out  how 
many  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  these 
people  and  they  generally  send  us  copies  of 
these  notices;  they  are  obliged  to  send  us 
copies  and  I  think  most  of  them  do.  It 
varies  with  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  amount  of  time,  and  they  are  laid  off, 
but  they  are  conforming  with  the  Act. 

Mr.  Samis:   Supplementary,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Samis:  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
minister  to  consult  with  the  companies  in  a 
community  like  Cornwall  to  possibly  arrange 
some  deferment  or  spacing  of  the  layoffs  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  community? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Why 
doesn't  the  member  consult  with  them? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It  was  a 
good  question.  These  guys  don't  care. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
have  been  a  good  question,  but  my  ears  aren't 
as  sharp  as  the  ones  in  the  back  row  here 
and  I  missed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  you  repeat  the  supple- 
mentary question? 

Mr.  Samis:  Very  simply  is  it  possible  for 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  ask  the  companies 
to  possibly  space  out  these  layoffs  rather  than 
concentrate  them  all  in  one  month  or  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  to  make  some  arrangements  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  community? 

Mr.  Henderson:  What's  the  difference? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
these  layoffs  come  in  from  the  companies, 
not  because  they  want  to  make  them  but  with 


the  falling  off  of  business.  Of  course,  we'd  be 
happy  if  they  wouldn't  make  any  layoffs  at 
all,  but  I  don't  think  that  they  get  notice 
from  their  customers  or  that  there  is  any  way 
that  they  can  spread  them  out.  In  other 
words,  ir  there  is  no  work  this  is  when  they 
announce  a  layoff. 

I  think  to  a  certain  extent  some  of  them  are 
spreading  these  layoffs  out.  Sometimes  when 
they  do  it  the  suggestion  is  that  they  arc 
letting  them  off  in  small  numbers  from  time 
to  time  so  they  won't  have  to  comply  with 
the  Act. 

So  the  companies  are  criticized  no  matter 
how  they  do  it.  If  they  do  spread  them  out 
then  it  is  said  they  are  doing  it  so  they  won't 
have  to  comply  with  the  Act,  and  if  they  lay 
a  good  number  off  at  once  then  the  request 
is  that  they  should  spread  them  out. 

I  say  the  companies  are  complying  with 
the  Act  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  don't  try 
to  do  any  timing;  they  don't  want  layoffs 
themselves,  they  do  it  as  the  demands  of 
business  dictate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  has  the  answer  to  a 
question  asked  previously. 


GRANT  TO  TARRAGON  THEATRE 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur,  asked  me 
whether  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  had  made 
any  approach  to  Tarragon  Theatre  in  view 
of  the  financial  difficulties  they  are  experienc- 
ing. 

The   Ontario   Arts   Council   tells   me    they 
have    been    in    touch    with    the    Tarragon 
Theatre- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  we  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:— and  that  staff  of  the 
council  will  be  meeting  with  the  artistic 
director  of  the  theatre  on  Dec.  27. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


SEAFARERS*  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Solicitor  General,  if  I  can 
get  his  attention. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion   and    Communications):    If   the    Solicitor 
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General  can  get  the  member's  colleague  back 
in  his  seat. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Let  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  help  the  Solicitor  General  with  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  might  get  an  answer  if  my  col- 
league stays  there. 

Has  the  minister  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  the  leakage  of  information  to 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  in  relation 
to  the  SIU?  Has  he  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  came  from  within  his  own  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Henderson:  Has  the  member  for  High 
Park  got  his  gun  with  him  today? 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  the  hon.  John  Munro  get 
the  member  for  Rainy  River  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Is  the  member  trying  for 
Munro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  satisfied 
that  the  leak  didn't  come  from  within  the 
ministry.  However  the  investigation  is  con- 
tinuing and  I'm  hoping  to  have  a  report,  cer- 
tainly before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  didn't  come  from  the  Solicitor 
General? 

Mr.  Reid:  One  supplementary  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  take  it  by  now  the  deputy 
minister  has  sent  a  request  for  letters  and 
information  and  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
SIU  to  Ottawa.  Has  the  Solicitor  General 
had  a  reply  from  them  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  had  a  reply  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 


SUNDAY  TRUCKING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications:  I  would  ask  him  how 
he  responds  to  the  statements  by  the  Canadian 
and  Ontario  truckers  associations  where  they 
say  that  a  clampdown  on  Sunday  trucking 
would  cause  a  food  and  fuel  shortage  and 
also  cause  industrial  chaos  in  the  Metro  area. 
Will    these    statements    deter    him    from    his 


stated  goal  to  control  Sunday  trucking  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  those  statements  will  detract  from  the 
efforts  that  will  be  made  to  exercise  some 
control  on  the  movement  of  vehicles  on  our 
highways  on  Sundays.  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  we  haven't  backed  off  at  all 
in  our  first  position,  which  was  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  CTC  in  regard  to  the  two 
trucking  firms  that  received  permission  to 
come  in  from  the  west.  I  understand  that  is 
being  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  It  may  end 
today. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  developing  an- 
other approach  that  we  think  will  solve  this 
problem,  or  certainly  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  being  created.  We 
will  not  back  off. 

Mr.  Deans:  Good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


ARREST  BY  HALTON  POLICE 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Solicitor 
General.  Has  the  Solicitor  General  investi- 
gated the  charge  made,  yesterday  I  believe  it 
was,  by  Peter  Mc  Williams,  a  prominent 
solicitor  in  Oakville  who  was  a  Tory  can- 
didate and  a  Crown  attorney- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  That  is  not 
part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  the  police  in  Halton 
arrested  someone  because  he  had  given 
evidence  against  an  accused? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  gather 
from  the  press  report  is  that  the  person  in 
question  was  called  as  a  defence  witness. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  At  that  time  there  was  an 
outstanding  charge  against  that  person  by 
the  Oakville  police.  After  the  trial  was 
completed,  he  was  then  taken  into  custody  as 
a  result  of  that  outstanding  charge. 

Mr.   Singer  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  Solicitor  General 
not  agree  that  if  a  man  as  prominent  and  as 
well  known  in  the  legal  profession  as  Mr. 
McWilliams— 
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Mr.  Roy:  He  just  wrote  a  book. 

Mr.  Singer:  —makes  that  kind  of  a  charge, 
it  warrants  some  kind  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Solicitor  General? 

Mr.  Roy:  Especially  if  he  is  a  Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  read 
the  article  this  morning,  I  did  place  a  call 
to  Mr.  McWilliams.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
talk  with  him.  I  have  asked  the  Hal  ton 
region  board  of  police  commissioners  to 
give  me  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  minister  going  to  table 
the  report  before  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  METRO  TORONTO 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services:  In  the  light  of 
the  board  of  Big  Brothers  having  twice  now 
turned  down  their  negotiators'  setdement 
with  the  striking  social  workers— and  we  all 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  very 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
there— should  all  fail,  would  the  minister 
consider  channelling  the  funds  provided  by 
his  ministry  currently  to  Big  Brothers  to  a 
new  Big  Brothers  organization  staffed  by  the 
striking  social  workers  under  a  board  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  community,  a  prospect 
which  is  now  being  considered? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Soical  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that's  something  we  certainly  would  be  pre- 
pared to  look  into.  If  negotiations  fail,  our 
office  is  always  open  to  hear  representations 
from  any  worthwhile  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 


HYDRO  RIGHT  OF  WAY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment.  In  his  decision  to  overrule 
the  inquiry  officer  as  to  a  Hydro  right  of 
way  in  Kent  county,  is  the  minister  satis- 
fied that  Ontario  Hydro  gave  all  the  in- 
formation pertaining  to  future  use  of  that 
line? 


Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): AU  I  can  go  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  evidence  that  is  presented  to  me  by 
the  inquiry  officer.  I  made  my  decision  on 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  to  me  on  the 
expropriation  of  that  line. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  the  best  answer  all  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


POLYMER  WALL  SEALING  FOR 
URANIUM  MINES 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  regarding  the  application 
of  polymer  materials  to  the  walls  of  uranium 
mines,  a  method  of  sealing  radon  gas  into 
the  rock  and  thereby  reducing  the  harm  to 
uranium  miners  by  at  least  60  per  cent.  My 
question  is  has  the  minister  received  no 
report  on  this  method  devised  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  letter  of  July  23  told  me  that  "our  con- 
sultants have  been  advised  to  investigate  this 
method  thoroughly  and  inform  us  on  its 
application  as  applied  to  our  precambrian 
rocks?" 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  our  consultants,  to 
my  understanding,  have  contacted  the  US 
Bureau  of  Mines.  I  have  not  seen  their  report 
but  I  will  get  a  copy  of  it  and  make  sure 
the  hon.  member  is  made  aware  of  the 
contents. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


POSITION  OF  DEPUTY  REEVES 
ON  COUNTY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
or  the  provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Or  both. 

Mr.  Spence:  Or  both,  yes;  could  the  min- 
ister inform  us  if  it  is  true  that  a  few  days 
after  the  Dec.  2  municipal  elections,  a  county 
council  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  voted  on 
a  resolution  under  section  27(a)  of  th<- 
Municipal  Act  to  exclude  deputy  reeves  elect- 
ed at  the  Dec.  2  election  from  voting  in 
county  council  during  a  term  in  which  they 
were  elected  in  that  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes  sir.  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth.  Presenting  reports. 


Mr.  Spence:  Supplementary:  It  seems  very 
unusual  that  when  the  people  vote  a  deputy 
reeve  as  a  representative  for  the  next  two 
years,  that  he  is  excluded  from  what  he  is 
elected  for. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  member  making  that 
a  supplementary  question? 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  Treasurer 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Spence:  Yes,  what  is  he  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  for  Lambton 
has  expressed  some  interest  and  concern  in 
this  matter.  We  amended  the  legislation  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  enable  county  councils 
to  reduce  their  numbers  by  eliminating  some 
or  all  deputy  reeves  in  certain  circumstances. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  old  system, 
which  gave  no  such  latitude,  was  producing 
county  councils  with  as  many  as  67  members; 
if  I  remember  correctly.  That  was  obviously 
unworkable.  For  that  reason— because  we  are 
attempting  to  hand  down  powers  to  the  local 
level  of  government— the  Legislature  per- 
mitted a  county  council  to  exclude  deputy 
reeves  when  reason  existed  for  so  doing. 

The  change  that  was  made  in  the  area 
referred  to  on  Dec.  4,  two  days  after  the 
election,  was  in  a  sense  compatible  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature.  I  have  some 
concern  at  the  speed  with  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  and  carried,  and  I  will 
be  considering  introducing  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  some  space  of  time— 
I  don't  know  if  that  means  a  few  months  or 
a  year- 
Mr.  Good:  When  the  new  council  takes 
over. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —between  the  election  of 
councillors  and  the  restructuring  of  the 
council. 

Now  I  have  just  learned  about  this  in  the 
last  few  days.  I  really  don't  have  any  personal 
opinion  to  offer,  but  given  the  nature  of 
representations  from  the  member  for  Lamb- 
ton,  I  certainly  am  taking  the  matter  seriously 
and  will  consider  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  about  the  member  for 
Kent? 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  Kent  brought 
it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  table  for  the  information  of  mem- 
bers the  technical  evaluation  of  Toronto 
Island  Airport,  based  on  a  review  of  existing 
documentation  by  the  joint  committee  for 
Toronto  Island  Airport. 

And  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
have  delivered,  as  requested  much  earlier  by 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition— or, 
I  am  sorry,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party-- 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  accept  either.  It  is  like  call- 
ing me  David.  Either  one  would  do. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  what  happened 
to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  How  about  Harold?  Will 
he  take  Harold  too?  In  any  event,  copies  of 
the  background  data  are  now  available. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thanks  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  is  welcome. 
I  hope  he  has  a  good  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller  tabled  the  annual  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier  tabled  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Reports. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Which  day  was  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  member  missed  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  from  the  administration  of 
justice  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report,  as  follows,  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  it  be 
allowed  to  sit  concurrently  with  the  House 
for  consideration  of  the  following  bills: 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Affairs  Act. 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Condomin- 
ium Act. 

Bill  125,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  Specu- 
lation Tax  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that  mo- 
tion is  carried,  could  we  have  a  commitment 
from  the  government  back-bench  members  of 
that  committee  and  from  the  members  of  the 
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Liberal  Paity  that  whether  the  committee  sits 
concurrently  or  otherwise,  some  members  of 
those  two  parties  will  be  present  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  I  can't  answer  that 
question.  It  will  be  up  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNeil  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report,  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  requests  permission  to  sit 
concurrently  with  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion of  Bill  134,  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


DISTRICT  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
MUSKOKA  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  District  Munic- 
ipality of  Muskoka  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  district  council,  the  District 
Municipality  of  Muskoka  Act  is  amended  to 
r*lace  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  and 
financing  of  water  and  sewage  services  with 
the  district  municipality.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes another  .important  amendment,  re- 
quested by  the  district  council,  to  make  the 
district  municipality  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration and  adoption  of  official  plans.  The 
ability  of  the  district  municipality  to  charge 
fees  for  the  disposal  of  different  kinds  of 
waste  is  also  being  clarified. 


HERITAGE  OF  ONTARIO  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Conserva- 
tion, Protection  and  Preservation  of  the  Heri- 
tage of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
introduction,  I  should  mention  that  my  minis- 
try has  the  principal  responsibility  within  the 
government  to  ensure  the  conservaton  of  On- 
tario's historical  heritage.  This  .is  the  primary 


objective  of  this  new  and  comprehensive  !< 
lation. 

The  essential  elements  within  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
role  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation;  the 
conservation,  protection  and  preservation  of 
buildings  of  historical  or  architectural  signifi- 
cance, and  greatly  increased  protection  for  our 
remaining  archaeological  resources. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  the  hon.  meml 
will  agree,  over  the  past  20  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  rapidly  increasing  awareness 
among  our  citizens  of  Ontario's  historic  past, 
and  a  wide  measure  of  support  from  many  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  community  expressed  for 
overall  and  comprehensive  legislation  of  this 
nature.  This  bill  is  designed  to  be  a  reads 
response  to  those  desires  and  will  enable  vis, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  minimum  of  interference 
in  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  to  achieve  the 
conservation  of  our  historical  heritage  and 
carry  it  out  in  a  careful,  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive manner. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Does  this 
include  the  Council  of  Regents? 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deals  with  nine  subjects  of  legislation,  four 
of  which  are  of  significant  importance  to  the 
motoring  public  of  this  province.  They  an •: 
Amendments  relating  to  the  operation  of 
school  buses;  mandatory  driver's-licence  sus- 
pensions for  conviction  under  the  Criminal 
Code  for  offences  involving  the  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle;  delegation  of  powers  to 
municipalities;  and  the  regulation  of  motor- 
assisted  bicycles. 

The  school-bus  provisions  are  amended  to 
require  the  school-bus  stopping  law  to  apply 
to  all  highways,  regardless  of  speed  limit. 
Under  these  new  provisions  there  is  an  onus 
on  the  school-bus  driver  to  activate  the 
signals  as  prescribed.  Motorists  followin 
school  bus  must  stop  whenever  school-bus 
signal  lights  are  flashing,  and  motorists  rja 
ing  the  bus  must  similarly  stop,  except  when 
on  a  highway  divided  by  a  physical  barrier 
or  an  unpaved  strip  of  ground.  These  pro- 
visions also  prohibit  the  use  of  chrome  yellow 
paint  on  buses  other  than  school  buses. 
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The  driver's-licence  suspension  provisions 
prescribe  a  mandatory  three-month  suspen- 
sion for  all  first  offences,  and  a  mandatory 
six-month  suspension  for  every  subsequent 
conviction  within  a  five-year  period. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  delegating 
greater  powers  to  municipalities,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  approval  by  the  minister  of  municipal 
bylaws  regulating  and  governing  traffic,  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  connecting 
links  and  the  installation  of  traffic  lights.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  bylaws  to  be  filed  with  the 
ministry  and  for  the  repeal  of  bylaws  which 
ace  inconsistent  with  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  That's  just  the 
beginning  for  much-needed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Does  the 
minister  have  another  bill? 


MINISTRY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  Act, 
1971. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  set  out  the  general 
functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  the  duties  of  the  min- 
ister in  the  field  of  communications,  and 
ministerial  powers  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
in  the  areas  of  both  transportation  and 
communications. 

The  existing  ministry  Act  was  intro- 
duced in  1971  to  bring  together  the  old 
departments  of  Highways  and  Transport.  It 
does  not  contain  a  general  statement  of 
ministerial  functions.  It  makes  no  reference 
to  communications.  It  contains  only  marginal 
references  to  the  standard  powers  that  the 
minister  may  use  in  undertaking  his  duties. 

The  amendments  I  am  introducing  are 
intended  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  and 
make  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  Act  more  consistent  with 
other  ministry  Acts. 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972. 


Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972,  so 
as  to  recognize  a  number  of  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Civil  Service  Association  and 
the  other  organizations  that  represent  em- 
ployees under  the  Act. 

Of  particular  significance  are  the  changes 
which  provide  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
grievance  board  and  the  tribunal  on  partisan 
lines,  the  provision  of  ad  hoc  tripartite  boards 
of  arbitration,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  bargaining. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  indicated  to  the  House  on  Tuesday,  I 
believe,  that  after  the  cabinet  met  on  Wed- 
nesday he  would  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  between  now  and  the  end 
of  this  sitting,  and  when  we  will  adjourn.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  minister  has  arrived 
at  the  decision  and  if  he  intends  to  pass  all 
these  bills  before  that  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  we  had  such  a  busy 
and  productive  day  yesterday  in  the  nation's 
capital  that  we  didn't  get  around  to  discuss- 
ing that  matter.  Cabinet  will  be  assembling 
in  a  very  few  minutes  and  I  will  be  able  to 
let  him  know. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  hope  they  don't  intend  to  pass 
all  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ONTARIO  LAND  CORP.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  133,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Does  the  minister  have  any  further  statement 
before  the  debate  continues? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  I  would  be  happv 
to  make  a  speech  right  now  if  this  is  the  wish 
of  the  Legislature.  I  did  give  a  fairly  exten- 
sive statement  on  first  reading,  so  I  will  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  my  hon.  friends  to  decide 
the  sequence  of  speakers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
the  bill  before  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important   we   have   considered   this   session, 
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certainly,  and  perhaps  for  a  number  of 
sessions  before.  My  understanding  is  that  its 
provisions  will  greatly  enlarge  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  planning  concepts  that  have  been 
so  much  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  Treasurer 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  last  six  years. 

He  has  made  some  substantial  descriptions 
of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  on  first  reading 
of  the  bill  and  elsewhere  in  the  province,  but 
I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  a  very  deep  concern  as  to  its  ramifica- 
tions in  the  future  development  of  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  establishment  of  planning  goals, 
in  the  sequestering  of  most  of  the  develop- 
able land  under  governmental  jurisdiction 
and,  perhaps  as  important  as  anything  else, 
in  the  continuation  of  the  procedure  of 
centralizing  these  responsibilities  under  the 
person  who  has  been  designated  by  statute 
the  chief  planner— that  is,  the  Treasurer.  He 
is  a  very  busy  man  indeed,  and  he  more  than 
anyone  else  would  know  this. 

I  simply  want  to  say  again,  sir,  that  I  have 

very  deep  misgivings- 
Mr.    J.    A.    Renwick    (Riverdale):    I    don't 

think  it  says  that  in  the  bill.  It  doesn't  say 

that  the  Treasurer  will  be  the  minister  under 

the  bill,  does  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  it  says  that  the  On- 
tario Land  Corp.  would  receive  from  time  to 
time  written  instructions  from  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  presumably  through  the 
Treasury. 

The  concern  that  we  have  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  bill,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  what 
we  have  seen  happening  in  the  last  few  weeks 
-specifically  the  Treasurer's  comments  on  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.'s  future.  The  govern- 
ment presently  holds,  through  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  approximately  18,000  acres,  distrib- 
uted across  the  province.  I  am  very  well 
aware,  in  my  own  community,  of  1,000  acres 
held  in  the  township  of  Brantford,  which 
now  for  probably  five  to  six  years  has  dis- 
located the  planning  in  the  city  of  Brantford 
since  Ontario  Housing  has  refused  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  those  properties. 

Another  very  large  area  of  about  3,000 
acres  close  to  the  city  of  Kitchener— between 
Kitchener  and  Cambridge— was  acquired  by 
Ontario  Housing  about  four  years  ago  and 
has  not  been  further  developed  since  that 
time.  But  there  are  these  18,000  acres  that 
are  held  presently  by  Ontario  Housing,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  once  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  is  established,  if  Bill  133  passes 
and  is  proclaimed,  these  acres  would  be  allo- 
cated   to    their    direction    for    their    holding 


power  and,   of  course,  to  provide  collateral 
for  them  to  raise  funds. 

'More  recently,  under  the  Treasur 
direction  and  under  his  specific  authority, 
four  substantial  townsites  or  sites  of  propertx 
have  been  acquired,  two  of  them  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Haldimand- Norfolk. 
The  first,  in  the  former  township  of  Town- 
send,  amounting  to  some  14,000  acres,  was 
acquired  for  $22  million,  and  just  recently 
there  has  been  a  further  acquisition  not  many 
m'les  away  in  the  former  county  of  Haldi- 
mand of  a  further  12,000  acres,  which  the 
Treasurer  is  very  much  enamoured  of  and 
which  he  feels  will  become  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  future.  To  hear  him  talk  about  it,  he 
sounds,  in  the  words  of  my  colleague  from 
Kitchener,  l-'ke  the  wizard  of  Oz.  He  en- 
visages the  Emerald  City  rising  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  flowing  with  those  clear 
waters. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Yellow 
brick  roads  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  quite  interesting  to 
hear,  in  his  enthusiasm  in  describing  these 
matters  to  the  council  of  the  regional  mu- 
nicipality and,  I  suppose,  to  those  people 
representing  the  local  municipalities  as  well, 
his  concept  that  perhaps  this  city,  when 
entered  in  world  competition,  once  more 
will  bring  honour  and  fame,  if  not  to  him- 
self and  his  government,  at  least  to  the 
community. 

I  really  am  most  amazed  at  the  way  he  is 
carried  away  with  the  sort  of  concepts  of 
magnetic  levitation  applied  to  local  planning 
and  building.  Somehow  he  can't  do  anything 
small  and  somehow  he  can't  do  anything 
right.  There  is  this  problem  that  he,  as 
probably  the  main  author  of  the  political 
problems  of  the  government,  cannot  escape. 

I  suppose  the  pedestrian  is  not  for  him, 
certainly  not  in  the  closing  days  of  a  career 
that  he  himself,  in  the  past,  has  called 
glorious.  We  don't  know  where  the  future 
lies  for  him  but,  certainly,  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  problems 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  this 
corporation  are  going  to  be  something  less 
than  the  final  crown  in  the  Treasurer's 
diadem  as  he  approaches  the  last  few  months 
of  his  responsibility  in  this  aspect  of  public 
life. 

We  are,  obviously,  very  deeply  concerned. 
The  problems  of  land  planning  are  substan- 
tial. The  Treasurer  announced  some  weeks 
ago  that  he  was  going  to  enunciate  a  general 
plan  for  the  province  in  the  Legislature  this 
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fall.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  it  down 
at  this  session  but  those  were  his  predictions. 

We  would  be  very  interested  in  this,  of 
course.  We,  as  the  Liberal  Party,  certainly 
since  I  assumed  the  leadership  in  1967, 
have  been  calling  for  a  generalized  plan  for 
the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  particu- 
larly indicating  where  provincial  initiatives 
are  going  to  be  established  to  further  the 
growth  of  industry  around  which  communi- 
ties can  expand  so  that  the  growth  pressures 
can  be  removed  from  this  specific  part  of 
Ontario,  the  "golden  horseshoe."  So  far,  such 
a  plan  has  not  been  enunciated. 

We  were  present  some  years  ago  when  the 
Toronto-centred  region  plan  was  unveiled 
with  fanfare  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Build- 
ing. I  can  remember  the  darkened  room  and 
the  spotlights  from  the  back  focusing  on 
the  flag  of  the  province  as  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  and  the  Treasurer  walked  on,  not  quite 
hand  in  hand,  but  almost  like  the  prime  act 
at  Shea's  back  in  1932. 

There  is  something  about  the  attraction 
for  grandiose,  theatrical  presentation  that  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Premier  are  enamoured  of 
and  I  suppose  it  is,  to  some  extent,  a  hold- 
over from  the  election  preparation  days  even 
as  far  back  as  1967  and  1971.  The  public 
relations  officers  seem  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  politicians  and  this  particular  minister 
has  now  assumed,  I  suppose,  the  most  im- 
portant responsibility  beyond  all  others  and 
that  is  the  chief  politician  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  are  on  a  four-year 
cycle. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He's  already  our  chief 
accountant  and,  I  suppose,  we  might  call 
him  an  interpretative  accountant  since,  in  de- 
fending himself  and  his  present  budgetary 
position,  he's  coined  that  phrase,  "as  long 
as  money  in  equals  money  out  we're  okay." 
This  interpretative  style  of  accounting  has  set 
him  somewhat  apart  from  his  predecessors. 

We  used  to  hear  the  justifications  for  de- 
ficits and  the  applause  associated  with  sur- 
pluses. We  haven't  heard  of  a  surplus  in  this 
province  since  John  Robarts  gave  up  the 
direction  of  the  government  back  in  1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  yes;  by  the  Treas- 
urer's interpretative  accounting  we  have.  Yet 
it's  nice  to  know  that  when  the  Treasury, 
not  the  Treasurer,  makes  an  accounting  to  the 
Legislature  at  least  it  still  refers  to  it  as  a 


deficit,  and  the  figure  associated  with  it  this 
year  is  $848  million. 

He's  an  accountant,  sure.  He's  also  the 
planner;  he's  the  chief  planner.  I  think  it 
was  his  predecessor,  Mr.  MacNaughton,  who 
finally  enunciated  the  fact  in  a  committee 
that  I  recall  very  well  when  he  said,  "Yes, 
I  am  the  chief  planner."  He  took  some  very 
important  decisions   in  those  days. 

One  that  I  recall  specifically  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  enunciated  by 
municipalities  in  the  Grand  Valley,  that  the 
time  would  come  when  water  from  Lake  Erie 
would  have  to  be  supplied  by  pipeline.  It  was 
put  by  the  opposition  and  by  independent 
planners  that  as  we  had  committed  $800  mil- 
lion to  the  establishment  of  the  electrical 
facility  at  Nanticoke,  with  all  of  the  associated 
pumping,  water  intake  and  partial  purification 
facilities,  that  was  the  time  to  make  that  in- 
take oversize  so  that  when  a  pipeline  was  re- 
quired in  the  fullness  of  time  at  least  we 
would  have  made  the  commitment  and  the 
planning  to  accommodate  it. 

When  Mr.  MacNaughton  decided  to  do  that 
he  did  so  in  his  capacity  as  chief  planner.  I 
believe  that  it  was  a  wise  decision.  Certainly 
it  was  one  that  had  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  of  the  province  rather  than 
being  left  to  the  local  municipality. 

But  since  that  time,  the  concept  of  being 
the  chief  planner  for  the  province  seems  to 
have  been  enlarged,  or  inflated;  it  has  become 
grandiose  in  the  most  frightening  terms  to 
the  point  that  the  present  Treasurer,  the 
present  chief  planner,  feels  he  can  pick  up 
city  sites  without  even  consulting  his  cabinet 
colleagues.  I  even  get  the  impression  that 
when  he  brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Premier,  he  is  told:  "Don't  bother  me  now. 
That's  your  job,  John.  You  go  ahead." 

I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  con- 
cern me.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  that 
he  consults  his  cabinet  colleagues— in  the 
secrecy  of  cabinet,  of  course,  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  much  consultation  there  is, 
but  there  should  be  consultation  there— but 
what  does  concern  me  is  that  the  chief  plan- 
ner is  not  prepared  in  any  way  to  consult 
with  those  people  in  the  communities  affected. 
Certainly  he  is  not  prepared  to  consult  the 
community  of  Ontario  in  the  broad  sense  and 
not,  for  example,  the  regional  municipality  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk  or  the  area  surounding 
Pickering  about  what  led  them  to  make  those 
specific  decisions,  but  simply  to  announce 
them  in  the  Legislature. 

Besides  being  our  chief  accountant  and  our 
chief  planner,  he's  our  chief— perhaps  he's  not 
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our  chief  economist,  but  let's  say  he  is  our 
Minister  of  Economics.  He  might  think  of 
himself  as  our  principal  economist,  but  I 
simply  cannot  support  him  in  that  particular 
delusion. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  We  cannot  go 
quite  that  far. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  When  the  debates  take 
place  here  he  enjoys  those  aspects  probably 
more  than  any  other,  and  he  probably  harks 
back  to  his  own  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  drawing  the  significant 
conclusions  from  those  pearls  that  he  was 
casting  in  those  days  in  his  previous  incarna- 
tion. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  economy  and 
about  the  economics  of  the  decision  he  has 
made  in  involving  the  government  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  tremendous  tracts  of  land. 
He  is  aware  that  with  the  imposition  of  the 
land  speculation  tax,  the  government  is  really 
the  only  land  buyer  that  a  landholder  can 
look  at.  If  the  government  buys  or  acquires  it 
by  some  procedure,  the  land  speculation  tax 
is  not  payable. 

I  had  a  visit  from  a  farmer  in  the  Haldi- 
mand  area  who  has  a  pig  farm  right  over  the 
line  fence  from  what  I  suppose  will  come  to 
be  called  the  Emerald  City;  that  is,  the  new 
townsite  about  which  the  minister  is  so  ena- 
moured. 

He  said:  "They  passed  me  by,  and  I'm  glad 
they  did."  He  happens  to  have  a  very  pros- 
perous hog  operation.  "But,"  he  said,  "I've 
got  this  problem:  Hog  farming  has  certain 
community  drawbacks,  as  anyone  knows  who 
lives  close  to  a  hog  farm. 

"A  new  city  is  going  to  be  built  over  there," 
he  said,  "and,  frankly,  I  am  prepared  to  ex- 
pand. I've  got  plans  for  an  $85,000  expansion, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  go  forward 
with  it  or  not.  What  do  you  think  I  should 

dor 

I  said:  "I  think  you  should  talk  with  the 
agricultural  representative  and  the  local  plan- 
ners. But  if  you  can't  get  any  decision,  go 
ahead  anyway,  because  you  were  there  before 
the  city." 

Then  he  said:  "Perhaps  there  are  alterna- 
tives that  I  should  consider.  Perhaps  I  should 
move  to  an  area  where  the  government— the 
taxpayers— are  not  going  to  have  to  buy  me 
out  five  years  from  now  for  peace,  order  and 
good  government  and  freedom  from  offensive 
odour  for  those  people  who  are  going  to  live  in 
this  new  city. 

"But,  he  said,  "I  cannot  sell  to  my  neigh- 
bours. The  government  bought  this  property 


at  an  average  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  an  acre.  I 
bought  it  myself  for  $300  an  acre  about  11 
years  previous.  No  farmer  can  buy  this  prop- 
erty at  those  rates  and  farm  on  it.  There  is  no 
way.  Obviously  the  land  speculation  tax  that 
I  would  have  to  pay,  because  of  the  escalation 
in  those  values  since  April  9,  or  whatever  is 
the  critical  date,  means  simply  that  I  can  deal 
with  only  one  buyer,  and  that's  the  govern- 
ment." I  simply  point  this  out  as  one  area  in 
which  the  land  economy  has  been  dislocated. 

In  thinking  about  this,  I  would  say:  "Well, 
I  suppose  it's  nice  that  the  speculators  are 
not  in  business  down  there  the  way  they 
once  were." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy.  And  I  frankly  believe 
that  the  Treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  thinks 
about  that  himself.  But  if  there  ever  was  an 
intrusion  into  the  free-enterprise  economy,  it 
was  certainly  the  procedures  and  the  develop- 
ment based  on  the  land  speculation  tax  and 
the  powers  that  the  Treasurer  has  now— and 
which  evidently  he  intends  to  pass  on  to  the 
land  corporation. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  as  our  chief 
planner,  our  chief  economist,  our  chief  offi- 
cial in  municipal  affairs  as  well,  he  has  taken 
unto  himself  far  too  much  personal  authority. 
I  mean  the  authority  that  has  been  taken  on 
by  John  White,  not  by  the  Treasurer— where 
somehow  an  overall  personal  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  province  seems  to  be 
evolving. 

It  leads  him  to  commit  the  province— well, 
what  would  it  be  now?  If  there  were  $22  mil- 
lion in  Townsend— I  don't  believe  we've  had 
a  definitive  price  before  the  Haklimand  site— 
and  it's  12,000  acres;  not  14,000.  But  the 
price  was  about  an  average  of  $1,000  an 
acre  more;  so  I  would  think  there  would  be 
probably  $25  million  to  $30  million-is  that  a 
ball-park  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  the  price  is  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  a  little  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  About  $1,900,  I  believe. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  then  there  is  the 
18,000  acres  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
presently  holds.  The  Pickering  site  was 
bought  at  such  an  inflated  figure— I'm  not 
aware  of  what  the  most  recent  one  is,  but  it 
must  be  between  $180  million  $200  million. 
Then  there  is  the  site  at  Spencerville,  which 
everyone  protests  they  know  nothing  about— 
that  is,  from  the  local  area.  The  local  mem- 
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ber  happens  to  be  the  Minister  of  Housing 

(Mr.  Irvine). 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The 
Treasurer  was  the  only  one  who  knew  about 
it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Housing  minister  at 
first  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
at  all.  Finally,  some  weeks  later,  when  the 
Treasurer  let  him  in  on  it,  he  simply  said 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
local  community. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Bennett)  stated  very  flatly  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  that,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
government  of  Ontario  that  was  involved  in 
that.  He,  too,  back-tracked  in  local  state- 
ments, I  am  given  to  understand. 

At  least  the  Treasurer  was  honest  enough, 
when  questioned,  simply  to  say,  "No  com- 
ment." 

But  I  get  the  impression  that  it  wasn't  a 
decision  entered  into  by  the  cabinet  with  the 
Treasurer,  with  the  powers  that  have  been 
given  to  him  as  the  operational  force.  It  was 
the  minister  building  some  sort  of  a  develop- 
mental empire— in  the  name  of  the  people, 
certainly;  and  for  the  good  of  the  taxpayers, 
we  would  hope— but  with  a  concept  that 
seemed  to  have  arrived  full-blown  from  his 
own  massive  brow.  It's  frightening. 

It  certainly  concerns  me  that  democracy  in 
this  province  has  moved  to  such  a  state 
where  the  Treasurer  somehow  has  been  able 
to  buffalo  everybody  in  the  cabinet,  from  the 
boss  on  down  to  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  (Mr.  Potter),  to  establish  this  con- 
cept. There's  nobody  else  here  that  I  can 
talk  about.  There  is  only  one  minister  here; 
so  I  can't  really  insult  anybody  directly— and 
I  don't  intend  to.  But,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  con- 
cern of  mine. 

I  hope  that  the  Treasurer  can  give  us  an 
assurance  that  these  acquisitions  do  fit  into 
a  plan  for  Ontario  —  a  plan  which  he  has 
now  promised  us  for  some  time,  but  which 
is  not  before  us— that  they  do  fit  into  the  con- 
cepts that  were  enunciated  in  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan.  That  plan,  as  I  under- 
stood is,  called  for  a  decentralization  of 
growth,  but  that  apparently  is  a  concept 
which  has  been  lost,  since  there  has  been 
the  acquisition,  or  at  least— well,  I  suppose 
it's  the  acquisition  of  federal  funds  of  close 
to  $200  million  to  build  a  big  sewer  pipe; 
which  seems  to  change  the  whole  idea  of 
restricting  growth  in  this  area. 

The  Treasurer  is  the  chief  accountant,  the 
chief  planner,  the  chief  economist— and  he  is 


our  chief  municipal  authority.  I  think  he  may 
enjoy  that  more  than  being  even  our  chief 
delegate  to  federal-provincial  conferences- 
other  than  the  Premier. 

There  must  be  a  great  feeling  of  power 
when  the  Treasurer  goes  down  to  talk  to  the 
regional  municipality  of  Haldimand-Norfolk. 
He  looks  at  the  cnairman— a  man  that  he 
created;  a  man  that  he  pays  out  of  his  own 
budget— and  he  says:  "Well,  John,  here  we 
are  to  reason  together."  Is  that  a  phrase  the 
Treasurer  ever  uses?  Probably  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  don't  use  that 
phrase. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  However,  he  doesn't  use 
the  phrase  that  John  Robarts  used  to  use; 
and  that  is:  "We  are  here  to  continue  a 
new  partnership."  Because  it  isn't  a  partner- 
ship. In  Haldimand-Norfolk  he  created  the 
chief.  He  created  the  ground  rules,  he  made 
the  municipality  in  an  image  which  he  saw 
fit,  and  he  goes  down  there  and  says,  "You 
have  complete  freedom  here  as  far  as  plan- 
ning is  concerned,  because  you  can  choose 
one  of  four  alternatives  which  I  now  present 
to  you."  I  was  talking  to  a  councillor  in 
the  city  of  Nanticoke— members  may  have 
heard  of  the  gendeman— Harry  Scott,  a  very 
able  former  mayor  of  Waterford  and  a  very 
perspicacious  gentleman.  I  hope  sometime 
in  the  future  we  may  hear  from  him  even  in 
this  chamber.  He's  a  very  able  person  indeed. 
He  says  the  Treasurer  talks  as  if  the  city 
of  Nanticoke  doesn't  exist;  that  this  will 
contain  entirely  the  new  city  on  the  Towns- 
end  site  and,  at  the  best,  the  city  of  Nan- 
ticoke would  have  one  person  on  the  so- 
called  planning  corporation  that  is  envisaged 
and  referred  to  by  the  Treasurer  from  time 
to  time.  I  want  to  come  back  to  that. 

The  Treasurer,  as  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  is  also  our  chief  spokesman, 
other  than  the  Premier,  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  Canada.  I  was  in  London 
yesterday  and  was  as  critical  as  I  could  be 
of  him  in  that  particular  area.  I  was  glad  to 
read  in  the  comments  of  one  of  the  columnists 
today  that  he  was  at  least  the  spokesman 
who  wasn't  rattling  the  sabres  and  unpinning 
the  grenades  down  there,  but  talking  about 
reasoning  together  and  working  this  out;  as 
well  he  might,  because  whatever  the  deal 
on  oil  and  energy  it  will  be  Ontario  that 
pays. 

Surely  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  a 
stand  that  is  going  to  exacerbate  the  problems 
that  presently  exist.  But  he  is  in  a  position 
to  say  to  the  government  of  Canada,  "Please 
don't  give  us  grants,  as  far  as  housing  pro- 
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grammes  and  land  banking  programmes  are 
concerned,  on  a  project  basis;  we  want  block 
grants."  That's  not  the  way  he  talks  to  the 
municipalities,  mind  you,  but  as  the  chief 
minister  it  is  surely  the  point  of  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  government  of  Canada  to 
transfer  as  much  money  as  possible— and  I 
don't  criticize  him  for  that— without  any 
strings  attached;  and  I  don't  criticize  him 
for  that  either,  as  long  as  he  is  prepared  to 
apply  the  same  criterion  when  he  passes 
the  money  on  to  the  municipalities. 

But  it  wilj,  in  fact,  enable  him  to  set  up 
in  this  land  corporation  a  machine  that  is 
far  bigger  than  that  blue  one.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  monster,  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.,  in  a 
sense  that  I  find  frightening— that  it  reports 
to  the  Legislature  in  no  significant  way;  it 
does  not  have  to  ask  the  Treasurer  to  supply 
funds  from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
so  that  it  would  therefore  be  debated  in  the 
estimates  in  this  House.  This  particular  cor- 
poration has  the  power,  once  the  property 
is  deeded  over  to  it,  to  borow  on  that  col- 
lateral, to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
province,  to  undertake  the  expansion  of  the 
planning  authority  that  is  presently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  I  would  sub- 
mit will  stay  there  and  be  directed  through 
this  corporation. 

This  corporation  is  going  to  become  enor- 
mously large.  It's  going  to  be,  by  all  odds, 
the  largest  land-dealing  syndicate  or  land- 
dealing  corporation  in  the  province— probably 
in  North  America— and  its  funds  will  be  in- 
ternally generated  to  a  great  extent,  since  it 
can  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  province  but 
without  reference  to  this  House. 

Perhaps  this  concerns  me  more  than  any- 
thing else,  because  the  Treasurer  is  also,  as 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  our  chief  poli- 
tician. He  is  concerned,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
state  of  our  budget  at  the  present  time.  He 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  saying 
to  the  farmers  in  Townsend,  "We  would 
be  glad  to  lease  you  this  property  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  we  can  enter  into  quite 
long  leases."  I  would  think  that  the  land 
corporation  would  be  able  to  say  to  a  hous- 
ing developer,  "We  will  make  this  land 
available  on  a  lease  basis,"  and  after  the 
payments  are  completed  in  25,  30  or  40  years 
and  the  individual  owns  his  house,  the  land 
corporation  could  still  retain  title  to  the  prop- 
erty; certainly  such  would  be  the  case  in 
industrial  developments. 

It  seems  that  this  machine  might,  in  fact, 
become  the  tail  that  wags  the  governmental 
dog    if    its    revenue-producing    capacity    is 


allowed  to  go  on  the  basis  which  it  appears 
to  be  capable  of  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  anywhere 
near  sufficient  control  measures  in  that  one 
section— and  I  should  be  able  to  read  it  out 
directly— which  simply  says  that  from  time 
to  time,  in  a  written  directive  the  Treasurer 
or  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
establish  certain  policy  areas. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  complain  about  the 
lack  of  a  regulations  section  but  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  instance  there 
will  be  no  regulations  which  then  can  be  re- 
viewed by  a  committee  of  this  House,  no 
regulations  which,  in  fact,  would  l>e  tinder 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  at  all,  but 
simply  a  policy  pronouncement  from  the  gov- 
ernment through  the  Treasurer— and  more 
properly  just  from  the  Treasurer  through  the 
Treasurer— to  the  land  corporation  which  is 
going  to  make  it  a  monolithic  economic- 
force,  a  monolithic  economic  mach:ne  that 
is  going  to  be  active  in  this  province  to  carry 
out  the  policy  goals  of  the  Treasurer  and 
probably  of  trie  corporation  itself. 

I  don't  often  quote  the  McRuer  report.  I 
am  aware  of  its  traditions  and  how  it  came 
about.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
chief  judge.  I  have  felt  that  in  the  last  few 
vears  his  basic  recommendations  have  not 
been  looked  on  with  the  credit  that  thev 
deserve.  I  believe  the  one  that  is  quoted 
probably  more  frequently  in  this  House  than 
any  other  has  important  application  now.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  about  two  paragraphs 
from  vol.  1,  pages  126  and  127,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  from  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion inquiry  into  civil  rights  by  Chief  Justice 
McRuer: 

The  general  principle  that  all  govern 
mental  decisions  on  grounds  of  policy 
should  be  made  by  ministers  or  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  ministers  who  are 
members  of  the  Legislature  renders  all 
executive  action  accountable  to  and  si 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Legislature.  This 
'doctrine  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
Legislature  maintains  its  control. 

The  consistent  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple requires  that  apparentlv  independent 
officials,  boards  or  commissions  ought  not 
to  be  set  up  to  make  adin  nistrative  de- 
cisions when,  in  fact,  their  decisions 
controlled  politically.  The  objective 
is  to  relieve  the  government  of  respon- 
sibility for  policy  decisions  that  ma\  be 
embarrassing  politically. 

The    practice    is    undesirable    on    two 
grounds.  If  the  official  board  or  commi 
considers  that  the  statute  under  which  tlv 
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power  is  conferred  requires  an  independent 
decision,  the  decision  may  conflict  with 
government  policy.  In  such  case,  the  gov- 
ernment has  abdicated  one  of  its  true 
functions  to  decide  and  control  policy.  If 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  given  the 
appearance  of  independence,  but  the  power 
is  exercised  in  consultation  with  or  under 
the  control  of  a  minister,  this  appearance 
is  a  mere  deceptive  facade. 

This  is  one  of  my  basic  concerns.  I  don't 
like  the  concepts  of  the  powers  that  have 
been  given  to  the  Treasurer  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, often  on  division  and  with  severe  con- 
cern being  expressed,  but  which  do  lie  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  responsible  to  this 
House.  I  personally  resent  a  large  monolithic 
self -financing  structure,  which  has  some  ap- 
pearance of  independence,  to  be  established 
to  carry  out  those  powers  without  some  more 
effective  means  of  control  by  this  Legisla- 
ture. There  is  no  financial  control.  There  is 
no  regulatory  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  control  is  the  powers  that  this  House  has 
on  the  Treasurer. 

Those  are  minimal.  Certainly  the  House 
doesn't  have  much  control  on  him.  I  don't 
even  feel  the  cabinet  has  much  control  on 
him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  All  that  are  here  do. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  all  that  are  here  can 
effect  that  control.  This  is  at  least  one  of  the 
specific  areas  of  concern  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker.  More 
specifically,  I  read  a  report  in  the  London 
Free  Press,  dated  July  13,  1974,  by  Jim 
Sheppard,  which  truly  concerned  me.  If  the 
land  corporation  is  some  sort  of  a  formal 
repository  of  title  deeds  and,  in  fact,  the 
government  through  its  policy  announcements 
and  after  debate  in  the  House  is  going  to  do 
certain  things,  well,  I  suppose  we  might  give 
more  consideration  to  accepting  that  concept. 
I  quote  from  one  paragraph  in  this  article  in 
the  Free  Press,  July  13,  1974: 

Mr.    White   had   said   that   in   the   early 
days  of  the  community— 

I  would  interrupt  and  say  he  is  referring  to 
the  new  cities  of  the  type  that  are  going  to 
be  established  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  and  in 
Pickering.  I  go  on  quoting  from  the  article: 

—a  rudimentary  form  of  council,  probably 
a  provincially  appointed  board  of  trustees, 
would  govern  the  city  or  town.  As  soon  as 
the  population  grew  to  a  suitable  size, 
formal  elections  for  a  council  would  be 
held.  The  council  would  gradually  assume 
control   of   all   municipal   affairs   until   the 


land   corporation    was   convinced   it   could 
take  over  complete  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concerns  me.  I  think  I 
made  reference  to  this  once  before,  but  I 
must  say  again  that  the  Treasurer  may  see 
himself  as  a  commissar  sitting  in  the  Kremlin 
and  saying:  "The  politburo  has  told  me  to 
build  a  new  town  in  Siberia  out  on  the 
steppes.  It's  easy  to  do  because  they  have 
given  me  the  powers  to  control  it,  the  money 
to  put  in  the  facilities  and  probably  what- 
ever is  needed  in  Russia  to  persuade  people 
to  go  and  live  there."  The  easy  thing  is  that 
there's  nothing  there  but  permafrost,  and 
maybe  tundra,  but  that's  not  the  case  in  the 
city  of  Nanticoke. 

The  Treasurer  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  regional  government  bill.  I  can  recall— 
I  certainly  should  have  this  quote  before  me, 
but  I  don't— him  talking  about  the  advantages 
of  regional  control  and  saying  that  they 
would  in  fact  have  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  development  and  their  own  planning, 
and  that  the  small  municipalities  couldn't 
do  this  any  more,  which  was  why  regional 
government  was  necessary. 

If  I  remember  correctly— the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Good)  could  help 
me  with  this— I  believe  there's  a  special  plan- 
ning grant  for  regional  governments  that  is 
not  available  to  ordinary  municipalities.  In 
Haldimand-Norfolk  they  have  a  very  effective 
planning  group,  and  when  I  think  of  it, 
Haldimand-Norfolk  specifically  —  the  area 
where  this  first  new  city  may  be  built— was 
designated  by  the  Legislature  the  city  of 
Nanticoke.  It  is  not  the  steppes  of  Siberia, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  fairly  open  and 
good  farmland,  with  a  number  of  towns 
located  within  it  such  as  Waterford  and  Port 
Dover,  which  the  Treasurer  considers  his 
second  home.  That  town  is  probably  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  good  influences  on  some 
of  the  decisions  he's  made  in  the  past. 

My  point  is  that  there  are  people  there, 
there  is  an  assessment  capability,  there  are 
tax  responsibilities,  there  is  a  planning  board. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  regional 
government  and  a  newly  elected  council  of 
something  called  the  city  of  Nanticoke.  Yet 
the  Treasurer  envisages  something  estab- 
lished under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  which  sounds  to  me  very  much 
like  those  old  improvement  district  councils 
that  the  government  used  to  set  up  in  the 
north. 

What  was  that  famous  one  where  the  chap 
was  designated  the  chairman  of  the  improve- 
ment district  and  did  all  the  planning  his 
own  way?  He  had  the  Shell  station  on  the 
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only  comer  in  town— that  sort  of  small-time 
Tory  involvement,  which  the  Treasurer  may 
recall. 

It  sounds  as  if  he  really  wants  to  make 
"an  improvement  district"  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  of  Nanticoke.  I  believe 
that  this  is  completely  unacceptable.  It  flies 
in  the  face  of  all  of  the  concepts  that  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  Premier,  the  Treas- 
urer and  his  predecessors— as  to  the  reason 
for  regional  government. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  if  the  government 
of  Ontario  must  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  city  site  or  townsite,  and  ob- 
viously they  will  be,  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  municipal  law  and  the  planning  law 
of  the  region  or  even  the  municipality  con- 
cerned. I  really  feel  that  the  government's 
position  should  be  as  a  developer,  albeit  a 
major  developer  with  unlimited  resources  and 
with  responsibilities  that  do  transcend  any 
specific  municipal  boundary.  But  if  the 
government  attempts  to  go  in  and  build  cities 
v/ith  the  power  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
behind  it,  with  the  attitude  of  a  commissar 
establishing  a  new  community  where  nothing 
already  exists,  then  it  is  making  a  serious  mis- 
take—not the  least  of  which  will  be  a  serious 
political  mistake. 

The  minister,  in  my  view,  has  usurped  the 
planning  function  of  the  local  community.  I 
felt  that  this  was  done  in  Pickering;  it  cer- 
tainly has  happened  in  Haldimand-Norfolk; 
and  it  appears  to  be  happening  in  the  Spencer- 
ville  land  assembly  as  well. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  concepts  that  he  has 
talked  about  frequently  has  been  that  the  On- 
tario Land  Corp.  can  take  these  properties  and 
hold  them  for  agricultural  use  in  the  future. 
That's  interesting;  very  valuable.  They  can 
make  them  available  for  the  development  of 
new  communities— obviously  we  need  some- 
thing like  that  for  housing— and  they  can  be 
used  for  the  development  of  industrial  parks. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  I  really 
believe  that  while  the  idea  of  a  new  town  is 
attractive,  exciting,  has  political  pizzazz,  and 
as  therefore  an  attractive  concept  for  the 
Treasurer,  who  likes  waving  flags,  climbing 
mountains,  and  other  things  like  floating  on 
magnetic  waves,  still  he  must  be  aware  that 
there  are  communities  in  Ontario  from  Wind- 
sor through  to  Ottawa  where  there  is  all  sorts 
of  growth  potential  for  the  accommodation  of 
at  least  a  large  percentage  of  the  growth  in 
population  that  has  been  predicted  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Economic  Council  and  demo- 
graphic experts  from  all  levels. 

It  appears  we  are  looking  at  practically  a 
doubling  of  our  provincial  population  by  the 


end  of  the  century.  I  personally  don't  think 
that  is  going  to  happen,  but  it  might  be  my 
conservative  tendencies.  I  don't  think  that's 
going  to  happen,  but  I  think  of  the  require- 
ments for  housing  and  for  the  facilities  to 
accept  an  expanded  accommodation  in  popu- 
lation, in  towns  like  Paris,  Waterford,  Simcoe, 
Port  Dover,  Dunnville,  Cayuga— you  name 
them,  Mr.  Speaker— in  almost  every  commun- 
ity. They  have  been  held  up  now  for  years  by 
the  planning  red  tape  and  bureaucracy  which 
has  been  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  his  predecessor. 

I  think  of  my  own  small  community  of  St. 
George,  population  1,000.  There  hasn't  been 
a  new  house  built  there  in  five  years,  maybe 
longer.  The  young  couples  from  the  commun- 
ity who  are  looking  for  a  place  to  live  are. 
unfortunately,  waiting  for  the  old  retired 
farmers  to  be  planted  up  in  the  cemetery- 
there  is  still  room  up  there.  Then  they  con- 
verge, and  the  price  of  these  old  clapboard 
homes,  beautiful  and  attractive  though  they 
are,  has  escalated,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  house 
that  I  bought  in  1954  for  $8,000  to  probably 
an  average  of  $50,000  for  properties  that  don't 
have  any  sewage  disposal  and  that  have  very 
expensive  taxes;  without  any  facilities  really 
at  all,  the  taxes  on  an  ordinary  house  are  over 
$400. 

I  am  just  talking,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
developmental  potential  of  those  towns  right 
across  the  province.  There  is  lots  of  room  in 
our  church;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  even 
room  in  our  arena.  Our  school  has  at  least 
one  major  teaching  area  that  is  not  in  use. 

In  other  words,  the  social  capital  has  been 
invested,  and  we  are  kept  by  edict  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs— I  think  he  is  wearing  that  cap  when 
he  does  those  things— from  expanding  that 
growth  at  all.  It  is  not  frozen.  There  just  isn't 
any  growth.  And  that's  the  same  in  most  other 
communities,  certainly  in  my  constituency  and 
that  whole  part  of  southwestern  Ontario. 

I  would  simply  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  idea  of  a  handful  of  new  towns— I 
think  the  government  is  talking  about  10  of 
them  by  the  year  2000— just  smacks  to  me  of 
grandiose  bad  judgement,  a  waste  of  public 
funds,  intrusion  into  local  autonomy.  It  is 
simply  a  half-baked,  hare-brained  approach  to 
the  problems  of  accommodating  a  growing 
community  that  on  the  one  hand  the  govern- 
ment applies,  without  good  sense  or  judge- 
ment, what  amounts  to  a  freeze  on  the  growth 
of  almost  every  community  in  southwestern 
Ontario;  that  by  its  own  acts  it  has  escalated 
the  costs  of  serviced  lots  that  are  available 
beyond  the  reach  of  anybody  on  an  ordinary 
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income.  Then  it  comes  through  with  the  great 
solution— now  towns  on  good  farmland;  the 
imposition  of  what  is  going  to  be  a  functional 
monster,  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  feeding  on 
its  own  economic  resources  without  the  kind 
of  democratic  control  that,  in  my  view,  is 
absolutely  essential. 

I'm  almost  working  myself  up  to  oppose 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  were  just  saying  that  to 
ourselves,  sotto  voce,  over  here.  We  have 
seldom  found  the  member  this  vehement  in 
the  last  analysis  in  supporting  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  right.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  get  my  colleagues  to  go  along 
or  not.  But  the  more  I  think  about  this,  the 
more  I  find  it  completely  nefarious. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  the  member  think  it 
is  flawed  in  principle? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I've  got  some  excellent 
notes  here.  One  of  the  more  interesting  com- 
parisons—since the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  has  interjected— was  a  comparison  of  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  with  a  similar  emana- 
tion established  by  the  government  of  British 
Columbia.  It  was  established  under  the  Land 
Commission  Act  passed  April  18,  1973.  I 
think  the  Treasurer  is  aware  that  it  wasn't 
sort  of  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  as  the  most  benign  and 
useful  emanation  from  that  NDP  adminis- 
tration. 

In  many  respects  there  are  comparisons. 
The  BC  commission,  like  the  proposed  OLC, 
is  a  corporation  whose  directors  are  appointed 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  In  BC 
there  are  only  five  directors;  in  Ontario  it  is 
proposed  there  will  be  12.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  designates  a  chairman  in 
both  cases.  The  BC  legislation  provides  that: 

Among  the  objects  of  the  land  com- 
mission shall  be:  To  preserve  landbank 
land  having  desirable  qualities  for  urban 
or  industrial  development;  and  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
land  in  a  landbank  land  reserve  for  use 
compatible  with  the  ultimate  use  for  in- 
dustrial and  urban  development. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  are  "to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
munity and  industrial  development  of  land 
in  Ontario." 

But  there  are  differences.  The  BC  Land 
Commission  is  specifically  prohibited  from 
using    expropriation    to    acquire    land.    The 


proposed  Ontario  corporation  may,  and  I 
quote,  "expropriate  any  land  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  its  own  use  or  pur- 
poses." 

It  is  interesting.  I  suppose  the  Treasurer 
would  be  the  expropriating  minister  in  the 
cases  of  a  hearing  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  would  be  the  chief  ex- 
propriator. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  would  be  very  difficult, 
surely,  when  the  land  is  going  to  be  gathered 
together— like  the  properties  in  South  Milton, 
where  even  the  Minister  of  Housing  who  paid 
those  extravagant,  inflated  prices  for  that 
property,  could  not  tell  us  what  the  land  was 
for.  I  believe  the  Treasurer  is  going  to  have 
substantial  problems  there.  As  my  colleague 
has  said,  besides  his  other  duties,  the  Treas- 
urer would,  of  course,  become  the  chief 
expropriator  in  the  province. 

Secondly,  the  activities  of  the  BC  Land 
Commission  may  be  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  through  regulations  respect- 
ing any  matter  required  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  only  legislative 
control  over  the  activities  of  the  proposed 
Ontario  corporation  is  provided  in  section  9, 
which  I  wanted  to  quote  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  which  I  will  quote  now.  It  provides  that: 

The  board  shall  comply  with  any  direc- 
tion from  time  to  time  given  to  it  in  writing 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  or 
the  minister  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
Sts  powers. 

That  is  the  only  segment  whereby  the  Legis- 
lature intrudes  on  the  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration in  any  respect.  In  other  words,  the 
political  direction  of  Ontario  has  no  formal 
aspect,  and  it  is  secret,  and  is  not  subject  to 
public  or  legislative  scrutiny  in  any  fair  or 
obvious  way. 

There  is  also  the  third  difference.  The 
financing  of  the  activities  of  the  BC  Land 
Commission  remains  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Legislature.  In  other  words,  it  is 
funded  through  appropriations  from  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  and  approved  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  The  funding  of  this 
corporation— as  I've  said  twice  now— is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Legislature  through 
its  own  general  borrowing  powers,  which  are 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council. 

An  argument  can  be  made,  I  suppose,  for 
establishing  our  land  corporation  with  those 
independent  fiscal  powers.  Because,  111  tell 
you,  there's  money  to  be  made  in  land;  par- 
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ticularly  if  you  can  buy  it  cheap  and  sell  it 
dear;  or  particularly  if  you  can  buy  it  cheap 
and  lease  it  dear  and  have  the  land  main- 
tained in  ownership  of  the  land  corporation 
in  perpetuity. 

But,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Treasurer  is  thinking  that  his  budgetary  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  solved  by  going  into  the 
land  business,  it  surely  is  a  strange  approach 
for  any  reasonable  Treasurer,  let  alone  a 
member  of  a  Conservative  administration.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  strange  proposal  indeed. 

I  have  put  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
cerns that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  estab- 
lish not  just  another  commission— and  Ontario 
is  saddled  with  many  of  them— but  a  com- 
mission which  will  rival  Ontario  Hydro  with 
its  impact  on  the  economy  and  its  inde- 
pendent powers  in  this  province.  I  believe, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  the  planning 
authority  must  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny 
and  essentially  must  be  responsible  to  the 
wishes  and  requirements  of  the  community 
to  be  served.  In  general  terms,  the  com- 
munity is  the  province,  but  in  specific  terms, 
in  those  areas  where  the  land  corporation 
will  intrude  itself  most  directly,  it  has  usurped 
the  governing  powers  of  the  municipalities 
and  planning  boards  established  previously 
by  the  Legislature. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  rami- 
fications of  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  I 
would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
a  serious  matter  if  it  were  carried.  I  and  my 
colleagues  certainly  are  opposed  to  it  and 
will  divide  the  House  in  our  opposition.  We 
feel  it  is  a  serious  mistake,  with  ramifications 
that  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  this  century 
and  beyond  unless  the  bill  is  stopped  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  the  government  is 
changed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few 
things  to  say  about  the  bill.  A  strange  thing 
about  the  bill  is  that  it  really  represents  a 
very  substantial  come-down  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  grandiose  plan  which  he  had  put 
forward  when  he  had  made  his  budget  ad- 
dress earlier  this  year. 

It's  rather  interesting  that  the  bogey  that 
was  conjured  up  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  have  been  marginally  true 
had  the  minister  followed  through  with  the 
original  plans  relating  to  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  But  what  we  have  today  is  a  very 
small  operation  compared  with  what  was 
originally  envisaged.  Indeed,  when  I  was 
listening  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  it 


was  almost  as  if  he  had  built  his  whole 
speech  on  the  one  paragraph  in  the  budget 
address  of  the  Treasurer  which  related  to  tht> 
Ontario  Land  Corp.,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  hadn't  given  another  moment's  thought 
to  the  structure  of  the  corporation  or  what 
it  was  supposed  to  do. 

The  come-down  of  the  minister  is  really 
quite  fascinating.  I  think  it  also  raises  a 
number  of  questions  which  have  not  yet  even 
been  answered  by  the  minister  in  any  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  made  in  the  Lc 
lature.  Indeed,  at  one  point  he  sent  up  his 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  to  make  an  address  to 
explain  to  the  community  the  come-down 
that  had  taken  place. 

When  the  minister  made  his  budget  ad- 
dress he  said: 

The  new  Ontario  Land  Corp.  will  have 
the  power  to  acquire,  service  and  develop- 
land  in  the  province  for  resale  or  leasing 
on  a  long-term  basis— the  corporation 
would  also  be  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  parks  to  nurture  develop- 
ment in  certain  parts  of  the  province.  It 
would  also  purchase  and  lease  back  lands 
and  buildings  to  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services  in  competition  with  the 
private  sector.  It  would  acquire  the  llMta 
of  projects  such  as  the  North  Pickering 
community  development  project  and  pos- 
sibly other  new  towns. 

Then,  in  a  typically  grandiose,  red-Tory 
statement  of  his  government's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  financial  community,  he  had  one  of 
the  loveliest  phrases  I've  ever  heard  in  the 
later  part  of  his  remarks  about  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.: 

I  am  inviting  proposals  from  the  invest- 
ment community  to  form  a  new  syndi< 
for  the  financing  of  this  corporation,  using 
imaginative  debt  instruments  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  note  of  competition  into  the 
capital  markets. 

Well,  the  minister  went  downtown  and  had 
his  meeting  with  the  financial  investment 
community— and  they  taught  him  a  few 
lessons.  As  a  result,  he  came  back  with  a 
small  shrunken  version  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 

As  I  said,  he  sent  his  colleague,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board,  up  to 
the  Inn  on  the  Park  on  Nov.  19  to  speak  to 
the  Property  Forum  '74  about  the  nature  of 
the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  Having  quoted  one 
portion  of  the  Treasurer's  statement  on  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.,  he  referred  to  "a  sub- 
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sequent  part"— this  is  the  part  that  I  just 
quoted,  but  of  course,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  didn't  quote  that  part— 
and  he  said: 

A    subsequent    part    of    the    Treasurer's 
statement    described    the    corporation    in 
terms   that   were    reasonable    at    the    time 
but  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  de- 
velopments, may  well  be  modified.  At  that 
time  the  idea  was  only  at  the  conceptual 
stage- 
That  means  the  Treasurer  just  thought  it  up 
before    the    budget    was    introduced.    That's 
what  they  mean  by  conceptual. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  thought  it  up  as  he  was 
speaking. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  He  continues: 
—and  any  description  of  the  corporation's 
functions  had  to  be  couched  in  very  gen- 
eral terms  to  allow  for  consideration  of  a 
range  of  optional  structures  and  functions. 

Well,  there  wasn't  anything  very  general 
about  the  four  points  which  I  enumerated 
a  few  moments  ago.  They  were  extremely 
specific. 

Also,  the  government  believed  at  that 
time  that  the  corporation  might  usefully 
have  a  wider  range  of  functions  than  those 
now  assigned  to  it— which  are  the  financing 
and  assembling  of  land  for  new  towns  and 
new  industrial  parks,  and  the  financing 
of  certain  forms  of  government  accom- 
modation involving  leasebacks. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  refining  the  concept  of  this 
corporation  to  the  point  where  it  is  now 
set  out  in  a  legislative  bill,  we  were  in- 
fluenced in  part  [I'd  say  almost  totally]  by 
advice  from  the  investment  community 
and  others  from  the  private  sector.  I  make 
no  apology  for  that.  The  process  that  has 
taken  place  since  last  April  has  been  an 
open,  democratic  process  of  consultation 
with  individuals  and  organizations  who 
were  in  the  best  position  to  provide  the 
government  with  the  advice  it  was  seeking. 

Well,  we  know  how  open  that  June  meeting 
with  the  Investment  Dealers  Association  and 
representatives  of  the  financial  communities 
and  the  development  companies  was.  That 
was  not  an  open  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  was  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  was  a  closed  meeting, 
and  the  only  thing  that  might  have  been  open 
about   it   would    have    been    the    discussions 


which  took  place  behind  closed  doors  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tions of  this  corporation.  And  from  that  day 
on  the  ministry  reviewed,  refined,  limited, 
confined  the  way  in  which  this  corporation 
was  to  operate.  He  invited  his  listeners  to 
suggest  what  the  corporation's  functions  and 
limitations  might  be,  how  it  would  be 
financed,  what  its  relationships  would  be,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  Then  he  invited  sub- 
missions from  the  financial  community,  and 
they  got  a  great  number  of  those. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Twenty. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then,  of  course,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  said: 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  the 
government  considered  three  possible 
models  for  the  new  corporation. 
The  first  was  a  purely  financial  corpora- 
tion. That  would  have  been  solely  a  source 
of  funds  for  the  province's  land  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  second  model  was  an  omnibus  cor- 
poration which  would  not  only  acquire  the 
land  but  service  it  and  develop  it,  though 
not  hold  the  land  in  perpetuity.  This  one, 
in  other  words,  would  have  been  both  a 
financial  institution  and  an  operating  com- 
pany, buying,  developing  and  reselling  and 
leasing  real  estate,  both  as  housing  and  in- 
dustrial sites. 

The  third  model  was  a  combination  of 
the  first  two.  It  would  be  a  financial  cor- 
poration which  acquired  land  and  then 
'turned  it  over  to  its  own  operating  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Well,    in    the    deliberations    they    considered 
those  three  models,  but  then,  of  course: 

As  it  turned  out,  all  three  of  these  basic 
-models  were  rejected  in  favour  of  a  fourth 
model,  which  evolved  from  the  first  and 
third.  As  I  have  indicated,  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  will  raise  money  and  assemble  land 
but  it  will  not  develop  the  land.  Instead, 
it  will  in  each  case  turn  the  land  over  to 
a  special  project  corporation  which  wall 
operate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  pro- 
vincial ministry  or  another. 

For  instance,  land  for  the  residential 
portion  of  a  new  town  would  likely  be 
turned  over  to  a  special  project  corpora- 
tion reporting  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 
Land  for  a  new  residential  park  would  be 
turned  over  ot  a  special  project  corpora- 
tion reporting  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism.  Initially  the  corporation 
would  be  financed  by  the  province,  but 
it   will   be   empowered    to   borrow   money 
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on  its  own  account  as  new  projects  arise. 
There  will  be  no  equity  shares.  Having 
served  as  a  source  for  funds  for  project 
corporation  and  having  assembled  land  and 
turned  it  over  to  that  corporation,  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  will  recover  its  money 
as  the  project  corporation  develops  the 
land   and   sells   off  or  leases   its   holdings. 

At  an  early  stage  in  any  new  venture, 
the  project  corporation  [And  this  is  what 
we  need  a  very  substantial  explanation 
from  the  Treasurer  about]  will  be  anxious 
to  involve  companies  and  individuals  from 
the  private  sectors  as  developers,  owners 
and  tenants. 

It  goes  on  at  considerable  length.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  any  further  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board. 

The  point  which  I  made  when  I  originally 
stood  on  my  feet  was  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stantial comedown  and  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  project 
corporations,  and  how  they  are  going  to  be 
incorporated.  Are  they  going  to  be  incor- 
porated by  special  bill  brought  into  this 
assembly  for  debate?  Are  they  going  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  Business  Corporations 
Aet  so  that  we  won't  know  about  them? 
What  is  the  relationship  of  the  particular 
government  ministry  to  be  to  the  special  proj- 
ect corporation?  I  assume,  other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  repaying  money  to  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  there  is  nothing  in  any  statement 
that  I  have  read  about  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  that  would  indicate  that  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  is  going  to  participate  in  these 
project  corporations. 

There  has  just  not  been  a  definitive  funda- 
mental statement  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
nature  of  this  decentralized  operation  which 
he  has  put  before  the  assembly  for  debate 
today.  There  is  very  little  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  bill  itself.  We  can  debate 
that  point  when  the  bill  is  before  the  stand- 
ing committee;  I  am  certain  the  Treasurer 
will  be  sending  it  out  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Investment  Dealers  Association  and  the  devel- 
opers whom  he  consulted  in  private  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  assembly,  so  that  the  bill  can  be 
talked  about  in  some  substantial  detail,  so 
that  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  kind  of 
informal  discussion  with  the  Treasurer  which 
will  be  necessary,  so  that  we  can  get  some 
grasp  of  the  kind  of  corporation  and  the  kind 
of  activities  and  the  demarcation  points  be- 
tween the  land  corporation,  the  special  proj- 


ect corporations  the  ministries  to  which  they 
are  related  and  the  municipalities  with  which 
they  will  be  involved  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  location  of  the  special  project  cor- 
porations in  those  municipalities.  We  need 
a  standing  committee  because  the  members 
of  the  provincial-municipal  liaison  committee 
or  any  of  the  municipalities  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  project  can  come  forward  and 
speak  to  the  members  of  the  assembly  about 
it. 

Just  to  underline  the  limitations  which  are 
now  imposed  by  this  bill  on  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.,  I  refer  to  the  objects  clauses. 
There  is  no  reference  to  developing  land. 
There  is  no  provision  in  here  for  putting 
serviced  land  at  the  disposal  of  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  There  is  going  to  be  no  provision 
for  this  corporation  putting  serviced  land  at 
the  disposal  of  some  industrial  park  in  co-op- 
eration with  some  municipality. 

The  section  says: 

(a)  The  objects  are  to  purchase,  lease,  take 
in  exchange  or  otherwise  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein,  together  with  any  build- 
ings or  structures  on  the  lands  [or,  col- 
loquially speaking,  to  buy  land.] 

(b)  To  sell,  lease,  exchange,  mortgage  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  lands  and  all  or  any  of  the 
buildings  or  structures  that  are  then  or 
may  after  be  erected  upon  the  lands  and 
to  take  such  payments  or  security  therefor 
as   may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

That  object  for  practical  purposes  is  to  sell 
land.  Then  there  is  the  further  power  to 
lend  and  invest  money  on  security  of  real 
estate  and  then  to  subscribe  for  securities  of 
any  government  or  municipal  corporation  or 
of  any  corporations  whose  objects  include  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land. 

For  practical  purposes  the  result  is  we  have 
a  corporation  that  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
statements  which  were  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  and  what  the 
bill  itself  says  is  limited  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  land.    That's  what  it's  involved  in. 

We  have  to  have  from  the  Treasurer  at 
the  end  of  this  debate  a  very  full,  compendi- 
ous, but  laconic  statement  of  just  how  he 
intends  to  have  this  operation  carried  on  as 
distinct  from  the  operation  that  was  envis- 
aged in  the  grandiose  terms  of  the  budget 
debate.  Within  those  contexts,  we  will  be 
very  interest  in  what  the  minister  has  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  bill. 

An  hon.  member:   He  says  the  right  things. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  you  call  this  a  debate  because  one  of 
the  frustrating  things  about  handling  a  bill 
like  this  is  the  Legislature— one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  us  this  session 
—is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  debate.  The 
minister  sits  and  listens  while  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  member  for  Riverdale 
and  myself  make  some  comments.  He  will 
make  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  date— 

An  hon  member:    And  others. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Maybe  others  from  the  Liberal 
Party  will  take  part.  It  would  be  nice  if  a 
few  members  of  the  Conservative  caucus 
were  to  get  involved  in  this  particular  debate 
and  indicate  how  they  felt  about  the  min- 
ister's proposal. 

But  alas,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
debate  on  so  many  bills  in  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It's  simply  a  dialogue  of  the  deaf 
in  which  we  state  our  views  based  on  the 
very  inadequate  information  that  is  given  to 
us  and  then  we  sit  back  while  the  minister, 
like  a  kind  of  absent-minded  tutor- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    A  dilettante  is  more  like 


it. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  —tells  us  what  he  really  thinks 
he  had  in  mind  and  chastises  us  for  not 
grasping  what  he  had  never  told  us  in  the 
first  place.  That's  the  kind  of  situation  we 
have. 

I'm  upset  by  this  bill  as  well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  upset  by  it  because  for  three  years, 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major  debates 
we  have  been  having,  certainly  between  this 
party  and  the  government,  has  been  over 
planning,  over  land  use  and  over  who  con- 
trols land,  particularly  urban  land,  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  taken  some  stands  that  have  been 
pretty  different  from  those  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  that  time  has  shown  that 
the  policies  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
have  been  pointed  in  the  right  direction. 

The  government  seems  to  indicate  that  by 
the  fact  that  on  so  many  occasions  it  sort 
of  moves  half-heartedly  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  have  put  up  the  signposts.  What 
has  bothered  me,  as  speaker  to  this  minister 
on  so  many  bills,  has  been  the  mutilated 
fashion  in  which  the  legislation  comes  for- 
ward.   This  is  no  exception.    That  has  even 


led  us  on  occasion  to  oppose  bills  which 
attempted  in  a  halfhearted  fashion  to  imple- 
ment things  which  we  have  been  urging  the 
government  to  do. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  despite  the  de- 
fects of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
of  public  land  ownership,  and  the  desperate 
necessity  for  public  control  to  replace  private 
control  of  the  urban  land  market  which  could 
be  implemented  by  use  of  this  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  if  the  government  saw  fit,  leads  us  to 
a  position  were  we  can't  oppose  the  govern- 
ment. All  I  can  do  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  is  tell  the  minister  yet  again  that  he 
isn't  really  grasping  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  province  right  now. 

His  inadequate  kind  of  grasp  of  the  need 
for  planning  and  the  inadequate  linkage  be- 
tween the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  as  proposed 
and  the  planning  that  ought  to  have  been 
under  way  in  the  province  by  now  is  some- 
thing for  which  we  will  pay  and  for  which 
future  generations  will  pay.  The  mistakes  of 
this  minister  and  this  government  will  go 
down  in  history  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  pay  the  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  back  in  the  late  Sixties  or 
back  in  the  1970s  the  Conservative  govern- 
ments of  the  day  could  not  come  to  grips 
with  land,  allowed  land  prices  to  get  com- 
pletely out  of  control  and  were  unable  to 
take  effective  steps  to  cure  it. 

Obviously,  one  of  my  major  disquiets  with 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  that  we  have 
only  the  vaguest  of  ideas  of  what  the  min- 
ister is  about.  His  statement  about  the  bill 
before  the  Legislature  back  on  Nov.  7,  a 
month  ago,  and  the  comments  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  before 
the  Property  Forum  '74  were  to  say  the 
least  contradictory  with  what  has  actually 
been  taking  place  in  steps  which  appear  to 
be  the  first  moves  made  by  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  in  advance  of  its  actually  being  created. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  alarms  me  that 
in  the  minister's  mind  the  land  corporation 
has  actually  existed  since  some  time  in  the 
spring  or  during  the  summer.  The  ministry 
documents  have  referred  to  the  land  corpora- 
tion as  though  it  were  already  in  being,  and 
ministry  actions  have  been  taken  as  though 
the  land  corporation  already  existed. 

It  was  back  in  the  spring  when  the  min- 
ister had  that  meeting  with  the  investment 
people,  and  he  proceeded  to  put  forward  to 
them  a  series  of  rhetorical  questions  about 
what  this  land  corporation  should  entail. 
Those  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  an- 
swered in  the  bill,  have  not  been  answered 
by  any  statements  made  by  the  minister  and, 
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in    the    main,    have    not   been    answered    in 
other  ways  by  the  government,  either. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  pointed 
out,  the  new  corporation  has  been  stripped 
of  its  powers  to  develop  land.  The  other 
ministries  in  the  government  simply  didn't 
see  that  as  being  on.  It  threatened  their  own 
little  empires  too  much,  and,  therefore  they 
could  not  see  fit  to  grant  that  particular 
power  to  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  Dare  one 
say  that  maybe  the  government's  developer 
friends  also  saw  to  it  that  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  would  not  have  the  power  to  develop 
land?  They  wished  to  have  the  whip  hand 
on  the  development  and  they  wished  to  have 
little  project  corporations  to  push  around, 
rather  than  have  to  deal  with  a  body  that 
might  be  bigger  than  they  were. 

The  question  of  new  towns  was  mentioned 
by  the  minister:  We  don't  know  where,  we 
don't  know  when,  we  don't  know  how  many. 
All  we  have  is  the  blue-skying,  if  I  dare  to 
use  the  word,  of  the  Treasurer  at  various 
places  across  the  province,  but  nothing  more 
specific  than  that. 

Back  in  July  the  minister  was  quoted  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  as  saying  that  he  didn't 
think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  two 
million  people  to  go  into  new  towns  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  That  presupposes 
a  very  substantial  number  of  new  towns.  We 
don't  have  a  plan  across  the  province  to 
know  where  those  particular  new  towns  are 
going  to  be.  We  do  have  the  Treasurer 
shooting  from  the  hip  and  acquiring  land  in 
a  sort  of  offhand  fashion,  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  public  Treasury  and 
in  advance  of  the  creation  of  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  But  it  is  not  in  the  context  of 
any  plan  that  I  can  see. 

Back  at  that  time  as  well,  the  minister 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  putting  into 
northern  and  eastern  Ontario  industrial  parks 
that  would  be  filled  with  plants  attracted  by 
serviced  land  being  sold  below  cost.  It's  not 
clear,  to  put  it  mildly,  whether  the  land  cor- 
poration will  be  capable  of  selling  land  below 
cost  or  whether,  as  appeared  to  be  the  drift 
of  the  minister's  thinking,  it's  got  to  be  a 
self-financing  body  that  at  least  prepays  its 
own  expenses,  even  if  it  doesnt  make  a 
profit.  That  question  has  not  been  adequately 
answered.  But  the  blue-skying  of  the  min- 
ister is  at  odds  with  the  way  in  which  the 
corporation  appears  to  be  developing. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  pointed 
out,  the  new  financial  instruments  that  the 
minister  was  at  such  pains  to  seek  from  the 
finance   industry   have   not   yet   materialized. 


If  they  had,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
honest  way  to  deal  with  this  Legislature 
would  be  for  the  minister  to  have  talked 
about  those  kinds  of  things  before  bringing 
in  the  legislation,  rather  than  waiting  until 
our  party  and  the  Liberal  Party  had  made 
their  comments  on  the  bill  before  unveiling 
anything  that  he  may  happen  to  have  under 
his  sleeve. 

I'm  still  quoting  questions  that  the  minis- 
ter put  out  in  his  platonic  way  before  the 
financial  people  in  June  or  July.  The  question 
of  the  "appropriate  government  relationship," 
as  he  calls  it,  I  will  come  to  this  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  the  bill  digs  back  into  British 
experience  with  Crown  corporations  and  pub- 
lic corporations  of  the  1940s,  into  something 
that  was  drawn,  I  suspect,  straight  from  the 
pages  of  Herbert  Morrison. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  were 
supposed  to  get  20  names  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  permits  written  direction 
from  the  minister,  whoever  that  will  be,  to 
the  corporation,  but  nothing  more.  And  it's 
very  difficult  to  see  how  the  use  of  written 
direction  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
corporation  an  instrument  of  government 
policy. 

If  it's  not  going  to  be  an  instrument  of 
government  policy,  if  it's  just  going  to  work 
completely  on  its  own,  then  frankly  that  is 
not  the  way  that  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
as  a  government,  would  handle  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  If  the  corporation  is  to  deal  with- 
in a  broad  framework  of  government  policy 
and  is  to  be  subject  to  the  most  occasional 
written  direction,  which  is  the  practice  used 
in  these  corporations  in  Britain,  then  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  it  to  be  responsive 
to  changes  in  government  policy  and  chany- 
fatg  priorities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
written  directions  will  descend  in  an  ava- 
lance  from  the  minister  to  the  corporation 
week  after  week,  then  we  may  as  well  not 
have  the  independent  setup  that  is  being 
proposed. 

"Should  the  corporation  be  at  ami's 
length  to  government?"  asked  the  ministei. 
Well,  we  don't  know.  The  minister  says  that 
most  of  the  directives  probably  will  come 
from  the  private  sector,  hut  that  still  doesn't 
say  whether  the  one  or  two  or  three  directors 
coming  from  his  ministry  or  from  the  re.ilms 
of  government- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Or  from  the  Tory  caucus. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Or  from  the  Tory  caucus— 
whether   they    will    have    an    overriding    say 
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or  whether  they  will  be  simply  one  vote  in 
12  or  however  many  directors  there  are.  We 
don't  know  that.  That  has  not  yet  been 
spelled  out. 

What  role  might  the  government  have  in 
the  board  of  directors?  The  minister  hasn't 
spelled  that  out.  All  he  says  is  that  govern- 
ment appointee  who  come  from  within  the 
civil  service  or  the  Legislature  may  have  from 
between  one  to  12  of  the  positions  on  the 
hoard. 

He  has  answered  a  question  about  whether 
subsidiary  corporations  would  be  established 
to  develop  commercial  portions  of  each  new 
town.  Well,  that  has  been  partially  answered 
by  the  talk  of  project  corporations,  but  the 
way  in  which  joint  ventures  will  be  organized 
has  not  yet  been  elaborated.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  need  that  kind  of  elabor- 
ation because  of  my  fear  and  the  fear  of 
many  of  us  on  this  side  and  of  many  people 
in  the  province  resulting  from  their  experi- 
ence of  this  government,  which  is  that  this 
government  is  too  damned  cosy  with  the 
private  development  industry,  and  if  it  is 
given  the  chance  to  set  up  joint  ventures,  we 
will  find  that  the  government  will  take  the 
risks  and  the  private  developers  will  get  all 
the  gains. 

What  type  of  management  structure  is  go- 
ing to  be  involved?  Well,  the  bill  simply  says 
that  they  can  hire  public  employees,  they 
can  hire  under  the  Public  Service  Act,  they 
can  hire  on  contract  or  they  can  hire  out- 
side. The  options  are  all  open.  The  questions 
that  the  minister  posed  last  spring  are  not 
answered. 

What  are  the  problems  in  the  transfer  of 
the  responsibilities  of  a  new  town  corpora- 
tion to  a  municipal  structure  of  government? 
The  member  for  Brant  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale  both  touched  on  this  in  their 
speeches.  Those  transitional  problems  are 
clearly  of  concern  to  people  at  the  local 
government  level,  but  those  questions  have 
not  been  answered  by  the  ministry;  clearly 
there  has  been  no  bringing  of  the  public  into 
its  confidence.  There  has  been  no  process  of 
consultation  that  could  have  taken  place  in 
a  very  genuine  way. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  these 
questions  put  forward,  not  only  to  20  or  50 
people  in  the  investment  banking  business 
and  not  just  to  the  15  or  20  people  on  the 
PMLC— there  to  be  discussed  over  a  period 
of  half  an  hour  or,  at  the  most,  the  hour  or 
so  that  can  be  given  to  any  particular  sub- 
ject at  the  meetings  of  the  PMLC— but  on  a 


much  broader  basis  right  across  the  province. 
But  that  hasn't  been  done. 

If  the  minister  had  said  along  the  way 
that  these  questions  are  still  moot,  but  we 
have  got  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  legislative 
vehicle  and  therefore  we  want  to  carry  the 
legislation  now  to  set  up  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.— if  he  had  been  open  with  the  publi 
in  that  way,  I  think  he  could  have  come  to 
this  Legislature  with  more  prospects  of 
wholehearted  support  from  our  side  of  the 
House. 

I  recognize  that  not  all  of  the  questions 
he  was  posing  last  June  or  July  could  have 
been  answered  by  Dec.  12,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  embarkation  on  dialogue  should 
have  begun  at  that  time,  rather  than  being 
compelled  to  come  out  of  the  minister  at 
this  time.  I  am  sure  he  will  say  that  he  is 
open  for  all  sorts  of  input. 

"We  would  be  delighted,"  the  Treasurer  will 
say,  "to  have  the  views  of  anybody  in  the 
province  or  anybody  else  as  well.  I  know  that 
this  is  an  intellectual  problem  that  has  in- 
trigued academics  and  people  in  administra- 
tion in  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  other  jurisdictions,  and  we  would 
very  much  appreciate  having  advice  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

"In  fact,"  he  will  say,  "we  are  going  to 
spend  $20,000  and  get  somebody  to  go  and 
canvass  some  advice  because  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  and  others  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea."  And  he  will  agree  and  look 
quite  magnanimous  in  so  doing. 

But  the  question,  of  course,  is  why  in  hell's 
name  do  we  have  to  wait  until  this  time  for 
the  minister  to  even  embark  on  looking  at 
those  particular  problems?  Why  does  the 
Treasurer  play  such  a  close  hand?  Why  is  he 
playing  for  high  stakes  without  bringing  this 
Legislature  into  his  confidence,  without  bring- 
ing the  public  into  his  confidence,  without 
even  bringing,  as  one  understands,  the  cab- 
inet into  his  confidence  when  he  goes  ahead? 

Will  the  corporation's  share  and  debt 
capital  be  structured  so  as  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  as  a  Crown  corporation?  We  don't 
know  that  either.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
question  means.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  tax-free  kind  of  instrument  as  exists 
in  the  United  States.  But  if  so,  I  think  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  minister  to  float  that  idea 
beforehand  and  not  as  this  is  being  debated. 

What  type  of  securities  might  the  new 
land  corporation  offer  to  the  public?  The  one 
thing  we  clearly  know  is  that  the  land  cor- 
poration will  be  a  segregated  form  of  financ- 
ing,   in    the    same    way    that    Hydro    was    a 
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segregated  form  of  financing.  And  since  the 
investments  will  be  in  land,  that  is  an  ap- 
proach with  which  we  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment. 

However,  the  type  of  securities  that  will  go 
ahead  is  something  of  which  we  have  very 
little  information,  beyond  the  knowledge  that 
on  instruments  of  less  than  five  years  the 
corporation  will  be  engaged  to  work  in  the 
short-  to  medium-term  money  market  with- 
out having  constantly  to  go  back  to  cabinet 
for  approval  of  new  issues. 

The  role  for  joint,  private  and  government 
development  and  for  funding  on  an  indi- 
vidual corporate  basis,  again,  is  not  answered 
by  this  ministry. 

The  questions  about  non-profit  housing 
that  the  minister  put  forward  and  I  won't  go 
through  them  all  again  were  not  even  touched 
upon  by  the  minister. 

I,  too,  had  hoped  that  this  bill  would  go 
into  standing  committee  so  that  for  a  couple 
of  days  next  week,  if  for  no  longer,  we  can 
look  into  it  and  we  can  have  input  from  the 
outside.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  very  serious- 
ly to  the  minister  that— since  he  has  not,  ap- 
parently, been  impeded  in  the  acquisition  of 
land  at  Cayuga  or  at  Spencerville,  or  other 
parts  of  the  province  by  the  lack  of  the  On- 
tario Land  Corp.— he  seriously  consider  let- 
ting the  bill  stand  in  committee  on  the  order 
paper  over  the  Christmas  break  in  order  that 
we  can  hold  two  or  three  days  of  hearings 
on  it  in  January,  when  we  are  apparently 
going  to  come  back.  At  that  time,  people 
will  have  had  full  opportunity  and  full 
notice  and  maybe  they  may  have  had  some 
more  specific  declarations  of  intentions  from 
the  ministry  to  which  they  may  react  in 
considering  the  details  of  the  bill. 

The  questions  about  mortgage  money  were 
not  answered.  The  questions  about  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  industrial  parks,  again,  in 
my  view,  were  not  answered.  The  ministry  is 
saying  that  the  new  land  corporation  will  be 
going  into  eastern  and  northern  Ontario  to 
set  up  new  industrial  parks.  It  appears  that 
its  first  venture  is  in  Spencerville,  where  it 
will  suck  growth  away  from  established  com- 
munities in  eastern  Ontario.  The  question 
there  arises  that  if  the  new  corporation  is 
meant  to  operate  on  a  break-even  basis,  or 
something  better,  what  will  it  be  doing  that 
private  developers  cannot  be  doing  in  this 
particular  field;  or  will  it  sort  of  be  breaking 
even,  and  then  guaranteeing  the  risks  so  that 
the  private  developers  can  take  away  the 
gravy? 

Finally,  there  is  a  point  which  we  thought 
about,    because    of    our    policies    concerning 


land,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is  the  question  of 
what  effect  the  new  corporation's  entry  upon 
the  financial  markets  is  going  to  have  on  the 
market  for  Hydro  bonds,  on  the  market  for 
rollovers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  bonds, 
and  other  forms  of  provincial  financing. 
Those  questions  have  not  been  seriously  en- 
gaged upon  by  the  minister  up  until  now. 

You've  got  a  vehicle  here,  John  White,  but 
we  don't  know  where  it's  going  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  refrain  from  referring  to  the  min- 
isters or  other  hon.  members  by  their  first 
names? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  a  vehicle  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  could  be  called  John  White's 
dune  buggy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
will  refer  to  the  minister  as  the  hon.  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  not  speaking  to  the  min- 
ister now  though.  I'm  saying  that  we  could 
call  the  corporation  John  White's  dune  bug- 
gy—do you  see?  But  we  don't  know  where 
it's  going,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  come  on.  He  committed 
a  sacrilege.  The  only  sacrilege  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  me  take  up  this  question 
about  planning,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  no 
provincial  plan  right  now.  The  kind  of  notes 
for  an  exegesis  of  a  sketch  of  a  provincial 
plan,  which  the  minister  promised  to  use  a 
few  months  ago,  are  not  yet  forthcoming. 

When  the  Toronto-centred  region  plan  wis 
issued  three  or  four  years  ago  now,  the 
province  talked  specifically  about  encouraging 
growth  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  province. 
Coming  from  eastern  Ontario,  I  have  seen 
very  little,  if  any  action  to  Implement  that— 
and  the  minister  may  have  remarked  my  com- 
ments upon  that  several  times. 

The  actions  that  have  been  taken,  appar- 
ently on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
have  not  been  taken  in  the  context  of  a  pub- 
lic plan.  Or,  if  they  are  being  taken  to  imple- 
ment a  plan  which  the  minister  has  up  its 
sleeve,  then,  clearly,  the  plan  is  a  perverse 
as  you  can  predict,  Mr.  Speaker.  Any  plan 
that  provides  for  two  new  satellite  commun- 
ities within  20  miles  of  each  other  in  HaKli- 
mand  county— down  on  the  borders  of  L&ke 
Erie,  down  near  the  land  route  between  the 
midwestern  United  States  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States—  on  that  D 
industrial  corridor  that  the  government  seems 
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hell-bent  on  trying  to  create,  is  clearly  not 
going  to  dio  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  encourage 
growth  to  the  east  and  to  the  north  of  the 
province. 

Granted,  it  has  been  suggested  the  cor- 
poration may  become  responsible  for  the  land 
that's  been  acquired  in  the  North  Pickering 
townsite.  But  the  population  projections  for 
that  townsite  are  as  low  as  around  70,000 
to  95,000,  according  to  provincial  planners 
in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  who  are  now 
working  on  the  site.  That  clearly  is  not  a 
major  leap  eastward  as  far  as  growth  in  the 
province  is  concerned.  The  thrust  of  the  big 
land  acquisitions  made  by  the  province  and 
by  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has  been  to  the 
west  and  to  the  southwest,  and  in  no  other 
direction.  It  just  seems  nuts,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  that  there  isn't  a  provincial 
plan  after  30  years  of  trying  on  behalf  of 
this  government,  and  that  the  acquisitions 
and!  the  actions  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
are  not  pegged  to  the  plan  when  the  land 
corporation  starts  to  acquire  land. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  if  a  pro- 
vincial plan  existed,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  you  can't  wait  for  10  years  before  you 
decide  whether  or  not  to  acquire  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  property,  one  would  have 
assumed  that  the  cabinet  at  the  very  least 
would  have  been  consulted  and  that  tech- 
niques would  be  devised  in  order  to  ensure 
that  municipalities  and  other  people  who  are 
concerned1  could  also  be  consulted  about  the 
direction  of  growth  and  about  major  steps 
such  as  large  land  acquisitions  which  would 
affect  the  future  pace  and  direction  and  type 
and  quality  of  growth.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  as 
far  as  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  is  concerned,  however. 
What  we've  seen  right  now  is  nothing  less 
than  an  irresponsible  series  of  actions  by  a 
minister  who  has  an  inflated  sense  of  his  own 
importance  and  a  complete  contempt  for  con- 
sultation even,  apparently,  within  his  own 
cabinet. 

If  I  can  make  a  specific  reference,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  guess  the  minister  will  be  telling 
us  a  bit  more  about  Spencerville  during  the 
course  of  this  particular  debate.  But  enough 
leaks  have  come  out  of  this  place  to  make  it 
pretty  certain  that  Spencerville  is  either 
being  acquired  on  account  of  the  government 
or  that  it  is  destined  for  the  government  be- 
cause of  some  kind  of  "lunch  at  the  Albany 
Club"  type  of  agreement  which  has  been 
made  between  the  minister  and  one  or  two 
of  his  people  and  the  parties  that  are  acquir- 
ing the  options  in  the  Spencerville  area. 


I'm  afraid  that  no  other  explanation  is 
adequate,  given  the  fact  that  the  options 
for  10,000  acres  there  are  in  the  order  of 
$500  an  acre.  So  $5  million  is  involved,  a 
sum  which  is  only  realistic  if  there  is  a 
buyer  prepared  to  wait  for  an  awfully  long 
time,  prepared  to  hold  land  which  is  not 
even  along  the  St.  Lawrence  but  is  set  back 
from  it,  and  who  feels  confident  that  he  can 
get  planning  permission  from  the  local  mu- 
nicipalities, the  servicing  provided,  the  dock- 
age and  the  other  facilities  in  order  to  make 
the  land  there  acceptable  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

My  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  both 
Spencerville  and  the  Cayuga  assembly  down 
in  Haldimand-Norfolk  is  that  the  minister 
and  one  or  two  of  his  close  associates  or 
cronies  or  advisers— perhaps  I  should  use  the 
word  "advisers"— decided  that  those  lands 
should  be  acquired,  gave  specific  instructions 
to  people  in  the  private  sector  to  go  and 
acquire  the  options  and  tried  to  go  forward 
with  what  was  in  their  view  a  clean,  neat 
kind  of  deal.  In  the  case  of  Cayuga  I  suspect 
it  may  have  been  because  the  ministry's 
original  land  acquisition  was  going  badly, 
land  prices  were  skyrocketing  and  there  may 
have  been  a  panic  and  a  feeling  that  no 
townsite  would  be  acquired  at  all  if  the 
ministry  didn't  do  anything. 

What  has  happened  instead  is  that  two 
townsites  have  been  acquired,  each  capable 
of  holding  a  population  of  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  in  an  area  which  only  needs 
one  townsite  that  will  grow  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  may  not  be  completely  crazy,  but 
it  certainly  seems  a  bit  bizarre  that  now  we 
have  two  townsites  within  very  close  proxim- 
ity to  each  other,  when  the  government,  in 
fact  only  needed  one.  It  has  a  commitment 
of  $44  million  instead  of  $22  million  and 
now  has  a  situation  where  the  local  people, 
—who,  as  we  predicted,  are  just  about  dazed 
by  what's  been  happening  and  by  the  kind 
of  urbanization  which  they  face  within  the 
next  few  months,  let  alone  the  next  few 
years— are  now  being  told  by  the  minister  to 
decide  over  the  course  of  the  next  month 
which  of  the  two  townsites  they  would  prefer 
to  see  developed  first.  This  they  are  being 
told  at  the  same  time  that  the  minister  is 
putting  forward  elaborate  Buckminster  Ful- 
leresque— types  of  projections  about  the  dream 
city  of  Cayuga,  a  world  competition,  Brasilia 
on  the  Erie,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  he 
is  also  telling  people  in  the  area  that  they 
can  decide  within  a  month  which  townsite 
to  have. 
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Frankly,  to  tell  people  in  the  regional 
municipality  of  Haldimand-Norfolk,  who  have 
only  had  a  planner  on  their  staff  since,  I 
think,  April  of  this  year,  who  are  only  begin- 
ning to  come  to  grips  with  the  kind  of  rapid 
economic,  physical  and  social  change  that 
faces  them  with  the  major  urban  develop- 
ments that  are  down  there,  that  over  the 
Christmas  season  —  when  one  might  have 
thought  they  might  have  had  just  a  bit  of 
respite,  time  to  milk  the  cows  and  time  to 
enjoy  their  families  and  time  to  think  about 
what  it  is  they  are  about  to  lose  through 
incursions  of  Ontario's  planners  and  Ontario 
industrial  development— to  tell  them  to  make 
that  kind  of  choice  is  no  choice  at  all.  That's 
a  shabby,  inadequate  land  of  consultation  for 
the  minister  and  for  the  government  to  in- 
dulge in. 

The  minister  can  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  cabinet  was  consulted  as  far  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cayuga  is  concerned.  From  wnat 
I  have  been  hearing,  if  he  acquired  it  on  his 
own  it's  not  untypical,  because  all  sorts  of 
ministers,  I  understand,  are  so  fed  up  on  the 
cabinet  process  over  there  that  they  are 
making  decisions  on  their  own  and  not  both- 
ering to  consult  with  their  colleagues. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:    That's  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  may  be  ridiculous,  but 
that's  what  I've  heard  about  a  number  of 
ministers  who  have  just  become  totally  frus- 
trated with  the  process  and  have  decided  that 
they  will  make  announcements  on  their  own. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
All  the  member's  information  is  false. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right,  what  does  the 
member  know  about  the  cabinet  then? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  hear  just  as  much  as 
the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  find  the  hon. 
member's  comments  very  interesting,  but 
somehow  the  Chair  can't  relate  them  all  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  Would  you  return 
to  the  principle,  please? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  will  be  acquiring  one  of  these  town- 
sites  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  about  which  I  am 
talking,  and  I  am  talking  about  the  process 
which  the  decision  was  made  to  acquire  the 
land  there. 

As  for  Spencerville,  if  the  cabinet  was,  in 
fact,  informed  that  the  Treasurer  intended 
to  acquire  10,000  acres  through  the  same 
option  technique  carried  out  through  a  priv- 
ate real  estate  company  in  the  Spencerville 


area,  then  clearly  both  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism were  out  to  lunch.  Not  only  were  thev 
either  not  present  or  not  aware  of  what  was 
happening  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
cabinet,  but  one  has  to  go  further  and  say 
something  is  wrong,  really  rotten  in  that  cabi- 
net, when  the  Treasurer  can't  take  the  mem- 
ber for  the  area  and  the  Minister  of  Housing 
aside  and  say,  "Don,  look,  don't  get  too  upset 
about  what's  happening  in  Spencerville;  it's 
all  in  the  cause,"  and  when  he  can't  take 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  who 
has  a  certain  interest  in  eastern  Ontario  as 
well,  aside  and  tell  him  that  it  might  be 
wise  if  he  stopped  making  comments  such  as, 
"The  land  is  too  expensive  for  us  to  afford," 
or  "It's  crazy  for  us  to  go  in,"  and  the  other 
comments  that  that  minister  had  made. 

Before  going  in  to  this  land  corporation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  a  clear  state- 
ment about  what  Spencerville  means.  As  far 
as  eastern  Ontario  is  concerned,  there  are 
very  real  concerns  in  that  area  because  the 
eastern  Ontario  plan  hasn't  yet  been  pub- 
lished. We've  had  a  series  of  shoddy  options 
put  forward  in  a  kind  of  grade  10  planning 
document  that  was  eventually  produced  In 
the  ministry,  like  a  mouse  produced  by  the 
mountain. 

People  in  the  area  are  concerned  about  the 
survival  of  and  about  a  certain  amount  of 
growth  in  their  particular  communities.  Some 
would  like  to  see  every  community  over  2,000 
continue  to  grow.  Others  recognize  that  it 
has  to  be  only  certain  communities  that  can 
survive  or  that  can  grow  rapidly  while  the 
oth?rs  maintain  a  residential  function.  But 
they  are  still  saying  it  doesn't  make  sense 
that  in  eastern  Ontario  people  might  have  to 
drive  30  or  40  miles  in  order  to  get  to  jobs 
in  a  new  industrial  park;  that  it  would  mak 
an  awful  lot  more  sense  if  people  were  put 
within  access  to  jobs  in  their  major  communi- 
ties, such  as  Hawkesburv  and  Cornwall. 
Brockv'lle  and  Smiths  Falls,  Renfrew  and. 
say,  Pembroke;  given  the  option,  in  other 
words,  of  whether  industrial  growth  would 
take  place  in  five  or  six  selected  growth 
points  in  the  eastern  Ontario  area  or  whether 
it  would  all  be  concentrated  in  a  new  indus- 
trial park  with  subsidized  land  that  would 
suck  dry  any  effort  by  Cornwall  or  by  Brock- 
ville  or  any  other  community  to  get  new 
industry  into  its  own  bailiwick. 

If  industrial  development  goes  into  Spen- 
cerville, what  is  the  ministry  going  to  do 
about  the  tax  mix  for  communities  like 
Brockville  and  Cornwall  which  will  obviously 
be  affected?  What's  the  Treasurer  going  to 
do  when  the  new  mayor  of  Cornwall  comes 
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along  and  says:  "Look,  we  have  been  doing 
better  in  the  last  year  and  one  half.  But 
clearly  people  are  still  upset  by  the  situation 
—witness  the  election  of  the  new  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Samis).  Clearly  they  know  that 
it's  not  enough  and  now,  rather  than  taking 
action  to  continue  to  provide  a  few  more 
jobs  for  Cornwall,  you  are  sucking  us  dry  in 
putting  growth  down  into  the  Spencerville 
area  which  is  a  good  half  hour  or  more  com- 
muting at  $3  a  trip  each  way  for  each  of  our 
workers  that  drives  down  there,  since  there  is 
no  public  transportation  to  speak  of?"  Now 
that's  crazy. 

That's  the  kind  of  situation  which  the 
minister  appears  to  be  imposing  or  to  which 
the  minister  appears  to  be  acquiescing  with 
this  land  acquisition  at  Spencerville  which  I 
gather  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  We  should  talk  about  Carlsbad 
Springs,  which  is  a  federal-provincial  land 
assembly  that  might  also  eventually  come 
under  the  wing  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
What  we  have  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  situa- 
tion where  the  province  proves  completely 
incapable  of  providing  any  leadership  or 
exerting  any  pressure  or  putting  on  any  in- 
fluence in  the  area  in  order  to  make  the  case 
as  to  why  the  satellite  community  at  Carls- 
bad Springs  should  be  developed  ahead  of 
other  areas  of  land  that  were  owned  by  de- 
velopers. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  people  who  were 
good  friends  of  the  Conservative  Party,  such 
as  Controller  Garry  Guzzo  of  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  a  man  who  was  the  Conservative 
candidate  and  almost  the  Conservative  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  in  1971,  who  worked 
on  the  regional  executive  and  on  the  re- 
gional council  of  Ottawa-Carleton  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  low  priority  be  given  to  the 
federal-provincial  land  assembly  at  Carlsbad 
Springs  and  that  a  high  priority  be  given  to 
lands  owned  by  developers  in  the  south  end 
of  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region  south  of  the 
city  limits  of  Ottawa.  They  saw  to  it  that  the 
developers  were  served,  and  these  were 
people  who  are  in  philosophical  and  in  politi- 
cal alliance  with  the  people  of  this  particular 
government. 

There  was  no  leadership  by  the  govern- 
ment in  getting  Carlsbad  Springs  off  the 
ground.  There  was  no  pressure  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  its  friends  up  there  on  the  local 
councils  to  get  them  to  toe  the  line.  Oh,  no, 
to  the  contrary,  the  government  acquiesced 
while  its  friends  in  Ottawa  did  a  good  turn 
to  the  developers. 

These  are  questions  that  have  all  got  to 
be  raised,   Mr.   Speaker.  In  the  case  of  the 


new  York-Durham  servicing  scheme,  which 
will  incidentally  service  the  new  town  of 
Pickering  and  which  presumably  will  come 
under  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.,  there  will  be 
the  servicing  of  something  like  680,000 
people,  in  fact,  quite  possibly  more,  as  a 
result  of  this  particular  scheme.  Of  those 
people,  only  70,000  or  80,000  will  be  on 
publicly  owned  land  in  Pickering.  That  land 
is  intended  to  be  farmed  back  through  into 
the  private  sector,  according  to  statements 
the  minister  has  made. 

(In  other  words,  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
land  which  lies  up  there  and  which  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  developers  and  of  specula- 
tors, including  cabinet  ministers  and  other 
people  in  this  government  who  have  played 
those  games  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is 
to  be  left  in  private  hands.  The  enormous 
increase  in  value  that  is  accruing  to  that 
property  because  of  the  central  York  servic- 
ing scheme,  a  government  scheme,  will  go 
into  private  pockets.  There  has  been  no 
statement  of  policy  that  the  land  will  be  pre- 
dominantly controlled  by  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.;  that  is,  that  the  public  will  take  con- 
trol and  will  ensure  that  if  there  are  accre- 
tions of  value  they  go  into  the  public  pocket 
and  not  into  private  pockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  is  shooting  from 
the  hip.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  an  approach 
to  planning.  He  sees  some  land  by  a  bridge 
near  Spencerville  and  he  says  go  ahead.  He 
sees  something  in  Cayuga  and  he  says  go 
ahead.  Stelco  tells  him  they  want  a  new  town 
and  he  says,  okay,  we'll  go  ahead.  That's  the 
minister's  approach.  There  is  no  evidence  at 
all  of  any  further  consultation. 

Just  the  other  day,  when  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  when  this  bill  would  be  coming  for- 
ward, I  talked  with  the  assistant  deputy 
minister  in  the  minister's  department  respon- 
sible for  urban  and  regional  planning  on  the 
Metro  level.  He  is  responsible  for  preparing 
the  provincial  plan,  among  other  things,  and 
I  said:  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.?"  And  he  said:  "No,  the 
assistant  deputy  minister  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic policy  and  for  the  financial  operations 
of  the  government  has  charge  of  that."  Clear- 
ly, there  had  been  no  particular  consultation 
there,  to  boot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  would  like  to  try  and 
come  to  terms  with  the  bill  on  a  more  speci- 
fic kind  of  thing.  We  have  a  bill  here  which 
is  a  skeleton  bill,  and  I  have  stated  rather 
reluctantly  that  we  will  support  it,  because 
it  is  essential  policy  of  the  NDP  in  Ontario 
that  public  authorities  should  have  control  of 
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the  land  market  around  our  major  cities,  and 
a  vehicle  like  the  Ontario  Land.  Corp.— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Just  around 
the  major  cities? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  around  the  major  oities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  okay.  I  know  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  at  odds  with  that,  because 
their  leader  has  just  said  that  they  can't  sup- 
port this  kind  of  a  body.  The  Liberal  Party 
is  clearly  somewhere  back  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. They  really  think  that  it's  possible  to 
kind  of  unwind  all  of  the  growth  that  we 
have  had  in  this  province  over  the  last  20  or 
30  years.  And  this  is  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  its  uncritical 
supporters  over  that  period  of  time.  Now  they 
find  out  what's  being  destroyed.  Now  they 
find  out  the  value- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  direct  his  comment 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  certainly  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pointing  out,  though,  that  .in  the  course 
of  the  debate  it  is  justifiable  to  talk  about 
comments  made  by  other  members  of  the 
House.  And  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
indicated  that  his  party  is  not  at  one  with  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  very  substan- 
tial public  land  holdings.  We  believe  that 
that's  the  case. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  not  what  we  said  at  all. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   What?  If  the  Liberal   Party 

opposes  this  particular  bill- 
Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That  .is 

not  what  we  said  at  all. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —then  it  means  that  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  they  simply  will  not 
go  ahead.  Sometime  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury they  might  decide  that  there  should  be 
a  few  thousand  acres  to  come  into  public 
land  ownership  but  nothing  more. 

Now.  what  .is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
much  more  solid  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Ontario  government  that  the  major 
part  of  land  coming  into  development  around 
our  cities  will  be  in  public  hands. 

One  of  the  points  that  needs  to  be  made 
about  this  bill— and  that  I  hope  the  minister 
will  answer,  is  just  this:  If  the  government 
leap-frogs  to  acquire  a  land  at  Milton,  or  if 
it  leap-frogs  to  acquire  a  land  at  Carlsbad 
Springs,  or  if  it  leap-frogs  to  acquire  a  land 


down  .in  Haldimand-Norfolk  or  at  Pickering, 
that  in  itself  is  not  unjustifiable.  But  tin- 
land-banking  game  for  the  next  10  or  12 
years  is  basically  over.  Because  the  land- 
banks  around  our  major  cities  now  are  held 
almost  entirely  by  small  groups  of  major 
developers  and  by  people  with  whom  the) 
enjoy  close  corporate  links. 

If  this  government  intended  to  bring  urban 
land  under  public  control  and  to  bring  the 
land  coming  into  development  under  public. 
owership,  then  it  would  take  steps  to  ens 
that  the  land  held  by  major  developers 
around  our  cities  came  into  public  ownership, 
and  that  it  came  into  public  ownership  at  a 
price  which  was  related  to  its  acquisition 
cost,  not  at  the  inflated  values  that  are  now 
created  because  of  the  oligopolistic  control 
of  that  land  market  by  a  few  major  devel- 
opers. And  that's  a  step  that  I  am  afraid  that 
the  government  is  simply  unwilling  to  take. 

When  the  Treasurer  goes  ahead  with  this 
particular  bill,  how  is  this  corporation  going 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  government  policy? 
How  will  those  instructions  in  writing  be 
carried  out?  Who,  in  fact,  specifically  will 
be  the  minister  to  whom  this  land  corpora- 
tion reports?  If  it  is  not  the  Treasurer,  and 
if  it  is  not  the  minister  who  is  responsible 
for  planning,  then  how  on  earth  would  the 
land  corporation's  activities  be  integrated  with 
planning  activity  across   the  province? 

Why  is  the  Treasurer  bringing  in  such  a 
skeleton  bill  as  this,  and  why  can't  he  give 
us  more  details  about  what  he  is  intending 
to  do?  Why  is  it  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
water  down  the  bill,  as  the  member  for 
Riverdale  has  pointed  out,  to  the  point  where 
this  corporation  will  not  be  able  to  develop 
land  under  any  circumstances,  but  will  have 
to  set  up  project  corporations  in  order  to  do 
so?  It  seems  to  us  that  that  will  probably 
tie  the  hands  of  the  corporation  in  certain 
instances  and  make  it  a  less  effective  body 
than  it  could  have  been  otherwise. 

If  we  allow  developers  or  developers'  ap- 
pointees to  be  the  majority  of  the  members 
on  this  particular  board,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
what  assurance  have  we  got  that  they  are 
going  to  act  in  the  public  interest  and  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  place  from  whence  they 
came? 

Why  is  it  that  the  minister  goes  ahead  with 
the  anachronistic  theory  that  members  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  members  of  this  par- 
ticular board?  Now,  that's  nuts.  We've  been 
fighting  that  for  a  long  time,  and  it  should 
not  be  perpetuated  in  a  new  bill.  If  the 
minister  thinks  that  he  himself,  in  his  capacity 
as  minister,  should  be  on  the  board  of  the 
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corporation,  then  that's  fine.  But  I  don't 
think  that  anybody  as  eminent  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)  or  as 
inutile,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  the  member  for 
Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Eaton)  should  be  put 
on  to  the  board  of  the  corporation.  This  idea 
of  putting  back-benchers  on  as  a  kind  of 
political  reward  should  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  this  corporation  will  operate 
almost  completely  away  from  any  land  of 
legislative  control.  In  the  first  place,  pre- 
sumably the  subsidiary  corporations  are  not, 
according  to  the  minister's  intent,  going  to 
come  back  for  legislative  sanction.  What 
they  do  will  be  decided  in  board  rooms  by 
people  used  to  dealing  in  board  rooms,  and 
not  by  people  used  to  dealing  in  the  public 
trust.  The  requirements  for  disclosure  are 
quite  inadequate.  The  requirements  for  re- 
porting are  quite  inadequate.  The  annual 
report  mechanism  we  know  is  a  farce,  and 
the  publication  of  accounts  is  going  to  be 
very  much  delayed. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  people 
who  may  be  appointed  to  this  board  are 
cronies  of  Cadillac,  Fairview  and  the  other 
major  development  corporations  active  in  the 
province  right  now  and  who  have  contributed 
very  substantially  to  the  Tories— at  least,  their 
cronies   are  permitted  to  come  in. 

The  conflict-of-interest  regulations  should 
be  much  tougher.  We  should  not  be  in  a 
situation  where  people  who  have  access  to 
private  corporations  will  also  have  access  to 
and  be  privy  to  the  information  that  goes 
around  within  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  In 
particular,  the  situation  that  permits  a  direc- 
tor, officer  or  employee  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion, including  a  developer,  to  be  on  the 
board  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  and  to  vote 
on  everything  that  that  corporation  is  doing, 
without  even  having  to  declare  conflict  of 
interest,  is  totally  unacceptable  and  must  be 
changed,  Mr.  Speaker.  It's  another  reason 
why  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  go  before  the 
standing  committee. 

There  is  no  provision  that  interests  be 
declared  and  made  public  at  the  time  that 
the  directors  go  on  to  the  board.  But  that 
should  be  there.  Since  the  minister  is  com- 
ing in,  I'll  just  repeat  for  him  that  the  idea 
that  a  director  or  an  officer  of  a  development 
company  could  be  on  the  board  of  this 
corporation  and  not  have  to  declare  his  inter- 
est under  any  circumstances  is  nuts.  It  obvi- 
ously was  an  oversight— I  hope  it  was  an 
oversight— in  this  particular  bill,  and  I  hope 
very  strongly  that  the  minister  will  bring  in 
an  amendment  in  order  to  change  that,  be- 


cause it  is  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  we 
find  in  the  specific  technical  details  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  talk  a  bit  more  about 
the  question  of  the  link  with  developers,  the 
cabinet— if  you  will  forgive  a  short  digres- 
sion—is faced  with  a  very  difficult  problem 
right  now.  In  the  hearings  on  the  city  of 
Toronto's  45-ft  height  bylaw,  there  was 
Ronald  Rolls,  QC,  and  an  assistant  up  against 
25  QCs,  and  as  many  assistants  or  more, 
representing  the  development  industry.  The 
elite  of  the  legal  profession  was  there  re- 
presenting the  elite  of  the  development  in- 
dustry, most  of  whom  have  also  got  very 
close  links,  financial  and  otherwise,  with  the 
Conservative  government. 

Now  comes  to  the  cabinet  an  appeal,  from 
which  I  frankly  suspect  every  cabinet  min- 
ister would  have  to  absent  himself  on  the 
grounds  of  conflict  of  interest,  because  of 
the  source  of  some  or  all  of  the  election 
funds  that  were  given  to  him  or  her  for  use 
in  their  particular  campaigns. The  world  being 
what  it  is,  the  cabinet  will  apparently  try  to 
make  a  decision  on  that,  and  they  will  try 
to  come  to  grips  with  that;  but  here  they 
have  the  tiny,  perfect  Conservative  mayor 
of  Toronto  asking  them  to  uphold  the  deci- 
sion made  democratically  and  wholeheartedly 
by  the  Toronto  council,  and  the  OMB,  as 
the  lackey  of  developers,  telling  them  to  go 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Shame  on  them. 

Mr.    G.    Nixon    (Dovercourt):    Terrible. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  and  the  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Toronto  council  should  read  the 
judgement  of  Mr.  Shub  et  al  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  because  of  the  way  in  which 
that  body  completely,  uncritically  sided  with 
developers;  the  way  in  which  they  attacked 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  finest  planners 
now  operating  in  Canada,  Mr.  Barker;  the 
way  in  which  they  chose  to  attack  a  planner 
because  they  didn't  quite  have  the  guts  to 
attack  the  democratic  decision  of  the  To- 
ronto city  council;  the  way  in  which  they 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  Toronto  council 
made  that  decision,  held  by  that  decision 
ofter  consultation,  consulted  with  the  public 
and  so  on— all  of  that  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow. Yet  the  OMB  was  able  to  say  at  the 
same  time  that  Norman  Pearson  of  western 
Ontario,  who  was  a  developer's  agent  in 
these  particular  things,  was  an  eminent  plan- 
ner; and  that  Neil  Wood  of  Fairview  should 
be  listened  to  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  $800  million  worth  of  projects  and  was 
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responsible  for  Eaton  Centre  and  therefore 
that  his  opinion  counted  for  something  more 
than  that  of  the  democratically-elected  re- 
presentatives of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  might  say  that  the  com- 
ments coming  from  the  rump  indicate  that 
the  Conservative  government  is  far  more  at 
home  with  developers  than  it  is  with  the 
people  who  are  democratically  elected  to 
city  council. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  think  we 
should  stick  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  hasn't  any  principles. 
The  issue  isn't  the  developers;  the  issue  is 
the  integrity  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  integrity  is  under  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  under  grave  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  regret  to  say  that,  be- 
cause I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  that 
said  that  the  OMB  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  I  won't  go  any  further 
with  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  provoke  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  point  that  I  made 
in  general  was  that  this  government  ihas  got 
to  be  like  Caesar's  wife  when  it  comes  to 
questions  of  its  relationships  with  developers, 
and  that  is  a  practice  that  it  has  found  very 
difficult  in  the  past  and  is  very  difficult  for 
it  in  this  particular  bill. 

The  reaction  from  the  back  benches  when 
I  came  to  talk  about  developers,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicates  the  difficulty  the  government  has 
in  freeing  itself  from  a  kind  of  identification 
with  the  interests  of  developers  over  and 
above  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large 
and   democratically-elected    politicians. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  the  member  for  or  against 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Good:  Does  the  member  support  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  said  at  the  very  beginning 
that  we  are  supporting  the  bill.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  said  I  was  supporting  the  bill  at  the 
beginning  was  to  guard  against  the  risk  that 
I  might  convince  myself  that  we  should  vote 
against  the  bill  at  the  end. 


Mr.  Reid:  The  member  for  Riverdale  does 
it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  He  suffers  from 
the  same  problem  as  I  do. 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  despite 
our  grave  misgivings  about  the  way  in  which 
the  bill  has  been  put  forward  in  its  present 
skeleton  form,  the  principle  of  a  major  public 
involvement  in  land  ownership  in  and  around 
the  cities  is  too  important  for  us  to  be  able 
to  oppose  the  bill,  despite  its  defects. 

Now  I  call  on  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  bring  in  amendments  to  this  bill  in  order 
to  ensure  that  people  who  are  directors  or 
officers  of  development  companies,  or  who 
otherwise  have  active  links  with  developers, 
may  not  be  also  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  It  seems  to  me  that 
otherwise  your  conflict-of-interest  provisions 
are  a  dead  letter  and  nothing  more. 

It  seems  to  me  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
way  in  which  th's  corporation  is  identifying 
itself  with  the  private  sector  has  some  grave 
risks.  Up  at  Malvern  we  have  land  that  was 
acquired  many  years  ago  for  $500  an  acre, 
but  is  now  being  sold  for  figures  of  between 
$80,000  and  perhaps  $200,000  an  acre,  ser- 
viced, by  the  Ontario  government  under  the 
HOME  plan.  The  government  has  seen  fit 
in  that  particular  case  to  take  the  profits 
unto  itself  and  to  act  as  just  another  private 
developer  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  right  and  the 
member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  bill  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  this  corporation  going  to 
act  as  a  private  developer  itself  but  it  also 
has  the  power,  and  is  going  to  be  encouraged 
according  to  the  policy  enunciated  by  the 
minister,  to  get  into  bed  with  private  enter- 
prise, to  put  in  the  big  pipes  and  then  to 
ship  the  land  back  into  private  hands. 

What  we're  finding  out  right  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  once  we  let  the  land  back  into 
private  hands  we'll  never  be  able  to  afford 
to  get  it  back  again.  The  land  which  is  bcng 
acquired  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  for  $2,000  an 
acre,  or  a  nickel  a  square  foot,  is  land  which, 
when  developed,  may  in  fact  be  selling  for 
$1,  $2  or  maybe  even  $3  a  square  foot.  I 
believe  that  residential  lots  in  the  Toronto 
area  now  are  selling  between  $3  and  $5  a 
square  foot,  which  is  an  incredibly  high  sum 
of  money  to  pay  for  land  that  may  have  cost 
only  a  penny  or  two  a  square  foot  to  begin 
with. 
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(The  fact  is  f hat  the  government  is  com- 
mitting itself  to  acquire  land,  for  let's  say 
between  a  penny  and  a  half  and  a  nickel  a 
square  foot,  and  then  to  sell  it  off  to  de- 
velopers at  something  which  will  be  close  to 
the  break-even  point— maybe  10  cents  or 
15  cents  a  square  foot;  we  don't  know— which 
will  allow  the  developers  to  turn  around  and 
sell  the  land  for  $1,  $2  or  $5  a  square  foot 
over  a  period  of  time.  That's  nuts.  We  will 
never  reacquire  control  if  we  buy  it  and 
then  resell  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  the  member  is 
saying  is  nuts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  can  read  it  after- 
wards and  he  can  read  it  in  the  course  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  says  what  I  am 
saying  is  nuts,  to  quote  his  words- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  the  member  said  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox.  He's  a 
hogtied,   purblind  free-enterprise— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  One  has  to  ask  oneself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  the  people,  who  are  now 
buying  into  houses  brought  on  to  the  market 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)  at 
$42,000  for  small  three-bedroom  units  on  the 
extreme  outskirts  of  Metro,  wouldn't  have 
been  better  served  if  that  land  had  been 
acquired  publicly  five  years  ago  in  order  that 
those  selfsame  houses  could  now  be  coming 
on  to  the  market  for  maybe  $30,000  or  in 
order  that  much  better  quality  units  could 
have  been  brought  on  to  the  market  for 
$32,000  or  $35,000  per  unit. 

One  has  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  $10,000 
or  $12,000  that's  being  paid  per  unit  for  land 
speculation,  and  nothing  more,  is  really  a 
justifiable  tribute  to  be  made  to  the  friends 
of  the   member  for   Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

We  would  ask  the  minister  to  remove  from 
this  bill  the  power  to  sell  land  back  to  the 
private  sector.    Take  it  right  out. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:    Get  everything  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  would  suggest  to  the 
minister,  if  he  is  anxious  that  the  land  be 
developed  quickly  in  certain  new  towns,  that 
he  look  at  the  question  of  whether  the  serv- 
icing by  private  enterprise  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  ownership  of  private  enter- 
prise.   I  would  suggest  very  seriously  to  the 


minister  that  those  two  do  not  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand. 

After  all,  when  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp., 
on  a  proposal  call,  gets  Campeau,  Assalv  or 
some  other  company  in  Ottawa  to  build  a 
senior  citizens'  apartment  at  an  agreed  price, 
the  ultimate  ownership  of  that  particular  unit 
is  in  public  hands.  In  the  case  of  certain  of 
the  HOME  subdivisions,  obviously  the  actual 
physical  work  of  servicing  has  been  done  for 
the  OHC  by  private  companies,  rather  than 
by  the  ministry's  own  forces.  That  doesn't 
make  bad  sense.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

But  the  minister  seems  to  be  hung  up  with 
the  view  that  if  the  ministry  isn't  going  to 
shovel  every  shovelful  of  dirt  for  the  new 
housing  land  and  other  land  that  is  being 
made  available,  then  the  land  has  got  to  be 
given  back  to  the  private  sector.  Frankly, 
we  would  have  hoped  for  something  that 
was  more  innovative  than  that. 

On  new  towns,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  minister  that  I  would  like  to  see  us 
have  a  debate  on  the  question  of  new  towns 
in  this  House  in  relationship  to  the  provincial 
plan  and  not  in  the  vacuum  in  which  it  is 
now  taking  place.  I've  probably  said  enough 
about  this  in  the  past  and  at  present  without 
having  to  go  into  this  any  more  deeply,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  that  kind  of  process  take 
place,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  discussion 
about  new  towns  take  place  on  a  public  level 
across  the  province  as  well,  in  the  context  of 
discussions  that  are  related  to  the  provincial 
plan.  But  no,  the  ministry  drags  its  feet,  the 
advisory  committees  are  all  still  aborning,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  ministry  itself  is  push- 
ing on  helter-skelter. 

It  really  makes  one  weep,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
hear  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing, on  behalf  of  the  Treasurer,  say  that  the 
process  related  to  the  land  corporation  that 
has  taken  place  since  last  April  has  been  an 
open,  democratic  process  of  consultation  with 
individuals  and  organization  who  were  in  the 
best  position  to  provide  the  government  with 
the  advice  it  was  seeking.  Nothing  reveals 
the  class  bias  of  the  government,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, better  than  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
it  consulted— and  the  only  people  it  consulted 
—were  the  investment  community,  the  prop- 
erty industry  and  people  engaged  in  develop- 
ment and  in  development  banking.  I  just 
wanted  to  touch  on  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  is  getting  mixed  up 
with  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  draw  to  the  hon. 
member's  attention  that  the  Chair  has  been 
rather  lenient  in  the  far-ranging  sphere  of 
this  debate.  I  would  ask  you  to  come  back 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry  that 
you  missed  part  of  the  debate,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  the  principle  of  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  is  in  itself  very  wide, 
sweeping  and  encompassing.  I've  spoken  for 
about  an  hour  now;  I  intend  to  sit  down  in 
about  10  minutes  and  I  think  that  a  reason- 
able land  of  period  for  debate.  I  rather 
question  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker,  be- 
cause that  always  has  the  effect  of  suggesting 
to  the  members  that  debate  should  be  stifled 
and  should  not  be  full  and  free. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  will  never  stifle 
debate.  However,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
comments  directed  to  the  second  reading  and 
not  so  far  ranging  as  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  His  mind  wanders. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  is  presumably  an  emanation  of 
either  a  partial  land  policy  or  non-policy  on 
land,  I'm  not  sure  which.  The  minister  may 
elucidate  more  when  he  gets  up  to  speak. 

There  have  to  be  two  or  three  principles 
involved  in  a  land  policy.  One  of  the  things 
on  which  we've  heard  hardily  a  word  from 
the  minister  has  been  the  question  of  agn- 
ail tural  land.  I  know  the  people  in  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk  are  very  concerned.  They  can 
look  at  the  Townsend  site  and  they  know 
that's  good  land;  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  now  looking  over  towards  Cayuga, 
because  the  land  there  is  not  as  well  drained 
and  is  not  such  good  agricultural  land  as  it 
is  on  the  Townsend!  site. 

The  only  comment  he  minister  and  his 
people  have  made  is  that  they  will  not  allow 
land  acquired  by  the  land  corporation  to  lie 
fallow,  but  will  ensure  that  it  continues  to 
be  farmed.  All  right,  that's  very  nice.  If 
one  supposes  that  in  the  next  year  or  two 
maybe  30,000  or  40,000  acres  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  land  corporation,  that's  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land  which  will  presumably 
then  stay  in  agriculture. 

But  it  was  in  agriculture  already,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  when  it's  designated  that  means 
the  ministry  intends  to  take  it  out  of  agri- 
culture. Those  decisions  about  what  lands  are 


to  be  taken  out  of  agricultuie  are  not,  I  con- 
tend, being  taken  with  a  view  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  this 
particular  province. 

What  is  needed  as  part  of  the  land  policy 
of  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  commit- 
ment, such  as  the  NDP  government  made  in 
British  Columbia,  that  in  future  we  will 
preserve  every  acre  possible  of  class  one  and 
class  two  agricultural  land  across  the  prov- 
ince, do  everything  in  our  power  to  ensure 
that  farmland  stays  in  production,  take  mea- 
sures to  ensure  that  land  that  has  been  taken 
out  of  production  for  speculative  purpos. 
brought  back  into  production;  and  if  the 
owners  are  unwilling  to  bring  that  land  back 
into  production,  then  in  fact  we  will  use 
other  techniques  to  ensure  that  land  is  used 
productively. 

We  face  a  food  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  world-wide  and  which  threatens  to  be- 
come worse  and  worse.  Yet  here,  if  you  drive 
around  the  outskirts  of  Ottawa,  of  Toronto 
or,  I  suppose  of  London  or  of  Kitchener,  you 
find  acre  upon  acre  of  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  province  lying  fallow  right  now  be- 
cause it  is  being  held  for  development  or  for 
speculative  purposes. 

There  is  no  policy,  as  far  as  the  ministi\ 
is  concerned.  The  policy  that  is  required  is 
not  a  policy  that  involves  major  acquisitions 
and  major  expenditures  of  money. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  a  policy  of 
designating  agricultural  land  and  proteetimi 
it  against  urban  intrusions,  we  would  use 
the  planning  powers  to  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  would  ensure  that  the  farmers  who 
were  protected  would  also  be  guaranteed 
through  some  form  of  income  maintenance 
against  loss  because  of  that.  This  is  a  means 
of  ensuring  that  farmland  stays  in  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  something  tins 
ministry  doesn't  have. 

The  second  point— and  surely  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  years  and  the  inc  <  dfWe 
inflation  we've  suffered  in  land  under  a  con- 
servative government  is  witness  to  the  need 
for  it— is  that  it  is  our  view  we  iu.st  don't 
need  an  Ontario  Land  Corp.  that  will  go 
into  Cayuga  and  that  will  violate  the  provin- 
cial plan  all  over  the  place.  We  don't  need 
that. 

What  we  do  need  is  a  commitment  on  [})< 
part  of  government  to  public  land  ownership 
in  order  that  the  increased  land  values  that 
result  from  community  growth  and  develop- 
ment should  accrue  to  the  public;  and  in 
order    that,    in    future,    the    decisions    about 
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urban  growth  are  made  publicly  rather  than 
at  the  behest  of  private  developers. 

This  is  something  which  the  Conservative 
government  in  Sweden  brought  in  60  or  70 
years  ago;  and  which  this  government  clearly 
endorses,  in  part,  through  Pickering  and 
Cayuga  and  places  like  that.  But  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  change  the  control  of  the  urban  land  mar- 
ket from  private  to  public  hands. 

We  contend  that  that  change  must  take 
place,  and  that  in  order  to  resolve  all  of  our 
concerns  about  the  environment,  about  afford- 
able housing  at  reasonable  cost— accessible  to 
everybody  in  the  province— about  sound  plan- 
ning and  so  on,  this  government  has  got  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  the  planning  that 
was  embarked  upon  in  this  province  back 
in  the  1940s  and  move  to  a  system  of  massive 
public  land  ownership. 

Now  that  means  that  around  our  major 
cities  the  bulk  of  the  land  should  come  into 
public  ownership  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  third  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
need  more  than  is  provided  for  in  this  bill  in 
order  to  permit  public  acquisition  of  land. 
Members  may  recall  the  Minister  of  Housing 
rather  limply  talking  about  the  way  in  which 
land  had  been  acquired  in  the  Milton  area, 
and  why  expropriation  had  not  been  used  as 
a  technique  in  that  particular  land  assembly; 
and  when,  frankly,  the  situation  cried  out  for 
either  expropriation  or  some  other  technique 
that  would  have  the  same  virtues  without  the 
nasty  connotations  of  the  word  "expropria- 
tion." That  technique  of  saying  "Okay,  we 
are  going  to  buy  this  land;  now  let's  work 
out  a  price  for  the  expropriation  valuation 
system' ;  is  an  awful  lot  fairer  than  going 
around  trying  to  sign  up  options  and  trying  to 
sort  of  shoulder  the  widower  into  selling  out 
cheap— while  the  developer  and  the  specula- 
tor, who  know  where  the  action  is,  get  a 
better  price  from  their  land.  It's  a  lot  fairer 
to  do  it  through  an  expropriation  technique. 

The  Minister  of  Housing  in  relation  to  the 
Milton  assembly  Mr.  Speaker,  said  that  he 
couldn't  use  expropriation  powers  because 
they  weren't  broad  enough;  and  I  think  he 
may  have  been  correct.  The  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  is  acquiring  those  particular  powers. 
But  it  has  still  got  to  work  behind  closed 
doors;  it  has  still  got  to  send  A.  E.  LePage 
out  to  acquire  land;  or  else,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it's  got  to  say:  "Okay,  we  are  blanketing  this 
area  with  an  expropriation  order,  which  will 
cover  all  of  North  Pickering,  all  of  Milton, 
all  of  Cayuga";  all  of  whatever  new  town  it 
is  intended  to  be  created. 


A  new  technique  is  needed  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  hold  on  land  prices, 
and  basically  on  land  dispositions,  while  pub- 
lic decisions  are  made  about  whether  or  not 
to  proceed  with  satellite  town  developments 
or  other  public  projects  on  that  particular 
land. 

In  Quebec,  the  technique  is  known  as 
homologation.  It  permits  public  authorities 
there  to  freeze  land  years  ahead  of  use  and 
then  to  acquire  the  land  at  a  price  that  was 
related  to  the  value  at  the  time  it  was  frozen. 
As  for  the  landowners,  if  they  don't  wish  to 
continue  with  the  existing  uses,  they  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  the  public 
authority  during  the  period  of  time  in  which 
it  is  homologated. 

We  need  a  technique  like  that  in  order  to 
permit  large-scale  acquisitions  and  public  de- 
cisions about  which  townsites  should  be  used; 
for  example  in  Haldimand  county.  If  both 
of  those  sites  were  homologated,  were  frozen 
for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months,  then  the 
new  council  could  decide  what  to  do.  Once 
that  decision  was  made,  one  site  could  be 
freed  up  and  the  other  one  could  be  ac- 
quired. 

The  savings  from  public  land  ownership, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  immense.  The  Dennis  re- 
port estimated  that  in  a  decade  alone  we 
would  save  about  $2  billion  through  the 
technique  of  public  land  ownership  in  this 
province.  I  suspect  with  the  kind  of  inflation 
we  are  suffering  right  now,  it  could  even  be 
greater  than  that.  And  not  only  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  was 
active  in  and  around  urban  areas,  as  well  as 
in  the  new  towns,  we  could  ensure  the  land 
was  used  much  more  economically  and  effec- 
tively in  support  of  provincial  housing  poli- 
cies. We  could  bring  back  the  $25,000  house 
rather  than  selling  gimcrackery  at  $42,000, 
the  way  the  Minister  of  Housing  so  proudly 
tells  us  he  is  doing  right  now. 

Both  servicing  and  land  cost  per  unit  could 
be  cut  very  sharply  if  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
were  used  in  a  major  way  and  not  only  in 
certain  selective  situations.  We  could  ensure 
the  land  was  directed  to  co-operatives  and 
non-profit  housing  groups  rather  than  being 
directed  solely  to  the  private  sector.  But  the 
minister  won't  have  that.  We  could  set  cost 
ceilings  on  new  homes,  something  the  govern- 
ment is  struggling  with  but  has  been  .in- 
capable of  bringing  itself  to  do.  And  we 
could  ensure  that  development  was  oriented 
to  public  transportation  rather  than  to  auto- 
mobile types  of  transportation. 
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The  final  element,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what 
we  would  do  with  this  Ontario  Land  Corp., 
would  be  to  ensure  that  people  benefit  not 
just  now  but  also  in  the  future  from  the  sav- 
ings that  can  be  made  through  public  land 
acquisition  and  development.  I  think  it's  fair 
to  say  that  we  could  give  the  new  corporation 
power  to  develop  lands  rather  than  hiving 
it  off  and  giving  the  various  ministries  ex- 
clusive right  to  control  the  project  corpora- 
tions. 

We  say  that  the  land  owned  by  the  On- 
tario Land  Corp.  should  be  put  out  on  lease- 
hold tenure  and  not  on  a  kind  of  freehold 
tenure  that  allows  speculators,  developers  and 
even  homeowners  to  make  unconscionable 
profits.  We  say  that  where  land  is  given  for 
commercial  or  industrial  uses  or  for  the 
ownership  by  large  developers  of  rental  prop- 
erty, that  land  and  the  property  built  on  it 
should  revert  to  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  40, 
50  or  60  years.  In  other  words,  it  should 
come  back  to  the  Crown,  buildings  and  all; 
because  by  that  time  the  customers,  the 
tenants,  the  purchasers,  the  people  who 
bought  the  factory's  products,  the  people  who 
bought  the  firm's  services,  the  people  who 
bought  the  store's  goods  will  have,  in  effect, 
paid  off  the  mortgage  and  paid  for  that  par- 
ticular structure  and  therefore  it's  quite  right 
that  it  should  come  back  into  public  hands. 
It's  a  technique  which  is  known  in  other 
countries  and  could  certainly  be  used  here. 
That's  an  innovative  technique,  but  the  minis- 
ter is  afraid  to  use  it  because  it  would  offend 
his  friends  in  the  development  industry. 

We  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  lessons 
of  the  HOME  programme  should  be  very 
carefully  studied  and  applied  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Crown-owned  land  for  residential 
development.  We  say  specifically  that  when 
housing  —  condominiums,  townhouses,  single- 
family  dwellings  or  whatever  it  is  —  in  these 
satellite  cities,  the  new  towns  on  publicly 
owned  land,  is  developed  for  residential  pur- 
poses, there  should  be  a  lease  with  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  housing  unit.  The  lease  should 
have  an  indefinite  tenure  that  would  permit 
the  purchaser  and  his  heirs  and  assigns— that 
is  his  sons  and  daughters  and  cousins  and 
sisters  and  brothers  and  aunts— to  hold  that 
property  as  long  as  they  want. 

In  other  words,  somebody  who  has  a  feel- 
ing—as I  am  sure  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  has— that  he  wants  his  kids 
to  have  the  chance  of  acquiring  the  property 
they  have  would  not  be  barred  from  it  by  the 
terms  of  this  lease.  What  the  lease  would  en- 
sure, though,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  that  at 
the  time  the  owner  wished  to  dispose  of  his 


property  outside  of  his  family  he  would  re- 
sell it  through  the  Crown,  through  the  On- 
tario Land  Corp.,  and  at  a  price  that  would 
be  related  for  the  land  to  the  purchase  price 
and  for  the  property  to  the  original  construc- 
tion price  of  the  property  plus  inflation  that 
had  taken  place  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  give  the  example  of 
Malvern,  what  this  means  is  that  land  devel- 
oped at  Malvern  three  or  four  years  ago  on 
lots  worth  about  $8,000  would  revert  to  the 
Crown  with  the  lot  still  worth  about  $8,000. 
The  value  of  the  house  would  rise  as  the  con- 
struction costs  have  risen  in  Metro.  Where 
you  had  a  $25,000  package,  when  the  person 
who  owned  it  wanted  to  let  it  go,  he  would 
let  it  go  back  to  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  and 
then  the  property  would  become  available 
again  to  people  in  roughly  the  same  income 
group.  If  it  was  a  young,  beginning  teacher 
who  had  been  able  to  buy  the  house  in  the 
first  place,  what  with  the  increase  in  incomes 
they  would  still  be  able  to  buy  a  house  at 
maybe  $22,000  instead  of  $18,000  with  the 
land  price  that  was  still  related  to  that 
original  $8,000. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  is  part  of  the 
HOME  programme— now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
HOME  programme  right  now. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —that  they  lease  the 
property  now.  They  have  to  get  a  consent 
to  convey  from  OHC  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  After  five  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  existing  HOME  programme,  the 
purchaser  of  the  house  can  acquire  the  land, 
and  once  he  has  acquired  the  land,  then  he 
is  free  to  do  with  it  what  he  will.  That  means 
that  in  the  Hamilton  area,  for  example,  home 
properties  that  were  acquired  for  a  total 
price  for  land  and  building  of  around 
$20,000  are  now  on  the  market  for  $40,000 
or  $45,000. 

Now  who  benefits  from  that?  Well  the 
people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
into  those  HOME  properties  four  or  five 
years  ago  benefit,  but  working  people- 
people  who  work  on  the  CNR  and  in  the 
steel  mills  of  Hamilton  and  in  the  shops  and 
stores  in  downtown  Hamilton— who  were 
able  to  get  a  house  of  their  own,  are  now 
turning  around  and  when  they  find  they  have 
to  move  on  or  their  kids  are  grown  up  and 
they  want  to  move  into  a  smaller  place,  they 
are   selling  their  properties,   not  to   working 
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people  and  CN  brakemen  and  steel  mill 
workers  and  so  on,  but  to  foremen,  junior 
executives,  vice-principals  and  people  of  that 
kind  of  income  range,  because  people  who 
were  doing  what  they  did  when  they  bought 
their  homes  can  no  longer  afford  the  proper- 
ties. 

I  hope  that's  clear.  It's  a  difficult  concept 
to  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  seems  to  us  in 
the  New  Democractic  Party  that  we  do  need 
a  lot  of  innovation  in  this  field  of  land  owner- 
ship and  that  the  scheme  which  we  have 
talked  of  as  Crown-hold  ownership  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  introduction  of  an 
Ontario  land  corporation. 

If  you  bring  in  public  ownership  of  land, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  land  corporation  sells 
the  land  back  to  the  private  sector,  ulti- 
mately you  lose  control  of  the  land  and  we 
have  the  same  situation  as  we  have  right 
now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  that's  right.  What  you 
have,  quite  simply,  is  another— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  you  have,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simply  another  big  developer  which  comes 
into  the  market. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  called  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  afraid  that  what  would 
tend  to  happen  in  that  particular  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  land  corporation  would 
then  tend  to  bid  prices  up. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  as  now,  for  example,  it 
is  paying  $2,000  an  acre  down  in  Cayuga 
for  land  which  is  farmland  and  may  be  only 
worth  $500  or  $600  an  acre.  It  is  bidding 
prices  up  now  because  it  is  not  using  the 
proper  technique. 

I  urge  the  minister  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  establishing  the  land  corpor- 
ation; not  to  listen  to  the  rather  prehensile 
view  of  the  Liberal  opposition  but  to  follow 
the  sign  posts  which  we  have  been  consis- 
tent in  putting  forward  to  him,  on  behalf  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  that  he  move,  in 
addition  to  creating  the  land  corporation,  to 
giving  it  the  necessary  powers  to  ensure  that 
public  authorities  have  the  major  stake  in 
the  development  of  urban  land  that  is  com- 


ing onto  the  market  in  addition  to  the  new 
towns,  and  that  in  future  we  do  not  alienate 
the  birthright  of  Ontario  citizens  by  taking 
publicly-acquired  land  and  giving  it  back  into 
the  private  sector. 

I  fear  that  the  government  is  going  to 
botch  this  one  up,  that  the  kind  of  pink 
Toryism  of  the  minister  is  going  to  display 
itself  again,  and  that  the  government  is  going 
to  cosy  up  with  developers  on  this  particular 
bill.  That's  why  it's  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  say  we  are  going  to  support  the  bill. 

We  nevertheless  would  like  to  see  an  On- 
tario land  corporation  in  being.  I  think  I 
have  tried  to  lay  out  pretty  explicitly  how  we 
would  use  it  and  it  is  in  that  sense  and  in 
the  context  of  the  NDP's  policy  are  related 
to  land  that  we  will  be  supporting  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  has  com- 
mitted himself  and  his  party  to  the  support 
of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  that  this 
may  well  prove  in  years  to  come  to  have 
been  one  of  the  more  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  Legislature. 

We  have  seen,  as  the  various  areas  of 
government  influence  and  involvement  have 
come  ahead  over  the  years,  the  greater  input 
into  the  land  holdings  and  land  development 
of  the  province,  and  now  we  have  seen  some 
18,000  acres  of  land,  which  my  leader  has 
already  referred  to,  already  owned  by  vari- 
ous emanations  of  the  government.  So  on  one 
hand  we  have  red  Toryism  meeting  with 
what  I  presume  is  blue  socialism  that  tells 
us  that  the  land  and  the  resources  of  this 
province  should  presumably  be  owned  by  the 
government  of  the  province.  The  minister,  in- 
volved now  as  chief  planner  and  chief  econ- 
omist and  chief  expropriator,  becomes  really 
the  Lord  High  Everything  Else  to  the 
Premier  as  the  Premier  attempts  to  conduct 
the  business  affairs  of  this  province  as  he 
sees  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  wish  I  had  a  tenth  of 
the  power  John  Turner  has. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  perhaps  if  the  Trea- 
surer had  10  times  the  ability  he  might  have 
10  times  the  power,  I  don't  know. 

What  we're  debating  here  is  a  major  tool 
to  deal  with  the  future  of  this  province,  and 
it's  being  done  in  an  approach  and  in  a 
way  which  we,  in  the  Liberal  Party,  cannot 
support. 
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In  a  speech  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  on  this  sub- 
ject to  Property  Forum  '74  on  Nov.  19,  I 
read  with  interest  that  there  were  three  par- 
ticular models  discussed  as  to  how  this  could 
be  developed.  First  of  all,  it  could  be  a 
purely  financial  corporation.  That  would  have 
been  solely  a  source  of  funds  for  the  prov- 
ince's land  acquisitions.  Secondly,  it  could 
be  an  omnibus  corporation  which  would  not 
only  acquire  land  but  service  it  and  develop 
it,  although  not  hold  it  in  perpetuity.  The 
third  was  to  be  a  combination  of  the  first 
two,  a  financial  corporation  which  acquired 
land  and  then  turned  it  over  to  its  own 
operating  subsidiaries. 

Well  apparently  the  fourth  model  is  a  com- 
bination of  these  three.  This  fourth  model  is 
going  to  raise  money  and  assemble  land,  but 
it's  not  going  to  develop  it.  The  development 
is  going  to  be  done  by  a  special  project 
corporation,  presumably  set  up  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing,  or  perhaps  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  in 
certain  circumstances,  or  it  may  be  industrial 
park  development  by  the  Minister  of  Indus- 
try and  Tourism.  But  however  it  is,  it's 
going  to  be  in  a  way  that  will  change  drastic- 
ally the  growth  patterns  within  our  province. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  article  that 
Robert  Williamson  wrote  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  back  in  July  of  this  year.  His  view  was 
that  more  than  any  other  single  measure 
this  is  going  to  be  the  tool  that  will  have 
the  greatest  single  impact  on  directing  the 
future  growth  or  Ontario.  I  agree  with  that 
view,  because  I  think  that  the  minister,  as 
he  has  attempted  to  allay  those  fears  in  the 
private  sector,  has  found  out  that  the  busi- 
ness community  of  this  province  recognizes 
that  this  corporation  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant corporation  that  this  province  may  ever 
know. 

It  may  not  do  the  things  that  we  think 
should  be  done,  but  I  dare  say  with  the 
majority  that  the  government  has  in  this 
Legislature,  it  will  receive  the  approval  of 
the  House.  I  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  will  be  approved,  perhaps  even  with 
the  support  of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
but  not  with  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
opposition. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Oh  sad. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  the  March,  1973,  report 
called  "Subject  to  Approval"— 

Mr.  Good:  The  member  for  Lakeshore  is 
in  trouble. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  —the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  made  the  following  observations,  and 
I  quote: 

In  its  work  to  date,  the  regional  devel- 
opment branch  has  demonstrated  surpris- 
ingly little  technical  sophistication,  despite 
obvious  possibilities  for  computer  simula- 
tions to  test  land  use  and  transportation 
alternatives.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
branch  affiliation  with  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomic, little  has  been  published  to  date 
that  would  indicate  how  the  economic 
consequences  of  its  proposals  have  been 
evaluated,  or  whether  in  fact  they  have 
been  evaluated.  What  appears  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  is  that  the  current  spate 
(of  provincial  regional  planning  activity  is 
proceeding  without  the  benefit  of  a  visible 
overall  provincial  development  plan  or 
strategy. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  was  out  of  date 
the  day  it  was  published. 

Mr.    Breithaupt:     Whether   it   was    out   of 
date    or    not,    the    Economic    Council    made 
those  comments- 
Mr.  Cassidy:    It  was  a  pretty  good  report. 
The  Treasurer  shouldn't  knock  it  like  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —and  I  think  the  comments 
still  have  some  relevance  to  the  kind  of 
machinery  we  are  being  asked  to  initiate  this 
afternoon. 

The  question  of  accountability  is  the  one 
to  which  my  leader  has  referred,  and  later 
on  in  that  report  that  subject  is  dealt  with 
as  well.  Here's  another  quote  from  the 
report: 

It  is  important  to  know  what  the  prov- 
ince is  about  when  it  interposes  itself  into 
the  local  scene.  Is  such  intervention  based 
on  reasoned  judgements?  Does  it  derive 
from  a  systematic  concept  of  development 
or  planning  goals?  Or  are  such  actions 
simply  the  response  to  political  intuitions? 

It  is  here  that  the  question  of  real 
accountability  emerges.  The  province's 
actions  are  well  within  the  British  tradition 
of  strong  central  government.  However,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  channels  exist  for 
counterbalancing  the  heavy,  arbitrary  hand 
of  central  government.  In  Britain  the 
basic  information  which  underlies  impor- 
tant decisions  can  be  secured,  albeit  often 
with  a  struggle.  In  Ontario  adequate  suc- 
cess to  provincial  information  and  a  suit- 
able non-political  degree  of  provincial 
accountability  would  seem  to  be  equally 
necessary. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
information  that  we  have  sought  on  many 
occasions,  whether  it  was  in  the  Milton  land 
assembly,  to  mention  a  recent  example,  or 
whether  it  was  in  something  as  disparate  as 
the  secret  reports  which  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch) 
keeps  bundling  up  behind  her,  shows  that 
government  information  is  not  available  so 
that  an  objective  view  can  be  made,  not 
only  by  the  opposition,  but  by  other  sectors 
of  interest  within  the  economy,  as  to  what 
government  is  all  about  in  the  province. 

This  proposed  Ontario  Land  Corp.  is  our 
view  would  take  provincial  accountability  in 
exactly  oppos  te  direction  that  we  think  it 
should  go.  If  the  provincial  planning  decisions 
are  removed  just  a  further  step  from  the 
public  and  from  the  Legislature,  then  we  are 
not  serving  the  people  of  this  province  well 
by  bringing  forward  this  kind  of  corporation. 

What  has  this  British  experience  been  with 
respect  to  new  towns,  Mr.  Speaker?  There 
have  been  some  24  co-called  new  towns  in 
existence  as  of  the  end  of  1972,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  90,000  people.  There  are 
two  phases  to  that  programme  in  Britain 
that  has  been  operating  since  1945.  The 
phase  1  new  towns  were  expansions  of  rela- 
tively small  marketing  and  service  centres 
such  as  Stevenage  and  Crawley,  with  nucleus 
populations  of  7,000  and  9,000  people  re- 
spectively. Then,  later,  the  phase  2  larger 
to^Tis  with  a  distinctive  industrial  base  have 
been  selected,  such  as  Redditch,  with  32,000; 
Telford  at  73,000;  and  Warrington  and  North- 
hampton at  over  120,000  population. 

All  of  these  phase  1  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessful financial  ventures  and  the  political 
measure  of  success  is  surely  the  growing  num- 
ber of  the  new  town  designations,  especially 
in  the  phase  1  area.  This  is  the  course  that 
we  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
government  of  Ontario  to  follow  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  have  got  all  sorts  of  these  phase  1 
towns  scattered  across  the  province.  Nearly 
every  riding  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto area  has  four  or  five  or  10  centres  of 
community  that  could  be  developed  at  reason- 
ably low  expense  to  provide  the  kind  of 
housing,  the  kind  of  business  facilities,  that 
are  needed  to  make  those  towns  viable. 

As  my  leader  has  said,  they  have  got  their 
churches  there;  they  have  got  the  skating 
rinks  and  the  curling  clubs;  there  are  alreadty 
sufficient  bank  branches;  there  are  enough 
gas  stations;  and  another  two  or  three  thou- 
sand people  in  each  of  those  towns  could 
build   upon   the  town's   traditions  and  back- 


ground and  could  give  us  the  kind  of  intel- 
ligent growth  within  this  province  that  we 
think  should  exist. 

Our  friends  to  the  left  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  apparently  prepared  to  ac- 
cept these  thousands  of  acres  and  the  new 
town  approach  that  is  going  to  bring  forward 
the  kind!  of  projects  that  the  Treasurer  en- 
visages. We  don't  think  that  is  the  right  way 
to  go.  We  think  that  the  evaluation  of  the 
new  town  concept,  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  something  that  we  should 
consider  quite  seriously. 

Ivor  Seeley,  in  his  book,  "Planned  Expan- 
sion of  Country  Towns,"  evaluated  this  ex- 
periment and  notes: 

Town  development  projects  have  radical- 
ly changed  the  outlook  and  prosperity  of 
many  small  static  or  declining  country 
towns.  Planned  expansion  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  in  new  industry,  new  residents, 
modern  services,  and  a  new  wave  of  pros- 
perity. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  exactly  the  way  we 
think  Ontario  would  be  better  served  than 
by  bringing  forward  this  kind  of  a  corporation 
that  is  going  to  own  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
over  these  next  20  or  30  years. 

There  have  been  various  other  articles 
dealing  with  new  town  development  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  review  all  of  them,  or  even  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  But  I  think  that  when  you  look 
at  a  community  the  size  of  Stratford,  for 
example,  a  city  of  25,000  people,  we  find 
that  that  community  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  accept  greater  growth  because  the  chal- 
lenges which  are  being  faced  and  put  upon 
the  local  persons  involved  are  simply  not 
being  able  to  be  met  or  backed  up  with  the 
resources  of  this  government. 

Here  is  part  of  an  editorial  from  the  Strat- 
ford Beacon  Herald  of  July  20,  1974: 

While  Stratford  could  undoubtedly  ab- 
sorb more  people,  we  would  not  like  to 
see  our  city  be  subject  to  rapid  growth. 
Growth  may  have  its  merits  when  it  comes 
to  cities,  but  there  is  a  point  where  this 
growth  ceases  to  have  any  validity.  In 
many  cities  that  point  has  already  been 
reached. 

In  Stratford,  great  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  assure  that  our  community  does 
not  outgrow  the  needs  and  wishes  of  those 
who  live  here.  In  the  1970s  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  growth 
and  bigness  are  not  the  answer. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  community  that 
has  grown  rather  rapidly  in  these  last  few- 
years.  If  you  look  at  the  proposed  redistribu- 
tion reports  you  find  that  in  the  1967  elec- 
tion we  moved  from  two  constituencies,  the 
historic  division  of  Waterloo  county,  which 
were  Waterloo  North  and  Waterloo  South. 
The  riding  of  Kitchener,  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  represent,  was  formed  in  that 
year.  And  now,  just  seven  years  later,  a  re- 
distribution again  brings  a  fourth  constituency 
into  the  region  of  Waterloo.  So  we  have 
effectively  doubled  our  population  in  those 
last  seven  years. 

We  have  been  able  to  accommodate  and 
cope  with  some  of  the  growth,  but  as  one  of 
the  more  rapidly  growing  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince, we  realize  the  kind  of  strains  that  are 
imposed  when  populations  double  within  the 
life  of  a  child,  who  perhaps  starts  school  and 
by  the  time  he  or  she  is  in  grade  8  or 
grade  10,  the  family  has  moved  several  times 
and  the  whole  community  in  which  they  live 
has  changed. 

These  are  the  kind  of  problems  we  think 
could  better  be  resolved  by  the  development 
of  the  kinds  of  programmes  to  which  my 
leader  referred  earlier. 

Last  May,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, which  is  an  independent,  non-profit 
agency  in  Toronto,  convened  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  development  of  new  towns  in 
Ontario.  There  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary 
report  issued  in  September  which  dealt  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  conference.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  th'ngs  that  report  said: 

While  the  discussion  offered  no  final 
answers,  it  did  help  to  clarify  our  con- 
cerns about  the  direction  in  which  our 
province  is  moving.  These  concerns  relate 
mostly  to  the  overall  question  of  the 
(rationale  for  Ontario's  new  community 
plann'ng.  We  began  to  wonder,  as  we  re- 
read the  transcripts,  whether  new  town 
development  is  being  pursued  by  the 
province  because  it  has  become  the 
fashionable  thing  to  do  rather  than  be- 
cause it  will  serve  as  a  significant  element 
in  the  control  of  urban  sprawl  around 
Metro  Toronto. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
■conference  for  us  was  that  it  highlighted 
many  basic  questions  about  how  the  prov- 
ince is  planning  to  cope  with  growth  in 
Ontario  and  how  meaningful  a  new  towns 
policy  can  be. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  new  towns  can 
have  some  merit  if  there  is  a  close  involve- 
ment by  the  people  who  live  there,  who  will 
have    control    or    the    development    for    the 


future  growth  of  their  own  communities. 

'I  think  that  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  com- 
ments made  earlier  on  in  this  debate  that  the 
fears  which  we  have  concerning  the  con- 
trol being  outside  of  the  local  autonomv, 
that  we  think  is  important,  are  fears  which 
are  fully  justified. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  which 
I  could  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  leave  per- 
haps just  one  analogy  with  you.  Presumably, 
many  members  of  tne  House  have  studied, 
with  rather  great  interest,  the  report  of  the 
land  drainage  committee.  I  was  rather  taken, 
if  not  by  the  content  of  the  report,  at  least 
by  its  cover. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  passion,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  cover,  I  think,  really 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  Treasurer 
appears  to  be  taking  us. 

Of  course  the  drain  that  appeared  on  the 
report  had  a  cover  on  it.  I'm  told  that  the 
picture  wouldn't  be  approved  unless  that,  in 
fact,  happened,  because  after  all  we  can't 
have  nasty  things  crawling  up  from  drains. 
But  other  than  this  drain  and  the  pure  water 
or  effluent  of  some  sort  flowing  from  it,  we 
saw  out  in  the  distance  what  perhaps  could 
be  called  the  "White  City,"  to  take  as  good 
a  name  as  any. 

What  is  White  City?  White  City  is  a  sta- 
dium complex  in  England  that  deals  with 
various  sporting  events.  I  recall  various 
massed  band  concerts  and  all  sorts  of  things 
that  go  on  there.  There  are  great  lights  and 
great  illusions.  There's  great  enjoyment,  no 
doubt;  but  in  fact  eventually,  when  the  light 
and  shadow  is  finished  and  the  show  is  over, 
the  place  becomes  darkened,  the  place  be- 
comes rather  an  unsatisfactory  momento  that 
even  the  Treasurer  perhaps  would  not  like 
to  have  his  name  associated  with. 

But  we  can  look  at  this  in  some  other  light. 
We  can  look  at  it,  as  my  leader  has  com- 
mented, as  the  land  of  Oz.  There  is  the 
wizard  with  his  thunder  machines,  with  his 
emerald  glasses,  with  all  sorts  of  things  that 
make  illusions  seems  real.  He  suggests  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  that  they  follow  the  yellow 
brick  road. 

Who  are  the  people  who  have  followed 
that  road?  We  have,  of  course,  Dorothy,  the 
little  girl  who  no  doubt  represents  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  And  what  about  her  three 
companions?  There  is  no  question  about  the 
scarecrow  who  needs  a  brain,  because  I  think 
we've  heard  comments  from  our  friends  on 
the  left  who  simply  don't  understand  how  the 
lands  of  this  province  could  best  be  devel- 
oped. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Oh! 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I've  never  heard  the  member 
so  partisan;  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Whether  the  scarecrow 
needs  a  brain  or  not  I'm  sure  we  can  find 
that  out  later. 

What  about  that  tin  woodman  looking  for  a 
heart?  I  think  it's  too  late  for  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  that  way,  because  the  oil  that  is 
needed  to  keep  that  tin  wood-man's  joints  go- 
ing is  the  oil  of  commerce  that  has  been  help- 
ing that  party  for  a  long  time. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  liken 
ourselves  in  this  party  to  that  lion  that 
needed  a  Little  courage.  Because  as  we  go  up 
that  road,  we  are  prepared  here  and  now  and 
in  the  future  of  this  province,  to  gain  that 
courage  and  make  the  decision  that  we  think 
is  important  for  the  growth  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Liberals  are  terrified  of 
the  bogey  man  in  the  dark.  That's  their  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  courage  that  we  think 
is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  allow  the 
communities  that  exist  in  these  areas,  now 
covered  in  their  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
to  grow  at  an  intelligent  pace  in  a  way  that 
can  best  serve  the  communities  that  are  there 
now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  courage  to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  think  that  this  will  be 
the  way  that  we  should  solve  the  problems 
of  growth  in  this  province.  We  also  feel,  as 
a  result  not  only  of  the  programme  brought 
forward  by  the  minister,  which  made  the  bill 
bad  enough,  but  of  hearing  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  was  going  to  support  it,  and 
that  was  the  last  straw,  even  from  that  scare- 
crow- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  also  stand  and  wait. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —that  for  all  those  good 
reasons  we  will  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  between  you  and 
me,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  good 
Tories  left  in  this  House  are  the  party  to  my 
right  over  here.  I  mean  all  the  rest  of  them 
are  incarnadine  pink  or  various  shades  of  ver- 
milion, and  that  fellow  over  there— I  wouldn't 
dare  mention  his  name  unless  you  caught  him 


under  your  very  strict  guidance— the  member 
from  wherever  he  is  the  member  from— 

An  hon.  member:  London  South. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  the  arch-Marxist  of 
them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
if  he  says  that  outside  this  House  111  sue  him 
for  every  nickel  he's  got. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  isn't  even  a  limp-wristed 
one. 

An  hon.  member:  He  hasn't  got  a  nickel. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Treasurer  won't  get 
one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
said  earlier  today  he  likened  the  Treasurer 
to  the  wizard  of  Oz  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. I  think  his  literary  references  are  all 
awry.  What  is  happening  in  this  bill,  is  that 
a  Brobdingnagian  creature  has  now  entered 
the  land  of  the  Lilliputians  and  has  grown 
small  in  the  process. 

What  has  happened  in  the  legislation,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  a 
number  of  other  publications,  is  that  the 
Treasurer  has  gone  to  the  private  sector  twice 
in  the  past  month— once  with  the  executives 
of  the  financial  world  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
and  more  recently  with  developers  and  indus- 
trialists at  a  Toronto  restaurant.  I  hope  it  is 
one  of  the  prime  Toronto  restaurants,  because 
the  Treasurer's  taste  in  restaurants  sometimes 
redeems  him.  But  it's  the  company  he  keeps 
in  those  places  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

What  has  happened  in  this  particular 
matter  is  that,  Brobdingnagian  that  he  is,  ex- 
pansive in  the  extreme,  having  come  forward 
with  legislation  which  had  some  teeth,  some 
girth,  some  pull,  some  punch,  some  purpose 
behind  it,  he  has  now  drawn  in  his  waist.  He 
hos  not  just  gone  on  a  diet,  he  fasts.  He  not 
only  fasts,  he  practically  expires. 

The  watered-down  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  faint  resemblance  to  what 
is  desirable,  even  on  the  Treasurer's  own 
terms,  and  he  knows  it.  The  business  of 
pulling  back,  with  respect  to  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  development,  to  laying  the  pipes, 
to  really  putting  the  houses  on  there,  is  the 
answer  and  is  the  only  incentive  to  the 
private  sector  that  we  are  likely  to  see  in 
this  province.  Under  that  paleolithic  throw- 
back over  there  nothing  would  be  done;  no 
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planning  principles,  no  sense  of  forging 
ahead,  no  sense  of  development  in  an  overall 
way. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.   Lawlor:    There  has  to  be  some  sign 
of  centralizing  wisdom- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —blown  into  the  economy.  Oh 
wretched  Liberals  in  this  particular  matter. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  that  be  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  time  to  subserve  the  votes 
of  every  aboriginal  right-wing  idiot  in  the 
province  because  they  think  they  will  feed 
them  with  funds,  which  they  will,  and  they 
think  they  will  get  votes,  which  they  won't. 
And  between  those  two  things,  I  hope  they 
fall  between  the  stools. 

There  is  no  principle  in  this  thing.  It's 
ancient  and  a  throwback  as  far  as  this  opera- 
tion is  concerned.  For  only  that  reason  we 
join  them  in  supporting  the  wretched  bill. 

Mi-.  Renwick:  We  have  just  lost  the  votes 
of  the  aboriginal  idiots  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Anaemic  as  it  may  be,  at 
least  it  has  some  fortitude.  Talk  about  cour- 
age. It  has  at  least  some  sense  of  impetus 
behind  it  in  the  beam. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  hate  to  think 
what  would  happen  if  they  were  against  us. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  hope  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Treasurer  has  spent  time  on  the  Globe 
and  Mail  editorial  of  July  27,  1974,  where 
the  editorial  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  series 
of  questions,  some  of  which  questions  we 
would  like  very  much  to  ask  in  committee, 
to  see  whether  he  has  the  answers  thereto. 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  second  column 
they  say,  which  is  most  important: 

Why  was  the  meeting  secret?  Why  were 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  businessmen 
admitted  on  the  ground  floor  of  what 
could  be  a  very  lucrative  business?  If 
incentives  are  to  include  land  sold  at  a 
loss  to  the  Treasury,  the  taxes  remitted  or 
abated,  why  is  the  opportunity  not  open 
to  everyone?  Why  should  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Stewart  be  talking  and  planning  to 
talk  again  to  a  select  14? 

Surely  that  is  a  very  questionable,  internecine 
way  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  this  prov- 
ince at  some  restaurant— Latina  or  somewhere 
close    to    the    vicinity— laying    down    policy 


which  is   more  properly   addressed  and  dis- 
cussed here  than  in  that  particular  area? 
It  is  true,  too,  that  this  legislation— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
article,  frankly,  is  not  correct.  We  were  not 
talking  about  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  It  was 
not  a  secret  meeting- 
Mr.  Reid:  They  were  talking  about  party 
finances. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  was  not  a  secret  meet- 
ing, or  I  wouldn't  have  described  it  in  some 
detail  to  the  reporter.  I  would  have  taken 
issue  with  this— what's  the  word  I'm  looking 
for;  a  euphemism  for  crap?— 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Tripe. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —tripe  is  the  word  I  was 
looking  for— except  that  I  was  going  on  mv 
holidays  about  that  time  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  myself  in  an  unpleasant,  passionate 
mood,  so  I  let  it  go.  But  the  whole  article 
is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Is  your  passion  usually  un- 
pleasant? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  whole  editorial  is 
crazy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Is  the  Trea- 
surer saying  the  editorial  writer  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  is  crazy? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  may  just  refer— and  this 
is  so  true— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  was  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  facts. 

Mr.   Renwick:    The  Treasurer  went  av 
in  his  usual  pleasant  passion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  To  continue:  "There  is  a 
place  where  things  like  this  used  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  used  to  be  called  the  Ontario 
Legislature." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    Oh,  it's  still  called  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Actually  they  didn't  say  it 
used  to  be,  because  it  is.  But  that  is  one  of 
the  major  faults,  that  the  government  does 
rush  off  to  consult  the  investment  industry 
instead  of  making  up  its  own  minds  in  this 
regard.  They  will  not  get  the  adequate  hous- 
ing.    What    is    wrong— without    going    holus- 
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bolus  in  the  full  direction  of  my  colleague 
from  Ottawa  Centre,  with  full  governmental 
control  and  the  apparatus  there,  which  I  do 
believe  will  come  to  pass  in  this  province, 
and  shortly,  as  the  only  efficacious  way  of 
providing  housing— but  even  if  we  didn't  go 
that  far,  what  is  wrong  with  participation 
with  private  industry  in  the  fullest  possible 
way  toward  the  development  of  housing  in 
the  widest  girth?  Why  does  the  government 
pull  back  from  that?  Why  does  it  carve  out 
an  area  for  the  private  developer  and  say 
that  area  is  sacrosanct;  that  he  makes  his 
profit  over  here  and  we  stay  on  this  side 
of  the  fence?  We  provide  all  the  emolu- 
ments. We  provide  all  the  wherewithal.  We 
set  the  whole  deal  up.  The  only  thing  we 
don't  do  is  make  anything  back. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  strip  ourselves  in  the 
process.  Why  not  participate? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  members  to  my  left 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  not  participate  fully 
through  our  land  corporation  —  because,  by 
God,  we  need  a  land  corporation  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario?  If  it  worked  in  the 
amplitude  and  scope  and  within  the  para- 
meters that  are  being  suggested  over  here 
and  not  cut  back  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
undermine  tihe  minister's  own  legislation, 
then  we  would  have  something.  We  would 
have  a  fully  developed  creature  which  would 
have  power,  force  and  efficacy  in  the  province 
and  would  be  able  to  db  some  land  planning, 
and  set  aside  the  agricultural  areas.  It  would 
keep  them  in  agriculture,  as  the  minister 
says,  through  employing  the  graduates  from 
the  Ontario  agricultural  schools,  or  in  any 
other  way  possible—by  bringing  in  new  im- 
migrants, if  in  no  other  way— in  order  to 
keep  those  fields  ploughed  and,  in  general, 
to  forfend  against  what  is  happening  in  terms 
of  the  depletion  of  housing  resources,  to  do 
it  in  conjunction  with  industry,  to  have 
planned  industrial  areas,  and  the  whole  thing 
that  the  minister  wants. 

Why  don't  we  give  the  minister  the  ar- 
senal of  weapons  that  he  needs  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  in 
some  way  stultified  by  a  group  of  people 
simply  interested  in  their  own  financial  ad- 
vantage, whether  or  not  they  can  cany  out 
the  mandate  that  the  province  requires  going 
into  the  future?  And  I  believe  they  cannot. 
They  have  failed  now  and  they  will  fail  the 


government  if  it  lays  heavily  upon  them.   I 
don't  cut  them  out.  I  participate  fully. 

But  over  and  above  any  particular  kind 
of  thing,  I  would  make  preventive  measures. 
I  would  take  due  care  to  have  extra  muscle 
there  coming  from  the  governmental  sector 
to  put  the  damned  houses  up  and  the  fac- 
tories, if  necessary,  and  rent  them  out  on 
leaseback  arrangements  or  any  other  terms 
that  the  government  can  in  order  to  make 
a  fully  developed,  intelligent  20th  century 
concept  of  what  goes  on  in  the  housing 
market  and  its  relations  to  that  market  and 
to  land  planning  and  development  generally 
from  which  it  shrinks.  The  minister  almost 
came  to  the  verge,  but  virgin-like,  at  the 
last  moment  he  shrank  back  from  the  full 
plunge. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  went  down  to  Bay  St. 
and  they  told  him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  well  advised, 
in  my  opinion,  to  work  in  the  area  of  new 
towns.  There  are  32  new  towns  in  Great 
Britain.  They  started  with  the  garden  cities. 
I  think  on  the  whole  they  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  felicitous  life  is  lived  in  those 
towns.  There  is  the  green  sward  and  ways 
to  get  under  the  highways  and  pleasant 
lawns.  There  is  a  whole  ambience  planned 
into  the  town,  even  to  the  point  of  pubs. 
If  the  Treasurer  plans  a  pub  here  and  there, 
he  might  redeem  himself  for  the  mind  of 
Ontario  into  the  future. 

In  any  event,  there  they  are.  They  are  set 
pieces  for  him  to  investigate.  As  my  friend 
said,  for  60  years  in  Sweden,  they  have 
been  commonplace.  That  is  the  way  they 
have  provided  housing  in  that  country,  basic- 
ally; they  got  low-rental  housing  and  they 
have  been  able  to  provide  housing.  They 
have  a  problem,  as  we  have  too,  and  no 
wonder,  in  an  expansive  population,  but  it 
is  not  on  the  catastrophic  scale  that  we  are 
suffering  from  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  had  a  16-year  wait- 
ing list  the  last  time  I  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  the  Treasurer  is  venturing 
overseas,  why  doesn't  he  drop  into  Stockholm 
some  afternoon  and  find  out  what  is  going 
on  over  there?  The  minister  performs  mag- 
nificent gestures  before  he  withdraws. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  is  the  housing  situa- 
tion in  Kuwait? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  sometimes  think  he  wants 
to  be  a  verb  like  one  of  his  favourite  authors 
Fuller— Bucky,  dear  old  Bucky.  I  seem  to  be 
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a  verb,  Bucky.  The  minister  seems  to  be  a 
verb  too.  Well,  if  he  is,  he  should  be  active 
one  and  even  a  transitive  one.  Move  into 
the  area  and  flesh  out  this  legislation  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  to  the  extent  that  he  said 
he  was  going  to  in  his  budget  and  which 
he  is  betraying  in  this  House  and  reneging 
on  and1  pulling  back  from.  His  friend  Alvin 
Toffler  is  the  "Future  Shock"  fellow.  Some- 
times one  is  shocked  right  in  the  present. 
One  doesn't  have  to  wait  for  the  future  with 
the  way  things  are  taking  place  here  today. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  future  is  the  present, 
he  told  us  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  the  minister  moves  towards 
retirement,  I  see  him  as  moving  into  a 
science-fiction  world  all  of  his  own  making, 
crepitating  in  the  process  and  afraid  of  the 
industrial  giants  who  surround  him.  Like  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  he  gives  way  too 
easily  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  want  to 
get  into  the  provisions  of  this  bill  from  a 
slightly  different  point  of  view.  Having  been 
involved  in  land-use  planning  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  much  more  realistic  way  in 
northern  Ontario  than  has  ever  been  under- 
taken any  place  before  in  the  province,  since 
we  had  strategic  land-use  planning  and  the 
wise  use  of  Crown  land,  primarily  for  recrea- 
tional use  but  also  having  regard  for  the  use 
of  land  generally  in  the  north,  and  since  we 
had  management  plans  for  specific  and  some- 
what small  and  localized  regions  throughout 
the  north,  we  have  now  embarked  upon  what 
they  refer  to  as  SLUP— strategic  land-use 
planning— on  a  regional  basis. 

We  have  been  undertaking  several  meet- 
ings over  the  last  couple  of  months  in  areas 
in  northern  Ontario,  particularly  the  north- 
western and  the  north-central  region,  and  the 
question  that  keeps  coming  up— and  the  one 
I  raise  at  every  opportunity— is  if  we  are 
going  to  plan  and  provide  for  proper  land 
use  in  the  northern  region,  we  really  can't 
do  it  in  isolation  of  the  rest  of  the  province. 

iWe  are  attempting  to  use  Design  for  De- 
velopment in  establishing  priorities  for  the 
wise  use  of  land,  but  if  we  plan  in  isolation 
and  in  the  absence  of  an  official  plan  for  the 
entire  Province  of  Ontario,  we  are  actually 
working  in  a  void  and  may  very  well  be 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

The  minister,  in  response  to  and  at  the 
urging  of  the  land  planners  down  here  within 
the  confines  of  Queen's  Park— perhaps  he  was 


in  a  bit  of  a  tiff  or  I  suppose  he  was  tr\  foe 
to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  door— has  stated 
that  within  a  matter  of  weeks  he  will  have  an 
overall  land-use  plan  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  wasn't  in  a  tiff.  I 
told  my  officials  about  last  May  to  get  crack- 
ing and  have  it  this  fall.  Now,  that's  not  a 
tiff.  When  I  revealed  this  fact  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  my  estimates,  I  simply  told  them 
that;  and  indeed,  I  hope  to  have  it  this  fall. 
When  does  winter  start? 

Mr.  Young:  The  21st. 

'Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer  has  got  eight 
more  days. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Okay,  this  fall.  Surely  the 
minister  knows  that  any  plan  that  was  asked 
for  as  recently  as  May  of  this  year  and  was 
demanded  for  delivery  by  this  fall  has  to  be 
the  height  of  superficiality. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  has  to  be  the  first  plan 
of  a  draft  nature;  very  rudimentary  and  utiliz- 
ing a  lot  of  stuff  we  have  been  collecting  for 
years,  yes. 

!Mr.  Stokes:  It  has  to  be  the  height  of 
superficiality— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  we  have  got  to 
start  somewhere. 

(Mr.  Stokes:  —because  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  effort 
by  a  lot  of  dedicated  people  to  come  up 
with  a  realistic  land-use  plan  that  is  in  any 
way  meaningful.  For  the  minister  to  be 
bringing  in  a  bill,  without  having  an  overall 
plan,  as  he  is  now,  I  think  he  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  at  great  length 
about  this,  but  I  am  vitally  concerned  and 
vitally  interested  in  a  plan  for  the  region  that 
I  represent— and  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
such  a  plan  is  going  to  be  next  to  meaning- 
less unless  we  can  have  the  support  of  people 
down  here. 

We  know  that  when  the  government  is 
setting  up  plans  for  the  Toronto-centred  re- 
gion, the  North  Pickering  region  and  Nanti- 
coke,  the  things  done  down  here  have  a  wry 
profound  effect  on  the  kind  of  decisions  and 
the  kind  of  options  that  are  left  open  to  us 
up  in  northern  Ontario. 

We  are  a  resource-based  economy,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  prevail  upon  the  minister's 
colleagues,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bernier)  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
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Resources  Development  (Mr.  Grossman),  I 
think  they  are  the  people  who  must  be  aware 
of  an  overall  land-use  plan  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario  if  the  plans  that  we  are  making, 
somewhat  in  isolation  in  northern  Ontario, 
are  going  to  have  any  real  meaning  and  are 
going  to  fit  in  and  meld  nicely  with  an  over- 
all official  land-use  plan  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

It  is  not  happening  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  don't  think  this  plan  that  the  minister 
has  asked  for  before  winter  sets  in,  is  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  plan  that  is  going  to  allow 
us  sufficient  leeway  and  sufficient  ability  to 
meld  our  plans  with  the  overall  official  plans. 

All  I'm  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
they're  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Unless  the  Treasurer  has  got  some  real 
magicians  over  there,  I  can't  see  his  task 
force  coming  up  with  the  kind  of  plan  that 
I  think  is  necessary  for  a  realistic  land-use 
plan  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

What  I'm  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  making 
a  plea  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
north  who  are  genuinely  interested  and  who 
are  concerned  and  actively  engaged  in  what 
we  consider  to  be  proper  land-use  planning 
in  the  north.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  the 
government  get  on  the  ball  and  come  up 
with  a  plan  so  we  can  see  what  it  is  in  order 
to  make  ours  more  relevant  and  more  realis- 
tic. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  and  in  so  doing,  point  out  that 
this     is     historic,     progressive,     Conservative 


legislation— far  too  progressive  for  the  Liberal 
mugwumps- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Far  too  conservative  for 
the  socialists. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Treasurer  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  assume  that 
there  are  other  speakers  who  wash  to  take 
part  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Point  of  privilege.  If  he  says 
that  outside  the  House,  I'll  sue  him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  my 
understanding— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  will  proceed  with 
this  order  after  question  period  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  the  Treasurer  hear  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Tomorrow  morning— yes, 

sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  170,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  one  or 
two  areas  of  concern  expressed  by  those  peo- 
ple who  examined  the  bill  with  some  care. 

Obviously,  the  members  of  the  opposition 
and  the  private  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  would  look  at  it,  since  it  has  some- 
thing at  least  to  do  with  the  provision  of 
services  for  our  caucus  facilities. 

One  area  that  does  seem  to  be  of  more 
general  concern  is  the  establishment  of  the 
position  of  the  servants  of  the  House— if  that 
is  the  proper  terminology  to  use— in  sort  of 
a  special  grey  area;  those  people  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  his  assistants  and 
others,  who  by  custom  are  not  designated  as 
public  servants  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
and  find  themselves  very  much  subject  to  Mr. 
Speaker  and  a  cabinet  committee  of  three. 

I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  an  area  of  poten- 
tial injustice  there.  It  appears  that  this  whole 
concept  was  modelled  after,  let's  say,  the 
mother  of  parliaments  at  Westminster,  where 
Mr.  Speaker  has  a  position  that  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  of  the  political  parties.  His 
position  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  suc- 
cess of  one  party  or  the  other  in  achieving 
a  majority  and,  therefore,  the  government  of 
the  day. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  matter  that  has  not 
been  adequately  pursued.  I  thought  that  on 
second  reading  we  should  at  least  raise  it, 
so  that  when  this  bill  is  in  committee  the 
government  might  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider its  position.  I  hope  that  I  have 
made  myself  clear  enough  in  that  regard, 
because  as  we  read  the  bill  it  appears  to  me 
that  any  review  of  employment  and  certain 
other  matters  seems  to  depend  on  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  it  should— but  in  association  with  him, 
three    members    of    the    government,    rather 
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than,  as  it  should  in  our  view,  as  representa- 
tives of  all  parties  in  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  really  ridiculous 
for  the  government  to  bring  on  this  bill  when 
the  Speaker  is  not  in  the  chair.  It  really  is. 
I  know  that  the  Speaker  has  another  engage- 
ment this  evening,  but  this  bill  relates  to  the 
Speaker's  office  and,  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  member  who  is  in  the  chair  at  this 
time,  the  Speaker  is  the  person  who  should 
be  here  to  listen  to  what  is  being  said  about 
the  constitution  of  his  office. 

I  would  ask  that  the  government,  in  all 
common  sense,  stand  the  bill  down  until  such 
time  as  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair  and  has 
an  opportunity,  not  to  participate,  of  course, 
but  at  least  to  listen  to  what  is  being  said 
about  a  matter  of  immense  importance  to  the 
assembly  and  of  immense  importance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  there  is  no  point  of  order.  The  Speaker 
doesn't  call  the  order  of  business  in  the 
House.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  continue. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point 
of  order,  certainly  the  point  made  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  I  have  always  felt  myself  that 
since  the  Speakership  here  is  constituted  as 
it  is,  there  should  be  an  occasion  when  Mr. 
Speaker  could  assume  his  seat  in  the  House 
as  a  private  member  and  participate  in  a 
debate  that  concerns  matters  that  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  own  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  would  be  possible  for  the  minister 
to  stand  the  bill  down  until  Mr.  Speaker  is 
either  present  in  the  chair  or  in  his  seat  as  a 
private  member,  there  would  be  a  certain 
sensibleness  to  that  that  would  be  appreciated 
on  all  sides  and  by  the  Speaker,  as  we  are, 
in  fact,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  giving  him 
new  responsibilities  and  powers  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  significant  indeed  and  of  substantial 
importance.  Does  the  Speaker  want  to  give 
.it  further  consideration? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  May  I  make  a 
comment  or  two  with  regard  to  the  point  of 
order? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  that  the  point  is  well 
taken.  As  the  Speaker  is  going  to  preside  over 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill,  he 
should  have  been  here  to  hear  the  discussion. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  that  are  going 
to  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
that  are  very  germane  to  how  he  will  handle 
the  business  of  the  House  in  terms  of  the  way 
in  which  they  might  deal  with  the  employees 
of  the  various  caucuses. 

Beyond  that,  .it  would  seem  to  make  sense 
to  me  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet  (Mr.  Winkler),  who  by  the 
establishment  of  the  bill  will  have  a  consider- 
able impact  on  whatever  takes  place  with  re- 
gard to  future  determination  of  the  rights 
and  status  of  employees  of  the  office  that's 
being  established  in  the  bill,  should  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  what's  being  said  and 
to  take  part  in  the  debate. 

I  don't  deny  for  a  moment  that  it's  the  bill 
of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr. 
Snow),  but  I  think  that  the  Cha.irman  of  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  and  the 
Speaker  will  have  a  very  real  role  to  play 
and  that  they  should  have  both  heard  and 
taken  part,  wherever  that's  appropriate  in  the 
discussion,  so  that  we  can  clearly  understand 
the  direction  which  we're  going  to  travel  and 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  expect— and  that 
other  members  of  the  House  expect— will 
evolve  as  a  result  of  the  change  that's  going 
to  take  place  in  the  way  in  which  the  House 
and  the  business  of  the  House  are  going  to 
be  ordered. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  speak 
again  on  the  question  of  the  point  of  order, 
the  point  of  order  is  really  the  order  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  we  understand 
that  the  government  has  the  call  on  the  order 
of  the  business  of  the  House.  It  seems  very 
unreal  to  be  debating  this  bill  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  in  his  place.  It 
has  been  understood  that  one  of  the  bills  that 
will  be  called  will  be  bill  —  whatever  the 
number  of  it  is— 

Mr.  Deans:  Bill  161. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Bill  161. 

Mr.    Renwick:    Bill    161    dealing   with   the 
snow  vehicles- 
Mr.  Deans:  We  will  go  to  that  now. 


Mr.  Renwick:  —and  it  would  appear  to  us 
to  make  sense  that  that  debate  could  proceed 
now.  Perhaps  in  due  course  of  time  the 
Speaker  will  be  free  from  a  prior  engagement, 
which  I  know  he  has,  and  we  could  then  go 
on.  I  would  ask  whoever  is  the  acting  House 
leader  for  the  government  party  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  that  request.  I'm  sure 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  would 
agree. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  com- 
ments made  on  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker  was  certainly  aware  from  discussions 
this  afternoon  that  this  bill  was  to  proceed 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  he  had  a  prior  engage- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  were  told  it  would  be 
Bill  161. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  He  certainly  made  no 
comment  to  me  that  he  wished  the  bill 
delayed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  he  is  the  Speaker;  he 
cannot  intervene  in  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker 
is  certainly  familiar  with  the  bill  and  lias 
been  involved  with  the  development  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:   It  is  just  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Although  the  House  lead- 
er is  not  here  at  the  moment,  I  know  he  is 
in  the  building;  he  was  here  a  moment  ago. 
He,  as  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board, 
as  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  members, 
might  wish  to  be  here;  I'm  sure  he  will  be 
here  periodically,  depending  on  his  other 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  again  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  Chair  does  not  call  the 
order  of  business,  and  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  continue  with 
the  debate. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No.  That's  not  i 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  great- 
est of  respect,  I  am  simply  saving  that  I  am 
not  going  to  sit  in  the  assembly  tonight  to 
listen  to  the  results  of  the  Camp  commission 
report  on  the  reconstitution  basically  of  the 
office  of  the  Speaker,  how  it  is  to  be  financed, 
what  his  responsibilities  are,  how  it  is  to  be 
organized— all  affecting  every  member  of  the 
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assembly— and  have  it  done  in  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

I  think  it  denigrates  again  the  assembly. 
Surely  there  is  some  minister  on  the  govern- 
ment side  who  will  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  argument  and  will  stand  the  bill  down. 
We  are  not  asking  that  nothing  happen.  The 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions is  in  his  place.  The  members  who  sat 
on  the  snowmobiles  select  committee  are 
available  for  the  debate.  It  is  an  equally 
important  bill  and  can  easily  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  acting  House  leader. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  afraid  I'm 
not  quite  the  acting  House  leader  either,  but 
as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  can  recognize  the  point  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  but  by 
the  same  token  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Hansard  copies  will  be  available.  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Speaker  is  familiar  with  what  is  in  the 
bill  and  I  know  he  will  read  with  interest 
the  comments  that  are  made  as  recorded  in 
Hansard.  I  would  suggest  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  order  of  the  House  as  it 
has  been  called  by  the  House  leader  and 
proceed  with  the  debate.  We're  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  it  and  I  say  we  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  will  proceed  without  my 
particular  presence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure 
you  of  that.  It  may  not  be  important  to 
anybody  else,  but  the  assembly  is  an  im- 
portant place  and  if  the  government  con- 
tinues to  denigrate  it  the  way  it  is  doing 
from  year  to  year,  we  might  as  well  close 
the  place  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):    Shame. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
should  comment  further  on  this  since  it  has 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  House.  I 
think  the  matter  is  serious,  although  perhaps 
not  as  serious  as  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale. 

It  is  true  that  the  report  has  been  available 
for  many  months  and  has  been  perused  by 
all  of  us,  certainly  by  Mr.  Speaker  and  his 
assistants  and,  I  am  sure,  by  the  officers  of 
the  House.  We  have  seen  that  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  a  statement,  also  many 
months  ago,  as  to  which  aspects  of  the 
report  it  is  prepared  to  accept  and  which 
ones  it  is  not  prepared  to  accept.  This  bill 
implements  the  large  proportion  of  the  recom- 


mendations, with  the  exclusion,  I  believe,  of 
only  two  or  perhaps  three  of  some  significance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  funds  which 
are  referred  to  in  this  bill  have  not  as  yet 
been  spent,  they  have  been  available  for  the 
budgets  of  our  caucus,  and  presumably  the 
other  caucuses,  in  establishing  a  fair  pay 
scale  and  a  level  of  service  that  is  prescribed 
by  the  report  even  though  the  bill  has  not 
passed  the  House. 

Once  again  I  would  say  we  regret  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  not  so  much  that  he 
would  sit  in  your  chair,  sir,  and  listen  to  the 
views  expressed,  but  that  he  might  very  well, 
in  his  private  capacity,  have  contributed  to 
the  discussion.  That  is  certainly  not  custom- 
ary but  in  this  particular  instance,  surely,  if 
necessary,  we  could  have  set  a  very  valuable 
precedent  in  this  regard. 

I  had  actually  thought  that  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions associated  with  the  levels  of  financ- 
ing, the  distribution  of  the  money  and  the 
establishment  of  new  authority  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  House  had  largely  been  agreed 
to,  based  on  the  recommendations  or  the 
commission  on  the  Legislature.  But  I  did 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  employees  of 
the  House,  at  a  level  below  the  clerk  and 
the  assistant  clerk,  who  find  their  positions 
somewhat  in  question  on  the  basis  of  the  bill 
that  is  before  us,  in  that  it  gives  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  is  a  question  of  discipline  or  even 
dismissal,  the  option  of  calling  a  hearing  if 
he  chooses  to  look  into  a  grievance  that 
might  be  associated  with  that. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,  and  certainly  it  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  by  others,  is 
something  less  than  the  rights  that  are  avail- 
able to  other  people  employed  in  the  public 
service;  and  we  think  that  anything  less  than 
that  is  unacceptable  to  the  employees  of  the 
House.  I  hope  this  is  something  that  can  be 
given  further  consideration. 

I  understand  that  the  proposals  had  been 
modelled  almost  directly  on  the  practices  at 
Westminster  and  to  almost  the  same  degree, 
parallel  to  the  practices  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada.  But  I  believe  we  could 
improve  on  that  to  take  into  recognition  and 
to  recognize  the  very  special  features  of  the 
development  of  our  practices  in  this  House. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  agree  that 
where  the  rules  do  not  otherwise  provide  we 
can  look  to  the  mother  of  parliaments  for 
guidance  in  establishing  our  own  procedures, 
and!  that  parallel  procedures  with  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  are,  of  course,  always 
useful    for   processes    of   uniformity.    But   all 
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one  has  to  do  is  sit  for  a  day  or  two  watching 
the  procedures  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  realize  that 
we  have  our  own  procedures  here  that  have 
been  established  by  custom  and  order,  if  not 
by  rule,  which  are  in  many  respects  just  as 
efficient,  and  perhaps  in  many  other  respects 
even  more  so,  for  our  own  purposes.  So  I 
want  merely  to  bring  that  matter  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker. 

My  colleague  from  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Good)  has  examined  the  bill  in  more  detail 
and  has  one  or  two  matters  that  he  would 
also  like  to  refer  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  saw 
the  House  leader. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  saw  the  member 
rising. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  ran  away. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  first  of  all  to  say  that 
we  were  heartened  to  some  extent  by  the 
undertakings  of  the  Camp  commission  report 
and  the  way  in  which  they  went  about  their 
business.  We  weren't  entirely  satisfied  with 
what  they  recommended,  but  nevertheless 
the  content  of  this  bill  doesn't  really  cover 
some  of  the  major  problems  that  we  see. 

I  want  first  of  all  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  deals  with  the  Legislature. 
It  doesn't  deal  with  the  government.  It  deals 
primarily  with  the  business  of  the  Legislature. 
It  deals  with  the  way  in  which  the  members 
elected  will  be  serviced;  it  deals  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Speaker's  office  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  needs  and  the 
requirements  of  members  not  only  here  but 
members  that  are  yet  to  come. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
through  you  to  the  minister  involved,  that 
the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  should  have 
recognized  that  it  is  in  fact  a  legislative  board 
and  that  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy,  since  it  has  so 
much  power  vested  in  it  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
that  there  should  be  representation  on  that 
board  from  the  opposition. 

I  think  that  it  would  l>e  a  different  matter 
if  we  were  talking  about  simply  a  govern- 
ment function.  But  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  is  entirely  different  from  a 
government  function.  We  are  talking  about 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  as  they  have  to  go  about  their 
day-to-day   business.   The   Board   of   Internal 


Economy  should  have  been  set  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  views  of 
the  various  parties  in  the  House  were  taken 
into  account,  because  quite  obviously  not  all 
of  the  views  of  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
represented  by  the  government,  though  they 
might  like  to  think  they  are. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  some  appropriate  point  we  would  like  to 
offer  to  the  government  an  amendment  which 
would  enlarge  the  board,  leaving  the  control 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  government— 
as  I  suspect  they  would  want  it  to  be, 
though  I  don't  understand  why  it  need  be 
that  way— but  allowing  for  opposition  rep- 
resentation on  this  board,  so  that  we  can 
put  forward  views  which  are  views  which 
may  differ  substantially  in  some  instances, 
but  not  too  significantly  at  other  times. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Like 
both  opposition  House  leaders. 

Mr.  Deans:  Both  opposition  House  leaders 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea,  although  that  was 
not  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind.  This  board 
should  be  constituted  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  here  and  it  should  truly 
represent  the  Legislature.  It  should  represent 
all  views  in  the  Legislature  and  not  simply 
the  government  view.  It  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  powers  that  are  delegated  to  the 
board  may  be  deemed  by  the  government  to 
be  inappropriately  delegated  if  there  were 
members  of  the  opposition  sitting  on  the 
board. 

I  am  prepared  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  government  that  it  should 
devise  a  calculation  whereby  representation 
on  the  board  was  by  virtue  of  the  general 
makeup  of  the  House  so  that  we  had  repre- 
sentation on  this  board  in  the  same  numbers 
that  we  might  have  representation  on  the 
standing  committee.  We  could  then  appoint 
people  to  sit  on  the  board  and  to  put  forward 
views. 

I  say  this  for  this  reason.  This  bill  deals 
with  the  affairs  and  the  effect  of  legislation 
on  employees  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Legislature— not  just  the  employees  of  the 
government  members  but  the  employees  of 
the  opposition  members.  In  our  partieular 
case,  because  of  our  enlightened  attitude  to- 
ward employee-employer  relations,  we  have 
had  instituted  a  union  bargaining  agreement. 
We  have  now  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment and  we  have  a  relationship  with  our 
employees  that  is  more  formalized  as  a  unit 
than  perhaps  the  government  or  the  official 
opposition    has.    That    requires    that    special 
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representation  be  made  from  time  to  time 
with  regard  to  the  contractual  arrangements 
which  we  have  with  our  employees. 

I  want  to  say  that  within  the  terms  of  this 
bill  there  is  no  real  opportunity  for  us  to 
assure  our  employees  of  the  continuation  of 
that  contractual  arrangement.  I  am  sure  the 
government  wouldn't  want  anyone  to  inter- 
pret this  bill  as  being  a  union-busting  effort. 

(Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  not  going  to 
interpret  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  and  I  wouldn't  interpret  it 
that  way  either.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  within  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
section  86  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy's  requirements,  says  that  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  may: 

(a)  establish  job  classifications  and  salary 
ranges; 

(b)  provide  a  system  of  cumulative  vaca- 
tion and  sick  leave  credits; 

(c)  provide    for    the    establishment    of 
plans  for  group  life  insurance; 

(d)  provide  for  granting  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence; 

(e)  prescribe  any  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  for  employees. 

I  assume,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  that  the 
employees  of  the  various  caucuses  will  in 
the  very  broadest  sense  be  employees  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assembly.  That's  my  under- 
standing. If  my  understanding  is  correct,  then 
that  means  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  we  in  good  faith  and  our  employees 
in  good  faith  entered  into  are  no  longer  as 
valid  as  they  were.  I  want  some  assurance 
from  the  government  that  there  will  not  be 
any  of  the  terms  or  any  of  the  conditions 
wnich  we  currently  have  in  force  and  effect 
altered  by  this  particular  section  of  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

We  have  an  obligation,  we  want  to  live 
up  to  it.  We  want  to  live  up  to  it  because  it 
happens  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  obligation, 
in  our  view.  Our  employees  are  protected 
by  the  contractual  arrangement  which  we 
have.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  the  bill  must  go  just  a  little  further.  Not 
only  must  it  go  a  little  further,  but  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  the  opposi- 
tion, both  parties,  should  have  representa- 
tion on  the  board  in  order  that  we  don't  have 
the  problem  of  the  cap-in-hand  situation 
where  we  must  appear  before  this  board  and 
try  to  appeal  or  beg  for  some  kind  of  change 
or  condition  which  they  may  not,  in  their 
wisdom,  see  as  being  in  keeping  with  what 


they  had  customarily  been  required  or  in- 
clined to  give  to  their  employees.  So,  it's  for 
that  reason  and  other  reasons  we  think  that 
there  should  be  some  changes  to  the  Act, 
some  guarantees. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  my  employees, 
"You  are  guaranteed  at  least  as  much  as  you 
had  previously  and  all  of  the  terms  and  all 
of  the  conditions  that  are  permitted  to  be 
established  by  this  Office  of  the  Assembly." 
And  beyond  that,  I  want  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  them  seriously  about  how  we  will  nego- 
tiate with  them  in  the  future  with  regard  to 
any  changes.  It  would  make  some  sense  in 
the  overall  that  we  be  able  to  make  direct 
and  constitutionally  guaranteed,  legislatively 
guaranteed  representation  within  the  board, 
rather  than  to  the  board,  that  we  should  be 
a  part  of  the  decisions  that  are  made  by  this 
group  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  total. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  bill  wasn't  brought  forward  two  or 
three  days  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  was  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  employees 
of  the  Speaker's  office— if  not  a  dispute,  at 
least  some  questions  that  had  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  employees  of  the  Speaker's  office— 
with  regard  to  their  rights.  In  private  dis- 
cussion, I  had  come  to  the  understanding 
that  there  might  well  be  some  changes  con- 
templated in  the  bill  in  that  regard. 

If  the  minister  could  nod  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  would  then  know  what  more  to  say 
about  it.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  minister  to 
make  any  adjustments  in  the  bill  to  guaran- 
tee such  things  as  the  right  to  a  hearing  for 
an  employee  who— 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Before  a 
grievance  board. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  before  whomsoever  we 
would  choose  at  this  stage— but  the  right  to 
a  hearing  for  an  employee  who  may  be  dis- 
ciplined or  who  may  be  fired  or  dismissed  for 
cause  or  without  cause? 

Is  it  the  minister's  intention  to  guarantee, 
in  the  bill,  that  for  all  employees  there  be 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  appeal  or  appear 
before  a  duly  constituted  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  their  legitimate  grievance,  if 
they  are  demoted,  disciplined  or  fired  for  any 
reason?  Or  are  we  just  to  assume  that  the 
Management  Board,  and  through  the  Man- 
agement Board,  the  Office  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy,  will  deal 
fairly  with  everyone  and  they  will  never  have 
a  problem?  Because  if  I  have  got  to  assume 
that,  I  have  got  to  wonder  a  little  bit  about 
it. 
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I  think  quite  frankly  that  it  would  have 
been  a  much  more  useful  exercise— it  would 
depart  from  the  normal  procedure,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  much  more  useful  exer- 
cise—if there  could  have  been  a  discussion, 
an  honest-to-goodness  discussion,  between 
the  government  representatives  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposition  prior  to  the  bill 
being  drafted.  Since  this  is  in  effect  a  bill 
which  deals  almost  solely  with  matters  which 
affect  all  members  of  the  Legislature,  I  am 
really  sorry  that  the  government  didn't  see 
fit  to  include  the  House  leader  for  the  official 
opposition  and  myself,  and  perhaps  others 
who  had  an  interest,  in  a  discussion  of  what 
the  bill  should  contain,  given  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Camp  commission. 

Beyond  that,  there  were  some  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Camp  commission  report  which 
I  understood  had  been  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  which  I  see  no  reference 
made  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  ask  that  the 
hon.   Minister  of  Government  Services  state 

Suite  clearly  here  tonight  exactly  which  of 
le  recommendations  have  been  accepted, 
which  of  them  are  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  which  of  them  will,  without  ques- 
tion, go  into  force  at  the  time  of  the  bill 
having  passed. 

For  example,  I  can  recall  that  there  was 
a  recommendation  that  the  secretary  to  the 
whip  and  the  secretary  to  the  leader  should 
receive  an  emolument  somewhat  different 
from  that  afforded  other  secretarial  help. 
That,  as  I  understand  it,  was  a  recommenda- 
tion accepted  by  the  government.  I  see  no 
reference  to  it  and  I  wonder  how  we  can 
assure  those  people  that  they  in  fact  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  way  that  the  Camp 
commission  recommended. 

I  want  further  to  know  how  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  can  deal  with  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  referred  directly  to  it 
by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  in  the  statement 
that  he  made— I  think  it  was  the  Premier— 
when  he  spoke  about  the  recommendations 
that  had  been  accepted  and  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  being  referred.  I  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  that  referral 
process  will  take  place,  what  kinds  of  meet- 
ings will  be  held,  what  representation  will  be 
permitted  and  at  what  point  in  time  one 
might  reasonably  expect  that  the  government 
or  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy,  as  it's 
called  in  this  bill,  will  give  forth  some 
answer  with  regard  to  the  matters  referred 
to  it. 

I  also  want  to  know  a  little  bit  about  how 
the   opposition   and   how   government   mem- 


bers, too,  make  representation  to  this  board. 
Will  the  board  sit  regularly?  Will  the  board 
deal  with  all  of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature? 
How  does  one  go  about  making  representa- 
tion to  the  board  and  how  do  you  appear 
before  the  board?  Is  it  at  the  whim  of  the 
board  whether  the  board  hears  us  or  other- 
wise? Or  is  it  a  constitutionally  guaranteed, 
legislatively  guaranteed  right  of  a  member  to 
appear  before  the  board  on  its  regular  meet- 
ing day  to  make  representation  about  matters 
which  directly  affect  members  with  regard  to 
the  services  which  are  afforded  to  them?  I 
don't  see  that  contained  in  the  bill  and  I 
think  it  should  be  contained   in  the  bill. 

As  I  look  at  it,  I've  got  to  think  that  while 
I  recognize  that  it  may  have  been  drafted 
rather  hastily  and  that  it  may  have  left  a 
great  deal  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
members,  so  to  speak,  in  fact  it  has  left  all 
of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy.  And  the  makeup  of  the 
board  is  obscure,  to  say  the  least.  The  in- 
dividuals who  will  make  up  the  board  are  not 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  Speaker. 
It's  extremely  difficult  to  tell  from  day  to  day 
whether  the  makeup  of  the  board  might  be 
changed  as  tasks  and  jobs  become  more 
onerous  in  the  cabinet.  Therefore,  I  don't 
know  how  we're  going  to  maintain  any  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  continuity  of  direc- 
tion. 

I,  frankly,  want  to  suggest  that  what 
should  have  happened  in  the  bill  was  that  the 
Speaker  should  have  been  set  up  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  that  the  government 
should  have  been  invited  to  appoint  four 
members  to  the  board— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  He  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Deans,  —now,  wait  a  minute,  just 
listen  to  me— that  the  government  should 
have  been  invited  to  appoint  four  members 
to  the  board  and  the  opposition  should  have 
been  invited  to  appoint  perhaps  a  lessei 
number,  but  a  number  of  members  to  the 
board  in  order  that  it  truly  represent  the 
views  of  the  entire  Legislature. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  would  have  made  much  more  sense. 
Then  the  expenditure  of  funds  on  behalf  of 
members  would  have  been  regulated  by  the 
members  through  their  delegated  representa- 
tives and  we  would  then  have  had  some  in- 
put, which  is  so  vitally  necessary  if  we're 
going  to  satisfy  not  only  the  requirements, 
but  perhaps  the  desires,  of  members  on  this 
side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
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My  colleague  says,  and  he's  right,  that  we 
once  had  a  Speaker's  House  committee.  The 
Speaker's  House  committee,  though  it  wasn't 
as  functional  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  could 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  a  board  to  regulate  the  business  of  pro- 
viding services  for  members.  We  should  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  make  repre- 
sentation with  regard  to  that  as  a  constitu- 
tionally-set-up board  to  deal  with  the  affairs, 
not  only  of  this  side— because  I've  got  to  be 
quite  honest,  I'm  sure  that  many  of  the 
back-benchers  on  the  government  side  won't 
have  the  kind  of  representation,  other  than 
through  the  cabinet,  that  they  might  feel  is 
a  good  idea— so,  maybe  we  could  have  had 
each  caucus  have  a  representative  on  the 
board  and  then  the  cabinet,  being  the  gov- 
ernment, would  have  had  the  remaining 
representatives  on  the  board.  Thus,  the 
board  would  have  represented  the  Legislature 
rather  than  the  government. 

I  think,  if  we're  talking  about  a  demo- 
cratic system  and  we're  talking  about  the 
House  in  total,  that  it's  necessary  to  ensure 
by  legislation  that  members  elected  to  the 
House  have  a  say  in  the  way  in  which  their 
affairs  are  handled  and  in  the  way  in  which 
their  services  are  to  be  provided  and  paid 
for. 

I  intend  to  urge  upon  the  government 
some  changes  to  the  bill.  I'm  sorry  that  it 
has  to  be  done  during  public  debate,  because 
I  think  that  that  probably  spells  doom  for 
anything  we  might  have  thought  was  worth- 
while. But  I  do  think  that  they  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  different  kind  of 
structure,  because  I  think  you  should  bear 
in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  given  the  nature 
of  politics  one  can  never  be  absolutely  sure 
of  always  sitting  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  changes  effected  in 
this  legislation  are  most  important  and  vitally 
affect  the  operation  of  the  government  caucus 
and  the  opposition  caucuses. 

As  the  House  is  no  doubt  aware,  the 
practice  has  been  that  the  offices  of  Her 
Majesty's  opposition,  as  well  as  the  caucus  of 
the  third  party,  are  dependent  on  funds  ap- 
propriated by  government  for  the  use  of  the 
opposition  parties.  I  understand  this  has 
traditionally  been  worked  out  usually  by  the 
Premier  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties  as  to  the  amount  of  funds  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  can  legitimately 
be  used  by  the  members  within  the  opposi- 


tion caucuses.  In  my  seven  years  here  I  have 
seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  facilities 
and  amenities  provided  for  opposition  mem- 
bers, as  I  am  sure  all  members  in  all  parties 
will  agree. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  concern  me  greatly.  I  would 
like  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services,  starting 
first  with  the  section  which  says  that  every 
member  of  the  assembly  is  entitled  to  a  pri- 
vate secretary  or  a  personal  assistant  and  that 
money  shall  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 
This  gives  the  government  and  opposition 
caucuses  funds  with  which  to  provide  a  sec- 
retary for  each  member.  I  am  concerned 
about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  personal 
assistants  are  included  in  here.  I  suppose 
those  members  of  the  government  caucus 
who  have  secretaries  provided  through  some 
other  means  than  those  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Speaker's  office  will,  in  fact,  have  access 
as  well  to  personal  assistants  in  lieu  of  private 
secretaries  as  is  spelled  out  here.  I  see  no 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  cabinet  members, 
parliamentary  assistants,  and  those  on  the 
government  benches  who  have  facilities  pro- 
vided by  other  ministries  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  included  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  through  the  Speaker's  office. 

This  is  greatly  magnified  when  we  get  over 
to  the  other  section  of  the  bill,  section  2, 
where  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  various 
caucuses  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
members  represented  in  each  of  the  caucuses. 
We  in  the  opposition  parties  are  grateful  for 
the  recommendation  of  the  increase  in  funds 
for  research  purposes.  It  has  been  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  opposition  parties  to  adequately 
provide  the  research  that  is  necessary  for  an 
effective  opposition.  The  funds  that  were 
recommended  in  the  second  report  of  the 
Camp  commission  have  been  promised  and 
have  been  coming  to  the  opposition  parties, 
and  we  have  been  able  now  to  upgrade  our 
research  facilities. 

The  other  moneys  coming  to  the  party 
have  also  been  .increased,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  members  of  the 
government  service  that  looks  after  this  par- 
ticular aspect.  The  research  moneys  have 
been  upgraded  and  the  apportionment  of 
money  which  is  allocated  for  the  general  use 
for  such  purposes  as  the  caucus  determines, 
which  takes  care  of  the  other  expenses  in- 
volved in  running  an  office,  has  been  allo- 
cated, I  believe,  at  a  sum  of  $5,000  per  mem- 
ber, based  on  the  number  of  members. 

Here  again  I  would  like  clarification  as  to 
whether  in  the  case  of  the  government  caucus 
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this  includes  cabinet  ministers.  If  it  does,  I 
think  it  is  unfair,  because  they  are  not 
dependent  on  any  funds  coming  to  their 
caucus,  I  am  sure,  to  provide  the  services 
that  we  in  the  opposition  parties  must  pro- 
vide from  our  caucus  funds  which  are  sent 
to  us  through  the  passage  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Even  though 
it  appears  sometimes  that  they  need  it  more 
than  we  do. 

Mr.  Good:  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  difficult 
to  run  a  proper  opposition  party  office— 
which  includes  proper  research  facilities  and 
proper  amenities  for  opposition  members— as 
well  as  a  leader's  office. 

Let  me  further  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  principle  involved  in  the  next  para- 
graph of  that  section  is  that  an  additional 
sum  of  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  allocated 
in  the  previous  section  will  be  added  for  the 
opposition  party  to  run  the  leader's  office. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  you  aware  that  that  20  per 
cent  is  not  the  price  of  one  executive  assist- 
ant who  now  serves  in  the  Premier's  depart- 
ment and  that  we  are  expected  to  run  opposi- 
tion offices  effectively  with  this  amount  of 
funds? 

Mr.  Reid:  Shame! 

Mr.  Good:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ex- 
cept for  research,  which  I  consider  to  be 
adequate,  the  formula  in  section  2  of  the  bill 
is  completely  inadequate.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  clarifying  this  point  on 
whether  his  caucus  is  going  to  accept  the 
funds  for  the  non-cabinet  members  on  a  per 
member  basis,  including  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters. If  his  caucus  is  prepared  to  do  that,  I 
think  some  alternative  formula  will  have  to 
be  developed  to  give  the  opposition  caucuses 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  an  equal  type  of 
establishment. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  has  a  point. 

Mr.  Reid:  As  they  do  in  California  where 
the  opposition  gets  more  money  than  the 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  That  is  where  they 
have  a  reactionary  Tory  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  was  when  Nixon  was 

in. 


Mr.  Good:  The  matter  of  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Speaker's  office  is  depend- 
ent, of  course,  on  the  Speaker,  who  acts  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  His  days 
are  numbered. 

Mr.    Good:    —and  three   cabinet   ministers. 

Perhaps  there  is  justification,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  government  having  to  have  control  of 
the  money  which  must  be  allocated  for  thi.s 
purpose.  I  see  no  fault  in  that,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  alternative  if  the  proposition  put 
forth  by  the  House  leader  of  the  NDP  that 
opposition  members  should  have  a  voice  on 
the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  is  not  ac- 
cepted. If  that  is  not  acceptable,  at  least  I 
think  there  will  have  to  be  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  established  to  discuss  with 
the  Speaker,  who  is  chairman  of  that  Board 
of  Internal  Economy,  the  needs  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  caucuses  within 
the  Legislature. 

I  don't  think  that  proposal  would  be  un- 
reasonable. Pefhaps  this  is  the  intention,  1 
don't  know.  It's  not  enshrined  in  legislation 
that  I  could  find,  but  certainly  the  facilities 
that  will  be  needed  by  the  caucuses  will  have 
to  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Speaker 
so  that  he  can  put  the  case  forward  to  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minister 
gives  serious  consideration  to  the  allegations 
of  unfairness  which  I  have  made  in  the 
amounts  of  money  allocated  to  the  opposition 
parties  in  relation  to  that  given  to  the  caucus 
members  in  the  government  party  because  of 
the  inclusion  of  numbers  which  should  not, 
in  my  view,  include  the  cabinet  ministers 
when  the  formula  is  figured  out. 

The  other  matter  which  I  think  is  of  great 
importance  is  the  matter  which  is  referred 
to  on  page  15  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
commission  on  the  Legislature  where  it  says: 
"It  seems  only  reasonable  that  legislative 
employees  be  entitled  to  the  various  benefits 
enjoyed  by  most  permanent  employees  in 
similar  situations."  While  they  believe  that 
they  should  not  be  part  of  the  civil  service, 
certainly  the  Camp  commission  made  it  clear 
that  employees  of  this  House  and  Legislature 
should  enjoy  their  privileges  and  benefits. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  li 
which  states  that  employees  of  the  Office  of 
the  Speaker  should  be  employed  under  their 
new  setup  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  he 
or  she  was  receiving  on  the  day  immediately 
before  the  day  this  Act  came  into  force. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  better  than  that  for 
municipal  employees  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  former  municipalities  into  re- 
gional governments.  We  guaranteed  them 
salaries  for  one  year.  We  found  that  even 
that  was  not  adequate  in  some  instances 
where,  after  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
regional  government,  employers  were  at  lib- 
erty then  to  shuffle  and  juggle  employees 
around,  raise  or  lower  them  or  discharge 
them  as  they  saw  fit  and  we  think  there 
must  be  better  protection  for  the  employees 
of  the  Office  of  the  Speaker  in  this  bill. 

Section  89(1)  says:  ".  .  .  the  Speaker  may 
cause  an  inquiry  to  me  made  .  .  .  We  think 
that  the  bill  should  read:  "He  shall  cause  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  where  an  employee  has 
been  brought  before  him  by  reason  of  a 
complaint  or  any  misconduct  or  unfitness  of 
the  employee." 

Such  things  are  serious  allegations  against 
employees.  We  believe  these  employees  must 
be  granted  permanent  status.  They  must  not 
be  treated  as  part-time  employees  if  they 
have  enjoyed  permanent  status.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  here  which  gives  them 
that  continuation  of  permanent  status.  In  par- 
ticular, we  feel  that  they  must  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  other 
persons  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
me  as  I  leafed  through  the  bill  on  first  re- 
ceiving it  in  my  hands,  and  I  must  admit  it 
amused  me  at  the  same  time,  was  the  very 
George  Orwellian  aspect  of  the  name  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy.  The  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  has  a  beautiful  ring  to  it. 
I  wonder  what  civil  servant  or  what  cabinet 
minister  dreamed  that  up  some  night,  awak- 
ening with  this  term  on  his  lips,  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He  must 
have  had  a  PhD. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  must  have  been,  in  one 
of  his  nightmares. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Jim 
Orwell.  He  was  a  Tory  candidate  in  Halton 
in  the  Forties. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  His  name  wasn't  George. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  And  he  had  nightmares 
about  the  Eighties. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  has  the  ring  of  using 
the  name  the  "collectors  of  external  residue ' 
for  garbage  collectors,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon designation  in  the  Chicago  area.  I  must 
admit  it  amused  me  no  end  to  see  this  name. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  further  Americanization 
of  the  Ontario  scene. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  can  image  if  this  name 
persists,  over  the  years,  and  I  don't  mind 
this,  the  public  smiling  broadly  when  they 
first  encounter  the  name  of  the  board  which 
runs  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy.  With  the  name  economy  on  it 
they  won't  believe  it  anyway,  but  it  has  that 
nice  touch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  and  must  be  a  completely  non- 
political,  non-partisan  office.  The  Speaker  is 
to  be  the  head.  In  its  greatest  traditions  and 
its  best  traditions,  and  really  leaving  alone 
greatest  or  best,  the  tradition  of  the  Office 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker  himself  is, 
in  capitals,  to  be  the  non-partisan  member 
of  the  House  for  as  long  as  he  is  the  Speaker; 
and  with  this  Speaker,  heading  this  Office  of 
the  Assembly,  the  whole  office  must  be  com- 
pletely non-political  and  non-partisan. 

The  major  officers  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Speaker  as  well  as  the  deputy 
Speaker,  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, the  first  assistant  clerk,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  all  of  their  employees  must  be 
strictly  non-partisan  in  all  the  duties  that 
they  perform  and  interested  only  in  serving 
the  members  of  the  House  and  the  business 
of  the  Legislature.  Surely  all  this  goes  virtu- 
ally without  saying.  The  director  of  admin- 
istration who  is  going  to  do  the  day-to-day 
work  should  be  the  handmaiden  of  the  House, 
directly  through  the  Speaker  and  through  the 
influence  of  duly  chosen  members  on  all 
sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short  what  I'm  saying  is 
that  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Internal 
Economy,  the  board  which  will  be  advising 
the  Speaker  and  directing  the  director  of 
administration,  should  be  the  Speaker  and 
other  members  of  this  House  from  both  oppo- 
sition and  government  caucuses,  and  defi- 
nitely not  just  from  among  the  members  of 
the  executive  council,  which  would  make  the 
board  partisan  and  government-influenced. 
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In  fact  rather  than  serving  the  members 
of  the  House  they  would  be  serving  mainly 
the  interests  of  the  government.  The  board 
should  be  made  up  of  the  members  of  this 
House  and  must  serve  all  members  of  the 
House.  It  would  be  distastefully  paternal- 
istic if  the  government's  viewpoint  or  this  bill 
is  leave  it  to  us  men  and  women  and  we, 
the  government,  will  ensure  that  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  will  be  non-partisan. 
That  is  such  a  distastefully  paternalistic  atti- 
tude, that  I  know  of  no  more  stronger  way 
to  say  it  than  that. 

Other  aspects  of  the  bill  interest  me,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  all  other  staff— including  all  of  our 
secretaries— will  be  neither  civil  servants  nor 
public  servants,  I  gather.  They  have  been 
removed  from  both  categories. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reference  in  the  bill, 
I  assume  that  they  are  eligible  to  form  a 
bargaining  unit  and  to  choose  a  bargaining 
agent  of  their  own,  should  they  so  desire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  it 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  covered  by  the 
Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act, 
or  any  other  provisions  relating  to  civil  or 
public  servants  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  bill  concerns  me. 
Being  able  to  choose  a  bargaining  agent  of 
their  own,  should  they  so  desire,  will  in  time 
clear  this  up,  but  in  the  transfer  over  from 
public  servants  to  employees  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assembly,  various  benefits  are  transferred 
over  relating  to  vacation  and  sick  leave  and 
superannuation  and  so  on,  in  which  the  bill 
specifies  they  are  to  be  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  benefits  now  in  force.  That's  fine. 
But  how  are  they  to  continue?  How  are  they 
to  continue  and  expand  and  receive  additional 
benefits? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No  job  security  at  all. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  is  no  job  security 
either;  that's  quite  correct.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  a  bargaining  agent  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  bargaining  unit,  is  it  the  gov- 
ernment's plan  in  this  area  to  tie  them  to  a 
civil  service  classification;  and  as  those  wages 
expand  or  vary,  will  they  receive  as  a  mini- 
mum at  least  those  benefits?  There  is  this 
type  of  question  which  we  would  definitely 
want  some  answers  on  in  terms  of  what  the 
government  has  in  mind  for  the  immediate 
future,  if  not  the  entire  long-term  future  of 
all  employees  here. 

A  second  major  concern  is  the  area  relat- 
ing to  section  89,  the  board  of  inquiry.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  idea  as  to  who  might 


form  this  board  of  inquiry  and  of  whom  the 
board  will  consist.  And  what  will  be  the 
procedure  of  appeal  on  the  decision  of  the 
appointed  board. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  bill  to  provide  an 
appeal  of  a  decision  by  the  board  of  inquiry 
or,  indeed  a  reasonable  grievance  system  at 
all. 

In  its  absence,  I  can  only  assume  that  the 
government  is  encouraging  them  to  form  a 
bargaining  unit  and  bargain  very  quickly  for 
this  type  of  protection;  a  protection  that 
would  allow  them  a  certain  degree  of  job 
security,  and  so  on. 

In  thinking  about  what  the  government 
has  in  mind,  and  how  they  can,  without  put- 
ting it  in  the  bill,  say  that  employees  aren't 
eligible  for  some  sort  of  collective  bargain- 
ing unit,  it  would  appear  to  exclude  them  on 
the  basis  of  confidentiality.  That's  an  old 
catch  word  which  management  uses  to  keep 
an  employee  out  of  some  bargaining  unit. 

tf've  talked  about  this  from  time  to  time 
when  it  has  come  up  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour— about  it  never  really 
being  a  valid  means  of  exclusion  of  any  em- 
ployee, because  it  is  part  of  his  job  descrip- 
tion. In  this  bill,  it's  quite  clearly  part  of  the 
job  description.  In  fact,  the  oatn  which  em- 
ployees or  the  Office  of  the  Assembly  take 
lays  that  out  specifically.  So  it  becomes  a 
condition  of  employment. 

If  an  employee  is  found  to  have  been  in- 
discreet about  information  or  documents  of 
which  he  has  knowledge,  then  he  is  simply 
fired.  That  is  the  major  reason  for  firing  from 
this  office.  But  it  certainly  does  not  prevent 
these  employees  from  forming  themselves 
into  a  separate  bargaining  unit.  I  can  well 
see  the  government  perhaps  being  a  little 
leary  of  them  being  in  the  same  bargaining 
unit  as  the  CSAO  because  of  the  confidential 
information  which  from  time  to  time  the 
members  of  the  Office  of  Assembly  have. 
That  may  well  be  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  public  servants  or  civil  servants  and  are 
put  into  a  separate  category,  although  they 
nave  not  been  given  any  discouragement  in 
this  bill  from  forming  their  own  separate  and 
distinct  bargaining  unit  should  they  so  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  those  are  all  of  the 
remarks  I'd  like  to  make  on  the  bill  except— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Hear,  hear— yes;  except  to 
make  one  other  small  point. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  for  Downsview 
is  having  a  bad  time  getting  on  these  days. 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  The  bill  indicates  that  the 
secretaries  are  to  be  paid  from  the  moneys 
appropriated  to  this  body,  and  it  goes  on  at 
some  length  about  how  one  can  get  an  ad- 
vance for  expenses;  but  not  in  one  simple 
section  that  I  can  find  easily  does  it  spell 
out  very  quickly  and  succinctly  that  this 
Office  of  the  Assembly  will  in  fact  be  deal- 
ing with  the  day-to-day  monthly  expenses,  as 
we  have  been  doing  since  around  a  year  ago. 
It  just  doesn't  say  it  very  succinctly,  as  far  as 
I  can  find.  It's  very  specific  for  the  secretaries, 
for  research  and  for  pre-accountable  ad- 
vances which  are  to  be  accountable,  but  it 
doesn't  lay  down  very  succinctly  the  current 
practice  as  we  know  it. 

If  the  minister  has  a  clause  he  can  point 
to,  I  would  be  interested  in  seeing  it.  It's 
inherent  in  the  bill;  it  is  implied  all  the  way 
through,  but  not  very  succinctly  stated.  I 
would  think  that  might  be  something  we 
would  find  in  regulations,  but  on  a  very 
close  reading  of  the  bill,  I  can't  see  the  nor- 
mal section  which  appears  in  most  bills  about 
the  making  of  regulations  to  accompany  the 
Act,  although  I  can  recall  one  sort  of  an 
aside  mentioned  somewhere.  I  think  maybe 
this  aspect  of  the  bill  should  be  spelled  out  a 
little  bit  more  clearly. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  current  House,  and  none  of 
our  own  secretaries,  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  connection  with  their  own  work  to 
come  before  a  committee  of  the  House  over 
a  matter  which  so  concerns  them  as  this  bill 
does  and  talk  to  us,  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, as  members  of  the  general  public 
concerned  about  a  specific  interest.  Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  time  it  might  take  to  have 
the  normal  employees,  including  our  secre- 
taries, come  before  us  and  tell  us  openly 
how  they  feel  about  the  bill  and  how  they 
feel  about  their  jobs,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
minister  to  send  this  bill  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  their  address- 
ing us. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Excellent 
idea. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
interesting  aspects  to  this  bill,  which  I  think 
can  be  appropriately  labelled,  because  of 
these  aspects  of  this  bill,  the  "snow  job." 
It  has  no  particular  relationship  to  any  par- 
ticular member,  but  if  any  particular  member 
feels  identified  by  that  definition,  so  be  it. 


The  particular  sections  that  I  am  concerned 
with  are  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  and  the  top 
of  page  3;  those  relate  to  an  apparent  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  amongst  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  members  appear  to  be  more  equal 
than  other  members. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Of  course. 

Mr.  Singer:  Before  I  read  section  2(c),  may 
I  point  out  that  we  have  followed  with  very 
great  interest  the  achievements,  the  appoint- 
ments and  the  new  emoluments  of  office  that 
our  74  Tory  colleagues  have  achieved.  We 
have  done  some  research  on  this,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  identify  more  than  70  of 
them  who  have  other  responsibilities,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  responsibility  of  being  private 
members.  For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
26  of  them  are  cabinet  ministers.  A  number 
that  we  can't  calculate  at  the  moment  are 
parliamentary  assistants.  We  have  some  on 
the  liquor  board,  some  on  the  Northland 
Transportation  Commission,  some  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Parkway,  some  on  the  Niagara 
Parkway— 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
How  about  the  Don  Valley  Parkway? 

Mr.  Singer:  —some  on  the  Racing  Commis- 
sion, some  on  the  Hydro  commission.  Name 
a  government  institution  and  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment member  who  is  there. 

Now  I  have  no  objection.  After  all,  the 
Tories  did  win  the  last  election  and  they 
have  the  power  to  do  that.  What  concerns 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  when  we  have 
added  up  all  of  those  numbers,  26  cabinet 
ministers  and  X  number  of  parliamentary 
assistants,  board  members  and  committee 
chairmen  and  all  these  other  things,  we  have 
only  found  two  or  maybe  three— one  of  my 
colleagues  told  me  tonight  he  thought  there 
were  three— back-bench  Tories  who  haven't 
got  an  extra  job. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  can,  I  think,  I  would 
so  identify  the  fellow  from  St.  Catharines, 
the  member  for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  John- 
ston).   I  don't  think  he's  got  an  extra  job. 

Mr.  Lewis:    That's  one  piece  of  justice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nor  have  the  member  for 
Humber  (Mr.  Leluk)  or  the  member  for  Pres- 
cott  and  Russell  (Mr.  Belanger).  These  are 
the  only  three  that  we  have  been  able  to 
identify.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  I  don't  think 
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there  are  any  others.  Of  the  74,  only  three 
are  we  able  to  identify  who  don't  have  extra 
pay. 

What  does  extra  pay  involve?    Extra  pay 
involves  an  office,  a  civil  service,  car  and  a 
secretary- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes.  Secretaries,  executive 
assistants,  additional  mailing  privileges,  addi- 
tional expense  allowances  and  so  on.  Maybe 
those  are  some  of  the  emoluments  of  office, 
or  "to  the  winners  go  the  spoils"  or  whatever. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Even  the 
vice-chairman  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro.  I  saw  him  today.  I  saw  his  car 
when  I  came  up  at  noon,  sitting  there  with 
the  chauffeur  waiting  anxiously.  He  got  in 
and  he  had  his  friend,  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor), 
get  in  the  back  seat.  The  vice-chairman  got 
in  the  front  seat  and  off  they  went  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Reid:  Did  he  push  the  button  on  the 
automatic  seatbelt? 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  sure  it  was  very  important 
that  they  had  those  additional  emoluments  of 
office  to  better  enable  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro  to  be  able  to  carry  on  his  duties.  I 
can't  quarrel  with  that.  If  he  is  doing  a  job 
as  vice-chairman  of  Hydro,  he  should  have 
all  those  additional  privileges. 

What  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this. 
Let's  look  now  at  the  section  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  in  this  Act:  "...  for  the  use  of 
the  caucus  of  the  government,  the  caucus 
of  the  official  opposition  .  .  ."  and  it  is  cal- 
culated on  a  per  member  basis.  Let  us  recog- 
nize it.  We  nave  74  Tories,  23  Liberals  and 
20  NDP,  so  it  is  done  on  a  per  capita  basis 
when  you  get  down  that  far  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Reid:  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
a  few  more  by-elections  we  will  have  them 
beat. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  single  out 
the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  because  I  hap- 
pened to  see  his  car  at  lunch  time,  no  per- 
sonal vendetta.  But  he  has  the  facilities  of 
a  car  and  a  driver,  and  an  office  down  at 
Hydro  and  a  secretary,  and  probably  several 
executive  assistants,  speech  writers  and  so  on; 
and  so  do  70  of  the  73  of  them.  Other  than 
by  reason  of  the  "snow  job,"  why  should 
these    allowances    be    calculated    on    a    per 


member  basis  when  the  Tories  have  looked 
after   so   well    70  of   73   of   their   meml  < 
I  think  it's  unfair,   I  think  it's  unreasonable, 
and  I  think  it's  irrational. 

I  would  think  that  the  least  the  govern- 
ment could  do  regarding  this  section  69(c), 
which  is  mentioned  in  section  2  and  at  tin- 
bottom  of  page  2  of  the  Act,  and  the  least 
the  hon.  minister  who  introduces  this  could 
do,  if  he  wants  to  escape  the  continuous 
opprobrium  which  is  going  to  be  attached 
to  this— because  we  are  going  to  call  it  "the 
Snow  job"  henceforth  and  forever  and  a  day 
more— is  to  say  "unless  services  are  other- 
wise provided."  That  would  eliminate  he  and 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  occupy 
the  front  benches.  We  can  run  along  one, 
two,  three,  four  cabinet  ministers;  and  the 
whip.  What's  the  gentlemen  down  at  the 
end?  The  member  for  Port  Hope?  He's  got 
a  job— it  just  slips  my  mind.  The  member  in 
the  back  bench,  the  deputy  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Eaton);  the  lady  member  for  St.  David  (Mrs. 
Scrivener)  in  Housing:  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)— what  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Wellington?— Water  Re- 
sources, Hydro- 
Mr.  Good:  Niagara  Parks  Commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  —deputy  Speaker.  All  these 
people  should  be  eliminated  from  this  be- 
cause they  have  these  facilities  already  once, 
twice,  three  or  four  times.  They  have  secre- 
taries, they  have  personal  assistants,  they 
have  speech  writers,  they  have  ears,  they 
have  drivers.  Now  why,  again,  should  it 
Again  be  in  the  statute,  so  that  they  over- 
balance beyond  all  proportion  the  facilities 
that  are  in  fact  provided  to  the  opposition? 
You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  walk  in 
the  north  door  and  I  see  those  sacks  and 
sacks  of  mail  that  sit  there  every  day,  and 
I  wander  down  into  the  lower  regions  in 
the  north  wing  and  see  the  government  print 
shop  and  see  how  busy  it  is  and  liow  many 
people  they  have  in  there  and  the  amount 
of— propaganda?— literature,  information  that's 
churned  out  every  day,  I  must  admit,  in 
jealousy  my  tongue  hangs  out.  I  wonder,  how 
can  those  members,  who  are  apparently  equal 
to  us  because  we're  all  members  together, 
afford  to  do  all  this?  Because  to  get  one  mail- 
ing out  of  myself,  as  a  private  member  for 
Downsview,  the  very- 
Mr.  Reid:  Humble. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Singer:  —humble,  minor  member  for 
Downsview,  to  get  one  piece  of  literature 
out  I  have  to  work  weeks  and  weeks  and 
weeks,  spend  money  out  of  my  own  pocket; 
I  just  wonder  how  all  these  sacks  of  mail 
go  out,  day  after  day  after  day,  out  of  the 
government  print  room. 

I've  thought  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
when  the  Snow  bill  presented  the  snow  job 
I  began  to  put  figures  together  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  people  are  more 
equal  than  others.  I  think  that  it  would  only 
be  fair  if  the  minister  could  admit  that  per- 
haps he's  overstated  the  fact,  and  those  like 
him  who  have  all  of  the  facilities  of  the 
ministry  —  cars  and  secretaries  and  assistants 
and  that  sort  of  thing-should  opt  out  of  this 
and  it  shouldn't  be  given  as  a  credit  to  a 
government  caucus  member. 

Even  you,  sir—and  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  throw  any  opprobrium  on  the  Speak- 
er's position— where  the  Legislature  votes  a 
substantial  amount  of  dollars  for  the  Speak- 
er's office,  surely  it  makes  no  sense  that  we 
should  provide  in  this  section  of  the  Act 
additional  money  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker 
because  he  happens  to  have  been  elected  as 
a  Conservative  member  or  as  a  government 
member. 

We  feel  the  Speaker  has  to  be  looked 
after.  He  has  to  have  an  apartment  and  he 
has  to  have  facilities  and  he  has  to  have  a 
car  and  a  driver  and  all  these  things.  Why 
should  he,  in  addition,  have  an  allotment 
that  is  substantially  directed  to  producing— 
propagandap-propaganda  for  the  Tories  to 
convince  whoever  might  be  convinced  by 
the  propaganda  that  the  Tories  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  legislative  scheme  of 
Ontario? 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you'll  come  with  me 
along  through  this  section  and  on  to  page  3, 
there's  an  amendment  at  the  bottom  of  sec- 
tion 2^  which  is  an  amendment  to  section  70. 
There's  a  very  interesting  phrase  that  I  sus- 
pect-I  don't  know;  and  it's  very  unfair  I 
suppose  to  attribute  motives  to  anyone— but 
I  suspect  that  Mr.  Camp  might  have  put  in 
the  words  "or  personal  assistant." 

You  see,  it's  very  important  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  should  know,  that  each  member 
have  a  secretary.  Now  some  members  are 
fortunate  enough  that  in  addition  to  having 
secretaries  they  have  personal  assistants.  I've 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Camp  re- 
port, and  the  Camp  report  stressed  that  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  to  each  member  for 
a  secretary.  Where  the  phrase  "personal 
assistant"   originated,   I  don't  really  know.  I 


suspect  somewhere  between  the  original 
writing  of  the  report  and  the  drafting  of  the 
hill  somebody  scratched  his  head  and  said: 
"Well,  my  goodness,  I  already  have  a  secre- 
tary, but  why  can't  I  get  twice  as  much 
money?  Why  shouldn't  I  have  a  personal 
assistant  too?" 

So  when  you  take  the  lowly  people  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  already 
have  secretaries,  and  you  subtract  from  them 
those  who  might  already  have  secretaries  but 
who  also  have  the  privilege  of  having  per- 
sonal assistants,  what  the  Snow  job  does  is 
to  provide  additional  money  for  those  who 
happen  to  find  themselves  in  that  very  fortu- 
nate position. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  If 
this  is  done  in  the  name  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness, .it  is  a  fraud.  That's  all.  If  this  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  equalizing  the  opportunity  of 
members  to  have  the  same  kind  of  facilities, 
it  is  untrue.  If  this  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
trying  to  provide  opposition  members  with 
the  same  kind  of  facilities  that  government 
members  are  provided  with,  it  is  a  calculated 
political  scheme  to  enable  the  government 
party  to  have  advantage  of  public  money  to 
advance  its  own  position.  I  say,  for  those 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  snare,  it  is  a 
delusion,  it  is  a  snow  job  and  it  should  not 
be  supported. 

I  would  think  that  the  least  the  minister 
who  has  introduced  this  can  do  is  to  say  that 
where  any  member  is  in  receipt  of  emolu- 
ments of  government  beneficence— if  he  is  a 
cabinet  minister,  if  he  is  a  parliamentary 
assistant,  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  commission, 
he  has  these  additional  duties  which  provide 
him  with  cars  and  secretaries  and  personal 
assistants  and  so  on— there  shouldn't  be  an 
extra  sum  of  money,  there  should  not  be  an 
extra  sum  of  money  which  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  his  caucus  solely  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  this  is  what  is  happening. 

So  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  you 
are  a  fair  man— I  know  you  are  a  fair  man; 
you  have  told  me  that  many  times— I  would 
urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  impress  that  upon 
your  colleagues  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this 
Hansard  out  to  my  constitutents,  in  view  of 
what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  This  must  be  important,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  you  can  quote  that  to 
your  constituents.  I  urge  that  you  would  im- 
press  upon   your   colleagues   the   importance 
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of  being  fair  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  con- 
sequence as  this  one. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     member     for     Scar- 
borough- 
Mr.  Lewis:  West. 
Mr.  Speaker:  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  Even  though  my 
riding  has  been  altered,  it  is  still  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  brief  word.  I  support 
most  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  level- 
led from  this  side  of  the  House,  raising  a 
number  of  points  which  I  think  are  really 
quite  telling.  Certainly  the  point  being  made 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  should  not  be 
treated  lightly  by  the  minister.  There  is  an 
enormous  unfairness  about  the  special  privi- 
leges which  attach  to  a  number  of  govern- 
ment members;  perhaps  not  to  all  of  them.  I 
notice  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  was  looking 
rather  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  a  car 
and  a  driver  and  a  number  of  other  emolu- 
ments he  hadn't  yet  recognized  he  was  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  I  am 
going  to  speak  after  the  member  on  this. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  is  slower  than  most. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  he  is  not  so  slow.  He  is 
easing  his  way  into  that  portfolio  fairly 
quickly,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  amazing  what  style 
can  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  reality  of  additional 
secretaries,  assistants  and  special  help  for  a 
large  number  of  so-called  back-benchers  is 
true,  and  it  does  give  the  government  a  very 
disproportionate  advantage,  which  it  chooses 
to  continue  to  exercise.  I  suppose  one  can  be 
fairly  philosophic  about  it  because,  frankly— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  won't. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —well  I  know  the  Liberals— my 
own  sense  is  that  it  is  only  going  to  last  for 
a  few  months  longer  ana  maybe  this  self- 
indulgent  orgy  which  the  Tories  are  having 
right  now  of  lavishing  these  special  privileges 
to  themselves,  subject  to  the  public  criticism 
that  flows  intermittently,  and  simply  rein- 
forces the  general  image  of  the  Tories  in 
Ontario— which  is  not  a  happy  one— maybe 
this  is  a  self-destructive  impulse  which  we 
should  encourage  rather  than  decry.  I  don't 


know.  I  personally  think  they  are  beyond  re- 
demption anyway,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  time  on  it. 

What  I  want  to  raise  with  the  minister, 
apart  from  all  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  about  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy 
and  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill,  is  a 
quite  separate  and  specific  matter.  In  every 
reorganization  of  this  kind,  some  group  gets 
squeezed,  some  group  is  under -represented, 
some  group  is  left  out.  It  has  always  been 
true,  even  in  terms  of  regional  government. 
I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Regional  govern- 
ment has  always  been  discussed  in  every 
aspect  without  ever  consulting  the  employees 
who  are  involved  in  the  transition,  and  very 
often  for  the  employees— witness  regional 
government  in  Niagara— the  transition  is  ex- 
tremely painful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  raise 
with  the  Minister  of  Government  Services  is 
the  need  to  make  a  special  effort-which  is 
not  contained  in  this  bill— to  protect  (hose 
employees,  not  many  in  number,  who  are 
now  attached  to  the  Legislature  in  what 
function-at  the  table,  as  attendants  to  the 
Speaker's  office,  or  to  the  Clerk's  office  about 
to  become  part  of  the  Speaker's  office-and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  minister,  through  the 
Speaker,  that  that  group  of  employees  is 
essentially  without  defence. 

In  our  caucus  we  have  a  union  with  a  col- 
lective agreement  that  can  bargain  roughly 
and  can  even,  through  us  as  a  caucus,  get 
the  Premier  and  the  minister  to  make  some 
changes,  which  he  has  done  and  which  we 
appreciate. 

The  secretaries  in  the  Liberal  caucus  and 
the  secretaries  in  the  Tory  caucus  have  their 
own  members  to  act  as  a  lobby  for   them 
and  the  nature  of  the  club  being  what  it  is. 
they  can  achieve  some  success. 

But  the  group  of  employees  who  in  this 
bill  have  no  representation  at  all,  except 
what  the  government  chooses  to  give  thou. 
almost  out  of  goodwill,  are  the  people  who 
have  served  the  assembly  loyally  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  who  are  now  on  the  assembly 
staff  and  are  about  to  become  part  of  the 
Speaker's  staff  or  are  already  part  of  the 
Speaker's  staff-I'm  not  sure  of  the  transitional 
element. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  put  it  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  will  then  put  it  to  the  minister, 
who  has  to  leave  for  whatever  reason— I'm 
just  going  to  wait  a  moment  to  find  out 
whether  he's  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Be  right  back. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
Speaker  isn't  here,  and  now  the  minister  has 
left. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  presume  the  minister  has  left 
for  whatever  good  reason. 

Mr.  Stokes:  For  the  usual  reasons? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  he  was  called  out. 

(Mr.  Reid:  He's  not  going  out  to  be  human; 
he's  going  out  to  answer  a  phone  call. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  is  a  bit  much  that  the 
Speaker  is  not  here,  although  the  member 
for  York  North  (Mr.  W.  Hodgson)  performs 
that  function  well.  The  House  leader  isn't 
here,  and  now  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  isn't  here.  I'm  holding  the  floor,  but 
I'm  waiting  for  his  return. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Why  doesn't  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  just  carry  on?  It  will  all 
be  recorded. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  want  to  speak  directly. 
I'm  glad  to  have  my  words  in  Hansard.  If 
causes  as  much  of  a  nightmare  to  me  to  read 
them  afterwards  as  it  does  to  almost  anyone 
else.  I  regret  ever  having  spoken  when  I 
have  to  look  at  the  instant  Hansard,  but  I 
really  think— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  doesn't 
read  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  have  to.  My  colleague 
from  Riverdale  walked  out.  I'm  stopping;  I'll 
wait  until  the  minister  comes  back.  We'll 
have  a  pause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  another  speaker  who 
wishes  to  take  part  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I'm  not  going  to  relinquish 
the  floor.  I  see  no  point  in  this.  We  don't 
have  to  participate— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Maybe  some  other  member 
would  like  to  take  part  while  the  minister's 
absent  if  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
doesn't  care  to  take  part. 

•Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  sure  the  members  of  the 
opposition— here's  the  minister  coming  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  like 
to  take  part  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  the  minister  is  coming 
back,  and  I'll  speak  to  the  minister  now. 
I  understand  that  the  minister  left  for  a 
specific  reason. 


Mr.  Stokes:  Boy,  the  Speaker  is  arrogant. 
He  is  getting  just  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  If  we 
haven't  got  the  minister  to  talk  to,  let's  have 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much,  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  when  the  Speaker  sent  out  that  Hansard, 
everything  is  contained  in  it. 

It  becomes  pointless— well,  I  understand 
the  minister  went  for  a  specific  reason;  I've 
no  objection,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  wanted  to  give  himself 
some  relief  from  his  ministerial  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  just  raise  with  the  min- 
ister, then,  that  tnis  is  not  a  casual  matter. 
I  don't  know  how  we  write  in  the  protection 
for  this  group  of  workers,  but  I  urge  him 
that  it  has  to  be  written  in;  and  when  we 
come  to  clause  by  clause  we  will  try  to  find 
a  way. 

This  group  of  workers  obviously  hoped 
that  they  might  become  part  of  the  CSAO  at 
some  stage.  That  has  been  denied  them. 
Are  they  to  be  pegged  to  a  level  in  the 
Civil  Service  Association  without  consultation 
and  negotiation? 

When  we  wanted  to  negotiate  salaries  for 
our  secretaries  to  the  NDP  caucus,  we  went 
to  the  Camp  commission,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  government  and  to  Mr.  Fleming.  We've 
been  making  the  case  that  they  should  be 
plugged  into  the  civil  service  levels  at  a  cer- 
tain classification  rate.  We  have  been  making 
the  case  on  their  behalf,  fighting  it  through 
with  them  and  on  their  behalf. 

Who  does  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  atten- 
dants in  the  legislative  assembly?  Who  does 
it  for  all  the  people  who  have  been  serving 
this  assembly  and  do  serve  this  assembly 
fully?  Who  represents  them?  What  right 
have  they  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  to  make  the  case  whether  as  a 
formal  bargaining  unit- 
Mr.  Stokes:   The  Hansard  staff. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  my  colleague  from  Thun- 
der Bay  mentions  the  entire  Hansard  staff, 
to  boot— all  of  these  people  who  are  part  of 
the  Legislature,  who  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  its  functioning.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  the  process  of  drafting 
the  bill,  any  effort  to  enshrine  the  rights  of 
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this  group  in  a  democratic  and  collective  way 
is  absent.  There's  a  kind  of  gratuitous  refer- 
ence in  the  bill,  but  without  any  guarantees 
at  all.  It  is  just  a  kind  of  crazy  human 
instinct  that  those  upon  whom  we  rely  most 
heavily  are  always  most  expendable  in  any 
reorganization.  I  don't  care  what  level  of 
government  it  is,  it  seems  to  work  invariably 
in  that  fashion. 

I  appeal  through  the  Speaker  to  the  min- 
ister that  all  of  those  who  are  brought  into 
the  Speakers  office  by  way  of  attendants, 
Hansard  staff,  and  those  in  the  Legislature, 
be  consulted  as  a  group  or  that  representa- 
tives whom  they  choose  be  consulted  as  a 
group  before  their  salaries  are  pegged  to  civil 
servant  levels,  that  they  be  entitled  auto- 
matically, to  whatever  increases  the  Civil 
Service  Association  may  negotiate  for  itself 
and  whatever  settlement  we  arrive  at  this 
month,  hopefully  avoiding  a  strike  on  Jan.  1; 
that  all  of  those  increases  be  automatically 
passed  on  to  this  group  of  people,  that  this 
group  of  people  be  given  a  formal  status  to 
come  before  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy 
to  make  representation  whether  on  wages  or 
fringe  benefits  or  grievance;  and  that  we  do 
not  treat  most  shabbily  the  people  on  whom 
we  rely  most  heavily. 

It  just  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be 
approached  that  way.  It  really  worries  us 
that  that's  what  is  happening,  that  that's  the 
group  we  are  taking  for  granted  and  that 
that's  the  group  we  deal  with  in  a  paragraph 
and  assume  that  everything  will  settle  itself. 
They  have  had  no  collective  bargaining  rights 
at  all. 

I  know  as  leader  of  my  party  and  I  know 
the  member  for  Wentworth  as  House  leader 
of  my  party  and  I  know  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  as  whip  have  approached  peo- 
ple in  the  government  on  behalf  of  our  secre- 
taries. We  are  fighting  about  classification 
levels  now.  We  are  disagreeing  with  the 
Camp  recommendations.  We  are  making 
thoughtful  and  careful  cases  to  indicate  what 
the  level  should  be.  I  suspect  that  will  be 
true  for  other  caucuses. 

Who  is  doing  it  for  the  people  who  serve 
the  assembly?  No  one.  They  have  no  re- 
course, and  that's  wrong.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whatever  other  alterations  are  made 
to  this  bill,  I  urge  you  to  set  up  an  apparatus 
which,  first  of  all,  allows  for  consultation 
when  you  determine  the  wage  levels;  sec- 
ondly, allows  for  automatic  increases  pegged 
to  any  increases  granted  any  other  govern- 
ment employees  in  the  course  of  their  col- 
lective bargaining;  thirdly,  allows  some  kind 


of  formal  representation  to  the  Board  of  In- 
ternal Economy  or  to  the  Speaker  directly, 
but  preferably  to  the  Board  of  Internal  Econ- 
omy, so  that  this  group  of  employees  doesn't 
find  itself  stranded  when  we  have  run  through 
to  royal  assent,  as  would  now  be  the  case,  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  if  we  don't  give  it  some 
very,  very  special  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  or  the  surrogate 
thereof,  please  convey  to  the  Speaker  of  this 
House,  whose  special  precincts  and  whose 
special  domain  is  this  particular  legislation, 
that  there  is  not  written  into  it  any  protec- 
tion or  security,  job  or  otherwise  for  the 
clerks  and  other  people  in  this  Legislature 
and,  as  my  leader  has  mentioned,  all  those 
other  people  who  are  involved.  There  is  no 
appeal  procedure.  At  least  under  the  civil 
service  regulations,  if  they  are  dismissed  from 
their  job,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and 
justification  is  given  and  the  lines  laid  down. 

If  it's  discrimination,  if  it's  will-o'-the-wisp, 
if  .it's  whimsical,  if  it  hasn't  got  basis  of 
soundness,  then  at  least  they  have  a  hearing 
and  they  can  be  reinstated.  Here  the  power 
is  arbitrary,  the  sword  falls,  they  are  finished. 
There  is  no  justification;  it  can't  go  beyond 
the  Speaker.  Surely  that  was  not  the  intent. 
Surely  this  government  and  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  don't  want  arbitrary  powers  in 
that  way  and  would  wish  their  powers  to  be 
subject  to  review  like  every  other. 

On  one  side,  the  bill  places  them  within 
and  brings  them  within  the  purview  of  civil 
service  benefits  of  various  kinds  —  pensions 
benefits,  insurance  benefits  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Provision  is  made  for  that.  But  as 
for  the  fundamental  thing  which  is  the  most 
requisite  in  their  lives,  knowing  where  they 
stand  in  their  security,  they  are  left  out.  They 
hang.  That  is  not  fair  and  that  is  not  just. 

I  make  a  particular  appeal  this  evening  to 
the  Speaker  to  make  this  provision  now.  We 
will  try  during  the  committee  stage  of  this 
bill— and  I  hope  you  are  amenable  and  accede 
in  advance  to  this  possibility— to  have  some 
appeal  procedure,  some  review  powers  as  to 
status,  qualifications  and  responsibility,  pro- 
vided within  the  purview  of  this  legislation, 
and  hope  that  there  will  be  no  quarrel  and 
that  the  government  party  does  not  throw  its 
weight  against  it.  It  seems  necessary  to  me. 

It  gives  them  a  sense  of  belonging.  It  gives 
them  a  sense  of  the  full  plenitudes  of  what 
has  already,  through  long  tradition  and  by 
great  custom  in  this  House,  been  finally  won 
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by  hard  measures,  and  it  can't  be  dismissed 
overnight  simply  because  we  happen  to  pass 
a  bill  because  Mr.  Camp  and  others  see  fit  to 
strip  them  of  these  prerogatives.  Nor  will  we 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  accede  to  that. 
We  will  fight  it.  But  what  we  are  hoping  for 
is  a  certain  amount  of  suavity  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  Speaker's  office  will  see  fit 
to  grant  security  of  tenure  at  least  in  this 
particular  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
rise  to  reiterate  the  sentiments  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  last  two  speakers.  I  have 
spoken  to  a  number  of  the  people  in  this 
assembly  and  in  the  environs  of  this  House 
whom  I  consider  not  only  to  be  servants  of 
the  people  but  friends  of  mine  and  to  whom 
I  would  hope  I  could  speak  freely,  and  they 
expressed  the  concerns  that  have  already  been 
put  to  you,  sir,  about  just  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  obviously  is  that  the 
House  itself  and  the  environs— the  physical 
plant,  if  you  like— that  we  inhabit,  will  come 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  I  don't  think  that  we  have  much 
quarrel  with  that,  sir,  because  it  would  have 
to  be  a  better  operation  than  presently  exists. 

I  recall  when  I  came  down  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seven  years  ago  at  the  tender  age  of 
24  years,  recently  elected,  coming  to  the  On- 
tario Legislature,  seeing  what  the  facilities 
were  and  saying  to  myself,  "I  wouldn't  run  a 
hotdog  stand  the  way  the  Ontario  Legislature 
is  run."  And  I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  at  that 
tender  age  of  24,  somewhat  demeaned  to  find 
that  as  a  representative  of  some  35,000  peo- 
ple, representing  one  of  the  117  ridings  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  sent  down  here  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  and  indirectly  en- 
force the  laws— maybe  even  more  importantly 
for  some  people,  spend  their  money— I  was 
relegated  to  an  office  with  four  other  mem- 
bers about  maybe  twice  the  size  of  the  office 
I  now  inhabit,  with  a  group  of  secretaries— 
a  steno  pool,  I  believe  it  is  called,  up  on  the 
fourth  floor— the  names  and  faces  of  whom  I 
never  saw.  These  were  the  facilities  that  I 
was  presented  with  to  represent  the  people 
who  had  elected  me  and  sent  me  down  here 
to  the  Ontario  Legislature  to  represent  them 
and  to  do  a  job  for  them. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prior  to  my 
coming  down  here  in  1967— and  not  too 
much  prior  to  that— the  services  and  facilities 
were  even  less  than  that.  I  am  told  that  with- 


in living  memory  of  most  members  of  the 
House— the  majority  of  whom  I  would  sup- 
pose came  in  in  1963— they  would  come  up 
to  the  lobby  or  even  sit  in  their  seats  in  the 
House  with  a  stenographer  that  they  might 
have  seconded  from  somewhere,  and  they 
would  dictate  their  letters  sitting  in  their 
seats  in  the  House— and  this  was,  of  course, 
obviously  outside  of  sitting  hours;  in  the 
morning— because  this  was  the  only  private 
place  they  could  find. 

I  have  made  this  speech  before  perhaps, 
and  not  necessarily  in  the  House.  We're 
spending— depending  on  which  figures  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  wants  to  give  us— 
some  $8.5  billion  of  public  money  and  yet  we 
have  the  facilities  that  we  have  and  that  we 
have  only  enjoyed  recently;  which  bothers 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  my  constituents 
say,  "Why  didn't  you  answer  my  letter  with- 
in two  days?"  or  "Why  didn't  I  hear  from 
you?" 

As  a  rural  member,  coming  from  a  rural 
riding  1,200  miles  from  Toronto,  not  having 
the  kind  of  facilities  that  are  available  to  the 
urban  members  or  those  located  closer  to 
Toronto  Where  they  have  a  full  medical  staff 
with  all  the  experts,  where  they  have  a  full 
legal  staff  with  all  the  experts,  all  the  pro- 
fessional people,  where  they  have  all  the 
welfare  and  social  services  available  at  the 
end  of  their  finger  if  they  can  use  the  yellow 
pages,  I  have  probably  a  heavier  constitu- 
ency load  than  most,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  members  that  come  from  those  kinds  of 
areas  do. 

It  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should 
look  at  this  bill  and  see  what  is  provided 
for  the  government  and  what  is  provided  for 
the  opposition.  I  want  to  say  that  the  propo- 
sitions put  forth  in  this  bill  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  'Minister  of  Government 
Services  show  extreme  arrogance,  extreme 
callousness,  an  abnegation  of  the  democratic 
principle. 

We  have  already  been  over  the  fact  that 
perhaps  there  may  be  provided  a  special 
assistance  for  those  back-benchers  of  the  gov- 
ernment party.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  government  ministers,  parliamentary 
assistants  and  others  who  have  emoluments, 
such  as  the  chairman  of  the  Crop  Insurance 
Commission,  vice-chairman  of  Hydro— what- 
ever you  have^have  the  kind  of  facilities 
that  we   in   the  opposition  do  not  have. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
government  appreciated  the  democratic  sys- 
tem and  the  difference  between  our  system 
and  a  totalitarian  system,  it  really  boils  down 
to  this— simply  that  in  the  democratic  system 
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there  is  an  opposition,  a  vocal  opposition, 
hopefully  a  prepared  opposition,  and  hope- 
fully an  opposition  that  has  the  facilities  to 
do  the  proper  job.  Well,  it  requires  funds 
to  do  the  proper  job. 

We  have  been  criticized,  and  the  party  to 
my  left  has  been  criticized,  because  some- 
times the  media  says  we  do  not  do  an  effec- 
tive job.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
sometimes  I  can't  do  that  job  because  I  don't 
have  the  facilities  to  do  it. 

If  I  could  draw  upon  my  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  on  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Legislature  of  some 
four  years  ago,  we  went— as  my  leader  is  fond 
of  saying— we,  as  did  all  select  committees, 
went  to  California. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  all. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  some  of  them  go  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):   Not  all. 

Mr.  Reid:  If  you  are  the  drainage  com- 
mittee and  it's  the  winter,  it  depends  what 
turns  you  on,  I  suppose. 

An   hon.  member:    Suppose   it's   a   harem? 

Mr.  Reid:  But  we  went  to  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  let  me  tell  you  very  briefly 
what  they  provide  there  for  the  opposition. 

First  of  all,  they  provide  a  larger  budget 
for  the  opposition  than  they  do  for  the  gov- 
erning party,  based  on  the  proposition,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Reid:  —that  the  government  has  all  the 
resources  of  the  civil  service  at  its  command 
to  prepare  its  budgets,  to  prepare  its  esti- 
mates, to  make  the  apologies  and  to  make 
the  arguments  for  the  government.  Obviously 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  feels 
that  that  should  be  equalized  to  a  greater 
extent  by  providing  greater  funds  and  greater 
material  benefits  to  the  opposition  so  that 
they  can  do  an  effective  job  in  criticizing 
the  ruling  or  governing  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  doesn't 
understand. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  don't  understand  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  no  opposition  in 
California. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  but  we  understand. 


Mr.  Reid:  Oh,  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  the  members  in  the 
House  there  are  equal. 

Mrs.    Campbell:    Not    like    here! 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  there  certainly  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  like  here,  that's  right. 

An  hon.  member:   Not  like  here. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent system.  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
the  American  system  of  government— 

Mr.  Reid:  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  am 
suggesting   that   probably   in   that   particular 
state  they  may  have- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  inequalities  of  the  demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr.  Reid:  —a  much  finer  appreciation  of 
just  how  government  works  than  this  govern- 
ment does,  because  they  provide  the  mate- 
rial benefits,  the  money,  the  funds,  and'  the 
bodies  to  provide  an  effective  opposition. 
Even  with  the  small  resource  that  we  have, 
I  would  say  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 
But  we  have  had  a  lot  of  help  and  assistance 
from  the  governing  benches  over  there;  be- 
cause we  can  sit  here  almost  daily  and  not 
say  anything  and  they  would  destroy  them- 
selves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Every  member  of  their 
House  gets  a  car. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  has  one;  hasn't 
he? 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Downsview  touched  on  the  one  point  that— I 
don't  want  to  go  into  personalities.  I  don't 
want  to  name  members,  because  I  believe 
there  are  only  three  of  them  left;  three,  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  of  74.  That  means  that  there  are 
71  of  the  "big  blue  machine"  over  there  who 
are  drawing  extra  money,  who  have  some 
position  with  the  government,  who  are  not 
what  we  refer  to  as  ordinary  back-benchers 
interested  in  government  legislation  and  inte- 
rested in  the  goings-on  and  proceedigns  in 
this  House.  There  are  only  three  of  those  poor 
souls  who  have  been  passed  over  by  whoever 
runs  the  Conservative  government  offices. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  And  they  missed  them  in 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  Isn't  the  hon.  member  the 
chairman  of  the  public  accounts  committee 
too? 

Mr.  Reid:  And  we  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  sins  those  three  people  could  have  com- 
mitted that  wouldn't  allow  them  into  the  lar- 
gesse that  the  governing  body,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  the  province,  has  to  offer.  We 
could  name  them— 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  The  member  took 
one  of  their  jobs  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  the  chairman  of 
the  public  accounts  committee? 

Mr.  Reid:  We  could  name  them,  but  to  no 
good  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker;  because  we 
wouldn't  want  to  single  them  out  for  any 
more  ridicule  or  scorn  than  they  already  suf- 
fer at  the  hands  of  their  colleagues. 

An  hon.  member:  So  deservedly. 

Mr.  Reid:  Not  to  have  an  extra  job  in  the 
Tory  caucus  is  to  be  a  leper,  really,  because 
everybody  else  has.  When  there  are  three  out 
of  74  who  don't  have  something  extra,  Mr. 
Speaker,  surely  the  disgrace  of  it  all  really— 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Have 
they  got  a  complaint  under  the  Human  Rights 
Commission? 

Mr.  Reid:  —must  be  frustrating,  discourag- 
ing and  heart-breaking  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Givens:  Have  they  got  a  complaint 
under  the  Human  Rights  Commission? 

Mr.  Reid:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  friend* 
the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill,  suggests  that 
perhaps  they  should  make  a  complaint  under 
the  Human  Rights  Code  for  discrimination 
against  them. 

I  hate  to  mention  this,  now  that  it  has 
been  suggested,  but  two  of  them  are  non- 
Wasps.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  sin 
in  that  party.  However,  I  would  think  that 
they  have  something  to  complain  about. 

I  go  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  opposi- 
tion parties  are  not  provided  for  to  the  extent 
that  they  should  be.  I  think  it's  generally 
known,  at  least  in  our  party,  that  we  have 
to  find  funds  outside  of  what  the  government 
provides  to  pay  for  our  research  and  other 
services  that  we  feel  we  need  and  require 
in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Good:  And  that  should  never  have  had 
to  happen. 


Mr.  Reid:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  goes 
entirely  against  the  spirit  of  the  Camp  com- 
mission. They  said  we  should  not  rely  upon 
outside  donations,  especially  for  these  kind 
of  purposes,  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job 
in  the  Legislature. 

As  the  member  for  Downsview  has  pointed 
out,  sections  2  and  3  limit  us  severely.  It's  a 
two-edged  sword  that's  cutting  us  both  ways. 
It's  not  the  ordinary  two-edged  sword,  where 
there's  a  benefit  and  a  non-benefit.  We  are 
getting  cut  both  ways. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  government  is  pro- 
viding for  itself  very  well  indeed,  thank  you. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  for  instance,  if 
the  salaries  of  the  people  in  the  Premier's 
office  are  paid  out  of  this  bill.  Not  very  likely. 
There's  a  separate  appropriation.  And  yet  we 
have  seen  since  the  present  Premier  took 
over  that  the  personnel  complement  and  the 
salaries  have  more  than  quadrupled  in  that 
particular  office.  We  can  go  through  each 
ministry  and  find  the  same  thing.  And  we 
can  go  down  through  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ants and  others  to  show  that  the  government 
is  very  well  looked  after  indeed,  to  the 
detriment  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  but  the  corresponding  provisions 
have  not  been  made  and,  in  fact,  are  not 
made  in  this  bill. 

Why,  for  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  the 
appropriation  for  research  be  based  on  the 
smallest  party  in  the  Legislature?  I  refer  you 
to  section  69,  clauses  (c)  and  (e).  We've 
already  gone  over  the  proposition  dealing 
with  personal  assistants  and  it  bothers  me 
somewhat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not  named 
in  the  bill  what  level  our  secretaries  are 
going  to  operate  at.  A  lot  of  things  are  taken 
for  granted,  as  to  each  party's  appropriation, 
as  to  what  level  the  secretaries  will  be  pegged 
at,  or  what  category  they'll  be  placed  in,  but 
there's  nothing  particular  in  the  bill  about  it. 

I  want  to  say  something  directly  to  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  about  this, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  secretary 
who  has  been  with  me  for  some  AVz  or  five 
years  now.  For  that  she  deserves  a  medal,  if 
not  a  large  salary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He's  right  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  we're  in  agreement  on 
something.  But  she  does  an  excellent  job  for 
me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  she  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  secretary,  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature.  I  have  no  qualms  about 
saying  that.  Some  other  members  may  put 
their  secretaries  in  that  category.  But  she  has 
been  with  me  for  almost  five  years.   I  look 
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upon  her  and,  hopefully,  treat  her  as  my 
executive  assistant;  not  as  a  secretary  but  as 
my  executive  assistant.  Many  of  the  matters 
relating  to  my  constituency,  she  can  handle. 
Many  of  the  matters  relating  to  research, 
she  can  handle,  and  does  more  than  ade- 
quately. And  yet,  I  see  no  provision  made 
for  her  in  this  bill.  I  see  no  specific  category 
laid  out  for  her  in  this  bill.  I  see  no  specific 
protection  made  for  her. 

Mr.  Young:  Let  her  join  our  union. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  she's  had  that  offer,  but 
she  also  has  a  soul  and  she  wants  to  stay 
where  her  spirit  is. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Maybe  the  Liberal  caucus  is 
anti-union,  eh? 

Mr.  Reid:  But  what  I  want  to  say  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  my  secretary  is  that  kind  of 
person  and  yet  I  don't  see  the  protection 
here  for  her.  What  I  do  see  are  a  whole  lot 
more  of  Tory  hacks  and  Tory  hangers-on 
hired  by  the  Conservative  Party. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  this  particular  point,  and  it 
may  be  wasted  on  him,  particularly  in  view 
of  this  bill.  He  has,  under  his  ministry,  a 
group  called  the  citizens'  inquiry  branch.  As 
I  understand  this— and  I'm  saving  the  greater 
part  of  this  speech  for  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Good. 

Mr.  Reid:  —the  citizens'  inquiry  branch 
comes  under  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services.  And  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  people  phone  or  write  just  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  they  say  they  have  a  complaint  and 
they  don't  know  who  their  member  is  or 
where  to  go,  it  is  referred  to  the  citizens' 
inquiry  branch. 

I  don't  have  the  figures  with  me,  because 
I  didn't  intend  to  speak  on  this  particular 
aspect  tonight,  but  I  want  to  use  this  as  an 
illustration.  At  last  calling,  as  I  recall,  one  of 
the  people— who,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
does  the  same  job  as  my  secretary— is  getting 
$14,000  or  $15,000  a  year.  What  that  par- 
ticular person  does,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  If  a 
letter  comes  in  addressed  to  the  government 
or  addressed  to  a  general  department,  or  is 
a  complaint  of  some  kind,  it's  directed  to  the 
cit'zens'  inquiry  branch,  that  particular  per- 
son takes  it,  looks  into  the  matter,  goes 
through  all  the  government  departments,  pro- 
vncially  or  federally,  finds  out  what  he  or 
she  can,  writes  back  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letter  or  made  the  phone  call  and  says, 


"I  have  looked  into  your  problem  and  here 
is  the  answer." 

I  will  not  grab  at  figures  because  I  can't 
remember  the  exact  figure;  all  I  know  is 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  does  that  kind 
of  work  gets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $14,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  secretary  does  that  and 
more  every  day  of  every  week  in  every  year. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Except  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  even  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  I  am  glad  the  member  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  said  that,  because  often  she  will 
phone  me  on  a  weekend  and  say,  "I  tried  to 
get  hold  of  you,  but  I  had  this  problem.  What 
should  I  do?"  Or  "I  have  looked  after  this." 

Mr.  Young:  That's  exploitation. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  1,200  miles  is  a  long  way 
away  for  that  kind  of  thing.  But  she  now  gets 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $150  a  week,  and 
it  is  not  that  much;  $600  a  month  or  $7,200 
a  year,  which  is  less  than  half,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  people  in  the  citizens'  inquiry 
branch  get,  not  for  doing  substantially  the 
same  job,  but  more  than  that  job. 

Mr.  Young:   She  needs  to  join  our  union. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  want  to  protest,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  is  not  correct;  it  is  not  fair;  it  is  not 
right. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  Office 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  director  of  adminis- 
tration. This  bill  was  introduced  on  Dec.  5, 
and  we  are  now  in  second  reading.  We 
haven't  had  the  Camp  report  that  long  per- 
haps; I  forget  exactly  what  date  it  was  intro- 
duced here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  December,  1973. 

Mr.  Reid:  December,  1973?  Well,  we  have 
had  it  for  a  long  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  have  had  it  for  a  year.  Oka\ 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  no  bill. 

Mr.  Reid:  No  bill,  of  course.  But  it  was 
interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
arrogance  of  the  government,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services,  I 
don't  feel  that  he  is  entirely  responsible- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  None  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Reid:  —the  refurbishing  of  the  offk< 
downstairs,  where  the  old  post  office  was,  has 
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been  going  on  for  some  time.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  very  nice  office  indeed,   in  royal  blue. 
It  is  going  to  have  the  great  wooden  desk- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Marble. 

Mr.  Reid:  —the  marble  columns.  It  will 
have  the  nice  view  looking  out  upon  the 
members'  parking  lot  to  the  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Sounds  like  Trudeau's 
office. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  it  is  going  to  be  very  spa- 
cious, it  is  going  to  be  very  comfortable, 
thank  you  very  much,  and  no  doubt  will  have 
one  cabinet  over  in  the  corner  against  the 
wall  that  will  provide  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments for  any  of  those  who  might  happen  to 
drop  in. 

I  don't  complain  about  Mr.  Fleming,  who 
obviously  is  already  ensconced  in  those  offices 
and  who  was  the  secretary  to  the  Camp  com- 
mission. I  am  sure  we  will  find  some  other 
person  to  replace  him  in  the  Camp  commis- 
sion, which  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  until 
the  government  changes  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  will. 

But  the  supreme  arrogance  is  going  through 
with  all  these  changes  before  the  bill  has 
even  reached  the  Legislature,  let  alone  been 
passed.  It  is  maybe  a  small  thing  and  per- 
haps, in  the  context  of  the  government's 
majority,  not  an  important  one.  I  don't  know 
Mr.  Fleming's  qualifications— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  funds  have  been 
supplied  for  the  members'  secretaries  since 
April;  the  member  is  not  complaining  about 
that.  6 

Mr.  Reid:  What's  that?  I  didn't  hear  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  said  the  funds  have  been 
supplied  for  the  additional  services  since 
April,  and  the  member  is  not  complaining 
about  that,  although  the  bill  is  still  not 
through  at  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  haven't  got  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  have  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  secretaries  haven't  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Aha,  what  has  the 
member  been  doing  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  $200  a  week  since  April 
for  his  secretary  and  only  paying  her  $150. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Shame,  shame. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  shame  of  it  all.  Now 
we  know  how  he  financed  that  last  leadership 
convention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  continue? 

Mr.  Reid:  Oh  no,  let's  make  it  perfectly 
clear  the  secretaries  have  not  got  the  money. 
Until  this  bill  is  passed  they  are  not  going  to 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  Good:  They  can't  give  it  to  us  until 
this  legislation  is  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Are  the  members  oppo- 
site going  to  pay  them  the  interest? 

Mr.  Good:  Retroactively. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  Reid:  The  money  has  not  been  paid 
and  it's  not  available  to  the  secretaries.  They 
may  get  it  retroactively. 

An  hon.  member:  Sure  they  will. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  I  believe  they  deserve  it. 
It's  long  overdue  but  we  don't  have  it.  I 
don't  have  it  and  if  I  did  she  would  have  had 
it  a  long  time  ago. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  The  member  would 
have  had  it  spent;  I  know  that.  Good  thing 
he  hasn't  got  it. 

An  hon.  member:  The  ministry  said  they 
can't  pay  it  until  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Reid:  Certainly,  but  the  minister  is 
trying  to  confuse  the  issue.  There's  a  differ- 
ence between  giving  an  employee  the  back 
pay  that  he  or  she  deserves  and  setting  up 
offices  and  making  all  the  refurbish ings.  I 
wonder,  just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Minister  of  Government  Serv- 
ices would  inform  us  just  how  much  that 
refurbishing  is  going  to  cost  us  or  is  costing 
us  and  what  Mr.  Fleming's  salary  is  going  to 
be,  because  I  can  bet  him— as  a  matter  of 
fact  I'll  give  him  a  bet— that  his  salary  is  going 
to  be  substantially  more  than  that  of  any 
member  of  this  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  his  staff. 

Mr.  Reid:  If  it's  under  $20,000  I  will  be 
most  surprised.  Is  it  over  $20,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know.  He  is  an 
employee  of  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Reid:  Yes.  You  see,  that  is  the  other 
thing,  and  the  only  point  I  want  to  make  on 
this  bill  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world  in  Mr.  Speaker  Rowe. 
I  must  say  I  had  my  reservations  about  Mr. 
Speaker  Rowe,  but  I  think  he  is  doing  an 
excellent  job.  Again  in  this  bill,  as  in  most 
legislation  that  has  come  before  the  House 
lately— and  this  is  something  that  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  got  in  its  craw  in  the  last 
year  or  two— is  the  kind  of  discretion  that  we 
are  left  at  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are  left 
at  of  the  various  government  ministries, 
and  now  you're  asking  us  to  do  it  with  the 
Speaker. 

We've  already  heard  the  argument  about 
the  people  who  work  in  this  House  and  the 
environs  and  how  there  is  no  protection  built 
into  this  bill  for  them.  Everything  else  in 
this  bill  relates  primarily  to  the  discretion  of 
the  House  except  those  matters  that  restrict 
the  money  available  for  the  functioning  of 
the  opposition.  Everything  else  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Speaker. 

As  I  say,  we  have  the  utmost  regard  for 
and  belief  in  the  present  Speaker,  but  we 
feel  that  these  matters  should  be  set  down 
by  law  so  that  we  have  some  guidelines  to  go 
upon,  because  in  my  time  in  this  Legislature 
we've  had— I  won't  say  some,  we've  only  had 
three— but  we've  had  one  Speaker  to  whom 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  allow  him 
the  discretion  that  we're  giving  him  under 
this  bill.  The  Speakers  can  change  for  one 
reason  or  another,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect. 

So  I'm  most  unhappy,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
many  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Minister  of  Government  Services,  as 
is  his  usual  wont,  will  give  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex South. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  just  like  to  say 
a  very  few  quick  words  on  this.  I  think  I 
can,  perhaps,  support  the  position  of  the 
member  for  Downsview,  who  said  we 
shouldn't  have  all  these  extra  amounts  of 
money  coming  into  our  caucus,  providing  we 
were  getting  all  the  amenities  that  he  refer- 
red to  as  parliamentary  assistants. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  did  the  money  go, 
then? 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  does  the  member  for 
Middlesex  South  get? 


Mr.  Eaton:  He  refers  to  speech  writers  and 
executive  assistants,  which  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Motor  cars. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Now,  either  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  he  and  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
do  need  assistance  from  research  to  get  their 
facts  straight,  or  he  is  intentionally  trying  to 
mislead  the  public  into  the  fact  that  we  have 
these  services.  I  would  think  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  latter. 

Mr.  Reid:  When  we  look  at  the  member 
for  Middlesex  South  we  know  he  hasn't  got 
any  services,  or  he  wouldn't  make  the 
speeches  he  does. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  so  the  member  doesn't 
have  a  speech  writer,  we  agree. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  what  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  he 
stands  up  and  makes  these  kinds  of  state- 
ments which  he  knows  are  not  right,  he 
should  come  in  and  make  apologies  to  all 
those  members  who  are  parliamentary  as- 
sistants and  who  don't  have  those  services- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  The  member  doesn't  have 
any  extra  money? 

Mr.  Eaton:  —who  don't  have  secretaries 
over  here  or  money  provided  to  our  caucus 
for  secretaries  over  here  as  well.  The  caucus 
is  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Good:  The  member's  caucus  is  getting 
it.   Certainly   it   is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Young:  Does  the  member  have  a  sec- 
retary in  his  office? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Yes,  I  have  a  secretary  in  my 
office  and  the  member  who  asked  me  has  a 
secretary  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Does  he  have  one  in  the 
minister's  office  too? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Eaton:  But  we  do  not  have,  as  the 
member  referred  to,  speech  writers  and 
executive    assistants. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  apparent.  Does  he 
have  a  secretary  in  the  minister's  office  sec- 
onded  too? 
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Mr.  Eaton:  We  have  a  secretary,  the  same 
as  any  other  member  does,  to  do  our  work. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  gives  two. 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  some  ministries  perhaps  they 
have  two,  one  doing  ministry  work  and  one 
doing   riding   work. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  does  the  member  have 
one    over   there    as    well? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Isn't  that  delightful. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
would  agree  that  one  shouldn't  come  sepa- 
rately to  the  caucus  because  they  don't  come. 
At  the  same  time  I  don't  think  statements  as 
misleading  as  those  of  the  member  for 
Downsview  should  be  made  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  bunch  of  nonsense 
and  the  member  knows  what  I  said  is  true. 
If  anyone  is  misleading  it  is  he. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  South  is  the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
that  two  or  three  weeks  ago— 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  The 
member  for  Downsview  is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on.  The  member 
has  been  milking  the  government  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  it  is  another  denial. 

Mr.  Root:  No,  it's  no  denial. 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   No   denial? 

Mr.  Root:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  said  I  have  a  car.  I 
haven't  a  car.  I'm  driving  a  1970  Dodge  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Root:  He  said  all  the  members  on 
boards  and  commissions  have  secretaries.  I 
don't  have  a  second  secretary. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  wrong?  Has  the 
patronage  system  let  the  member  down? 

Mr.  Reid:  What  he  needs  is  a  speech 
writer.  I'd  almost  pay  for  it  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  no 
point  of  order.  Would  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  South  continue? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  disgrace,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  has  got  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Root:  The  member  should  withdraw 
that  remark. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  say  there  is  no  paint  of 
order  then  I  don't  have  to,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Root:  The  member  should  withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  not  withdraw  one  word 
of  what  I  said.  Read  it  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Root:  It's  a  disease  that  seems  to  affect 
even  the  Liberal  House  leader.  He  has  made 
misleading  statements  about  what  I  am  paid 
on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Cochrane  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Liberals  are  so  hot  on  this  issue  that  if 
they  were  in  the  same  position  they  would 
be  doing  the  same  or  more  than  they  are 
doing  across  the  way. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  and 
the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson)— 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  is  the  member  for  Wel- 
lington-Dufferin so  unhappy?  How  many 
secretaries  does  he  have? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  gets  paid  for  two. 

Mr.  Root:  I  am  not  paid  foi  two. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South  has  the  floor.  Let's  restore  order 
to  the  Legislature  and  continue. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Is  he  sure  he  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  don't  know.  There  .is  a  rowdy 
bunch  over  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third 
time  I'm  going  to  try  to  start  my  introduction. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  This  place  is  a  lot  more  rowdy 
than  when  I  used  to  speak  to  my  congrega- 
tion. At  least  they  didn't  speak  back. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  but  there  was  no- 
body there. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  got  more  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  never  paid  such  attention. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That  was  my  power  base  that 
I  used  to  launch  out  into  politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  pay  more  attention 
than  they  do. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  No  collection  either. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the 
member  for  Essex  South  and  I  were  .in  Ot- 
tawa at  a  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation seminar  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Another  ripoff. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  kind  of  services  they  had  and  the  way 
that  the  federal  members  of  Parliament  were 
looked  after  by  way  of  secretaries  and  people 
in  their  office. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Amenities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  And  riding  offices. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  will  get  to  that  too.  I'd  just 
like  to  say  that  we  are  really  in  the  minor 
leagues  here  at  Queen's  Park.  We  don't  know 
really  how  to  operate  the  way  they  do  there. 
In  most  .instances,  they  have  less  riding  work 
than  a  provincial  member  does.  Look  at  the 
kind  of  services  we  have.  We  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  social  assistance  problems.  We 
have  the  majority  of  the  compensation  prob- 
lems. Unemployment  problems  that  they 
should  be  looking  after  very  often  come  to 
us  and  many  other  problems,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  have  two  or  three  people  in  their 
Ottawa  office  and  they  have  a  riding  office 
as  well. 

Here  we  are  making  a  major  step  forward. 
Imagine— in  Ontario,  the  largest  province, 
with  a  magnificent  big  budget,  in  this  Act 
they  are  guaranteeing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  province  that  there  will  be 
a  secretary  for  each  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Well,  it's  about  time. 

Fortunately,  this  bill  is  retroactive  and  we 
were  able  to  get  a  secretary  earlier  this  year. 
It's  made  a  great  difference  in  the  way  that 
a  great  many  people  in  this  assembly  have 


been  able  to  operate  with  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  a  full-time  secretary  has  been 
able  to  give  with  case  work.  That's  not  just 
the  total  need  that  a  member  faces.  I  suggest 
the  time  is  coming,  or  it  should  be  here, 
when  the  minister  should  be  incorporating 
into  this  bill  provisions  for  a  riding  office 
for  the  members,  especially  those  members 
who  are  a  considerable  distance  away  from 
home. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Most  of  the  out-of-town  mem- 
bers are  here  and  they  spend  their  time  in 
the  assembly  all  week.  Those  who  live  nearby 
speed  off  home  at  night  and  they  are  back  to 
their  ridings  and  so  on  through  the  week. 
They  hold  their  clinics  on  Wednesday  nights 
and  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Saturday  mornings. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That's  where  it  hits  the  mem- 
bers who  are  far  away. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  spend  all  our  weekends- 
Mr.  Ferrier:  We  spend  our  weekends  inter- 
viewing constituents  and  getting  phone  calls. 
Then  we  grab  a  plane  on  Monday  morning 
to  come  back  here.  It  has  been  a  more  hectic 
weekend  at  home  than  the  week  down  here. 
It's  this  way  week  after  week  after  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Amend  that  Act  now. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  should  be  some  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  to  provide,  even  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  some  land  of  assistance  in  the 
riding.  As  it  is  now,  the  member's  wife,  in 
most  cases,  gets  the  calls  through  the  week. 

Mr.  Ilaggerty:  And  she  gets  nothing  for  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  And  she  doesn't  get  anything 
for  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  She  is  not  even  included  in 
the  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Maybe  the  members'  wives  are 
going  to  form  a  union  or  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mine  will  join. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Maybe  they  will  kick  us  out. 
I  don't  know.  With  the  extra  family  respon- 
sibilities that  many  members'  wives  have  to 
bear,  those  who  have  small  children  or  even 
those  a  little  older,  with  the  kind  of  com- 
munity responsibilities  they  try  to  carry,  it's 
not  fair  for  them  to  have  to  continually 
answer  the  phone  as  they  do.  This  was  one 
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glaring  oversight  in  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  the  minister  took  a  care- 
ful look  at  this. 

This  bill  sets  out  the  board  to  look  after 
the  setting  up  of  the  budget  for  the  assembly. 
They  call  it  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy. 
The  Speaker  and  a  couple  of  members  of 
the  cabinet  sit  on  that  board.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  in  terms  of 
understanding  how  the  members  have  to 
operate  and  their  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems, if  this  was  an  all-party  board.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Camp 
commission,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  was  that  the 
other  parties  have  some  say  in  the  operation 
of  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Good:  No. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  wasn't? 

Mr.  Good:  It  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  should  have  been.  The  back- 
bencher has  a  significant  role  to  play  in  this 
assembly  and  in  the  operation  of  this  build- 
ing. It's  the  way  that  Parliament  operates. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  government  to  downgrade  the  role 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It  should  be  enhanced  and 
a  lot  more  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
debating  in  this  assembly  and  to  considering 
the  issues  that  come  forward  in  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  than  is  presently  the 
case.  What  happens  is  that  bills  are  dumped 
in  at  the  last  minute  and  often  they  are 
shoved  through  and  the  general  public  don't 
have  a  chance  to  appear  before  a  standing 
committee.  The  bill  is  through  before  they 
even  realize  that  it  has  been  introduced. 

If  this  place  operated  in  a  little  more 
orderly  fashion,  where  legislation  came  in  a 
lot  earlier  in  a  session,  the  role  of  this 
assembly  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the 
life  of  the  province. 

The  stress  is  too  much  on  the  executive 
making  the  decisions  and  having  all  the 
say;  and  the  rest  of  us  are  supposed  to  be 
along  for  the  ride.  I  think  that's  something 
that  should  very   well  be   changed. 

I  think  that  one  small  step  would  have 
at  least  been  to  have  made  that  committee 
a  committee  of  all  parties.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  government  couldn't  have  the 
majority  in  a  committee  of  five.  The  Speaker, 
a  cabinet  member,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment caucus,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other 
two  caucuses. 


It  would  provide  a  much  better  opportun- 
ity for  input  from  members  of  the  various 
parties.  There  could  be  a  lot  more  face-to- 
face  negotiations.  I  think  there  could  be  a  lot 
more  improvement  in  the  way  this  assembly 
operates  and  the  contribution  that  members 
can  make  to  the  debates  of  this  assembly; 
and  to  a  lot  of  other  things. 

There  is  another  aspect  I  would  like  to 
see  considered;  although  perhaps  it's  too 
early.  In  Ottawa,  the  library  has  research 
personnel.  If  a  private  member  wants  some 
information  on  a  subject,  he  can  go  to  the 
library  and  a  library  staff  member  will  re- 
search that  subject  for  him. 

I  was  interested  in  finding  out  more  about 
the  congressional  system;  how  it  operated. 
I  spoke  to  one  of  the  members,  and  he  gave 
me   a  bibliography   and   some  material. 

Now  I  think  that  kind  of  thing  should 
be  taking  place  here  at  Queen's  Park.  If  a 
member  wanted  some  general  or  some  spe- 
cific information,  and  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  research  staff  of  the  party  to  do  it,  then 
he  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  library  and 
say:  "I  want  this  researched."  It  might  be 
background  for  a  speech  he  wanted  to  make. 

Maybe  you  are  going  to  do  that  later  on, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  Because  it  can  be  of  significant 
help  to  the  back-bencher  in  any  party.  I 
think  it  could  add  considerably  to  the  debates 
in  this  assembly  if  more  of  these  kinds  of 
services  were  provided.  Granted,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  improvement  in  the  bill,  there's 
no  two  ways  about  it. 

If  more  time  was  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bills  and  these  other  back-up 
services  were  provided,  I  don't  think  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  coming  forward  with  the 
bills  of  the  past  year  or  two,  with  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  that  it  has  to  make  to 
them. 

I  think  that  more  consideration  and  more 
back-up  support  for  the  members  would  mean 
greater  scrutiny  of  the  legislation  and  the 
arguments  presented  even  better  than  they 
are  now  as  to  why  changes  should  be  made 
and  why  something  is  not  workable.  Then 
the  minister,  if  he  was  amenable  at  all,  could 
make  the  changes  then;  or  they  could  be 
made  in  standing  committee  and  you  could 
reduce  the  number  of  amendments  here  in 
the  House. 

While  there  are  improvements  here,  there 
is  room  for  a  great  deal  more  improvement. 
I  hope  that  you  are  open-minded  on  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  those  improvements  will  be 
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forthcoming   before   too   many   months   have 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act.  As 
such,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  each 
and  every  member  in  this  House.  I  would 
like  to  try  to  put  into  some  sort  of  context 
what  I  see  this  bill  as  doing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  in  a  way  unfortunate  that  I 
should  speak  here  and  thus  warn  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kinds  of  statements  which  I  am 
prepared  to  make  concerning  this  bill  as  I 
go  through  my  riding  and  across  this 
province. 

What  it  does  is  to  ensure  to  the  govern- 
ment caucus  approximately  $282,000  over 
and  above  that  which  is  available  to  the 
opposition  at  a  time  when,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  virtually  every  member  of  this 
government  already  has  assistance  which  is 
denied  to  an  opposition  member. 

But  more  important,  and  shabbily,  what  it 
does  is  to  give  this  sort  of  funding  to  the 
government  caucus  while  leaving  a  group 
which  serves  this  assembly  in  a  never 
never  land.  These  staff  people  serve  the  entire 
assembly  and  serve  it  well  and  faithfully 
and  with  long  hours.  This  government  is  so 
concerned  with  the  next  election,  and1  pro- 
viding itself  with  any  kinds  of  amenities  that 
will  help  it  as  a  hidden  kind  of  tax  on  the 
people  of  Ontario  for  their  assistance,  that 
it  really  doesn't  care  what  happens  to  its 
staff.  We  have  seen  the  erosion  of  others 
around  here,  and  here  they  put  in  jeopardy 
a  group  which  has  no  way  of  speaking  for 
itself. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  in  my  view, 
and  obviously  from  our  remarks  and  those 
of  the  NDP,  a  contemptible  position.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  com- 
mittee which  is  made  up  of  all  of  the  parties 
in  this  House  to  discuss  matters  which  relate 
to  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  province. 

I  don't  know  how.  in  conscience,  anyone 
could  pass  section  71  or  section  72,  which 
grant  no  assurances  but  only  give  concern 
to  those  upon  whom  we  draw  heavily  for 
services  to  the  assembly.  What  this  govern- 
ment has  the  prerogative  to  do  is,  of  course, 
to  govern;  but  I  say,  (Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
does  not  have  the  prerogative  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  government  which  will  make 
the  decisions,  in  a  partisan  fashion,  which 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  assembly.  It  is  really 
bad   enough,    as   I   understand   it— and   I   am 


pretty  new  to  this  job— that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle meaningful  grievance  procedure  available 
to  those  who  are  within  the  association  be- 
cause  that   appellate   board   is   again   really 
made  up  of  government. 

It  is  intolerable  that  any  member  of  this 
Legislature  should  consent  to  or  willingly  ap- 
prove the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  occasions  when  I  personally  feel  that  it 
is  an  embarrassment  to  be  expected  to  debate 
it  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  to  acknowledge,  of  course,  that 
things  presumably  are  better  than  they  were 
before  I  was  in  this  House.  You've  heard  that 
description,  sir,  and  I  can't  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  more  assistance  is  provided  today 
to  the  opposition  than  was  the  case  in  the 
past.  But  just  recendy,  in  a  discussion  of 
some  government  policies,  we  had  to  stop 
and  consider  that  pretty  basically,  we  are 
functioning  under  the  Baldwin  Act;  and  some- 
one remarked  that  it  is  a  pity  that  in  this 
year  1974  we  are  trying  to  provide  oats  for 
the  automobile. 

This  is  what  the  government  is  using  as  an 
excuse  to  introduce  legislation  to  be  imposed 
upon  this  assembly;  and  without  any  question, 
it  shows  the  contempt  of  this  government  for 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  shall  not  support  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  things  that  annoy  me 
about  this  bill.  One  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Legislature;  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  and  I  won't 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  The  other 
is  section  80  of  this  Act. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  House,  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  one-third  of  my  {MR 
cheque  was  tax-free  because  that  represented 
the  expenses  I  would  have  in  carrying  out 
my  political  responsibilities.  Those  expenM  & 
were:  shelter  while  in  Toronto;  food  while  in 
Toronto;  travelling  around  my  riding;  an 
annual  report  to  my  constituents;  and  the 
charitable  donations  that  every  member  finds 
he  is  called  upon  to  make. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  Camp  commission 
report,  most  of  those  expenses  were  covered, 
apart  from  this  one-third.  For  example,  our 
shelter  while  in  Toronto  is  covered;  travel 
around  the  riding  is  covered;  part  of  the  cost 
of  the   constituency   report   is  covered.   That 
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leaves,  to  come  out  of  the  expense  part  of 
one's  salary,  food  while  in  Toronto,  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  constituency  report  and,  of 
course,  the  charitable  donations.  Therefore, 
there  is  now  little  reason  for  this  one-third 
part  of  the  salary  that  is  tax-free.  But  section 
80  of  this  Act  says  that  not  only  can  MPPs 
have  this  extra  expense  money,  above  and 
beyond  the  tax-free  one-third,  but  that  they 
may  get  this  money  in  advance  if  they  ask  the 
Speaker  for  it. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
verse criticism  of  students  who  secured  loans 
or  grants  and  then  invested  the  money  in 
some  way  or  other  and  made  quite  a  nice 
interest  rate  out  of  this  loan  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  government. 

Section  80  of  this  Act  says  that  MPPs  can 
get  money  in  advance,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  accounted  for.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  when  the  minister  replies  is:  What 
is  to  prevent  a  member  from  getting  $1,000 
in  January,  investing  it  at  say  10  per  cent, 
and  paying  it  back  at  the  end  of  December? 
He  would  account  for  it,  of  course,  but  what 
is  there  to  prevent  him  from  doing  this  just 
the  way  some  students  did  in  similar  circum- 
stances a  couple  of  years  ago? 

An  hon  member:  It's  not  accountable. 

Mr.  Burr:  Of  course  it  is  accountable.  You 
say:  "I  spent  the  money— here  are  the  re- 
ceipts." But  why  get  the  money  in  advance? 
Why  must  we  have  this  money  in  advance? 
So  what  I  would  like  to  know  is:  Who  asked 
for  section  80.  why  was  it  put  in  and  what 
possible  excuse  is  there  for  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  saying  a  few  words  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  I  shoujd  like  to  say  I  support  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made,  espe- 
cially those  to  private  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

I  think  every  member,  no  matter  which 
party  he  belongs  to,  should  have  this  added 
assistance,  and  I  know  that  in  the  work  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  work  in  the  riding, 
every  member  certainly  needs  a  secretary.  In 
my  office  we  keep  our  secretary  busy  through 
the  day;  we  have  a  number  of  calls,  and  I 
think  this  would  apply  to  every  member,  not 
only  in  the  urban  ridings  throughout  Ontario, 
but  in  rural  ridings  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first 
elected  members   in   a   metropolitan   area   to 


open  a  riding  office.  This  was  some  seven 
years  ago.  I  still  maintain  that  office  but  I 
do  it  at  my  own  expense.  I  'do  not  complain 
about  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  this 
is  a  very  necessary  thing  in  certain  ridings 
throughout  Ontario,  and  I  can  see  that  this 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  private  members, 
whether  they  represent  urban  or  rural  ridings. 
This  type  of  office,  I  think,  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  people  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas  and  in  small  towns  throughout  Ontario. 

I  know  that  the  members  I  speak  to  in  all 
parties  have  some  help,  but  their  help  is 
usually  their  wives,  who,  when  they  are  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  are  looking  after  tele- 
phone calls.  This,  I  am  sure,  takes  a  good 
deal  of  their  time.  If  in  this  bill  there  were 
a  provision  for  a  riding  office,  even  though 
only  the  rent  and  utilities  were  paid,  I  feel 
that  the  members  who  set  up  such  an  office 
would  have  people  who  would  volunteer  their 
services,  so  there  would  not  be  the  necessity 
of  having  a  paid  person  in  that  office. 

In  the  interest  of  all  members  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have 
a  more  effective  role  in  their  ridings,  I  think 
we  should  seriously  consider  adding  to  this 
bill  the  opportunity  of  having  a  riding  office 
with  the  rent  and  utilities  paid.  All  those 
bills,  of  course,  woujd  be  submitted  to  this 
particular    committee. 

There  are  some  members,  I  would  think, 
who  would  not  require  such  an  office,  who 
may  feel  such  an  office  is  not  the  type  of 
thing  they  would  wish  to  do,  but  I  would 
think  the  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
every  member  of  this  Legislature  to  have 
a  riding  office,  with  utilities  and  rent  paid 
for  if  they  so  desire.  This  is  a  step  that 
should  be  taken  now,  because  I  think  people 
today  expect  their  elected  representatives  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
them. 

Even  though  we  talk  in  this  Legislature 
about  many  subjects,  I  think  we  often  as- 
sume that  what  we  say  here  is  communicated 
to  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  surprising  that 
people  do  not  know  what  the  people  in  this 
Legislature  are  doing.  In  a  riding  office,  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  better  communica- 
tion between  the  member  and  the  people  he 
has  the  honour  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Nickel  Belt,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oh,  Nickel  Belt.  I  thought  it 
was  your  partner  there. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You  must  get  up  to  the  riding  of  Nickel  Belt 
some  time  and  acquaint  yourself  with  its 
boundaries.  We'll  reserve  a  couple  of  days 
when  you  come,  however,  to  make  the 
journey. 

Mr.   Speaker:   My  pleasure. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  you  can  come  any  time. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  How  about  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  was  that?  Was  that 
the  member  for  Algoma  who  said  that? 

Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Dovercourt?  Oh.  I  was 
going  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  The  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  and  I  meet  up  at  the  moose 
line. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right.  Momentous 
occasions   indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  talk  about  this  bill 
for  a  moment,  ignoring  the  interjections  of 
the  front  bench  of  the  Tory  party- 
Mr.  Carruthers:  I'll  go  for  a  riding  office. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Will  the  member  for  Dur- 
ham go  for  a  riding  office  too? 

Mr.  Good:  Everybody  needs  an  information 
centre  more  than  a  riding  office. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  I 
want  to  talk  about  is  the  whole  problem 
of  out-of-town  members.  It's  very  surprising 
to  hear  a  Toronto  member  get  up  and  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  riding  office.  When 
Toronto  members  are  in  this  Legislature  or 
out  of  this  Legislature,  their  constituents  have 
access  to  their  secretaries  through  the  tele- 
phone and  through  the  telephone  directory. 
Out-of-town  members  do  not  have  that  privi- 
lege. I  suspect  that  most  of  us  from  out  of 
town  spend  a  great  part  of  our  weekends 
talking  to  constituents  on  the  telephone  and 
replying  to  telephone  calls  that  come  in  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the  size 
of  ridings.  I  happen  to  represent  a  very  large 
riding.  It's  probably  one  of  the  five  largest 
in  the  province.  Some  of  the  problems  of 
getting  around  that  riding  mean  that  I  can- 
not be  here  as  much  as  other  members,  or 
that  I  cannot  be  in  a  central  office  in  my 


riding,  or  even  in  my  home,  as  other  mem- 
bers might  be  able  to  do. 

I  think  there  is  not  enough  consideration 
given  to  out-of-town  members.  I  think,  for 
example,  of  the  need  to  have  someone  in 
the  riding  who  is  able  to  deal  with  constitu- 
ency cases  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I'm  very 
much  aware  that  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  are  quite  happy  to  see- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
No  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —us  as  opposition  members, 
expending  almost  all  our  time  on  shoring  up 
the  system  they've  created  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right  on;  right  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  opposition  parties 
have  been  ruining  the  system. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  they're  happy 
to  see  us  doing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Ask  the  local  Tory  member 
to  help,  and  there's  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  is  wrong 
again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Conser- 
vative members  are  upset  tonight- 
Mr.     Cassidy:    The    member    for    Ottawa 
South  (Mr.  Bennett)  won't  lift  a  finger  for  his 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  was  the  member 
doing  down  there  all  day  yesterday,  coercing 
the  people?  It  is  the  best  offer  the  member 
has  ever  had. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  .The  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  has  kept  pretty  quiet  all  night. 
Now  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  He's  al- 
ways quiet. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conserva- 
tive members  are  upset- 
Mr.    G.    Nixon:    We    are    not   upset.    The 
member  is  just  imagining  it. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  —because  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment in  Ottawa  has  provided  constituency 
offices  to  the  federal  members,  and  they 
are  seeing  the  Liberals  in  Ontario  gaining 
ground  on  the  Conservatives. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  They  are  spending  51 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  constituency  offices;  it  has  to  do  with 
the  Tory  administration  for  the  last  30  some 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Good,  eh? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
constituency  offices  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That  doesn't  mean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Bear  in  mind  that  that 
was  as  a  result  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  correct.  To— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  right.  Don't  for- 
get that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  elect  federal  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Don't  forget  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Has  the  minister  read  the 
latest  polls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  I  don't  worry  about 
them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  the  minister  doesn't 
worry  about  the  latest  polls,  does  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  How  many  federal  NDP 
do  they  elect? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  it  a  Teeter  poll? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Look  what  happened  to 
old  David. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I'd  rather  not.  The 
members  opposite  should  be  most  concerned 
about  the  part  in  this  bill  that  says  that  a 
party  must  have  12  members  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  emoluments,  because  in  1975 
it  may  not  even  have  12  members. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attempted  to 
approach  this  debate  in  a  very  sober  manner 
and  the  interjections  of  members  opposite 
have  driven  me  to  some  hyperbole.  Given 
the  hour,  I  would  adjourn  the  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Next  time  stand  up. 

Mr.  Laughren  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  I  would 
like  to  say  that  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
return  to  the  debate  on  the  bills  that  I  had 
presented  today  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer. 
We'll  deal  with  them  all  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Can't  we  come  back  for 
this  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

RESOURCE  TAXATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  ( Leader  of  the  Opposition) : 
I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Treas- 
urer which  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  give  us  a  report  on  his  conference  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  other  treasurers 
in  Ottawa.  Most  specifically,  what  action  is  he 
going  to  take  on  our  Mining  Tax  Act  which 
has  been  before  the  Legislature  now  for  many 
months?  Is  he  going  to  leave  it  on  the  order 
paper  until  the  new  year,  at  which  time  the 
first  ministers'  meeting  with  Mr.  Trudeau 
probably  can  further  pursue  this  matter  of 
sharing  tax  revenues  from  our  resource  in- 
dustry? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  As 
the  hon.  member  knows,  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
non-deductibility  feature  of  the  Nov.  18 
budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment took  a  very  strong  position  that  the 
changes  in  the  deductibility  of  exploration 
costs  and  so  on  had  been  evidence  of 
their  goodwill  and  had  lessened  the  impact 
of  the  other  federal  changes.  So  the  federal 
government  were  equally  adamant  that  they 
should  not  have  to  compromise  their  position 
further. 

Ontar'o  and,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
Quebec  took  a  middle  view;  namely  that 
while  the  provinces  under  the  constitution 
had  undeniable  rights,  explicit  and  implicit, 
in  the  natural  resources  field  to  the  revenues 
flowing  from  those  rights,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment likewise  had  rights  under  the  con- 
stitution to  tax  without  constraint  and  to 
assure  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Therefore,  Ontario  certainly-and  I  think  I 
could    say    Quebec    and    perhaps    the    other 
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provinces  too-took  the  middle  ground  that 
compromise  had  to  be  found,  and  that  that 
compromise  had  to  come  sooner  rather  than 
later,  our  fear  being  that  the  delay  might  not 
only  adversely  affect  the  industries  directly 
concerned  but  have  some  spillover  effect  on 
other  industries. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  Is  the  Treasurer 
making  a  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Insofar  as  the  Ontario 
min'ng  tax  is  concerned,  it  would  parallel  the 
federal  approach  by  making  mining  taxes 
non-deductible  for  provincial  corporation  tax 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  tie  royalties 
would  continue  to  be  deductible  for  Ontario 
corporation  income  tax  purposes.  Once  again, 
we've  taken  the  moderate  and  sensible  route. 

I  would  be  glad  to  proceed  with  the  mining 
tax,  but  I  can't  guarantee  that  this  can  be 
fitted  into  the  schedule  next  week.  When  one 
considers  that  I'll  certainly  be  taking  one  bill 
into  a  standing  committee  and,  if  it  can  be 
arranged,  perhaps  taking  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.  bill  into  a  standing  committee,  and  I've 
got  half  a  dozen  other  bills  on  the  order 
paper,  I  certainly  couldn't  guarantee  that 
we'll  be  debating  the  mining  tax  next  week. 
That's  yet  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
mining  industry  has  indicated  over  many 
months  that  if  the  federal  government  con- 
tinues to  tax  resource  profits  at  the  level  they 
are  taxing,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  con- 
tinues to  tax  at  the  level  envisaged  and  actu- 
ally being  taxed  under  the  powers  of  that 
bill  which  has  not  yet  passed  into  law,  that 
it  is  going  to  come  into  a  problem  where  it 
cannot  finance  further  development  and  ex- 
ploration. Whether  that's  true  or  not,  is  the 
government  giving  any  consideration  to 
changing  the  provisions  of  that  bill  as  in  fact 
it  was  forced  to  change  the  provisions  of  the 
land  speculation  tax? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
government  should  graduate  the  tax  more 
steeply.  That  would  be  the  best  change. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  The  opposi- 
tion parties  are  not  in  agreement  on  this,  I 
can  see. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  No,  we  are  not  in  agreement 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Although  I'm  not  sure  just 
where  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  mining  tax  itself — 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
could  be  quiet  so  we  could  hear  the  answer? 

An  hon.  member:  Good  idea. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  the  Treasurer  carry  on 
with  his  speech.  It  is  a  pressing  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let's  have  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Thank  you.  The  very  sub- 
stantial increases  in  rates  and  in  revenues 
from  the  mining  industry  are  apparent  to 
everyone  and  will  in  fact  increase  our 
revenues  from  $75  million  to  $225  million. 
What  is  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  min- 
ing companies  can  earn  very  considerable 
processing  allowances  by  putting  additional 
plant  in  place  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
earn  a  further  allowance  if  they  get  into  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  should  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  will,  I  say  to  the 
members  opposite,  induce  an  enormous  in- 
vestment over  time  in  the  secondary  manu- 
facturing industry  in  northern  Ontario,  which 
we  have  striven  for,  for  years,  with  limited 
success. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Oh  yes,  we 
have  striven  for  this. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  This  will 
change  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  heard  those  things 
before. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  put  in  place,  I  do 

believe,  some- 
Mr.   Renwick:   Whv   don't  we   debate   the 

bill  one  of  these  days? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  minister  is 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  debate  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Pardon? 


Mr.  Renwick:  Get  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  least  we  know  where 
we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.   White:   What  was  the  qu 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  least  we  know  wli  re 
the  member  is. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  is  an  item  on  the 
order  paper  called  the  Mining  Tax  Amend- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  was  answering 
a  question. 

Mr.  Renwick:  When  that  comes  up  we  can 
deal  with  it.  Let's  not  have  the  minister  de- 
bate it  today,  when  there  is  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  was  re- 
sponding to  a  question.  Any  further  ques- 
tions? 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  minister  was  interrupted  !>v  the 
interjection  from  the  hon.  member.  What  I 
wanted  to  know  was,  are  we  going  to  debate 
the  bill  before  the  Christmas  recess? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  answered  that  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  he  said  maybe  we 
would.  I  was  quite  interested  in  what  he  had 
to  say  about  this.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  would  permit  the  minister  to  finish  his 
answer,  or  is  it  finished? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There's  no  way  of  tell- 
ing. I'm  committed  to  about  three  days  in  a 
standing   committee   and   I've   got  about 
items  on  the  order  paper.  Now,  whether  \\< 
finish  the  Mining  Tax  Amendment  Act  next 
week  or  not,  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Finish  it? 
Is  he  going  to  start  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer  call 
that  item  first? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary. 
Since  the  government  is  so  concerned  about 
the  infrastructure  in  northern  Ontario,  which 
it  has  promised  for  30  years  and  never  pro- 
duced, and  since  it  is  so  important  that  it 
has  this  additional  revenue,  wny  doesn't  the 
Treasurer  give  that  bill  priority?  Let's  debate 
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its  contents  before  we  adjourn  and  not  leave 
it  over  into  1975  again. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  sits  and  sits  forever  and  the 
government  doesn't  get  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  don't  they  let  us  set 
the  priorities? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  good 
idea.  I  have  a  list  right  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Mining  Tax  Act 
amendment  is  legislation  we  want  to  debate 
before  the  recess. 

An  hon.  member:  I'm  getting  tired  of  doing 
that. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  (Mr. 
W  nkler)— who  may,  in  fact,  be  attending  a 
very  interesting  meeting  indeed— has  the 
Premier  anything  to  say  about  the  continua- 
tion of  the  negotiations  with  the  Civil  Service 
Association?  I  understand  there  was  supposed 
to  be  some  statement  made  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  always  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  it  serves  me  cor- 
rectly on  occasion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  serves  the  Premier  very 
well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board  informed  the  hon. 
member  Monday  that  there  were  meetings 
as  of  Friday  morning,  so  I  think  one  can 
assume  that  there  are  meetings  going  on  at 
this  precise  moment.  Quite  obviously  there 
will  be  no  statement  until  those  meetings 
have  been  concluded. 


AGGREGATE  PERMIT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  what 
the  justification  was  for  issuing  a  permit  to 
Dufferin  Construction  to  open  a  pit  in  South 
Dumfries  township,  in  Brant  county,  which 
will  have  the  power  to  remove  another 
million  tons  of  aggregate  a  year  from  that 
particular  area?  Is  he  not  aware  that  the 
opening  of  that  pit  will  mean  that  the  town 
of   Paris   is   completely  surrounded  by  these 


tremendous  mining  operations  and,  in  fact, 
this  is  going  to  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  that  particular  town? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  question 
should  be  more  properly  directed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources.  The  Pits  and 
Quarries  Act  comes  under  his  ministry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Did  not 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  give  ap- 
proval to  at  least  the  environmental  aspects 
of  the  removal?  It  was  this  certificate  that 
was  at  least  as  significant  as  any  other  that 
permitted  the  procedure  to  go  ahead. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't 
issue  permits  for  taking  out  aggregate.  We 
issue  certificates  of  approval  for  landfill  sites 
and  other  matters,  but  not  taking  out  aggre- 
gate. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  then  to  ask 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  the  same 
question.  Since  the  environmental  problem 
associated  with  the  opening  up  of  yet  another 
pit  is  one  of  the  more  substantial  ones,  can 
he  assure  the  House  that  there  will  not  be 
an  opening  of  a  pit  there  under  circumstances 
that  would  interfere  with  the  environmental 
aspects  of  the  community  of  Paris? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
particular  application,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  if  it  is  a  new  pit 
then  it  must  comply  with  all  sections  of  the 
Act,  particularly  section  6  of  the  Act,  and 
further,  that  the  municipality  would  have 
the  veto  power.  They  would  have  .to  have  the 
approval  of  the  local  municipality  before 
issuing  a  licence  for  a  quarry  or  a  gravel  pit 
in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Am  I  to 
understand  the  minister  correctly  when  he 
says  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  application 
by  Dufferin  to  open  this  enormous  pit  in 
South  Dumfries  township?  He  has  certainly 
approved  it— and  within  the  last  few  days— 
under  the  Pits  and  Quarries  Act.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  he  would  be  aware  of  it  since 
there  were,  I  believe,  approximately  nine  or 
10  specific  conditions  for  the  removal  of  the 
gravel.  But  the  environmental  aspects  seem 
to  me  to  be  somewhat- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —less  than  of  concern  to 
either  minister.  The  question:  Is  he  not  aware 
of  the  approval  he  has  granted  on  that  appli- 
cation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  the  approval  was  granted,  but  I 
haven't    the    exact    details    with   me    at    the 

f>resent  time.  We  issue  a  number  of  quarry 
icences  each  week.   To  be  on  top  of  each 
one  is  practically  impossible. 


FEDERAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Has  he  received  any 
further  information  as  to  the  application  of 
the  federal  programme  for  rental  assistance 
that  would,  in  fact,  mean  that  the  money  is 
going  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  people  rent- 
ing facilities  and  not  simply  lost  in  the  un- 
controlled increase  of  rents  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced them  over  the  last  few  weeks?  Has 
he  any  further  information  to  report  on  it? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  direct  information 
except  what  I  have  read  in  the  Toronto  news 
media.  It  is  indicated  that  the  funds  will  be 
available  to  new  housing  only  for  next  year, 
and  would  apply  only  to  condominiums.  I 
have  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  am  not  very 
enamoured  with  the  programme— I  had  hoped 
it  would  be  a  much  wider  programme  than 
that.  But  I  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Danson 
myself.  I  haven't  hacf  that  opportunity  yet, 
although  I  understand  he  has  been  speaking 
in  Toronto  this  morning. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I  would 
say  that  it  is  regrettable  that  there  hasn't 
been  consultation  between  the  two  ministers. 
Presumably  the  programme  across  Canada 
should  involve  the  Ministers  of  Housing,  or 
people  with  that  responsibility,  in  all  juris- 
dictions. Is  the  minister  aware,  or  would  he 
find  out,  whether  the  basis  of  the  government 
is  that  the  money  is  not  payable  unless  there 
is  an  agreement  whereby  it  is  passed  on  to 
those  people  who  are  to  be  assisted  by  the 
public  dollars,  and  not  simply  lost  as  the 
rents  rise  uncontrollably? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  given  instructions  to  have  a  letter 
ready  for  my  signature  to  Mr.  Danson  to  ask 
him  for  an  early  meeting,  or  at  least  to  reply 
to  me  with  the  full  details  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Did  the  minis- 
ter hear  Barney  Danson  talking  about  him 
this  morning  on  CBC  radio?  He  should  get 
the  tape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't 
have  the  pleasure. 


Mr.  Lewis:   Oh,  well,  he  should  get  it. 

May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  can  insist— 
because  I  think  Mr.  Danson  is  utterly  irres- 
ponsible—that Ontario— 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Be  kind! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  minister  to  in- 
sist with  Mr.  Danson,  that  Ontario  be  parb 
to  the  negotiated  agreements  with  the  land- 
lords and  developers  that  fix  the  rents— it 
becomes  a  form  of  rent  control,  in  this  in- 
stance—for the  10-  to  15-year  period  to  which 
the  subsidy  would  apply,  and  that  Ontario 
get  involved  that  way  before  the  programme 
is  put  in  place  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Absolutely  essential. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  en- 
deavour to  ensure  that  we  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government.  I  have 
written  Mr.  Danson  on  other  matters  some 
while  ago,  and  to  this  date  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not 
have  too  long  a  delay  but,  in  any  event,  if  my 
letter  doesn't  receive  an  answer  I  will  phone 
him  directly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Treasurer. 
Has  he  been  in  communication  with  his 
former  chief  economist,  the  present  president 
of  York  University,  about  a  programme  to 
provide  some  special  facilities  to  assist  tin- 
universities  if  in  fact  they  have  to  enter  the 
borrowing  market  independently  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  education  that  tney  establish? 
Is  the  Treasurer  aware  of  the  proposal  from 
Mr.  Macdonald  for  such  a  loan  function? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  had  a  brief  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
This  is  one  of  the  items  which  was  men- 
tioned in  passing.  Without  fully  understand- 
ing the  ramifications,  I  thought  the  sou 
tion  was  interesting  enough  that  it  should  be 
pursued  with  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  that's  the  way  it  stands. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  then  indicate  that  he  would  not 
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favour  the  universities  going  independently 
into  public  commitments  for  loans  to  carry 
on  post-secondary  education,  but  that  if  they 
had  to  borrow  he  would  favour  it  being  under 
the  aegis  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  a  matter  that 
really  should  be  commented  on  by  my  col- 
league, but  I  do  observe  that  when  enrol- 
ment falls  or  stabilizes,  all  kinds  of  demands 
are  made  because  of  what  universities  con- 
tend are  diseconomies  of  scale.  If  there  is 
validity  in  that  argument,  surely  there  are 
likewise  economies  of  scale.  So  the  gross  in- 
crease—not per  student,  but  rather  in  total— 
of  something  like  16  per  cent  should  enable 
the  universities  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
service  without  going  into  debt.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  direct 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  since  the  Treasurer  has  indicated 
he  should  answer.  Perhaps  both  ministers 
could  be  involved  if  that's  possible.  Has  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  any- 
thng  to  add  to  that  particular  answer  and  is 
he  contemplating  asking  the  Treasurer  to  co- 
operate in  some  sort  of  a  loan  fund  to  tide 
the  universities  over  the  problems  that  they 
are  facing  with  the  grants  that  have  been 
announced? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I 
think  the  House  should  know  that  the  uni- 
versities presently  have,  according  to  their 
statement  of  1973-1974,  total  assets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $200  million.  Of  this,  I  am 
informed,  that  some  $90  million  is  unencum- 
bered, if  I  can  put  it  that  way.  It  is  not  in 
endowments  for  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Cash  on 
hand? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  he  mean  assets, 
collateral  for  loans,  like  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  One  of  the  things  I  have 
suggested  to  the  universities  and  one  of  the 
things  we  are  discussing  with  the  Treasurer 
is  a  consortium  approach  within  the  univer- 
sity community.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  these 
assets  are  there,  for  instance,  operating  sur- 
pluses, capital  reserves  and  so  on,  that  that 
would  be  the  place  to  look  rather  than  the 
public  market  at  this  point  in  time.  However, 


I    realize    that    it's    not   quite    as    simple    as 
putting  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  univer- 
sities, what  about  those  smaller  universities 
which  have  already  used  up  their  reserve 
funds  and  are  indeed  going  to  operate  at  a 
deficit?  What  does  the  minister  see  as  the 
solution  to  their  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't  make 
it  clear.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
universities  themselves,  as  a  group,  help  each 
other  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  suggesting 
that  the  universities,  as  a  group,  cash  in 
their  endowments  in  order  to  get  over  this 
particular  year?  What  does  he  intend  should 
happen  after  that?  Do  they  keep  on  doing 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon. 
member  knows  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  there 
is  about  $90  million  that  is  not  encumbered 
and  that  is  now  in  endowments  specified  for 
certain  things. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  are  unencumbered  en- 
dowments they  may  use;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  might  just— I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  hon.  member  pro- 
ceeds, I  recognize  his  colleague,  the  member 
for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  After  the  beginning  of  the  question 
period,  about  80  students  from  C.  W.  Jefferys 
secondary  school  in  Yorkview,  along  with 
their  teachers,  arrived  in  the  gallery.  I  am 
sure  the  House  would  like  to  join  with  me  in 
welcoming  these  people  to  the  House  today. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  for 
Downsview  not  in  yet? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Surely  one  of  them  lives  in 
Downsview,  just  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  one  did,  the  member 
would  know  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  someone  wearing  a 
"Save  us  from  Davis"  button  up  there. 
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OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  Premier  of  Alberta  has 
decided  to  give  to  the  struggling  and 
penurious  oil  companies  $8.50  a  barrel  at 
the  wellhead,  causing  the  price  to  consumers 
in  Ontario  to  rise  by  probably  six  cents  a 
gallon  in  the  spring,  what  is  he  going  to  do, 
as  Premier  of  Ontario  to  intervene  at  this 
point  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  this 
province,  in  order  to  prevent  a  price  increase 
which  is  as  illegitimate  on  this  occasion  as 
it  was  in  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  the  judgement  being  exercised  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  legitimate  in  total  or 
otherwise  is  a  very  personal  one.  I  have  only 
read  the  press  reports  so  far.  Premier 
Lougheed's  observation  that  they  would  be 
refunding  to  the  oil  companies  that  percent- 
age of  their  tax  that  was  not  deductible  from 
the  federal  tax,  is  an  indication  that  they 
would  be  seeking  an  increase  in  price  some 
time  after  the  present  agreement  or  under- 
standing expires.  I  would  expect  prior  to  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  first  minis- 
ters of  this  country  to  see  what  potential 
solutions  there  are  for  us. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  comment  in 
advance  of  that  discussion  or  meeting  taking 
place  at  this  moment  wouldn't  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose.  Quite  obviously  none  of  us  in 
this  province  are  anxious  to  see  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  whether  it's  from  Alberta  or 
from  the  OPEC  nations,  although  I  under- 
stand from  the  press  that  too  is  being  con- 
sidered as  of  Jan.  1— which  once  again  will 
have  some  effect  on  the  economy  of  this 
country.  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore  that  fact. 
But  I  think  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  province  is  going  on  the  assumption  that 
the  agreement  stands  until  the  spr.'ng. 

There  was,  according  to  my  recollection,  an 
understanding  that  prior  to  any  determination 
as  to  future  price  increases,  there  would  be 
a  further  meeting  of  first  ministers,  and  I 
would  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the 
course  that  events  will  take. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Re- 
calling, however  unpleasant  it  may  be,  the 
misconception  which  flowed  from  the  last 
meeting  of  first  ministers,  where  the  Premier 
indicated  in  the  House  that  the  increase  the 
oil  companies  imposed  exceeded  the  increase 
he  assumed  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
meeting  of  first  ministers,  can  he  give  to  the 
House  a  guarantee  that  either  the  Ontario 
Energy    Board    or    some    independent   group 


will  require  the  oil  companies  to  come  be- 
fore it,  before  any  increase  is  allowed  at  the 
pump  in  Ontario,  in  order  that  it  not  be 
unreasonable  and  illegitimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
that  guarantee  at  this  precise  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  the  last  one  to  protect 
the  oil  companies,  but  in  fairness  I  think  it 
wasn't  the  oil  companies,  it  was  the  Province 
of  Alberta  that  arrived  at  the  $6.50  per 
barrel  price. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  translated  into  an 
amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  said  the  oil  companies  set  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  did. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes  they  did.  They  just  spoke 
to  Lougheed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  saying  that  the 
government  had  some  involvement  in  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  all  used  Lougheed  like 
they  are  using  the  Premier  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  it  not  understood  that 
the  first  ministers  are  meeting  in  January,  and 
that  this  would  certainly  be  a  part  of  the 
agenda? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  antici- 
pate there  may  be  a  meeting  of  first  minis- 
ters in  January.  At  our  last  discussion  there 
was  some  question  whether  this  would  be 
discussed  in  January  or  February,  or  at  a 
later  meeting  in  March.  The  understanding 
goes  beyond  that  particular  tentative  sched- 
uled meeting  of  first  ministers,  so  I  can't  say 
at  this  moment  whether  the  question  of  oil 
pricing  will  necessarily  be  on  the  agenda  at 
that  meeting.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  a  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  hasn't  been  a  final 
date  set,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pursue, 
it  either  separately  or  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tary. Surely,  the  Premier  recognizes  that  what 
were  talking  about  is  an  amount  in  exc 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from  tin* 
citizens  of  Ontario.  It's  $45  million;  every 
cent  transferred  directly  to  the  oil  companies. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  surely  the  Premier  can't 
again  allow  them  to  do  to  the  consumers  of 
Ontario  what  they  did  on  the  last  occasion? 
Question:  Why  does  the  Premier  bring  On- 
tario Hydro  and  the  gas  companies  before  the 
Energy  Board  to  justify  price  increases,  but 
leave  the  oil  companies  in  Ontario  to  have  a 
field  day  at  our  expense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  going 
to  get  into  a  philosophical  discussion  as  to 
the  differences- 
Mr.  Renwick:  There  is  nothing  philosophi- 
cal about  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  dollars  and  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  some  difference 
between  Ontario  Hydro,  which  is  a  monopoly, 
public  in  nature,  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  Consumers'  Gas? 
What  about  Union  Gas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  in  many  respects 
the  gas  industry,  which  is  regulated  in  terms 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  Premier  is  suggesting 
the  oil  companies  are  competing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  saying  to  the  mem- 
bers opposite  that  there  is  some  distinction 
between  that  and  the  companies  that  provide 
gasoline  to  the  consumers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  difference  in  price. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They're  competing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  there's  competi- 
tion. But  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we're 
just  as  concerned  about  price  as  the  hon. 
member.  It  goes  beyond  the  price  just  of 
gasoline- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  clobbering  everyone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  total  cost  to  this  prov- 
ince, of  a  dollar  per  barrel  increase,  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  as  it  relates 
to  the  total  economy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  know  that.  Some  days 
I  wonder  whether  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
does. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  Premier  will  recall  that  the  in- 
creases were  almost  the  same  to  a  fraction  of 
a  cent— two-tenths  of  a  cent  was  the  differ- 
ence from  the  April  agreement— does  he  know, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  real  competition;  it 
is  a  monopolistic  practice?  And  if  it  costs  the 
consumers  of  Ontario  that  much  money,  how 
is  it  that  the  Premier  is  always  unwilling  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  consumers  of  On- 
tario when  the  oil  companies  are  involved? 
Why  does  this  government  always  back  away 
from  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't 
back  away  from  it.  We  also  have  some  con- 
cern—which I  know  is  not  shared  by  the  hon. 
member— about  availability  or  supply.  I  know 
that's  of  no  concern  to  him,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  hold  a  gun  to  the 
Premier's  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  the  member's  party 
would  totally  nationalize  the  oil  industry;  he 
knows  it  and  we  know  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ontario  can't  do  that,  so  don't 
bring  in  a  red  herring. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  haven't  got  any  oil  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  there  is  some  relevance  at  this  moment 
in  having  sufficient  money  for  investment  in 
oil  exploration- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  They  have  to  justify  it 
publicly.  If  that  is  the  case,  let  them  justify 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  say  this  for  the 
Province  of  Alberta:  It  is  in  our  interest  as 
much  as  theirs.  If  there  isn't  exploration  and 
if  there  isn't  the  involvement  of  private 
capital  in  the  further  development  of  the  tar 
sands  or  in  further  exploration  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  the  consumers  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  will  be  the  losers.  We  need 
this  kind  of  involvement- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  Premier  knows  as  well 
as  anybody  that  governments  are  going  to 
have  to  develop  the  tar  sands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  it  is  great  to  sit  back  and  talk  about  the 
oil  companies  and  about  wanting  to  regulate 
them— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Whose  oil  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —without  some  acknowl- 
edgement that  we  need  this  kind  of  invest- 
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ment  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  get  the 
supply.  That  has  to  be  recognized  as  part 
of  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  cer- 
tainly I  understand  the  exploration  aspect— 
mayoe  this  government  will  put  some  money 
into  Syncrude;  we  will  wait  and  see— but  has 
Ontario  made  any  evaluation  of  the  addi- 
tional quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  or  better 
we  pay  to  the  oil  companies  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  it  goes  into  exploration 
or  development  and  what  percentage  simply 
goes  into  retained  earnings?  Why  does  the 
government  allow  them  to  take  that  much 
money  from  Ontario  without  scrupulously  ex- 
amining their  books  and  investment  practices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  McKeough)  may  or  may  not 
have  more  specific  details,  but  I  can  only 
make  the  general  observation  that  until  yes- 
terday, when  the  Premier  of  Alberta  took  a 
certain  step  that  I  am  sure  was  rather  difficult 
for  him— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Difficult? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —there  is  no  question— 
and  all  hon.  members  have  seen  it,  they  have 
all  read  it— that  the  amount  of  investment  in 
oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta  had  been  substantially  reduced  in 
the  last  four  or  five  months- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  It's  the  old  oil 
cartel  play,  the  power  play. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  the  way  they  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  am  saying  to  the 
hon.  member  that  we  should  be  as  concerned 
as  others  about  that,  because  we  are  the 
prime  consumers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  and  this  government  will 
allow  them  to  export  it  from  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Let's  have 
fewer  interruptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  could  take  a  look  at 
the  books  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  the 
past  six  months  had  been  substantially  re- 
ducing its  investment  in  exploration  in  one  of 
our  sister  provinces- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  Because  they  were  negotiating 
for  more  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —so  it  is  great  for  the 
members  of  that  party  to  sit  back  and  say: 


"Tax  them  more  or  refuse  them  an  increase 
in  prices." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  who  has  allowed  them— 
a  new  question,  by  way  of  supplementary: 
Who  has  been  exporting— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  This  is  de- 
veloping into  a  full-fledged  debate,  and  it  is 
meant  to  be  a  question-and-answer  period. 
Will  the  hon.  member  proceed  with  his  fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker.  You 
are  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  During  that  six-month  period 
when  they  cut  back,  they  were  negotiating. 
That's  the  reason  they  cut  back.  Good  Lord, 
doesn't  the  Premier  understand  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  doesn't. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  were  holding  back  their 
investment  in  order  to  get  more  money. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  proceed  with 
his  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  would  be  interesting  to  re- 
call who  has  been  exporting  energy  and  creat- 
ing this  problem.  Liberal  and  Tory  govern- 
ments have  been  exporting  our  energy  for 
God  knows  how  long  and  now  we  can't 
buy  it  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Who  has  been  exporting? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  doesn't  react 
in  the  same  way  when  there  is  a  strike  by 
the  corporations,  does  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Another  sellout  to  the  oil  com- 
panies is  imminent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  haven't  been  ex- 
porting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  proceed  with 
his  questions? 


ONTARIO  BUDGET 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Treasurer- 
one  question.  Could  I  have  read  properly— 
I  mean,  is  it  conceivable— that  the  minister 
went  to  a  dominion-provincial  conference  of 
treasurers  and  admitted  publicly  that  he 
would  incur  a  budget  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal 
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year?  Since  this  is  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  the  minister  has  admitted  to  a  budgetary 
deficit  of  substance,  in  what  amount  does  he 
anticipate  that  deficit  to  be? 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  less  cash  in  than  goes 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministers 
of  finance  are  all  optimistic  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  next  year. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  all 
work  on  cash  in  and  cash  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  federal  minister  is 
expecting  between  three  per  cent  and  four 
per  cent  real  growth.  We  ourselves  are  es- 
timating about  3.5  per  cent  real  growth. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  that  unemployment  is  likely  to  in- 
crease fractionally  in  this  province  from  some- 
thing under  4  per  cent  to  4.5  percent. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  turning 
up  very  substantial  surpluses  to  dampen  in- 
flation, and  we  have  reduced  our  outstanding 
public  debt  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  by 
$594  million. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  By  bor- 
rowing from  our  pension  funds. 

Hon.   Mr.   White:   I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surplus  of  $900  million? 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —to  attempt  another  such 
cash  surplus  if  unemployment  is  increasing. 
Therefore,  my  conclusion  at  the  moment— 
that  is  to  say,  Dec.  13,  the  day  of  the 
eclipse- 
Mr.  Deans:  Friday.  It  is  a  bad  day. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer's  eclipse— his 
own  eclipse. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —is  that  we  should  not 
budget  for  another  large  surplus  next  year. 
Given  the  existing  situation,  I  would  have  to 
recommend  that  we  budget  for  a  balanced 
budget,  that  is,  the  same  amount  of  cash 
going  out  as  cash  coming  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  old  shell  game. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Back  to  teaching  Eco- 
nomics 20. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Some  day  the  members 
opposite  will  understand  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  the  other  hand,  if, 
because  of  international  business  conditions, 
the  economy  here  and  across  Canada  wors- 
ens—I hope  and  pray  it  won't— then  we  should 
have  to  contemplate  a  budgetary  deficit.  This 
will  not  be  known  for  some  months. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  should  be  doing  something 
in  addition  to  hoping  and  praying. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  supplementary,  on  the 
basis  of  the  cash  in— cash  out,  inflow— outflow, 
entry— exit  analysis  of  finances  which  the 
Treasurer  makes,  does  he  not  recognize  that 
by  his  statement  in  Ottawa  he  will  be  in- 
creasing the  provincial  debt  by  41  per  cent 
next  year,  to  an  amount  significantly  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Treasurer  doesn't  need  to 
explain  that  again. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Sesame  St.  economics. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  sir,  if  we  had  both 
sides  of  our  balance  sheet  on  a  true  cash 
basis  we  would  be  turning  up  a  profit  this 
year.  We  had  anticipated  a  profit  this  year 
of  $336  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on,  we  can't  believe 
that.   That  is  not  credible. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Because  costs  have  run 
ahead  faster  than  the  increase  in  revenue, 
we  now  anticipate  a  profit  of  $208  million. 
If  we  had  both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet  on 
a  true  accrual  basis,  we  would  have  a  profit 
of  more  than  $500  million. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  not  going  to  be 
deterred  from  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
people  of  this  province  by  definitional  diffi- 
culties and  by  the  misleading  representations 
made  when  members  of  the  opposition  take 
a  figure  halfway  down  a  profit  and  income 
statement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Misleading?  If  he  has 
such  a  surplus,  reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Redefining  the  words  profit 
and  loss,  deficit  and  surplus. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Definition?  It  is  a  cerebral 
catharsis,  that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a 
definition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  With  respect,  the  leaders 
have  taken  over  30  minutes  of  the  45-minute 
question  period  already.  Is  this  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
supplementary  as  well.  Are  you  going  to  cut 
them  off,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Speaker:    No,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  leaders  are  monopo- 
lizing it.    Give  the  other  fellows  a  chance. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  innovations 
being  introduced  by  the  Treasurer  to  public 
finance,  has  he  considered  an  offer  from  Real 
Caouette  to  be  a  consultant  to  the  Social 
Credit  Party? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  At  $10  a  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  now,  sir,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  only  one  book 
on  this  subject,  "Alternate  Methods  of  Gov- 
ernment Capital  Accounting,"  by  John  White, 
M.A. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  had  to  be  reduced,  I  take 
it,  to  microfilm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:    It  is  a  bestseller. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  since  it  is  the  only 
book  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of,  it  has 
to  be  the  best  book  in  the  world  on  the 
subject.  There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  copy 
in  the  legislative  library. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  They 
can't  even  give  it  away. 

Mr.   Deans:    Two  copies  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  an  economics  colour- 
ing book. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If,  in  fact,  we  have  this 
profit,  does  the  Treasurer  have  to  go  down 
and  make  those  quotation  marks  with  his 
fingers  every  time  he  refers  to  it,  and  if  we 
have  that  kind  of  profit,  why  the  devil  doesn't 
the  government  reduce  taxes  instead  of  look- 
ing for  an  increase  in  taxes? 

Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  so-called  profit 
is  based  on  the  deposits  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  Savings  Office  that  are  transferred  by 
his  order  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 
and  on  all  of  the  moneys  in  all  of  the  pen- 
sion funds  which  are  transferred  by  the 
Treasurer's  order  to  the  consolidated  reve- 
nue fund?  How  can  he  expect  the  people 
to  believe  that  he  can  expect  a  profit— and 
wiggle  his  fingers? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  this  is  not  a 
time  for  speeches. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  expect  them  to 
believe  me  because  I  have  never  in  mv  life 
misled  them,  and  I  have  got  16  years  to 
back  that  up,  and  because  Moody's  has  given 
Ontario  a  triple-A  rating;  the  only  province 
in  this  country  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  suppose  when  it  is 
preposterous,  it  is  almost  believable. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  should  be  selling  Svn- 
crude  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Waterloo  North. 


SALES  TAX  ON  VEHICLE  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue:  What 
internal  controls  does  he  have  to  make  sure 
that  his  ministry  receives  all  sales  tax  money 
that  is  paid  to  licence  issuers  when  vehicles 
are  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another 
and  the  sales  tax  is  paid  in  a  licensing  office? 
Does  he  have  any  mechanism  to  ensure  that 
that  money  is  forwarded? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Well  sir,  we  have  the  audit  department  of 
the  ministry  which,  on  a  cyclical  basis  in 
various  areas  of  the  commercial  community, 
does  check  out  these  matters.  I  think  per- 
haps there  may  be  more  detail  I  can  Ret  the 
hon.  member  in  that  particular  area  of  activ- 
ity and  I  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Good:  As  a  supplementary,  would  the 
minister  check  to  see  if  it  is  possible  that 
moneys  paid  by  cash  rather  than  cheque  into 
licensing  transfer  agencies  could,  in  fact, 
never  reach  the  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  S;r,  I  suppose  anything 
possible,  but  the  audit  procedure  is  intended 
to  catch  this  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  But  I'll 
check  into  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Higk 
Park. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
asmuch as  an  emergency  is  developing  in 
the  battle  for  control  of  organized  erne 
this  province,  and  that  yesterday  the  sixth 
person  in  a  period  of  some  seven  months  was 
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either  bombed  or  assassinated— I'm  referring 
to,  first,  Bluestein,  Chomski's  partner  Don- 
nelly, Chomski  himself  yesterday,  Frank 
D'Angelo,  John  Camillieri  and  Albert  Bella- 
teri  Jr.— will  the  minister  take  steps  to  assign 
extra  police  officers  from  the  OPP,  or  from 
whatever  forces  are  available,  to  attack  this 
particular  battle?  Because  we  are  going  to 
have  a  continued  series  of  assassinations.  And 
is  the  minister  giving  special  surveillance  to 
other  Magaddino  lieutenants,  specifically  Ian- 
nuzzelli  and  Reinhart,  to  make  sure  they 
don't  follow  the  same  unhappy  route? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  police  investigation  up  until  now 
doesn't  necessarily  reveal  any  connection  be- 
tween these  particular  incidents  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers.  For  example,  the  latest 
one  is  a  matter  of  the  victim  being  a  book- 
maker involved  in  gambling  and  bookmaking. 
I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  knows  why  there 
would  be  violence  in  a  situation  such  as  that. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  member  has  made 
allegations  that  since  the  death  of  Magaddino 
there  is  this  movement  to  control  the  so-called 
tentacles  of  organized  crime  in  Ontario  by 
some  other  organization  or  "family."  As  I 
say  our  police  investigation,  at  least  up  to 
now,  hasn't  indicated  any  great  connection 
between  all  these  incidents;  of  course,  they 
are  all  being  investigated. 

The  intelligence  branch  of  the  OPP  has 
been  beefed  up— and  this  was  done  in  the  last 
18  or  24  months.  We  have  more  men  involved 
in  this  type  of  investigation  and  of  course,  it 
will  continue.  If  there  is  any  connection  as 
alleged  by  the  hon.  member,  of  course,  ex- 
traordinary steps  would  have  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  minister  think  it's 
coine'dence  that  Chomski's  partner  was  mur- 
dered within  a  few  months  of  Chomski  being 
blown  up? 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  make  any  suppositions,  or  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind.  There  could  be  some  co- 
incidence to  it;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  Our  concern  is  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  gambling  and  bookmaking  in  the  province, 
to  some  extent.  Now,  whether  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  death  of,  shall  we  say,  a  very  im- 
portant criminal  figure  in  the  United  States 
is  the  question  that  we  are  trying  to  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


RENT  INCREASES  FOR 
GAINS  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Could  the  minis- 
ter explain  to  me  what  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
has  in  mind  when  it  raises  the  rent  of  a  ten- 
ant who  lives  at  Lawrence  Heights  from  $38 
a  month  to  $48  a  month— that  raise  will  be- 
come effective  on  Jan.  1,  1975— apparently 
because  he  is  going  to  have  an  extra  magnifi- 
cent income  from  GAINS  of  $6  a  month. 
And  then  they  throw  in  the  payment  of  his 
hydro  bill,  which  leaves  him  with  a  net  loss, 
because  of  this  great  GAINS  scheme,  of  50 
cents  a  month.  Could  the  minister  explain 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  more  than  one  instance  in  this  regard, 
whereby  the  rent  increases  are  related  to  the 
actual  income,  and  the  GAINS  programme 
has  been  increased  from  what  it  was  origi- 
nally announced.  So,  I  think  it's  in  order  to 
also  increase  rents  to  a  limited  degree. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  minister  properly  un- 
derstand that  the  benefit  of  GAINS  to  this 
particular  individual  is  taken  away  com- 
pletely and  immediately,  by  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.?  In  fact,  they  take  away  more  even 
than  the  man  is  going  to  get— he  loses  50 
cents  a  month— and  his  only  source  of  income 
really  is  his  old  age  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood what  the  hon.  member  said.  I'm  not 
aware  of  that  particular  situation.  I'll  investi- 
gate it  and  talk  to  the  member  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


TRANSBOUNDARY  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  regarding  transboundary 
air  pollution  in  the  Windsor-Detroit  area. 
Could  the  minister  give  the  House  a  report 
on  his  discussions  with  the  federal  Minister 
of  the  Environment  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
on  the  question  of  a  reciprocal  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  reducing  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  general  and  between  Ontario  and  Michigan 
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and   Windsor   and    Detroit   in   particular,   as 
promised  in  the  estimates  of  Oct.  24? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  answer 
to  the  member's  question,  I  did  meet  with 
Mme.  Sauve,  I  believe  about  10  days  ago. 
This  was  on  our  agenda  and  we  discussed  it 
at  some  length.  As  the  member  knows,  we 
have,  not  an  agreement  but  an  understand- 
ing between  the  state  of  Michigan  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  talked  to  Mme. 
Sauve  and  asked  her  through  her  good 
offices  to  have  Mr.  Trudeau  put  this  on  the 
agenda  when  they  were  discussing  matters 
when  he  met  with  Mr.  Ford.  She  assured 
me  that  that  was  on  the  agenda  and  that  they 
would  be  discussing  the  transboundary  air 
pollution  problem  and  how  the  IJC  should 
be  monitoring  it. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary:  Could  the  minis- 
ter get  a  report  from  her  about  whether  this 
discussion  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  actually  did  take  place  and  what 
the  result  was? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
assume  that  she  knows  of  my  concerns,  as  I 
expressed  them  to  her,  and  that  she  will  be 
sending  these  on.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  her 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  I  will 
certainly  be  in  touch  with  her. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  referred  specifically  to  Michi- 
gan and  Ontario.  Would  these  conversations 
include  Minnesota  also  where  we  have  a 
problem  in  the  Fort  Frances  area  from  pollu- 
tion from  International  Falls,  Minn. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  problem  the  mem- 
ber is  faced  with  there  from  the  other  side. 
When  the  plant  was  shutting  down  to  put  in 
abatement  equipment  we  asked  them  to  com- 
pletely shut  down  their  operations.  We  sent 
wires  to  the  appropriate  environmental  peo- 
ple there.  We  sent  wires  to  Ottawa.  I  must 
say  the  government  of  Canada  did  also  sup- 
port us  to  some  degree  on  that,  because  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  problems  we  were 
having  on  our  side.  We  also  sent  up  our 
mobile  monitor  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  because 
they  were  to  shut  down,  I  believe,  when  they 
put  in  the  new  equipment.  At  least,  we 
wanted  them  to  shut  down  when  they  put  in 


their  new  equipment,  which  I  believe  was  in 
November. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  there  further  surveillance? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  are  keeping  an  eye 
on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


UNITED  SENIOR  CITIZENS'  BRIEF 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  relating  to  the  United  Senior 
Citizens  of  Ontario  brief.  Has  the  minister 
received  it  and  has  he  made  any  reply  to  the 
United  Senior  Citizens  brief  specifically  in 
regard  to  their  OHIP  cards,  their  identifica- 
tion cards  and  their  admittance  to  conserva- 
tion authority  areas? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  haven't  received  a  brief  from  the 
senior  citizens  recently.  The  hon.  member 
referred  to  OHIP.  OHIP  comes  under  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  hasn't  received  a 
brief? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 


MINING  CROWN  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  What  has 
happened  to  the  Crown  corporation  for  ex- 
ploration, development  and  possible  invest- 
ment in  mines  that  he  announced  he  was  go- 
ing to  set  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Man  and 
Resources  conference  in  March?  Is  he  pro- 
ceeding with  that  idea,  and  is  he  going  to 
introduce  legislation  to  set  that  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
matter  is  being  thoroughly  discussed  within 
the  ministry  and  then  it  will  go  forward  to 
the    resources    development    policy    field.    I 
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can't  give  any  indication  at  this  point  in  time 
of  the  exact  timing  as  to  when  we  will  move 
forward. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Supplementary.  The  minister 
hasn't  backed  away  from  that  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  I  will  recognize  the  hon.  member 
for  York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  welcome  25  students 
from  Huron  Heights  Secondary  School  in 
Newmarket  along  with  their  teacher  in  the 
east  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Leluk,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hamilton  from 
the  standing  social  development  committee, 
presented  the  committee's  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  72,  the  Education  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Nobody 
to  call  orders  today? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Are  you  going  to  call  the  orders  today? 
What'll  we  do  today? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eighth  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  133,  An  Act  to 
establish  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 


ONTARIO  LAND  CORP.  ACT 

( concluded ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
speak  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  bill  I  rise  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  my  leader  and  to  won- 
der aloud,  and  hope  that  the  minister  can 
bring  us  some  of  the  answers,  as  to  why  we 
want  or  need  another  shield  to  remove 
dealings  with  land  one  step  further  away 
from  a  supervision  of  the  Legislature. 

Unfortunately,  the  province's  history  of 
dealing  with  land  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
I  notice  that  when  the  minister  in  this  bill 
asks  that  there  be  set  up  the  Ontario  Land 
Corp.,  he  provides  for  a  board  of  directors, 
and  for  minutes  to  be  kept  undoubtedly;  and 
the  minutes  will  be  just  as  available  to  us  are 
the  minutes  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 

This  is  going  to  be  just  another  barrier  to 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  members  of 
the  public  trying  to  find  out  what,  in  fact,  is 
going  on  in  dealing  with  land. 

Surely,  the  government  should  have  learn- 
ed its  lesson  by  now  and  set  out  a  unified 
system  of  buying  land,  selling  land  and  ex- 
propriating land. 

It  should  be  in  the  charge  of  one  minister 
and  it  should  be  part  of  a  government  de- 
partment and  the  details  of  the  functioning 
of  that  department  should  be  subject  to  the 
usual  reviews. 

It  should  be  subject  to  review  by  this 
Legislature;  the  responsible  minister  should 
answer  questions;  the  estimates  should  be 
passed  in  the  Legislature  and  the  civil  ser- 
vants appear  during  estimates;  and  there 
shouldn't  be  the  same  kind  of  secrecy  and 
mysticism  that  presently  surrounds  so  much 
of  the  land  dealings  this  government  has  in- 
dulged in. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  it  necessary  at 
this  time  for  an  additional  barrier  that  is 
going  to  remove  once  again  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  land  dealing?  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
look  at  this  Act  you  see,  well  item  6— oath 
of  secrecy  and  so  on— you  can  see  just  how 
far  the  government  wants  to  hide  from  proper 
review  what,  in  fact,  is  going  on. 

In  my  comments  on  the  budget  debate  I 
read  into  the  record  an  exchange  of  letters 
I  had  with  the  member  for  St.  Andrew-St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman)  when  he  was  the 
responsible  minister  for  housing.  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  get  some  information  and 
access  to  the  minutes  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  I  haven't  had  any  success  in  that.  And 
I  doubt  very  much  that  if  this  land  corpo- 
ration is  set  up  and  there  is  a  minute  book, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  see  what  is 
in    the    minutes    of    the    operations    of    that 
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corporation— even  after  the  transaction  is 
completed.  I  have  talked  in  recent  days 
with  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
^Mr.  Snow)  about  methods  by  which  evalu- 
ations are  made,  and  he  makes  a  point  that 
-while  negotiations  are  still  going  on,  perhaps 
the  amount  of  such  valuation  should  not  be 
public  knowledge.  I  can  go  along  with  that, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  after  the  event, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  only  a  right  to  op- 
position members  to  examine  these  docu- 
ments but  there's  a  duty  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  them  forward.  If  we  have  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.,  again  we  are  going  to 
be  that  much  more  prohibited  in  doing  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest sections  here  and  I  think  they  are  very 
interesting;  but  all  this,  again,  is  going  to  be 
done  behind  closed  doors.  If  one  of  these 
directors  of  the  land  corporation  has  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  he  would  be  required  by  this 
statute  to  stand  up  and  declare  it  and  re- 
frain from  voting.  Now,  where's  that  record- 
ed? That  is  going  to  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  and  no  one  else  gets  to  know  about 
it.  I  say  this  is  wrong. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion— and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  what's  gone  on  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
—that  in  many  dealings  that  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  had  in  land  a  number  of  directors  from 
time  to  time  got  up  and  said:  "I  have  an 
interest  in  that,  I  refrain  from  voting."  It 
has  happened  so  many  times  that  some  peo- 
ple have  wondered  whether  or  not  this  might 
not  go  by  rote. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  seen  fit  in 
Tecent  months  to  lay  down  certain  rules  re- 
garding conflict  of  interest  and  property  hold- 
ings and  assets  and  so  on  insofar  as  cabinet 
ministers  are  concerned.  Now  we  can  re- 
view that  here  in  this  Legislature,  but  these 
conflict  of  interest  sections  that  are  put  in  in 
relation  to  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  really  are 
meaningless,  because  everything  is  going  to 
be  done  behind  closed  doors.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  any  of  the  directors  are  dis- 
honest, but  if  there  are  declarations  of  con- 
flict of  interest  and  they  are  only  recorded 
in  a  secret  document,  how  in  any  way  is  the 
public  go'ng  to  get  to  know  what  in  fact 
they  are,  or  if  they  take  place,  or  when  they 
take  place,  or  whether  or  not  a  particular 
clirector  has  any  business  being  on  that  board 
-or  not? 

The  Premier  said  quite  clearly:  "I  don't 
-want  anybody  in  my  cabinet  who  is  going  to 
ihave  conflicts."  He  made  that  abundantly 
clear  and  it  has  had  an  effect,  I  think.    But 


what  the  government  is  doing  is  allowing  a 
secret  declaration  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
a  corporation  that  could  affect  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  money  to  be 
hidden  in  the  minute  book.  Does  that  make 
any  sense?  I  suggest  it  doesn't. 

I  thought  those  points  were  of  sufficient 
importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  them  to  the 
remarks  already  made.  We  object  very  strenu- 
ously to  continued  delegation  of  power  and 
continued  setting-up  of  new  agencies  of  the 
Crown  whose  activities  are  going  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  review.  They  are  going  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  careful  minister  who  is  Lin- 
ing to  guard  all  of  their  workings.  The 
ability  of  the  Legislature  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  is  very  limited,  and  I  would  think 
that  this  minister,  rather  than  dream  up  new 
schemes  for  new  agencies  to  handle  millions 
of  dollars  and  not  be  subject  to  review,  would 
be  very  anxious  to  bring  in  a  scheme  by  this 
government  which  would  establish  a  pattern 
for  dealing  with  land  which  would  be  done 
through  the  hands  of  a  responsible  minister 
who  would  be  answerable  in  the  House  at  all 
times  for  all  his  actions.  So  for  those  reasons. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  ( Essex-Kent ) :  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  might  just  speak  very  briefly  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  think  of  the  parts  of  this 
bill  where  it  gives  the  land  corporation 
power  to  buy  land  and  develop  it  into  resi- 
dential areas  and  so  forth,  but  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  we  have  had  so  many 
restrictions  in  the  last  few  years  and  such 
problems  to  get  zoning  approved  and  official 
plans  approved  that  much  of  the  develop- 
ment that  could  have  been  done  is  being  held 
up  in  approvals  here. 

I  just  think  of  my  own  case  in  my  own 
area,  where  I  had  a  call  from  a  town  solicitor 
yesterday.  They  got  word  from  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  that  they'd  have  to  change  all 
their  zoning  bylaws,  proposed  zoning  bylaws 
and  official  plan.  Actually  the  official  plan 
has  never  been  approved  and  has  been  in 
Toronto  for  two  years.  They  can't  get  zoning 
bylaws  approved  until  the  official  plan  is 
approved.  And  now  subdivision  agreements 
and  so  forth,  where  involving  many  acres 
of  land  all  ready  to  be  developed,  are  being 
held  up. 
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The  clerk  of  a  municipality  calls  me  and 
says  they've  been  working  on  these  diligently 
for  three  or  four  years  thinking  they're  doing 
everything  properly.  A  municipal  lawyer, 
who  I  feel  is  one  of  the  best  municipal 
lawyers  in  Ontario,  also  calls  me  and  says 
he's  frustrated  by  decisions  of  people  in  the 
Ministry  of  Housing,  in  the  London  division, 
and  that  they  just  can't  get  things  going  so 
the  builders  can  go  ahead  and  make  homes 
available. 

I  don't  know  that  this  is  really  going  to 
help  any.  I  think  I'm  maybe  off  the  track  a 
little  as  far  as  speaking  on  this  bill  goes,  but 
I  can't  see  that  having  a  land  corporation 
with  the  power  to  go  in  and  buy  property  is 
going  to  help  us  do  that.  I  don't  think  it's 
going  to  build  any  new  houses  for  us. 

I  just  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  isn't 
going  to  solve  it.  We  have  a  proposal  by  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  McKeough)  down  in 
western  Ontario  where  he  was  going  to  have 
800  homes  built  around  what  was  known  as 
the  Cedar  Springs  Hospital.  There  was  no 
town  and  no  services  there  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept a  sewer  service  that  was  built  large 
enough  to  handle  more  than  what  the  hos- 
pital needs.  We  have  many  adjoining  towns 
in  the  area  that  could  take  this  development, 
rather  than  building  a  new  development  just 
out  in  a  new  area  completely.  Adjoining 
towns  have  churches,  schools  and  many 
business  facilities  that  could  handle  this.  I  just 
think  we're  heading  off  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. All  we  need  is  quick  approval  of  good 
plans  for  subdivisions  and  so  forth.  That 
would  solve  our  housing  needs  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  debate? 
The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
going  to  accept  the  request  of  the  opposition 
members  that  this  bill  should  go  into  a 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  is 
very  welcome. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Hopefully  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  whatever  it  takes  next  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  will  try  our  best  to  be 
co-operative. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  answers  and  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  public,  and  an 
opportunity,  indeed,  for  members  of  the 
public  to  ask  questions  and  provide  criticism 
or    suggestions    in   a   way   that   wouldn't   be 


possible  if  we  were  to  confine  our  activities 
to  this  chamber. 

For  that  reason,  sir,  I  think  I  won't  get 
into  some  of  the  detailed  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  me,  but  rather  leave  those  for 
the  standing  committee.  What  I  would  like 
to  do  here  today  is  to  describe  the  function, 
structure  and  reporting  relationships  of  the 
corporation  being  proposed  in  this  bill  and 
deal  with  some  of  the  broader  criticisms 
which  have  been  offered  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  other  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  think  many  of  the  misapprehensions 
which  have  been  voiced  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  others,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  development  industry,  are  based 
on  misinformation.  It's  perfectly  true  when 
I  mentioned  this  new  agency  of  government 
in  the  budget  it  was  my  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  stronger  structure  and  that  it  would 
have  bolder  objectives.  I  myself  and  my 
colleagues  concluded,  after  some  weeks  and 
months  of  rumination  and  with  the  advantage 
of  criticisms  that  had  been  offered  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources  including  members  of 
the  Legislature,  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
originate  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  in  a  con- 
servative fashion. 

This  was  mentioned  by  the  House  leader 
in  a  speech  he  gave  recently  and  which  has 
been  quoted  by  a  couple  of  members  here. 
From  the  four  models  which  had  been  de- 
scribed, the  government  chose  a  conservative 
model.  What  was  that  conservative  model? 
Very  briefly  this:  That  there  shall  be  a  cor- 
poration responsible  to  the  House  through 
the  Treasurer  which  would  have  a  financing 
responsibility  only  and  no  operating  respon- 
sibilities. 

(So  there  will  be  a  board,  if  the  Legislature 
passes  this  legislation,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
men  and  women,  with  a  very  small  staff— 
10  or  20  or  30  perhaps— who  will  go  to  mar- 
ket, without  an  Ontario  guarantee.  I  heard 
time  and  time  again  in  this  House  that  we 
were  empowering  this  board  of  directors  to 
use  the  credit  of  Ontario— the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  it  half  a  dozen  times  and 
other  members  said  it  too— thereby  vesting 
them  with  this  enormous  power  via  the  un- 
doubted triple-A  credit  of  the  province.  Well, 
sir,  this  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Would  the  minister  per- 
mit a  question?  It  is  true,  however,  that  all 
of  the  land  that  will  be  transferred  to  them 
can  be  used  for  collateral  for  raising  funds 
for  their  own  purposes  on  the  aims  set  out 
by  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  hopefully  when  this 
corporation  is  put  in  place  they  will  take 
over  a  number  of  pieces  of  property,  includ- 
ing two  in  Haldimand-Norfolk,  the  North 
Pickering  site  and  perhaps  others.  This  will 
be  their  start-up  capital,  if  you  wish  Mr. 
Speaker. 

They  will  give  an  IOU  to  the  government 
for  the  cost  of  those  properties,  which  will 
amount,  I  suppose— if  North  Pickering  is  in- 
cluded, as  I  expect  it  will  be— to  a  couple  of 
hundred  million  dollars.  Then  the  corpora- 
tion will  go  to  market  soon  afterwards  and 
raise  moneys  which  will  then  be  used  to 
redeem  the  IOU  to  the  government. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  they  won't 
have  the  guarantee  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  for 
a  moment  or  two.  We  do  guarantee  Ontario 
Hydro's  borrowings  in  Canada  and  we  do 
borrow  in  the  name  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  Hydro's  needs  in  the  New  York 
market  and  in  European  markets.  Now  sir, 
this  is  the  way  it  is  and  this  is  the  way  it 
is  going  to  be.  We  have  no  way  of  altering 
those  circumstances  even  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

I  was  determined,  therefore,  when  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  was  originated,  that  we 
shouldn't  provide  a  guarantee  which  would 
lock  us  in  forever,  quite  frankly.  I  saw  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  going  to  market  without 
such  a  guarantee  and1  thereby  subjecting  its 
operations  to  the  full  force  of  market  opinion. 
So  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  a  frac- 
tion more  in  interest  rates  to  the  lenders, 
these  additional  costs  will  be  devolved  to  the 
property  owners  and  property  renters  and  will 
not  be  a  charge  against  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

If  the  increment  becomes  too  large  it  will 
be  a  clear,  steady  signal  to  members  of  the 
government,  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
members  of  the  public,  that  the  operation  is 
floundering  and  that  a  new  board  should  be 
appointed  or  that  the  board  should  appoint 
new  officers  to  the  corporation  or  that  some 
other  action  should  be  taken  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  efficiency,  and  thereby  the  con- 
fidence, of  the  investors  who  acquire  these 
obligations. 

So  for  these  several  reasons,  I  think  we  are 
very  wise  in  not  providing  a  guarantee  and 
not  proposing  to  borrow  on  account  of  this 
corporation's  activities. 

The  Ontario  Land  Corp.,  as  I  said,  will 
have  no  operating  responsibilities.  There  will 
be  created  a  project  corporation  for  a  new 
city  site  in  Haldiman-Norfolk.  And  this  is 
the  second  misunderstanding;  that  corpora- 
tion will  not  report  to  the  Ontario  Land1  Corp., 


it  will  report  to  an  operating  ministry,  in 
this  example  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  If  a 
large  industrial  parksite  were  acquired,  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  project  corpora- 
tion would  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Industiy 
and  Tourism. 

Sir,  another  misapprehension  is  that  this 
is  going  to  be  done  in  some  secretive  fashion 
out  of  sight  of  the  public.  On  the  contrary, 
these  project  corporations  themselves  will  be 
established  by  statute.  That  was  one  of  the 
important  questions  raised  the  other  day.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  project  corpora- 
tion for  the  new  city  in  Haldimand-Norfolk 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  hiring  a  .staff 
or  seconding  staff  from  the  public  service. 
In  this  way,  we  hope  to  have  the  innovative 
qualities  and  the  entrepreneurial  talents  of 
the  private  sector  in  a  way  that  frankly  isn't 
often  the  case  when  it  comes  to  the  public 
service  as  a  whole. 

I  have  an  enormous  respect  for  public- 
servants,  but  their  temperament  and  talents 
are  rather  different,  I  think  one  would  have 
to  say,  from  entrepreneurs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. So  we  hope  through  the  aegis  of  these 
corporations  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds— 
thcsteady  good  advice  of  the  public  servants 
by  secondment  and  the  enormous  vigour, 
imagination  and  derring-do  of  entrepreneurs. 

The  project  corporations  will,  perhaps 
through  consultants  and  perhaps  on  occasion 
or  in  part  through  their  own  staff,  create 
over  a  period  of  18  months  or  thereabouts 
a  plan  for  the  new  city  site  or  at  some  later 
date  perhaps  a  plan  for  an  industrial  park, 
and  will  be  responsible  for  putting  in  the 
big  pipes  and  the  big  roads.  What  I  am 
determined  they  should  not  do  is  get  into 
the  microplanning  or  microservicing. 

So  when  the  new  city  in  Haldimand-Norfolk 
is  commenced,  the  project  corporation  will 
put  on  the  broad  plan,  delineating,  let's  sav, 
the  commercial  section  where  some  light  in- 
dustry might  go  and  where  the  residential 
areas  are  going  to  be,  and  then  they  will  by 
tender  invite  proposals  from  the  private  sector 
for  the  creation  of  the  housing,  the  shops, 
the  churches  and  so  on  that  will  be  needed 
in  that  new  community.  Then  it  will  be  the 
function,  as  always  in  this  society,  for  the 
development  industry  to  put  in  the  small 
pipes  and  the  small  streets  and  design  the 
various  neighbourhoods  and  sections  of  the 
community. 

In  this  way,  sir,  I  think  we  can  move  the 
construction  ahead  very  much  faster  because, 
frankly,  I  think  that  if  the  project  corpora- 
tion itself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ministry, 
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were  to  embark  upon  the  detailed  planning, 
that  could  go  on  for  years  and  years. 

So  I  think,  first,  that  we  can  do  it  more 
speedily  using  the  system  I  am  suggesting, 
and  secondly,  it  fully  engages  the  resources 
of  the  private  sector,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  which  will  once  again  utilize  their 
imagination  to  design  the  new  neighbour- 
hoods and  suchlike. 

This  brings,  to  my  mind  at  any  rate,  the 
second  of  the  advantages  of  this  approach, 
namely,  that  we  will  thereby  develop  a  hete- 
rogeneous community,  not  a  Brasilia,  as  was 
mentioned  the  other  day,  but  a  community 
of  which  there  are  different  styles,  scales, 
approaches  and  artistic  points  of  view,  per- 
haps, and  thereby  over  time  create  cities  like 
London,  Ont.,  Belleville  and  other  places, 
where  a  diversity  of  architectural  styles  and 
other  heterogeneous  characteristics  make  for 
a  vigorous,  stimulating  atmosphere. 

I  remember  reading  an  excellent  speech  10 
or  12  years  ago  by  Claude  Bissell,  dealing 
with  the  architecture  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus.  We  at  that  time  did  believe 
that  Western  was  the  very  best  thing  around 
because  all  the  buildings  were  the  same, 
more  or  less,  and  I  was  beguiled  as  a  young 
man  by  that  argument  advanced  by  the  board 
of  governors  and  others. 

I  read  this  striking  article  by  Dr.  Bissell, 
however,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  campus,  which  reflected 
architectural  preferences  in  every  decade  since 
the  beginning  of  that  great  institution,  created 
in  toto  a  very  stimulating  environment  for 
learning.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I  realize 
that  the  approach  on  the  University  of  To- 
ronto campus  is  better  than  the  homogeneous 
approach  that  was  taken  at  Western  which 
has  since  been  modified  to  some  extent,  I 
must  say. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Treason- 
ous comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  heterogeneity  which 
will  result  in  the  approach  we  are  taking  in 
the  new  cities  will  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  stereotyped  modes  which  one  sees  in 
Brasilia  and  certain  other  such  government 
endeavours. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer's  opinion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  private  sector  is  just  a 
shade  too  high.  I  appreciate  the  argument. 
These  cities  took  decades  to  build  not  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  taken  rather  an  extreme  stand  on 
my  powers.     I  don't  understand  it.    I  don't 


understand  it  internally,  for  instance  and  I'll 
detail  that  for  a  moment.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Cayuga  site  was  approved  by  the  cabinet 
co-ordinating  committee,  the  Policy  and  Prior- 
ities Board,  the  Management  Board  of  Cabi- 
net and  cabinet  itself.  What  powers  have  I, 
therefore,  arrogated  to  myself,  when  all  of 
these  matters  had  the  concurrence  of  my  col- 
leagues? Externally,  I  have  gone  time  and 
time  again  to  the  local  level  of  government 
and  said,  "Please,  tell  me  what  you  want," 
and  nine  times  out  of  10  I've  been  able  to 
acquiesce. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Treasurer  said  they 
wanted  another  site. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Most  recently— a  week 
ago  today— I  went  to  the  regional  council  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk  and  said:  "How  would 
you  like  us  to  proceed?"  I  had  given  them 
four  options  and  two  more  were  offered,  so 
now  there  are  six  options  in  front  of  us. 
Whichever  of  the  options  suits  them  suits 
me.  I  do  believe  that  we  should  not  use  the 
Ontario  Planning  and  Development  Act.  So 
here  once  again  I'm  not  using  the  powers 
provided  to  me  by  the  Legislature.  I  think 
we  should  proceed  via  the  regional  official 
plan.  Once  again,  we  are  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

The  project  corporation  itself  is  going  to 
include  some  number  of  people  from  the  area, 
regional  councillors,  area  councillors  and 
others.  A  couple  of  proposals  have  come  for- 
ward from  the  regional  council  and  from  the 
Nanticoke  council  suggesting  a  larger  number 
of  local  councillors  and  residents  on  this 
board.  I  had  suggested  50-50  and  they  are 
proposing  larger  numbers.  If  they  want  larg- 
er numbers,  so  be  it.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

We  further  proposed  to  have  the  planning 
committee— all  elected  persons,  nine  members 
I  do  believe— of  the  regional  council  as  an 
advisory  council  to  the  new  project  corpora- 
tion. One  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
suggested  perhaps  the  Cayuga  site  should  go 
ahead  before  the  Townsend  site.  If  that's 
their  wish,  so  be  it.  I  have  no  deep-seated 
preference.  I  had  gone  on  assumption— per- 
haps incorrect— that  the  first  site  acquired 
should  be  the  first  site  developed.  If  the 
regional  councillors  and  their  own  electors 
have  a  different  order  of  priorities,  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  accept  those.  I  feel  very  confi- 
dent my  colleagues  in  cabinet  will,  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  the  part  of  the  speech 
that  I  waited  for. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Internally  and  externally, 
one  can  see  the  charges  about  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Treasurer,  the  present  incum- 
bent, whose  incumbency  will  be  short-lived 
as  members  here  know,  are  completely  un- 
fair, and  I  think  this  only  distracts  from  the 
important  substance  set  out  in  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  not  helpful. 

In  a  moment  of  passion,  I  may  point  out 
what  I  see  to  be  the  momentary  deficiencies 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  But  I 
couldn't  in  all  honesty  in  a  setting  like  this 
accuse  him  of  any  personal  deficiencies,  ex- 
cept of  course  for  lack  of  ability. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  holding  the 
Treasurer  back  from  that  this  morning?  It 
never  held  him  back  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  any  rate  to  heap 
imagined  ambitions  for  power  on  me,  when 
I  have  declared  that  I'm  sacrificing  what  little 
power  I  have  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  my 
family  in  the  foreseeable  future— is  something 
that  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  substantiate,  I 
do  believe. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  the  Treasurer  is 
winding  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  it  was  an  important  bill— and 
indeed  it  is  an  important  bill;  because  it  pro- 
vides a  very  innovative  agency  to  further  the 
planning  objectives  of  this  province. 

I  don't  think  it's  irrational  when  some 
number  of  people  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
say:  "No,  we  don't  want  to  have  eight  mil- 
lion people  in  this  agglomeration."  Inciden- 
tally, that's  the  forecast  for  the  year  2000, 
if  nothing  is  done. 

I  don't  think  it's  irrational  if  the  people 
■in  Oakville  say:  "No,  stop;  we  don't  want  to 
be  twice  as  large  or  10  times  as  large.  We 
like  the  style  and  scale  we  have  right  now." 

I  don't  think  it's  irrational  when,  in  Lon- 
don, Ont,  citizens  come  to  me,  as  indeed 
they  are  doing  with  increasing  frequency, 
and  say:  "We  don't  want  London  to  be 
500,000  or  a  million-we  like  it  200,000  or 
300,000  people." 

If  that  is  not  irrational,  and  if  we  have  no 
control  over  two  variables— namely,  the  birth- 
rate and  immigration— then  we  have  to  find 
an  alternative. 

If  Oakville  wants  to  stay  at  the  size  it  is, 
we  can't  drive  people  out  of  the  province  to 
other  places.  We  can't  incarcerate  them  on 
some  faraway  island.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
.invent    an    alternative— and    I    suggest,    Mr. 


Speaker,   that  the  only  alternative  is  a  new 
city. 

The  new  city  will  have  the  advantage  fur- 
ther of  protecting  good  farmlands,  which 
would  otherwise  be  engulfed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Oakville  or  the  outskirts  of  London, 
Ont.,  because,  not  surprisingly,  our  fore- 
fathers located  the  communities  in  the  most 
fertile  valleys  of  this  province. 

So  we  propose  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing population— over  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  no  control— dn  a  systematic  way 
by  creating  attractive  new  communities  on 
something  less  than  prime  farmlands. 

If  I  may  divert  for  just  a  minute,  the  lands 
acquired  in  Cayuga,  which  are  shown  as 
class  2  on  the  map,  are  now  described  by 
officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  as  ranging  between  a  poor  class  2  and 
class  5.  And  they  assure  me  that  there  are 
no  lands  in  this  recently  acquired  acreage 
which  should  be  kept  in  food  production  for 
perpetuity. 

As  I  think  I  may  have  mentioned  in  this 
House  on  one  occasion,  establishing  a  new 
city  site  on  these  inferior  lands  will  enable 
us  to  s.iphon  off  growth  from  the  very  good 
farmlands  northeast  of  Dunnville,  and  the 
unique  soft  food  lands  which  lie  somewhat 
farther  to  the  northeast.  I  hope  that  the 
Cayuga  site,  as  it  develops,  will  take  some 
of  the  development  pressures  off  the  penin- 
sula, as  indeed  I  expect  that  the  Townsend 
site,  when  it  develops— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  very  belated  response. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —will  take  some  of  the 
stress  off  of  the  Hamilton  area. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Those  are  very  belated  res- 
ponses to  the  problems  of  the  fruitland.  The 
government  has  frittered  away  20  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  better  late  than 
never. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  don't  think  it 
will.  I  share  his— 

Mr.   Cassidy:   To  say  it's  better  late  than 
never  will- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Insofar  as  the  other  prin- 
cipal division  of  responsibility  in  this  new  en- 
deavour is  concerned,  if  the  people  in  cen- 
tral southwestern  Ontario  are  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  about  overpopulation 
and  overconcentration,  while  at  the  same  time 
people  in  eastern  and  northern  Ontario  are 
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concerned  about  underdevelopment,  surely 
thsse  two  concerns  can  be  remedied  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Namely,  by  putting  in 
place  in  eastern,  northeastern  and  northwest- 
ern Ontario  industrial  parks  supplemented  by 
other  government  measures.  There  are  the 
development  corporations— the  ODC,  the 
NODC,  the  EODG  and  so  on-to  make  it 
more  attractive  for  industry  to  move  into  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  bill  will  enable  the 
government  to  put  together  a  large  industrial 
park  and  will  enable  the  government  to  lend 
money  into  the  municipalities  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  hierarchy  of  provincial-municipal 
industrial  parks.  One  wouldn't  contemplate 
aggressive  seeking  of  new  enterprises  for  the 
large  industrial  park  until  the  provincial- 
municipal  industrial  parks  had  reached  the 
size  and  provided  the  employment  desired 
by  the  people  of  the  communities  affected. 

There  will  be  occasions,  perhaps,  where  a 
monumental  work  like  a  steel  company  could 
not  be  accommodated  on  the  periphery  of 
Carleton  Place,  for  instance,  because  they 
need  water  and  they  need  access  to  shipping 
facilities  because  there  are  certain  pollution 
ingredients  that  have  to  be  attended  to  on 
the  shores  of  a  Great  Lake.  With  that  quali- 
fication, however,  I  would  not  see  one  of 
the  large  provincial  industrial  parks  aggres- 
sively seeking  business  in  competition  with 
the  communities  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  permit  a 
question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Surely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Perhaps  having  made  that 
statement,  the  minister  could  comment  spe- 
cifically on  the  provincial  involvement  in  the 
Spencerville  land  assembly  and  whether  the 
intentions  are  specifically  for  that  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  be  doing  that,  sir, 
but  I  cannot  comment  on  that  subject  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  voting  on  something 
that  may  relate  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position said  that  we  are  sequestering  the 
most  developable  land.  I  am  sorry— I  just 
don't  remember  that  reference.  Perhaps  I'll 
let  that  go  for  the  standing  committee. 


Oh  yes,  sequestering  the  most  developable 
land!  On  the  contrary,  the  private  sector  is 
not  going  to  acquire  land  in  northeastern 
Ontario  for  a  large  industrial  park.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  one  of  the  many,  many  meet- 
ings I  have  had,  where  there  were  a  couple 
of  hundred  investment  people,  I  said:  If 
you  are  opposed  to  our  going  into  the  indus- 
trial park  business,  leaving  that  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  let  me  hear  you  say  so.  Is  there 
anybody  in  this  room  that  will  take  that  on? 
If  so,  please  tell  me  now  or  later."  Of  course 
not. 

Of  course  the  private  sector  can't  put  to- 
gether thousands  of  acres  in  northeastern 
Ontario  for  a  very  long-term  development. 
It's  beyond  the  range.  The  risk  is  too  great 
for  the  private  sector,  and  if  the  private  sec- 
tor can't  do  it,  once  again  the  public  sector 
is  called  upon  to  do  it.  This  is  the  history 
of  Canada,  going  back  to  the  very  earliest 
days  of  this  country.  So  once  again  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  it,  to  provide  the  economic 
stimulation  which  is  desired  directly  by  the 
people  of  northern  and  eastern  Ontario  and 
which  is  indirectly  desired  by  people  in  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right,  we  have  got 
enough  socialism  for  the  corporate  sector. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  acquisitions  by  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  in  Brantford  and  Kitchener  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Those  18,000  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  quite  frankly  that 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  should  provide 
housing,  period,  and  that  every  nickel  avail- 
able to  it  from  provincial  funds  and  from 
CMHC  should  be  dedicated  to  that  cause, 
and  I  think  that  in  itself  will  become  a  chal- 
lenge, which  is  diluted  now  when  they  have 
the  dual  responsibility  of  providing  housing 
and  getting  into  occasional  developments.  I 
think  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  land  assembly  and  develop- 
ment, which  is  not  their  function  and  which 
perhaps  they  haven't  done  perfectly  in  the 
past,  and  I  think  it  meets  the  objection  voiced 
yesterday  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Ontario 
plan,  and  I  am  a  little  confused  by  these 
comments  because  I  am  told  that  we  should 
have  had  it  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  am  told 
by  other  members  that  I  am  doing  it  far  too 
quickly.  Well,  I  am  not  doing  it  too  quickly. 
This  regional  planning  branch  has  been  in 
place  for  years  and  they  have  done  a  lot  of 
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studies  in  different  quadrants  of  the  province. 
They  have  been  part  of  my  direct  respon- 
sibility for  a  couple  of  years  and  I  have  said 
to  them  from  time  to  time:  "Come  on— let's 
get  going."  I  finally  said  to  them  very  strong- 
ly, I  think  it  was  last  May:  "I  am  not  going 
to  wait  any  longer;  I've  got  to  have  an  official 
plan,  however  rudimentary  it  may  be,  next 
fall."  I  got  that  undertaking  from  them  and 
I  hope  to  have  it  by  the  end  of  the  fall. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You've  got  a  couple  of 
days- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Eight  days  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Or  shortly  thereafter. 
Now,  this  Ontario  plan  will  be  the  first  rudi- 
mentary plan.  I  am  not  going  to  apologize 
for  that,  either,  because  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant discussion  document  enabling  people 
in  every  part  of  this  province  to  say:  "Hey, 
this  can  be  improved  upon." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  Treasurer  blaming  his 
planners? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  not  blaming 
them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  the  political  motivation 
of  the  government  that  is  at  fault. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  But  they  are  a  little  bit 
concerned  that  their  professional  expertise 
and  integrity  will  be  imperilled  if  it  isn't 
made  crystal  clear  that  this  is  not  their  final 
perfect  document.  That's  what  I  am  saying 
here  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  government  was  ob- 
sessed with  Toronto  and  brought  the  TCR 
out  four  years  ago  and  wouldn't  do  anything 
else. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  things  done  in  keeping  with  that  report- 
transportation  and  many  other  things. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   But  all   focused  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position asked  that  we  remove  the  growth 
pressure  from  central  Ontario  and  made  par- 
ticular reference,  I  do  believe,  to  agriculture, 
I  must  say  that  once  again  this  provides  the 
government  with  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
that  objective  in  a  way  that,  frankly,  will 
not  be  the  case  if  this  bill  isn't  passed.  Time 
and  time  again  I  heard  the  hon.  member  say 
this  was  an  intrusion  into  the  private  sector 
and  that  this  would  in  some  way  impair  free 
enterprise  in  this  province. 


I  want  to  say  again  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  socialists'  complaints  are  right.  We 
have  backed  away  from  an  operating  res- 
ponsibility for  the  OLC  and  we  have  backed 
away  from  a  full-fledged  development  func- 
tion for  the  project  corporations,  so  that  we 
will  be  engaging  the  talents  and  resources 
of  the  private  sector,  which  will  be  called 
upon  to  put  in  the  streets  and  the  pipes  and 
the  neighborhoods  in  various  sections  of  these 
new  communities.  When  one  sees  the  fore- 
cast of  population  increase  and  recognizes 
in  the  next  25  years  we  are  going  to  have  to 
provide  housing  for  10  million  people  at  a 
maximum,  eight  million  people  at  a  minimum, 
we  can  see  that  we  are  more  or  less  going 
to  have  to  double  the  housing  stock  in  this 
province. 

The  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
development  industry  and  the  construction 
industry  will  be  fully  engaged  for  the  next 
25  years  in  meeting  these  objectives.  The 
fact  that  we  are  now  compelled  by  circum- 
stances which  I  have  touched  upon  to  add 
to  their  efforts  to  accommodate  our  people, 
to  avoid  overconcentration  of  population  and 
to  safeguard  prime  food  lands  should  not  in 
any  way  lead  to  their  opposition  to  th<  m 
measures.  I  know  the  NDP  don't  like  to  hear 
me  say  this  because  they  would  have  us  go 
into  a  much  bolder  form  of  public  enterprise. 
However,  observing  other  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding Sweden  which  is  heralded  by  the 
socialists  as  the  paradise  state  of  the  world, 
the  last  time  I  heard  about  housing  in  Sweden 
one  had  to  wait  16  years  to  get  a  flat.. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  the  BC  Land 
Corp.? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  how  full  blown 
socialized  housing  works. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
answer  the  questions  raised  in  this  Legislature 
rather  than  going  off  at  a  tangent? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  it  was  the  mem- 
ber or  one  of  his  colleagues  who  mentioned 
Sweden,  it  wasn't  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  mentioned  the  innovations 
of  conservative  government  in  Sweden. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  introdtn 
it,  not  I. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Car- 
ried. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh,  no,  this  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time.  Take  a  little  break. 
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Some  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
Ontario  would  become  the  largest  landowner; 
I  think  was  the  phrase  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Is  it  known  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  that  there  are  412,000  square 
miles  in  this  province  of  which  only  42,000 
are  privately  owned?  In  other  words,  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    That's  not  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —the  Province  of  Ontario 
owns  90  per  cent  of  the  territory  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Crown  used  to  own 
the  whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  includes  good  land 
close  to  the  cities  and  bad  land  far  out  from 
Hudson  Bay.  The  idea  of  opposing  us  on  the 
basis  of  this  complete  departure  from  previ- 
ous practice  is  complete  and  absolute  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Deans:    A  lot  of  useless  information. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    It  certainly  convinced  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Our  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  is  buying  and  selling  land  all 
the  time  and  indeed  is  a  very  large  land- 
owner and  landlord.  It  is  said  that  there 
isn't  sufficient  control  by  this  Legislature  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  completely  incorrect.  The  acquisitions  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council.  They  do  not  use  Ontario's  credit 
so  they  are  subjected  to  the  full  force  of  the 
marketplace  and  the  investors. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  have  got  their  own 
credit.  They  don't  have  to  go  to  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  project  corporations 
report  to  the  minister  who  is  responsible  for 
their  activities  and  subject  to  questioning  in 
this  House.  The  Provincial  Auditor  appoints 
the  auditor  and  comments  on  his  reports,  no 
doubt.  The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp.  will  be  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  financial  statements  will  be  laid 
before  the  House.  The  accounts  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny,  as  I  say,  and  the  report 
by  the  Provincial  Auditor.  The  control  and 
direction  by  a  minister  who  reports  to  the 
House  is  built  right  into  the  bill,  explicitly. 

Mr.  Sheppard  of  the  London  Free  Press 
was  quoted  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  saying  that  the  conventional  powers  of  a 
municipality  would  be  withheld  by  the  proj- 
ect corporation  "until  the  land  corporation 
decided"   that  there  should  be  an  evolution 


toward  a  more  democratic  structure.  That  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  project  corporation, 
I  can  tell  you.  This  will  be  the  decision  of 
a  provincial-municipal  partnership. 

(When  the  city  site  is  first  developed  there 
will  be  half  a  dozen  people  there.  As  the 
population  increases  it  will  be  possible  to 
evolve  a  full-fledged  municipal  operation. 
Frankly,  the  details  of  this  are  as  yet  unde- 
cided and  will  be  decided  in  co-operation 
with  the  regions  and  municipalities  affected. 
In  other  words,  what  may  be  appropriate  in 
North  Pickering,  involving  as  it  does  three 
area  municipalities  and  three  regional  munici- 
palities, may  be  quite  different  from  the  needs 
and    wishes    of    Haldimand-Norfolk. 

Once  again,  I  have  to  say  that  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  crunch  all  of  these  new  endeavours 
into  a  single  mold.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
heterogeneous  approach  taken,  and  whatever 
suits  the  area  concerned  is  going  to  suit  me— 
with  one  qualification.  If  we  originate  a  new 
city  so  that  Oakville  won't  be  overexpanded, 
or  so  that  the  people  in  Brantford  can  control 
their  own  destinies  with  respect  to  size,  then 
we  cannot  have  the  surrounding  municipali- 
ties to  the  new  city  say:  "No,  you  can't  have 
any  people  here."  So  that's  the  only  quali- 
fication that  I  have  to  introduce. 

I  did  mention,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  propose  to  use  the  regional  official  plan  in 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  certainly,  and  probably 
elsewhere  and  not  the  Ontario  Planning  and 
Development  Act.  So  when  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  says  I'm  usurping  the  plan- 
ning function  of  the  region,  he  apparently 
is  not  aware  of  that  determination. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  official  plan  desig- 
nates both  these  areas  as  agricultural. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  was  some  ranting 
and  raving  about  10  new  towns  by  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Ranting  and  raving! 
What  is  the  Treasurer  talking  about?  He's 
criticizing  himself— he  was  ranting  and  raving. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Listen,  when  a  reporter 
says  to  me:  "What  do  you  think  might  hap- 
pen?" I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen. 
We  have  three  city  sites  now;  maybe  we'll 
have  10  by  the  end  of  the  century.  I  don't 
know  if  we're  going  to  have  three  or  300—1 
haven't  the  faintest  idea.  To  pull  some  num- 
ber out  of  the  air  and  whip  me  with  it  I 
think   isn't  particularly  clever. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  number  was  pulled  out 
of  the  air  by  none  other  than  the  Treasurer! 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  mentioned  differ- 
ent numbers  depending  on  my  mood  and  I'm 
not  going  to  be  criticized  for  any  of  them, 
because  they  are  not  predictions,  as  such. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  According  to  the  London 
Free  Press  there  will  be  10  new  cities  by  the 
year  2000.  That's  typical  of  the  announce- 
ments the  Treasurer  makes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  why  doesn't  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  guess,  then?  We'll 
have  at  least  three,  that  I  can  guarantee. 
Beyond  that  I  can't  say. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren- 
wick)  said:  "Well,  this  is  quite  a  come- 
down." The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  says: 
"This  is  a  terrible  monster."  And  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  says:  "This  is  a  puny 
little  98-lb.  weakling."  I've  got  news  for  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  member  for 
Riverdale  is  more  right  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  98-lb.  monster. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have  removed  from 
the  potential  corporation  all  operational 
responsibilities.  They  will  not  be  servicing 
and  developing  land,  as  I  had  at  one  time 
thought,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
things  that  they  will  not  be  doing  as,  once 
again,  we  take  a  conservative  approach  to 
the  solution  of  pressing  public  requirements. 

The  project  corporations  which  will  be 
receiving  moneys  from  the  OLC  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  will  be  established  by 
statute,  as  I  have  said;  and  such  statutes 
have  been  drafted  already.  They  will  be 
special  Act  corporations;  they  will  report 
directly  to  the  minister  involved. 

There  is  a  provision  in  one  of  the  sections 
—section  13  of  subsection  2— for  an  interlock- 
ing board  of  directors.  My  thought  was  that 
as  the  OLC  lends  substantial  sums  of  money 
into  a  project  corporation,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  OLC  should  be  on  the  board  of  the 
project  corporation  to  maintain  a  liaison,  and 
as  a  further  safeguard  for  the  bondholders 
of  the  OLC. 

Well,  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre— 
what  a  remarkable  chap  he  is— plunged  in 
once  again  with  a  torrent  of  words  signifying 
nothing.  I  thought  when  I  saw  him  in  Ottawa 
on  Wednesday  sitting  quietly  for  one  day,  I 
thought  that  that  remarkable  control  on  Wed- 
nesday would  be  shattered  into  complete  un- 
control  on  Thursday— and  I  was  right— be- 
cause the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
heaped  a  lot  of  words,  covering  a  wide 
waterfront,  and  wasn't  helpful  at  all.  He  is 
certainly  no  businessman. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  How  can  the  Treasurer  say 
such  cjuel  things,  when  we  said  we  would 
support  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  said  there  wasn't 
enough  planning— and  I  have  tried  to  deal 
with  that.  He  said  it  was  contradictory— and 
I  have  forgotten  why.  He  asked  rhetorical 
questions. 

Oh  yes,  here  is  something  he  did  say  or 
inquire  about  that  must  be  dealt  with.  He 
said  they  are  not  in  any  plan;  that  is  to  say, 
the  new  city  sites  that  we  have  singled  out. 
Well,  in  fact,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
every  planning  document  published  here  in 
the  last  20  years.  It  is  certainly  very  much 
in  keeping  with  recent  planning  statements; 
and  certainly  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
COLUC  report.  It  certainly  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Ontario  plan,  because  essen- 
tially the  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  move 
development  out  of  the  over-developing  parts 
of  this  province  and  beyond  zone  2  —  and 
these  sites  are  beyond  zone  2. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  they  are  not  either  in  the 
east  or  north— they  are  away  down  in  the 
southwest. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  southwestern  devel- 
opment is  something  that  is  going  to  happen 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  quite  wel- 
come by  me.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  NDP  were  parading  themselves 
through  Haldimand-Norfolk  talking  about 
rural  slums  and  so  on.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
featured  those  vicious  attacks  on  that  glori- 
ous part  of  Ontario.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
NDP  cripped  themselves  indefinitely  for  go- 
ing after  the  characteristics  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  fncofl 
were  less  than  average  and  amenities  were 
less  than  average.  Those  disadvantages  were 
more  than  offset  by  certain  lifestyle  charac- 
teristics, which  were  very  much  liked  by  the 
people  there  and  by  me.  However,  now  there 
is  going  to  be  accelerating  economic  develop- 
ment. Through  the  aegis  of  good  planning 
and  good  planning  tools  in  the  regional 
government,  and  now  with  the  assistance  of 
these  new  city  project  corporations,  we  are 
able  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  it  is  overkill  on  a  monu- 
mental scale;  and  that  was  the  Treasurer's 
goal. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  able  to  protect  the 
Lynn  Creek,  we  are  able  to  protect  the 
Grand    River,    we    are    able    to    protect    the 
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forest  stands  along  Lake  Erie,  we  were  able 
to  have  all  those  natural  amenities— and  also 
high  living  standards. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  High  living  is  great. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes  sir,  that's  right.  A 
question  was  asked  about  selling  land  for  low 
cost.  We  see  this  as  a  break-even  proposition. 
I  would  expect,  although  the  decision  couldn't 
be  made  without  having  advice  from  the  re- 
sponsible boards  of  directors,  that  the  com- 
mercial areas  would  be  sold  at  a  profit,  the 
middle  and  upper  income  neighbourhood  sold 
at  cost,  and  the  less  prepossessing,  more 
modest  residential  areas  sold  at  less  than 
cost,  that  subsidy  being  provided  by  the 
profits  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  sales. 
But,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  notion  of  my  own  at 
the  moment  which  hasn't  been  considered 
rigorously  and  which  has  not  been  decided 
upon. 

The  question  was  asked:  What  will  the 
effect  be  on  Ontario  Hydro  borrowings?  I 
think  it  will  not  have  anv  significant  effect. 
The  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the  new 
syndicate  which  will  be  formed  following  a 
proposal  call  will  be  using  instruments  quite 
different  from  those  of  Ontario  Hydro  and 
will  tap  an  entirely  different  market— by 
which  I  mean  a  retail  market— in  a  way, 
frankly,  that  Hydro  does  not,  because  nearly 
all  of  Hydro's  sales  are  going  into  institutional 
holdings  and  large  private  holdings. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  one  the  Treasurer  is 
advertising  today  isn't  quite  as  attractive  as 
the  one  he  advertised  in  New  York  six  weeks 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I'm  sorry— I  missed  that. 

iMr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  the  borrowing  on 
behalf  of  Hydro— the  Americans  can't  afford 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  interest  rates  do 
change.  I'll  give  the  member  a  separate  little 
talk  on  that  one  day. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Make  the  offer  here  when 
they  are  high— don't  offer  us  eight  per  cent 
and  the  Americans  10.25  per  cent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  It  is  9.97. 

Mr.  S*nger:  That's  on  the  ones  that  mature 
in  2000. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Conservatives  may 
not  be  the  government  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  criticism  was  offered 
that  I've  given  only  a  month  to  Haldimand- 


Norfolk  to  express  their  preference  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  development  of  the 
Townsend  site  or  the  Cayuga  site.  There  is  a 
desperate  need  to  get  more  housing  in  place 
in  that  part  of  Ontar'o.  When  one  sees  the 
increase— and  perhaps  we'll  deal  with  this 
in  the  standing  committee— in  the  number  of 
workers  on  the  several  industrial  sites  and 
the  multiplier  results  when  one  includes 
storeksepers  and  doctors  and  barbers  and 
so  on— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Stelco  came  and  told  the 
government  when  they  needed  the  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  large  populat'on  increase.  These  people 
must  have  some  place  to  stay.  If  all  of  the 
burden  is  thrown  on  the  existing  municipali- 
ties, frankly,  those  small  towns  and  villages 
stand  in  danger  of  being  completely  ruined. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  housing  started  there 
30  months  from  now,  we  can't  spend  12 
months  deciding  on  which  of  these  sites  to 
go  ahead  with  first. 

IMr.  Cassidy:  Did  Stelco  tell  the  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Does  the  opposition  really 
think  that  taking  six  months  is  going  to  en- 
able a  regional  council  to  come  up  with  a 
better  answer  than  doing  it  in  four  weeks? 
Not  on  your  life.  These  people  know  the 
territory  the  same  way  you  know  your  own 
backyard.  And  they  will,  to  some  extent  in- 
tuitively and  to  some  extent  intellectually, 
decide  on  the  merits  of  proceeding  with  the 
Townsend  site  first  or  the  Cayuga  site. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Did  Stelco  say  to  get  the 
housing  in  place  in  2%  years?  Was  it  Stelco's 
orders? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Spending  a  lot  more  time 
isn't  going  to  give  a  better  answer. 

Quite  a  lot  was  said  about  the  possibility 
of  conflict  of  interest.  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  the  member  for  Downsview 
and  perhaps  others  have  asked  about  this. 
Section  5  provides  that  such  conflicts  must 
be  disclosed  and  section  5(1)  requires  that 
he  not  vote. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
OLC  must  be  men  and  women  who  have 
financial  experience  or  development  experi- 
ence or  some  other  such  skill.  At  least,  some 
number  of  them  will  have  to  do  so,  although 
I  am  glad  enough  to  see  members  of  the 
public,  Whether  they  be  housewives  of  clergy- 
men, putting  in  some  kind  of  lay  opinion. 
We  must  have  some  number  of  people  with 
very   definite,    developed    skills.    These   men 
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and   women  will  have  business   connections, 
almost  by  definition. 

The  trick  becomes  to  get  the  expertise  we 
need  on  to  that  board  while  avoiding  any 
conflict.  If  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  these 
members  of  the  board  as  we  impose  upon 
cabinet  ministers,  we  are  going  to  come  up 
with  a  board  which  doesn't  have  the  capa- 
bility of  running  this  important  operation. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  said— well,  let  me 
deal  with  this  for  a  minute,  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  Downsview  is  shaking  his  head.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  to  put  the  vice-pres- 
ident of  an  investment  house  on  this  board. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  to  have  the  pres- 
ident of  the  development  corporation  on  this 
board.  The  conflict  would  be  so  close,  so 
obvious,  so  continuing  that  that  would  be 
unthinkable. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  it  is  permitted  in  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Is  it  unthinkable,  though, 
to  get  the  retired  president  of  a  chartered 
bank  who  has  an  enormity  of  experience  and 
wisdom  to  offer  and  who  is  himself  on  the 
board  of  Canada  Packers,  for  instance?  One 
can  envisage  in  such  a  situation  there  being 
a  conflict.  But  if  we  exclude  experienced 
men  and  women  like  that  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with  a  funny-looking  board.  I'll  tell 
you  who  they  are  going  to  be— the  Michael 
Cassidys  of  the  world,  12  of  them. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Oh,  no!  What  a  horrible  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:   See  what  happens? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  God.  It  is  even  worse 
than  I  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  they  will  be  right 
straight  down  the  drain— a  failure  on  day 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Treasurer  just  proved  our 
point.  The  government  doesn't  need  a  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  So  under  section  5(1)  we 
are  going  to  require  that  any  conflict  be 
revealed  and  the  person  withhold  and  not 
participate.  This  is  the  requirement  for  mu- 
nicipal councillors  and  other  elected  persons. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  government  has  used  it 
to  the  most  illogical  and  absurd  end. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  crazy  to  have  a  director 
of  Cadillac  on  this  committee. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  they  do  it  publicly. 
Municipal  councillors  do  it  publicly,  it  is 
recorded  in  the  minutes  and  the  minutes  can 
be  looked  at  by  any  ratepayer. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This,  sir,  is  an  all-too- 
brief  summary  of  the  structure,  function,  re- 
porting relationship  and  objectives  of  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.  and  the  special  project 
corporations  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
Legislature  in  its  wake.  I  see  it  as  a  very 
innovative  change  in  the  instrumentation  and 
the  operation  of  the  province. 

I  think  it  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing objectives  of  society.  It  will  enable  us  to 
accommodate  the  people  in  Halton  who  don't 
want  to  grow  quickly  forever,  presumably, 
and  in  places  like  Brantford  and  Brant  and 
London,  Ont.  It  will  enable  us  over  time 
to  evolve  better  systems  for  protecting  our 
prime  food  lands  for  the  use  of  our  own 
people  and  humanity  around  the  world.  It 
will  enable  us  to  put  in  place  sign ifi cant 
economic  developments  which  will,  I  hav< 
no  doubt,  induce  additional  outside  industrial 
development  in  eastern,  northeastern, 
northwestern  Ontario. 

At  the  same  time  it  limits  the  powers  of 
the  corporation,  thereby  meeting,  in  fact,  the 
objections  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
It  does  require  in  a  variety  of  ways  complete 
disclosure  and  reporting  to  this  Legislature 
both  in  the  inception  of  the  project  corpora- 
tions and  as  they  develop  and  as  they  report 
through  one  of  three  responsible  ministers  in 
this  parliamentary  system. 

So  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
criticism  of  the  socialists  who  say  it  doesn't 
go  far  enough,  that  we  have  invented  a 
mechanism  to  accomplish  several  objectives 
which  were  coming  to  the  forefront,  as  far 
as  the  priorities  of  our  people  are  concerned, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  protect  the  citi- 
zenry, through  this  Legislature,  against  the 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  this  new  agency. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  debate  hav- 
ing been  concluded,  the  Liberals  will  join 
us  now  in  supporting  this  important  new 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  133. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wonder  if  I  may  raise  a  point  on  this. 
I  don't  think  the  bell  can  be  heard  on  the 
fourth  floor  where  the  labour  group  is  meet- 
ing and  I  wonder  if  someone  could  be  sent? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  think  that  could  be 
arranged. 
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The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  133,  which  was  approved 
on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Allan 

Braithwaite 

Auld 

Breithaupt 

Beckett 

Campbell 

Belanger 

Deacon 

Bernier 

Good 

Birch 

Haggerty 

Bounsall 

Nixon 

Brunelle 

(Brant) 

Burr 

Reid 

Carruthers 

Sargent 

Cassidy 

Singer 

Clement 

Spence 

Davis 

Worton-12 

Deans 

Downer 

Evans 

Ewen 

Ferrier 

Gilbertson 

Handleman 

Hodgson 

(Victoria-Haliburton) 

Hodgson 

(York  North) 

Irvine 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Laughren 

Leluk 

Lewis 

MacBeth 

MacDonald 

Maeck 

Martel 

Mcllveen 

McNeil 

Meen 

Morningstar 

Newman 

(Ontario  South) 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 

Nuttall 

Parrott 

Reilly 

Renwick 

Root 

Scrivener 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain] 

1 

Snow 

Taylor 

(Prince  Edward- 

Lennox) 

Ayes 

Timbrell 

Turner 

Wardle 

White 

Yakabuski 

Yaremko 

Young— 55. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  55,  the  "nays"  12. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Committee, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  request 
was  put  to  me  to  send  this  to  the  standing 
committee.  I'm  quite  agreeable  to  doing  that. 
The  appropriate  standing  committee,  I'm  told 
by  my  officials  and  others,  is  the  standing 
committee  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
I'm  likewise  told  by  the  deputy  clerk  that 
that  committee  has  three  bills  in  front  of  it, 
so  if  there  is  no  objection  from  members  of 
the  House,  this  could  go  to  the  standing 
committee  on  resources  development. 


Mr.    T.    P.    Reid    (Rainy    River): 
sitting  also? 


Is    that 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  to  which  committee,  then, 
does  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  go, 
which  we  have  been  promised?  Presumably 
it  would  be  the  natural  resources  committee, 
because  that  is  the  secretariat. 

An  hon.  member:  Resources  development 
committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Resources  development  com- 
mittee, I'm  sorry.  What  is  happening  here 
is  that  we  are  pushing  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  into  1975,  which  we  prefer 
not  to  do. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  is  really  bad  for  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  do  it  in  social  develop- 
ment, then. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
possible  for  perhaps  another  committee  to  be 
seized  with  this  responsibility?  Perhaps  it 
could  go  to  the  administration  of  justice  com- 
mittee, if  there  was  some  desire  to  have 
three  committees  going  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  the  minister  will 
clarify  that  as  soon  as  posible. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  no  preference  in 
the  matter  and  I  don't  know  what  the  work- 
load is  for  the  committees.  Could  this  matter 
be  left  to  the  Clerk  in  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  committees? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  it  should  go 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
that  it  go  to  the  justice  committee. 

Agreed. 


METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  164,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  there  are  a  number  of  minor  matters 
being  dealt  with  in  this  housekeeping  bill. 
We  have  received  it  and  have  been  an  con- 
tact with  the  officials  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  they  find  the  bill  to  be,  of  course,  to 
their  satisfaction.  I  presume  the  various 
things  that  are  being  attended  to  are  as  a 
result  of  earlier  consultations  with  those 
authorities. 

The  matter  set  out  initially— dealing  with 
how  tie  votes  or  acclamations  should  be 
attended  to— is  something  which  appears  to 
be  able  to  resolve  that  problem,  if  it  should 
come  up  in  future  elections. 

We  were  interested  in  section  5,  which 
allows  the  pension  benefits  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  force  since  1963  to  be  granted  to 
widows  of  members  of  the  force  who  died  or 
retired  prior  to  that  date  and  who  are  pre- 
sently in  receipt  of  no  pension  benefits.  This 
seems  to  be  a  useful  addition  and  one  which 
will  regularize  the  circumstances  so  that  these 
pensions  can  be  awarded  and  continued  to 
persons  who  are  certainly  worthy  of  receiving 
them. 

One  thing  that  was  of  interest  to  us  was 
with  respect  to  the  items  in  section  7  allow- 
ing the  Metropolitan  council  to  have  no  limi- 
tation on  the  power  to  make  various  chari- 
table donations  and  various  grants  to  organi- 
zations and  individuals  within  Metropolitan 
Toronto's  jurisdiction.  We  think  that  the 
lack  of  a  ceiling  here  is  surely  a  responsible 
thing  and  that  the  municipal  council— Metro 


council  in  this  case— will  have  to  make  its 
decision  as  to  how  funds  are  dealt  with  and 
that  that  should  certainly  be  within  their  dis- 
cretion. As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
contains  a  number  of  other  minor  amend- 
ments with  which  we  certainly  do  not  quar- 
rel, and  we  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said  by  the  hon. 
member  who  has  just  spoken.  Certainly  this 
is  a  matter  of  housekeeping.  This  bill  and 
the  following  bills  tidy  up  certain  matters 
which  needed  tidying  up. 

The  thrust  of  this  is  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  bringing  back  to  the  regional  govern- 
ment certain  powers  they  should  have  and 
which  we  in  this  group  have  always  main- 
tained that  once  regional  governments  were 
established  should  be  handed  back  to  them. 
Certainly  I  think  the  minister  is  on  the  right 
track  when,  as  regional  governments  are 
formed,  they  are  given  the  powers  to  really 
operate  their  own  business. 

I  know  that  the  minister  had  a  look  at 
the  situation  in  Yugoslavia  a  year  or  so  ago 
and  I  think  he  was  very  interested,  as  many 
of  us  were  who  saw  that,  in  the  tremendous 
power  that  the  municipalities  had  in  that 
particular  country.  I  don't  think  either  one 
of  us  would  be  willing  to  see  that  kind  of 
power  transfer  in  Ontario,  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  how  municipalities 
do  operate.  I  understand  they  abolished  their 
Municipal  Act  back  in  the  early  1960s  and 
the  municipalities  really  have  all  the  power 
of  taxation  and  other  powers  which  we  seem 
to  have  provincially  and  federally  here.  The 
flow  of  money  goes  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward. I  was  intrigued,  as  many  people  were, 
to  see  just  how  that  works  out. 

While  I  think  we  can  go  some  distance  in 
that  direction  here,  certainly  I  wouldn't  advo- 
cate that  we  go  where  they  have  gone. 

The  interesting  thing,  I  think,  is  the  differ- 
ence in  staffs.  For  example,  the  state  of 
Croatia  had  a  number  of  staffs  in  that  state, 
which  I  suppose  wouldn't  equal  the  staffs 
in  any  average  department  here  in  this 
Province  of  Ontario.  So  the  major  staf! 
would  be  at  the  municipal  level  and  then 
dwindling,  smaller  ones  on  the  way  up.  This 
is  an  experiment  that's  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  healthy  thing  that's  hap- 
pening here  in  Ontario  where  we  do  get  main 
of  these  powers  back  where  they  ought  to 
be,  at  the  basic  government  organization. 
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The  section  giving  the  municipality  power 
to  pay  the  widows  of  former  policemen  I 
think  is  good  and  one  we  think  should  have 
been  done  some  time  ago.  There  are,  I  under- 
stand, about  100  widows  who  will  be  affected 
here.  They  will  now  be  authorized  to  receive 
about  half  of  their  husband's  pension  at  the 
time  of  death.  I  would  hope  that  something 
might  be  done  by  Metro  to  augment  this  a 
bit,  because  some  of  these  pensions  would  be 
pretty  small.  However,  they  will  be  welcome 
and  certainly  they  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
help. 

I  think  that's  all  we  have  to  say  about  this 
bill,  and  certainly  these  remarks  would  hold 
for  the  other  bills  as  well.  I  don't  think  we 
need  to  go  too  far  on  those.  There  may  be 
some  items  in  the  others  which  we  want  to 
comment  on,  but  fundamentally  this  is  what 
we  want  to  say  about  this  one  and  we  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  would 
seem  to  be  unanimous  approval  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  knowledgeable  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview.  I  was  intrigued,  as  he  was, 
by  the  radical  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment power  and  structure  in  Yugoslavia.  I 
think  the  federal  government  there,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  has  8,000  employees.  Here 
in  Canada  we  have  something  like  250,000 
at  the  federal  level.  That  doesn't  include  the 
armv,  if  I  remember  correctlv. 

The  municipal  group  which  went  there  a 
couple  of  years  ago  was  likewise  intrigued 
and  entranced;  and  to  some  extent  envious, 
I  do  believe. 

Mr.  Young:  Particularly  Streetsville. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  attempting  to 
move  in  that  direction.  Quite  frankly,  we 
couldn't  go  as  far  as  they  have  gone  in  Yugo- 
slavia. It  would  be  completely  unworkable. 
I  do  believe  in  Yugoslavia,  this  radical  de- 
centralization is  only  possible  because  of  the 
external  control  of  the  party  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  Marshal  Tito.  When  the  munici- 
palities got  a  little  bit  frisky  two-and-a-half 
years  ago,  he  sent  them  a  56-page  letter  tell- 
ing them,  in  effect:  "Behave  yourselves." 

We  are  trying  to  move  to  a  more  decentral- 
ized system  here  in  Ontario,  giving  more 
power  and  resources  to  the  municipal  level, 
while  of  course  avoiding  the  perils  which  the 


Yugoslavian  system  would  invite  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  external  discipline. 

I  have  some  small  misgivings  about  the 
power  to  make  unlimited  grants,  but  because 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  government  to  decentralize  this  authority 
and  because  it's  a  power  that  Metropolitan 
Toronto  want  to  have  for  themselves,  and 
because  there's  no  evidence  to  date  that  this 
will  be  used  irresponsibly,  we  have  decided 
to  provide  them  with  such  powers. 

My  fear,  quite  frankly,  is  that  self-pro- 
claimed community  spokesmen  will  come 
forward  and  in  some  fashion  bludgeon  the 
councillors  into  a  substantial  grant  which  in 
that  way  becomes  to  some  extent  self-per- 
petuating, but  once  again  I  have  to  say  that 
the  councillors  are  responsible  and  they  must 
be  alive  to  this  possibility  and  must  exercise 
some  control  on  their  level,  rather  than  ex- 
pecting us  to  do  so  by  statute. 

(Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  164.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  164,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1974 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  173,  The  Regional  Municipalities  Amend- 
ment Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  couple  of  comments  on  all 
of  the  many  details  presented  in  this  bill. 
I  would  presume  that  most  of  the  amend- 
ments required  here  are  things  that  either 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  drafting  of  the 
bills  or  have  been  asked  for  as  amendments 
by  the  regional  municipalities. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  municipalities  af- 
fected. (Many  of  the  amendments  affect  all 
or  some   of  the   municipalities.   There  are  a 
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few  things  which  are  worthy  of  a  little  note, 
in  that  the  regional  councils  are  now  given 
permission  to  appoint  acting  chairmen  as  the 
case  is  required.  They  can  now  join  whatever 
municipal  associations  and  organizations  they 
see  fit  as  regional  governments  to  join.  They 
can  send  employees  away  to  courses  or  uni- 
versities and  pay  their  expenses. 

The  provision  whereby  the  OMB  may  hold 
hearings  regarding  the  financing  of  sewer 
and  waterworks  before  the  details  of  that 
funding  have  been  figured  out,  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  me  in  that  after  the  hearing  has 
been  held  and  the  application  is  approved 
in  whole  or  part,  the  board  may  then  direct 
the  method  by  which  the  funding  shall  be 
provided. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Maybe  the  hon. 
minister  can  inform  me.  I  would  have  thought 
that  in  those  instances  the  method  of  funding 
would  have  been  figured  out  as  part  of  the 
agreement  before  the  municipality  entered 
into  the  project  or  would  be  part  of  the  whole 
process  of  figuring  out  how  it  was  going  to 
do  this,  how  much  is  going  to  be  charged 
as  a  user's  charge,  how  much  as  a  lot  levy, 
how  much  as  a  frontage  charge,  a  connection 
charge  and  how  much  would  go  on  the  gen- 
eral tax  rate?  What  the  reason  for  this  is, 
I'm  not  sure,  and  perhaps  the  minister  can 
tell  me. 

The  provision  where  Ottawa-Carleton  can 
now  have  their  water  supply  and  distribution 
on  a  regional  basis  means  that  they  will  be 
in  the  same  position  as  most  of  the  regional 
governments.  There  are  pros  and  cons  to  re- 
gional water  supply  and  distribution.  We  find 
in  our  own  region,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the 
supply  is  on  a  regional  basis  and  the  dis- 
tribution is  on  an  area  government  basis, 
differences  come  between  the  area  and  region 
regarding  restrictions.  Some  area  govern- 
ments that  had  never  had  restrictions  on 
water  before  now  find  because  they  get  their 
water  from  the  region  there  are  restrictions. 

The  rationalization  of  rates  by  the  region 
at  the  wholesale  level  to  the  area  government 
has  been  accepted.  The  area  governments 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the  former 
debenture  debts  of  the  former  municipalities 
on  a  rationalized  basis  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
region.  This  has  now  had  to  be  accepted. 
The  rationalization  of  rates  within  a  region 
should  certainly  make  it  easier  for  smaller 
municipalities  to  get  water  supply.  I'm  cer- 
tainly in  accord  with  that  provision  of  a  re- 
gional water  supply  and  distribution  system, 
it  it's  going  to  make  it  more  practical  to 
bring  the  rate  down.  That  is  another  whole 


matter  in  itself  as  to  how  water  supply  and 
distribution  is  financed  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

I  see  they're  bringing  the  interest  charge 
in  the  York  region  up  to  standard  12  per  cent 
on  back  payments  due  by  the  area  govern- 
ments on  the  regional  levy.  But  in  all  matters 
contained  in  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  pre- 
sume that  most  things  have  been  asked  for 
by  the  region  and  I  don't  see  anything  that 
controversial. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  M\ 
comments  will  also  be  brief  on  the  bill,  which 
is  technical  and  basically  a  housekeeping  bill. 
I  would  say  that  we  would  welcome  the  de- 
cision that  removes  the  tutelage  of  the  prov- 
ince on  the  power  of  regional  councils  to 
give  grants  to  institutions,  associations  or 
persons  engaged  in  works  that  are  for  the 
general  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
particular  regional  area.  Obviously  the  real 
limit  on  any  moneys  that  may  be  given  out 
is  the  political  system  and  the  regard  that 
people  have  to  have  for  their  budgets,  par- 
ticularly now,  with  a  very  tight  budgetary 
year  which  is  coming  ahead  for  the  next 
couple  of  years.  But  it  didn't  make  sense  to 
have  the  limits  and  there  were,  as  I  recall, 
some  inconsistencies  that  existed  as  between 
the  limits  that  applied  in  the  various  regional 
bills, 

The  power  of  an  area  municipality  to  make 
a  loan  to  the  owner  to  pay  for  a  connection 
where  it  has  been  ordered  by  a  regional 
council.  Again,  this  is  housekeeping  and  wtfS 
something  which  caused  some  problems  in 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  region  and,  I  presume, 
in  other  parts  of  the  province  as  well. 

(Questions  about  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  water  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  regional  area: 
I  would  presume— and  the  minister  can  per- 
haps comment  on  this— that  the  new  sections 
here  don't  basically  change  anything  but  thai 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  bringing  the  Model  T 
legislation  that  was  enacted  in  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton back  in  1968  into  line  with  the  more 
elaborate  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
in  the  other  more  recent  regional  bills. 

My  understanding  of  the  way  Ottawa- 
Carleton  has  been  engaged  in  water  supply, 
and  the  fact  that  the  existing  Ottawa-Carleton 
bill  says  specifically  that  alter  the  beginning 
of  1969  no  area  municipality  had  any  powers 
under  any  Act  for  the  supply  or  distribution 
of  water,  indicates  to  me  that  there  is  no  real 
change  being  made  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
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more  of  technicalities,  or  of  something  to  do 
with  the  financing.  The  minister  could  pos- 
sibly explain  that. 

Perhaps  I  can  just  add  that  there  is  one 
lacuna  here  which  is  causing  us  enormous 
aggravation  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  area.  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  comment  on  this 
and  to  consider  very  seriously  the  point  that 
I  want  to  make. 

The  original  Regional  Municipality  of 
Waterloo  Act,  as  do  all  of  that  generation  of 
regional  municipal  bills  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  parliament  from  1971  on, 
states  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
Act  the  regional  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  county  and  no  area  municipality  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  municipality— and  that's 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Day  Nurseries  Act, 
the  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  and  the 
Homemakers  and  Nurses  Services  Act.  In 
Ottawa-Carleton  we  happen  to  be  stuck  with 
an  earlier  model  of  legislation  on  that  par- 
ticular section,  and  that  is  causing  difficulties. 

The  Ottawa-Carleton  bill,  which  has  never 
been  amended,  states: 

On  and  after  Jan.  1,  1969,  the  regional 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  city 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Homemakers  and 
Nurses  Services  Act  and  the  Day  Nurser- 
ies Act  and  no  area  municipality  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  municipality  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Acts. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  hooker  is  in  section 
86(2)  of  the  Ottawa-Carleton  bill,  which  says: 

Notwithstanding  subsection  1,  the  re- 
gional council  shall  not  provide  services 
under  the  Acts  mentioned  in  subsection  1 
except  in  those  area  municipalities  request- 
ing such  services,  and  such  municipalities 
shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  in  the  manner 
determined  by  the  regional  council. 

What  that  means  is  simply  that  the  regional 
municipality  provides  daycare  services  and 
homemaker  services,  but  it  must  do  so  only 
after  a  formal  request  by  resolution  from  an 
area  municipality,  and  after  that  area  muni- 
cipality has  agreed  to  pick  up  the  municipal 
share  of  the  cost  of  that  particular  service. 
The  consequence  of  that  in  the  case  of 
day  care,  which  is  what  I  know  in  particular, 
is  that  there  are  exceptional  burdens  put  upon 
the  day  nurseries  that  have  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  which  has,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  region,  embarked  on  a  some- 
what active  daycare  programme  over  the  last 
four  years  or  so.  Kids  whose  families  live  in 
municipalities  in  the  region  that  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  day  care,  have  not  agreed  to  have 


it  and  don't  consider  it  necessary,  are  victims 
of  antediluvian  attitudes  or  whatever. 

At  any  rate,  some  of  those  outlying  muni- 
cipalities have  refused  to  come  in  and  to  take 
their  responsibilities  in  day  care.  Gradually 
they  are  coming  in,  but  it  is  taking  an  awful 
lot  of  time  and  an  awful  lot  of  effort  and 
some  of  the  programmes  which  have  been 
brought  in  as  well  in  the  outlying  municipali- 
ties have  been  of  the  nature  of  part  day 
care,  which  is  suitable  for  educational  pur- 
poses but  not  suitable  for  people  with  work- 
ing parents  where  they  need  full  day  care 
in  order  that  the  mother  can  work. 

We  also  have  a  situation  where  a  family 
which  has  a  child  in  a  subsidized  daycare 
place  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  may  lose  that 
daycare  facility  because  the  family  happens 
to  seek  cheaper  housing  in  Vanier  or  some 
other  municipality  within  the  region;  and 
given  the  close  proximity  of  these  municipali- 
ties people  make  their  housing  choices  with- 
out realizing  they  are  going  into  another 
municipality.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  provide  private  support,  through  the 
United  Appeal  or  other  such  means,  for 
those  kids.  But  nevertheless  that  surely  was 
not  the  intention,  as  has  been  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  every  other  regional  munici- 
pality day  care  has  been  made  a  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  region  and  the  costs  are  shared 
throughout  the  region  and  not  borne  by  each 
area  municipality. 

(It  is  an  enormously  unwieldy  system  in 
Ottawa-Carleton  as  well  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  from  where  the  initiative  must 
come.  Does  it  come  from  the  regional  muni- 
cipality? Its  daycare  people  have  had  diffi- 
culty enough  keeping  up  with  the  demand 
and,  dare  I  say  it,  have  run  into  some  diffi- 
culties at  the  political  level,  from  councillors 
coming  from  outlying  municipalities  on  the 
regional  executive,  who  were  unwilling  to 
authorize  additional  staff  for  daycare  organ- 
ization. They  clearly  haven't  got  the  resources 
to  go  and  whip  up  support  for  day  care  in 
municipalities  that  haven't  said  by  resolution 
they  want  it. 

On  the  other  hand  if  an  area  municipality 
says  it  wants  it  then  its  people,  the  people 
concerned  with  day  care  in  that  area  munici- 
pality, have  got  to  first  win  a  vote  on  their 
local  council  and  get  budgetary  support  and 
so  on,  and  then  they  have  to  go  up  to  the 
region  and  get  the  region  to  accept  it  as 
well.  It's  a  two-step  process  which  has  also 
proved  very  difficult. 

So  I  would  just  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  would  consider  an  amendment  even  now 
which  would  strike  out  subsection  2  of  sec- 
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ton  86  of  the  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton  Act  and  put  Ottawa-Carleton  on  the 
same  bass  as  every  other  regional  munici- 
pality in  the  province.  It's  a  problem  that  the 
municipality  itself  has  had  great  difficulty  in 
resolving,  and  I  think  one  bold  stroke  from  a 
minister  who  Lkes  to  pride  himself  on  his 
bold  strokes  would  be  very  welcome.  Apart 
from  that,  I  have  no  other  comments  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  comments  on  this 
bill?  The  hon.  mnster.- 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Weil,  sir,  as  the  hon. 
members  have  pointed  out,  these  are  largely 
housekeeping  amendments.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  change  with  respect  to 
water  and  sewage  is  not  a  substantive  change. 
Insofar  as  section  86,  subsection  2  is  con- 
cerned, this  suggestion  or  request  is  in  front 
of  us  and  it  is  being  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Management  Board  of  Cabinet  is 
studying  the  financial  implications  for  the 
area  and  regional  municipalities  and  no  doubt 
for  our  own  ministrv,  and  I  couldn't  accept 
an  amendment  until  that  analysis  has  been 
prov  ded  to  me. 

I  have  two  more  minor  amendments— one 
rather  lengthy— to  propose,  sir,  and  for  that 
reason  would  like  to  see  this  bill  go  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  bill  is  to  be 
referred  to  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
at  the  request  of  the  minister. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Would  the  minister  consult  with  his 
colleagues  about  section  86(2)  over  the  week- 
end, and  possibly  the  amendment  might  be 
brought  in  next  week?  It  seems  diser  mina- 
tory that  whatever  the  financial  implications, 
Ottawa-Carleton  be  dealt  with  differently 
than  the  other  regions- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  is  not  really 
a  point  of  order. 

(Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister,  I  am  sure,  will 
take  that  into  account. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Now,  sir,  if  I  may  change 
hats  and  be  House  leader  for  a  moment,  I  am 
informed  that  the  legislation  for  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Bill  173,  which  we've  been 
debating  here  today;  Bill  174,  Bill  81,  Bill 
175,  Bill  170,  Bill  161,  Bill  177,  Bill  178  and 
Bill  176. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  here  a  message  from  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  signed  by  her  own 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  her  own  hand,  Pauline 
M.  McGibbon,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  supplementary  estimates 
of  certain  additional  sums  required  for  the 
services  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1975,  and  recommends  them  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  Toronto,  Dec.  16, 
1974. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  inquire  of  the  government 
House  leader  as  to  when  we  may  expect  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mentary estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  conclusion  of  whatever 
business  will  be  discussed  in  the  House  this 
week,  I  shall  arrange  to  speak  to  the  House 
leader  this  afternoon  and  make  arrangements 
for  when  they  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  members  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  group 
of  young  people  from  Dale  Road  Public 
School  near  Cobourg,  in  that  great  county 
of  Northumberland.  Included  among  them 
is  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  has  been  a 
page  for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks;  she's 
back  here  on  her  first  day  off  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Legislature  again.  I'm  sure  the  mem- 
bers will  wish  to  accord  them  their  usual 
welcome. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


NANTICOKE  HYDRO  GENERATORS 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of 
Energy ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  may 
recall   that   the   Nanticoke   plant   of   Ontario 
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Hydro  was  shut  down  late  last  summer  wh  n 
one  of  the  units  was  damaged  by  fire.  It  was 
then  decided  as  a  precautionary  measure  to 
modify  the  end  rings  of  the  generator  rotors 
on  each  of  the  four  units.  I'm  pleased  to  re- 
port to  the  House  today  that  Ontario  Hydro 
this  weekend  restored  to  full  power  one  of 
the  four  large  generators  at  the  Nanticoke 
plant. 

It  is  expected  that  two  more  units  will  bd 
back  in  service  by  next  Monday.  Each  unit 
has  a  capacity  of  500,000  kilowatts.  The 
fourth  unit  will  be  out  of  service  for  an  ex- 
tended period  but  as  a  result  of  the  restora- 
tion of  power  to  the  three  units,  the  provin- 
cial power  grid  is  now  in  a  favourable 
position  to  meet  winter  peak  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


CSAO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet  to  give  us  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation over  the  weekend,  to  fill  in  what  we 
have  read  about  it?  I  hope  he  can  do  this 
without  resorting  to  the  kind  of  rhetoric  that 
sometimes  adds  something  more  than  just  the 
information  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Question. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Come  on,  get 
off  that  stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  tempts  me  to  elaborate  or  make  a 
statement.  However,  I  think  I  will  desist  in 
that  regard.  We  are  going  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Very  wise. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  That  is  the  best 
statement  the  minister  has  made  in  the  nego- 
tiations so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 
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CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  further  to  his  report, 
two  things.  The  one  generator  that  will  be 
out  of  commission  for  a  period  of  time  is  the 
one  that  was  damaged  by  the  fire,  apparently. 
Is  it  his  intention  to  ask  Ontario  Hydro,  the 
Crown  corporation,  to  enter  into  a  programme 
to  persuade  people  to  cut  down  on  their 
utilization  of  electrical  energy  more  effec- 
tively than  has  been  done  in  the  past?  Is  this 
useful,  or  are  we  still  trying  to  maintain  a 
very  high  level  of  utilization  consonant  with 
the  expansion  of  the  generating  facilities  that 
has  taken  place  and  will  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKcough:  Mr.  Speaker,  Hydro 
has  been  doing  so  for  something  like  a  year 
now.  Their  advertising  programme  has  been 
directed  to  the  wise  use  of  electrical  energy, 
and  indeed  they  have  been  running  some 
conservation-of-energy  ads. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Wouldn't  the  minister  consider 
it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  power  users  in 
the  province  to  support  Ontario  Hydro  in  that 
regard  and  show  some  leadership  with  respect 
to  conservation  programmes?  Secondly,  has 
Ontario  Hydro  reduced  its  voltage  in  order  to 
stretch  its  power  supply? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  yes.  On 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  don't  think 
so  but  I  will  be  glad  to  find  out. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Supple- 
mentary, if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  now  the  loss  that  we've 
incurred  at  Pickering  over  the  last  number  of 
weeks  or  months  that  the  one  has  been  closed 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  what? 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  dollar  terms— the  cost  of  not 
operating. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  it  is  something 
like  $3,000  an  hour  in  terms  of  burning  coal  at 
other  plants—  the  difference  between  burning 
coal  and  using  uranium.  The  one  unit  at 
Pickering  is  out,  but  the  news  becomes  more 


favourable  from  Pickering  and  we  hope  to 
have  it  restored  in  the  reasonable  future.  Just 
how  soon,  nobody  knows  as  yet. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Tweedle-dee  or  Tweedle-dum?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be  im- 
porting, or  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  im- 
porting, power  from  tne  United  States  at  a 
higher  cost  than  we  can  produce  it  in  Ontario, 
does  the  minister  not  feel  that  some  certain 
steps  should  be  taken  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  this 
regard— for  instance,  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
with  Nanticoke  restored  to  three-quarters  of 
its  power,  hopefully  by  next  Monday,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  will  be  importing  power. 
But  that  doesn't,  of  course,  take  away  at  all 
from  the  necessity  of  energy  conservation 
generally  and  energy  management  in  the  broad 
sense.  As  I  indicated,  I  think  during  second 
reading  of  the  energy  corporation  bill,  I  would 
expect  in  the  new  year  we  will  be  giving  the 
House  the  full  details  of  the  various  pro- 
grammes for  energy  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  energy  which  have  been  adopted  and 
are  underway,  and  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grammes within  the  Ontario  government  and 
indeed  outside. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary 
then. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  well,  this  will  be  a  double- 
pronged  supplementary.  Has  the  investigation 
of  the- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  have  two  more  perhaps. 

Mr.  Good:  —fire  at  Nanticoke  shown  that  it 
was  accidental,  or  has  there  been  any  negli- 
gence assigned  regarding  that?  Has  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  breakdown  of  the  Pickering 
plant  power  supply  shown  whether  it  was  due 
to  engineering  faults  or  malfunction  or  mate- 
rial fault  in  the  construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  there  certainly 
has  been  no  negligence  in  either  case.  I  think 
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in  both  instances,  broadly  speaking,  they  are 
engineering  problems  or  technological  prob- 
lems. With  respect  to  Nanticoke  in  particular, 
who  is  ultimately  at  fault,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing which  the  makers  and  the  insurance 
companies,  I  imagine,  are  going  to  be  argu- 
ing about  for  some  time  into  the  future.  In 
both  cases,  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  they 
are  engineering  problems  rather  than  any- 
thing more  serious  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside,  the  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  supplementary.  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  was  mistaken  when  he  said  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  loss  is  $3,000  a 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  An  hour. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  said  "a  day."  I  wondered 
about  that. 

Mr.  Burr:  An  hour.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition further  questions? 


FUTURE  OF  METRO  CENTRE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Premier  pertaining  to  the  report  that 
he  is  negotiating  with  some  of  the  federal 
ministers  or  officials  for  a  resumption  of  the 
Metro  Centre  programme,  particularly  the 
aspect  having  to  do  with  transportation. 

(Is  he  prepared  to  give  us  a  further  report 
on  that?  Is  he  also  as  concerned  about  the 
rental  housing  aspect  of  Metro  Centre  which, 
if  the  president  of  CNR  is  correct  and  is 
allowed  to  impose  his  views,  is  going  to  be 
in  abeyance  for  some  time  to  come,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  recent  public  accounts  available  as  of 
March  31,  1974,  we  underspent  a  rental 
housing  provincial  allocation  by  about  $20 
million? 

Would  the  Premier  then  report  to  the 
House  on  the  basis  of  Metro  Centre  with  the 
prospect  of  our  going  forward  provincially  at 
least  with  some  aspect  of  a  housing  pro- 
gramme in  that  area,  together  with  the  trans- 
portation centre? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  haven't  seen  any  press  report  that  indicates 
that  I  am  discussing  Metro  Centre  with  any 
federal  ministers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  may  have  that  .incor- 
rect, but  perhaps  it  would  be  of  some  assist- 


ance if  we  can  have  an  answer.  There  was  an 
indication  that  he,  as  the  Premier,  was  con- 
cerned about  its  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  what  was  said 
perhaps  three  weeks  ago  now,  was  that  in 
response  to  a  question  I  said  in  general  terms 
the  government  would  like  to  see  Metro 
Centre  go  ahead.  I  think  I  also  made  it  clear 
I  wasn't  expressing  a  point  of  view  as  to  the 
total  content  of  the  development  in  terms  of 
the  density  or  the  amount  of  residential  or 
commercial  or  cultural  involvement. 

I  think  I  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
province  was  not  getting  involved  in  what 
might  be  an  internal  discussion  about  the 
preservation  of  a  part  of  or  all  of  the  Union 
Station.  I  think  I  hopefully  made  that  clear.  I 
did  point  out  that  we  had,  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  were  concerned,  quite 
obviously  an  interest  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  transportation  part  of 
Metro  Centre. 

I  think  I  also  indicated  I  had  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto to  indicate  that  the  province  recognized 
that  not  only  would  it  have  an  involvement, 
hopefully,  in  the  planning  of  it,  but  that  we 
recognized  that,  along  with  the  railways  and 
the  federal  government  and  Metro  and  who- 
ever else  is  involved,  we  probably  would 
have  some  financial  participation.  I  have  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  had  any  conversations  other  than 
with  the  mayor  of  Toronto,  nor  was  there  any 
conversation  by  myself  with  the  heads  of  the 
railways;  and  I,  too,  observed  their  observa- 
tions last  Thursday  or  Friday. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it's  something 
Metro  council  and  the  city  of  Toronto  prob- 
ably will  wish  to  start  dealing  with  early  in 
the  new  year— I  am  only  guessing  at  this— 
now  that  the  new  councils  have  been  elected. 
Certainly  from  our  standpoint,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  with  either  council  or  the 
railways  or  whatever,  the  question  of  the 
transportation  centre. 

As  it  relates  to  the  desirability  of  having 
housing  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  it  be 
rental  or  some  other  form  of  accommodation, 
I  thing  that's  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
should  be  raised  with  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Irvine)— although  I  think  it's  premature 
to  do  so  at  this  moment  until  we  see  what  is 
happening.  I  can  only,  once  again,  restate  my 
general  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  that 
in  some  form  or  other  the  government  has 
been  in  support  of  that  particular  develop- 
ment. 
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I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  we  are 
not  saving  anything  in  terms  of  densities  or 
the  mix  or  just  how  it's  structured.  That  is 
something  I  think  is  obviously  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  city  and  metropolitan  council  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  some  involvement 
in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  the  Premier's  interest  in 
the  transportation  centre  raises,  for  many, 
serious  anxieties,  which  is  the  question  I  want 
to  ask,  about  whether  or  not  his  government 
is  then  supporting  the  opposition  which  Mr. 
McNab,  head  of  the  transportation  authority, 
put  to  the  city  council  not  so  many  weeks  ago 
about  the  transportation  centre;  which  opposi- 
tion assumed  the  destruction  of  Union  Station, 
which  obviously  is  the  central  debating  point. 
Has  the  government  then  taken  a  position 
which  supports  the  end  of  Union  Station; 
something,  obviously,  that  many  council  mem- 
bers, of  Metro  and  Toronto,  simply  don't 
want  and  don't  see  the  need  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what  Mr.  McNab  raised  with  the  city  of 
Toronto  or  with  Metro  council  or  with  whom- 
ever he  was  speaking.  Obviously  the  authority 
with  which  Mr.  McNab  is  involved  has  a  very 
real  interest  in  the  transportation  centre. 
Ceitainly  as  a  matter  of  government  policy  we 
have  never  explored,  as  a  government,  wheth- 
er a  transportation  centre  can  be  developed 
with  or  without  the  main  part  of  Union  Station 
remaining  or  not  remaining.  As  a  totally  un- 
qualified person,  non-engineer,  non-planner, 
non-designer,  I  would  think,  really,  you  can 
df)  it  either  way. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  some  have  strong  feelings 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  say,  that's  just  an 
observation.  I  haven't  seen  any  documentation 
th^it  says,  from  the  ministry's  standpoint  or 
the  government's  standpoint,  that  Union  Sta- 
tion has  to  go.  I  don't  think  that  exists.  I  don't 
think  there  has  ever  been  any  policy  of  that 
kind  considered. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  .is  how  the  authority  feels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact  I  recall  now,  it 
comes  back  to  me,  where  I  made  my  general 
observations.  I  think  it  was  four  weeks  ago 
last  Sunday  at  6:30  on  CFRB  at  which  time 
I  did  observe  that  as  a  government  we  did 
not  want  to  get  into  the  discussion,  because 
we  didn't  think  it  was  a  matter  that  should 
involve  the  provincial  government,  that  some- 


thing had  to  be  settled  by  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  perhaps  Metro,  as  it  related  to  Union 
Station. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Any  further  questions   from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


STORE  HOURS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Solicitor  General,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Welch): 
Is  any  action  contemplated  against  the  grow- 
ing number  of  major  retail  outlets  that  are 
staying  open  on  Sunday  and  have  specific 
plans,  evidently,  to  test  the  legislation  in  this 
regard?  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Canadian 
Tire  Corp.  store  at  Yonge  and  Davenport, 
which  is  opening  Sundays  between  Nov.  17 
and  Dec.  22;  and  Consumers  Distributing, 
which  is  open  in  Scarborough  and  evidently 
plans  to  open  and  is  open  in  a  number  of 
major  cities.  I  would  also  like  to  know  when 
the  minister  is  going  to  bring  in  his  long- 
promised  legislation  about  store  hours,  which 
would  probabiv  mean  a  disposition  of  this 
problem,  which  has  been  a  very  awkward 
one  now  for  more  than  two  or  three  years? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  any 
prosecutions  that  take  place  now  would  be 
under  the  Lord's  Day  (Ontario)  Act.  This 
can  be  done  locally;  it  requires  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General.  One  of  the  reasons 
local  authorities  have  been  reluctant  to  lay 
charges  is  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
the  fine.  The  maximum  fine,  I  believe,  is 
something  under  $100. 

Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald   (York  South):    It's 

$25. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  the  second  part 
of  the  hon.  member's  question  is  concerned, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
statement  during  this  session  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  in  relation  to 
Sunday  closings  and  uniform  store  hours 
generally. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  The 
minister  really  has  said  what  is  generally 
understood,  that  the  law  is  actually  breaking 
down  because  the  $25  fine  associated  with  it 
U  a  very  small  licence  to  pay  to  stay  open 
for  the  lucrative  Sunday  market.  But  does 
the  Solicitor  General  not  feel  he  has  a  special 
responsibility,  since  it  is  the  law  and  it  is 
being  broken  in  many  major  centres,  and  lots 
of  smaller  ones  as  well,  and  does  he  still 
stand  on  the  statement  made  by  one  of  his 
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predecessors  that  it  is  for  individual  citizens 
to    complain    and    not    for    the    government, 

fmrticularly  the  police  forces,  to  enforce  the 
aw  as  it  presently  is,  especially  in  view  of 
the  long  wait  for  an  amendment  or  a  new 
law  which  would  bring  it  up  to  modern 
requirements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  law  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  would  the  minister  suggest 
ought  to  change  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  laying  complaints 
is  concerned,  I  don't  think  it's  necessary  for 
individuals  to  lay  complaints.  Certainly  the 
police  have  a  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  from  time  to  time,  where  there  isn't 
a  bylaw  in  effect  in  respect  to  Sunday  sell- 
ing, to  prosecute  stores  that  are  open,  par- 
ticularly large  chain  stores  that  are  open  on 
Sunday.  As  I  say,  the  problem  now  is  that 
under  the  Lord's  Day  (Ontario)  Act  the 
police  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  is  a  rather  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure and  why  we  need  a  change. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Instead  of  the  maintenance  of  the  law  as  an 
ass,  using  virtually  the  minister's  description 
of  it  in  its  present  terms,  and  since  the  min- 
ister has  wandered  around  Ontario  hearing 
all  of  the  public  submissions  which  followed 
his  green  paper,  which  followed  the  intention 
to  change  legislation,  what  is  he  personally 
recommending,  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
Legislature,  be  done? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Didn't 
the  minister  lead  the  donkey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice- 
Mr.    Lewis:   What  is   the   minister  recom- 
mending? He  heard  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —will  be  making  a  state- 
ment. The  position  of  this  government  will 
be  known  at  that  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  After  the  Christmas 
season. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Certainly  any  influence  or 
input  I  have  regarding  that  statement  will  be 
reflected  in  whatever  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  final  supplementary.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Solicitor 
General  considered  the  advisability  of  apply- 


ing to  the  court  for  a  mandatory  order  or  an 
injunction  restraining  the  law-breakers  from 
breaking  the  law?  If  the  fine  is  not  enough 
and  the  minister  is  unready  to  change  the 
amount  of  the  fine  that  is  in  the  provincial 
statute,  why  can't  he  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  for  some  sort  of  mandatory  order 
forcing  the  closing,  and  in  breach  or  which 
the  people  would  be  in  contempt  and  could 
be  dealt  with  much  more  seriously? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  court  could  do  that 
while  we're  waiting  for  the  Dow  suit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  trouble  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  you  would  have  to  make  an 
individual  application  for  each  breach  of 
the  Lord's  Day  (Ontario)  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  What's  wrong  with  that?  You 
have  to  make  an  individual  prosecution. 

Hon.    Mr.    Kerr:    In    other   words,    if   one 
store  opened  in  Sarnia,  for  example- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    The    administration    of 
the  law  is  an  ass  as  well  as  the  law  is  an 
ass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —you  would  have  to  get 
an  order  in  respect  to  that  store.  You'd  be 
chasing  all  around  the  province,  in  court 
every  day,  dealing  with  individual  stores 
unless  they  were  a  chain  store  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  already  chased 
all  around  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  best  answer 
is  that  the  sooner  we  do  something  about 
a  new  law,  the  better. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  was  the  person 
who  heard  it  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  final  supplementary 
was  asked  a  moment  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  indicated  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  had  asked  the  final 
supplementary.  A  new  question? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  can  put  another  ques- 
tion on  a  similar  subject,  if  you'll  permit, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Isn't  the  minister  aware  that 
with  the  shopping  pressures  and  the  tre- 
mendous competition  that  the  distributors  and 
the  retailers  now  are  facing,  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  movement  toward  Sunday  shop- 
ping and  that  by  the  time  a  new  law  comes 
in,    the    whole    attitude    and    habits    of    the 
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community  may  very  well  have  changed? 
We're  not  here  to  debate  whether  that  should 
be  changed  at  this  time  or  not,  but  wouldn't 
the  minister  agree  that  the  lack  of  policy  is 
going  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  bringing  in  any  government  position  that 
would  want  to  maintain  a  closed  Sunday? 
If  in  fact  the  government  wants  an  open 
Sunday,  what  the  minister  is  doing  is  lead- 
ing directly  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  isn't 
really  a  great  deal  of  flouting  of  the  law 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  are  individual  cases 
where  chain  stores  and  large  groceterias  are 
opening  up;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  if  there 
is  any  undue  delay  in  doing  something  about 
that- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Undue  delay!  It  has  been  three 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —there  would  be  a  change 
in  the  general  attitude  regarding  Sunday 
and  the  operation  of  stores  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  takes  an  entirely  different 
attitude  to  trade  unions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  So  I  think  with  the  under- 
taking that  something  will  be  done  at  this 
session,  the  hon.  member's  fears  are  really 
unfounded. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  minister  going  to  have 
another  green  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West  with  his  ques- 
tions? 


FEDERAL  BANKRUPTCY  STUDY 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  if  I  may.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  minister  has  received 
from  the  federal  Ministry  of  Labour  an 
analysis  of  measures  which  might  be  under- 
taken to  protect  workers  in  bankruptcy  situa- 
tions—a full  study.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
minister  to  table  that  study  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  workers  involved? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister's  colleague  from 
Kenora  would  be  happy  to  see  it. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Mac  Beth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  asks  me  questions 
which  he  knows  about— at  least  he  knows 
I  have  material  and  it  generally  turns  out 
that  he  is  right.  I  haven't  seen  that  analysis 
yet  but  I  will  certainly  get  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Spies,  spies  all  over. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Always  happy  to  keep  the 
minister  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in 
labour. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister's  deputy 
tells  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  about 
it  before  he  tells  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  have  had  certain 
correspondence  with  the  federal  government 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  I  haven't 
seen  any  analysis  of  any  detail  that  I  think  the 
member  is  referring  to.  I  will  get  at  it  and 
see  if  the  federal  government  has  sent  it  on 
to  us.  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  sent  in  any  kind 
of  confidence  and  I  don't  see  why  it  couldn't 
be  tabled,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  thanks.  I  will  send  the 
minister  the  correspondence  which  refers  to 
it. 

May  I  ask,  bv  way  of  supplementary,  do 
I  gather  property  that  the  minister  has  had 
an  increasing  number  of  examples  of  these 
bankruptcy  situations,  a  number  of  submis- 
sions—several sent  to  him  from  Star  Alert  in 
Windsor  and  around  the  province  generally? 
When  is  the  minister  going  to  take  some 
initiative  to  change  the  legislation  or  to  en- 
force at  least  the  upholding  of  the  Bank  Act 
as  it  affects  provincial  employees  so  that  we 
aren't  constantly  finding  ourselves  in  these 
invidious  and  very  disadvantageous  positions 
for  the  workers  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  with  the  increased  numbers 
of  businesses  that  are  having  financial  diffi- 
culties and  in  fact  going  under  these  days,  I 
am  getting  many  more  of  these  across  my 
desk  than  when  I  was  appointed  minister 
some  few  months  ago.  I  still  feel— and  we 
are  getting  co-operation  from  the  federal 
government— that  it  is  the  proper  place  for 
them  to  act  and  our  efforts  are  directed  in 
that  way,  that  the  federal  government  will 
take  action.  This  review  that  the  member 
says  I  have  may  be  a  further  step  to  indicate 
that  the  federal  government  is  about  to  act. 
I  haven't  seen  it;  I  hope  that's  what  it  will 
show  me. 
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TIMISKAMING  TEACHERS'  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  his 
ministry  intervened  in  the  breakdown  in 
negotiations  of  the  Timiskaming  school  board 
with  the  teachers  walking  off  their  jobs? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  both  sides  and  we  are  at  present  in  the 
process  of  seeing  if  we  can  arrange  a  meeting 
to  get  both  sides  together;  and,  if  they  wish, 
to  meet  with  myself,  if  that  will  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  how 
is  it  in  a  bargaining  situation  as  sensitive  as 
this  that  the  teachers  were  forced  to  walk 
out  because  the  board  wouldn't  meet  with 
them  at  all?  Are  these  things  not  more  closely 
monitored  by  the  ministry?  Does  the  minister 
not  try  to  intervene  in  advance  of  the  break- 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
regret  this  kind  of  thing  ever  coming  to  pass 
because  I  can't  imagine  how  sides  can  refuse 
to  meet  one  another.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  involved  in  these  disputes  over 
the  past  two  years,  I  also  can  understand  how 
it  happens,  and  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  at  times. 

We  have  been  urging  the  Timiskaming 
board  and  the  teachers  to  have  a  mediator 
there.  As  I  understand  it  at  least  one  of  the 
parties— I  think  the  board— has  been  very 
negative  to  the  idea  of  a  mediator.  I  think  a 
mediator  can  help  in  any  situation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  these  situations,  even  though 
people  get  to  the  point  where  they  think  there 
is  absolutely  no  use  in  having  a  mediator. 

I  think  he  could  have  been  of  help  in 
Timiskaming  and  probably  could  have  pre- 
vented this  breakdown,  but  it  is  pretty  hard 
for  us  to  be  able  to  stop  people  from  not 
comng  to  the  table  to  bargain.  If  I  could,  I 
think  we  wouldn't  have  some  of  the  disputes 
that  we  have  in  the  province  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  may  I  pick  the  minister 
up  on  it  by  way  of  a  supplementary,  because 
he  raised  an  interesting  point? 

'Isn't  it  time,  given  the  number  of  break- 
downs in  teacher  negotiations,  given  the  civil 
service  dispute  that  now  exists,  given  the  dis- 
putes we  had  with  teachers  and  transit 
workers  in  the  past,  given  in  fact  the  Big 
Brothers  dispute  in  the  public  sector  in  the 
last  several  weeks;  isn't  it  time  we  moved  this 
public    sector    bargaining   out    of   the    ambit 


of  the  industrial  sector  orientation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  developed  within  his 
ministry,  and  perhaps  the  Ministry  of  Health 
where  the  hospital  workers  are  concerned,  a 
more  sensitive  response  to  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  public  sector,  to  the 
differences  which  obtain  at  the  bargaining 
table  when  the  public  is  involved?  Can  the 
minister  consider  carving  out  some  areas,  in 
conjunction  with  his  comrades,  to  deal  with 
it  this  way,  since  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
never  deals  with  it  effectively? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  friend 
may  know  about  a  year  ago  in  this  House  I 
introduced  a  bill— which  has  never  been 
reintroduced— dealing  with  teachers-school 
board  bargaining  and  which  wasn't,  I  might 
says,  universally  accepted,  in  fact  far  from 
it,  by  anyone.  In  that  bill  was  a  body  known 
as  the  Educational  Relations  Commission 
which  I  still  have  hopes  can  be  developed  to 
the  point  where  it  can  do  the  kind  of  things 
in  the  educational  field  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  talking  about.  We're  still  looking  and 
investigating  in  a  much  fuller  way  how  this 
can  be  brought  about. 

I  must  say  I  haven't  come  to  the  complete 
resolution  of  that  fact  yet,  but  we're  still 
looking  at  it.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of 
mechanism  we've  got  to  find  for  these  public 
service  disputes. 


FATHER-LED  FAMILIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services? 
Am  I  to  understand  that  Harold  Currie,  the 
noted  case  of  the  dependent  single-parent 
family,  father-led,  is  now  being  supported  by 
a  general  welfare  allowance  and  that  the 
minister  has  not  yet  resolved  whether  or  not 
he  is  entitled  to  a  family  benefits  allowance 
that  would  be  given  to  a  single-parent  family, 
mother-led? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
particular  case,  for  the  month  of  December 
he  is  being  supported  by  the  local  Simcoe 
social  services  administration.  However,  it  is 
our  intention  to  pass  an  order  in  council  to 
provide  him  with  assistance  under  the  Family 
Benefits  Act  so  that  he  may  continue  to  look 
after  his  children. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  by  way  of  a  supplemen- 
tary, if  the  minister  is  passing  an  order  in 
council— I  guess  the  first  of  its  kind— to  sup- 
port Harold  Currie— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Well  give  me  another  case 
where  a  single-parent  family,  father-led  in 
this  situation,  is  finally  being  supported-by 
order  in  council;  bravo!  —under  the  Family 
Benefits  Act?  Is  the  minister  therefore  an- 
nouncing a  change  in  policy  in  this  regard 
where  he  will  treat  men  and  women  equally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  General  Welfare  Act  is  concerned,  it  is 
our  intention  to  amend  the  regulations 
whereby  it  will  be  possible,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  municipality,  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  circumstances  that  the  local  munic- 
ipality deems  appropriate. 

With  reference  to  the  broader  aspect  of 
the  question  under  family  benefits,  we  have 
dealt  with  this  case  on  its  special  merits. 
However,  it's  very  complex;  it's  not  a  simple 
question,  as  some  people  understand  it  to  be; 
whether  family  benefits  should  be  allowed  to 
everyone  regardless  of  sex,  this  is  one  that 
requires  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  just  mulling  that  one 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview 
was  up  a  moment  ago.  He  may  ask  his 
question. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  ACTION 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Is  the  Attorney 
General  able  to  give  us  now  his  latest  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
against  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  recalling  that  he 
promised  to  talk  about  it  to  his  officials  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  recalling  as  well 
that  one  Harold  Stafford- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Hurray. 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Hurray. 

Mr.  Singer:  —seems  very  upset  because  of 
certain    events    that   have    taken    place;    and 
recalling  as  well- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  De- 
feated Liberal. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  his  officials  were  quoted 
in  the  paper  in  the  last  few  days  as  indicating 
he  has  made  no  progress  at  all  since  last 
April? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  Attorney  General ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Attorney  General  did  meet  with  counsel 
who  had  been  retained  with  respect  to  that 
case. 

The  Attorney  General  is  satisfied  on  the 
basis  of  that  report  that  everything  possible 
had  been  done  and  would  continue  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  that  litigation. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Now  that  everybody  is  well 
muzzled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  was  just  trying  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  date.  There  was  some  ap- 
pointment taken  out,  I  think  this  week,  with 
respect  to  some  cross-examination  on  certain 
affidavits  that  were  filed  with  respect  to  a 
notice  for  particulars.  The  hon.  member  will 
understand  that,  naturally,  everyone  was 
taking  full  advantage  of  whatever  the  rules 
may  be  insofar  as  that  type  of  civil  litigation 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Meanwhile  the  taxpayers 
pay  him  for  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  the  Attorney  General  paying 
him  $75  an  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  quite  concerned 
that  the  former  federal  member  for— 

Mr.  Singer:  Elgin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —Elgin,  may  be  some- 
what concerned,  but  I  think  he  has  other 
things  to  be  concerned  about  as  well. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Defeated,  defeated. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stage 
we've  arrived  at  was  exactly  the  same  stage 
that  was  carefully  explained  to  us  by  the 
Attorney  General's  officials— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No;  we  now  have  an  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes;  last  April.  I  can 
it  to  the  Attorney  General  out  of  Hansard  if 
he  wants.  What  progress  has  the  Attorney 
General  made  between  last  April  and  now?  He 
was  still  asking  questions  about  an  affidavit— 
I  think  a  Mr.  Hilton's— which  haven't  been 
answered  yet,  so  the  defendant  could  get  par- 
ticulars in  order  to  enable  him  to  prepare  I 
statement  of  defence. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Put  the  Solicitor  General 
back  in  charge. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  would  appreciate,  because  of  his 
professional  training,  that  these  matters  do 
take  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  dates  have  now  been 
established  for  the  cross-examination.  I've 
been  quite  satisfied,  in  a  meeting  with  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  insofar  as  this  matter 
is  concerned  that  the  time  that  has  transpired 
has  not  been  a  waste  of  time.  More  research 
has  been  done.  They  are  very  technical,  these 
types  of  pleadings,  and  I've  every  confidence 
that  things  will  proceed  in  their  regular  way. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He  .is  too 
easily  satisfied. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Retain  Harold  Stafford. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  research. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


ASBESTOS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  BASIN 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  he  have  in  his  possession  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  asbestos  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin?  And  if  there  is  such  a  report,  does  it 
indicate  there  is  a  health  hazard  involved  in 
drinking  tap  water  in  this  city?  And  if  there 
is  such  a  report,  why  hasn't  he  released  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  what  report 
the  member  is  talking  about.  As  far  as  asbes- 
tos in  the  Great  Lakes  is  concerned,  our  filtra- 
tion plants  will  remove  all  asbestos— if  there 
is  any— to  make  the  water  very  safe  for  drink- 
ing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  is  the  level  in  Toronto 
drinking  water  after  filtration?  Is  .it  at  a  safe 
level,  would  the  minister  say? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  According  to  my  ex- 
perts, it  is  at  a  safe  level.  I  can't  give  the 
actual  readings,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
them  if  the  member  wants  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Housing 
has  an  answer  to  a  question. 


Mr.   J.    F.    Foulds    (Port   Arthur):    Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  said  that  was  the  last  sup- 
plementary; the  time  is  just  about  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Only  one— it  .is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  the  same  mat- 
ter was  discussed  last  week  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  raised  over  six  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Housing. 


VILLAGE  SQUARE 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
On  Dec.  9,  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River 
asked  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  re- 
direct my  question  to  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing, who  I  understand  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Public  Works  Creditors  Payment 
Act,  and  ask  him  if  he  is  aware  of  the 
Village  Square  situation  and  if  these  people 
will,  in  fact,  receive  reimbursement;  and  if 
so,  to  whom  should  they  write? 

OHC  was  one  of  several  organizations  which 
had  a  contract  with  Village  Square  Ltd.  Our 
contract  was  for  them  to  deliver  50  prefabri- 
cated, detached  housing  units.  They've  all 
been  delivered  to  various  sites  in  northern  On- 
tario. Our  field  staff  have  taken  over  comple- 
tion of  the  units  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  firm  is  in. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  owed  to  the  em- 
ployees, OHC  can  do  little  to  assist  in  that 
direction  in  one  aspect  of  it.  By  that,  I  mean 
the  prefabricated  units  supplied  by  Village 
Square  are  considered  a  sale  of  goods.  As 
such,  the  corporation  has  no  authority  under 
the  Public  Works  Creditors  Payment  Act  to 
pay  wages  involved  in  the  manufacture  or 
delivery  of  these  units.  The  erection  of  the 
units,  however,  is  considered  as  a  contract 
for  work  and  service.  As  such  the  corporation 
can,  under  the  Public  Works  Creditors  Pay- 
ment Act,  pay  wages  to  tradesmen  involved 
in  the  on-site  work. 

Claims  under  the  Public  Works  Creditors 
Payment  Act  must  be  made  within  90  days  of 
work  stoppage.  To  date  we  have  15  claims 
registered. 

The  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  ad- 
vised us  they  are  proceeding  with  the  normal 
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audit  and  are  working  with  the  receiver  to 
determine  what  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment of  vacation  pay  of  all  employees.  The 
wages  in  this  case  are  ranked  with  other 
unsecured  creditors.  However,  the  receiver 
has  committed  himself  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  current  wages  of  the  employees,  up 
to  and  including  the  end  of  the  work  day  of 
Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  1974. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  supplementary,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  clarification.  Will 
the  people  who  provided  goods  and  services, 
either  gas  and  oil  or  room  and  board  to  the 
employees  of  Village  Square,  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  under  the  Act  that  the  min- 
ister has  just  quoted,  or  will  it  be  strictly 
for  wages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  will  be  strictly  as 
to  wages,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  point  was  brought  up  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber before.  My  information  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  it  is  wages  only. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  if  I  may;  very 
short  Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have 
any  advice  for  those  people  who  are  in  the 
position  of  having  provided  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  company  as  to  what  line  should 
they  follow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
they  would  follow  the  procedure  under  the 
Act,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  unsecured  creditors. 

I  have  other  answers,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  get  them  out,  to  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
East. 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Could  the  Solicitor  General  re- 
port to  us  as  to  how  he  is  doing  with  respect 
to  getting  the  appropriate  permission  to  table 
the  letters  with  respect  to  an  inquiry  of  the 
SIU  activities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  tabling  those  today, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


ASBESTOS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  BASIN 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  When 
will    the    minister    send    me    the    answers 


promised  during  his  estimates  on  Oct.  24, 
recorded  in  Hansard  on  page  S-1890,  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  such  a  high  asbestos 
content  in  the  Detroit  River,  from  which 
Windsor  gets  its  drinking  water.  And  at  the 
same  time,  will  he  respond  to  the  question 
whether  the  distilling  of  asbestos-filled  water 
or  asbestos-containing  water  actually  gets  rid 
of  all  the  asbestos? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
the  questions  arising  from  the  estimates 
have  been  answered.  We'll  have  them  all 
out  before  the  Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  only  90  per  cent  of  the  large 
fibres  are  filtered  out  of  the  water  and  that 
it  is  the  10  per  cent  that  remains,  the 
smaller  fibres,  that  are  the  greater  hazard 
in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  aware  that  it 
doesn't  all  come  out;  but  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  my  technical  people  tell  me 
that  water  is   absolutely  safe  for  drinking. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
another  answer  to  a  question  previously 
asked  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  understand 
the  asliestos  link  in  damage  to  health?  It  is 
hardly  inconclusive. 


H.O.M.E.  PROGRAMME  LOTTERIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Dec.  9, 
the  member  for  Wentworth  asked  the  follow- 
ing question: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  Given  the  wide- 
ranging  comments  and  suggestions  made 
by  a  number  of  people  who  were  involved 
in  the  recently  conducted  HOME  lottery, 
and  given  the  time  that's  elapsed  between 
that  and  this  date;  can  the  minister  in- 
dicate whether,  before  the  next  lottery 
is  held  in  the  Hamilton  area,  there  will 
be  substantial  changes  to  the  method  of 
conducting  the  lottery  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  lottery  as  it  might  be  conducted  then 
for  the   number  of  homes   available? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  lottery  system  of  allocating 
leased  lots  under  the  Home  Ownership  Made 
Easy  plan.  I  do  not  feel,  at  this  time,  we 
should  hold  up  further  allocations  under  this 
particular    programme    while    we    determine 
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a  better  method.  For  that  reason,  we  will 
be  using  the  present  procedures  in  our  next 
Hamilton  offering  early  in  the  new  year. 

However,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  a 
study  done  of  these  procedures,  and  I  am 
having  a  report  prepared  which  can  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
This  will  allow  not  only  the  member  for 
Wentworth  but  any  other  interested  mem- 
ber to  make  suggestions  in  order  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  best  method  possible. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  min- 
ister to  make  any  changes  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing;  one,  whether  people 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lottery  if 
they  already  own  homes;  and,  two,  whether 
there  will  be  changes  to  the  way  in  which 
the  builders  approach  the  individuals  with 
regard  to  the  allocation  of  the  properties  in 
order  to  ensure  they  are  given  a  choice  in 
conjunction  with  the  number  they  have 
drawn?  Will  the  minister  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  builders  involved  in  an  effort  to  come 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  deficiencies  and 
defects  which  have  resulted  from  previous 
allocations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  by  the 
member  before.  I  have,  as  I  mentioned,  taken 
a  very  careful  look  at  it.  I  do  believe  we  have 
to  have  a  further  study  undertaken  by  our 
ministry,  which  I  have  said  we'll  do.  I  do 
think  it's  quite  proper  to  have  a  standing 
committee  before  the  House  discusses  this 
lottery  in  detail. 

il  cannot  undertake  at  this  time  to  make 
any  change  whatsoever,  though,  in  the 
present  system,  because  I  don't  see  that  we 
have  a  way  of  improving  it  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  there  is,  and  certainly  I'd  be 
quite  agreeable  to  going  into  it  further  after 
we  haye  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


STUDY  OF  VINYL  CHLORIDE 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Can  he 
tell  us  what  action  his  ministry  is  taking, 
particularly  the  industrial  safety  branch,  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  vinyl  chlorides, 
since  he  now  has  a  report  from  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  min- 
istry deals  with  some  1,800  toxic  substances. 
The  reports  of  the  various  effects  of  these 
come  to  us  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
we  simply  carry  out  the  recommendations  the 
Ministry  of  Health  makes  to  us.  As  I  say,  that 
is  the  procedure  we  follow  on  all  of  them. 
If  they  have  any  recommendations  to  make 
we  receive  those  recommendations  and  then 
ths  ministry's  inspectors  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
satisfied  that  in  fact  his  people  are  assidu- 
ously carrying  out  the  recommendations;  and 
in  fact  are  carrying  out  the  investigations  in 
those  plants  that  use  this  substance? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  To  the  limit  of  our 
resources,  yes,  I  am  satisfied.  But  again,  if 
the  member  has  information  on  any  plant 
where  he  thinks  we  are  failing  or  more 
stringent  methods  or  measures  should  be 
taken,  I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  that 
information  and  give  it  to  my  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
IN  THUNDER  BAY 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices: Has  the  ministry  decided  to  cancel  the 
juvenile  co-educational  training  school  that 
was  announced  for  Thunder  Bay  in  April  of 
1972;  when  did  that  cancellation  take  place 
and  can  he  tell  me  what  alternative  services 
his  ministry  is  planning  in  the  area? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I'll  have  to  take  that  as  notice, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


MERCURY  POLLUTION 

Mr,  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walker ville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  question  concerns 
Lake  St.  Clair. 

Has  the  minister  decided  on  a  policy  as  to 
whether  to  allow  commercial  fishing  to  be 
resumed  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  or  is  it  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  Lake  St.  Clair  as  it  is  so  that 
only  sports  fishing  would  be  allowed? 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  member  I  am 
sure  is  aware,  we  have  done  some  very  ex~ 
tensive    testing    for    mercury    levels    in    the 
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various  species  of  fish  from  Lake  St.  Clair. 
It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  total  testing 
has  not  been  completed  as  yet.  However, 
there  are  indications  the  level  of  mercury  is 
down  considerably. 

I  th'nk  it  is  fa;r  to  say  that  we  have  met 
with  the  commercial  fishing  industry  to  dis- 
cuss possible  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
could  bring  a  portion  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  back  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  These 
discussions  are  going  on.  There  has  been  no 
firm  dec'sion  reached  as  yet.  As  we  go  down 
the  road,  with  further  information,  we  will 
make  a  decision,  which  I  hope  will  be  within 
the  next  several  weeks. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if 
he  has  received  a  firm  recommendation  from 
his  officials  to  permit  commercial  fishing  to 
resume  in  Lake  St.  Clair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  I  have  not  received 
any  firm  recommendations.  The  recommenda- 
tions I  received  were  that  we  should  explore 
with  the  commercial  fishermen  and  people 
in  the  general  area  for  some  consensus  as  to 
what  direction  we  should  go. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  called  the  last  a  final  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  is  a  supplementary  of 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  You  may  place 
a  new  question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Okay.  A  new  question  then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

In  his  replies  to  me  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  fishing  on  Lake  St.  Clair  or  its 
possible  resumption,  he  has  mentioned  a 
market  for  the  coarse  fish.  Is  this  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  those  fish  in  countries  or  other 
places  that  value  those  fish  more  than  in 
Ontario;  or  is  it  for  the  cat  and  dog  food 
market?  In  any  event,  would  those  sales 
occur  with  the  present  levels  of  mercury  still 
at  the  higher  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  we  are  looking  at  all  those  pos- 
sibilities, including  the  exporting  of  fish  to  a 
country  that  may  accept  coarse  fish  with  the 
higher  level  of  mercury.  We  are  also  examin- 


ing the  possibility  of  going  into  the  cat  and 
dog  food  market  at  the  present  levels,  which 
in  some  instances,  of  course,  are  higher  than 
th    acceptable  levels  for  humans. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  .it  is  possible.  Whatever 
the  minister  does,  I  understand  that  the  hook- 
line  fishermen  will  not  be  reinstated  in  Lake 
St.  Clair;  that  now  is  pretty  clear.  What  form 
of  compensation  is  the  minister  going  to  work 
out  for  those  fishermen  who  are  excluded  from 
whatever  policy  decision  the  minister  makes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what  the  member  means  when  he  speaks 
about  a  hook-line  fisherman. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  distinction  between 
nets  and  hooks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Does  the  member  mean 
the  angler? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Oh,  angling  is  allowed  in 
Lake  St.  Clair.  There  has  been  no- 
Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  not  the  sports  fishing. 
I  mean  those  who  fished  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, of  whom  there  were  eight  or  10  fami- 
lies, and  who  will  be  cut  out  regardless  of 
what  the  government  does.  How  do  we  com- 
pensate those  people  for  undermining  their 
economic  livelihood  in  effect,  admitting  that 
the  rules  were  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  until  firm 
decisions  are  made  with  regard  to  fishing  in 
Lake  St.  Clair,  it  is  obvious  we  can't  make  a 
decision  on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you  to  con- 
sider something.  If  a  question  is  asked  and 
there  are  to  be  supplementary  questions  per- 
mitted, would  you  consider  allowing  a  supple- 
mentary question  from  each  party  ratheT  than 
simply  one  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  would  be  reason- 
able. We  were  just  about  out  of  time  and 
there  were  other  people  who  wanted  to  ask 
new  questions.  We  try  to  use  a  bit  of  judge- 
ment as  to  which  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
carry  on,  but  I  think  that  is  reasonable. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  am  now  tabling  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  my  deputy  minister  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  regard- 
ing the  Seafarers'  International  Union 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

COUNTY  OF  OXFORD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  174,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  of 
Oxford  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  important  amendments  in 
this  bill  are  similar  to  those  in  the  regional 
municipality  amendments,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  I  will  speak  about  a  little  later. 

As  in  the  other  amendments  to  the  other 
regional  government  bills,  the  county  can  now 
become  a  member  of  any  Ontario  municipal 
association  and  can  send  its  employees  wher- 
ever it  wishes  to  improve  their  skills  and  serv- 
ices and  pay  for  the  cost.  The  county  is  given 
more  latitude  in  the  rates  that  it  may  charge 
for  various  classes  and  types  of  disposal  in  its 
waste  disposal  site. 

The  one  matter  in  this  bill  to  which  I  would 
like  to  make  particular  reference  is  that  sec- 
tions 74  and  75  of  the  existing  County  of 
Oxford  Act  are  being  repealed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  74  was  the  section  to  which  I  objected 
quite  strenuously  when  it  was  inserted  into 
the  original  bill.  It  states:  "At  the  request  of 
the  county  council  or  on  his  own  initiative, 
the  minister  may,  notwithstanding  the  previ- 
ous sections- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  background  conversation  go- 
ing on  and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  to  hear  the 
hon.  member's  remarks,  particularly  the  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  reference  to  the  section  of 
this  bill  which  repeals  sections  74  and  75  of 
the  original  bill.  I  had  objected  strenuously 
to  the  inclusion  of  section  74  in  the  original 
bill  which  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  the  county  council,  or 
on  his  own  initiative,  the  minister  may,  not- 
withstanding [the  sections  going  before  it] 
establish  a  police  force  for  the  whole  or 


part  of  the  county  in  such  manner  as  he 
determines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  people 
of  the  region,  or  the  county  in  this  case, 
should  have  complete  authority  as  to  when 
if  ever  they  wish  to  have  a  regional  police 
force. 

My  own  feeling,  and  it's  a  personal  feel- 
ing, is  that  a  regional  police  force  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  that  smaller  units 
of  policing  do  have  a  different  effect  on  the 
whole  image  of  police  enforcement  within  a 
region.  So  I'm  glad  to  see  that  section  74  and 
75  are  being  deleted  by  these  amendments. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  when  Bill  164  was  being  debated  I 
made  remarks  which  I  felt  at  that  time 
applied  to  these  other  bills,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  we  are  in  agreement  with  Bill 
174  and  will  support  it. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergrovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suggestion  has  come  to  me  just  today  that 
there  might  be  a  further  section  added  deal- 
ing with  the  number  and  composition  of  the 
conservation  authority.  So,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  I  will  refer  this  bill  to 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  We're  looking 
into  that  possibility. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading  on  committee  of  the  whole 
House?  Committee  of  the  whole. 

Agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
MUSKOKA  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  the  District 
Municipality  of  Muskoka  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  point  I  think  that  need 
concern  us  in  this  particular  bill  is  that  the 
district  municipality  is  made  a  regional  muni- 
cipality for  the  purposes  of  the  Regional 
Municipal  Grants  Act.  There  are  certain 
powers  and  duties  that  that  municipality  will 
now  have  as  a  result  of  this.  Since  it  has 
become  a  regional  municipality  it  will  have 
all  the  benefits  and  whatever  the  burdens  are 
that  the  others  within  the  province  have. 
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The  other  points  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
sewage  works  and  other  particular  matters  are 
things  which  appear  to  us  to  be  routine. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  would 
simply  say,  as  far  as  this  group  is  concerned 
the  bill  is  satisfactory.  It's  housekeeping,  and 
bringing  into  effect  certain  policies  with 
which  we  agree,  and  we  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Good:  One  point  I  would  like  to  ask. 
I  asked  it  on  the  bill  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  other  10  regional  municipalities. 
I  would  like  a  clarification  of  why  permission 
is  now  being  given  for  the  OMB  to  hear 
applications  regarding  the  financing  of  sewer 
and  water  works  before  the  method  of  re- 
payment has  been  established. 

I  always  thought  that  when  an  agreement 
on  installation  of  service  was  made  between 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  the 
municipality,  the  whole  package  was  done  up 
as  to  how  it  was  going  to  be  financed:  how 
much  out  of  frontage  charges:  how  much  out 
of  usage  charges;  how  much  out  of  connec- 
tion charges;  how  much  on  the  general  tax 
rate;  and  how  much  by  grants  by  the  govern- 
ment. Here  is  a  point  which  I  don't  under- 
stand and  I'd  like  clarification. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Good:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Regional  Municipalities 
Act  is  going  into  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  so  I  can  deal  with  that  and  other 
questions  that  were  put  to  me.  There  is  a 
reason,  but  it  doesn't  affect  this  bill. 

Mr.  Good;  Well,  it's  in  the  Muskoka  bill 
as  well,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Could  we  deal  with  this 
in  the  regional  municipalities  bill,  which  is 
going  to  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for 
this  and  several  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Good:  If  the  minister  could  get  the 
answer  to  my  question  by  then,  that's  fine. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading?  Committee? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  For  this  one? 

Mr.  Young:  No,  third  reading. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 
Agreed  to. 

Clerk    of   the    House:    The    second    order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  173,  the 
Regional  Municipalities  Amendment  Act, 
1974. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  discussion  or  amend- 
ments on  any  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Yes,  the 
minister  has  an  amendment,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Four  amendments. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Yes,  these  relate 
to  section  27,  section  28,  section  34(a)  and 
section  56. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  27? 

Sections  1  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  27: 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  that  sub-section  2 
of  section  29  of  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Sudbury  Act,  1972,  as  set  out  in  section 
27  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance" 
in  the  second  line,  and  that  amendments  to 
the  same  effect  be  made  to  sections  35,  40, 
45,  50  and  55  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
the  motion? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Could 
the  minister  explain  what  the  significance  of 
that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  motion  is  required 
simply  to  clarify  the  subsection  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  previous  subsection. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Good:    Mr.    Chairman,    the    question 
which  I  have  asked  the  minister  previously, 
regarding  the  OMB  hearings- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  section  27? 

Mr.  Good:  -affects  sections  27,  28,  35, 
40,  45,  50  and  55.  Maybe  the  minister  could 
get  an  explanation  of  that  in  Hansard  any 
time  he  wishes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  the  absence  of  this  change,  there  is  no 
way  that  a  proposal  for  works  can  be  put 
to  the  OMB  as  a  matter  of  principle  until 
such  time  as  the  area  municipality  or  area 
municipalities  come  to  an  actual  cost  appor- 
tionment with  the  region. 

This  kind  of  a  dicker  very  often  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  doing,  so  the  proposal  is  that 
they  should  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  get 
an  approval  on  proceeding  with  the  works  at 
the  regional  level  and  then  come  back  and 
present  the  apportionment  of  costs  for  the 
OMB's  further  approval.  This  will  eliminate 
any  time  delay  in  calling  tenders  and,  in  a 
period  of  rising  costs,  hopefully  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point, 
do  I  understand  it  clearly  then  that  when  a 
municipality  puts  forth  a  proposal  to  the 
OMB  for  sewer  or  water  works,  the  people 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  ob- 
jections and  cause  an  OMB  hearing  if  they 
wished  to  object  just  to  the  proposal  in 
principle? 

When  the  cost  apportionment  has  then 
been  allocated,  after  the  hearing,  would 
there  then  be  a  further  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  object  and  to  cause  another  hearing 
relating  to  the  cost;  because  it  is  the  second 
matter,  regarding  the  cost  per  household, 
v/hich  initiates  OMB  hearings  when  it  comes 
to  the  installation  of  sewer  and  water  works. 
It  is  not  the  principle;  everybody  is  in  favour 
of  the  principle,  but  when  you  find,  as  in  one 
municipality  in  my  area— where  the  cost 
is  going  to  be  $307  per  household— of  the 
900  people  in  the  little  village,  150  voiced 
objections  and  there  was  an  OMB  hearing, 
there  would  then  be  two  separate  oppor- 
tunities for  people  to  object  and  cause  an 
OMB  hearing  on  that  particular  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 
There  will  be  an  appeal  provided  for  each 
stage.  It  is  believed  by  the  experts  in  my 
ministry  and  elsewhere  that  separating  these 
two  stages  will  enable  the  proposal  to  be 
considered  more  quickly  and,  if  agreed  to, 
the  work  to  proceed  more  quickly.  As  I 
mentioned,  while  costs  are  escalating,  hope- 
fully, it  will  save  the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Mr.  Good:  It  will  ease  the  people  into 
the  idea  of  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  27,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  28: 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  an  amend- 
ment to  section  28  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  that  subsection  2 
of  section  31  of  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Sudbury  Act,  1972,  as  set  out  in  section  28 
of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  inserting  after 
"the",  where  it  occurs  the  second  time  in 
the  second  line,  "establishment"  and  that 
amendments  to  the  same  effect  be  made  to 
sections  35,  40,  45,  50  and  55  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  motion 
is  required  simply  to  clarify  the  subsection 
in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  subsection. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  By  just  adding 
the  one  word  "establishment"? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  carry  without 
a  quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  a  quorum  to  carry  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  section 
28  of  the  Regional  Municipalities  Amend- 
ment Act,  which  amends  the  Regional  Munic- 
ipality of  Sudbury  Act,  1972.  Any  comments? 

Mot'on  agreed  to. 

Section  28,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Section  29  to  33,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  34: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  another 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  that  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

34(a)  Subsection  3  of  section  26  of  the 

said  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  "that  this  provision  shall  not  apply 

in  the  year  1974." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  discussion? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Sir,  this  amendment 
allows  Peel  region,  in  the  year  of  1974  only, 
to  retain  auditors  who  may  have  had  a  man- 
gement  consultant  role  with  the  region  in 
1973,  when  the  region  was  being  organized. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  34(a)  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  amendments? 
On  section  56: 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  that  section  56  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection: 

(3)  Subsection  9  of  the  said  section  119, 
as  re-enacted  by  the  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1974,  chapter  5,  section  7,  is  repealed  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  "Where 
any  local  municipality  has  passed  a  bylaw 
that  prior  to  its  coming  into  force  requires 
the  approval  of  any  minister  of  the  Crown, 
any  provincial  ministry,  the  Municipal 
Board  or  any  provinc'al  body  or  agency, 
and  such  approval  has  not  been  obtained 
prior  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1974,  the 
council  of  the  successor  area  municipality 
to  such  local  municipality,  or  the  regional 
council  when  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bylaw  pertains  to  a  function  of  the  regional 
corporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  initiate  or 
continue  the  procedure  to  obtain  such 
approval  to  the  bylaw  passed  by  the  local 
municipality,  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  such 
area  municipality  or  the  regional  corpora- 
tion, and  the  provisions  of  the  subsect'on  8 
apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  any  such  bylaw." 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  ask  about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    Let   me   just   offer  the 
explanation.    All    that    those    words    simply 
mean- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  think  I  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —is  if  an  application  had 
been  made  to  the  OMB  by  one  of  the  pre- 
vious municipalities,  the  successor  munic- 
ipality could  continue  with  that  application 
instead  of  originating  a  new  application. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand  that.  What  I 
wonder  about  is  in  the  case  of  individuals 
who  may  have  applied  for  such  a  thing  as  a 
rezoning  within  an  existing  municipality,  and 
after  the  changeover  the  municipal  name, 
council  and  authority  have  been  transferred, 
does  that  also  apply  equally  to  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  event  an  OMB  hearing  were 
required  and  applied  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  advised  it  does. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right.  And  on  the  other  ques- 
tion—I want  to  be  clear— what  the  minister  is 
saying  is  the  municipality  need  not  make  any 
additional  application.  But  it  is  obliged  to 
follow   througn   on   the    original   decision   of 


the  old  municipality?  Or  is  it  then  obliged  to 
inform  all  of  those  who  mav  have  been 
affected  by  a  decision  of  the  municipalitv  that 
they  have  discontinued  the  application  for 
any  change  as  of  a  certain  date?  Do  yon 
follow  what  I  am  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  it  wouldn't  bind  the 
new  municipality  with  the  decision  of  the 
old  municipality.  The  new  municipalitv 
could  discontinue  the  application,  if  it  wished. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  would  the  new  muni- 
cipality be  required  then  to  inform  interested 
parties  of  its  decision  to  discontinue  any 
action  that  had  been  started  by  the  old 
municipality  prior  to  the  transition? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  It's  entirely 
possible  that  a  municipality  may  have  initi- 
ated a  bylaw  at  the  behest  of  a  number  of 
residents.  If  the  new  municipality  decided  to 
go  ahead,  then  that  would  be  fine.  But  if  it 
decided  not  to  go  ahead— it  may  have  re- 
quired approval,  for  example,  from  some 
branch  of  municipal  affairs— if  it  decided  for 
some  reason  or  other  not  to  proceed,  those 
residents  could  be  sitting  there  waiting  for 
this  to  be  approved  and  never  knowing  it. 
Is  there  any  requirement  on  municipalities 
to  inform  any  interested  parties  that  they 
have  taken  a  position  different  from  the 
position  originally  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
original  application? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  section  is  silent  on 
that.  Briefly,  the  new  municipality  can  earn- 
on  with  an  application  made  by  the  old 
municipality.  If  it  doesn't  do  so,  it's  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  restructuring  take  place,  which  is  to 
My  on  the  same  basis  as  every  other 
municipality. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  second  question  then. 
Is  there  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
new  municipality  to  inform  the  approving 
agency  or  ministry  that  it  is  desirous  of  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  action  of  the  old  muni- 
eipality  or  is  there  a  requirement  on  its  part 
to  inform  the  approving  agency  that  it  doesn't 
wish  to  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  new  municipality 
would  have  to  tell  the  authority,  the  OMB 
or  whoever,  that  they  were  proceeding  with 
the  old  municipality's  application  or  dis- 
continuing it. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  point  then- 
Mr.  Good:  He  has  completely  reversed  his 
stand. 
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Mr.  Deans:  You're  not  kidding.  Is  there 
any  requirement  then  on  the  part  of  the 
old  municipal  authorities  to  inform  the  new 
municipality  what  sorts  of  things  were  out- 
standing? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have  that. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  think 
you'd  better  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Mr.  Deans:  Really,  you  have  got  a  prob- 
lem. There  have  been  substantial  changes  in 
some  municipalities  and  bylaws  may  well 
have  been  before  approving  authorities  await- 
ing approval.  There  have  been  substantial 
changes  both  administratively  and  represen- 
tative-wise within  municipalities.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  all  of  the  information  which 
ought  to  have  been  carried  forward  is  carried 
forward. 

How  do  you  intend  to  inform  municipali- 
ties of  this  particular  change?  Are  you  going 
to  inform  them  separately,  by  letter  under 
separate  cover,  over  and  above  the  sort  of 
normal  circularizing  of  the  changes  to  the 
Regional  Municipalities  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  the  latter  point,  they 
will  be  informed  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  informed  of  all  other  changes,  by  circu- 
lating copies  of  the  legislation  when  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  This  is  the  reason  they  all 
have  municipal  solicitors. 

Dealing  with  a  previous  question,  all  books, 
papers  and  records  must  have  been  handed 
over  by  the  old  municipalities  to  the  new 
municipalities.  That's  a  requirement  enacted 
by  law. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  final  point.  I'm  think- 
ing of  people  who  may  have  applied  for  a 
zoning  change  and  who  made  the  application 
in  the  fall  of  1973,  in  the  case  of  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  municipality,  and  who  were 
turned  down— but  who  have  since  applied  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  There  is  now  a 
new  municipality  involved.  I  am  thinking  of 
one  narticular  case,  and  maybe  now  I  under- 
stand why  it's  December  of  1974  and  nothing 
has  happened.  Is  it  possible  that  because  the 
municipality  named  in  the  original  applica- 
tion was  the  old  municipality,  the  OMB 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with 
it,  since  it  is  now  a  new  municipality  with 
new  municipal  laws? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  entirely  possible 
and  this  may  be  corrected  by  the  amendment 
before  the  House.  If  the  hon.  member  could 
give  me  the  details,  I'll  check  it  out  for  him. 


Mr.  Deans:  I  will  have  to  do  it,  because 
it  now  begins  to  clear  itself  up  for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
as  I  see  it  in  its  positive  side,  is  enabling 
legislation  for  either  the  new  area  government 
or  the  new  regional  government  to  continue 
the  application  that  is  still  awaiting  approval 
of  a  ministry,  or  one  of  the  agencies  of 
government. 

But  it  could  also  be  used  to  let  an  appli- 
cation more  or  less  die  on  the  order  paper. 
If  it's  not  pursued,  and  if  the  OMB  or  the 
agency  of  government  decides  not  to  approve 
it,  this  section  could  be  used  to  let  a  bylaw 
completely  pass  out  of  existence  by  not  being 
pursued  by  the  new  government  or  by  the 
region  if  that  particular  bylaw  applies  to  a 
function  which  the  region  now  takes  over. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  matter 
of  water  supply  and  things  of  that  nature. 
There  now  could  be  regional  responsibilities, 
when  formerly  they  were  area  government 
responsibilities.  I  would  certainly  be  in  agree- 
ment on  this  as  enabling  legislation  for  the 
new  people  to  carry  on.  But  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  now  that  this  technique  could  be 
used  to  completely  ignore  or  let  die  applica- 
tions of  a  former  area  government,  some  of 
which  may  be  no  longer  in  existence  for  that 
form  of  government.  They  could  just  let 
them  pass  out  of  existence  and  the  efforts  of 
former  elected  representatives  would  now  be 
frustrated  by  the  new  government.  I  don't 
think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  use  it  in  that 
context. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Sir,  this  will  enable  new 
municipalities  to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed 
with  previous  applications.  In  this  respest,  it 
puts  them  on  all  fours  with  other  municipal- 
ities. If  we  don't  pass  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, the  new  municipalities  may  either  re- 
apply or  not  apply  to  the  provincial  agency 
or  authority  as  is  so  desired.  So  this  in  no 
way  weakens  the  position  of  the  ratepayers 
or  residents. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  regional 
government  bills  have  said  one  thing:  that  the 
new  regional  governments  or  the  new  area 
governments  are  bound  by  the  bylaws  of  the 
old  municipality.  Now  you  are  saying  they 
are  bound  by  all  the  bylaws  except  those  that 
are  awaiting  government  or  agency  approval. 
What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  new  govern- 
ment can  decide  whether  or  not  it  wants  to 
be  bound  by  any  bylaws  which  have  not  had 
government  approval.  This  is  really  what  this 
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section  is  saying.  At  the  present  time,  and 
without  this  bylaw,  all  of  the  matters  in  pro- 
cess will  not  be  carried  forward.  Instead,  the 
new  council  would  have  to  reapply  to  the 
OMB.  It's  to  avoid  that  further  delay  and 
the  additional  paperwork  and  so  on  that  the 
amendment  is  being  offered. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Good:  Is  the  minister  saying  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  bylaws  in  the  appli- 
cation form  would  not  automatically  go 
through  to  approval  and  become  mandatory 
for  the  new  municipality?  They  would  just 
die  as  they  were,  so  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  right;  oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  in  that  case— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  as  has  been  pointed 
out— I  suppose  it  is  evident  to  the  members— 
this  does  not  affect  any  existing  bylaws. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
questions  I  had  in  my  mind  have  likely  been 
asked.  One  question  that  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  minister  is,  has  this  amendment 
been  initiated  because  of  certain  specific  inci- 
dents of  which  he  is  aware  or  is  it  simply 
a  general  policy  which  he  foresaw  might  be 
needed  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  region  has  asked  for 
this  so  that  it  won't  have  to  recommence  a 
number  of  applications  which  were  part  way 
through  the  stream  when  the  new  regional 
government  and  area  municipal  governments 
came  into  being. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  56,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  57? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  ( Ottawa  Centre ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  co-operation  of 
the  House  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  part  of 
the  bill.  My  reasons  are  that  this  was  raised 
with  the  minister  late  last  week,  I  raised  it 
with  municipal  officials  in  Ottawa  and  very 
bad  driving  conditions  held  me  up  by  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  my  trip  down  from  Ottawa 
today.  Otherwise,  I  would  have  been  here, 
as  I  had  intended,  by  the  beginning  of  ques- 
tion period  rather  than  at  3:15.  Could  I  have 
agreement?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  want  to  raise 
with  the  minister  is  on  the  amendment  to 
section  86  of  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Act,  which 
would   have   the   effect   of  bringing  Ottawa- 


Carleton  into  line  with  the  other  regional 
municipalities,  giving  the  upper  tier  munic- 
ipal tv  full  control  over  dav  care,  rather  than 
the  present  mish-mash  that  we  haw  in  Ottawa 
right  now.  Has  the  minister  been  able  to  look 
into  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  no  objection  to 
this,  and  my  ministry  has  no  objection  to  I 
but  as  I  may  have  mentioned  to  the  hon. 
member  last  week,  Management  Board  is  in 
the  process  of  doing  a  quantitative  analysis  so 
that  the  consequences  of  such  a  change  to 
the  municipal  governments  affected  and  to 
the  provincial  government  are  known.  Quite 
frankly,  it's  really  unwise,  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  proceed  with  the  amendment  which 
my  hon.  friend  is  suggesting  in  the  absence 
of  this  advice  from  Management  Board. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  perhaps  I  can  ask  the 
minister  to  consider  moving  right  now.  With- 
out getting  into  the  politics  of  1975  in  too 
great  detail,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  we  may  have  only  a  short  session  or 
short  sessions  in  the  spring,  and  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  return  to  an  amendment  of  this 
particular  Act  until  the  latter  part  of  1975, 
which  is  a  year  away  from  now. 

As  the  minister  is  aware,  the  amendment 
which  has  been  requested,  and  to  which 
he  has  no  objection  in  theory,  is  one  which 
simply  brings  Ottawa-Carleton  into  line  with 
other  regional  municipalities. 

The  problem  which  is  created  right  now, 
because  of  the  present  structure  of  daycare 
powers  in  Ottawa-Carleton,  is  that  the 
larger  area  municipalities— Ottawa,  Gloucester, 
Nepean  and  so  on— do  provide  or  support 
daycare  services,  while  the  smaller  ones 
don't.  Problems  are  created,  for  example, 
when  a  child  has  his  parents  move  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another  and  no  longer  In- 
comes eligible  for  subsidies.  They  arc  i 
practical  problems  that  are  created. 

Since  most  of  the  population  of  the  area 
is  now  in  municipalities  which  have  agreed 
to  ask  for  daycare  services  under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  Act,  the  problem  that  is 
created  now  is  more  a  matter  that  there  are 
some  jurisdictions  that  do  it  in  a  kind  of 
haphazard  way,  rather  than  making  a  major 
financial  commitment. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  hon.  friend  may  be 
entirely  right,  but  there  is  apparently  some 
difference  of  opinion  between  Ottawa  proper 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  municipal  it  i< 
simply  cannot  agree  to  this  amendment  until 
I  know  more  about  that  difference  of  opinion 
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and  until  I  have  the  advice  of  Management 
Board. 

It  is  self-evident,  I  think,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  in  January,  and  if 
this  matter  can  be  agreed  to  by  the  govern- 
ment, because  this  is  a  government  of  equals, 
as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  then  I  would 
undertake  to  offer  such  an  amendment;  but 
I  have  to  say  that  this  would  be  if  the 
government  agrees  to  do  so.  I  have  to  get  a 
better  evaluation  of  the  local  politics  of  the 
matter  and  I  have  to  have  a  cost  analysis  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minister  is  making  a  commitment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  make  legislative  time  in  January 
to  do  this  if  there  is  agreement  from  up 
there.  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay.  I  appreciate  that.  Per- 
haps I  could  press  him  a  bit  further  on  it 
and  say  that  the  disagreement  in  the  regional 
municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  was  over  a 
proposal  to  have  a  major  expansion  of  regional 
municipal  daycare  services,  and  that  proposal 
eventually  was  turned  down. 

Whether  the  powers  are  exclusively  regional 
or  whether  they  are  shared,  the  power  of 
the  regional  municipality  either  to  embark 
or  not  to  embark  on  a  major  expansion  of 
daycare  services  is  basically  unchanged.  I 
wonder  whether  the  minister  would  also 
commit  himself  to  making  time  for  this 
amendment  in  order  to  bring  Ottawa-Carleton 
into  line  with  the  other  regional  munic- 
ipajities,  if  he  finds  that  the  disagreement 
over  day  care  in  Ottawa  is  not  related  to  this 
particular  question  of  those  powers? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  can't  commit  myself 
to  a  time  when  I'm  not  able  to  commit  my- 
self to  making  the  change.  I  said  if  the  gov- 
ernment finds  that  the  costs  and  political 
attitudes  in  the  area  warrant,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment thereby  decides  to  amend  the  bill, 
I'll  bring  it  in  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  just  one  final  point. 
What  will  the  minister's  reaction  be  if 
Ottawa-Carleton  says,  unlike  the  other 
regional  municipalities  we  like  our  system 
because  basically  our  present  legislation, 
according  to  what  they  may  say,  frustrates 
people  who  are  trying  to  provide  more  day 
care  in  the  area?  Will  the  minister  go  along 
with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  sir,  if  I  knew  the 
answer  to  that  one  we  might  proceed  with 
the  amendment  today.  That  I  don't  know. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  thank  you  to  the  members  of  the 
House  for  letting  me  have  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  questions  on  sections 
57,  58,  59  or  60? 

Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Bill  173,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

•Report  agreed  to. 

PROVINCIAL  PARKS  MUNICIPAL  TAX 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  81,  the  Provincial  Parks  Municipal  Tax 

Assistance  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mi\  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bill  before  us  today 
was  introduced  last  spring,  and  there  has 
been  qu  te  a  lot  of  controversy  and  discus- 
sion on  this  particular  bill.  The  principle  of 
the  bill  is  roughly  that  the  three  parks  sys- 
tems—the Niagara  parks,  the  St.  Clair  parks 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  parks— are  going  to  be 
included  along  with  all  other  provincial  parks 
under  this  particular  bill,  which  says  that 
the  government  will  pay  to  the  municipalities 
in  which  the  parks  are  located  a  sum  of 
money  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  sum  is  based 
briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  amount  of  $5 
per  acre  for  the  first  100  acres  and  $2  an 
acre  for  each  acre  in  excess  of  100  acres. 

When  we  look  at  the  statistical  informa- 
tion regarding  parks  in  Ontario,  we  find 
that  even  without  the  St.  Lawrence  parks,  the 
Niagara  parks,  and  the  St.  Clair  parks,  there 
are  about  10  million  acres  of  parks  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  which  would  seem  like 
a  handsome  sum  of  money.  However,  when 
we  look  further  we  find  that  those  parks  situ- 
ated in  unorganized  territories  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  amount.  Among 
those,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
Quetico  Park,  with  1.5  million  acres;  Polar 
Bear  Park,  w'th  about  six  million  acres;  Lake 
Superior    Park,    with    about    391,000    acres; 
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Algonquin  Park,  with  almost  two  million 
acres;  Winisk,  half  a  million  acres;  Killarnev 
—and  dear  knows  how  many  other  parks— 
that  would  be  excluded  from  the  list  on  which 
the  government  would  pay  a  grant  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  the  municipality. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry  I  did  not  have 
t;me  to  look  up  the  exact  words  of  the  former 
provincial  Treasurer,  the  member  for  Chat- 
ham (Mr.  McKeough).  But  it  was  my  thought 
that  it  was  always  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  give  larger  and  larger  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  so  that  the  municipalities  in  which 
public  buildings  or  parks  are  located  would 
not  lose  any  more  than  is  necessary  from 
having  public  buildings  within  their  borders. 

We  have  seen  where  the  government  has 
made  efforts  to  give  more  money  to  the 
municipalities,  especially  in  the  case  of 
university  cities,  where  the  presence  of  a 
large  university  or  universities,  plus  other 
public  buildings,  has  meant  that  a  great  deal 
of  assessment  in  the  municipality  is  not  tax- 
producing. 

In  my  own  municipality  of  Waterloo,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  25  per  cent  of  the  assessment 
was  not  revenue-producing.  Then  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  allow  the  municipalities  to 
charge  the  universities  so  much  per  student— 
which  I  believe  has  risen  from  $25  to  $35 
per  student— in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  think  in  the 
case  of  Waterloo  university  this  represented 
about  18  or  19  per  cent  of  the  moneys  they 
would  have  received  had  these  institutions 
been  attached  according  to  their  assessment. 

So  I  was  always  under  the  impression,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  was  making 
an  earnest  effort  to  pay  municipalities  grants 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  amount  was  not  com- 
parable to  the  amount  they  would  get  for 
taxes,  but  it  was  on  the  way  up  in  scale  and 
size  so  that  municipalities  would  not  feel  it 
was  detrimental  to  their  tax  base  to  have  a 
property  owned  by  the  Crown  in  the  right 
of  Ontario   within   their  municipalities. 

The  amendment  last  spring  to  the  Parkway 
Belt  Planning  and  Development  Act  brought 
this  question  to  light  at  that  time  when  gov- 
ernment bodies  in  that  area,  along  with  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  and  the  areas  affected  by 
the  parkway  planning  development  and  any 
other  planning  and  development  area,  would 
be  included  in  this  particular  bill,  so  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  municipality  in 
lieu  of  taxes  would  be  $5  an  acre  for  the  first 
100  acres,  plus  $2  an  acre  for  that  amount 
over  100  acres. 

At  that  time  I  brought  the  matter  before 
the  then  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  who  is  now  the  Minister  of 


Housing  (Mr.  Irvine).  The  minister  replied  to 
my  statements— which  were  similar  to  what  I 
have  just  completed— and  I  will  quote  him 
from  Hansard  of  June  27,  1974: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  interject  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  I 
wish  to  make  an  amendment  to  this  bill  and  to  the 
next  one,  Bill  86,  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  because  of  the  fact  we  are  not  proceeding 
with  the  Provincial  Parks  Municipal  Tax  Assistance 
Act.  It  passed  first  reading  in  this  session,  but  we 
will  bring  it  forth  in  the  fall  I  expect  Aat  at  that 
time  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  maximum  set  out 
in  the  Act  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  is  the 
point  to  which  the  member  is  speaking. 

Well,  I  am  led  to  believe  by  the  words  of 
the  now  Minister  of  Housing  that  there  will 
be  an  amendment  to  this  bill  upgrading  the 
monetary  considerations  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  various  parks.  However,  not 
knowing  that  until  just  now— and  the  minister 
did  shake  his  head  that  it  will  be  forthcoming 
—there  are  a  few  comments  I  would  like  to 
make. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  of  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  three  parks  systems  in- 
volved—Niagara, St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Clair 
parks— only  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
puts  out  an  annual  report  that  can  give  one 
any  detail  at  all  as  to  the  financial  situation 
in  these  particular  parks.  The  member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  Rollins),  who  is  chairman  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission,  hat 
assured  me  that  as  of  this  year  that  com- 
mission will  be  putting  out  a  comprehensive 
financial  financial  statement  along  with  its 
regular  report.  I  would  certainly  urge  the 
government  to  make  these  reports  more  com- 
prehensive. The  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is 
very  good  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  what 
the  situation  is  in  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission. 

The  Niagara  parks,  presently,  are  made  up 
of  about  3,000  acres  and  they  have  been  p 
ing,  from  the  information  I  was  able  to  get 
from  their  reports,  $54,113  in  1972  and 
$56,140  in  1973  in  municipal  grants  to  the 
municipality  of  Niagara  Falls  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  If  we  were  to  go  to  the  formula 
presently  presented  in  the  bill,  for  the  first 
500  acres  they  would  get  $500  and  for  the 
last  2,500  acres  they  would  get  $5,000,  so 
the  grant  to  the  municipality  would  be  re- 
duced to  $5,500. 

I  understand  there  is  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  always  has  been,  on  the  amount 
of  money  being  paid  by  the  Niagara  Parks 
Commission  to  the  local  municipality.  Some 
municipal  officials  have  made  quite  an  i 
of  this  and  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  the  municipality  of  Niagara  Falls  is  to  have 
its  grant  from  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
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reduced  from  $56,000  down  to  $5,500,  as  this 
bill  would  do,  the  situation  would  not  be 
very  healthy  in  Niagara  Falls.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  that  issue  alone  would  see  the 
present  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Cle- 
ment) probably  defeated  in  the  next  provin- 
cial election. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
This,  of  course,  does  not  touch  those  large 
parks  commissions.  Section  4  deals  only  with 
the  conventional  provincial  park  which  is 
under  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  No,  it 
means  the  Niagara  parks  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It's  not  touched  by  sec- 
tion 4. 

Mr.  Good:  Right,  Section  1  of  the  explana- 
tory note  says: 

The  categories  of  parks  in  respect  of 
which  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  by  the  province  to  the  municipalities 
in  which  they  are  situate  are  enlarged  to 
include  those  parks  operated  under  the 
Niagara  Parks  Act,  the  St.  Clair  Parkway 
Commission  Act  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Parks  Commission  Act;  in  addition,  wilder- 
ness areas  and  historical  parks  are  made 
eligible  for  the  payment. 

What  could  be  plainer  than  that?  The  way  I 
read  the  Act  is  that  these  parks  will  be  in- 
cluded. This  has  been  a  real  live  issue  in 
these  areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  what  the  provincial  Treasurer  has  to 
say  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  the  present  time,  these 
commissions  are  indeed  paying  property  tax 
or  grants  in  lieu  of  property  tax  on  the  struc- 
tures owned  by  the  commissions.  This  section 
doesn't  impair  that  at  all.  It  doesn't  affect 
the  amounts  of  money  which  have  been  paid 
to  date,  but  what  it  does  do  now  is,  for  the 
first  time,  it  permits  the  government  itself  to 
make  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  addition  to 
the  payments  being  made  by  the  several 
commssions  listed. 

Mr.  Good:  So  I  would  then  assume  that 
there  will  grants  made  by  the  Niagara  Parks 
Commission,  as  well  as  by  the  government, 
and  the  formula  of  the  grant  made  by  the 
government  will  be  as  set  out  in  this  bill. 

The  catch  to  this,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission  has 
never  made  any  grants  to  the  local  munic- 
ipalities   for    parks    in    that    particular    area. 


Even  though  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
has  paid  $56,000,  I've  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commis- 
sion has  never  paid  anything  to  the  local 
municipalities  and,  under  its  new  formula, 
which  the  member  for  Hastings  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me,  I  now  find  that  they  are 
anticipating  making  a  grant  of  about  $23,390. 
This  brings  up  another  point  which  I 
would  like  to  refer  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  the  provincial  grant  will  be 
made  on  an  individual  parks  basis.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Com- 
mission they  have  14  different  municipalities 
and1  they  appear  to  be  making  their  calcula- 
tions on  the  basis  that  the  first  100  acres  in 
each  municipality  would  be  treated  as  a 
separate  park  and  there  would  be  a  $500 
grant,  plus  $2  per  acre  over  100  acres.  I'm 
in  agreement  with  this  particular  formula 
because  it  eliminates  that  inequities  which 
result  when  a  large  acreage  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  municipality  and  all  but 
100  acres  of  that  is  treated  at  $2  an  acre, 
which  makes  the  grant  on  a  large  acreage 
very  small. 

This  particular  problem  is  very  evident 
in  some  of  the  intermediate-sized  parks,  such 
as  the  Mono  township  park  up  near  Flesher- 
ton.  In  that  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
taxes  on  100  acres-^and  here  are  a  few 
examples— are  about  $500.  There  is  one  91- 
acre  site  here  on  the  6th  concession  of 
Tosorontio  township  where  the  taxes  are 
$643;  this  is  vacant  land.  On  another  100 
acres  it  is  $543.  On  yet  another  79  acres 
just  south  of  the  park,  lot  1  concession  7, 
the  taxes  are  $788.  So  it  would  appear  that 
the  revenue  generated  by  these  open  lands 
before  they  were  used  for  park  purposes 
was   somewhere  between   $500  and  $700. 

If  the  province  were  to  pay  $5  an  acre 
straight  through  for  all  the  properties  that 
were  assembled  in  100-acre  parcels,  the  mu- 
nicipality would  come  out  all  right.  But  if 
they  are  going  to  pay  $5  per  100  acres  only 
on  the  first  100  acres  and  $2  an  acre  on  all 
the  rest  after  they  are  assembled  into  one 
huge  parcel,  the  municipality  is  certainly 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  revenue  from  this 
formula. 

While  this  formula  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  time  it  certainly  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  municipalities  in  the  loss 
of  the  revenue  they  had  received  before  the 
space  became  provincial  parks  or  which  might 
be  generated  by  that  property  had  it  been 
used  for  some  other  purpose. 

For  instance,  in  Vesper  township,  which 
contains    Springwater    Provincial    Park,    the 
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taxes  an  100  acres  in  one  piece  of  property 
beside  the  park  are  $322.  Another  98  acres 
south  of  the  park  generate  $428.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  there  is  concern  in  these  rural 
townships,  especially  those  in  southern  On- 
tario, that  they  are  going  to  see  a  great  loss 
of  revenue  by  the  establishment  of  this 
policy  as  it  applies  to  farms  that  have  been 
assembled  into  one  large  piece  of  land,  when 
the  government  applies  the  formula  that  they 
get  $5  an  acre  only  on  the  first  100  acres. 

I  think  the  formula  should  be  applied  to 
each  100  acres  if  the  land  has  been  assem- 
bled 100  acres  at  a  time  or  200  acres  at  a 
time.  In  any  event,  it  always  has  been  in  my 
mind  that  the  policy  of  the  government  was 
going  to  be  to  upgrade  these  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  the  particular  municipalities. 

On  the  St.  Clair  Parkway  I  could  find  no 
information  at  all.  Not  even  the  library,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  any  information  which  gives 
any  financial  statistics  on  the  operation  of 
the  St.  Clair  parks.  Now  I  think  that's  a 
pretty  sad  situation  and  I  think  the  parks 
commission  should  be  brought  to  task  for  it. 

It  was  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
member  for  Hastings  that  I  was  able  to 
get  any  statistical  information  on  the  fin- 
ancial aspects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  parks. 
But  I  will  say  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
puts  out  a  good  report,  including  the  infor- 
mation that  is  required  to  talk  about  this 
bill. 

(Those  are  my  comments,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  government  is  going  to  shortchange 
the  municipalities  if  they  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  this  bill  and  I  would  certainly  like 
to  hear  what  the  Treasurer  has  to  say,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  comments  made  by 
the  now  Minister  of  Housing  to  me  last 
spring. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  any- 
one else  speaks  let  me  say  that  the  under- 
taking given  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  that  we  are  going  to  enrich 
the  payments  under  section  4  of  the  bill,  is 
perfectly  correct.  As  he  said  at  that  time, 
we  will  be  doing  this  by  amendment  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  That  will 
add  50  cents  per  acre  on  quantities  over 
10,000  acres.  That  will  greatly  increase  the 
payments  to  townships  like  Dysart  from 
$20,000-odd  to  double  or  treble  that  amount. 

I  haven't  got  those  figures  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  wasn't  prepared  to  take 
it  into  the  committee  of  the  House,  but  I 
will  have  them  available  for  you.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Hodgson)  was  the  one  who  drew  these  in- 
equities to  our  attention  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  prepared  to  make  these  im- 
provements. A  great  member  he  is  too— a 
very  good  member;  he's  not  much  to  look  at, 
but  he's  always  thinking. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Now  he 
can't  use  the  quotation. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  will  now  have  the  authority  to  make 
payments  to  some  number  of  provincial  parks 
and  commission  parks  in  a  way  that  wasn't 
the  case  before. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minister's  presentation 
very  long?  If  it  is,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
appropriate  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  to  speak  lengthily  on  the  bill.  I  think 
that  the  previous  speaker  has  put  the  points 
that  we  would  have  raised  in  general.  We 
share  the  concern  that  the  amount  of  money 
paid,  even  on  the  first  10,000  acres,  could 
be  sweetened  or  improved,  rather  than  being 
left  at  the  present  level. 

I  would  welcome  an  assurance  from  the 
minister  that  the  fact  that  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  the 
St.  Clair  Parkway  Commission  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Parks  Commission,  now  are  to  be 
considered  provincial  parks  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  will  not  be  taken  as  putting  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  money  which  those 
commissions  now  may  be  paying  to  local 
municipalities.  If  they  wish  to  pay  more,  in 
other  words,  they  should  not  be  held  back 
from  so  doing  because  of  the  terms  ot  this 
particular  bill. 

In  fact,  going  further,  I  suspect  that  an 
assurance  would  be  welcome  from  the  minis- 
ter that  those  commissions  will  not  pay  less 
to  the  area  municipalities  than  they  now  are 
paving— whether  they  pay  any  more  or  not 
obv'ously  is  up  to  them,  but  that  they  will 
not  pay  less.  I  think  that  would  solve  the 
uncertainties  which  are  introduced  by  re- 
defining the  lands  which  are  held  by  these 
various  commissions  and  bringing  them  in 
under  the  new  Provincial  Parks  Municipal 
Tax  Ass  stance  Act. 

Apart  from  that,   Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  r 
occasion  when  I  can  sav  that  I  do  support 
the  bill,  and  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  mem- 
ber wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 
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Mr.  R.   G.   Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  That  hand- 
some fellow  from   Victoria-Haliburton  wants 
to  speak. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  getting  some  flak  from 
that  side  of  the  House  now. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Sock  it 
to  'em. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  When  the  minister  is 
amending  the  bill  I  would  like  him  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  word  "municipality,"  be- 
cause under  the  previous  Parks  Act  the  Prov- 
incial Auditor  did  not  consider  a  municipality 
to  mean  townships;  and  when  there  was  more 
than  one  township  under  a  municipality,  he 
did  not  consider  that  to  be  a  different  sche- 
dule. That's  a  very  important  point  in  view 
of  the  restructuring  of  counties,  in  which 
townships  are  going  to  be  amalgamated  to 
make  a  new  municipality.  There  might  be 
several  townships  or  several  portions  of  town- 
ships in  a  new  municipality. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  seriously  con- 
sider changing  the  word  "municipality"  to 
"township,"  because  I  think  that  would  over- 
come that  difficulty.  Also  the  idea  of  paying 
50  cents  an  acre  over  the  maximum  of  10,000 
acres  will  greatly  help  much  of  the  area  of 
Ontario  and  will  overcome  many  of  the  objec- 
tions. In  the  case  of  Dysart,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  tell  the  minister  that  the  revenue  would 
go  up  from  $20,300  to  about  $58,000,  which 
would  be  in  line  with  the  assessment  and  the 
taxes  that  would  be  paid  normally. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Sir,  I  certainly  will  give 
the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  the  assurance 
that  the  municipalities  will  get  more  and  not 
less  as  a  consequence  of  these  changes.  I 
think  that's  the  assurance  he  sought. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No.  In  the  case  of  the  Ni- 
agara Parks  Commission  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Parks  Commission  certain  arrangements 
are  apparently  being  made  now  which  pro- 
vide far  more  revenue  to  the  municipality  than 
they  would  get  under  this  particular  Act. 
Their  lands,  however,  are  considered  prov- 
incial parks  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
according  to  the  definition  section.  That's  the 
concern  that  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
and  I  were  expressing. 

Mr.  Good:    They  aren't  paid  a  nickel. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:    That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing,  who  had  this  bill 
through  its  decision-making  stages,  that  there 
will  be  no  diminution  on  the  part  of  the 
parks  authorities  as  the  government  itself 
increases  its  payments. 

Insofar  as  the  definitional  difficulty  is  con- 
cerned, I  will  indeed  have  a  look  at  this 
before  we  come  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  I  do  point  out  that  the  inter- 
pretation has  been  altered  in  the  bill,  and  sec- 
tion (a)  now  reads: 

"Municipality"  means  a  city,  town,   vil- 
lage, township  and  improvement  district. 

My  hon.  friend  is  suggesting  that  the  singular 
in  use  there  may  be  troublesome  to  us.  I 
will  certainly  undertake  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  heading  off  any  difficulty  in  that 
respect.  We  will  be  amending  the  Act  and 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  and,  at  that  time, 
I  can  deal  with  these  other  matters  also,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  be 
referred  to  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  the  District 
Municipality  of  Muskoka  Act. 

Bill  173,  the  Regional  Municipalities  Amend- 
ment Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  no  quorum,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


ONTARIO  HERITAGE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  176,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Con- 
servation, Protection  and  Preservation  of  the 
Heritage  of  Ontario.        • 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  quorum. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Yes, 
there  is  a  quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  a 
quorum. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  a  quorum.  The 
member  for  Kitchener  wished  to  speak  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
on  the  bill  will  be  brief. 

This  bill  has  obviously  been  a  long  time 
in  coming  forward  to  us  and  we  are  certainly 
happy  to  see  it  brought  before  the  Legis- 
lature. The  responsibility  that  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  has  includes  the 
provision  and  protection  of  various  areas 
with  respect  to  the  heritage  of  Ontario  and 
the  continuation  of  this  protection  is  certain- 
ly the  prime  goal  of  this  bill.  In  the  regional 
municipality  of  Waterloo  we  have  had 
through  the  Ontario  Pioneer  Foundation  the 
development  of  our  own  Pioneer  Village  and 
the  development  through  the  Waterloo  His- 
torical Society  of  a  great  interest  in  matters 
historical  over  the  years.  In  fact,  that  society 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  several  years 
ago.  Similarly,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
community  of  Ontario  we  have  found  a  great- 
ly increasing  interest  in  areas  of  our  heritage. 
We  certainly  think  that  those  groups  who 
are  interested  particularly  in  historic  matters 
and  the  preservation  of  heritage,  should  have 
a  bill  to  which  they  can  turn  when  there  are 
problems  that  can  arise  very  quickly  as 
buildings  are  in  the  ordinary  case  threatened 
by  development  or  as  certain  historic  sites 
may  otherwise  be  used  for  a  purpose  not 
consistent  with  our  present  view  of  our 
heritage. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness 
in  historic  matters.  I  can  think  of  none  bet- 
ter than  the  work  done  by  the  Advocates' 
Society  in  Toronto  to  arrange  for  the  moving 
and  preservation  of  the  house  of  the  former 
Justice  Campbell.  As  we  see  that  house  now 
restored  and  we  recall  the  dedication  of  it 
and  the  reopening  events  in  which  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  participated  this 
past  summer,  we  can  see  how  the  placing  of 
that  house  on  a  former  park  area  at  the  Can- 
ada Life  building  property  is  something 
which  all  aids  the  preservation  of  areas  of 
concern  within  the  community. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministry 
is  to  be  commended  in  finally  providing  in 
one  piece  of  legislation  the  modern  approach 
that  we  should  take  to  the  heritage  of  the 
province. 

We  are  interested,  of  course,  in  noting  that 
there  will  be  tenders  called  for  any  signifi- 
cant restoration  matters.  You  may  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  was  much  said  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  with  respect  ot  certain 
of  the  work  in  the  Fort  William  area  and  the 
problems    that   were   raised   with    respect   to 


tenders  and  other  such  matters.  Surely, 
where  large  sums  of  public  moneys  are  being 
spent,  particularly  in  areas  that  might  have 
a  greater  restorative  cost  than  is  apparent 
when  you  look  at  the  outside  of  a  project,  we 
must  make  sure  that  tenders  are  being  used 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  so  that  we 
are  getting  good  value  for  the  work  being 
done  on  these  projects. 

I  suppose  that  one  thing  we  could  refer 
to  is  the  chairmanship  of  the  foundation.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  that  the  former  member 
for  Carleton  East  has  received  the  chairman- 
ship and  will,  I  presume,  continue  in  that 
position.  The  minister  might  choose  to  com- 
ment as  to  the  emolument  and  other  ameni- 
ties which  that  gentleman  will  have  as  he 
oversees  this  particular  foundation.  One  can 
expect  that  we  will  see  his  shining  face 
around  the  building  on  some  occasions  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  that  is  always  pleasant, 
even  though  the  no  longer  has  the  responsi- 
bilities of  representing  that  constituency. 

I  suppose  that  one  who  has  been  involved 
in  historic  work  and  the  various  other  proj- 
ects along  this  line  might  well  comment  that 
the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  or  that  there 
should  be  further  amendments.  I  tnist  the 
minister  will  in  the  next  session  bring  for- 
ward additional  amendments,  or  be  prepared 
to  strengthen  this  bill  if  such  proves  neces- 
sary. 

One  could  say  that  an  additional  back- 
ground of  funds  for  restorative  work  could 
be  done  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
buildings  or  new  projects.  I  suppose  that  the 
government,  as  it  looks  more  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  various  projects  and  buildings 
and  other  matters  and  sites  of  historic  value, 
may  be  prepared  to  come  forward  with 
funds.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  the 
minister  as  to  whether  he  foresees  a  change 
in  the  public  funding  of  various  conservation 
projects  and  whether  the  funds  presently  in 
existence  for  this  work  are  going  to  be  in- 
creased. There  is  a  review  board  which  will 
be,  I  think,  of  use  as  various  projects  com- 
pete for  the  obviously  scarce  funds  which  are 
otherwise  available. 

I  do,  as  I  say,  bring  the  support  of  our 
party  to  the  minister  as  he  develops  this 
kind  of  legislation— which  we  think  is  long 
overdue— and  which  we  hope  will  be  used 
as  a  strong  tool  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
heritage  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
support  the   general  principles  that  are  em- 
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bodied  in  this  bill.  The  physical  preservation 
of  the  heritage  of  the  province  is  something 
that  our  party  supports,  and  many  of  us  in 
the  party  have  as  fine  a  historic  sense  as  the 
minister  and  the  government,  I'm  sure.  We 
know  that  aeons  and  aeons  hence,  centuries 
from  now,  people  will  be  well  pleased  to  see 
the  preservation  of  an  obscure  Premier's 
home  in  Brampton,  Ont.  I'm  sure  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  have  the  bill  passed  before 
that  becomes  a  historic  moment,  and  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  bringing  it  forth 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  There's 
lots  of  time  for  that;  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  clauses  in  the  bill  which  we  think  more 
appropriate  to  deal  with  in  committee,  by 
questions  and  answers  about  specifics,  and  I 
would  therefore  request  that  the  bill  go  to 
committee,  if  only  briefly. 

One  thing  that  does  bother  me  to  some 
extent— and  I  understand  the  difficulty  that 
the  minister  and  the  ministry  would  have— is 
that  the  bill  itself  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Conservation,  Protection  and 
Preservation  of  the  Heritage  of  Ontario," 
and  nowhere  within  the  terms  of  the  bill  is 
the  word  "heritage"  defined.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  serious  oversight,  if  it's  not 
an  impossible  task  to  do  in  legal  terms. 

For  example,  it  does  not  bother  me  that 
Mary  Pickford's  home  is  no  longer  in  existence 
on  University  Ave.  and  it  has  been  replaced 
by  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  There  are 
certain  things  that  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
present  society,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  balancing  acts  that 
the  board  and  the  foundations  that  the  minis- 
ter envisages  in  the  bill  will  have  to  cope 
with  over  the  next  number  of  years. 

There  are  three  principles  embodied  in  the 
bill  that  I,  in  a  rare  moment  of  conviviality, 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  government 
for  bringing  in.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
about  the  principle  embodied  in  section  10, 
subsection  1,  which  puts  squarely  on  the 
minister  the  responsibility  for  policies  and 
priorities  being  established.  I  think  that  is  an 
extremely  valuable  principle  in  this  kind  of 
legislation,  because  it  does  mean  that  a  num- 
ber of  issues  raised  in  the  public  mind  can 
be  brought  directly  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Legislature  for  consideration. 

The  fact  that  that  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  bill  is  a  principle  that  our  party  would 
support,  not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  a  number 
of  others.  We  wish  it  were  so  in  a  number  of 


other  government  agencies,  such  as  Ontario 
Hydro  and  OHC,  although  I  must  say  the 
present  Minister  of  Housing  is  doing  a  yeo- 
man job  of  defending  OHC  at  the  present 
time. 

The  second  principle  that  I'd  like  to  see 
tha  minster  comment  on  before  we  leave 
second  reading,  if  possible,  is  the  principle 
that  is  embodied  in  part  4.  If  I  understand 
the  part  correctly,  it  gives  the  authority  to 
the  municipality  to  designate  sites  and  to 
establish  the  advisory  committees  necessary, 
and  I  think  that  that's  an  important  prin- 
ciple, because  surely  we  have  to  allow,  in 
province-wide  legislation,  for  the  variation 
necessary  from  region  to  region  within  the 
province. 

For  example,  just  in  terms  of  the  age  or 
the  youth  or  the  growth  of  the  buildings,  a 
frame  house  built  in  northwestern  Ontario  in 
1910  may  very  well  be  a  historic  monument, 
where  here  in  southern  Ontario  that  would 
not  be  considered  so,  simply  because  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  age  of  the  history  of  the 
different  areas  of  the  province.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  the  part  in  the  bill  that  allows 
for  that  variation  to  be  considered  by  the 
local  people— and  then  approved  or  not  ap- 
proved by  the  provincial  body. 

The  last  principle  that  I  think  is  worthy 
of  some  note  and  some  praise  is  section  32, 
which  provides  for  the  review  process,  if  that 
is  necessary.  If  an  owner  feels  that  he  has 
been  done  an  injustice  in  the  designation  of 
his  property  he  can  appeal  through  that 
route. 

So  I  think  we  on  this  side  would  support 
the  principles  embodied  in  those  three  sec- 
tions in  particular.  I  know  my  colleagues 
have  some  comments  they  wish  to  make,  and 
I  would  just  like  to  end  the  lead-off  on  this 
and  say  that  in  principle  we  support  the 
bill.  There  are  a  number  of  clauses  we 
would  like  clarification  on  and  my  colleagues 
will  be  speaking  specifically  to  some  of  those. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  general  legislation.  I  believe  Kingston 
and  Toronto  were  the  only  municipalities 
that  had  private  legislation  permitting  them 
to  designate  certain  buildings  as  historical 
sites. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Archaeological  and 
Historic  Sites  Protection  Act  one  matter  must 
be  brought  forth  here.    I  see  in  this  bill  no 
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provision  made  for  compensation  to  owners 
who  have  the  market  value  of  their  building 
reduced  by  having  it  designated. 

Permission  is  given  in  this  bill  for  munici- 
palities to  designate  certain  properties  as  his- 
torical sites.  I  agree  this  must  be  done.  I 
think  we  must  retain  a  link  with  our  past, 
and  our  heritage  is  certainly  wrapped  up  in 
properties  and  buildings.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Ontario  heritage  magazine,  they 
had  an  article  on  the  work  they  are  doing. 
They  say  "some  you  win  and  some  you 
lose;"  and  they  said  "here  is  a  picture  of 
one  we  lost,"  and  they  had  a  picture  of  the 
Kitchener  city  hall  on  a  half  page  of  the 
magazine.  The  Heritage  Foundation  did  have 
an  active  part  in  trying  to  preserve  that  build- 
ing, but  the  city  fathers  saw  the  problem  as 
something  different,  and  the  city  hall  in  Kit- 
chener was  torn  down. 

Under  the  other  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
being  repealed— the  Archaeological  and  His- 
toric Sites  Protection  Act— there  is  a  section 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Where  land  is  designated  under  sections 
2  or  2(b),  and  no  agreement  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  desig- 
nation is  made,  including  payment  of  com- 
pensation, if  any,  has  been  reached  by  the 
minister  with  the  owner,  the  owner  shall 
be  entitled  to  compensation: 

(a)  for  any  reduction  in  market  value  of 
the  land  designated; 

(b)  for  any  reduction  in  market  value  of 
any  land  contiguous  to  the  lands  desig- 
mated,  owned  by  the  owner  or  used  under 
unified  control  of  the  lands  designated  by 
the  owner. 

I  think  we  get  right  back  to  the  old  purpose 
which  has  come  up  for  debate  on  numerous 
occasions  in  this  Legislature.  That  is,  when 
something  must  be  done  for  the  public  good, 
or  for  the  good  of  the  majority.  I  don't  think 
one  segment  of  the  population  should  have 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  cost. 

This  goes  right  through  our  planning  devel- 
opment legislation.  We  argued  that  principle 
where  one  group  in  society— for  instance  the 
farmers— don't  feel  they  should  have  to  pay 
the  whole  shot  to  have  good  land-use  planning 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  we  had  the 
principle  established  in  the  Archaeological 
and  Historic  Sites  Protection  Act  that  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  and  would  be  paid 
to  those  who  had  the  market  value  of  their 
property  reduced  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  property  had  been  designated  as  an 
historical  site. 


Now  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  might  be 
a  compromise— 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Could  I  just  interrupt  the 
hon.  member? 

Mr.  Good:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  he  refers  to  section  62, 
subsection  2,  which  is  on  page  33  of  the 
bill,  I  think  he  will  find  that  in  fact  the  old 
provisions  are  continued  and  somewhat  ex- 
tended. That's  in  part  VI. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  then  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
bill.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to  the  people  in 
the  ministry  they  told  me  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  compensation,  and  I  must  confess 
I  didn't  catch  that  in  the  bill  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  understand  that. 
The  hon.  member  has  not  had  too  much 
opportunity  to  read  this  since  Friday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right;  we  haven't  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  For  a  major  bill  it's  a  dis- 
grace to  bring  it  in  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  But  it  is  simply  the  same 
section,  as  the  member  will  notice  from  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1970,  transferred  in  here. 

Mr.  Gassidy:  And  the  minister  expects  us 
to  read  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
glad  to  note  that  I  can't  grasp  the  whole 
intent  of  these  sections  right  now  while 
standing  here.  The  last  time  I  had  spoken 
to  people  in  the  ministry  I  was  given  to 
understand  there  had  been  no  provision 
made  for  compensation.  Certainly  I  will  say 
again  that  I  don't  think  any  particular  class 
or  person  in  society  should  have  to  accept 
the  whole  financial  burden  for  something 
which  is  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  Act  1) 
long  sought  by  historical  societies,  espec 
in  my  own  area.  They've  had  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  legislation  for  two  years.  I've 
been  phoning  the  ministry  for  two  years 
trying  to  get  information  about  when  tin- 
bill  is  coming.  I  was  assured  just  a  year  ago 
that  it  would  be  in  the  last  session.  I  under- 
stand now  the  bill  has  been  expand* \1  and 
is  more  comprehensive.  I  certainly  hope  thi.s 
will  serve  the  needs  of  those  municipalities 
which  are  rightly  taking  more  and  more  in- 
terest in  the  preservation   of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  share  the  concern  of  my  colleague  from 
Ottawa  Centre  about  the  inadequate  amount 
of  time  that  was  given  to  members  of  the 
House  to  read  in  detail  and  to  understand 
fully  the  implications  of  this  bill.  From  a 
very  superficial  analysis  of  it,  I  think  it  is 
a  good  bill,  but  I  would  have  liked  much 
more  time  in  order  to  study  it  and  see  the 
significance  of  it.  It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  for  a  bill  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance as  this  adequate  time  wasn't  given 
for  perusal  of  it.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  saw 
it  until  we  came  into  the  House  and  saw  it 
in  our  order  book  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Precisely. 

Mr.  Stokes:  However,  I  am  going  to  make 
some  comments  on  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  of 
the  things  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  it  is  that 
it  provides  for  greater  protection  for  On- 
tario's archeological  resources.  Coming  from 
an  area  of  the  province  that  hasn't  the  kind 
of  historic  background  by  way  of  buildings 
and  man-made  structures  that  previous  mem- 
bers have  spoken  on,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  and1  preservation 
of  archeological  sites. 

I  don't  know  what  the  minister  means  by 
heritage  conservation,  but  I  do  know  there 
are  a  good  many  historical  sites  in  the  prov- 
ince that  have  been  named  and  designated 
based  on  a  previous  activity  of  either  the 
voyageurs  or  the  migration  of  natives  many 
hundreds,  and  indeed  many  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Without  going  into  detail,  the 
minister  is  saying:  "Yes,  this  was  an  historic 
site  and  we  would  like  to  bring  it  to  your 
attention." 

I  want  to  get  into  something  much  more 
specific  than  that.  I  want  to  deal  very  brief- 
ly with  part  IV  of  the  Act  where  it  states, 
quite  specifically,  what  the  legislation  will 
be  and  what  the  regulations  will  provide  for 
the  proper  protection  of  historic  or  architec- 
turally valuable  edifices.  I  want  some  kind 
of  assurance— and  I  haven't  had  time  to  go 
through  the  bill  in  detail— but  I  want  to  know 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  similar  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  areas  without  municipal  orga- 
nization. 

I'm  thinking  in  terms  of  a  church  that  was 
built  by  the  Jesuits  many  decades  ago  to 
serve  native  people.  There  may  be  a  plaque 
statins;  that  this  was  an  area  where  native 
people  did  certain  things,  or  certain  groups 
of  Jesuits  or  other  clergy  came  to  so-called 
Christianize  our  first  citizens.  There  are  still 
a  few  of  those  buildings  left.  I  can 
think  of  one  right  now  up  on  Highway  11 


overlooking    Lake    Helen,    just   north   of   the 
town  of  Nipigon. 

I'm  wondering  what  kind  of  mechanism 
the  minister  is  going  to  set  up,  or  what  kind 
of  information  or  what  kind  of  resource  peo- 
ple he  is  going  to  draw  from  in  order  to 
designate  or  pinpoint  these  things  that  have 
some  historical  significance?  It  there  going  to 
be  the  same  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  and  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  this  Act?  Is 
there  going  to  be  the  kind  of  diligence  that 
is  going  to  be  required  in  order  to  protect 
the  historical  significance  of  certain  events 
of  the  past? 

I'm  also  concerned  about  the  licensing  of 
activities  for  exploration  of  archeological 
sites.  I'm  also  concerned  that  a  lot  of  this 
so-called  uncontrolled  digging  has  gone  on 
in  many  areas  under  Opportunities  for  Youth 
grants.  I'm  not  at  all  aware  that  licensing 
was  required  in  the  past. 

I  think  this  is  something  I  welcome  in  the 
bill.  I  know  that  over-zealous  groups  of 
youngsters,  headed  up  by  one  archeolowist, 
went  into  an  area.  They  really  did  not  fully 
understand  what  they  were  doing  in  remov- 
ing these  artefacts.  They  were  supposedly 
well-intentioned,  but  from  what  I've  been 
able  to  gather  really  did  more  harm  than  any 
good  that  might  have  been  achieved. 

We  have  a  small  museum  in  the  town  of 
Nipigon,  and  a  group  of  very  dedicated  peo- 
ple are  gathering  artefacts  and  things  that 
will  remind  us  of  the  life-style  of  the  past. 
They  are  aware  of  certain  digs  that  have 
gone  on  in  the  past,  particularly  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Nipigon.  People,  either  author- 
ized or  unauthorized,  have  gone  up  there  and 
removed  some  very  valuable  artefacts. 

I  can  think  of  one  batch  right  now  that's 
sitting  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  just  up  the  street  here. 
We  have  tried,  to  no  avail,  to  get  those  arte- 
facts back,  because  it  is  a  very  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  area. 
We  want  to  preserve  those  things.  If  I  may, 
I  want  to  get  some  kind  of  assurance  from 
the  minister  that  whenever  a  dig  is  authorized 
by  way  of  a  licence  under  this  Act,  it  just 
doesn't  give  somebody  the  unilateral  or  un- 
challenged right  to  come  in,  do  a  dig  and  to 
put  artefacts  on  display  down  here  in  the 
ROM.  I  think  it's  something  that  belongs  to 
the  people  in  the  area.  While  we  only  have 
one  museum  of  any  consequence  in  my  area, 
and  it  has  only  been  in  operation  two  years, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  them  now  by  saying 
I  think  they  have  done  an  excellent  job;  they 
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are  in  the  process  of  cataloguing  all  of  the 
artefacts  they  have. 

With  this  kind  of  legislation,  and  if  we 
can  get  this  kind  of  co-operation  from  this 
minister  and  this  ministry,  I  think  we  can 
provide  a  much  more  detailed  and  much 
more  historically  accurate  record  of  what 
went  on  in  many  areas  of  the  province;  and 
of  course  particularly  the  part  of  the  prov- 
ince I  am  concerned  about,  which  stretches 
all  the  way  from  English  River  to  White 
River  and  from  Lake  Superior  up  to  Hudson 
Bay. 

To  indicate  to  the  minister  how  strongly 
we  feel  about  this,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  that 
\* -is-  sent  to  Mr.  Campbell  Currie,  who  is  with 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  dealing  with  native 
people,  particularly  in  the  far  north.  It  was 
also  sent  to  a  Dr.  Walter  Kenyon  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum.  It  was  sent  by  peo- 
ple from  the  Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hospital 
to  Mr.  John  MacFie  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  in  Parry  Sound.  It  was 
sent  to  the  historical  department  of  Hudson's 
R  iv  House  in  Winnipeg. 

To  indicate  how  important  it  is  that  we  be 
made  aware  of  some  of  the  historical  sites 
that  have  been  neglected  or  perhaps  weren't 
even  known,  I  want  to  quote  from  this  letter, 
which  gives  information  regarding  Old  Fort 
Severn.  Fort  Severn,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay,  is  the  most  northerly  place  in  Ontario 
where  anybody  lives;  it's  in  the  riding  of 
Thunder  Bay,  by  the  way- 
Mr.  Foulds:    A  well-serviced  riding. 

Mr.  Stokes:   The  letter  states: 

In  connection  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  medical  school  involvement  in  the 
so-called  Sioux  Lookout  project,  I  have 
visited  Fort  Severn  for  one,  two,  three  or 
four  days  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 

On  my  first  visit  in  September,  1970,  I 
was  taken  to  the  site  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Old  Fort  Severn  by  Moses  Kaka- 
kaspan.  This  site  evidently  was  discovered 
in  the  late  1960s  by  people  from  Fort 
Severn  cutting  firewood  in  a  fairly  recent 
burn.  They  discovered  bricks  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  recently  burned  forest 
floor. 

The  site  is  on  the  mainland,  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  the  present  settle- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
nearly  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  so- 


called  Sugar  Island.  I  believe  it  has  been 
visited  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
Ontario  Lands  and  Forest  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  a  rumour  that  some 
bricks  have  been  sent  to  England  and  the 
time   of  manufacture  has  been  identified. 

I  gather  that  the  site  is  visited  fairly 
frequently  by  inquisitive  goose  hunters  and 
whatever  other  tourists  reach  Fort  Severn, 
but  in  my  judgement  even  on  a  second 
visit  the  site  is  really  not  very  much  dis- 
turbed although  I,  of  course,  know  virtu- 
ally nothing  about  the  digging  of  anthro- 
pological sites. 

My  last  visit  to  Fort  Severn  was  June 
24  to  June  25,  1974,  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion I  brought  back  samples  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  These  are  now  in  the  custody  of 
Dr.  R.  G.  Bowes,  room  650,  Whitney 
Block,  Queen's  Park.  Dr.  Bowes  is  sen -or 
archaeological  research  supervisor  in  one 
of  the  ministries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

In  addition,  on  July  I  notified  Dr.  Walter 
Kenyon  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  by 
telephone  about  the  site  and  the  bricks, 
which  I  brought  to  Toronto.  On  a  day  n 
September  or  October,  1974,  I  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  couple  of  hours  with  Dr. 
Campbell  Currie,  chief  of  the  division  of 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  Our  meeting  was  in  the  Whit- 
ney Block.  I  discussed  with  him  the  matter 
of  the  old  fort  site. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  it  in  detail,  but  he 
says: 

At  the  start  of  our  discussion  centered 
around  an  article  in  the  Beaver  Maga/im* 
[which  is  the  official  organ  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.]  in  the  spring  of  1970  by  John 
MacFie,  entitled,  "Severn  House  1770," 
Mr.  Currie  kindly  allowed  me  to  speak  to 
Mr.  MacFie  by  telephone  at  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  MacFie's  article  gave  an  excellent 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co/s  activities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
River.  It  includes  photographs  of  artefact* 
retrieved  from  the  crumbling  river  banks. 

In  our  conversation,  he  confirmed  that 
these  artefacts  were  recovered  from  the 
river  bank  of  the  site  of  the  present  Hud- 
son's Bay  post  and  village.  He  also  con- 
firmed that  when  he  visited  Fort  Severn 
the  site  of  the  old  fort  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. He  told  me  also  that  he  has  fl 
number  of  other  artefacts  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  some  form  of 
permanent  record  of  the  history  of  Fort 
Severn,  if  proper  arrangements  were  made 
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for  the  housing  and  care  of  the  permanent 
historical  exhibit  at  Fort  Severn. 

In  my  opinion,  such  an  exhibit  at  this 
site  should  be  chosen  by  and  decided  on 
by  the  Fort  Severn  band,  whose  chief  is 
Mr.  Elijah  Stoney.  There  would,  of  course, 
need  to  be  consultation  between  the  band 
and  any  financial  supporter  in  the  project. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  discovery  of  this 
old  fort  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  formal  archaeological  investigation  of 
(the  old  site  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
either  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  or  both.  It  also  provides 
some  employment  opportunities  for  some 
of  the  people  at  Fort  Severn,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  should  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  Fort  Severn  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  rather  long 
and  quite  interesting  history. 

It  is  signed  by  a  Dr.  William  S.  Keith  who 
is  semi-retired.  I  think  he  is  a  surgeon  down 
here  and  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  this 
very  subject,  and  of  course  he  lives  in  Toronto. 

I  just  wanted  to  prevail  upon  the  House 
long  enough  to  read  that  into  the  record  to 
indicate  that  this  is  just  one  of  many  sites 
that  have  been  neglected.  Since  it  is  in  an 
area  where  it  is  very  remote,  I  am  hoping 
that  within  the  framework  of  this  particular 
Act  the  minister  will  instruct  those  who  are 
responsible  for  carrying  it  out  to  get  out  into 
the  field  to  identify  these  sites,  particularly 
sites  that  have  historical  significance  as  they 
pertain  to  our  first  citizens.  We  have  many 
areas  in  the  province  that  have  been  desig- 
nated where  we  have  had  Indian  pictographs. 
We  have  got  them  down  in  Agawa  Canyon, 
north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  We  have  got  them 
in  Worthington  Bay  south  of  Schreiber  on 
Lake  Superior  and  we  have  got  them  in 
Quetico  Park. 

This  is  all  a  very  very  important  part  of 
our  historical  past.  I  would  ask  the  minister 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  them  when  he 
is  setting  up  this  mechanism,  particularly  for 
those  areas  I  am  concerned  about  where  there 
is  no  municipal  organization.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  buildings  now,  but  I  am  think- 
ing in  terms  of  artefacts  and  historical  sites. 
The  history  of  other  races  in  some  cases  goes 
back  6,000  or  7,000  years.  I  hope  the  minis- 
ter will  pay  particular  attention  to  them. 
I  see  this  as  not  only  an  opportunity  for  the 
native  people  to  see  what  their  links  are  with 
the  past,  but  if  we  can  get  a  sufficient  amount 
of  dollars  it  will  be  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  be  gainfully  and  productively  employed  in 
preserving   these   in   a   building   or   in   some 


form  of  setting  that  might  provide  immediate 
employment.  It  would  serve  as  a  means  of 
making  them  a  very  important  part  of  the 
history  of  the  past  and  making  them  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  too  are  interested  in  their 
past. 

There  could  be  some  financial  significance 
in  setting  these  items  up  in  the  form  of  a 
museum,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  we 
may  be  able  to  attract  a  significant  number 
of  tourists,  in  order  to  make  it,  in  an  attrac- 
tive way,  something  that  would  attract 
tourists.  Thus  it  wouldn't  only  be  just  an 
educational  thing  and  a  documentation  of 
the  past,  but  it  would  provide  some  means 
of  income  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  didn't 
have  enough  time  to  go  over  the  bill  in  de- 
tail, but  in  general  I  welcome  it  and  I  hope 
the  minister  will  be  able  to  give  me  some 
kind  of  assurance  that  he,  too,  is  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  these  sites;  and 
hopefully  if  there  are  any  licences  issued 
under  it,  they  are  not  all  moved  down  here 
for  storage  to  enhance  viewing  of  people  in 
southern  Ontario,  but  they  should  remain  in 
the  north,  much  closer  to  where  they  are 
found,  so  that  we,  too,  will  have  something 
to  boast  about  by  way  of  retention  and  cata- 
loguing of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past,  and 
hopefully  assist  our  native  people  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walker  ville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  Bill  176,  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Conservation,  Protection  and  Preser- 
vation of  the  Heritage  of  Ontario,  and  refer 
specifically  to  probably  the  one  area  in  the 
province  that  is  filled  with  maybe  more  his- 
tory and  variety  of  history  than  is  any  other 
area,  and  that  is  the  area  of  Essex  county. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh  it's  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
How  could  the  member  get  it  wrong? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Let  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  speak  next. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  I  said  one  of  the 
areas  that  is  probably  filled  with  more  his- 
tory than  is  any  other  area  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  had  Champlain,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to 
the  Essex  county  area  and  the  attempt  on  the 
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part  of  the  residents  in  the  county  and  the 
professors  at  the  university  regarding  the  de- 
velopment and  the  preservation  of  some  of 
the  historic  artefacts  and  buildings  in  the 
county.  The  minister,  when  he  was  the  Minis- 
ter of  Tourism  and  Information,  does  recall 
the  many  times  that  I  brought  up  in  this 
House  in  connection  with  the  need  for  the 
development  of  a  Jesuit  village  and/or  a 
seigniory  in  Essex  county. 

I  always  made  mention  to  the  minister  of 
the  fact  that  our  American  friends  to  the 
north  of  us  have  developed,  in  Dearborn,  the 
Ford  museum  and  also  the  Greenfield  Village; 
the  Ford  museum  generally  being  a  museum 
dedicated  to  the  automotive  or  similar  type 
of  transportation,  whereas  the  Greenfield  Vil- 
lage has  the  most  outstanding  collection  of 
various  historical  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  minister  will  be  aware  if 
he  has  visited  it— and  I  would  assume  that  he 
did  as  Minister  of  Industry,  or  Minister  of 
Tourism,  in  the  past— of  the  laboratory  in 
which  Thomas  Alva  Edison  developed  the 
first  electric  light  bulb;  that  being  one  of  the 
numerous  exhibits  in  the  area. 

I  can  foresee,  with  the  passing  of  this  Act 
and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
the  development  of  something  similar,  but 
on  a  small  scale,  in  the  Essex  county  area, 
the  area  in  which  early  settlers  made  their 
first  home  on  their  journey  up  into  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Michigan  and  eventually 
going  right  through  to  the  Lakehead.  I  make 
mention  of  a  Jesuit  village,  because  to  my 
understanding  the  area  was  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Lower  Canada— that  is 
what  I  would  refer  to  Ontario  as,  although 
I  am  always  confused  as  to  whether  to  say  it 
was  Lower  Canada  or  Upper  Canada— at  any 
rate,  the  first  development  or  settlement  of 
the  Jesuits  was  in  the  area  around  what  is 
now  Assumption  Church  and  the  Assumption 
College  or  University  of  Windsor. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  River  Canard 
area  have  in  the  past  expressed  desire  for  the 
development  of  a  seigniory,  something  that 
could  point  out  to  our  many  visitors  who 
come  into  the  "garden  gateway  to  Canada," 
the  "sunshine  parlour  of  Canada"— the  Essex 
county  area—  just  exactly  how  the  early 
French  settlers  did  get  along  and  just  exactly 
how  they  did  live. 

The  minister  is  also  aware  of  an  historic 
building  that  could  have  been  preserved  by 
this  government,  and  that  was  when  the 
public  school  men  teachers  attempted  to  have 
a  former  school— later  turned  into  a  library 
and  then  torn  down  for  the  development  of 
a  housing  project— made  into  a  museum.  That 


building  could  have  made  an  excellent  mu- 
seum for  the  community  so  that  our  present 
generation  could  see  just  exactly  how  their 
great-great-grandparents  were  educated  in 
that  school  building.  It  was  a  sorry  day  when 
the  government  thought  it  more  important 
to  place  a  housing  project  in  the  area  rather 
than  to  preserve  that  site  for  its  historic 
benefit. 

The  minister  is  also  aware  that  the  Essex 
county  area  was  the  first  point  in  Canada 
where  the  slaves  entered  when  they  left  the 
United  States  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom 
under  a  British  flag.  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  extremely  worthwhile  buildings  that 
could  be  preserved  in  the  county  that  trace 
their  construction  to  the  earlier  days.  There 
is  an  organization  or  association  that  orig- 
inally started  as  an  historic  vehicles  associa- 
tion in  the  Windsor  and  Essex  county  area 
that  has  expanded  by  purchasing  a  site 
around  Arner,  sort  of  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  On  that  site  they  are  attempting;  to 
place  various  buildings  of  historic  signifi- 
cance. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
have  already  placed  on  the  site  a  former 
schoolhouse  that  dates  back  well  over  100 
years.  They  are  also  interested  in  purchasing 
other  buildings  throughout  the  county  area 
to  place  in  this  location,  so  that  our  future 
generations  can  at  least  look  back  in  history 
by  visiting  that  area. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  we  are  passing 
here  today  will  also  permit  the  minister  to 
provide  funds  to  non-profit  organizations  that 
would  be  interested  in  the  development  of 
historic  areas  and  sites  in  the  province.  What 
he  has  done  in  the  Upper  Canada  area  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  should  be  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  province.  We  live  on 
the  extreme  southwestern  end  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  are  sort  of  a  dagger 
projecting  into  the  heartland  of  the  Americas. 
We  are,  in  the  Essex  county  area,  only  eight 
hours'  drive  away  from  approximately  50 
million  people.  Surely,  from  the  histories] 
point  of  view  itself,  it  would  be  worth  the 
minister's  while  to  see  to  a  development 
either  of  a  Jesuit  village  or  a  seigniory  in 
Essex  county. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minister  does 
take  into  consideration  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  made  and  that  he  does  look 
favourably,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
munity, on  the  preservation  of  many  of  the 
historic  areas  in  the  Windsor-Essex  county 
area.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  put  it  on  the  record  that  I  think 
it  is  an  absolute  disgrace  that  a  government 
of  74  members,  or  however  many  they  have, 
and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  civil  service 
behind  it,  which  has  had  an  intention  for 
three  years  to  bring  forward  legislation  re- 
lating to  historic  preservation,  can't  do  better 
than  to  produce  the  bill  on  a  Friday,  to 
publish  it  on  a  Monday  and  to  begin  to 
debate  it  an  hour  or  two  later.  I  think  that 
is  an  absolutely  shocking  disgrace. 

I  think  it  is  an  insult  and  an  affront  to  all 
of  the  people  who  submitted  briefs  in  res- 
ponse to  the  report  of  1971  on  a  programme 
for  the  conservation  of  properties  of  his- 
torical and  architectural  significance  in  On- 
tario. All  of  those  groups  have  taken  an 
enormous  interest  and  have  co-operated1  with 
the  government  and  have  been  willing  to 
take  at  face  value  the  government's  assur- 
ances that  it  really  intended  to  do  something 
genuine  in  this  particular  area.  They  have 
dealt  fairly  with  the  government;  the  govern- 
ment has  not  dealt  fairly  with  them. 

Can  I  just  say  that  I  regret  I  don't  see 
here  in  the  House  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bert 
Lawrence.  His  interest  in  heritage  is  well 
known  and  'his  hopes  that  he  would  be  able 
to  do  something  with  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation  under  the  expanded  legislation 
also  is  well  known.  I  wish  him  well  in  that 
particular  endeavour.  I  am  sorry  that  he  is 
not  here. 

For  that  matter,  I  don't  think  I  can  see 
Mr.  Larry  Ryan  here  in  the  galleries  either. 
He  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation  for  several  years.  He  has  strug- 
gled on,  basically  with  sealing  wax  and 
chewing  gum>  in  an  effort  to  have  any  kind 
of  a  provincial  programme  of  heritage  pre- 
servation over  the  last  few  years.  He  has  done 
a  good  job  with  the  resources  that  were 
given  to  him.  But  a  government  which  is 
now,  T  suppose,  telling  us  it  is  making  an- 
other commitment  to  heritage  preservation 
in  the  province,  and  which  is  bringing  for- 
ward legislation  to  that  effect,  has  left  the 
Heritage  Foundation  basically  penniless— or 
just  about  penniless— and  they  have  been 
able  to  do  very  little  over  the  last  few  years. 

Perhaps  I .  can  begin  by  reviewing  that 
record,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  record  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  heritage  in  the  years  since 
the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion in  1967  is  an  unfortunate  guide  to  its 
credibility,  if  it  now  intends  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  foundation  and  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  municipalities  to  designate 
historic  buildings.  I  am  afraid  the  record  of 


the  Heritage  Foundation,  as  far  as  the 
foundation  itself  is  concerned,  is  one  of  gal- 
lant struggle;  but  the  record  of  the  govern- 
ment as  regards  the  Heritage  Foundation  is 
a  miserable  one. 

There  has  been  a  $500,000  endowment 
over  the  period  since  1967,  if  I  read  the 
accounts  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  cor- 
rectly. It  has  dispersed  out  of  its  general 
fund  the  total  sum  of  $442,000.  Of  this, 
$250,000  was  dispersed  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, which  I  would  suggest,  is  perhaps  more 
related  to  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  than  to 
the  Heritage  Foundation;  and  that  is,  ap- 
parently, the  acquisition  of  the  Firestone 
property. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  minister  could 
explain  just  what  that  means,  either  during 
the  course  of  the  second  reading  debate  or 
during  the  course  of  the  committee  study  of 
the  bill.  My  understanding  had  been  that  the 
bequest  of  the  Firestone  property,  the  phy- 
sical property  housing  the  Firestone  collec- 
tion in  Ottawa,  was  a  gift  to  the  government. 
There  was  not  an  actual  payment  to  them 
by  the  government  of  Ontario  for  their  resi- 
dence, but  rather  a  guarantee  to  the  Fire- 
stones  of  life  tenure  in  that  particular  prop- 
erty, so  long  as  they  wished  to  stay  there. 

At  any  rate,  the  Firestone  collection  is 
related  to  heritage  preservation  and  the  very 
valuable  work  of  early  Ontario  artists,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Group  of  Seven;  but 
it  is  not  related  to  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric buildings,  which  was  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  Heritage  Foundation.  If  you  take 
away  the  Firestone  collection  payment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  less  than  $200,000  has  been  dis- 
persed out  of  their  general  fund  and  only 
half  a  dozen  properties  have  been  acquired. 

I  noted  with  interest  and  some  pleasure 
that  the  Heritage  Foundation  has  tended  to 
devote  a  fair  amount  of  its  effort  to  eastern 
Ontario.  That's  possibly  because  of  the  en- 
ormous historical  legacy  in  that  part  of  the 
province  which,  of  course,  was  settled  and 
flourishing  before  Essex  county  was  more 
than  a  dream  in  the  eye  of  some  American 
settlers,  I  suspect.  Nevertheless,  what  they've 
had  to  cope  with  has  been  really  inadequate. 

In  1972-1973,  which  is  the  latest  year  for 
which  I  could  find  their  report,  on  the  very 
short  notice  that  we  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  disbursed  the  enormous 
sum  of  $35,851  on  half  a  dozen  projects.  It 
was  reduced  to  putting  out  nickels  and  dimes, 
relatively  speaking,  and  simply  could  not 
embark  on  any  major  programmes  of  pre- 
servation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that's  been  the  situation  up 
until  now.  I  think  before  passing  second 
reading  on  the  bill  this  House  deserves  to 
have  a  statement  from  the  minister  of  just 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  government  as 
regards  the  Heritage  Foundation,  since  this 
is  a  major  vehicle  that  will  be  created  in  the 
course  of  the  Act.  It's  powers  are  augment- 
ed; it's  destined,  I  gather,  to  become  a  more 
important  body.  But  will  it  have  any  money 
to  back  that  prestige  or  will  it  be  wandering 
around  the  province  with  money  enough  to 
put  up  plaques  but  with  no  other  resources 
in  particular  to  speak  of?  That  needs  to  be 
said.  The  government's  credibility  is  on  the 
line. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  looking  through  the  legislation 
with  what  time  we've  had  available,  that  I 
just  can't  help  feeling  this  bill  would  benefit 
from  being  held  over  after  the  second  read- 
ing debate  until  the  session  which,  appar- 
ently, we're  going  to  have  in  January.  I 
would  plead  with  the  minister  to  commit 
himself  to  put  the  bill  out  to  a  committee  and 
that  that  committee  have  the  power  to  bring 
in  represenations  from  groups  like  the  heri- 
tage committee  in  Ottawa  which  has  been 
taking  a  great  interest  in  this,  historical 
societies  across  the  province,  people  interest- 
ed in  preservation  here  in  Toronto  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  that  the  bill  itself  would  benefit 
from  that  kind  of  scrutiny.  We  would  under- 
stand what  we're  getting  into.  There  would 
be  publicity  for  municipalities  and  that  might 
encourage  some  of  them  to  get  into  it  more 
quickly.  We  could  generally  strengthen  the 
bill  and  repair  the  kind  of  problems  the 
minister  is  creating  for  himself  by  this  sud- 
den, last-minute  imposition,  if  I  dare  say  the 
word,  of. the  bill  on  the  Legislature. 

I  have  followed  this  with  some  interest.  I 
happened  to  be  m  the  House  today.  The  bill 
was  not  announced,  as  I  recall,  as  having  any 
priority  when  the  orders  were  read  out  late 
last  week  and  we  had  only  received  it,  so 
we  didn't  expect  to  get  it  today.  I  find 
myself  scrambling  even  to  discuss  the  bill  at 
this  time  and  I  would  wish  for  more  time  as 
well.  I  would  say,  in  particular,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  two  areas  which  cry  out  for 
further  study  and  further  discussion  fjefore  the 
bill  is  passed  in  legislation  and  is  enacted. 
One  is  that  I  don't  think  that  the  economic 
problems  of  conservation  of  buildings  of  his- 
toric or  architectural  interest  have  been  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  bill. 

In  one  sense,  those  economic  problems  are 
touched  upon  when  a  building  is  designated 


as  being  of  either  historical  or  archaeological 
interest  by  the  province,  because,  if  an  owner 
doesn't  want  to  have  his  building  so  desig- 
nated, or  wants  to  wiggle  out  of  it  or  wants 
to  alter  it  or,  as  I  understand  it,  wants  to 
demolish  his  building  after  designation  by 
the  province,  he  has  to  lodge  an  appeal.  It 
goes  to  the  Conservation  Review  Board  which, 
in  turn,  reports  back  to  the  minister  and  the 
minister  may  make  a  final  and  binding  deci- 
sion. He  may,  in  fact,  tell  that  particular 
owner:  "Your  building  deserves  to  be  kept 
as  part  of  the  heritage  of  Ontario  and  you 
do  not  have  the  right  either  to  tear  it  down 
or  to  alter  it,  and  that's  that."  That's  the 
final  decision. 

In  certain  instances  I  would  expect  that 
the  minister  might  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Heritage  Foundation  in  order  that  some 
of  the  costs  of  maintenance  or  whatever  might 
be  supplied  if  there  is  a  real  economic  hard- 
ship that  is  being  done.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
provincial  level-and  I  think  quite  rightly- 
there  are  final  and  binding  powers  to  order 
the  preservation  of  a  particular  building.  But 
the  economic  problems  of  conservation  are 
not  really  dealt  with  nearly  so  adequately 
when  it  comes  to  a  building  which  is  desig- 
nated at  the  municipal  level. 

We  have  to  assume  that  some  structures 
which  are  designated  at  the  municipal  level 
would  be  considered  by  a  provincial  advisory 
committee— if  one  was  created  in  this  bill, 
which  it  isn't— as  being  of  outstanding  prov- 
incial historical  interest,  but  which  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  may  well  be  possible  that  the 
minister  of  the  day  won't  have  designated 
in  a  particular  municipality  and  a  particular 
region.  Maybe  he  will  be  fairly  cautious  or 
conservative  about  his  use  of  the  powers  of 
designation,  and  the  municipalities  will  feel 
compelled  to  step  in  and  try  and  repair  the 

gaP- 

If  the  owner  of  a  designated  building 
doesn't  like  it  or  wants  to  alter  that  building, 
there  is  a  procedure  laid  out  here  where  he 
also  goes  before  the  Conservation  Review 
Board  and  that  review  board  then  reports 
back  to  the  municipality  and  says,  "look,  the 
alterations  are  fine,"  or  "They  are  terrible," 
and  at  any  rate  it  gives  some  advice  to  the 
municipality  as  regards  alterations  and  the 
municipality  can  make  a  final  and  binding 
decision.  They  can  say  to  the  owner,  "Look, 
we  are  sorry.  We  know  you  want  to  turn 
this  into  bachelor  flatlets  with  a  brand  new 
frontage,  but  you  can't  do  it.  We  won't  let 
you."  Or,  "We  know  you  want  to  turn  this 
into  a  series  of  boutiques  to  look  quite  differ- 
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ent  than  it  looks  right  now.   You  can't  do  it," 
and  that's  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  the  economic 
problems  of  conservation  of  heritage  property 
are  not  fully  seized  in  this  bill,  an  owner 
who  was  frustrated  in  an  effort  to  get  altera- 
tions may  then  decide  to  go  the  whole  route 
and  seek  to  demolish.  If  he  seeks  to  demol- 
ish, the  municipality  has  the  powers  to  delay 
and  it  also  has  the  powers  to  expropriate 
within  that  180-day  period.  It  has  the  pow- 
ers to  make  loans  or  grants  to  that  particular 
individual  or  to  the  property  owner.  That's 
fine.  But  in  the  case  of  an  impasse,  how- 
ever, after  180  days  have  passed,  given  an 
intransigent  owner  on  the  one  side  and  a 
council  which  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  acquire  the  property  through  expropria- 
tion on  the  other,  then  a  piece  of  priceless 
heritage   in   the   province   goes. 

I  would  ask  the  minister— and  maybe  his 
officials  can  advise  him  on  this— for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Rideau  Convent,  just  or 
Rideau  St.  in  downtown  Ottawa,  whether  the 
powers  proposed  here  could  ultimately  have 
prevented  the  demolition  of  that  convent? 
That  was  property  Mr.  Speaker,  which  sat  on 
valuable  commercial  land,  close  to  Rideau 
St.,  a  major  shopping  street  in  Ottawa,  but 
which  was  also  of  inestimable  and  irrepro- 
ducible  historic  value  in  the  province. 

At  the  time  that  the  new  owners  sought 
to  demolish  the  building  there  were  appeals 
down  here,  there  were  appeals  in  Ottawa; 
the  owners  agreed  to  delay  for  a  while,  the 
National  Capital  Commission  and  the  city  got 
involved  in  the  act,  there  were  appeals  to 
the  federal  ministers  and  federal  MPs  for  the 
area,  and  to  the  provincial  people,  all  in  an 
effort  to  find  enough  money  to  acquire  the 
property.  But  the  acquisition  of  property 
when  the  lands  values  are  in  the  order  of 
$20  or  $30  a  foot  or  more  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  The  money  wasn't  there  and 
there  were  no  means  by  which  the  munici- 
pality could  compel  the  owner  to  sit  down 
and  look  at  an  alternative  kind  of  proposal 
which  would  have  allowed  commercial  re- 
development of  the  newer  portions  of  the 
Rideau  Convent  and  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric portions,  the  oldest  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. This  could  be  suggested— and  was,  in 
fact,  discussed— but  there  were  no  means  to 
compel  it  and  those  means  are  not  provided 
for  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  discussion  by  the  Heri- 
tage Ottawa  committee  of  the  questions  of 
heritage,  they  point  out  the  kind  of  economic 
problems  which  exist  when  you  get  into  these 


situations,  and  that  sometimes  the  problems 
arise  not  even  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  alternative  uses  but  because  of  the 
added  expense  or  increasing  expense  of  main- 
taining heritage  property. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  May  I  inquire 
of  the  member  if  he  has  further  remarks  to 
make?  If  so,  would  he  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate? 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION  No.  9 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
9,  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Resolution:  That  the  government  of 
Ontario  enact  legislation  providing  for  an 
Ontario  lottery  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  I  move 
resolution  No.  9. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  London 
North  moves  resolution  No.  9. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  nothing  so  persuasive  as  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  and  in  terms  of 
the  question  of  lotteries  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  made  an 
announcement  concerning  my  interest  in  a 
government-sponsored  lottery  on  the  Queen's 
Plate,  and  at  the  time  it  drew  a  reaction  that 
was  basically  a  zero;  maybe  it  was  because 
I  was  announcing  my  candidacy  or  something 
like  that. 

But  in  true  tradition  I  thought  it  appropri- 
ate to  recycle  it  again  this  summer  and  indi- 
cated that  I  would  move  a  resolution  or  a 
private  member's  bill  this  fall  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  government-sponsored  lottery.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  reaction  was 
frankly  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  I  was 
really  impressed. 

I  suppose  one  must  ask,  why  is  there  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  amongst  the  public? 
I'me  sure  it  must  relate  to  the  legitimizing 
of  lotteries  by  the  Olympic  lottery.  Probably 
most  people  are  impressed  by  lotteries.  Al- 
most everyone  has  purchased  a  ticket  in  a 
hockey  pool  or  bought  a  Kinsmen  ticket  on 
a  new  automobile  or  what  have  you.  In  fact, 
I'm  sure  we  have  all  coveted  the  winning  of 
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an  Irish  Sweepstake  in  our  fondest  dreams. 
Probably  the  Irish  Sweepstake  provided  us 
with  the  impetus  to  take  these  chances,  and 
the  Olympic  lottery  made  it  legitimate.  But 
today  there  is  undoubtedly  a  reaction  to 
have  lotteries.  They  are  legitimate.  They  are 
good  forms  of  revenue-bearing  machines. 

Man  by  his  very  nature  takes  chances;  I 
think  every  time  we  turn  around  we  are 
taking  a  chance.  It's  a  life  of  risk.  In  fact, 
all  of  us  think  we  have  a  chance  of  winning 
an  Olympic  lottery,  but  none  of  us  think  we 
have  a  chance  of  getting  hit  by  another  car, 
and  therefore  of  needing  a  seatbelt,  so  we 
don't  buckle  up.  However,  we  do  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  win  a  lottery,  and  the 
chances  there  are  somewhat  fewer  certainly 
than  they  would  be  in  getting  into  an  acci- 
dent. 

We  are  surrounded  by  lotteries  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  western  provinces  have  a  lot- 
has  a  lottery.  I  believe  there  is 
one  in  the  Maritimes.  The  American  states 
have  lotteries.  New  York  has  a  very  success- 
ful one,  and  Illinois  and  Michigan  have  them. 
I  even  heard  a  story  today  about  the  lottery 
that  was  recently  introduced  in  Ohio;  the 
problem  there  is  that  federal  broadcast  regu- 
lations prevent  the  lottery  agency  from 
broadcasting  the  winning  numbers  on  either 
radio  ,or  television,  so  they  must  rely  on  the 
newspapers.  Unfortunately,  in  Cleveland 
there  is  a  strike  of  the  newspapers.  So  they 
have  had  to  hire  a  few  town  criers  to  go 
around  Cleveland  carrying  signs  bearing  the 
numbers.  I  guess  this  is  how  they  are  getting 
the  message  across. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  They  used  a 
helicopter  finally. 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes,  I  think  a  helicopter  was 
invoked  to  tow  the  numbers  about  the  city. 
Such  is  the  interest  in  lotteries.  It's  definitely 
developing  tQ.  a  fever  pitch,  and  undoubtedly 
the  Olympic  lottery  has  created  most  of  it. 

The  most  interesting  lottery  I  know  of,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Loto  Quebec  which,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Olympic  lottery,  is  operated 
by  the  Province  of  Quebec.  They  have  a 
variety  of  different— what  shall  we  call  them? 
—games  of  chance.  They  have  50-cent  weekly 
lotteries  on  a  $5,000  draw.  They  have  $2 
monthly,  lotteries  on  a  much  higher  purse. 
They  also  have,  I  believe,  a  $4  quarterly 
draw  on  an  even  larger  booty  than  the 
monthly  draw.  They  have  perfectas  based  on 
the  running  of  horse  races  and  a  number  of 
computer  draws  as  well.  Always,  of  course, 
we  have  that  international  lottery— the  Irish 


lottery— that  we  heard  so  much  of  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  I  don't  know  if  thev  had  it 
in  the  1940s,  but  it  was  pretty  popular  in  the 
1950s  when  I  was  growing  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  design  that  I  would  see 
in  an  Ontario  provincial  lottery  would  be  one 
that  had  a  wide  variety  of  approaches,  not 
just  geared  to  one  single  event  like  the 
Queen's  Plate,  although  I  think  that  many  of 
these  could  be  encouraged.  We  could  have 
lotteries  perhaps  based  on  the  Queen's  Plate, 
the  Stanley  Cup,  the  Grey  Cup,  a  number  of 
special  events,  and  other  sports  attractions. 
In  addition,  we  could  have  a  variety  of  com- 
puter draws,  again  on  the  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly  basis.  I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  not  correct  to  restrict  the  lotteries  to  any 
one  field,  but  rather  to  give  a  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investing  public  to  invest  it- 
money  in  this  opportunity  for  great  reward. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  mention  to  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lost  revenue 
that  this  province  alone  must  suffer.  How 
many  Irish  Sweepstake  winners  have  we  had 
in  Ontario  in  the  past  five  years  alone?  I 
think  probably  a  dozen  every  year,  and  they 
usually  win  $200,000  or  $300,000.  If  you 
assume  that  there  must  be  $1  million  or 
$2  million  a  year  in  actual  booty  that  co 
into  the  province  from  the  sweepstakes,  there 
would  have  to  be  an  appropriate  outflow  from 
the  province  for  these  people  to  have  won. 
So  we  could  assume  from  there  that  prob- 
ably $2  million,  $3  million  or  $4  million  a 
year  is  going  out  of  Canada  just  to  the  Irish 
sweepstake  alone.  No  doubt  Ontario  con- 
tributes its  fair  share  to  these  particular  lot- 
teries in  Ireland— perhaps  as  much  as  half  of 
that. 

The  Loto  Quebec  has  made  great  inroads, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  effect,  it's  a  new  tax.  One 
would  ask  how  much  money  it  can  return, 
and  it's  estimated  that  the  Loto  Quoin  (  re- 
turns revenues  to  the  province  of  something 
approaching  $100  million  a  year.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  of  this  $100  million,  probably 
Ontario  contributes  a  fair  share,  bee; 
there  are  a  lot  of  sales,  I  am  told,  at  least 
from  Toronto  to  our  eastern  frontier  with 
Quebec.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
money  that  goes  into  other  provinces  and 
other  states  for  the  lotteries,  certainly  frorrt 
the  border  cities. 

On  the  Loto  Quebec  amount  of  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  that  is  estimated  to  be  their 
return,  it  is  again  estimated  that  between  40 
and  50  per  cent  is  a  proper  overhead  for 
prizes  and  cost  of  producing  the  lottery.  The 
net  profit,  then,  is  $50  million  to  $60  million 
a  year.  If  we  transport  that  figure  to  Ontario 
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I  think  we  can  find  that  the  value  of  this  tax 
would  be  immensely  evident,  insofar  as  $50 
to  $60  million  would  suddenly  be  coming 
into  our  coffers  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
so. 


Mr 

more 


.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  We'd  get 
from  taxing  the  corporations  properly. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  should  think  the  next  ques- 
tion one  would  ask  is:  What  would  the  gov- 
ernment do  with  the  money  that  we  have? 
I  think  it  is  important,  because  lotteries  are 
based  on  sports  activities,  to  return  them  to 
sports  activities  and  plough  the  money  back 
into  sports  and  into  fitness.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  special  tax  have  a  special  purpose 
that  would  be  geared  for  the  good  health  of 
the  province.  The  benefits  are  again  evident. 
It  would  certainly  reduce  some  of  our  hospi- 
tal costs  if  we  had  a  much  fitter  and  healthier 
society.  So  we  get  some  inherent  benefits  that 
are  not  even  considered  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  moneys  be  used 
for  special  add-ons,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
wouldn't  normally  have.  It  should  be  devoted 
to  the  sports  activities  in  this  province, 
though  capital  projects  such  as  building 
swimming  pools,  tennis  courts  and  ball  dia- 
monds, and  equipping  rowing  clubs  and 
canoeing  clubs,  lawn  bowling  clubs,  what- 
ever it  is— attempting  to  get  it  into  the  com- 
munity. If  $50  million  or  $60  million  were 
the  estimated  net  revenue  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  one  year's  revenue  alone  could 
build  upwards  of  1,000  swimming  pools  in 
this  province.  That  would  touch  every  com- 
munity, if  every  town  and  city  in  Ontario 
could  be  in  some  way  accommodated  with 
a  swimming  pool. 

With  five  years  of  this  money  being  prop- 
erly spent,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  $50  million 
to  $60  million  rate,  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
have  in  this  province  a  fitness  that  just 
wouldn't  otherwise  be  seen.  It  would  do  a 
credit  to  this  province,  and  as  a  byproduct 
it  would  produce  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  very  successful,  particularly  in 
the  Olympics  coming  up  later  in  the  decade. 
I  think  we  could  be  very  proud  of  them  and 
with  these  moneys  we  could  provide  the  nec- 
essary  facilities    throughout   the   province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  guess  is  that  even  during 
a  recession  lottery  tickets  would  be  pur- 
chased. It  would  be  one  of  the  last  ones 
to  be  given  up.  That  revenue  would  still  be 
available  and  we  would  still  have  a  fit  so- 
ciety even  during  a  recession.  It  might  have 
some  mental  imbalance  but  it  wouldn't  have 
any  physical  imbalance. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that 
as  a  name,  I  would  like  to  propose  it  be 
called  the  Ontario  Government  Fitness  Lot- 
tery or  Go  Fitness.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  most  interested  in  resolution  No.  9 
which  states  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
enact  legislation  providing  for  an  Ontario 
lottery   sponsored   by   the   government. 

I  must  say  when  I  first  saw  this  resolution 
go  on  the  order  paper  and  I  noted  that  the 
member  for  London  North  was  the  sponsor, 
I  immediately  thought  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Health  was  flying 
a  trial  balloon  for  some  sort  of  hospital 
sweepstake.  He  did  mention  it  or  make  a 
comment  during  his  remarks,  but  that  seemed 
to  be  the  first  thought  that  I  had.  However, 
I  see  with  the  estimates  that  have  just  been 
introduced  that  that  ministry  is  asking  for 
another  $213  million,  so  the  lottery  won't 
be  in  time  for  that. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  private  members'  hour  which  allows 
us  to  exchange  comments  and  ideas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  lotteries.  During  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Clement)  be- 
cause of  time  limits  we  had  very  little  time 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  most  recent  re- 
sults of  lotteries. 

I  have  noted  at  the  present  time  that  to 
some  extent  the  government  is  controlling 
lotteries  that  are  held  in  Ontario.  By  the 
most  recent  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  by  the 
most  recent  report,  it  appears  that  bingo, 
raffles  and  bazaar  raffles  haven't  increased 
to  any  great  extent  since  1972.  There  has 
been  no,  as  I  would  say,  alarming  increase. 

But  in  my  view  it's  really  time  to  look  at 
lotteries  realistically.  What  purpose  do  we 
want  to  satisfy?  Do  we  want  to  raise  funds 
for  charitable  purposes  and  community  pro- 
grammes? Do  we  want  to  satisfy  the  gam- 
bling instincts  of  the  residents  of  Ontario 
or  do  we  want  to  try  to  contain  funds  in 
Ontario  that  are  now  sifting  outside  the  prov- 
ince, particularly  to  other  countries?  I  real- 
ize it's  a  very  complex  situation. 

It's  my  feeling  that  we  ought  to  be  oper- 
ating a  provincial  lottery  which  will  give 
people  so  inclined  to  this  type  of  game  the 
opportunity  to  participate.  In  turn,  the  mon- 
etary benefits  would  be  available  to  the 
public  in  general. 
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Local  lotteries,  I  am  sure,  are  here  to  stay. 
Of  course,  today  we  are  talking  mainly  of 
a  provincial  lottery.  I  believe  that  experience 
indicates  that  lotteries  aren't  all  as  profitable 
as  sales  suggest.  I  still  believe  that  they 
generate  a  great  amount  of  funds,  as  MM 
pointed  out  by  the  previous  speaker,  and 
are  of  social  benefit. 

I  think  the  one  problem  is:  What  can  we 
do  to  maintain  the  money  in  Canada  that 
now  is  going  out  into  the  international  field? 
When  we  were  talking  earlier  in  the  session 
about  speculation  tax,  I  think  that  tax  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  benefits  from  sweep- 
stakes and  other  lotteries  from  other  countries. 

The  present  Olympic  lottery  is  really  Can- 
ada's biggest.  I  think  it  is  a  most  useful 
lottery  and,  of  course,  will  be  of  benefit  to 
manv  Canadians.  I  notice  in  many  articles  it's 
been  stated  that  lotteries,  of  course,  are  no 
substitute  for  taxes.  This  is  very  clear  to  me, 
because  I  don't  believe  it's  an  equitable  way 
to  extract  funds  from  people.  And  I  hope 
that  lotteries,  if  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  be  interrelated  with  the 
actual  tax  base. 

There  are  a  lot  of  benefits  from  lotteries. 
The  previous  speaker  mentioned  some.  I  have 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  they  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  historical  projects.  It's  quite 
possible  that  some  of  those  funds  could  be 
funnelled  in  that  direction  in  the  future  if 
such  a  lottery  took  place. 

Now,  over  the  last  years  I've  noticed  many 
newspaper  headlines  related  to  lotteries;  and 
I  think  by  producing  these  headlines  the  local 
media  have  prepared  the  public  for  these  lot- 
teries. We've  seen  headlines  such  as:  "On- 
tario Athletes  Gain  $368,000  As  Lottery 
Share."  Or.  "It's  Time  to  Set  Up  an  Ontario 
Lottery."  Or,  "Lottery  Could  Net  $60  mil- 
lion for  Ontario."  Headlines  such  as  these 
prepare  the  public  for  a  provincial  lottery. 
Since  many  people  have  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  gamble,  or  cherish  dreams  of  easy 
money,  these  lotteries  could  be  very  beneficial. 

I  believe  the  director  of  the  lotteries  branch 
has  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  at 
the  present  time  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  money  taken  in  is  used  for  prizes; 
and  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  money 
is  used  for  promotion  and  administration. 
This  leaves  only  25  per  cent  for  the  worth- 
while causes.  To  me,  this  seems  hardly 
enough  left  for  the  purpose  which  they 
should    serve. 

I  noticed  an  editorial  very  recently  in  the 
London  Free  Press,  the  home  town  paper 
of   the  member  who  sponsored  this   resolu- 


tion. The  editorial  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  provincial  lotteries.  Again,  however,  it 
stated  that  lotteries  are  no  substitution  for 
taxes;  and  that  if  the  government  used  this 
means  of  revenue,  it  should  do  so  with 
caution. 

Generally,  I'm  not  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment control.  But  I  believe  in  this  case  it 
might  be  better  if  it  preserved  control,  if  a 
provincial  lottery  was  established. 

Some  thinking  should  be  given  to  what 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  prime  examples  of 
double  standards  in  the  countrv— as  I  sav, 
the  schizophrenic  attitude  toward  sweepstake 
tickets.  It's  still  against  the  law  to  sell  such 
tickets;  but  the  winners  of  such  ventures  are 
always  local  heroes  with  no  thought  given 
to  the  confiscation  of  anv  of  these  earnings. 
If  we  are  goine  to  have  bingos,  lotteries  and 
sweepstakes,  let's  have  one  official  ruling  on 
the  subiect  that  will  permit  everyone  to  know 
where  the  law  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  about  30" 
seconds. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  In  finishing  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  I  will  support  this 
resolution.  However,  I  am  wondering  if  it 
is  placed  here  again  as  a  trial  balloon  because 
of  the  large  Olympic  complex  which  the  gov- 
ernment expects  to  produce  out  in  the  Bronte 
area.  If  a  provincial  lottery  is  established 
to  produce  another  grandiose  government 
scheme.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  support  it.  How- 
ever, if  the  lottery  seems  to  benefit  all  the 
people  throughout  the  province,  it  is  time  to 
get  started. 

Mr.   Speaker:    The  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
coming  from  a  riding  in  eastern  Ontario  that 
virtually  borders  on  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  I  can  sav  the 
people  of  Stormont  are  extremely  familiar 
with  the  whole  concept  of  lotteries.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  member  who  sponsored 
this  resolution,  lotteries  are  very  popular  in 
eastern  Ontario,  and  speaking  as  the  member 
for  Stormont,  I  must  say  I  endorse  this  reso- 
lution. I  don't  do  so  on  any  doctrinaire  or 
dogmatic  grounds,  but  pure— pragmatic  rea- 
sons lead  me  to   support  this  motion. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  lotteries 
are  an  essential  part  of  life.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not  they  just  aren't  going  to  disapp* 
they  are  a  basic  fact  of  life  in  Canada,  in 
North  America,  and  around  the  world.  It  is 
about  time  the  government  of  Ontario  faced 
that  fact  and  took  full  advantage  of  that  fact. 
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and  channelled  that  situation  to  beneficial 
social  purposes. 

It  is  also  an  extremely  useful  way  of  rais- 
ing money;  it  may  not  be  the  best  but  it 
certainly  is  useful.  When  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  lotteries  it  is  on  one  fundamental 
condition  that  has  been  pointed  out  already 
by,  I  believe,  the  member  for  Perth— that  it 
not  be  used  as  a  form  of  substitute  taxation. 
We  must  have  a  fair,  just  and  equitable  form 
of  taxation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can 
have  lotteries. 

I  realize  some  people  would  say  lotteries 
are  a  form  of  tax  on  the  poor.  Sometimes 
there  is  some  truth  in  that,  but  for  a  fellow 
who  works  in  a  mill,  for  a  fellow  who  is  a 
dirt  farmer,  for  a  fellow  who  is  on  unemploy- 
ment or  on  welfare,  the  opportunity  of  invest- 
ing $2  to  gamble  on  something  based  on  his 
dreams  or  his  hopes  is  something  worthwhile 
in  life,  and  I  don't  consider  that  an  unfair  tax 
on  the  poor.  If  the  middle  class  and  the 
upper  class  can  go  to  the  stock  exchange  or 
to  the  racetrack  and  gamble  the  money  they 
have,  then  the  working  man  has  the  same 
right  to  indulge  in  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
life.  Just  because  he  may  not  be  wealthy 
doesn't  mean  we  have  to  deprive  him  of 
certain  pleasures,  certain  fantasies  or  certain 
dreams. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  where  they  have  a  lottery, 
they  did  a  survey  and  they  found  out  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  people  who  bought  lottery 
tickets  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  earn  more 
than  $7,500.  So  the  lottery  in  New  Jersey 
wasn't  be;ng  supported  by  poor  people.  I 
also  found  out  that  72  per  cent  of  their  cus- 
tomers had  high-school  educations  as  well, 
so  it  is  not  exclusively  something  confined  to 
the  working  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lotteries  have  been  around  for 
a  long  time.  They  are  nothing  new  in  North 
America.  In  fact  they  were  started  by  private 
outfits  in  14th  century  Italy,  where  tney  were 
known  as  lottos,  and  they  are  very  common 
in  Italian  society.  France  started  one  in  1553, 
for  example.  In  1664  England  had  a  public 
lottery,  and  you  can  go  through  the  other 
countries  in  Europe:  Poland  in  1808;  Den- 
mark in  1870;  France  revived  the  national 
lottery  in  1933. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  it  is  nothing  new  to  see 
public  lotteries.  All  13  of  the  founding 
colonies  of  the  United  States  had  public 
lotteries.  Even  Thomas  Jefferson  publicly  ad- 
vocated state  lotteries. 

Here  in  Canada,  the  city  of  Montreal  in 
1873   had   a   municipal   lottery  for  the   pur- 


poses of  raising  money  to  construct  a  new 
jail.  In  1932  the  people  of  Vancouver  voted 
by  a  margin  of  25,000  to  9,000  to  have  a 
public  lottery.  On  Feb.  14,  1934,  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  officially  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  a  public  lottery  when 
they  said: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  lottteries  or 
sweepstakes  exist  all  over  Canada,  thanks 
to  different  subterfuges,  we  reiterate  our 
demand  of  last  June  that  a  measure  be 
adopted  legalizing  lotteries  and  placing 
them  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
'the  government. 

Also,  in  1934,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
of  Quebec,  through  the  Legislature  in  Que- 
bec, passed  a  bill  authorizing  lotteries. 
Eventually  that  was  ruled  unconstitutional, 
but  in  1934  they  went  on  record  supporting 
the  concept  of  a  public  lottery.  Also  in  1934 
the  Senate  of  Canada— that  scrap  heap  of 
has-beens,  was-beens,  never-will-be— sudaenlv 
took  some  initiative  and  passed  the  lottery  bill 
by  about  37  to  20,  endorsing  lotteries.  It  was 
ultimately  rejected,  however,  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

If  you  look  at  Canada  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  mem- 
ber sponsoring  the  resolution  we  have  lotteries 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  western 

f>rovinces.  They're  legally  and  soundly  estab- 
ished,  widely  accepted  by  the  people  in 
their  respective  provinces  and  definitely  reve- 
nue-producing sources. 

In  the  United  States,  New  Hampshire  re- 
vived theirs  in  1964;  New  York,  1970;  New 
Jersey,  1970;  and  a  variety  of  the  states  of 
the  USA  now  have  lotteries.  If  you  travel 
today  in  Europe,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  see 
that  almost  everv  country  in  Europe  has  a 
national  public  lottery.  In  South  America, 
virtually  the  same  thing  applies.  In  most  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  they  have  national  public 
lotteries  and,  to  go  down  under,  New  Zea- 
land, for  example,  and  Australia  are  both 
known  for  their  lotteries. 

A  variety  of  options  can  be  chosen,  and 
when  this  is  brought  in,  whether  it's  brought 
in  as  a  trial  balloon  or  as  an  actual  bill,  I 
would  like  to  know  eventually  what  kind  of 
lottery  the  government  has  in  mind.  If  they're 
bringing  in  lotteries  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  incorporate 
a  variety  of  options  as  mentioned;  the 
monthly,  the  bi-monthly,  the  weekly  and  the 
daily. 

I  understand  the  daily  lotteries  in  both 
Quebec  and  New  Jersey  have  proven  highly 
successful— in  New  Jersey  possibly  because 
of   the   particular    crime   problems    involving 
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the  numbers  racket.  But  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  the  Mini-Loto  has  been  extremely 
successful  and  I  would  think  in  Ontario, 
especially  in  my  riding  with  the  heavy  work- 
ing class  concentration,  the  Mini-Loto,  On- 
tario style,  would  also  be  very  well  received. 

I  note  that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
they've  raised  $102  million  from  Jan.  1,  1971 
to  June  20,  1972,  for  a  net  revenue  of  $25 
million,  on  the  daily  50  cent  lottery.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  raised  an  average  of  $11.80 
per  capita  with  their  lottery.  New  York 
State  in  1972  raised  over  $72  million,  and 
they've  expanded  their  lottery  since.  Con- 
necticut raised  $12  million  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1972;  Massachusetts,  $22  million; 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Province 
of  Quebec  has  raised  over  $100  million. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  idea  of  lotteries.  I  think  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  a  long  time  has  somehow  sub- 
merged itself  in  a  cocoon  of  Victorian  puri- 
tanical morality,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
bred  disrespect  for  the  law,  hypocrisy  and 
all  sorts  of  double-dealing.  The  same  con- 
cept that  applies  to  the  liquor  laws  of  On- 
tario I  think  applies  to  the  gaming  or  gam- 
bling laws  of  Ontario. 

If  a  lottery  is  to  be  brought  in,  though  I 
would  like  some  questions  answered— and  I 
think  the  public  are  entitled  to  certain  an- 
swers as  well— regarding  the  administrative 
structure,  the  appointment  of  the  people  to 
administer  this  lottery,  the  question  of  fre- 
quency. Would  the  lotteries  be  held  on  a 
daily  basis,  a  weekly  basis,  a  bi-weekly 
basis,  a  monthly  basis?  Who  would  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  tickets?  Would  non-profit 
organizations  have  a  role  in  this? 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  if  we  had  a 
provincial  lottery  there  would  still  be  room 
left  for  private  community  organizations, 
non-profit  organizations,  to  have  municipal 
or  regional  lotteries  as  well.  It  seems  to  me 
we  can  still  have  the  two  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
member  to  the  system  used  apparently  in 
New  Zealand  whereby  when  people  deposit 
money  in  the  bank,  for  each  dollar  saved 
they're  given  a  number  and  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  their  draw  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  accrued  through  interest. 
This  way,  nobody  loses  any  money;  every- 
body wins  one  way  or  another.  I  would  ask 
the  government  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
New  Zealand's  system  of  state  lotteries. 

I  would  also  hope  that  when  the  system 
is  devised  that  we  would  have  a  maximum 
set  for  expenditure  for  promotion  and  prizes. 


I  would  hope  also  that  we  would  come  up 
with  possibly  a  better  idea,  and  that  instead 
of  necessarily  giving  money  for  edifices  like 
swimming  pools  and  arenas,  if  we're  having 
lotteries  we  possibly  consider  that  we  help 
the  people  in  Ontario  who  need  it  most.  It 
seems  to  me  a  swimming  pool  is  not  con- 
sidered a  necessity— a  nice  recreational  fea- 
ture, yes;  a  necessity  definitely  not. 

I  notice  in  New  Hampshire  that  42  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  are  retained;  in  New 
York  it's  45  per  cent;  in  New  Jersey  it's  30 
per  cent.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  set  very 
rigid  criteria  as  to  how  much  money  is  to 
be  kept  from  the  lottery  and  where  it  is  to 
be  spent. 

I  say  again,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  role  of  private  lot- 
teries in  this  whole  concept  of  state  lotteries, 
but  I  do  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  concept 
of  public  state  lotteries;  and  I  would  hope 
in  1975,  election  or  no  election,  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  introduces  such  a  lot- 
tery. Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  Thank  vou, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  hon. 
member  for  London  North  in  his  submission 
of  this  resolution  to  the  House  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  Ontario-sponsored  lot- 
teries. I  think  the  timing  of  the  resolution 
is  excellent  in  that  the  Ontario  government 
is  at  present  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
policy  ananlysis  regarding  the  benefits  and 
disadvantages  of  establishing  a  province- 
wide,  government-sponsored  lottery. 

While  I  do  not  possess  full  knowledge  of 
the  in-depth  consideratioas  regarding  these 
benefits  and  disadvantages,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  this  comprehensive  study 
would  include  not  only  economic  considera- 
tions, but  also  moral,  ethical  and  psycho- 
logical factors.  I  would  hope  that  the  policy- 
makers are  addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  timing,  the  size  of  winnings,  the 
number  of  tickets  to  be  issued,  the  general 
administration  and  management  of  any  lot- 
ten'  system,  and  the  organizational  structure 
to  be  adopted  for  housing  this  lottery  ap- 
proach. 

I  also  hope  that  the  policy-makers  of  the 
lottery  issue  will  examine  the  impact  of  a 
provincially-sponsored  lottery  in  competition 
with  the  existing  number  of  lotteries  spon- 
sored by  charitable,  religious  and  municipal 
organizations   throughout   the   province. 
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The  historical  debate,  either  for  or  against 
the  establishment  of  state-sponsored  lotteries 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  a  long  and 
at  times  emotional  process.  Lotteries  have 
formed  one  of  the  major  techniques  of  legal- 
ized gambling  since  colonial  times  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  legitimize  and 
make  more  publicly  acceptable  the  concept 
of  gambling,  state  governments  in  the  original 
13  colonies  resorted  to  a  number  of  worthy 
and  humanitarian  causes  for  which  the  moneys 
derived  therefrom  would  be  used.  Certainly 
lotteries  have  helped  in  the  founding  of  edu- 
cational institutions  such  as  Harvard  and 
Princeton  universities. 

However,  corruption  and  scandals  over  the 
administration  of  lottery  schemes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  brought  the  lot- 
tery concept  into  considerable  contempt  and 
eventual  demise.  Congress  legalized,  through 
various  Acts,  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  as  a 
money-raising  venture.  It  was  not  until  1963 
that  the  state  government  of  New  Hampshire 
legislated  its  revival. 

Canadian  provinces  do  not  share  the  same 
historical  experience  with  American  states 
over  lottery  schemes.  That  does  not  mean  to 
indicate  total  absence  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  or  national  legislators  re- 
garding the  lottery  issue.  On  the  contrary, 
debates  have  exhibited  an  intensity  and  a 
passion  comparable  to  the  pros  and  cons  of 
conscription  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

During  the  great  Depression,  Aid.  Trepan- 
ier  of  Montreal  argued  that  lotteries  would 
be  useful  to  finance  hospitals  and  vacation 
camps  and  even  to  provide  moneys  for  relief 
to  needy  families.  Mr.  Trepanier  made  it 
very  clear  he  had  never  gambled  except  to 
buy  an  occasional  Irish  Sweepstake  ticket. 

During  the  early  Thirties  a  number  of 
parliamentarians  introduced  various  bills  ad- 
vocating the  establishment  of  a  lottery.  The 
central  council  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  in  1934  argued  for  one 
overall  national  lottery,  rather  than  nine  prov- 
incial ones. 

The  policy  questions  which  I  raised  earlier 
need  to  be  seriously  considered  before  any 
lottery  venture  in  Ontario  is  established.  The 
basic  rationale  on  behalf  of  lottery  advocates, 
that  Ontario  must  become  involved,  is  mainly 
a  financial  one.  These  advocates  argue  that 
over  an  estimated  $100  million  in  capital 
raised  by  other  lotteries  of  foreign  countries 
and  other  Canadian  provinces  has  left  On- 
tario. Ontario,  by  having  its  own  lottery, 
they  argue,  would  reverse  this  outflow  of 
capital  so  moneys  raised  by  an  Ontario  lottery 


venture  would  remain  within  the  province  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Ontario  residents. 

These  same  people  also  contend  that  the 
larger  number  of  existing  lotteries  is  in  cer- 
tain ways  seriously  undermining  public  con- 
fidence in  lotteries  or  at  least  has  the  poten- 
tial to  do  so  because  some  organizations 
sponsoring  lotteries  will  be  unable  to  meet 
their  sales  targets  or  their  promised  prize 
obligations. 

My  major  concern  centres  on  the  role  of 
these  existing  lotteries  to  compete  in  the  face 
of  an  Ontario  government-sponsored  scheme. 
Does  it  mean  that  the  many  worthwhile  lot- 
teries sponsored  by  numerous  charitable  and 
humanitarian  organizations  in  the  province 
will  be  completely  phased  out?  If  so,  is  the 
revenue  produced  by  a  larger  lottery  scheme 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  source  of  funds 
presently  used  by  these  organizations? 

(I  think  that  it  is  most  important  that  some 
accommodation  be  made  within  the  province- 
wide-operated  lottery  framework  for  these 
most  worthwhile  operations  to  continue  with- 
in certain  areas  and  regions  of  Ontario. 

This  financial  rationale  of  many  lottery  ad- 
vocates for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
an  Ontario  lottery  can  raise  unrealistic  expec- 
tations about  the  size  and  the  future  potential 
of  revenues  to  be  derived  from  a  province- 
sponsored  lottery  scheme.  We  must  not  be 
overawed  with  the  prospect  of  using  revenues 
of  any  lottery  venture  as  a  solid  substitute 
for  a  broadly-based  tax.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers for  Perth  and  Stormont  both  touched 
on  this. 

The  New  Hampshire  experience  of  raising 
more  than  $5  million  to  finance  state  school 
districts,  and  the  tremendous  success  of  Olym- 
pic lottery  Canada,  in  no  way  can  guarantee 
consistent  and  stable  amounts  of  revenue  to 
be  raised  through  the  operation  of  lotteries. 

One  of  Canada's  lesser  known  folk  heroes 
originated  a  story  of  the  gambling  partners 
marooned  in  a  little  river  town  a  few  years 
before  the  Civil  War.  He  apparently  found 
a  faro  game— for  members  who  don't  gamble, 
this  is  a  card  game— and  began  to  play.  His 
partner  urged  him  to  stop.  "The  game  is 
crooked,"  he  said.  "I  know,"  he  replied,  "but 
it's  the  only  game  in  town."  Certainly  a 
province-supervised  and  administered  lottery 
would  be  honestly  and  efficiently  operated. 

Mr.  Foulds:    Not  by  this  government. 

An  hon.  member:  Hey,  hey  now;  just  a 
minute. 
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Mr.  Leluk:  Well  I  won't  agree  with  that, 
but  as  our  folk  hero  suggested,  it  could 
become  the  only  game  in  town.  Supposedly 
the  myth  is  continually  perpetuated  in  assum- 
ing that  a  state-administered  venture  would 
help  to  drive  out  the  underworld  from  its 
total  dominance  of  illegal  gambling.  To 
assume  such  an  attitude  is  being  naive  to  the 
ultra  degree.  Lotteries  will  still  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  underworld  because  the  latter 
can  offer  extended  credit,  runners  to  place 
bets  and  the  opportunity  to  conceal  earnings 
from  gambling.  The  legitimatization  of  lot- 
teries will  not  drive  the  credit  sharks  from 
the  temples  of  a  thriving  enterprise. 

One  basic  consideration  concerns  the  im- 
pact of  lotteries  on  low-income  families.  I  be- 
lieve the  member  for  Stormont  touched  on 
this.  In  the  jurisdictions  which  have  these 
lpttery  ventures  at  present,  from  my  own 
experience  or  research,  I  could  not  find  any 
substantial  study  which  demonstrates  clearly 
the  financial  impact  of  this  form  of  gambling 
on  low-income  families.  The  Family  Services 
Association  of  Greater  Boston  estimates  that 
gambling  addiction  figures  prominently  in 
about  one  out  of  every  20  marriage  counsel- 
ling cases.  That  is  the  closest  in  terms  of 
statistical  data  which  I  could  find. 

Such  studies  may  exist,  and  I  would 
stiongly  recommend  that  if  the  provincial 
government  moves  to  legislate  a  province- 
wide  lottery  operation,  that  social  research 
would  be  immediately  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  any  lottery  system  would 
have  on  low-income  families.  Perhaps  this  is 
arguing  for  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  had  escaped;  however,  it  is  a  begin- 
ning and  I  feel  this  is  absolutely  essential. 

Whatever  form  the  new  lottery  venture 
assumes,  I  think  it  is  important  that  it  does 
not  necessitate  any  large  bureaucracy  to 
administer  and  manage  such  a  lottery  opera- 
tion successfully.  The  experiences  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  indicate  that 
existing  government  agencies  can  be  used 
successfully  for  the  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  lottery  tickets.  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  need  for  an  independent  lottery  commission 
or  agency  to  be  established  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  task.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a 
small  lottery  section  for  this  purpose,  within 
cither  the  Revenue  or  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  ministries. 

On  the  matter  of  distribution,  the  question 
lias  to  be  raised:  Should  tickets  only  be  dis- 
tributed to  government  liquor  stores  and  the 
like  or  should  a  wider  distribution  system 
be  adopted  in  order  to  raise  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  lottery  scheme? 


Should  lottery  revenue  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  certain  charitable,  research  or 
educational  functions,  or  should  all  such 
funds  be  put  into  the  general  consolidated 
revenue  fund?  These  and  other  matters  have 
to  be  seriously  studied  before  we  ruth  head- 
long into  establishing  a  lottery  system  for 
Ontario. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  concept  is  a  good  one,  and  can 
be  implemented  successfully  provided  the 
general  public  does  not  acquire  highly  un- 
founded expectations  about  any  lottery  ven- 
ture. Let's  approach  the  issue  moderately 
and  adopt  a  policy  which  is  both  balanced 
and  realistic  in  its  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  endorse  the  resolution  of  the  member  for 
London  North,  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario enact  legislation  providing  for  an  On- 
tario  lottery   sponsored  by  the   government. 

We  have  heard  four  speakers  up  until  my- 
self, Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  all  know  that  all 
four  have  endorsed  the  resolution.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  call  for  a  vote  on 
it  now  and  we  would  save  the  other  20 
minutes  and  we'd  be  allowed  to  go  for  a 
meal.  You  can  see  it  is  unanimous  on  all 
sides  of  the  House  that  the  government  do 
just  exactly  what  the  resolution  indicates. 

Mr.  Young:  No,  it  is  not  unanimous. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  back  in 
1962—1  just  happened  to  have  picked  this  up 
out  of  one  of  my  files— that  a  particular 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Windsor  city 
council.  This  goes  back  in  the  early  days 
when  a  dollar  was  a  dollar,  not  39  cents. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  The  member  means  before  Pierre 
Trudeau  became  Prime  Minister,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Windsor  city  council  on 
May  16,  1962: 

That  the  resolution  of  April  4,  1962, 
adopted  by  the  inter-service  club  council 
urging  legislation  to  authorize  non-profit 
community  service  organizations  to  con- 
duct raffles,  bingos,  lotteries  on  behalf  of 
charitable  purposes  be  endorsed. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  or 
desire   to   have   lotteries  by  all   segments   of 
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our  society,  including  city  councils,  is  a  thing 
that  probably  goes  right  back  to  the  first 
time  man  set  foot  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  don't  look  upon  lotteries  as  a 
means  of  replacing  some  method  of  taxation. 
I  don't  look  upon  them  as  being  a  substitute 
for  regular  taxation.  But  I  do  look  upon  lot- 
teries as  being  a  means  of  producing  revenue, 
and  substantial  amounts  of  revenue.  But  just 
as  has  been  indicated  by  practically  all  of  the 
speakers,  lotteries  should  never  be  considered 
as  a  substitution  for  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  on  Nov.  28,  1969,  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon)  asked  the  Premier  of  the  day  the 
following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier. 
As  I  recall,  the  amendments  of  the  Criminal  Code 
permit  provinces  to  make  arrangements  to  have  lot- 
teries under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1969 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  question- 
ing the  government  of  the  day  as  to  its  atti- 
tude and  stand  concerning  lotteries.  The 
Premier  at  the  time,  John  Robarts  said: 

Yes  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  in  the  Criminal 
Code  will  come  into  effect  on  Jan.  10.  At  that 
time,  legislation  provides  that  provinces  may  license 
—and  there  are  various  classes  of  lotteries,  and  so 
on— provincial  lotteries,  and  may  license  other  bod- 
ies  for   charitable   purposes   to   operate   lotteries. 

However,  the  government  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  wasn't  concerned  with  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  implementing 
any  type  of  lottery.  Back  on  Dec.  7,  1972, 
I  asked  the  then  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Relations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
certain  provinces  do  conduct  provincial  lotteries,  and 
likewise  that  states  bordering  the  Province  of  Ontario 
have  their  own  state  lotteries,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  Ontario's  funds  are  being 
siphoned  out  by  these  lotteries,  is  the  province  con- 
sidering  conducting   its    own   provincial   lottery? 

The  minister  replied: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  province 
is  considering  it. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  House  that  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  me  by  a  constituent  of  a  neigh- 
bouring community  that  a  province-wide  lottery 
might  be  the  answer  to  some  maidens'  prayers.  He 
suggested,  firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  lottery  be 
run  and  that  the  net  proceeds  used  to  defray  the 
costs  of  education;  and  secondly,  when  I  displayed 
some  interest  in  the  subject,  that  he  have  the  con- 
cession to  run  it  in   the  city  of  St.   Catharines. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
back  in  1972,  when  the  province  had  the  full 
authority  to  institute  a  provincial  lottery,  they 
were  not  seriously  concerned. 

Back  in  Jan.  of  1973  I  mailed  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents.    I  mailed  out  in 


all  21,640  copies  and  analyzed  the  first  4,400 
of  the  questionnaires  received.  The  question- 
naire read:  "Should  Ontario  operate  its  own 
lottery,  as  do  other  provinces?"  The  men 
replied  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent;  the 
women,  83  per  cent.  The  men  did  not  want 
a  lottery  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  where- 
as 11  per  cent  of  the  women  did  not  favour 
a  lottery;  five  per  cent  of  the  men  couldn't 
make  up  their  minds  and  six  per  cent  of  the 
women  did  not  make  up  their  minds.  But,  all 
in  all,  84  per  cent  of  the  people  who  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  were  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  provincial  lottery. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15,  1973, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations: 
Is  Ontario  going  to  take  a  full  role  [in 
the  national  lottery]  or  are  we  going  to  try 
to  maintain  a  provincial  lottery  in  support 
of  the  Olympic  Games  so  that  when  it  all 
clears  away  and  all  the  bills  are  paid,  we 
will  maintain  a  provincial  lottery  for  our 
own  purposes? 

The  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  was  not  interested  at  that  time  in  a 
provincial  lottery.  He  did  reply  quite  exten- 
sively, but  said  nothing  that  indicated  a 
serious  interest  other  than  that  he  was  look- 
ing into  the  whole  matter  of  a  province-wide 
lottery  but  the  province  had  not  made  up 
its  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  29,  1973,  I  followed 
up  once  again: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Michi- 
gan state  lottery  has  been  a  tremendous 
financial  success,  to  the  tune  of  netting 
some  $64  million  within  the  past  year,  is 
the  minister  considering  implementing  a 
'provincial  lottery? 

The  minister  replied: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  which  is  be  ng 
reviewed  by  the  director  of  lotteries  and 
his  staff.  We  have  not  quite  decided  which 
is  the  best  avenue  to  follow.  When  one 
does  underwrite  a  provincial  or  statewide 
lottery,  one  must  consider  the  ramifica- 
tions insofar  as  those  other  organizations- 
charitable  organizations— conducting  similar 
activities  in  the  province  are  concerned. 
I  have  had  placed  before  me  this  very 
morning  a  report  by  the  director  of  lot- 
teries, the  contents  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  examined.  It  is  a  matter  that  he  did 
refer  to,  so  he  has  advised  me,  in  that 
(particular  recommendation  he  has  put  for- 
ward to  me. 
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We  can  see  that  on  Nov.  29,  1973,  well  over 
one  year  ago,  the  minister  did  have  a  report 
from  his  director  as  to  whether  the  province 
should  or  should  not  implement  a  provincial 
lottery.  The  minister  has  had  well  over  a 
year  to  decide  on  that  and  we  would  hope 
the  report  can  come  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, oecause  from  all  indications  we  were 
to  have  had  that  report  by  the  mid-summer 
of  1974.  It  still  has  not  been  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  other  speakers  have 
made  mention  of  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  lotteries  that  have  been  conducted  in 
various  provinces  and  states  in  the  union, 
and  not  only  were  they  financial  successes 
but  in  many  instances  they  were  sort  of 
therapy  for  a  lot  of  the  individuals  who 
bought  a  ticket.  It  at  least  allowed  them  to 
dream  that  maybe  for  one  time  in  their  lives 
they  may  become  extremely  wealthy,  and  the 
fact  that  one  does  invest  some  amount  of 
money  in  a  lottery  does  always  buoy  up  one's 
hopes  and  it  gives  him  a  different  outlook  on 
life. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  member  who  intro- 
duced the  legislation  when  he  says  that  the 
lottery  should  come  along  and  the  funds 
should  go  solely  for  a  fitness  purpose.  "Go 
Fitness"  or  "Fitness  Ontario."  I  think  the 
funds  from  the  Olympic  lottery  are  desig- 
nated to  a  good  area,  but  I  think  the  munici- 
palities themselves  should  decide  just  exactly 
as  to  how  their  funds  from  the  lottery  should 
be  used. 

If  Ontario  establishes  a  lottery,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  certainly  hope  that  they  would 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  Olympic  lottery. 
That  is,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds  be 
directly  returned  to  the  community  in  which 
the  tickets  for  that  lottery  have  been  sold. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  municipalities  be  able 
to  benefit  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets  within 
the'r  municipality.  I  would  like  to  see  for  my 
own  community,  if  they  went  to  the  com- 
munity in  that  fashion,  those  funds  used  for 
the  development  of  a  heart-lung  pump  ma- 
chine. Those  funds  could  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  burn  unit  in  the  community. 
I  think  the  community  should  decide  what 
the  funds  should  be  put  to  rather  than 
the  province  deciding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  resolution.  I 
hope  it  will  lead  to  some  type  of  legislation, 
so  that  we  in  the  province  can  compete  on 
balance  with  the  states  around  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  as  well  as  other  provinces  that 
are  adjacent  to  ours.  It's  time  Ontario  got 
into  the  20th  centurv. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 


Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  congratulate  members  on  the  amount  of 
research  that  has  obviously  been  done  here 
this  afternoon  on  this  whole  issue.  I've  been 
precipitated  into  this  debate  by  the  whip 
within  the  last  five  minutes.  All  I  can  do  is 
raise  a  question  or  two  perhaps. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  He  pulled  rank 
on  the  member.  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  fair. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  right;  so  here  I  stand. 

I  did  gather,  however,  last  night  on  the 
CTV  Fraser  Kelly  show  that  the  government 
has  already  made  up  its  mind  there  is  going 
to  be  a  provincial  lottery.  The  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  was  on. 
When  he  was  asked  the  question,  he  did 
hedge  just  a  bit.  He  didn't  say:  "Yes,  wen 
going  to  have  it."  But  he  did  indicate  the 
study  was  pretty  well  done.  The  only  ques- 
tion left  now  was  the  timing  as  to  when  it 
was  going  to  come. 

I  presume  this  is  a  kite-flying  expedition 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  this  after- 
noon to  try  to  test  the  waters  and  find  out 
just  exactly  how  the  House  feels  and  the 
various  parties  within  the  House. 

I'm  not  sure  I'm  one  of  those  who  is  as 
enthusiastic  about  a  provincial  lotterv  M 
some  of  the  others  who  have  spoken  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  years  and  years 
I've  been  soaked  in  the  idea  that  you  have 
to  work  hard  to  achieve  success  in  any  field. 
That's  what  I  was  brought  up  on;  that's  the 
Tory  philosophy,  no  reward  without  han! 
work. 

Starting  from  that  philosophy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  do  you  square  the  idea  of  getting 
rich  quick  with  the  idea  of  reward  for  work? 
I  know  the  stock  market  has  been  a  gi 
gambit  for  the  whole  idea  of  getting  rich 
and  getting  rich  without  too  much  effort. 
But  you  have  to  have  at  least  something  to 
start  with,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  invest  in  the  stock 
market  and  you  have  to  do  some  saving 
there.  A  lot  of  people  have  become  rich,  hot 
by  and  large  for  even'  person  who  gets  rieh 
on  the  stock  market  thousands  become  poor. 
It's  a  ease  of  taking  from  one  to  give  to 
another.  That's  fundamental  philosophy.  I 
suppose,  in  this  kind  of  a  system  in  which 
we  live. 

The  question  always  arises  is  that  et!i 
ally  right?  Is  it  proper  we  should  maintain 
a  system  where  you're  going  to  make  one 
person  or  a  half  a  dozen  people  or  a  hun- 
dred people  rich  at  the  expense  of  a  thou- 
sand or  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  just  have  mental  reservations 
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about  that  kind  of  a  philosophy  in  this  kind 
of  a  land  where  we  do  pay  homage  to  the 
Judaic-Christian  tradition,  and  where  we 
preach  one  gospel  on  Sunday  and  then  go 
out  to  implement  the  other  idea  of  rob  your 
neighbour  in  a  legal  way  if  you  can;  and  if 
you  can't  do  it  that  way  then  change  the  law 
so  you  can. 

This  is  the  thing  which  makes  me  hesitate 
about  this  whole  thing;  the  concept  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing,  the  whole  idea 
that  if  I  buy  a  $2  ticket  or  a  $10  ticket, 
then  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  others 
I'm  going  get  rich.  That's  the  whole  thing 
that's  behind  it.  Even  though  we  put  a 
worthy  purpose  on  it,  it  still  doesn't  change 
the  fundamental  ethical  concept. 

It  comes  to  this  matter  which  has  been 
raised,  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  thing 
for  special  purposes;  for  recreation,  for  edu- 
cation, for  improving  our  health  facilities, 
for  installing  certain  equipment  in  the  com- 
munity. I  think  that's,  again,  fundamentally 
wrong. 

If  these  things  are  worthwhile,  then  as  a 
society  we  should  make  the  decision  that 
we're  going  to  have  these  things  as  a  so- 
ciety; and  we're  going  out  to  raise  the  funds 
by  each  one  of  us  paying  a  certain  amount 
through  taxation  for  putting  these  worth- 
while things  into  effect.  I  would  be  very 
afraid,  if  we  are  going  into  a  recession  right 
now,  as  everybody  seems  to  think  we  are, 
that  we're  taking  a  serious  risk  in  order  to 
build  these  worthwhile  projects.  What  we 
do  is  we  separate  them  from  the  taxing 
power  of  the  community,  and  we  say  that 
if  these  things  we  want  are  worthwhile,  then 
we  are  going  to  make  them  dependent 
upon  whether  or  not  the  raffle  is  a  success, 
not  upon  levying  upon  our  community  for 
these  worthwhile  things.  If  something  hap- 
pens, say  the  recession  comes,  and  we  don't 
sell  the  tickets,  then  what  suffers?  What 
suffers  is  these  worthwhile  projects  which  we 
are  supporting  by  the  raffle  itself.  That's 
why,  in  many  cases  in  the  past,  projects  that 
have  been  based  upon  raffles  have  gone 
down  the  drain  when  the  raffle  itself  did  not 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this  afternoon 
that  if  we  as  a  society  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  have  things  that  society  needs- 
education,  recreation,  whatever  it  may  be- 
then  we  as  a  society  should  not  base  the 
fate  of  those  undertakings  upon  the  chance 
of  a  raffle. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Absolutely.  I 
agree. 


Mr.  Young:  We  should  make  them  a  part 
of  our  taxing  structure  and  not  just  leave 
them  to  the  vagaries  of  a  raffle  fate  in  the 
future. 

But  more  than  that,  the  thing  that  we  do— 
and  let  me  come  back  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let  the  hon.  member 
be  careful;  he  is  going  to  save  that  whole 
bunch  around  him  before  he  is  finished. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  he  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell  He  is  going  to  save 
that  whole  bunch  around  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  beyond  saving. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Would  he 
have  spoken  against  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  provincial  raffle,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous the  government  has  made  up  its  mind  we 
are  going  to  have  one— then  the  income  from 
it  should  go  into  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund,  and  not  be  earmarked  for  these  specific 
things  and  make  them  dependent  upon  it. 
That's  the  point  I  want  to  make  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Deans:  Excellent  point. 

Mr.  Young:  One  other  thing  that  I  want  to 
point  out  is  that  in  a  province  like  Ontario, 
with  the  great  wealth  we  have  in  timber  and 
metals  and  all  the  rest  of  our  great  produc- 
tivity, we  should  be  taxing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  province  to  do  the  worthwhile 
things  in  this  province.  When  we  talk  in 
terms  of  a  raffle  to  raise  money,  we  are  beg- 
ing  the  question.  We  are  saying  that  we 
haven't  any  new  sources  of  revenue  so  we 
have  got  to  go  to  this  one,  an  easy  one.  As 
a  result,  we  take  away  the  attention  of  our 
people  from  the  logical  source  of  revenue  in 
the  natural  resource  sector.  We  are  saying, 
in  effect,  that  we  can  raise  the  money  this 
way;  we  don't  have  to  tax  our  corporations, 
particularly  the  American  corporations,  any 
higher  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue  to  carry 
on  the  work  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  a  word 
about  this  matter  of  hope.  We  heard  this 
afternoon  that  we  are  giving  the  guy  who 
buys  the  ticket  a  little  slice  of  excitement  or 
some  hope  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  million- 
aire or  that  he  is  going  to  be  rich;  so  he  has 
the  hope  for  a  little  while.  But  for  every 
one  that  has  the  hope  fulfilled,  there  are 
thousands  who  have  their  hopes  dashed. 
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I  simply  raise  these  questions  in  connection 
with  this  debate  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  out  that  when  we  go  into  this  whole 
matter  of  a  raffle,  as  I  suppose  we  are,  we 
ought  to  go  into  it  with  our  eyes  wide  open, 
realizing  that  we  are  violating  certain!  funda- 
mental things  in  our  society  and  turning  our 
backs  on  the  long  experience  of  the  human 
race  in  its  struggle  toward  better  and  better 
societies  for  the  future. 


I  ask  this  House  to  seriously  consider  these 
things,  and  before  we  rush  headlong,  pell- 
mell,  into  raising  money  this  way,  let  us  make 
mighty  certain  that  we  have  exhausted  all  the 
other  sources  of  income  in  a  rich  province 
like  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  completes  this  order  of 
business. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  176,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Conservation,  Protection  and 
Preservation  of  the  Heritage  of  Ontario. 


ONTARIO  HERITAGE  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  Cen- 
tre had  the  floor  when  we  were  last  discussing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  some 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  legislation  in  more 
detail  during  the  course  of  the  break  between 
5  o'clock  and  now.  It  simply  leads  me  to 
reiterate  my  request  to  the  minister  that  he 
put  this  legislation  out  into  standing  commit- 
tee and  that  he  delay  the  passage  into  third 
reading  until  January  so  that  a  great  number 
of  heritage  groups  can  look  at  the  legislation 
and  can  comment  on  it. 

I  haven't  even  had  the  chance  to  read 
through  in  its  entirety  a  very  interesting  re- 
port called  "Our  Heritage."  This  is  a  report 
of  the  mayor's  committee  on  our  heritage 
submitted  to  Ottawa  city  council  by  the 
heritage  committee  there  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  R.  A.  J.  Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  is  now 
the  director  general  or  the  chairman  of  Herit- 
age Canada,  which  is  the  federal  counterpart 
to  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation. 

I  would  bring  to  the  minister's  attention 
that  Capital  for  Canadians,  a  group  in  Ottawa 
—also,  as  it  happens,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Phillips-has  prepared  a  very  interest- 
ing report  as  well.  It  is  not  just  about  the 
subjects  contained  here,  but  also  provides  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  methods  that  are 
used  in  other  jurisdictions;  not  only  in  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  heritage  buildings, 
but  also  in  providing  economic  means  to 
compensate  owners  of  heritage  buildings  from 
their  loss  of  development  rights  or  from  the 
extra  costs  of  preserving  or  conserving  or 
rehabilitating  heritage  buildings,  which,  as  I 
was  saying  before  the  break,  is  a  very  real 
problem  for  them. 
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I've  also  had  the  chance  to  look  through 
parts  but  not  all  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  on  the  programme 
for  conservation  of  buildings  for  historic  or 
architectural  value  in  Ontario,  a  report  which 
came  out  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  ago.  Again,  without  being  able  to  read 
through  the  whole  thing  in  the  time  which 
was  available,  I  find  that  there  are  some 
significant  departures  in  the  minister's  pro- 
gramme from  what  was  recommended  in  this 
particular  committee  that  was  working  for 
the  ministry  in  consultation  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  groups  interested  in  Ontario's  heritage 
and  its  history.  That  consultation  took  place 
as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  report  on  the 
programme  of  conservation  of  buildings  of 
historic  and  architectural  value. 

Let  me  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some 
of  the  real  weaknesses  that  I  think  exist  in 
this  bill.  They  are  sufficient,  in  fact,  that 
the  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds)  and 
myself  are  almost  tempted  to  suggest  that 
we  actually  oppose  the  bill.  We've  decided 
that  we  will  support  it,  that  on  balance  there 
are  more  good  tilings  in  it  than  bad  things, 
but  there  are  some  very  serious  weaknesses 
in  it. 

The  report  to  the  government  suggested 
there  should  be  a  power  of  designation  to 
historic  buildings  at  both  the  provincial  level 
and  at  the  municipal  level.  It  suggested  in 
the  case  of  the  province  that  the  minister  or 
whoever  did  the  designation  would  designate 
buildings  that  were  of  outstanding  historical 
or  architectural  significance  for  the  province 
as  a  whole.  A  building  such  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence Market  here  in  Toronto  presumably 
would  fit  under  that  category  and  maybe  the 
Ottawa  Teachers'  College.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  building  like  the  Jamieson  House  in 
Renfrew,  over  which  there  were  questions  in 
the  Legislature  recently  because  it  was  threat- 
ened by  demolition  for  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  project,  would 
be  considered  to  be  of  local  significance. 

The  recommendation  was  that  buildings  of 
more  local  architectural  or  historic  signifi- 
cance would  be  designated  at  the  local  level 
by  the  local  municipality.  What  the  ministry 
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has  done  in  this  bill,  however,  has  been  to 
omit  the  powers  of  designation  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  in  all  their  important  aspects.  I 
would  draw  the  minister's  attention  to  the 
bill.  I  assume  that  he  is  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness in  the  bill,  but  at  least  I'd  like  to  draw 
his  attention  to  it. 

Under  the  powers  that  relate  to  designation 
in  part  VI  of  the  bill,  section  52,  the  min- 
ister has  got  the  power  to  designate  a  prop- 
erty to  be  of  archaeological  or  historical  sig- 
nificance. Once  that  designation  takes  place, 
it  is  then  open  to  the  minister,  in  fact,  to 
actually  refuse  any  alteration  or  any  demo- 
lition in  the  property  that  is  so  designated. 

So  far  so  good;  but  what  I  would  draw 
the  minister's  attention  to  is  this,  that  in  the 
definitions  of  section  47  in  part  VI,  a  prop- 
erty which  can  be  designated  by  the  minister 
means  "real  property  but  does  not  include 
buildings  or  structures  other  than  ruins,  burial 
mounds,  petroglyphs  and  earthworks." 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  weakness  in  the  bill. 
I  think  the  minister  will  agree  that  Ontario's 
history  is  contained  in  more  than  ruins,  burial 
mounds,  petroglyphs  and  earthworks  and  that 
it  is  really  quite  irrational  for  a  minister  to 
have  a  power  of  designation  on  an  historic 
building  after  it  has  been  put  into  ruins,  but 
not  to  be  able  to  designate  it  before  it  be- 
comes ruins. 

I  would  suspect  that  the  ministry  had  in 
mind  the  feeling  either  that  it  wanted  to 
weaken  this  legislation  overall  or  that  in  a 
positive  sense  it  felt  that  the  municipality 
should  have  the  first  role  to  play  in  the  obsig- 
nation of  historic  buildings.  With  that  we 
don't  really  disagree.  But  there  is  no  reserve 
power  given  to  the  ministry  to  step  in  in  the 
case  of  a  threat  to  structures  which  are  of 
outstanding  historic  or  architectural  signifi- 
cance to  the  province  as  a  whole. 

The  minister  simply  can't  step  in  at  that 
point,  apart  from  using  the  power  or  the 
funds  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  to 
actually  expropriate  or  purchase  the  property. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  demolition  may 
have  taken  place  before  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation can  get  itself  into  gear. 

It  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minis- 
ter, as  the  person  in  government  responsible 
for  heritage,  should  have  the  power  to  desig- 
nate where  he  considers  a  property  to  be  of 
outstanding  provincial  significance  and  should 
therefore  be  able  to  step  in  in  cases  where  a 
local  municipality  refuses  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility or  is  simply  unaware  of  it.  The 
ministry  should  be  there,  both  because  cer- 
tain  properties   are   too   outstanding  to   lose 


and  also  l)ecause  some  municipalities  are 
going  to  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  the  ministry  is  trying  to  give  them  in 
this  particular  bill. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  ministerial  power  to 
designate  is  needed  for  a  second  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that's  this:  As  we  sat  during 
the  break,  wondering  about  the  powers  of 
delay  that  are  provided  for  municipalities 
when  a  demolition  threatens  an  historic  or  a 
heritage  building,  we  asked  ourselves  what 
one  does  if  the  owner  is  intransigent  and 
won't  talk  with  the  municipality  to  find  other 
means  of  preserving  heritage.  What  does  one 
do?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  grappled  with  this  one, 
suggesting  that  maybe  the  municipality 
should  just  have  a  final  and  binding  order  to 
refuse  demolition  permits.  Finally,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  what  made  the  most  sense  would 
be  this— 

I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other 
people  speaking  here.  Do  you  wish  to  listen 
to  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  just  hear  the  general  back- 
ground noise.  Would  the  member  continue, 
please? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right.  I  just  thought  there 
was  some  competition,  and  it  was  a  bit  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  municipality  has  the  power 
to  delay  a  demolition  by  180  days,  and  no 
more.  We  think  that  the  minister  should  be 
able  to  step  in  and  designate  a  property 
where  it  is  of  outstanding  historic  or  archi- 
tectural significance  in  the  province,  and  that 
if  the  demolition  request  continues,  the 
minister,  as  the  political  agent  responsible 
for  heritage,  should  then  have  the  power 
after  the  review  procedure  that  is  laid  out 
here  to  absolutely  refuse  the  demolition. 

We  don't  think  that  irreplaceable  proper- 
ties of  outstanding  significance  should  be 
under  the  threat  that  exists  right  here.  So 
for  that  reason  as  well  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  provincial  power  to  the  minister 
to  designate  properties  so  that  he  can  back 
up  a  municipality  when  the  municipality  has 
come  to  the  end  of  its  tether  and  simply  can 
do  no  more. 

I  have  an  example  for  the  ministry.  I  men- 
tioned the  Rideau  Convent  in  Ottawa  before. 
If  the  ministry  had  come  in  and  had  been 
satisfied,  on  the  advice  of  the  advisory  board 
or  of  the  review  board  or  whatever,  that  this 
was  a  property  of  outstanding  architectural 
significance  in  the  province,  which  it  was, 
then  the  ministry  could  have  said  that  as  far 
as   the   oldest   part   of   this   convent   is   con- 
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cerned,  it  would  refuse  the  demolition.  Then 
from  that  point  forward  negotiations  could 
have  been  undertaken  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  could 
redevelop  the  rest  of  the  property  while  pre- 
serving the  areas  of  the  greatest  historical 
significance.  But  that  power  was  lacking  and 
the  Rideau  Convent  is  now  a  matter  of 
drawing  and  photographs  and  models.  It  is 
physically  no  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  thing  that  worries 
us  is  the  fact  that  a  municipality  which 
seeks  to  block  alterations  of  an  historic 
building  which  has  been  designated  has 
ample  powers;  in  fact,  it  can  ultimately  re- 
fuse completely.  A  municipality  which  seeks 
to  block  demolition  can  do  so  for  180  days. 
That  is  the  kind  of  period  used  in  other 
jurisdictions  in  order  to  permit  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  the  municipality,  various  pri- 
vate groups,  service  clubs  and  the  owner 
himself  to  try  and  work  out  how  to  save 
that  building.  However,  where  a  property 
has  been  designated  and  the  owner  applies 
for  a  demolition  permit,  the  municipality 
can  shortcircuit  this  whole  process  by  simply 
agreeing  to  the  demolition  permit. 

I  would  urge  the  minister  that  it  is  again 
rather  irrational  to  instruct,  as  the  legisla- 
tion does,  a  municipality  to  repeal  its  desig- 
nation bylaw  on  a  building  which  has  been 
demolished  after  the  demolition  permit  has 
been  granted,  and  then,  in  fact,  to  open  up 
a  procedure  by  which  the  de-designation  is 
subject  to  an  appeal  process  and  a  hearing 
before  the  Conservation  Review  Board,  but 
not  to  allow  any  of  that  kind  of  an  appeal 
process  where  a  municipal  council  decides 
for  various  reasons  that  it  will  grant  demoli- 
tion of  a  property  that  people  thought  was 
protected  because  it  was  designated  as  a 
heritage  property. 

We  would  recommend,  and  I  hope  that 
the  minister  will  seriously  consider  it,  that 
wheTe  a  municipality  proposes  to  permit 
demolition  of  a  heritage  property  which  has 
been  designated,  that  that  decision  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  press  for  30  days,  and 
that  if  there  are  any  objections  that  the 
objections  then  be  heard  before  the  Con- 
servation Review  Board.  In  other  words,  we 
recommend  that  the  same  process  be  gone 
through  as  would  have  been  gone  through 
if  the  municipality  had  sought  to  repeal  the 
historic  or  heritage  designation  of  that  par- 
ticular property,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
minister   is   making   a   note  about   that. 

We  have  misgivings  about  the  anomaly 
that  exists  between  the  powers  of  munic- 
ipalities over   alterations  and  their  ultimate 


lack  of  power  over  demolitions.  But  where 
a  municipality  suddenly  decides  to  play  ball 
with  the  property  owner,  we  don't  think  that 
the  public  should  be  left  in  left  field  with 
no  other  recourse  when  they  can  see  a  piece 
of  their  heritage,  which  had  been  designated 
quite  possibly  after  a  set  of  hearings,  sud- 
denly going  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Trust  in  Eng- 
land is  at  arm's  length  from  the  govern- 
ment. It's  a  private,  non-profit  body  which 
performs  many  of  the  same  functions  as  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  but  it  is  not 
a  Crown  corporation  and  it  does  not  have 
to  accept  instructions  from  whatever  min- 
istry is  responsible  for  heritage  preservation. 
It  accepts  donations;  it  makes  money  from 
the  half-crowns  that  people  pay  to  go  in  to 
see  buildings  and  so  on.  But  it  also  has  the 
powers  to  expropriate. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  us  that  a  mu- 
nicipality be  granted  powers  to  expropriate 
under  this  particular  Act,  but  that  the  On- 
tario Heritage  Foundation  does  not  have 
those  same  powers,  particularly  when,  un- 
like the  National  Trust  in  England,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  is  clearly  an  emana- 
tion of  government,  because  the  minister 
makes  the  policy,  and  any  actions  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation  will  be  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  ministry  or  not  at  all. 
I  must  say  that  I  personally  miss  the  creation 
of  some  kind  of  historic  advisory  board  to 
help  the  ministry  in  its  choice  of  properties 
to  designate.  And  I  wonder  if  that  shouldn't 
be  considered  in  the  course  of  the  bill. 

The  final  thing  that  I'd  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  that  while  a  good  deal  is 
done  at  the  municipal  level  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  the  basic  economic  problems  of 
an  owner  of  a  heritage  property  are  not 
really  confronted  There  are  a  number  of 
techniques  that  have  been  used,  or  devel- 
oped, or  proposed,  in  Ontario  and  other 
jurisdictions,  in  order  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  development  rights  from  an  historic  prop- 
erty to  other  properties  in  the  vicinity.  The 
minister,  I  know,  has  seen  proposals  to  this 
effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  quite 
well  founded  and  ought  to  be  looked  at  very 
carefully. 

In  very  simple  terms  what  it  means  is  that 
the  development  rights  on  a  property  which 
is  designated  as  a  heritage  property  can  be 
sold  or  can  be  transfered  by  the  owner  to 
another  property,  say,  within  the  same  block, 
within  the  same  neighbourhood,  within  the 
same  area,  within  the  same  city;  it's  even 
been  proposed  within  the  whole  province, 
although   we   would   not    accept   that. 
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Let's  face  it.  It  costs  money  in  foregone 
development  revenues  to  preserve  a  heritage 
building.  The  conservation  of  older  property 
may  also  be  quite  costly  and  this  is  not  fully 
compensated  for,  despite  the  fact  that  atti- 
tudes toward  heritage  property  are  changing 
and  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fashionable  thing 
to  have  one's  office  or  one's  home  in  a  build- 
ing which  is  designated  for  heritage.  It  seems 
to  me  that  permission  to  transfer  develop- 
ment rights  should  have  been  put  into  this 
bill  and  applied  to  municipalities  so  that  they 
had  a  clear  authority  so  to  do. 

Secondly,  the  municipal  powers  of  expro- 
priation of  a  heritage  building  should  have 
been  extended  in  order  to  allow  them  to  do, 
by  compulsory  purchase,  those  things  they 
can  do  by  agreement.  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  the  question  of  easements  or  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  architectural  front- 
ages, which  can  be  done  by  means  of  an 
agreement  with  an  owner.  When  that  agree- 
ment is  not  forthcoming,  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  least  it's  worth  considering  that  a  munici- 
pality have  the  power  to  acquire  the  right 
to  preserve  the  frontage  or  to  acquire  what- 
ever easements  are  necessary  for  heritage 
purposes  by  expropriation  in  order  to  reduce 
the  mounts  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  municipality  in  order  to  see  to  the  preser- 
vation of  that  particular  heritage  building. 

Well,  those  are  the  major  points  I  wanted 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  minis- 
ter again  to  inform  the  House  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  as  far  as  the  On- 
tario Heritage  Foundation  itself  is  concerned; 
and  I  would  ask  him  as  strongly  as  I  can  to 
agree  to  put  this  bill  into  committee,  to  agree 
to  give  it  a  bit  of  time  so  that  the  hearings 
are  held  in  mid- January,  rather  than  this 
week,  and  then  to  see  that  the  bill  is  passed 
later  in  the  month  of  January  rather  than  be- 
ing jammed  through  this  Legislature  in  this 
final  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  The  member  for 
St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  legislation  to  the  degree 
I  should  have  liked.  One  of  the  problems 
which  faced  the  city  of  Toronto  was  that 
they  had  a  local  historical  board  which  desig- 
nated properties.  They  really  didn't  dare  to 
designate  them  publicly,  because  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  city  to  protect  such  buildings 
were  so  minimal. 

I   wonder   if   the   minister   really   believes 


that  the  power  to  expropriate  is  really  mean- 
ingful in  a  city  such  as  the  capital  city  of 
this  province.  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  we 
reviewed  the  buildings  which  the  city  con- 
sidered to  rank  in  priority,  shall  we  say,  we 
would  find  that  the  buildings  would  be  vir- 
tually prohibitive  for  the  city  to  acquire  with- 
out funding  being  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Peihaps  I  need  not  allude  to  Osgoode  Hall 
or  to  St.  James'  Cathedral,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  buildings  held  by  banks  and  other 
such  bodies  which  are  considered  by  the  city 
to  have  priority  for  purposes  of  preservation 
and  conservation. 

We  wrestled  with  that  problem  some  time 
ago  in  trying  to  determine  how  we  could 
protect  the  properties,  particularly  if  a  good 
many  of  them  should  come  on  the  market  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  a  need,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  funding  to  be  available  to  enable  a 
municipality  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
of  expropriation,  because  there's  no  point  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  defer  if  the  deferral 
is  not  long  enough  to  permit  a  municipality 
to  plan  for  this  kind  of  expenditure. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  under  section  28 
it  would  be  open  to  a  municipality,  for  ex- 
ample, to  designate  an  historical  board  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years 
to  constitute  the  local  architectural  conserva- 
tion advisory  committee  for  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation,  and  not  to  impose  upon  a 
city  such  as  Toronto  the  requirement  to 
either  vary,  break  the  continuity  of  or 
appoint  a  new  and  competing  authority  with- 
in the  municipality.  I  would  hope  there  I  ould 
be  an  amendment  by  the  minister  which 
would  effect  this  purpose. 

I  am  afraid  I  also  have  to  be  parochial, 
if  you  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  tact  that 
again  we  have  here  in  this  legislation  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  for  the  foundation  itself. 
I  have  always  opposed  and  shall  continue  to 
oppose  provision  whereby  the  province  takes 
upon  itself  the  power  to  exempt  from  muni- 
cipal taxation  when  it  doesn't  provide  grants 
in  lieu  thereof.  This  has  gone  too  far.  It 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  It  is  totally 
inequitable  so  far  as  the  municipalities  are 
concerned.  It  is  certainly  inequitable  when 
the  municipality  at  the  same  time,  has  the 
best  intent  in  the  world— there  is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  time  the  city 
of  Toronto  has  the  best  intent  in  the  world 
—to  preserve  and  to  conserve  those  properties, 
including  structures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  historical  board,  are  worth  preserving. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  trage- 
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dies  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  the  very  real  attempt  of  the 
city  to  preserve  what  was  known  as  Mac- 
donakl  House  on  Sherbourne  St.,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Tree  House.  We  used  every 
possible  means  at  our  command  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  province  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  that  property,  either  provincially 
or  municipally,  because  not  only  did  it  have 
some  historic  significance,  but  it  was  one  of 
two  properties  of  similar  architecture  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  The  province  could  not  see 
it  within  its  means  to  support  the  city  in  that 
attempt.  The  city  could  not  afford  the  costs 
of  that  acquisition  and  that  building  has  now 
been  lost  and  became,  in  fact,  a  parking  lot 
for  the  German  club  on  Sherbourne  St. 

This,  I  think,  points  out  the  difficulties  of 
municipalities,  given  the  pious  platitude  of 
the  right  of  expropriation  without  a  fund  to 
which  they  can  look  to  carry  through  that 
particular  expropriation.  We  might  see,  for 
instance,  the  bank— I  can't  remember  its 
name- 
Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  The 
Bank  of  Montreal  at  Yonge  and  Front? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  Yonge  and  Front,  that's 
one,  but  there's  also  one  which  is  protected 
—not  on  Victoria  St.— it  was  an  old  Barclay's 
Bank  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  is  the 
one  building  which  still  has  RCMP  officers. 
I  don't  know  what  the  significance  of  that  is. 
But  if  several  of  these  came  on  the  market 
at  the  same  time,  the  city  would  be  placed 
in  the  invidious  position  of  having  perhaps  to 
choose,  in  priority,  when  it  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  preserve  all  of  these 
buildings. 

There  are,  of  course,  privately-owned  build- 
ings in  the  city  which  the  city  has  wanted 
to  be  able  to  acquire.  Not  only  did  they 
lack  the  funding  for  capital  purposes,  but 
the  historical  board  did  not  have  the  funds, 
if  the  buildings  were  acquired,  to  renovate 
them,  to  preserve  them,  to  conserve  them, 
and,  therefore,  that  was  something  which 
faced  the  municipality  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  of 
the  very  inadequate  review  which  I  have 
made  of  this  statute  I  have  missed  something 
there,  but  I  could  not  locate  anything  which 
gave  comfort  to  a  municipality  in  finding  the 
funding  to  assist  it  in  that  sort  of  restoration 
and  that  sort  of  conservation. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  historical 
board  in  Toronto  has  vested  in  it  all  of  the 
powers  and  all  of  the  responsibilities  and 
they  are  engaged  in  trying  to  preserve  the 


house  in  High  Park,  the  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie house,  the  marine  museum  and  so  on. 
These  carry  ongoing  costs.  They  are  engaged 
in  trying  to  obtain  acquisitions  of  purely 
historical  value  for  the  various  functions  that 
they  now  have.  I  do  not  feel,  subject  to 
what  the  minister  may  say,  that  there  is 
adequate  assistance  given  to  a  municipality 
to  carry  out  all  of  these  functions.  I  would 
invite  the  minister,  if  he  would,  to  indicate 
where  such  funding  is  provided  and,  if  it  is 
not,  how  he  proposes  that  a  municipality  will 
be  able  to  function. 

Unlike  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  I 
don't  feel  the  problem  with  the  municipalities 
today  is  a  lack  of  desire  to  conserve  or  pre- 
serve. It  is  the  lack  of  funding,  and  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  to  establish,  very 
sadly,  priorities,  because  they  haven't  local 
funding;  nor  can  they  function  in  a  deficit 
financial  position.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  would  like 
to  enter  this  debate  briefly— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  We  want  the 
member  for  High  Park  to  stay.  We  are 
taking  the  party  line.  Will  he  please  stay  if 
we  applaud  loudly? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  address  the 
minister,  as  I  am  one  of  the  two  people  in 
this  House  who  had  any  personal  dealings 
with  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
precursor  of  the  group  that  the  minister 
has  coming  up  now.  A  more  inept  group  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with 
in  my  life. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Tell  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  to  get  over  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  must  say  the  member  for 
Bellwoods  (Mr.  Yaremko)  had  perhaps  a 
better  experience— I  would  like  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  minister,  because  'he  should 
profit  by  this. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Will  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  take  his  seat, 
please? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  has 
had  his  chance. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  It  is  great  to  have  such 
influence. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  some  mystery  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion hadn't  grown,  because  they  had  every- 
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thing  going  for  them.  They  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  wealthy  people  huge  deduc- 
tions in  their  income  tax,  and  we  have  had 
at  least  one  example  of  that  in  this  House. 
They  could  take  art  objects  and  hold  them 
as  well  as  buildings,  land  and  other  things, 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  were 
able  to  give  a  tax  advantage  that  no  one 
else  could  give.  If  someone  wanted  to  give 
a  donation  to  the  art  gallery  or  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  they  could  deduct  only  up 
to  20  per  cent  from  their  income,  but  if 
one  gave  to  the  Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, one  could  deduct  up  to  100  per  cent 
from  one's  income— a  tremendous  advantage. 

So  when  I  had  my  own  personal  little  ex- 
perience with  them  I  thought:  "Well,  isn't 
that  nice."  It  was  very  lovely.  I  gave  them 
a  little  cart— Chinese  cart,  I  think  it  was— 
and  everything  went  through  smoothly,  with 
no  problems.  As  a  result  of  that  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  look  at  their  annual  report. 
As  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  all  ears. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  give  me  half  an  ear. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  going  to  have 
to  be  all  ears,  listening  to  two  people  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  asked  to  see  their  annual 
report,  which  of  course  the  Act  said  they 
had  to  bring  in  every  year.  It  turned  out 
there  was  no  annual  report;  they  had  just 
been  too  busy  for  five  years  to  bring  out  the 
annual  report.  The  minister  may  recall  I 
called  him— or  was  it  his  predecessor?— and 
asked  what  happened  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation.  The  min- 
ister said  they  hadn't  got  around  to  it  for 
the  last  five  years,  but  that  he  would  get 
them  all  out  in  a  hurry.  That  was  very  nice; 
within  two  weeks  I  had  five  annual  reports. 
I  appreciate  that.  That  was  very  good  of 
them  to  go  to  work  and  do  them.  The  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  Act  and  they  had  to  put 
it  out  hadn't  affected  them  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  an 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  an 
absolutely  ridiculous  experience  with  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation.  This  is  why 
this  Act  is  going  to  be  a  failure,  because  the 
group  from  the  Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion are  neither  knowledgeable  in  their  field 
nor  are  they  aggressive.  Unless  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  both,  unless  it  is  going 
to  upgrade  the  personnel  it  is  going  to  ap- 
point, it  might  as  well  not  bother. 


An  hon.  member:  Starting  with  the  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story 
because  it's  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  doc- 
tor in  this  city,  whom  I  know  reasonably 
well,  wanted  to  make  a  donation  of  art 
which  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  was  de- 
sirous of  having.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
tax  donation  he  decided  to  donate  it  through 
the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation.  I'm  not 
sure  what  the  details  of  the  art  were.  I 
believe  it  was  a  diversity  of  art  objects  ac- 
tually which  the  museum  had  seen  and  .said 
it  wanted. 

In  any  case,  he  had  two  evaluations.  I 
believe  one  evaluation  was  $40,000  and  the 
other  was  $60,000  for  this  collection  of  art 
objects. 

He  called  the  Heritage  Foundation  and 
said:  "The  museum  would  like  this.  I  would 
like  to  give  it  through  you.  Could  we  make 
the  arrangements?"  The  Heritage  Foundation 
said:  "Fine,  no  problem.  We'll  get  two  eva- 
luations." 

They  called  one  art  dealer  in  Toronto.  He 
came  up  and  I  believe  he  said  the  valuation 
was  $55,000.  They  called  a  second  art  dealer 
and  this  is  where  everything  started  to  go 
awry.  The  second  art  dealer  said:  "Who  was 
the  first  art  dealer  who  was  up  here?"  It 
turned  out,  unfortunately,  the  first  art  dealer 
was  a  rival  of  the  second  art  dealer  and  any- 
thing the  first  dealer  said  the  second  dealer 
didn't  approve  of.  As  soon  as  the  second 
dealer,  who  has  a  shop  on  Church  St.,  found 
out  who  the  first  man  had  been,  he  decided 
that  whatever  he  saw  was  going  to  be  no 
good.  The  material  was  brought  out  for  him 
to  observe  and  he  looked  at  it  and  said:  "Oh, 
that's  terrible  stuff.  It  has  no  value  whatso- 
ever." He  sent  in  an  evaluation  to  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  I  believe,  of  $8,000. 

The  people  at  the  Heritage  Foundation 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  they  sort  of  sat 
on  it  for  a  few  months.  I  think  four  months 
went  by  and  the  donor  was  becoming  a  little 
irritated  because  of  this  absolute  silence  from 
them.  Finally,  he  phoned  up  and  said:  "Do 
you  want  it  or  don't  you  want  it?"  He  was 
becoming  quite  put  off.  He  couldn't  give  it 
directly  to  the  museum  because  he  had 
already  given  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  his 
total  income  that  year  to  charity. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): A  very,  very  generous  doctor  friend 
of  the  member's. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  number  of  gener- 
ous friends.  The  Liberal  Party  would  be  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  he  got  75  per  cent  back  on 
the  first  $100,  he  would  give  it  to  the  NDP. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  he  was  getting 
a  larger  share  than  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  any  case,  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  after  some  lengthy  delay— I  be- 
lieve it  was  five  months— finally  flew  some 
chap  up  from  New  York.  He  took  a  look  at 
this  work  and  he  said:  "About  $8,000  would 
be  right,"  and  he  flew  back  down  to  New 
York.  This  doctor  fellow  said  to  me  at  the 
time:  "I  think  they're  crazy  down  there."  He 
proceeded  to  sell  this  collection  of  art  to  a 
dealer  for  $35,000  cash. 

All  very  well.  The  doctor  ended  up  with 
$35,000  in  cash;  the  museum  didn't  get  its 
collection  of  art;  the  second  art  dealer  had 
his  revenge  on  the  first  art  dealer;  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation  ended  up  without  the 
collection. 

This,  in  sum  and  substance,  is  why  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  which  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  up  to  now  but  is  about 
to  lose  it— and  I'll  go  into  that  in  a  minute- 
has  been  able  to  collect  such  a  very  small 
amount.  They  should  have  tremendous 
amounts  in  their  collection  by  now,  instead 
of  which  they've  got  a  pittance,  a  few  ob- 
jects; and  all  because  this  story  went  far  and 
wide  through  the  art  world. 

People  said:  "Well  they're  not  really  very 
aggressive  and  they're  not  very  knowledge- 
able, when  there  was  a  cash  offer  on  hand 
i  which  they  were  aware  of."  They  worried, 
they  hedged  and  they  hesitated.  They  never 
said  no;  they  never  said  anything.  They  just 
waited,  so  they  didn't  get  it. 

That's  the  situation  up  until  now.  What's 
going  to  happen  now?  Mr.  Faulkner  down  in 
Ottawa  has  a  new  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  right  now  which  is  going  to  take  away 
the  advantage  of  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
Starting  Jan.  5  or  6,  they  aren't  going  to  have 
this  tremendous  100  per  cent  advantage  any 
more,  because  every  public  art  gallery  and 
every  public  museum  in  this  country  is  going 
to  be  able  to  give  that  same  100  per  cent 
deduction.  I'm  willing  to  predict  to  the 
government  that  a  year  from  now,  after  they 
have  been  merrily  in  business  with  the 
wonderful  new  Act,  but  without  the  advan- 
tage they've  had  up  to  now,  they  will  have 
brought  in  next  to  nothing  and  government 
is  going  to  waste  its  money  on  them. 


The  only  thing  they  are  going  to  get  from 
here  on  in  they  are  going  to  have  to  buy 
with  our  money,  because  they  are  just  loo 
tough  to  deal  with  and  they  are  just  not 
anxious  enough  to  have  the  art  objects.  They 
wait  too  long;  they  pussyfoot  around  and 
they  irritate  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
give  them  things.  So  why  should  anyone  give 
them  things?  Starting  in  just  a  few  weeks 
we  don't  have  to  go  to  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation;  people  can  call  up  the  Windsor 
Art  Gallery,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  the 
Toronto  Art  Gallery- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thunder 
Bay  Historical  Museum. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —or  the  Thunder  Bay  His- 
torical Museum.  I'm  going  to  make  a  predic- 
tion: Unless  the  minister  changes  the  person- 
nel there  completely,  or  at  least  lights  a  fire- 
cracker under  them  by  bringing  in  some  more 
aggressive  personnel,  this  is  all  going  to 
amount  to  nothing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  new  chairman  is  a 
great  firecracker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  new  chairman?  We  had 
to  find  him  a  job  so  that  he  could  get  Mr. 
Benoit  in  here,  but  those  things  happen. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Both 
ways  they  lost. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  minister  expects 
aggression  from  Bert  Lawrence!  He's  a  love- 
ly guy,  but  the  minister  is  not  going  to  get 
it.  He's  a  sweet,  lovely  fellow;  and  he'll  go 
and  sit  down  there  with  Larry  Ryan  and 
they'll  have  coffee  together  and  they'll  sym- 
pathize with  each  other  and  it  will  be  beauti- 
ful. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  could  even  cut  sugar 
cane. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  we  are  not  going  to  get 
any  art  objects  for  the  people  of  Ontario, 
because  neither  of  them  is  very  aggressive. 
They're  lovely  people.  I  like  them  both  and 
I  would  have  them  both  in  my  home,  let  me 
say  that.  Sweet,  lovely  gentlemen,  gems;  but 
not  for  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  be- 
cause starting  now  they  will  have  to  com- 
pete and  they  are  going  to  have  to  compete 
with  different  foundations  and  different 
museums  and  different  art  galleries  right 
across  Canada;  and  they  don't  have  the 
gumption  down  there  to  do  it  and  they  are 
not  doing  it.  This  foundation  is  going  to  be 
a  failure  and  that's  why. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not  the  hon. 
minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  want  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  view  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  not  a  donor,  he  is  a 
collector. 

'Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right,  and  I'm  not  even 
going  to  recount  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
experiences  of  a  farmer  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  tried  to  give  a  cow  away. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  a  live 
bull. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  tried  to  donate  an  historic 
farm. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  doesn't  give  or  collect,  he 
just  spreads. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  I  do  want  to  say  that 
I  wish  the  minister  great  food  fortune  with 
the  newly  reconstituted  and  revivified  coun- 
cil. My  particular  interest  deals  with  historic 
buildings  and  I  would  trust  that  the  many 
groups  that  have  come  to  the  fore  in  com- 
munities across  this  province  in  attempts  to 
save  the  historic  buildings  are  going  to  have 
much  more  assistance  than  they  have  had  in 
the  past. 

I  would  say  that  the  very  establishment  of 
the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation— what  now, 
seven  years  ago;  quite  a  long  time  really— 
was  quite  an  attractive  concept  when  we  first 
heard  about  it  from  John  Robarts.  Many  of 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation, of  the  pre-Confederation  buildings 
particularly  and  other  buildings,  thought 
finally  something  was  going  to  happen;  at 
the  behest  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
there  was  going  to  be  some  money.  Well 
there  wasn't  then,  but  there  is  going  to  be 
now.  There  is  going  to  be  some  initiative  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  those  groups  of 
people  at  the  local  level  who  have  often  suf- 
fered the  most  severe  embarrassments  in  their 
attempts  to  save  buildings  of  historic  signifi- 
cance. 

Naturally  they  tend  to  attempt  at  least  to 
ally  architects  and  others  to  support  their 
concepts  that  the  buildings  have  architec- 
tural significance.  But  sometimes  that  is  not 
always  possible.   Sometimes  they  are  simply 


dealing  with  an  old  building  that  is  still 
functional,  that  is  still  at  least  architecturally 
sound,  if  not  of  architectural  significance— and 
they  tell  me  there  is  a  difference.  In  fact  they 
are  trying  to  save  the  local  municipality,  the 
governments  at  all  levels,  money  by  keeping 
the  wrecker's  ball  away  from  the  destruction 
of  these  buildings  which  have  been  built  at 
government  expense  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  very  carefully  modulated 
phrase. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  perhaps  the 
member  would  appreciate  it,  in  his  sensi- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  did  he  do  at  the  week- 
end? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite 
interested  to  read  in  the  Simcoe  Reformer,  a 
paper  that  I'm  sure  you  read  frequently, 
about  the  attempts  of  the  local  community 
organization  to  save  the  jail  and  courthouse 
facility  down  there.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  be 
of  any  great  assistance.  I  would  presume  that 
unless  something  is  done,  those  people— in 
the  name  of  efficiency;  the  replacement  of 
old  buildings  with  new-are  going  to  have 
their  way  once  again. 

In  the  community  of  Preston,  now  called 
Cambridge,  when  we  talk  about  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  symbols  and  names,  of  sig- 
nificance surely  is  a  great,  old  limestone 
schoolhouse.  The  committee  is  working  for 
the  preservation  of  that  building.  I  haven't 
heard  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
giving  any  kind  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  things  that  surely  is  going  to 
be  necessary  is  to  have  some  experts  who 
are  going  to  be  able  to  assess  the  values  of 
buildings,  not  simply  for  their  residual  quali- 
ties as  public  buildings— to  put  in  offices  for 
the  time  being  and  so  on— but  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  groups  of  local  citizens.  Over  the 
last  decade,  we  have  seen  some  of  our  best 
old  buildings-not  all  of  them  with  historical 
significance— being  torn  down  for  parking  lots 
and  finally  for  the  erection  of  something  at 
the  behest  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services;  probably  a  liquor  store,  or  some- 
thing of  real  value  and  utility  such  as  that. 

So  I  hope  that  all  of  the  objets  d  art  that 
the  government  can  possibly  buy  from  the 
doctor's  friends  will  be  looked  after,  and 
we  will  have  storerooms  full  of  these  objects 
of  great  value,  as  I'm  sure  they  will  con- 
tribute. 
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I  sense  that  the  real  value  and  the  real 
mission  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  is,  in 
fact,  to  deal  with  our  own  heritage.  I  would 
trust  that  the  initiative  will  be  there— whom- 
ever the  chairman  may  be,  whether  he  is  a 
nice  guy  or  not— and  that  there  will  be  funds 
there,  and  instructions  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  they  are  to  come,  at  least  with  pro- 
fessional advice  if  not  the  financial  assistance, 
to  the  aid  of  these  inumerable  citizens' 
groups  which  feel  some  of  the  best  architec- 
ture, some  of  the  finest  old  buildings  with 
substantial  utility  remaining,  are  being  lost 
to  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  concepts  which 
I  believe  have  been  taught  by  this  ministry 
or  its  predecessors  over  the  last  25  years, 
that  really,  big  is  best  and  new  is  better. 

I  think  the  minister,  coming  from  Broclc- 
ville  as  he  does,  with  his  antecedents  in 
Wellington  county,  would  have  as  much  ap- 
preciat'on  for  those  old  limestone  buildings 
as  anyone.  I  hope  he  can  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
that  this  House  is  prepared  to  support  them 
when  they  take  the  initiative,  and  spend  the 
money  to  preserve  our  Ontario  heritage  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  most  ineptly  de- 
scribed it  to  members  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
comments  of  the  members  opposite.  First 
of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  do  apologize  that 
the  bill  was  printed  and  available  only  on 
Friday.  Although  I  must  be  honest  and  say 
that  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  in  the  House 
a  little  earlier,  but  not  a  great  deal  earlier, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  advice  that 
I  have  had— both  from  my  staff  and  the 
groups  that  we  have  talked  to— has  been  to 
the  effect  that  we  didn't  want  the  bill  sitting 
on  the  order  paper  for  months  because  this 
might  encourage  people  to  tear  down  struc- 
tures,  which   they  might  otherwise  not  do. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Two 
weeks  though,  surely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Two  weeks  would  have  been 
reasonable. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  the  conspira- 
torial theory  of  government. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Two  weeks  would  have  been 
reasonable  when  the  minister  has  been  wait- 
ing for  three  years. 


Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Oh,  shut  up. 
Let  him  finish. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  just  came  back  from 
the  Soo,  and  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  is  on  the  ropes  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  going  to  inform  the 
Ottawa  member,  who  couldn't  hear  because 
of  other  discussion.  Ill  be  delighted  to  sit 
down  until  he  finishes. 

There  is  some  concern.  There  are  one  or 
two  situations  I  am  aware  of  in  the  province 
that  are  of  some  urgency.  But  I  certainly 
will  not  attempt  to  ask  the  House  to  go 
into  committee  this  evening;  although  mem- 
bers might  look  at  section  30,  which  in- 
dicates the  situation  where  demolition  per- 
mits might  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 

I'm  particularly  delighted!,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  members  who  have  spoken  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  bill  in  principle.  As 
I  detect  the  thread,  it's  really  that  we  should 
be  doing  even  more. 

I  do  think  this  is  landmark  legislation  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
done  to  this  extent  in  this  country.  Quebec 
has  a  somewhat  different  approach.  Other 
jurisdictions  elsewhere,  with  more  experience, 
have  done  various  things  that  have  been  ef- 
fective. I  think,  without  a  doubt,  we  will 
have  amendments,  perhaps  next  year.  There 
are  some  things  we  are  still  looking  at  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve  in 
either  a  legal  or  a  policy  sense. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  deal  with  one  or  two 
of  the  points  raised  earlier  by  some  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener 
was  curious  about  the  role  and  status  of  the 
chairman.  I  can  simply  tell  him  that  it  is  not 
envisaged  at  this  point  in  time  that  it  will 
be  a  full-time  responsibility.  Whether  or  not 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  board 
will  be  compensated  on  a  per  diem  basis,  by 
an  annual  stipend  or  by  some  combination, 
I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  How  much 
money  is  he  getting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That,  as  the  Act  sets  out, 
is  a  decision  for  the  cabinet  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Management  Board. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  for  restora- 
tion as  such,  rather  than  simply  acquisition 
or  preservation  by  both  the  province  and  the 
municipality. 
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There  was  a  question  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  about  the  definition  of 
"heritage,"  which  is  not  defined  in  the  bill. 
My  dictionary  says  that  heritage  is  what  is 
or  may  be  inherited;  and  in  a  simple  form 
it  is  history.  If  one  looks  at  the  bill  and  the 
organization  that  supports  it,  the  four  com- 
mittees in  the  foundation,  there  is  one  that 
deals  with  buildings  of  architectural  and/or 
historical  value;  one  that  deals  with  history, 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  old  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Sites  Board  plaque  pro- 
gramme; one  which  deals  with  archaeology 
p  i  se,  which  we  have  never  dealt  with  ex- 
cept in  a  very  peripheral  way  under  the 
other  board;  and  one  which  deals  with  the 
fund  of  the  foundation. 

It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  what  is  an  historical 
structure  or  an  architecturally  important 
structure.  To  some  degree,  it  is  subjective, 
and  that's  why  we  propose  to  have  people 
on  the  board  with  competence  and  expertise 
in  these  fields. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Good)  raised  the  matter  of  compensation  for 
designation  or  a  loss  of  business  where  a 
property  is  designated  as  an  archaeological 
site.  There  is  provision  in  the  bill  for  loss  of 
business  compensation  to  the  owner  for  loss 
to  him  of  the  income  he  would  have  received 
from  that  property  if  it  is  designated  for  a 
period  of  up  to  180  days,  as  set  out  in  the 
Act,  for  investigation  as  an  archaeologically 
important  site. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  money  is  he  get- 
ting there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  just  happen  to 
have  the  answer  for  that.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  most  familiar  with  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  1974-1975. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  an  item  of  $1 
million  this  year  for  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation,  which  of  course  will  go  to  the 
new  organization.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  the 
House  what  sums  will  be  available  next  year, 
but  in  my  optimism  I  would  assume  it  would 
not  be  less  and  I  hope  it  might  be  a  bit 
more. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  $10 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  $1  million. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  $1  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  is  Bert  Lawrence 
getting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Some  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor,  and  it's  second  read- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  mentioned  that  the 
salaries  of  the  chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  should  be  worth  ten 
grand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  had  concern  about  the  designa- 
tion or  acquisition  of  the  structures  in  un- 
organized parts  of  the  province.  At  the 
present  time  Bill  102,  I  think,  is  setting  up 
another  kind  of  a  municipality  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  garbage  bill! 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  It  will  never 
see  daylight  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  may  well  be  that  if 
Bill  102  passes,  we  will  include  that;  but 
there  is  still  the  situation  of  other  structures 
which  are  a  long  way  from  30  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  a  bill;  it  is  a 
disaster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  At  the  present  time  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  the 
authority  to  acquire  and  to  establish  his- 
torical parks.  I  would  say  that  is  one  device 
that  might  be  used  to  acquire  some  of  the 
structures  that  the  hon.  member  mentioned, 
if  they  were  found  to  be  of  priority  at  the 
time.  Another  method  minht  be  for  the  foun- 
dation itself  to  acquire  them.  Another  thing 
that  would  come  to  mind  is  that  if  in  ft  t 
they  are  on  Crown  land,  they  are  prolyl >ly 
owned  by  the  Crown  at  the  moment  —  it 
would  require  a  little  investigating  to  find  out 
about  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:   What  a  waste  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  I  would  simply  say  to 
him  that  this  legislation  will  provide  a  very 
much  enlarged  opportunity  for  municipalities 
to  acquire  and  maintain  structures,  or  to  con- 
trol structures  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
importance  in  their  own  community.    There 
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is  provision  for  provincial  financial  support 
for  locally  important  structures  in,  I  believe, 
section  10  of  the  bill. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  men- 
tioned one  matter  which  I  must  say  I  can't 
give  him  an  answer  on  at  the  moment.  That 
was  the  question  of  what  happens  when  a 
building  has  been  designated,  and  the  muni- 
cipality changes  its  mind,  decides  to  with- 
draw the  designation  and  then  issues  a  demo- 
lition permit.  I  will  attempt  to  have  a  little 
further  information  about  that  for  him  when 
we  get  to  the  next  stage. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  who  the  city  of 
Toronto  might  appoint  to  the  local  archi- 
tectural conservation  advisory  committee.  I 
would  simply  say  to  her  that  the  city  can 
appoint  anybody  it  wants  to  the  committee— 
an  existing  group  or  an  entirely  new  group 
or  a  combination  thereof. 

On  the  question  of  municipal  taxation,  I 
would  assume  that  any  municipality  which 
designated  a  building  which  was  going  to 
be  used  for  public  purposes  would  not  tax 
it,  at  any  rate.  The  provision  that  interests 
trr's  House,  I  would  think,  would  be  that 
which  indicates  that  the  foundation,  when 
it  is  acquiring  a  building,  is  only  exempt 
from  taxation  when  that  building  is  not  leased 
or  when  it  is  leased  to  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. The  past  pattern  of  the  foundation  and 
the  buildings  that  it  has  acquired  and  the 
policy  which  we  propose  to  follow  in  the  fu- 
ture is  that  buildings  will  be  acquired  and 
will  be  used.  Whenever  possible— and  hope- 
fully the  whole  time— they  will  be  leased  to 
someone  so  there  will  be  income  coming  in  to 
look  after  the  maintenance  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
dump  the  whole  bill  and  save  a  million 
dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  have  to  mention 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  the 
purpose  of  the  exercise  is  not  to  acquire  a 
lot  of  buildings  and  have  them  vacant  with 
caretakers.  It  is  to  preserve  them  and  still 
have  them  used  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
acquire  and  to  preserve  a  great  many,  with- 
out a  great  continuing  drain  on  the  public 
purse. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Standing  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:    The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Standing  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  ordered.  Which  commit- 
tee will  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  has  been  agreed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  has  already  ordered 
standing  committee. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  He  didn't  carry  it 
yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  thought  I  implied,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  question  of  when  it 
would  next  be  dealt  with  by  the  House,  that 
I  would  prefer  that  it  be  dealt  with  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  go  in 
detail  into  the  matters  that  have  been  brought 
up— also  having  in  mind  the  question  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:   So  ordered. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  wonder  whether  the  minister 
would  consider  some  of  the  points  made  on 
this  side  of  the  House  and  put  the  bill  into 
standing  committee,  I  would  have  hoped,  in 
January.  If  he  refuses  to  do  that,  then  would 
he  give  it  one  day  later  this  week  so  a  few 
of  us  can  get  on  the  telephone  and  tell 
groups  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa— if  they  can 
get  out  of  Ottawa  in  the  snow— to  come 
down  if  they  wish  to  make  representations, 
about  the  bill? 

As  the  fellow  who  is  the  protector  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  just  say  how 
frustrating  it  is  to  have  the  Legislature  and 
the  legislative  process  abused  by  the  way  the 
minister  is  going  ahead  right  now?  I  would 
ask  for  your  support- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber is  abusing.  He  is  the  one  who  is  abusing 
the  process. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  please.   The  destina- 
tion of  the  bill- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  bill  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister;  it's  quite  clear  in  the  orders.  He 
has  indicated  the  committee  of  the  whole- 
House,  and  that's  where  it  is. 

Agreed  to. 
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MOTORIZED  SNOW  VEHICLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  161,  the  Motorized  Snow  Vehicles  Act, 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lamb- 
ton. 

Mr.    L.    C.    Henderson    (Lambton):     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  few- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Welcome  back. 

Mr.   Henderson:    I   thought   I'd  better  get 
up  before  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  got 
down  to  Lambton  in  about  three  weeks- 
Mr.   Breithaupt:   It's   the   only  chance  the 
member  for  Lambton  will  ever  get. 

Mr.  Henderson:  —to  ride  on  one  of  these 
snowmobiles  that  we're  going  to  have  down 
there,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  portion  of  the  riding 
I  represent  is  good  snowmobile  country;  and 
I  have  several  people  concerned  about  this 
bill.  There  are  two  or  three  sections  in  it  that 
I  am  concerned  about.  There's  one  in  par- 
ticular that  I  feel  is  very  important  and  that 
should  be  in  effect  immediately.  This  is  the 
one  whereby  we  relieve  the  property  owners 
of  any  liability  in  case  of  an  accident. 

>But  now  I  go  to  some  other  sections  of 
the  bill  that  I  am  more  concerned  about,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  riding  I  represent  I  have  21 
municipalities.  In  the  total  of  these  21  munici- 
palities, there  are  three  municipalities  that 
have  a  bylaw  passed  under  the  old  bill.  Now, 
under  section  6,  subsections  (5)  and  (6),  it 
means  these  other  18  municipalities  that  don't 
have  a  bylaw  at  the  moment  will  have  to 
pass  bylaws  before  they  can  let  their  own 
people  use  their  own  roads. 

In  view  of  this  I  will  let  the  House  know 
that  I  do  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  subsection  (5)  of  section  6,  when  we  get 
into  committee.  It  will  go  something  of  this 
nature:  "Where  the  operation  of  a  motor- 
ized snow  vehicle—" 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  member  for  or  against 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Henderson:  I'm  for  portions  of  the 
bill  and  I'm  opposed  to  portions  of  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  should  support 
the  bill  as  he  amends  it. 

Mr.  Henderson:  I  will  be  introducing  these 
amendments,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  go  into 
committee. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  second  reading, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  hanging  on. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker:  "Where  the 
operation  of  a  motorized  snow  vehicle  is  not 
prohibited  on  a  highway—" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  member  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.    Henderson:    Mr.    Speaker,    it    would 

appear  that  the  hon.  members- 
Mr.  Speaker:  He  may  refer  to  any  matter 

he  wishes  if  it's  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

I  presume  he  is. 

Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  certainly  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  it's  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  this  province.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  hon.  members  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  haven't  passed  the 
bill;  how  can  he  put  an  amendment? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment that  I— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Show  us  next  week. 

Mr.  Henderson:   Mr.   Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  to  introduce  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  wnole  House- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:   Wait  until  committee. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Henderson:  —will  be:  "Where  the 
operation  of  a  motorized  snow  vehicle  is  not 
prohibited  on  a  highway  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  county,  district,  metropolitan  or 
regional  municipality  by  bylaw  passed  under 
subsection  (2),  the  council  of  such  a  munici- 
pality may  pass  bylaws—" 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  thought  he  was  on  the 
drainage  committee,  not  the  snowmobile 
committee. 

Mr.  Henderson:  —"prohibiting  the  opera- 
tion of  a  motorized  snow  vehicle  along  or 
across  such  highways   or  any  part  thereof." 
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I  also  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  section  6,  subsection  (6),  for  unorganized 
territories.  This  will  be  for  the  area  that  the 
hon.  members  over  there  don't  appear  to 
be  interested  in:  "The  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  may  pass  regulations  regulating, 
governing  and  prohibiting  the  operation  of 
motorized  snow  vehicles  upon  the  serviced 
roadways  in  territories  without  municipal 
organization." 

Mr.    Speaker,    those    are    both    very    im- 
portant both  to  the  people- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Too  bad  he  didn't  do  that  at 
the   appropriate  stage  of  debate. 

Mr.  Henderson:  —to  the  people  who  want 
the  control  over  the  snowmobiles  and  to  the 
people  who  want  to  use  these  trails. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  was  in  caucus  when 
this  matter  was  raised. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say 
again,  it  would  appear  the  hon.  members  of 
the  opposition  are  not  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  province,  or  they 
would  be  interested  in  my  recommendations 
and  what  I  plan  on  introducing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  are  interested  in  the 
rules  and  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  has  the  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  doesn't  even  know  what 
snow  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:   Come  to  the  snow  country. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Has  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
got  any  up  there? 

Mr.   Sargent:   Lots  of  it.  We're  selling  it. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Another  portion  of  the  Act 
that  does  concern  me,  Mr.  Speaker— I  don't 
have  amendments  to  it,  but  it  is— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  isn't  the  drainage  com- 
mittee! 

Mr.  Henderson:  If  it  were  the  drainage 
committee,  I  can  assure  the  member  that  it 
would  be  in  pretty  good  shape  and  it 
wouldn't  require  amendments,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  committee  would  have  brought  in  a 
report  that  was  acceptable  to  the  populace 
of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Is  he  showing  no  confidence 
in  his  government? 

An  hon.  member:   He's  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  another  sec- 
tion of  this  Act— and  I  can  look  at  two  or 
three  sections— section  14,  subsection  (1). 
Under  that  I  take  it  that  it  gives  a  conser- 
vation officer  the  same  authority  as  a  police 
officer.  This  does  concern  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  like  the  minister  to  take  that 
into  consideration  when  we  get  to  those 
sections. 

Still  further  in  the  bill,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  section  19  does  relieve  the  farmers 
and  the  porperty  owners  of  this  province 
of  liability  and  responsibility,  and  I  think 
that  that  legislation  should  be  in  effect  as 
of  today.  I  would  be  disapopinted  if  there 
was  any— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I  thought 
we  saw  the  last  of  the  drainage  committee. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Section  22  also  concerns 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  the  minister  doesn't 
have  an  amendment  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee for  section  22,  I  will  certainly  bring 
in  an  amendment.  It  appears  very  unfair  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan.  15  that  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  have  to  get 
my  consent  to  drive  his  snowmobile  over  my 
farm  when  he  comes  down  to  Lambton. 

Mr.   Shulman:    That  seems   unfair. 

Mr.  Henderson:  I  will  gladly  welcome  him 
out  and  I  will  give  him  authority  to  go  over 
it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  he  run  over  the  membei 
for   Lambton   while  he's   on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  minister  and  the  opposition  to  consider 
the  amendments  I  have  brought  forth  to- 
night. Otherwise  I  am  in  favour  of  the  bill 
with  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  you  will  hear  some 
sense,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Now 
we'll  hear  some  real  words  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Well,  that's 
a  large  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Essex-Kent  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  would  explain,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  the  member  for  Lambton  got  up 
to  make  some  points,  I  would  have  thought 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers)  would 
probably  have  said  something  along  that  line, 
since  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  government  and 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  these 
are  their  recommendations- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Where  is  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Reid:  He  hasn't  even  shown  up  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Is  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ruston:  So  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it  is  a 
powerhouse    of    the    backbenchers  —  or    the 
weight  of  the  back  bench- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  lot  of  weight  there. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  Lambton  has 
a  lot  of  weight  in  some  regards,  I  have  heard 
—not  just  physically,  in  other  ways.  So  maybe 
he  is  telling  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  a  thing  or  two  by  his 
recent  remarks. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  after  the  minister's  job. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  am  sure  that  this  bill  is  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  study  by  the  select  com- 
mittee on  motorized  snow  vehicles  and  all- 
terrain  vehicles,  and  in  that  year  and  a  half 
of  public  meetings  and  so  forth  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  in  about  35  towns 
and  cities,  we  got  quite  a  consensus  of  what 
people  were  thinking. 

Probably  the  necessity  for  this  bill  and 
the  necessity  for  the  select  committee  was 
really  because  the  government  made  one 
awful  mistake  in  the  first  place  by  putting  a 
licence  on  a  snowmobile  to  go  on  the  high- 
way, while  the  company  that  manufactured 
them  said  it  never  intended  them  to  be  in 
competition  with  automobiles.  I  think  prob- 
ably the  mistake  could  be  traced  back  to 
there;  that  was  where  some  of  the  problems 
first  started,  because  the  family  that  invented 
the  snowmobile  in  Canada— Bombardier— told 
us  while  we  were  in  Quebec  touring  their 
factory  and  watching  their  snowmobiles  being 
made,  that  they  never  really  intended  them 
to  be  in  competition  with  the  automobile, 
because  they  knew  that  there  wasn't  a  chance 
for  a  rider  on  a  snowmobile  matched  against 
an  automobile. 


Of  course,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  being 
a  province  that  looks  ahead,  could  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  it  did  see  that  snow- 
mobiles were  put  in  a  place  that  they  could 
use.  They  had  hundreds  of  miles  of  properly 
serviced  trails.  I  recall  being  outside  of  Que- 
bec City  one  time;  we  were  out  on— 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Bit 
different  to  Essex  county,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ruston:  —one  of  the  trails  and  while 
we  were  there  two  people  drove  in.  They 
had  left  Montreal  IVz  days  previously  and 
had  come  all  the  way  on  snowmobile  trails 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec  and  bunked  on  the 
way  through.  So  they  were  years  ahead  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  no  doubt,  in  the 
snowmobile  business. 

I  suppose  we  could  say  that  maybe  part 
of  the  reason  was  that  snowmobiles  were  first 
instigated  and  first  manufactured  in  Quebec- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Progressive  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Ruston:  —but  there  certainly  were  a 
lot  of  them  sold  in  Ontario  at  the  same  time 
and  especially  in  the  snowbelt  of  Ontario. 
Of  course,  in  our  own  area  we  don't  always 
have  that  much  snow.  I  recall  at  one  of  the 
select  committee  meetings,  and  I  suppose 
some  of  the  other  members  also  would  recall, 
that  some  of  them  said:  "Well,  we're  glad  to 
get  a  heavy  frost  so  we  can  get  out  and  get 
on  them  with  even  a  heavy  frost."  In  our 
area  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  use  them, 
although  I  will  say  there  are  a  lot  of  snow- 
mobiles in  Essex  and  Kent  counties- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There's  a  lot  of  money 
down  there. 

Mr.  Ruston:  —and  we  are  thankful  that 
they  are  there,  too.  If  members  recall,  we  had 
the  brunt  of  a  heavy  storm  only  two  weeks 
ago  prior  to  election  day  when  the  401  from 
Chatham  to  Windsor  was  pretty  well  plugged 
up  with  traffic.  We're  not  sure  how  many 
hundreds  were  stopped,  but  40  or  50  snow- 
mobilers  came  out  and  started  hauling  people 
from  their  cars  into  public  places,  schools  and 
municipal  halls  and  legions,  401  police  sta- 
tions and  service  centres. 

We're  very  thankful  that  they  did  have 
snowmobiles  available  although  there  was  one 
other  means  of  transportation  that  did  get 
through.  One  of  my  boys  and  another  young 
lad  took  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle  and  found 
that  they  could  get  through  the  whole  night 
to  haul  people  into  places  to  stay  for  shelter. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  got  some  flaws 
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in  it.  I  have  two  or  three  sections  that  I'm 
concerned  with  and  I  propose  about  three 
amendments  that  I  will  be  bringing  in  when 
the  bill  comes  into  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

One  of  the  amendments  has  to  do  with 
what  the  member  for  Lamb  ton  mentioned, 
and  that  was  concern  with  section  6,  sub- 
section (5),  where  it  says:  "No  person  shall 
drive  a  motorized  snow  vehicle  upon  a  serv- 
iced roadway  within  a  local  municipality  ex- 
cept when  permitted  by  bylaws  passed  by 
the  council  of  the  municipality  having  juris- 
diction over  the  highway." 

Then,  in  section  26  where  it  says  that 
part  comes  into  force  on  Feb.  1,  1975— that 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  muni- 
cipalities that  wished  to  pass  a  bylaw  allow- 
ing the  people  to  go  on  the  serviced  part  of 
the  road  because  it  wouldn't  give  them  time 
to  pass  these  by-laws.  So  I  will  be  having 
an  amendment  for  that  section. 

Another  place  where  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider an  amendment  is  section  14(1)  where 
you  need  a  licence  to  operate  snow  vehicles. 
The  interpretation  of  this,  from  what  I  can 
gather,  is  you  cannot  even  operate  a  snow 
vehicle  on  your  own  property.  During  all  the 
many  meetings  that  we  had  while  on  the 
select  committee,  one  of  the  points  I  raised 
a  number  of  times  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  some  legal  people,  and  also  at  one 
or  two  meetings,  was  my  concern  about  the 
right  of  the  police  to  come  into  private  pro- 
perty when  they're  not  asked  to  come  in.  If 
I  want  to  have  a  snowmobile  on  my  private 
property  and  my  child  wants  to  drive  it,  I 
don't  think  it  should  be  any  responsibility  of 
the  state  to  come  in  and  tell  me  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  drive  that  on  my  own 
property. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There  is  one  other  thing  and 
that  concerns  driving  licences.  I'm  speaking 
now  under  section  14(1).  There  is  another  sec- 
tion I'm  concerned  about  and  that  is  with  the 
permit  issuing  for  snowmobiles.  We  discussed 
that  a  great  deal  in  the  committee  and  I,  too, 
mentioned  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  permit  on  a  snowmobile 
for  use  restricted  to  the  person's  own  proper- 
ty. You  might  buy  a  truck  or  an  automobile 
or  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle  that  you  could 
license  for  the  road,  but  if  you  were  going 
to  use  it  strictly  on  your  own  private  property 
you  would  not  need  a  licence  for  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right. 


Mr.  Ruston:  That's  another  area  which  we 
should  be  considering. 

It  was  mentioned  a  number  of  times  that 
we  should  have  an  initial  registration  of  a 
snowmobile. In  other  words,  when  it  was  sold 
it  would  be  up  to  the  dealer.  That  is,  of 
course,  in  the  bill.  He  must  have  them  regi- 
stered within  six  days. 

On  the  first  sale  the  vehicle  should  be  regi- 
stered; in  other  words,  that  would  be  for  sta- 
tistical purposes.  When  the  sale  is  transfer- 
red to  another  person,  we  would  then  have  a 
kind  of  a  guide.  We  would  have  a  kind  of 
control  and  at  least  know  where  these  vehi- 
cles were  and  how  many  there  were  in  the 
province.  With  the  serial  number  and  so  forth 
registered,  it  would  also  be  helpful  if  any  of 
these  vehicles  were  stolen.  I  don't  necessarily 
argue  with  the  initial  registration,  but  I  argue 
with  the  point  of  whether  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  put  a  new  licence  on  them  every  year 
if  one  is  going  to  use  them  on  his  own 
property.  That's  the  other  area  I'm  concerned 
with. 

Section  6  is  rather  confusing.  We  have  had 
some  conversation  with  some  legal  people  and 
I'm  still  a  little  confused  on  it.  Maybe  I'll 
interpret  it  myself  and  if  it's  wrong,  then  it 
will  be  up  to  legal  people  to  advise  the  minis- 
ter when  he  replies  as  to  whether  my  inter- 
pretation was  right.  Sometimes  you  get  so 
many  legal  people  writing  things  up  that  they 
can  confuse  the  issue  so  much  that  a  layman 
just  doesn't  know  where  he's  at,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  take  it  from  section  6,  subsection  (5),  that 
anyone  can  drive  a  motorized  snow  vehicle 
upon  a  highway  but  not  on  the  serviced 
portion.  In  the  township  I  live  in  now,  we 
do  not  have  a  bylaw  regulating  snowmobiles 
at  all.  They  just  run  free.  The  township  has 
never  had  that  much  of  a  problem,  so  it 
never  passed  any  bylaws.  I  would  take  it  that 
one  can  still  run  a  snowmobile  in  our  town- 
ship without  any  bylaw  except  on  a  serviced 
roadway  and  it  would  be  up  to  the  township 
then  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  allow 
them  on  the  serviced  roadway.  That's  my 
interpretation  of  section  6,  subsection  (5). 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  caused  most  of 
the  problems  and  public  reaction  to  snow- 
mobiling,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  noise 
of  the  machines.  When  they  first  came  out 
they  were  much  noisier  than  they  have  been 
in  the  last  year  or  two  of  production.  I  think 
the  manufacturers  realized  there  was  resent- 
ment to  the  noise  of  them. 

Then  the  federal  government  brought  in 
standards  as  to  the  noise  factor  and  a  limita- 
tion of  the  noise  that  they  can  make.  I  un- 
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derstand  that  is  82  decibels  now  at  50  ft. 
That  is  not  too  bad,  but  the  problem  is  the 
amount  of  snowmobiles  that  are  being  used 
of  the  older  makes  whose  noise  level  is  much 
higher.  Of  course,  it's  higher,  I  suppose,  as 
acceleration  goes. 

Someone  called  me  the  other  night  and 
said  a  snowmobile  was  going  by  his  house 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  couldn't 
sleep.  He  says  when  the  cars  go  by  they 
don't  hear  them.  They  may  have  been  older 
snowmobiles  and  they  may  have  not  had 
proper  mufflers  on  them.  This  Act  has  in  it 
that  they  must  have  similar  mufflers  to  what 
they  come  with  in  the  manufacture.  They 
can't  have  straight  pipes  and  so  forth,  the 
same  as  automobiles  under  the  Acts  govern- 
ing  automobile   noise. 

Another  thing  that  was  of  concern  in  many 
of  the  meetings  was  the  identification  of 
these  vehicles.  As  you  will  notice  in  the  Act, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  recommending  that 
large  numbers  be  placed  on  the  cowling  on 
each  side.  There  is  some  concern  as  to  how 
they  will  be  made  up.  The  responsibility  is 
in  the  Act  that  they  shall  have  them  and  be 
covered  under  the  regulations.  I  think  that 
is  under  section  2,  subsection  (7).  There  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  ministry.  We  assumed  when  we 
were  making  up  a  report  that  these  would 
be  supplied  by  the  ministry  with  the  registra- 
tion. 

Another  area  in  our  report  was  serviced 
roadways  and  in  the  bill  we  have  now  con- 
sidered serviced  roadways  plus  shoulder.  A 
shoulder,  in  my  opinion  of  course,  would  be 
that  part  that  is  next  to  the  travelled  portion, 
and  I  suppose  that  there  isn't  always  room 
for  them  to  get  by.  I  can  recall  when  we 
were  coming  back  from  Parry  Sound  and  the 
snow  was  blowing  and  we  were  on  a  bus.  We 
were  coming  down  Highway  69,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  and  two  snowmobilers  were 
going  along  in  the  same  direction  as  we  were. 
With  the  snow  flying  over  the  snowbanks 
it  was  very  dangerous  and  I  thought  it  would 
have  made  terrible  headlines  if  this  bus  car- 
rying the  select  committee  on  snowmobiles 
were  to  hit  one  of  those  snowmobilers. 

It  was  kind  of  a  treacherous  day  for  a 
snowmobile  to  be  out  on  the  travelled  por- 
tion of  a  highway.  I  suppose  on  that  road 
it's  hard  to  find  any  other  place  to  go  on, 
because  some  of  the  roads  weren't  that  wide 
that  a  snowmobiler  could  go  back  through 
the  ditches  or  on  the  bank  over  past  the 
ploughed  section. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  Highway  69  is  nar- 
row even  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Another  thing  that  was  of 
great  concern  to  many  people— and  this  wasn't 
just  farm  people,  it  was  people  living  in 
towns,  villages  and  all  over— was  the  tres- 
passing problem.  It's  so  easy  to  operate  a 
snowmobile  and  they  are  a  great  machine 
for  getting  around  in  snow,  and  there's  just 
nothing  to  stop  one  going  anywhere  provided 
there  is  snow.  The  damage  that  some  people 
did  in  going  on  other  people's  properties  or 
close  to  their  homes  and  so  forth,  was  one 
of  the  main  objections  that  we  heard  in  most 
of  our  meetings— trespassing  on  private  prop- 
erties, either  in  bui,lt-up  areas  or  of  course 
in  the  rural  areas,  where  farmers  had  wheat 
and  so  forth. 

We  didn't  get  any  real  solid  facts  as  to 
the  damage  done  to  wheat  crops  because  of 
snowmobuing.  We  had  different  reports. 
There  was  one  student  from  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  making  a  study  on  it. 
We  had  some  reports  from  people  in  the 
United  States  studying  it.  There  are  so  many 
variables  involved  in  that,  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  snow.  One  can  run  over  a  wheat 
field  and  if  there  was  two  or  three  feet  of 
snow  on  it  I'm  sure  there  wouldn't  be  much 
damage,  unless  maybe  in  the  springtime,  at 
the  spring  thaw;  if  it's  packed  that  much,  of 
course,  the  ice  would  stay  longer  and  perhaps 
that  would  cause  some  damage. 

So  it's  been  of  great  concern  to  many 
people,  and  since  we  don't  have  as  many 
fences  now  as  we  did  30  or  40  years  ago  its 
very  easy  to  get  out  on  these  fields,  a  wheat 
field  especially;  it's  smooth  and  if  there  are 
only  three,  four  or  five  inches  of  snow  it's 
pretty  easy  to  skip  across  there.  This  was 
one  of  the  main  problems  that  we  had  with 
trespassing.  That,  of  course,  is  covered  in  the 
bill. 

The  liability  of  a  trespasser  was  a  major 
concern,  especially  since  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  case  in  northern  Ontario,  in  a 
mining  area— an  old  mining  road  or  some- 
thing. There  was  a  large  steel  post  up  and 
this  snowmobiler  hit  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  the  mining  company,  or  who- 
ever it  was— yes,  I  think  it  was  the  mining 
company  which  owned  the  property. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Kerr  Addison. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Is  that  it?  Of  course,  if  a 
snowmobile  owner  is  asked  by  the  OPP— as 
I  was  mentioning  a  few  minutes  ago— to  come 
out  in  an  emergency  and  help  them,  and  take 
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people    into    homes    and    so    forth,    that    is 
another  matter. 

I  recall  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  where 
one  of  the  service  stations  furnished  gas  and 
oil  for  all  these  snowmobilers  while  they 
were  hauling  people  in.  He  was  wondering  if 
there  was  any  compensation  he  could  receive 
for  this.  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  we  have 
any  funds  in  any  particular  area  set  aside  for 
such  things.  I  tnink  most  of  the  people  who 
do  it  do  it  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
to  help  their  fellow  men."  I  think  that  is  just 
a  thing  that  one  does  for  his  fellow  man  and 
I  think  that  we  have  to  accept  that. 

The  only  thing  is  that  when  that  road  is 
in  bad  shape  and  not  good  for  automobiles, 
a  snowmobiler  can  come  out,  but  then,  of 
course,  he  is  restricted  from  it  the  next  day 
or  two  days  later  when  it  has  been  improved. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  resentment  that  when 
they  want  him  in  an  emergency  they  allow 
him  to  come  out  and  then  when  the  roads 
are  good  they  don't  need  him  and  they  don't 
want  him  any  more. 

The  announcement  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  of  his  plans 
to  go  ahead  with  trails  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it 
probably  should  have  been  done  many  years 
ago  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  maybe  pushing 
them  off  the  roads. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Too  little  too  late. 

Mr.  Ruston:  In  southwestern  Ontario  the 
trail  situation  is  going  to  be  a  very  touchy 
problem.  I  don't  know  just  how  you  can  pre- 
pare trails  in  Essex  and  Kent  counties— and 
probably  Lambton  and  Huron— because  our 
snow  doesn't  always  stay  as  long  in  some 
places  down  there.  It  would  be  quite  difficult. 
However,  if  there  are  trails  available  within 
100  or  125  miles,  we  do  have  a  number  of 
people  who  go  up  north  of  London  and  dif- 
ferent places  from  our  area  to  go  to  areas 
where  they  have  commercial  trails.  Some  of 
them  go  into  commercial  areas  now,  and 
maybe  the  people  in  the  snowbelt  accept  this. 

We  have  many  editorials  in  the  paper 
saying  we  have  to  have  legislation,  but  the 
one  thing  you  are  never  going  to  legislate 
—I  don't  think  we  can  ever  do  it  here— is 
to  keep  people  off  soft  ice.  I  think  maybe 
the  government  can  put  signs  up  in  places 
where  they  use  it  a  lot,  but  in  areas  where 
people  can  just  go  on  to  ice,  where  there 
is  ample  opportunity  to  go  onto  lakes  from 
all  areas,  I  don't  know  that  we  can  ever 
legislate  that.  We  heard  a  number  of  times 


in  our  committee  from  one  of  the  members 
that   you    can't   legislate   common   sense. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  is  something 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  people  driving 
them.  We  had  some  serious,  sad  accidents 
down  in  our  own  area.  Just  last  year  two 
or  three  people  were  lost  in  the  river  there— 
a  small  river,  too— but  I  don't  know  whether 
we  can  ever  control  that  with  these  ma- 
chines. They  are  so  adaptable  for  getting 
around  that  it  is  almost  a  physical  impos- 
ibility  to   control  them  completely. 

Our  statistics  show  that  many  of  the  acci- 
dents that  we've  had  have  been  on  municipal 
roads,  not  necessarily  on  provincial  highways. 
A  number  of  them  were  caused  by  a  parked 
car  or  something  parked  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  road  where  the  lights  maybe  weren't 
bright  enough  on  the  snow  vehicle  to  pick 
out  the  car  if  it  was  sitting  there  maybe  for 
a  day  or  two,  with  snow  around  it  and 
no  lights  on  it.  We  have  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  fatalities  were  caused  by  cars  parked 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  road.  So  I  suppose 
that  is  the  reason  that  the  ministry,  in  add- 
ing on  to  our  report,  included  "shoulder  of 
the  road"  as  a  serviced  part  of  the  road, 
to  keep  them  off  highways,  provincial  roads 
and  secondary  roads. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  far  ahead 
the  Province  of  Quebec  was  in  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  here  a  map  that  was  made 
up  two  years  ago  of  the  many  miles  of 
snowmobile  trails  that  they  had.  Some  of 
them  went  through  golf  courses  and  places 
like  that.  We  were  down  there,  we  went  on 
some  of  the  trails  and  drove  some  of  the 
vehicles  that  they  use  for  servicing  them 
and  smoothing  them  and  so  forth,  and  it 
certainly  showed  that  could  be  done  if  it 
was  properly  planned  and  looked  after.  This 
was  shared,  of  course,  by  a  number  of  snow- 
mobile clubs  in  co-operation  with  the  prov- 
ince in  doing  that.  Of  course,  that  is  similar 
to  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  stated  in  his  state- 
ment with  regard  to  funds  from  this  prov- 
ince   that    would    also    be   shared. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  speed  limits. 
You  will  notice  that  in  our  report  we  sug- 
gested1 15  mph  in  30-mph  zones  and  30 
mph  in  higher-speed  zones  and  highways, 
but  regulations  will  govern  the  speed  limits 
on  public  trails  and  so  forth,  according  to 
conditions  or  the  type  of  trail. 

The  problem  in  relation  to  the  speed,  and 
why  we  discussed  it  considerably,  was  the 
control  of  snow  vehicles,  especially  on  ice  or 
a  hard-packed  snow  surface.  Some  of  them 
couldn't  stop  all  that  quickly  or  you  couldn't 
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steer  them  too  well  because  of  the  runners; 
it  depends  on  the  type  of  runners  they  have, 
because  some  of  the  more  expensive  ones 
steer  better  because  of  their  gripping  ability 
on  the  ice.  The  thinking  behind  the  speed 
limit  being  lower,  of  course,  is  that  it  would 
give  the  operators  much  more  control  of 
them. 

Insurance  is  another  thing.  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion,  if  you  had  a  policy 
on  your  car  and  no-fault  insurance,  and  if 
you  were  driving  somebody  else's  snowmo- 
bile, as  to  whether  your  own  car  policy 
would  cover  it.  You  will  notice  in  the  final 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  special  snow  vehicle  insur- 
ance policy  being  set  up.  We  had  quite  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  that  but  we  didn't 
really  come  up  with  anything  other  than 
that  recommendation. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  covers  my  general 
points,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  will  be  discuss- 
ing a  number  of  them  further  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

You  know,  there's  something  about  a  snow- 
mobile. I  haven't  ridden  them  an  awful 
lot  but  I've  driven  them  in  a  number  of 
areas;  our  family  has  one  and  I  use  it  out 
in  our  own  area.  It  certainly  has  got  a  lot 
more  excitement  to  it.  I  recall  we  were  up 
in  the  Schreiber  area  in  the  riding  of  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  and  we  went 
through  some  pretty  hilly  areas.  Speed 
wasn't  the  key  thing  there;  it  was  handling 
your  machine  without  having  one  of  the  skis 
hit  the  tree  while  you  were  turning  and 
so  on. 

There  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment and  daring  in  running  one  of  these 
machines.  After  all,  I  think  that's  what  got 
so  many  people  interested  in  them.  You  are 
sitting  right  out  there  and,  I  suppose,  as 
the  fellow  says,  "it's  like  riding  in  a  horse 
and  buggy  without  any  horse  in  front  of 
you."  That's  what  got  the  machines  out,  I 
think;  and  the  sport  gets  a  lot  of  people  out 
in  the  winter  time  when  otherwise  they 
might  be  going  to  Florida  or  some  place  else. 

Another  thing  of  concern  is  the  age  of 
people  who  should  drive  these  vehicles.  We 
had  recommendations  for  all  ages.  I  think 
the  lowest  age  was  suggested  by  someone 
who  thought  a  person  seven  or  eight  years 
old  could  be  capable  of  running  a  snow- 
mobile. Well,  there  probably  are  some,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  you  will  notice  in  the  report 
and  in  the  bill  that  the  minimum  age  is 
14  years  to  cross  a  road1  on  a  snowmobile, 
16  to  use  it  on  a  road,  14  on  a  crossroad 
and  12  on  public  trails. 


I  saw  an  editorial  in  the  Windsor  Star  the 
other  day  objecting  to  this  recommendation 
that  people  12  years  of  age  be  allowed  to 
run  a  snowmobile  on  a  public  trail,  but 
if  they  are  properly  trained  and  can  pass  a 
test,  and  if  they  are  not  on  highways  and 
so  on,  I  think  it  shouldn't  be  too  much  of 
a  problem.  In  fact,  if  they  were  trained  to 
operate  them  and  showed  proof  by  taking 
a  test,  it  might  be  better  than  the  present 
situation,  where  they  can  run  them  even  at 
the  age  of  14  or  16.  Some  people  can  be 
trained  properly  for  driving  at  a  younger 
age,  so  I  think  it's  not  a  serious  problem 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  think  that's  all  I  fa 
to  say  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be 
very  brief  in  my  remarks.  Initially,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  select  committee  on 
snowmobiling.  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job,  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  received  by 
the  snowmobilers  in  my  area.  They  sav  they 
are  the  third  largest  organized  club  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  the  town  of  Aurora, 
and  they  approve  it  in  principle  except  for 
the  section  that  my  colleague,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lambton,  spoke  about  —  sections  6(5) 
and  6(6).  They  would  like  to  see  that  re- 
versed. He  has  proposed  an  amendment,  and 
I  will  certainly  support  that  amendment  when 
it  is  presented. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  oh!  The  minister  is  going 
to  have  opposition  mounting. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  There 
is  going  to  be  a  division  here. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex-Kent  spoke  of  a  delay  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  afford 
to  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  It  should  be  done,  and  it  is 
urgent  that  section  19  be  passed  immediately 
to  give  the  property  owner  protection  from 
liability. 

There  is  another  part  that  I  have  had  some 
comment  on,  and  that  is  the  part  about  having 
to  have  a  registration  or  a  licence  to  operate 
a  snowmobile  on  one's  own  property.  People 
feel  they  are  being  discriminated  against. 
They  don't  have  to  have  a  licence  on  their 
truck  or  car  when  they  take  it  out  on  their 
own  property  or  farm.  They  can  run  that 
without  a  licence,  and  they  can  operate  a 
tractor  without  a  licence.  They  feel  that  in 
a  good  many  cases  where,  in  the  winter,  a 
snowmobile    is   part   of   the   farm   operation, 
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and  they  don't  see  why  they  should  be 
licensed  unless  they  take  it  on  to  the  public 
highway. 

There  is  another  section  on  which  I  would 
like  the  minister's  comments.  I'm  sure  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  section  and  that  he 
will  clarify  it.  Section  16(3)  provides  that  if  a 
person  is  stuck  in  a  ditch  with  a  snowmobile 
he  can  tow  it  out  with  another  snowmobile, 
but  if  it's  broken  down  he  can't  tow  it  home. 
Now,  I  don't  think  this  is  the  intention  of  the 
legislation.  The  minister,  I'm  sure,  will  ex- 
plain it  to  us. 

Those  are  the  comments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  to  make.  People  in  Ontario  are 
expecting  us  to  pass  legislation  on  snowmo- 
biles. As  I  say,  it's  been  well  received  in  my 
area,  but  the  biggest  comment  and  the  most 
opposition  I  get  to  the  bill  is  on  section  6(5) 
and  6(6).  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
it  almost  incredible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  of 
seven  members  of  the— 

Mr.  Eaton:  They're  all  down  in  the  justice 
committee. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  they're  not.  Don't  hand 
me  that  garbage. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Where  is  the  member  for 
Durham? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Of  seven  members  of  the  select 
committee  for  snowmobiles  and  all-terrain 
vehicles  from  the  Conservative  Party,  not 
one  is  here  to  engage  in  the  debate  tonight. 
And  from  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton,  I'm  wondering  whether  they 
even  talk  to  their  colleagues  about  what  went 
on  at  that  select  committee. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Where 
were  the  members  of  the  NDP  when  the 
committee  on  natural  resources  was  meeting? 
Not  one  was  there  when  the  final  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Let  the  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  take  it  up  and  speak  against  it  too. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  discussion  over  there 
at  all  about  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  before  a  piece  of 
legislation  like  this  was  brought  into  the 
House  it  was  given  some  kind  of  discussion 
in  the  Conservative  caucus.  It's  quite  obvious 


from  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  that  that  wasn't  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  must  have  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Okay,  I'm  wrong.  I've  been 
wrong  before.  I  will  say,  though,  that  I  think 
it's  a  credit  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  that  he  saw  fit  to  be 
here  tonight  for  the  discussion  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  here  most  nights. 
The  member  knows  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Take  a  bow. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  he  can  take  a  bow. 
■I  see  $150,000  in  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates that  were  tabled  this  afternoon- 
Mr.  Martel:  That's  to  pay  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —for  grants  to  snowmobile 
trail  clubs,  municipalities  and  conservation 
authorities.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  Liberal 
Party,  the  member  for  Essex-Kent  stated,  one 
of  the  problems  that  arose  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  our  discussions  with  inter- 
ested groups  throughout  the  province  was 
their  anxiety  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
trails.  As  a  result  of  the  trail  symposium  that 
was  held  a  year  ago  last  June  by  a  former 
minister  of  the  Crown,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  people  throughout  the  province  who 
were  interested  in  the  development  of  a  trail 
system,  whether  it  be  for  horseback  riding, 
whether  it  be  for  cross-country  skiing  or 
whether  it  be  for  bird  watching,  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  some  kind  of  outdoor  trail  system  where 
the  conflicts  that  inevitably  arise  as  a  result 
of  multiple  use  of  Crown  land  were  kept  to 
a  minimum.  I  think  one  of  the  other  things 
that  people  spoke  about  was  the  fact  that 
they  weren't  getting  anything  for  the  $10 
registration  fee  that  is  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time. 

As  I  recall,  at  last  count  there  were  some- 
thing like  250,000  registered  vehicles  in  the 
province,  and  no  doubt  since  those  figures 
were  made  available  to  us  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  them.  At  $10  a  throw  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  fair  amount  of  return  is 
going  directly  into  the  coffers  of  the  province 
and  nothing  of  any  consequence  is  returned 
to  the  snowmobiler  by  way  of  trail-making 
assistance,  trail  grooming  and  things  of  that 
nature. 
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This  is  a  token  gesture  that  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  minister  responsible  for 
resources  development  inasmuch  as  they  have 
only  allocated  $150,000  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Martel:  Gas  tax. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  see  the  minister  looking  at 
his  supplementary  estimates  book.  Obviously 
he  didn't  know  it  was  in  there.  It  is  $150,000. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Can't  the  provincial  secretary 
discuss  anything  in  his  policy  secretariat? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  I  see  him  looking  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  looking  for 
something  else. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  I  am  a  lip  reader.  I  can 
see  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member 
see  these  things. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  with  the  economic  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  province  as  a  result  of  the  snowmobile 
industry— in  fact,  the  entire  country— if  the 
minister  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  presen- 
tation that  was  made  to  the  select  committee 
on  snowmobiles  and  all-terrain  vehicles  by 
the  Ontario  Snowmobile  Dealers'  Association, 
he  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  jobs  that 
the  manufacture  of  snowmobiles  entail.  The 
dealerships,  the  servicing  by  way  of  parts,  the 
economic  spill-off  and  the  ripple  effect  that 
the  snowmobile  industry  are  all-pervasive 
right  across  the  province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  made 
reference  in  their  presentation  to  us  that  to 
the  extent  that  we  had  a  balance  of  payments 
in  the  automotive  industry  with  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  was 
due  to  our  ability  to  manufacture,  market 
and  export  snowmobiles.  By  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  our  favourable  trade  balance 
could  be  attributed  to  the  snowmobile  in- 
dustry in  Canada. 

What  I  am  saying  then  is  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  effectively  bans  people  from  the  high- 
way systems  in  the  Province  of  Ontario— and 
it's  a  concept  that  I  agree  with— then  in  those 
areas  where  the  road  structure  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  local  municipality,  they  should 
be  given  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
under  this  piece  of  legislation  to  enact  a 
local  bylaw  that  will  allow  them  to  operate 
on  certain  arteries  within  a  municipality  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  they  are  allowed  to 


get  out  into  this  trail  system,  or  on  to  Crown 
land,  where  they  are  usually  operated. 

I  think  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
get  into  the  trail  business  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  envisaged  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development.  The 
$150,000  that  has  been  mentioned  to  date 
doesn't  even  begin  to  build  a  trail  structure, 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  province 
where  there  is  a  minimal  amount  of  Crown 
land  and  where  they  either  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  their  own  property,  or  they  have 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  fanners  for 
the  use  of  private  lands  and,  where  possible, 
use  provincial  parks  or  land  under  the  super- 
vision of  conservation  authorities. 

So  this  is  one  time  when  I  don't  have  to 
be  parochial  and  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
north  in  particular,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  trails  and  the 
grooming  of  same.  I  think  it's  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  in  the  series  of  meetings  we  held 
across  the  province,  particularly  in  southern 
Ontario— in  those  areas  south  of  the  French 
River— it  was  quite  obvious  to  all  of  us  on 
that  committee  that  the  prime  concern  of 
snowmobilers  in  southern  Ontario  was  a 
place  to  get  out  and  to  roam  and  enjoy  an 
outdoor  experience  with  safety— to  provide 
them  with  an  alternative  to  mixing  with  other 
vehicular  traffic. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent,  is  perfectly  right.  When  the  On- 
tario Snowmobile  Dealers'  Association  came 
before  us  they  said:  "This  vehicle  was,  in 
every  sense,  a  snow  vehicle.  It  was  meant 
and  designed  to  travel  on  snow.  It  was  never 
meant  to  travel  on  roads."  Of  course,  I'm  not 
going  to  trot  out  the  accident  statistics  that 
are  available.  We  know  the  number  of  deaths 
that  have  resulted  from  the  mixing  of  snow 
vehicles  with  other  vehicular  traffic  on  pro- 
vincial county,  township  and  municipal  roads. 
I  think  that  the  evidence  is  all  in  and  it  just 
is  not  in  anybody's  interest  to  have  a  com- 
bination—in spite  of  what  snowmobilers  as 
individuals  might  tell  you.  With  increased 
automobile  and  truck  traffic,  it's  just  not 
realistic  to  mix  snowmobiles  with  other  ve- 
hicular traffic,  especially  where  we  don't 
have  controls  out  on  the  main  highway. 

I  hope  very,  very  sincerely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  before  this  legislation  is  enacted  that 
every  municipality  right  across  the  provii 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  real 
good  look  at  it  and  see  the  philosophy  liehind 
it  It  is  based  almost  totally  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  on  snow- 
mobiles and  all-terrain  vehicles.  I  hope  they 
will  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  what  we  were 
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trying  to  accomplish  to  at  least  bring  down 
to  a  minimum,  if  not  totally  eliminate,  most 
of  the  serious  accidents  and  fatalities  that 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  misuse  of 
these  snow  machines. 

Of  course,  the  only  way  they're  going  to 
do  it  is  by  taking  a  look  at  their  own  local 
situation.  That's  why  we  recommend  that 
bylaws  be  enacted  by  the  municipality,  which 
is  in  a  better  position  to  know  what  the  local 
situation  is,  rather  than  invoking  all-encom- 
passing standardized  regulations  that  have  to 
be  enforced  by  somebody  down  here  in 
Queen's  Park.  We  don't  think  that's  realistic. 

We  think  the  onus  and  the  responsibility 
should  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
individual  municipality,  via  the  town  council, 
to  see  the  way  the  snowmobile  community 
is  acting  in  that  communty.  If  they  are  act- 
ing in  a  responsible  way,  and  they  appear  to 
be  driving  in  a  safe  way,  then  it  can  be  made 
possible,  by  municipal  and  local  bylaws,  to 
allow  for  their  use  on  certain  roads,  certain 
corridors  that  will  let  them  out  into  the  trail 
system  or  out  into  areas  where  it  is  much 
safer  for  them   to  operate. 

Of  course,  in  municipalities  such  as  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  in  the  city  of  Thunder 
Bay,  where  they  have  banned  them  alto- 
gether, I  think  there  should  be  the  kind  of 
co-operation  with  responsible  snowmobile 
people  that  is  necessary  to  allow  them  cer- 
tain corridors,  where  possible,  to  get  out  to 
these  trails— a  network  of  trails  that,  hope- 
fully, we  will  have  in  any  place  in  the  prov- 
ince  where   they   are   needed. 

In  principle  I  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  I  have  some  amendments  that  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  on  clause 
by  clause,  but  by  and  large  I  see  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  in  this  kind  of  legislation  to 
control,  to  regulate  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  serious  situation  with  regard  to  snow- 
mobiling  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the 
present  time. 

I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  a  particular 
group  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  that  I  think 
the  government  has  neglected  by  way  of  leg- 
islation. There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  at  all 
that  pays  any  attention  to  a  recommendation 
we  made  to  exempt  certain  people  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  province  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  And  I'm  talking  about  the  native 
people. 

I  want  to  put  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  thoughtful  presentation  that  was  made 
to  us  by  the  president  of  the  Union  of  On- 
tario Indians  during  one  of  the  hearings  that 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  while 


we  were  going  back  and  forth  across  the 
province  to  listen  to  what  serious  groups  and 
individuals  had  to  say  about  the  safe  opera- 
tion and  regulation  of  snowmobiles  right 
across  the  province.  I  want  to  quote  in  part, 
Mr.   Speaker,  from   that  brief. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  more  and 
more  motorized  snow  vehicles  are  playing 
a  very  important  part  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  native  people 
of  northern  Ontario  and  in  particular  the 
far  north. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  modes  of 
travel  was  dog-team  in  the  wintertime  and 
canoe  in  the  summertime.  This,  of  course, 
is  now  past.  We  are  now  mobilized  by 
motorized  travel.  I  speak  of  motorized 
snow  vehicles,  tractor  trains  and  outboard 
motors   in  the   summertime. 

Il;  is  also  understandable  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  must  impose  certain 
rules  to  control  safety  and  pollution  caused 
by  these  snow  vehicles.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  safety  measures 
or  any  measures  taken  must  be  flexible 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
native  people  in  the  north. 

Any  rule  applicable  in  southern  Ontario 
should  not  necessarily  be  applicable  in 
northern  Ontario.  The  cost  of  installing 
safety  devices  should  be  greatly  considered 
as  these  costs  will  create  and  cause  much 
hardship  among  the  native  people  of  the 
north.  Restrictions  such  as  licences,  licence 
plates,  insurance,  operator's  permits,  age  of 
operator  and  transportation  of  firearms 
should  be  considered  very  carefully  as  they 
relate  to  the  Indian  people  in  northern 
Ontario,  as  these  will  have  drastic  effects 
on  the  economy  of  every  settlement  and 
reserve  in  northern  Ontario. 

Certain  restrictions  will  also  be  detri- 
mental to  the  native  providers  and  trappers 
in  their  daily  work.  Registration  of  snow 
vehicles  should  be  done  by  the  dealer  at 
the  time  of  sale  and  without  cost  to  native 
people.  Trespassing,  speed  limits  and  hours 
of  operation  do  not  at  this  time  seem  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  the  far  north.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  little  private 
land  holdings  and  no  highways,  enforce- 
ment and  control  of  such  restrictions  would 
be  all  but  impossible  in  the  north. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  following 
points  are  brought  forward  for  your  con- 
sideration when  making  your  recommenda- 
tions to  the  provincial  government— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  All  that  is  going  to  be 
done  in  the  regulations,  not  in  the  Act;  all  in 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  Deans:  Too  much  is. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  said  "all";  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  he  covers  all  the  bases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Those  particular  points 
will  be  in  the  regulations  that  deal  with  the 
far  north  and  native  people. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Too  much  is  done  by  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well  I  won't  bother  reading 
any  further  if  the  minister  knows  what's  in 
this  brief  and  can  assure  me  that  it  will  be 
covered  by  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  are  aware  of  those 
concerns,  Mr.  Speaker;  those  concerns  have 
been  looked  at  very  carefully  and  will  be 
handled  more  effectively  by  the  regulations 
that  will  be  able  to  be  brought  into  effect 
to  exempt  certain  areas  of  the  province  from 
some  of  the  things  that  are  included  in  this 
legislation,  rather  than  put  them  right  into 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  is  suggesting  that 
I  really  shouldn't  be  talking  about  anything 
that  isn't  covered  by  the  bill.  I  thought  we 
were  talking  about  the  principle  of  the  bill 
and  I  thought  it  was  quite  appropriate  to  talk- 
about  things  that  should  be  in  the  Act  and  are 
going  to  be  in  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  if  I  can  use  that  term.  I  do  not  in 
any  way  want  to  inhibit  the  hon.  member.  I 
just  thought  I  would  pass  that  along  to  him. 
He  is  certainly  free  to  talk  about  anything  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Well  what  is  the  minister  in- 
terfering for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
him  for  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  is  trying  to  steam- 
roller his  way,  over  my  colleague,  just  the 
way  he  steamrollered  the  bill  through  his 
own  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  just  want  him  to  know 
that  we  have  been  listening  and  paying  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  will  have  his  day 
in  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  never  do  that. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  He  is  laying  heavy  on  him 
these  days. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  really  don't  know  whether  I 
should  continue  reading  this  or  not,  when  the 
minister  seems  to  think  he  can  anticipate  what 
I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No  one  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  his  seat?  What  was  he  doing  over  the 
weekend? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  the  minister  wants  to  stand 
up  in  his  place  and  tell  me  in  detail  what  is 
going  to  be  covered  by  regulation,  fine  and 
dandy,  I  won't  take  the  trouble  to— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  has  lots  of  support  from 
the  Tories  in  the  back  benches. 

Mr.  Martel:  Give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  brief  goes  on:  "Registra- 
tion of  snow  vehicles  should  be  done  by  the 
dealer." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That's  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Then  it  says: 

Safety  of  the  operator,  including  his 
qualifications  and  equipment,  and  of  pas- 
sengers carried  on  or  towed  by  the  vehicle: 
If  the  term  qualification  is  used  to  include 
operator's  licence,  the  committee  should 
consider  very  carefully  the  effects  such 
controls  would  have  on  the  native  people 
of  the  far  north.  Operators'  licences  should 
not  be  required  by  Indians  as  this  will 
create  hardships  to  the  Indian  people  in 
the  far  north. 

(Many  of  the  people  would  not  be  able 
to  pass  operators'  examinations  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  regulations.  Considera- 
tion should  also  be  given  if  Indians  are 
required  to  pass  operators'  examinations 
conducted  in  English. 

If  all  of  this  is  going  to  be  waived  in  terms 
of  native  people,  fine  and  dandy,  I  won't  go 
into  it  in  any  great  detail;  but  there  is  one 
assurance  I  want  from  the  minister.  He  is 
going  to  find  extreme  difficulty  in  defining 
the  word  "native." 

If  the  minister  is  going  to  say  a  native  is 
a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian 
Act,  he  is  going  to  restrict  it  to  those  people 
who  are  designated  as  status  Indians,  those 
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who  have  a  number,  those  who  are  in  receipt 
of  treaty  money  regardless  of  where  they  may 
live  across  the  province.  If  he  is  going  to  do 
it  by  way  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  say, 
everything  north  of  the  north  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  he  is  going  to 
include  in  this  legislation  a  lot  of  treaty 
Indians  south  of  that  line. 

I  have  had  some  discussion,  very  briefly, 
with  members  of  the  ministry.  They  were  a 
little  bit  disappointed  that  in  our  recommen- 
dations we  didn't  set  out  in  much  greater 
detail  how  we  thought  native  people  should 
be  exempt  from  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
When  the  minister  interrupted  me,  that's  why 
I  was  a  little  bit  put  off,  because  I  really 
don't  know  how  he  is  going  to  accomplish 
this  in  order  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
so-called  native  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

If  he  is  saying  a  native  person  is  anyone 
who  lives  above  the  51st  parallel  or  a  native 
person  is  someone  who  lives  above  the 
north  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
or  if  he  is  going  to  say  every  person  who  is 
a  status  person,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  that  would 
include  people  in  Brantford— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right.  That  is  Brant.  I 
am  Brantford. 

Mr.  Stokes:  -down  on  the  Six  Nations 
reserve.  I  am  wondering  when  he  says  that 
is  all  going  to  be  covered  by  regulation, 
whether  the  minister  has  given  this  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Reserves  aren't  covered 
by  this. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  can't  hear  the  minister. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Reserves  aren't  covered  by 
this  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  to  be  accused  of  interrupting,  but  I 
think  the  hon.  member  should  know  that  the 
reservations  as  such  are  not  covered  by  this 
legislation.  The  reservations  are  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  federal  government,  and 
rightly  and  properly  so.  Provincial  statutes 
such  as  this  will  not  be  enforced  on  the 
reservations,  so  that  the  member's  concerns 
for  those  areas,  other  than  the  far  north 
where  the  reservations  are,  are  in  part  not 
really  of  that  major  concern.  They  are  to  a 
degree,  but  we  will  not  be  having  this  statute 
enforced  on  the  reservations. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Okay.  The  minister  is  well 
aware  and  well  acquainted  with  reserves  in 


his  particular  area  where  he  has  got  the 
Batchawana  reserve  and  where  he  has  got 
the  Garden  River  reserve.  But  I  can  show 
him  many,  many  communities  in  the  far  north 
where  Indians  have  lived  for  decades,  and 
they  are  not  on  reserves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  know  about  those 
people  living  in  those  areas,  although  they  are 
not  living  on  a  reserve— one  could  call  them 
Crown-land  squatters  at  the  present  time 
because  their  status  is  under  question  and  up 
in  the  air.  I  think  they  should  enjoy  exemp- 
tion under  this  Act  by  way  of  regulation  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  who  do  enjoy 
reserve  status.  I  just  hope  that  when  the 
minister  is  drafting  the  regulations  that  per- 
haps he'll  take  the  trouble  to  sit  down  with 
some  of  us  who  know  what  the  situation  is 
in  the  far  north,  because  he  could  say  that 
everybody  who  lives  on  a  reserve  is  exempt 
and  he  could  disqualify  half  of  the  native 
people  in  the  north  just  by  using  those 
criteria. 

I  am  hoping  that  when  he  gets  sitting  down 
to  draft  the  regulations,  if  he  hasn't  already 
done  so,  that  he'll  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult. If  he  doesn't  want  to  consult  with  me, 
he  can  consult  with  the  president  of  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians.  He  can  consult 
with  the  president  of  Treaty  No.  9,  our  good 
friend  Andy  Rickard,  who  the  minister  knows, 
Bill  Sault  and  Peter  Kelly,  who  is  the  spokes- 
man for  all  of  the  reserves  under  Treaty  No. 
3.  The  minister  knows  the  Robertson  Superior 
treaty  group  that  he  is  so  acquainted  with 
down  around  the  Soo  and  up  around  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  If  the  minister 
is  going  to  provide  them  with  the  kind  of 
exemption  that  I  think  is  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  what  we  both  agree  is  some- 
thing worthwhile,  I  hope  he  will  take  them 
into  his  confidence,  bring  them  in  and  have 
a  chat  with  them,  before  he  drafts  his  regu- 
lations, so  that  he  doesn't  have  to  come  back 
and  do  it  all  over  again  at  a  later  date. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  I  want  to 
get  into  in  more  detail  when  we  discuss  this 
clause  by  clause,  Mr.  Speaker;  if  I  were  to 
dwell  on  them  now  it  would  only  be  repeti- 
tous.  I  simply  want  to  indicate  to  the  House, 
and  particularly  to  the  member  for  Lambton, 
that  we  had  considerable  dialogue  with  the 
Ontario  Snowmobile  Federation,  which  is  the 
federation  that  speaks  for  not  all  of  the  clubs 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  but  a  good  many 
of  the  clubs.  They  heartily  endorse  this  situa- 
tion and  this  piece   of  legislation.   They  do 
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have  some  minor  reservations  about  it,  but  I 
am  assured  by  them  that  by  and  large  they 
think  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  and 
that  it  should  be  supported  by  everybody, 
including  the  snowmobile  fraternity  right 
across  the  province. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
snowmobile  committee  on  their  work.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  sitting  in  on  one  of  their 
meetings  in  London,  when  I  guess  better  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  crowd  were  snowmobilers 
from  my  riding,  and  I  am  sure  they  provided 
some  good  input  to  the  committee,  because 
the  snowmobile  clubs  in  our  area  certainly 
have  been  very  responsible. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  situation 
as  far  as  the  Indian  reserves  are  concerned. 
I  was  approached  by  the  vice-president  of 
the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians,  who  comes 
from  my  riding.  He  requested  that  the  re- 
serves be  exempt  as  far  as  this  legislation 
is  concerned— and  I  think  the  minister  has 
indicated  that  the  legislation  will  not  apply 
on  the  reserves— but  he  agreed  that  Indians 
taking  their  snowmobiles  off  the  reserve 
should  have  the  legislation  applied  to  them 
the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  letters  of  permission  referred  to  in  the 
bill.  I  think  this  is  in  a  way  necessary.  I 
know  that  the  people  in  this  province  who 
have  farm  property  certainly  have  looked  for- 
ward to  some  protection  as  far  as  liability  is 
concerned.  I  believe  this  protection  is  in  the 
Act.  However,  I  would  draw  the  minister's 
attention  to  one  problem  which  I  feel  is 
related  to  the  letters  of  permission. 

In  many  cases,  snowmobile  clubs  in  south- 
western Ontario  have  gone  as  a  club  and  got 
permission  to  go  across  farms.  I  think  it's 
impractical  to  ask  a  farmer  to  sign  a  letter 
of  permission  for  every  snowmobiler  in  that 
club  and  to  expect  each  one  to  carry  a  letter 
to  go  across  his  property.  I  think  that  if  a 
club  gets  permission  that  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  membership  in  that  club  and  there 
should  not  be  a  requirement  for  a  letter  for 
each  individual. 

It  was  brought  up  in  discussion  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Sunday  that  the  conservation  officer 
could  be  stopping  persons  on  each  farm  and 
asking  them  for  a  letter  of  permission.  I  don't 
feel  that  is  necessary.  I  feel  it  should  be  a 


case   that   if  a   farmer   complains,   then   the 
legislation  is  enforced. 

I  have  allowed  people  to  go  across  the 
back  of  my  own  farm  which  is  part  of  a 
trail.  I  don't  have  a  snowmobile  myself,  but 
people  sometimes  come  out  to  my  place  and 
wish  to  go  through  my  place  to  get  onto  this 
trail;  they  also  cross  the  property  of  neigh- 
bours who  don't  mind  them  being  there 
because  they  are  part  of  the  group  that  uses 
it.  This  person  might  come  out  to  my  place 
once  in  a  year,  so  it  would  be  impractical  for 
him  to  go  around  to  all  the  neighbours  that 
day  and  ask  them  for  a  letter  of  permission. 

I  certainly  feel  the  minister  should  be 
bringing  in  an  amendment  so  that  the 
letter  is  required  only  if  that  property  ownei 
requests  it,  or  someone  acting  on  that  prop- 
erty owner's  behalf. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  up  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  the  roads.  I  certainly  stand 
opposed  to  the  snowmobiles  operating  on 
any  provincial  highway.  I  would  tend  to 
agree  somewhat  with  the  legislation  as  it  is, 
but  I  have  some  grave  misgivings  about 
the  way  it's  brought  in. 

I  think  that  in  municipalities  like  those 
in  my  riding,  where  there  are  small  villages, 
people  have  to  get  out  from  the  small  village 
onto  the  trails  that  are  there.  It's  going 
to  be  a  case  of  municipal  officials  sitting 
down  and  designating  this  street  or  that 
street  or  another  street  to  get  out  to  the 
trail;  and  sure  enough,  they  will  have  missed 
this  street  or  they've  missed  another  one. 

I  think  it  should  be  operating  in  the 
reverse.  There  should  be  permission  for 
them  to  use  the  roads  in  a  municipality, 
except  for  provincial  highways,  and  the 
municipality  should  lay  down  a  ruling  M 
to  the  roads  they  cannot  go  on.  The  munic- 
ipality is  in  a  position  to  know  the  busy 
roads,   the   roads   that   could  be   dangerous. 

I  can  think  of  many  instances  in  our  area 
where  they  have  developed  some  fine  trails. 
The  only  way  they  can  get  from  one  trail 
to  another  is  along  a  concession  road.  They 
can't  go  in  the  ditches— as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  cases  along  these  concession 
roads— because  the  ditches  are  deep  and  im- 
passable. Therefore,  snowmobile  operators 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  use  these 
roads.  I  think  to  be  practical  and  to  make 
it  convenient  for  the  municipalities—  and 
really  to  give  the  option  to  the  municipalities 
—the  choice  should  be  the  municipality's 
as  to  what  roads  snowmobiles  cannot  travel 
on. 

I   would   just   like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
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on  the  trails,  since  the  trails  programme 
was  referred  to  although  it  really  doesn't 
come  under  this  bill.  I  think  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  grants  to  clubs 
which  operate  trails  which  are  partially  on 
public  land  and  partially  on  private  land. 
Those  trails  shouldn't  necessarily  become 
public  the  minute  a  grant  is  given  to  oper- 
ate part  of  that  trail.  In  many  instances,  the 
farmers  have  given  permission  to  those  clubs 
alone  to  operate  there.  Not  only  that,  the 
traffic  on  those  trails,  if  opened  up  to  the 
general  public,  would  be  such  that  the  trails 
would  be  of  little  use,  at  least  in  my  area. 
Those  are  just  a  few  comments.  I  hope  the 
minister  will  give  them  some  consideration. 
I  would  say  that  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lamb- 
ton  to  put  the  onus  on  the  municipality  to 
control  which  roads  will  not  be  used  by 
snowmobilers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  speaking  on  Bill  161,  I  guess  the  first 
comment  I  would  have  to  make  is  that  I 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the 
committee.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
on  snowmobiles  on  roads  and  in  fields,  on 
groomed  and  non-groomed  trails. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  committee 
was  very  objective  in  its  recommendations, 
because  they  certainly  realized  that  we  in 
Ontario  do  have  a  fair  amount  of  snow 
and  that  these  vehicles  should  be  allowed 
for  recreation  as  well  as  for  being  used  as 
service  vehicles. 

I  must  say  we  had  one  disappointment. 
The  committee  had  to  make  a  decision 
whether  they  wanted  to  leave  the  legislation 
as  it  was,  which  the  Conservative  back- 
benchers are  stating  they  wanted;  that  is  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  legislation  had 
been  formed.  But  we  did  try  to  get  permis- 
sion—and particularly  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma  (Mr.  Gilbertson);  he  was  most  in- 
terested in  getting  over  to  Norway,  where 
of  course  snowmobiles  are  completely  banned. 
However,  he  didn't  have  enough  drag  with 
the  chairman.  We  weren't  able  to  get  to  Nor- 
way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  —to  see  how  the  people 
were  affected  by  not  being  able  to  use  snow- 
mobiles. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  They  didn't  have  the  right 
chairman. 


Mr.  Edighoffer:  That's  right.  We  didn't 
have  the  right  chairman. 

Mr.  Ruston:  If  we'd  had  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton  we  would  have  made  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no;  he  would  have  had 
the  members  down  in  Florida  studying  all- 
terrain  vehicles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur  had  a  pretty  good  time  overseas. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  didn't  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  He  shouldn't  have  signed 
the  report  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  member  for 
Perth  has  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  members 
please  give  the  member  an  opportunity  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  many  snow- 
mobilers and  I  believe  that  one  question  that 
was  asked  at  many  of  the  hearings  through- 
out the  province  showed  they  seemed  to  be 
very  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  owners  of 
snowmobiles.  I  have  to  say  that  not  too  many 
members  of  the  committee  did  own  snow- 
mobiles, but  of  course  they— 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  all  do  now. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  —all  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  how  they  operated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for  Wel- 
land  South  (Mr.  Haggerty)  doesn't  use  one. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  am  not  certain  whether 
he  does  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  bet  the  member's 
bottom  dollar  he  hasn't,  and  I  can  tell  him 
why. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  the  member  for 
Scarborough   Centre   (Mr.    Drea)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  He  has  got  a  horse. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  the  member  for 
Perth? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  want  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  said  by  some  of  the  speakers  here 
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this  evening,  that  OSDA,  Ontario  Snowmobile 
Dealers'  Association,  definitely  stated  in  their 
brief  that  these  machines  were  not  designed 
for  use  on  the  roads.  I  tried  at  many  of  the 
meetings  to  ask  specifically  those  making 
presentations  whether  they  felt  that  they 
should  be  used  on  the  roads,  and  in  many, 
many  instances  the  people  said  that  they 
were  not  designed  for  use  on  highways. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  basic  changes 
in  the  legislation— and  I  wonder  about  this 
basic  change— is  in  section  6(5),  particularly, 
which  states  that  "no  person  shall  drive  a 
motorized  snow  vehicle  upon  a  serviced  road- 
way within  a  local  municipality,"  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  When  I  look  at  the  whole  sec- 
tion, I  think  I  almost  have  to  say  that  it  sort 
ot  reminds  me  of  a  dog's  breakfast. 

I  note  that  there  are  several  sections 
which  have  been  picked  up  out  of  the  old 
Act  and  placed  at  the  top  of  that  particular 
section.  It  would  probably  appear  to  many 
people  on  reading  the  section  that  snow- 
mobiles may  be  driven  on  highways,  as  has 
been  allowed  in  the  past.  They  have  to  go 
down  to  subsection  (5)  to  see  that  basically 
this  section,  which  I  presume  will  become 
law  on  Feb.  1,  states  that  they  shall  not. 

Also  in  section  6(5),  I  am  wondering  if 
that  particular  section  covers  a  regional  mu- 
nicipality road,  because  you  have  to  go  up 
to  section  6(1)  to  read  the  definition  of 
"local  municipality."  I  am  just  not  clear  on 
whether  that  covers  a  regional  municipality 
road   or  not. 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing. I  would  feel  that  subsection  (5),  par- 
ticularjy,  should  be  up  nearer  the  top  of 
the  section.  I  think  it  would  be  much  clearer. 

I  might  just  say  a  word  about  the  registra- 
tion fee.  This  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  came  before  the  committee  100 
per  cent  of  the  time.  I  see  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  what  the  registration  fee  will  be.  It 
will  be  left  up  to  regulations,  and  I  presume 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  will 
decide  that  it  will  be  $8;  in  fact,  she  might 
even  decide  to  lower  it  to  $5,  but  I  guess 
time  wijl  tell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  She  might  even 
change  her  mind. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Another  thing  I  wanted 
to  say  about  section  6(5)  is  that  I  wonder  if 
municipalities  will  really  be  able  to  pass 
bylaws  by  Feb.  1.  I  think  it  might  be  rather 
difficult,  and  I  feel  that  this  might  have  to 
be  changed  because  of  the  late  introduction 


of  the  legislation  and,  of  course,  the  new 
councils  which  are  coming  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Then  we  go  on  to  section  8.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  section,  because  there  are  people 
in  this  province  who  do  not  have  a  licence 
to  drive  a  car  on  a  highway  and,  of  course, 
couldn't  drive  a  snowmobile  along  the  side 
of  a  highway.  I  think  this  is  a  welcome 
addition. 

The  other  part  of  section  8  where  they 
lower  the  age  limit  is  certainly  fitting  for 
snowmobiling,  because  it  can  only  be  done 
with  more  education  and  I'm  sure  a  training 
programme  starting  at  an  early  age  will  be 
helpful  to  snowmobiling  in  general. 

Section  14  concerns  me  a  bit  because  on 
the  third  line  it  states:  "Every  driver  must 
carry  a  licence  with  him  at  all  times."  I  am 
just  wondering  if  this  means  that  a  young 
boy  or  a  girl,  on  the  family  property,  would 
have  to  carry  a  permit  at  all  times,  which  I 
don't  think  would  be  right,  particularly  when 
they're  on  their  own  property. 

To  go  on  a  little  farther,  to  section  18,  I 
see  that  the  new  legislation  states:  "The 
vehicle  shall  bear  a  national  safety  mark." 
This  refers  to  all  new  machines.  In  other 
words,  this  is  controlling  the  quality  of  de- 
sign, I  suppose,  of  all  new  machines. 

'The  committee  did  recommend  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  mechanical  fitness  should  accom- 
pany the  resale  of  any  motorized  snow  vehicle, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  minister  again 
take  a  look  at  this  to  see  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  add  something  to  this  effect  in 
this  section,  because  I  think  this  would  pro- 
tect the  purchaser,  financially  as  well  as  from 
the  safety  aspect,  when  purchasing  a  used 
snowmobile. 

I  guess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  really  all  I 
have  to  say.  We  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ment! in  committee.  I  know  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Snowmobile  Clubs  has  given 
this  thorough  study  and  has  made  some  ex- 
cellent recommendations  as  well.  I  believe 
that  is  really  all  that  I  have  to  say  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.    Speaker:   The   member  for   Stormont 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  the  hour  is  late  but  I  would  just  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  coming  from  a  riding  that  is 
experiencing  a  10  in.  snowfall  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  snowmobile  clubs  in  Ontario, 
the  Seaway  Valley  Snowmobile  Club,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  bill  has  been  well  re- 
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ceived  in  the  riding  of  Stormont.  I  support 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  and  I  would  also 
support  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about  the  age 
lim  ts  that  are  proposed.  I  would  especially 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  we  have  a  very 
well  developed  training  for  these  people  be- 
tween 12  and  16.  I  would  be  very  dubious 
about  allowing  parents  of  people  like  this  to 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  educating 
these  people.  I  would  hope  the  government 
would  develop  programmes,  possibly  in  con- 
junction with  schools  or  with  the  clubs,  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  people  under  16,  if 
we're  going  to  allow  those  people  to  ride 
snowmobiles.  I  hope  the  exam  itself  would 
not  be  a  farce  or  a  formality,  but  something 
very  practical,  very  meaningful,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  safety  for  those  under  the  age 
of  16. 

Like  my  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay,  we 
in  Stormont  would  welcome  far  more  assist- 
ance in  the  realm  of  snowmobile  trails, 
especially  for  people  who  live  just  on  the 
verge  of  excellent  terrain  for  snowmobiles  but 
have  trouble  getting  out  of  the  city  unless 
they  buy  a  trailer  and  so  forth.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  minister  that,  if  possible,  trails 
could  be  developed  leading  from  the  city  to 
already  established  trail  areas,  again  in  con- 
junction with  the  clubs.  I  think  the  snow- 
mobile people  would  really  appreciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  brief  com- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  Coming  from  eastern 
Ontario,  if  there  are  to  be  signs  and  regula- 
tions issued  we  would  ask  that  the  regulations 
be  made  in  English  et  en  frangais  aussi,  parce 
que  nous  avons  beacoup  de  motoneigists  dans 
Test  d'Ontario.  I  think,  as  a  courtesy  to  these 
people,  we  should  try  to  make  the  signs 
bilingual,  the  regulations  bilingual  and  the 
examinations  bilingual  in  the  eastern  counties 
and,  where  applicable,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
this  bill.  I  support  the  principle  of  the  bill; 
however,  there  are  some  grey  areas  that  affect 
my  part  of  the  country  and  I  think  they  need 
to  be  clarified. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  the  snowmobiling  is  done  on  lakes  in  my 
area,  both  inland  lakes  and  navigable  lakes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  there  should  be 
some  clarification  by  the  minister,  when  he 
responds,    as   to   whether  section   6(2)    does 


apply    to    an    inland    lake,    a    non-navigable 
waterway,  in  a  municipality. 

I  suppose  the  same  thing  would  apply  in 
my  area  too  with  regards  to  Lake  Simcoe  and 
Lake  Couchiching,  which  are  a  navigable 
waterway.  Does  the  municipality  on  the  shore- 
line have  the  right  to  require  the  hours  of 
operation  or  implement  any  other  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  the  snow  ma- 
chines? 

I  have  talked  to  some  people,  and  they 
seem  to  think  that  subsection  2  does  cover 
the  operation  of  snowmobiles  on  the  water- 
ways. It  seems  to  me  if  we  go  ahead  and 
implement  this  bill  as  it  is  written,  and  if  we 
don't  take  into  consideration  the  amendment 
that  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton,  we  will  be  prohibiting  the  use  of 
all  the  lakes  for  snowmobiling  unless  the 
municipality  passes  a  bylaw.  Along  Lake 
Simcoe,  or  in  some  of  the  inland  lakes  where 
the  shoreline  lies  within  several  municipali- 
ties, there  is  going  to  be  a  real  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

My  local  paper  does  editorialize,  but  not 
for  this  particular  reason,  and  says  that  we 
should  reverse  the  procedure  and  permit  them 
to  operate  in  the  municipalities  unless  the 
municipality  passes  a  bylaw.  I  think  this  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  minister  and 
the  hon.  members,  particularly  in  many  of  the 
municipalities,  such  as  I  have,  where  there 
are  going  to  be  real  jurisdictional  disputes. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  municipalities 
to  draft  and  pass  the  bylaw  by  Feb.  1,  as  was 
mentioned  by  several  members,  and  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
reverse  the  procedure  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
bill  and  leave  the  prohibitions  to  the  munici- 
palities rather  than  have  them  legislate  the 
permission.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre's  remarks  be  at  some  length? 

Mr.  Deacon:  No,  not  very  long,  but  do 
you  want  me  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  are  not  going  to  finish 
in  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  I  suggest  you 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deacon  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
motion  to  adjourn  the  House,  there  was 
some  comment  earlier  from  the  House  leader 
that    it   might   be   possible   to   complete   the 
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items  before  the  House  if  there  was  a  de- 
cision to  sit  on  Wednesday.  Possibly  the 
policy  secretary  could  get  us  the  information 
so  that  perhaps  at  the  opening  of  the  House 
tomorrow  afternoon  we  might  get  some  idea 
as  to  whether  we  would  proceed  with  the 
normal  sittings  of  the  House  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  morning  or  whether  Wednesday 
sittings  are  still  contemplated  by  the  gov- 
ernment House  leader. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
mike  sure  the  House  leader  is  advised  of 
this  request. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE  AND 
RECREATION 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch)  will  be  introducing  on  behalf  of 
the  government  legislation  later  today  to 
establish  a  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

This  new  ministry  is  in  response  to  the 
significant  role  which  culture  and  recreation 
play  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  and 
good  citizenship.  Although  the  government  of 
this  province  has  long  provided  a  variety  of 
cultural  and  recreational  programmes,  the 
time  has  now  come  to  bring  them  together 
within  a  single  ministry  for  added  emphasis. 

Underlying  the  priority  the  government 
attaches  to  this  field  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  individual  and  community  involvement 
in  the  process  of  cultural  and  recreational 
development  contributes  to  full  and  equal 
citizenship.  The  objectives  of  the  new  minis- 
try, then,  will  focus  on  ways  in  which  culture 
and  recreation  can  enhance  the  general 
quality  of  life  in  our  province. 

Within  this  basic  philosophy,  the  ministry's 
programmes  will  be  directed  to  three  distinct 
areas.  First,  the  ministry  will  be  responsible 
for  assisting  in  preserving  and  enhancing  our 
cultural  heritage,  including  archaeological 
and  historical  sites,  our  art  galleries,  and  so 
on.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  our  diversity 
of  cultural  traditions  and  backgrounds,  and 
programmes  geared  towards  maintaining  the 
vitality  of  our  multicultural  society  will  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  new  ministry. 

Secondly,  the  ministry  will  have  special 
responsibility  to  promote  access  to  the  bene- 
fits of  citizenship  for  both  new  and  Ontario- 
bom  residents  alike,  including  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  sports  and  recreation  pro- 
grammes and  to  enjoy  access  to  the  cultural 
products  of  past  and  present  generations.  Be- 
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cause  culture  and  recreation  have  no  meaning 
if  they  cannot  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  in- 
dividuals, special  attention  will  be  focused  on 
increasing  public  involvement,  participation 
and  enjoyment  of  these  activities. 

Thirdly,  the  ministry  will  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  stimulating  the  concept  of  individual 
and  community  excellence,  whether  in  sports, 
culture  and  performing  arts,  or  other  forms 
of  cultural  expression.  These  three  areas- 
cultural  preservation,  increased  public  access 
and  the  stimulation  of  creative  excellence  will 
complement  each  other  and  contribute  to  the 
cultural  development  of  our  province. 

One  of  our  great  resources  in  this  province, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  its  quality  of  life,  based  on  a 
rich  and  diverse  cultural  history.  It  is  our 
goal  to  preserve  and  enhance  that  vital  and 
vibrant  quality. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  members 
of  the  House  will  welcome  this  initiative  as 
an  historic  and  significant  step  forward  for 
this  province. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  I  don't 
see  anyone  without  a  job. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Who  is 
this  paragon  the  government  is  going  to 
appoint? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


ASBESTOS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  BASIN 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  Ontario's  programme  for  asbestos 
in  drinking  water.  I'd  like  to  comment  and 
state  my  ministry's  position  on  several  matters 
concerning  asbestos  levels  in  drinking  water 
throughout  the  province. 

Yesterday  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)  raised  the  question  of  an  unpub- 
lished report  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission indicating  that  asbestos  fibres  were 
contaminating  the  water  supplies  of  Great 
Lakes  cities.  Let  me  first  clarify  the  question 
of  this  report. 

For  several  months  officials  of  my  ministry 
have  had  copies  of  a  draft  from  the  Great 
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Lakes  advisory  board  entitled  "Asbestos  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin."  Let  me  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  document  was  a  draft  being 
circulated  for  review  and  comment  prior  to 
publication.  Let  me  also  make  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  to  result  in  a  report  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  Advisory  Board.  It  is  not  a 
report  of  the  IJC.  Mr.  Paul  Foley  is  my 
ministry's  representative  on  the  research  ad- 
visory board  and  he  has  had  the  report  for 
several  months  for  review.  Several  other  en- 
gineers within  my  ministry  have  been  asked 
for  and  have  provided  comment  on  the  draft 
document. 

It  is  standard  scientific  practice  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  review  of  all  research  papers  in 
draft  from  before  entering  into  the  final  re- 
port stage.  We  are  aware  of  the  danger  in 
premature  publication  of  incomplete  or  un- 
verified evidence.  Our  research  on  the  asbes- 
tos situation  began  in  1972,  and  subsequently 
it  was  published.  Consequently,  much  of  the 
data  for  this  draft  has  been  provided  by  pub- 
lished work  carried  out  by  officials  of  my 
ministry. 

The  data  was  available  in  published  reports, 
and  what  the  member  for  High  Park  has  done 
is  contrary  to  my  ministry's  and  the  scientific 
community's  practice  of  ensuring  thoroughness 
and  scientific  accuracy  prior  to  dissemination 
outside  the  scientific  community. 

In  September,  1973,  Mr.  Garnet  Kay,  super- 
visor of  the  contingency  planning  section  of 
our  pollution  control  branch,  published  an 
article  entitled,  "Ontario  Intensifies  Search  for 
Asbestos  in  Drinking  Water,"  copies  of  which 
I  have  with  me.  The  article  appeared  in 
Water  and  Pollution  Control,  September, 
1973,  issue.  A  similar  contribution  entitled, 
"Asbestos  in  Drinking  Water,"  appeared  in 
the  September,  1974,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Waterworks  Association. 

Mr.  Kay's  findings  were  available  and  used 
extensively  by  the  research  advisory  board  in 
compiling  the  draft  of  its  report.  Until  yester- 
day, I  was  not  aware  that  this  report  had 
reached  this  type  of  preparation.  I  make  it  a 
practice  neither  to  confuse  nor  to  complicate 
very  technical  scientific  work  by  interfering 
with  any  report  while  in  the  preparatory 
stage.  I  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
cluded in  all  the  details  surrounding  detailed, 
technical  papers.  When  my  technical  staff  is 
satisfied  that  the  best  possible  input  has  gone 
into  a  document,  then  I  am  comprehensively 
involved. 

Further  to  the  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
was  one  of  the  first  jurisdictions  to  investigate 


the  presence  of  asbestos  in  its  drinking  water, 
as  the  previously  published  articles  indicate. 
In  August,  1972,  we  collected  samples  at  22 
Ontario  cities  using  surface  waters  for  their 
supplies.  Sarnia,  on  Lake  Huron,  at  that  time 
had  the  highest  level  in  the  province,  3.87 
million  fibres  per  litre,  which  translates  to  a 
mass  concentration  of  0.00213  micrograms  per 
litre.  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  had  one 
of  the  lowest  counts  of  0.83  million  fibres  per 
litre  which  translates  to  a  mass  concentration 
of  0.000235  micrograms  per  litre.  Windsor, 
another  area  of  concern,  fell  into  the  middle 
range  at  1.73  million  fibres  per  litre. 

A  complete  list  of  our  findings  are  available 
in  both  Mr.  Kay's  articles.  With  these  sample 
results,  my  ministry  immediately  took  steps  to 
optimize  the  filtration  facilities  in  existing 
water  treatment  plants  in  all  these  cities.  It 
has  long  been  our  established  policy  to  make 
maximum  use  of  prefiltration  treatment  be- 
fore entering  the  final  filtration  stage  of 
municipal  water  supply  treatment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  research 
indicates  similar  results  were  achieved  in  re- 
cent tests  by  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Inland 
Waters.  We  have  been  able  to  research  very 
high  levels  of  asbestos  removal  where  pre- 
filtration coagulation  was  used  for  maximum 
results.  My  ministry  has  always  stressed  to 
municipalities  the  importance  of  this  stage  in 
the  treatment  process. 

In  the  case  of  Sarnia,  my  ministry  initiated 
a  provincial  proiect  to  design  and  construct  a 
new  filtration  plant  capable  of  removing  99 
per  cent  of  the  asbestos  fibres  present  in  the 
raw  water.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
plant  will  be  operational  at  the  latest  this 
spring.  The  installation  in  Sarnia  will  utilize 
the  best  techniques  we  have  developed 
through  our  research.  It  is  our  finding  that  the 
pretreatment  of  water  through  flocculation 
and  coagulation  will  give  us  optimum  results 
from  existing  filters.  Our  results  are  consistent 
with  the  results  reported  by  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Inland  Waters  at  Burlington  where 
removal  of  99  per  cent  of  the  asbestos  fibres 
was  achieved. 

The  Thunder  Bay  situation  is  very  different. 
We  have  been  watching  it  closely  ever  since 
we  became  aware  of  the  very  high  levels  re- 
ported in  Duluth,  Minn.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  court  action  under  way  in 
the  US  involving  the  source  of  the  asbestos 
fibres,  Reserve  Mines.  We  are  in  close,  con- 
stant contact  with  the  American  officials  and 
the  International  Joint  Commission  on  this 
matter. 
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The  sampling  at  Duluth  showed  very  high 
concentrations  of  10  and  12  million  fibres  per 
litre.  Lake  Superior  waters  at  Thunder  Bay 
had  a  much  lower  concentration,  0.83  million 
fibres  per  litre,  or  0.00235  micrograms  per 
litre.  We  are  monitoring  the  situation  closely 
and  following  our  practice  of  maximum  use 
of  exist  ng  water  treatment  facilities  to  re- 
move these  fibres.  Our  research  programme  is 
continuing  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  removal  of  asbestos 
fibres  at  all  our  present  water  treatment 
plants. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  What  has 
the  minister  done  specifically? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  At  present,  while  we 
have  clear  indication  of  the  health  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of  asbestos,  there  is  no  clear 
indication  of  the  effects  of  ingestion  from 
drinking  water.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  others  that  the  re- 
search available  indicates  that  the  levels  of 
asbestos  in  drinking  water  of  the  cities  we 
sampled  does  not  constitute  a  hazard  to 
human  health. 

Asbestos  occurs  naturally  in  the  environ- 
ment. Our  efforts  to  this  point  in  time  have 
focused  on  determining  and  controlling  the 
varied  uses  of  asbestos  in  our  society.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the  many  agencies 
work'ng  co-operatively  on  asbestos  contamina- 
tion. We  are  anxious  to  receive  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  all  studies 
and  reports.  All  of  ths  work  will  assist  us 
in  preventing  any  potential  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

I  am  most  surprised  that,  of  all  the  members 
of  this  House,  a  doctor  of  medicine  would 
hesitate  to  respect  the  scientific  ethic  which 
dictates  maximum  caution  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  data. 

Prior  to  the  most  comprehensive  reviews 
aimed  at  establishing  accuracy  beyond  doubt, 
this  quasi-violation  of  a  traditional  scientific 
ethic  borders  on  the  sensationalizing  of  the 
asbestos  situation  and  of  the  known  facts, 
rather  than  as  constructive  assistance  to  the 
arrival  at  a  scientifically  sound  report  of 
proven  and  essential  findings.  By  using 
common  data  that  has  been  available  and 
published  for  over  a  year,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  member  had  a  self-serving 
intent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  would  rather  sit 
silent. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  any  case,  I  welcome 
this    opportunity   to   report   to   the   members 


of  this  House  on  the  activities  of  my  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  II. 
hides  the  facts. 

Mr.    M.    Shulman     (High    Park):    On    a 
question  of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  min- 
ister has  accused  me  of  prematurely  rileas  ng 
the   report   of   the    International   Joint   Com- 
mission.  The  fact  is,  sir,  this  report  ha 
in  his  ministry  for  four  months  and  no*  , 
has  been  done.  The  reason  I  released  it  \ 
to  warn  and  alarm  the  municipalities  of  t'u's 
province  and  the  people  of  ths  provin.e  t) 
take     the'r     own    precautions,     because     t'tis 
minister  has  failed  to  do  anything. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That's  not 
really  a  point  of  privilege.  Any  further  state- 
ments by  the  ministry? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  sits  on  the  facts  when 
they  are  proven. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Government 
Services. 


GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  em- 
ployee group  insurance  coverage  has  pre- 
viously been  discussed  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  how  much 
does  Colin  Brown  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  most  of  the  members 
are  aware,  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices recently  called  for  tenders  from  insurance 
companies  to  provide  group  insurance  cover- 
age for  employees  represented  by  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Ontario. 

The  bids  received  were  analysed  by  the 
Joint  Insurance  Benefits  Review  Committee, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives from  the  government  and  the  CSAO, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  press  release  has  been 
issued  this  afternoon  by  the  committee.  I 
will  read  the  press  release: 

The  Joint  Insurance  Benefits  Review 
Committee  announced  today  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  confirmed  Confederation  Life 
as  the  carrier  for  group  life,  health,  and 
long-term  disability  insurance.  The  plans 
cover  approximately  52,000  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  represented  by  the 
CSAO. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  quite 
a  bit  of  noise  in  the  background.  Many  people 
may  wish  to  hear  this.  Order,  please.  Could 
we  have  a  little  less  noise. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  That's  not 
noise,  that's  the  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  statement  continues. 
The  committee,  composed  of  both  CSAO 
and  government  representatives,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  recent  negotiations  on 
employee  benefits.  It  is  responsible  for 
preparation  of  insurance  specifications, 
tendering  and  recommendation  to  the 
government  on  selection  of  a  carrier.  It  is 
also  responsible  for  monitoring  the  financial 
experience  of  the  plants  and  reviewing 
contentious  claims. 

Confederation  Life  was  one  of  14  com- 
panies that  submitted  bids  to  provide  cover- 
age for  these  plans.  The  committee's  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  this  company  to 
underwrite  these  plans  has  been  the  basis 
for  the  government's  decision. 

That    is   the   end  of  the  press   release,    Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  would  just  like  to  thank  all  the  members, 
the  four  government  representatives  and  the 
four  CSAO  representatives,  and  the  two  in- 
dependent consultants,  for  the  excellent  work 
they  put  in  in  reviewing  these  very  com- 
plicated tenders  and  making  this  recommen- 
dation to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  indicate  to  the  House 
what  the  saving  would  be  and  the  cost  to  the 
government  and  the  improved  benefits  to  the 
employees  of  the  government  in  putting  this 
package  of  ancillary  insurance  out  to  tender- 
ing? In  other  words,  I  am  asking  what  the 
increased  cost  has  been  over  these  years, 
baspd  on  the  policy  of  the  government  of  not 
tendering  this  service  on  behalf  of  our 
employees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  tenders  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  14  bidders  for  this  package 
with  previous  coverage  for  two  reasons.  This 
package  now  covers  only  the  52,000  em- 
ployees  in  the   bargaining  unit.  The  former 


coverage  that  was  placed  nine  to  10  years 
ago  covered  the  management  classes  and  in- 
cluded the  members  of  the  Legislature  as 
well.  Also,  this  new  package  includes  the 
supplementary  health  and  hospital  plan. 
which  was  awarded  by  the  arbitration  board 
in  June,  1974.  This  plan  is  additional  and  is 
not  part  of  the  present  plan  and  will  come 
into  force  with  the  new  plan.  There  is  no 
absolute  way  really  of  comparing  the  costs 
of  the  two  plans 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is 
there  any  way  the  minister  can  inform  the 
House  what  the  direct  benefit  was  to  Mr. 
Colin  Brown,  who  represented  the  London 
Life  consortium,  which  had  this  coverage 
without  tender  for  so  many  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  portion  or  what  Mr. 
Brown's  involvement  was 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  About 
$150,000  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  say  that  in  this 
tender  call,  in  the  case  of  the  14  companies 
submitting  bids,  the  bids  were  submitted 
directly  by  the  companies  to  the  ministry 
without  any  involvement  of  brokers  or  agents 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  supplementary  question.  What  has 
become  of  the  coverage  for  those  who  are  not 
within  the  bargaining  unit,  the  management 
people  within  the  c;vil  service  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature?  Who  carries 
that? 

Is  the  minister  going  to  table  the  bids  of 
the  14  companies  which  tendered  on  the 
tender  call? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cover- 
age for  the  management  classes,  covering  I 
guess  som%  10,000  or  more  people,  is  still  with 
London  Life  Insurance  Co.  That  will  be  re- 
tendered. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  getting  smaller,  but 
it  is  still  in  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  how  Colin  is  paying  for 
those  ads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  will  be  retendered 
as  a  separate  package. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  They  are 
getting  their  feet  in  the  trough  once  again. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  a  tremendous 
job  to  carry  out.  This  new  contract  with 
Confederation  Life  takes  effect  as  of  Feb.  1, 
1975.  Between  now  and  then,  if  humanly 
possible,  52,000  contracts  have  to  be  re- 
written. Each  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Association  has  to  submit  a  new  form,  which 
yet  has  to  be  printed  by  the  successful  bidder, 
the  decision  just  having  been  made  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  beneficiaries  and  details  of 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Association 
have  to  be  filled  in  and  have  to  be  handled 
by  my  ministry.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  that 
package  implemented  under  the  new  contract, 
a  new  tender  call  will  be  issued  similar  to 
this  one,  covering  the  balance  of  the  group 
of'  public  servants  of  the  province. 

As  to  the  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is,  one-  of  the  conditions  qf,  the  tender  docu- 
ment I  can  give  general  information  regard- 
ing .the  ;  differences  in  quotations,  but  this 
tender  document  I  must  say  is  a  very  compli- 
cated submission. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  way  the 
minister  tells  it,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  had  two  sets  of  con- 
sultants, one  hired  by  the  CSAO  and  one  by 
the  government,  to  assess  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  two  sets  of  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  both  came  down, 
along  with  the  staff  on  both  sides,  with  a 
unanimous  recommendation  for  this  bid.  But 
one  of  the  agreements  in  the  tender  document 
was  that  complete  details  of  any  bidder's  bid 
would  not  be  made  public  or  given  to  other 
bidders  because  this  would  erode  the  total 
rate  structure  of  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


OMB  "DECISION  ON  TORONTO  HEIGHT 
BYLAW 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Premier.  Now  that  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  has  formally  appealed 
the  decision  of  the  Municipal  Board  to  dis- 
allow the  45-ft  bylaw,  can  the  Premier  indi- 
cate to  the  House  the  timetable  for  the  hear- 
ing of  the  appeal  by  the  executive  council 
and  what  the  ramifications  are  in  the  instance 
where  developers  are  now  applying  for  per- 
mits to  undertake  buildings  in  the  absence  of 
the  45-ft  bylaw  since  the  appeal  is  before  the 
cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the   Leader  of  the  Opposition  would   direct 


that  question  to  either  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  from  Carleton  or  the  Attorney  Cen- 
eral  (Mr.  Welch),  he  might  get  some  of  the 
detailed  legal  information.  I  can't  tell  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  what  time  periods 
there  are  or  what  the  implications  are  of  the 
present  situation  in  Toronto.  I  think  if  he 
were  to  direct  his  question  to  either  one  of 
those  gentlemen  he  might  get  some  of  that 
information;  if  not,  I  will  endeavour  to  get 
it  for  him  tomorrow. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Since  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral has  moved  out  of  his  seat  temporarily, 
perhaps  the  Minister  without  Portfolio  could 
give  us  some  information  in  that  regard. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  T  was  distracted, 
at  the  time  the  h on.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asked  this  question,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  it  again  and  do  my  best  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  would  the  time- 
table be  in  hearing  the  cabinet  appeal  on  the 
Municipal  Board  decision  to  disallow  the  45- 
ft  bylaw? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  follow  the  usual  course.  First  of  all, 
we  haven't  received  any  petition  whatsoever 
from  the  city  of  Toronto,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  by  the  Attorney  General's 
staff,  referred  to  the  cabinet  committee  which 
deals  with  these  and  a  recommendation  made 
to  cabinet.  There  is  no  specific  timetable,  but 
certainly  I  would  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  some 
urgency  if  it  arrived  at  my  committee. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary? Has  the  hon.  minister,  in  his  experience 
on  the  executive  council,  participated  in  one 
of  these  appeals  before?  Could  he  therefore 
give  some  indication— 

An  hon.  member:  Many. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Many,  it  is  answered  on 
behalf  of  the  hon.  member.  Then  what  would 
be  the  general  term?  Are  we  looking  at  three 
months,  six  months  or  perhaps  three  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  specific  term.  Each  one  is  dealt  with  on 
its  merits.  They  vary  in  complexity;  an  easy 
one  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  more  complex  ones 
might  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  This  is  an 
easy  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  get  all  the  easy  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 


RENTAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Is  he 
aware  that  the  indication  from  the  public 
accounts  is  that  the  rental  housing  programme 
was  underspent  by  over  $20  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  in  the  spring  of  1974?  Can 
he  explain  why  that  money  was  not  reallo- 
cated by  himself  or  his  predecessor,  rather 
than  having  to  bring  it  forward  in  some  sense 
as  a  supplementary  estimate  now?  Why  was 
that  money  not  utilized  for  the  provision  of 
rental  housing? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
for  the  previous  ministers  in  regard  to  how 
the  moneys  were  reallocated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1973  1974.  I  am  fully  prepared,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  to  reallocate 
this  year's  funds  as  they  are  needed  in  each 
particular  programme. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary? Was  there  any  connection  between 
that  fund  of  over  $20  million  and  the  lack  of 
success  in  having  Metro  Centre  go  forward, 
which  was  to  have  contained  a  fairly  large 
number  of  housing  units,  particularly  of  the 
subsidized  type?  Is  the  minister  concerned,  in 
terms  of  his  responsibility  as  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing, about  the  lack  of  success  so  far  in  hav- 
ing that  programme  move  forward  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  downtown  housing  might  be 
provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned. 


GLASS  WASTE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment  if  we  can  expect  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  glass  containers 
which  has  been  promised  by  himself  and  his 
predecessors  for  a  number  of  years.  Is  he 
really  iust  kidding  the  troops  when  he  says 
that  this  is  still  under  study?  Are  we  going  to 
have  some  legislation  that  is  going  to  bring 
som  >  rationalization  of  the  control  of  glass 
waste? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
in  the  House  about  a  week  ago,  I  intend  to 
table  the  solid  waste  task  force  report.  The 
total  solid  waste  task  force  report,  which  I 
understand  just  came  back  from  the  printers, 
I  intend  to  table  very  shortly,  along  with  a 
statement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Will  a 
statement  of  policy  accompany  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  will  be  a  statement 
and  it  will  have  several- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Yet  another  study. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DOWNGRADED 
FARMLAND 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Finally,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  can  comment  on  the  re- 
port in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Farm  and 
Country,  which  may  have  been  on  his  desk 
today— it  just  arrived  on  my  desk— which  indi- 
cates as  follows: 

Queen's  Park  sources  say  that  the  federa- 
tion's position  is  being  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  cabinet—  that  is,  the  position  that 
there  will  be  compensation  for  farmers 
whose  lands  have  been  either  downgraded 
in  their  utility  or  downzoned  by  action  of 
the  Legislature  or  by  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  seen 
the  issue  of  the  paper  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  content  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  the  first 
I've  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixo":  Might  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary? Since  it  is  a  matter  that  is  discussed 
here  from  time  to  time,  is  the  possibility  of 
compensation  for  farmers'  properties  affected 
by  land-use  planning  being  reconsidered  by 
the  government,  or  do  the  positions  stated  by 
the  minister  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
previously  still  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  any  action 
taken  by  the  government  or  contemplated  by 
the  government  would  be  made  known  in  the 
fulness  of  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  great. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  he  get  that 
new  phrase? 

An  hon.  member:  He  sounds  like  Leslie 
Frost. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  got  sick  of  saying  "in 
due  course." 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  the  floor. 


ACID  SPILL  IN  PELHAM  TOWNSHIP 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Health  a  question,  but  he  has  disappeared. 
Can  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment? 

How  can  it  be  that  a  farmer  in  Pelham 
township  who  had  acid  rerouted  on  to  his 
property  some  two  years  ago  by  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  officials  because  of  a  spill  as 
a  result  of  a  train  crash  could  have  gone  to 
this  point  in  1974  without  having  received 
compensation? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
particular  case,  I'm  fully  familiar  with  the 
spill  and  how  it  was  contained  on  this  particu- 
lar property.  We  have  had  discussions  with 
the  farmer  in  question.  We  have  always  gone 
on  the  assumption  the  polluter  should  pay, 
and  the  polluter  in  this  case  was  the  railway 
company— CN  or  CP,  whichever  it  was. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  de- 
tailed information.  We  have  given  some  in- 
formation to  this  person  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  full  report  for  this  farmer  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  the  next  two  years. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  realize  his  concern, 
and  I  realize  he  has  no  recourse  to  the  courts 
to  recover  for  damage  to  his  property. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  disgraceful. 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  he  believes  that  the 
polluter  should  pay,  doesn't  the  minister  feel, 
since  the  acid  would  not  have  gone  on  the 
property  had  it  not  been  routed  on  to  it  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  officials,  that 
at  least  technically,  if  not  legally,  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment  is  equally  responsible 
for  the  damages  incurred  by  the  farmer  and 
the  losses  which  have  occurred  over  two 
years? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Are  you  ask- 
ing a  question? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  coming  to  it.  I  said: 
Doesn't  the  minister  agree?  Isn't  that  a  ques- 
tion? I  said  it  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
bit  of  editorial  material  in  it. 


Mr.  Deans:  Will  the  minister,  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  fulfil  the  obligation  that 
was  undertaken  two  years  ago  to  compensate 
the  farmer  for  his  losses  and  take  whatever 
action  is  then  necessary  against  the  TH  and  B 
in  order  to  recover  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment whatever  the  costs  are? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
particular  case  all  the  data  will  be  given  and 
all  assistance  will  be  given,  when  and  if  the 
farmer  dec'des  to  prosecute  the  railway  that 
created  the  spill  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  spill.  As  a  result  of 
Environment's  work  on  the  problem  we 
averted  a  major  catastrophe  in  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Give  it 
to  the  ombudsman. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  ministry  damaged  the 
property. 


HOSPITAL  SPENDING  CEILINGS 

Mr.  Deans:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Has  the  minister  looked  at  the  state- 
ment by  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  with 
regard  to  the  downgrading  of  services  as  a 
result  of  them  having  to  cut  back  their  staff 
by  33  members,  which  has  resulted  again 
from  the  ministry's  cutback  or  ceiling  on 
hospital  expenditures?  Will  the  minister  check 
to  find  out  what  areas  the  downgrading  or 
cutback  will  affect  and  how  the  public  will 
be  affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  service 
available  at  Toronto  General  Hospital? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  reduction.  In  fact, 
I  understand  a  delegation  of  employees  who 
wish  to  talk  to  me  is  probably  in  the  audi- 
ence at  the  present  time.  In  the  main  I  have 
to  leave  it  to  the  boards  of  management  to 
decide  which  programmes  can  be  curtailed 
and  which  efficiencies  can  be  made.  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  use  in  having  a  local 
board  of  management. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  the  Minister  of  Health, 
isn't  he  concerned  about  the  statement  made 
by  the  hospital  president?  He  said  there  will 
definitely  be  a  cutback  in  the  degree  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  and  that  "none  of  these 
jobs  was  unnecessary,  but  it  was  our  only 
choice  short  of  incurring  a  deficit."  And  will 
the  minister  review  with  the  board  the  cut- 
backs which  are  going  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  impact  of  them  on  the  com- 
munity   and    the    patients    who    require    the 
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services,  and  take  some  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that  there  will  be  no  downgrading  of 
health  care  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  make 
any  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  down- 
grading of  services  to  the  commun'ty.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  would  hope  that  any  board 
faced  with  a  request  from  us  to  save  funds 
would  see  that  they  are  saved  in  ways  that 
minimize  any  effect  upon  community  services. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  with  a  supplementary. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Could  the 
minister  ensure  at  least  that  the  extended 
programme,  which  is  usually  developed 
through  the  social  service  department  of 
hospitals,  will  be  an  ongoing  programme  in 
that  hospital,  since  that  is  certainly  part  of 
his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  extended  care  pro- 
gramme, if  I  am  interpreting  the  member's 
words'  correctly,  is  not  financed  through  hos- 
pital funds. 

If  I'm  not  interpreting  the  question  prop- 
erly, then  perhaps  I  need  amplification. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Actually,    it    was    a    very 
general   question.    It   didn't  follow  the   par- 
ticular hospital  which  was  being  questioned 
in  the  first  place,  with  respect. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  was  with  respect  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  particular  general 
hospital?  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  gather  that  in  the 
question.  You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I'm  sorry.  The  minister 
has  asked  me  to  amplify  the  question.  May 
I  therefore  have  permission  to  explain  it? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  through  the 
social  service  department  of  Toronto  General 
Hospital  that  there  is  a  liaison  with  staff  and 
the  ministry  to  ensure  extended  care,  would 
the  minister  be  in  a  position  to  ensure  us 
that  at  least  that  programme  will  not  be  ter- 
minated or  seriously  curtailed  by  reason  of 
this  cut? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
reason  for  having  a  liaison  with  the  extended 
care  facilities  is  to  cut  hospital  costs.  And  I 
would  hope  that  if  anything  is  done  to  cut 
hospital  costs  it  would  not  be  in  one  of  these 
areas  that  a  hospital  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reduce. 


SPORTS  COMPLEX 

Mr.  Deans:  A  question  of  the  Premier: 
I'm  sure  the  Premier  will  recall  that  he  said 
when  he  made  the  announcement  of  the 
sports  complex  at  Oakville,  and  I  quote:  "It's 
not  something  we  are  announcing  and  then 
sitting  on  for  six  months."  That  was  an- 
nounced six  months  ago. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  That's  not  six 
months. 

Mr.   Deans:    What   exactly   did  he  mean 
Will  he  be  sitting  on  it  for  a  couple  of  ye 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  the  way  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  sports  complex  is  to 
be  a  part  of  or  related  to  the  Bronte  Provin- 
cial Park.  I  only  make  the  distinction  in  that 
the  people  from  that  communitv  might  not 
totally  agree  with  it  being  referred  to  as 
Oakville.  I  think  I  said  at  the  time  that  we 
would  proceed  with  this  development.  We 
are  quite  enthusiastic  about  it. 

There  have  been  some  explorations  of  other 
developments  of  this  kind  elsewhere.  And 
while  I  recognize  that  for  the  hon.  member 
to  totally  understand  this,  when  you  are 
developing  a  complex  of  this  kind,  a  certain 
degree  of  consultation  with  all  those  in  the 
sporting  community,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sultation with  the  designers,  the  architects 
and  the  engineers  are  somewhat  necessary 
before  sod  is  turned.  I  can  only  assure  the 
hon.  member- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Like  Thunder  Ray. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  he  do  that  before 
he  made  the  announcement? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Which  sod  is  going  to  be- 
come the  new  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  assure  the  hon. 

member  that  it  is  proceeding,  but  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  work  that  is  nee  ssajy, 
believe  it  or  not,  prior  to  a  shovel  going  into 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  many  statements  will  the 
Premier  make  before  something  finally 
happens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  statements  are  relevant— 
wnich  all  statements  from  this  side  of 
the  House  are— if  we  feel  it  appropriate  to 
make  10  statements  about  the  sports  com- 
plex at  Bronte  Provincial  Park  over  the  next 
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period  of  time,  we  will  not  be  inhibited  from 
so  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  don't  think  it  will 
take  that  many. 

Mr.  Deans:  Especially  if  there  is  an  election 
in  the  offing. 


DUMPING  OF  FILL 
IN  HAMILTON  HARBOUR 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  one  final  question  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Has  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  made  contact 
with  the  federal  government  with  regard  to 
the  recently  announced  continued  dumping  of 
CN  fill  into  the  Hamilton  harbour? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  correspondence  on  that  yesterday,  and 
we  certainly  are  in  constant  contact  regarding 
it.  Is  the  member  talking  about  the  fill  to 
extend  the  rail  line?  Yes,  we  are  very  much 
aware  and  we  are  very  much  involved. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  the  minister's  involve- 
ment? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Our  people  have  been 
meeting  with  the  federal  people.  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  the  last  supplemen- 
tary question.  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
the  answer  to  a  question. 


HOUSING  IN  ARMSTRONG 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker  on  Dec.  9 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  asked  me  the 
following  question: 

Mr.  Stokes:  Since  the  Ministry  of  Housing  can- 
celled the  construction  of  12  homes  in  Armstrong 
with  the  announced  closure  of  the  radar  base,  and 
since  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus 
of  homes  of  those  people  who  have  been  forced  to 
move  out,  will  the  ministry  undertake  to  acquire 
those  homes  so  that  they  could  be  made  available  to 
others  in  the  community  who  are  inadequately  housed 
at  the  present  time,  so  that  we  might  make  use  of 
these  accommodations  at  much,  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  brand-new  housing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member, 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has  been  dis- 
cussing with  other  ministries  of  this  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  improving  the  economic 
cond  tion  or  Armstrong.  We,  as  a  ministry, 
will  certainly  give  full  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  not  building  new  homes  but  of 
making  ues  of  these.  We  will  be  giving  him 
an  answer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sarnia. 


ASBESTOS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  BASIN 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  people  of  Sarnia  as  a  result  of  the 
comment  of  our  colleague  from  High  Park 
yesterday,  may  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  in  two  parts? 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  minister 
was  unequivocal  in  saying  that  the  building 
of  the  new  filtration  plant  is  capable  of  re- 
mov  ng  99  per  cent  of  the  asbestos  content 
at  Sarn:a?  Secondly,  do  I  understand  the 
minister  correctly  again  that  his  ministry  has 
received  unequivocal  assurances  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  that  the  ingestion  pre- 
viously by  the  people  of  the  Sarnia  riding  did 
not  constitute  a  health  hazard? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  answering 
the  first  question,  the  plant  that  is  now  being 
built  will  be  able  to  remove  99  per  cent  of 
any  asbestos  fibre.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  that  the  drinking  of  water 
by  the  people  in  Sarnia  and  elsewhere  does 
not  constitute  a  health  hazard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  At  this  time,  but  what  about 
in  the  future? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Look,  the  member 
should  stop  making  irresponsible  statements 
and  getting  people  upset. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  He  is 
irresponsible. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
published  studies  that  show  that  persons 
working  in  the  environment  where  there  is 
asbestos  have  a  higher  rate  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  bowel  than  the  normal  popula- 
tion, some  three  times  higher?  Is  this  nothing 
to  worry  about? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  talking  about  inhalation.  I  covered 
that  in  my  statement  today. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  talking 
about  the  bowel. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  was  talk- 
ing about  a  report  yesterday  that  I  hadn't 
released. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  minister  inhale 
into  his  bowel? 
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Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Can't  he 
tell  the  difference  betwen  the  lung  and 
bowel? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  often  wonder— no,  I 
won't  say  it,  but  I'll  tell  him  this — 

Mr.  Shulman:  Say  it! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  will  say  this  much 
that  the  member  should  certainly  make  sure 
he  gets  his  facts  straight  before  he  makes  any 
statements.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  the  minister  then 
fail  to  answer  my  question  of  Oct.  28  with 
regard  to  asbestos  fibres  in  Thunder  Bay 
harbour  until  today,  after  the  member  for 
High  Park  released  the  report  yesterday? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  original  question  had  to 
do  with  the  pollution  of  the  water  in  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  are  talking  about  his 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  the  same  water.  It 
just  takes  a  little  longer  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  Great  Lakes  water. 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  ACT 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet,  Mr.  Speaker.  Can  he 
assure  the  House  quite  clearly  that  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Act  will  not  come  up  before  Christ- 
mas? Secondly,  whenever  it  does  come  up, 
can  he  assure  us  that  that  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  standing  committee,  as  the  original 
bill  was  in  the  spring  of  1972? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  government  is  ready  to  bring  that  bill  for- 
ward, I  will  announce  the  course  of  its  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  very  communica- 
tive. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  wasn't  what  he  told  me 
yesterday. 


FEES  FOR  TRUCKS  ON  INDIAN- 
RESERVES 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications.  Has  the  minister 
taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  legislation 
where  Indian  bands  have  to  pay  the  regular 
fee  for  fire  engines?  I  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  minister  last  June  18  and  he 
promised  that  he  would  look  into  it.  I  haven't 
heard  whether  the  Act  has  been  changed  or 
amended  so  that  if  the  Indian  band  councils 
purchase  a  fire  engine  or  truck  their  fees  will 
be  the  same  as  other  municipalities  outside 
the  reserves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  re- 
member the  question  that  the  hon.  member 
placed  before  me.  I  said  at  that  time,  and  I 
repeat,  that  I  feel  that  Indian  bands  should 
be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  any  other 
municipality  in  the  purchase  and  the  opera- 
tion of  this  type  of  equipment  on  a  particular 
reserve.  It  was  my  understanding  that  this 
practice  has  been  carried  out  since  that  time. 
I  will  certainly  check  into  it  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  view. 


RECYCLING  OF  WASTE  PAPER 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
waste  paper  companies  have  been  collecting 
and  recycling  waste  paper  from  industry,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  they  have  now  ceased  this 
practice,  resulting  in  a  backup  of  waste  paper 
which  has  to  be  destroyed,  is  the  minister 
examining  methods  of  handling  this  situation 
so  that  the  waste  paper  now  being  destroyed 
can  be  salvaged? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity in  recent  days  of  speaking  with  the 
recycling  organizations  for  Ontario  and  for 
Canada  as  to  exactly  how  we  might  approach 
the  problem,  not  singularly  as  the  Ministn 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  but  also  the  Ministr) 
of  the  Environment,  as  well  as  with  industry 
in  the  province,  and  I  have  to  inform  this 
House  very  openly  that  we  do  not  have  an 
answer  for  them. 
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There  are  many  complications  in  trying  to 
recycle  paper.  The  bulk  of  it  cannot  be  used 
in  the  paper  mills  that  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  major  cities,  and  it  would  take  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money,  freight-wise,  to 
ship  the  paper  back  into  the  north  country 
and  have  it  processed  through  the  mills. 
While  we  have  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  tons  of  waste  paper  which  has 
been  collected  in  places  like  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  other  major  urban  centres  sitting  in  stor- 
age waiting  for  the  price,  we  hope,  to  rise 
again  so  that  they  can  find  a  market  for  it,  at 
the  moment  I  have  to  inform  the  House  that 
we  do  not  know  of  a  way  in  which  to  re- 
process this  paper  in  conjunction  with  the 
making  of  new  paper. 

Mr.  Young:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, could  the  minister  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past?  Surely  this  paper  which 
has  been  collected  has  been  used  in  the 
making  of  paperboard  and  other  products,  and 
surely  that  need  is  still  there?  Are  we  cutting 
our  forests  now  to  supplement  the  waste  paper 
that  used  to  be  used  for  this  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  that  they  originally  started  to  collect 
waste  paper  in  this  province  and  this  country, 
the  need  for  it  in  the  industry  was  there, 
ready  and  available  to  us.  We  realized  where 
it  was  and  where  it  existed.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  were  a  great  number  of  people  involved 
in  collecting  used  paper,  and  the  supply  of  it 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  they  can  use  in  the 
making  of  new  paper.  I  understand  that's 
really  where  the  complication  has  come  in; 
the  amount  of  waste  paper  that  we  presently 
have  far  exceeds  anything  that  we  were  able 
to  pile  up  in  the  days  previous  to  this. 

Mr.  Young:  But  is  the  minister  investigat- 
ing the  matter  so  that  we  can  hope  to  find  a 
solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cycling organization  here— which  is  a  pro- 
fessional group  and  represents  industry— is 
continuing  to  review  the  situation  to  see 
exactly  how  it  might  be  able  to  overcome  the 
surplus  of  waste  paper  that  is  in  storage  in 
the  major  areas  of  the  province.  One  of  the 
problems,  obviously,  is  the  cost  of  freight  to 
send  this  paper  back  into  the  north  country, 
where  a  lot  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are 
located  and  where  this  paper  could  be  used 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  the  moment 
in  the  making  of  new  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  the  answer  to  a  question. 


MARKUPS  IN  FOOD  PRICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  asked 
me  a  question  concerning  beef  price  markups 
some  time  ago  and  I  would  like  to  report  as 
follows: 

The  Ontario  Food  Council  has  analysed 
beef  markups  at  retail,  based  on  the  carcass 
wholesale  cost,  for  the  first  45  weeks  of  1974 
at  five  major  chains  operating  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  The  council  has  noted  no  consistent 
increasing  trend  in  beef  markups  during  the 
45-week  study.  There  were  variations  in  the 
20.7  cents  per  pound  average  markup,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  17.69  cents  to  a  high  of  24.86 
cents  during  the  period  studied.  The  average 
markup  must  cover  such  costs  as  labour, 
overhead  and  wrapping  material  costs,  as  well 
as  any  profits.  The  Food  Prices  Review  Board, 
in  its  November,  1974,  "Beef  Pricing  II" 
publication,  concluded,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  Toronto  market  at  least,  there  has 
been  no  consistent  upward  trend  in  either 
wholesale  or  retail  price  spreads  during 
1974.  The  average  spread  in  1974  is  similar 
to  the  average  monthly  figure  of  the  1967 
to  1973  period  reported  by  the  Food  Prices 
Review  Board  in  its  earlier  beef  pricing 
studies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


CONDOMINIUM  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  ol 
Housing.  Is  the  Minister  of  Housing  yet  able 
to  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  provisions  for 
HOME  mortgages  for  condominium  owners 
are  governed  by  statute,  by  regulation  or  by 
departmental  direction?  If  so,  what  are  the 
regulations  or  the  controls  that  surround  the 
granting  of  these  mortgages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  asked  me  that  question  about  two 
days  ago.  I  undertook  to  provide  him  with  the 
information.  I  will  do  so;  I  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  yet.  I  would  say,  first  of  all 
though,  that  OHC  certainly  has  regulations 
which  define  exactly  what  happens.  Whether 
or  not  there  are  regulations  in  the  House  is 
what  I  want  to  determine,  and  this  is  what  I 
undertook  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  We'll  talk  about  it  in  the 
minister's  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont. 
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BILINGUAL  SIGNS 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  Ottawa  last  week,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  received  a  petition  from  the 
residents  of  Alfred,  could  he  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  on  what's  being  done  to  provide 
bilingual  signs  on  Highway  417,  and  more 
informative  signs  regarding  Highway  17  and 
the  access  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
particular  problem  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  hon.  member  for  Prescott 
and  Russell  (Mr.  Belanger)  and  also  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy).  While  I 
was  in  Ottawa  last  week  I  met  with  the  dele- 
gation from  that  particular  area,  and  I  have 
given  them  the  assurance  that  we  will  ade- 
quately sign  the  area,  as  they  had  requested, 
to  assure  that  persons  travelling  on  Highway 
417  will  be  aware  of  the  communities  that 
are  located  on  17.  As  well,  I  have  again  dis- 
cussed the  situation  as  it  relates  to  bilingual 
signs  with  another  delegation  that  was  there, 
and  we  are  moving  toward  providing  this 
type  of  signing  for  them  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Samis:  Could  the  minister  give  us  some 
idea  when  the  bilingual  signs  would  start 
appearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
give  any  definite  time  on  it.  We  said  that  we 
would  start  to  sign  in  the  area  and  we  would 
put  in  bilingual  signs.  The  signing  programme 
is  going  to  have  to  follow  its  regular  course 
as  we  produce  the  signs  that  are  required.  I 
have  given  the  assurance  that  we  will  put  up 
the  bilingual  signs  that  are  required  and  have 
been  requested  in  the  area,  but  I  can't  give 
the  member  a  definite  time  on  it.  We  would 
like  to  go  ahead  with  that  programme. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  say 
whether  or  not  he  is  saying  that  bilingual 
signs  will  go  up  on  Highway  417  only  as 
they  are  needed  to  replace  the  existing  signs 
when  they  are  deemed  to  have  been  up 
too  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  not  what  I've  said.  I've  said  we  would 
put  up  bilingual  signs.  The  hon.  member 
should  be  aware  that  the  big  complaint  is 
that    there    are    no    signs    on    417,    so    I'm 


putting    them    up    originally    and    they'll    be 
bilingual. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing  has 
another  answer  to  a  question. 


OHC  BRIBE  CHARGES 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion was  from  the  member  for  Downsview.  I 
was  going  to  address  the  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview.  I  see  he's  not  there,  but 
I  had  better  do  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  On  Dec.  9  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  asked  a  supple- 
mentary question: 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  go  back  to  his 
advisers  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  refunds 
were  received  by  Ontario  Housing  relating  to  cer- 
tain floor  tiling  contracts,  interior  decorating  con- 
tracts and  painting  contracts;  what  the  amounts  of 
these  refunds  were,  and  how  in  fact  it  came  about 
that  there  were  refunds  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  the  cor- 
poration did  in  fact  recover  such  funds 
through  the  activity  of  the  Provincial  Auditor 
and  OHC's  auditors.  It  was  determined  that 
in  1971  overcharges  occurred  in  buildings 
for  painting,  plastering  and  floor  tiling  in  the 
amount  of  $1,635.  Full  recovery  of  this 
amount  was  made  from  the  two  contractors 
involved. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  advise  whether  some  of 
the  recoveries  were  made  as  the  results  of 
good  work  by  one  of  the  area  supervisors 
at  the  Ontario  Housing  development  called 
Lawrence  Heights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
couldn't  advise,  but  I  will  check  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  East. 


SAND  SUPPLY  IN  RIDEAU  TOWNSHIP 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications: In  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
department  was  forced  to  overrule  Rideau 
township  with  respect  to  a  wayside  sand  pit 
licence  for  Dibblee  Construction  Co.  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  Highway  417, 
can  the  minister  say  whether  or  not  the 
construction  company  in  question  and /or 
his  ministry  exhausted  all  possible  supplies 
of    sand    closer    to    Highway    417— in    other 
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words  in  other  townships  through  which  the 
highway  runs— before  issuing  that  wayside 
permit  over  the  wishes  of  the  Rideau  town- 
ship council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  par- 
ticular matter  was  discussed  in  some  detail 
with  Mayor  Tupper  of  Rideau  township.  As 
far  as  my  information  is  concerned,  and 
from  what  I  am  able  to  find  from  that  par- 
ticular incident,  yes  every  possible  source  of 
supply  was  looked  at  by  my  ministry  to  de- 
termine if  this  particular  grade  of  sand  that 
was  needed  could  be  found.  This  was  the 
closest  and  the  most  economical  source  for  it. 

In  discussions  with  the  mayor  at  the  time 
we  indicated  this  was  the  desire,  to  be  as 
economical  in  the  construction  of  this  par- 
ticular job  as  we  could.  We  also  assured 
the  mayor  we  would  rehabilitate  that  area; 
that  the  work  would  be  done  in  a  way  that 
would  do  an  absolute  minimum  of  damage 
to  the  landscape;  and  would  be  restored.  I 
think  we  satisfied  the  mayor  that  we  had 
gone  about  this  thing  in  the  proper  way. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  avoid  discussions  with  the 
various  municipalities  and  we  will  co-operate 
in  every  way  we  can  with  them.  In  this 
particular  case,  we  felt  we  had  to  take  this 
action  and  exercise  our  rights  as  provided  to 
this  ministry  by  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Bernier). 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  thank  the  minister  for 
that  response.  Would  he  also  say  whether  he 
is  actively  working  with  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  to  initiate  a 
sand  and  gravel  inventory  for  eastern  On- 
tario as  soon  as  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources— I  do 
not  wish  to  reply  for  him— but  we  have  had 
one  inventory  done  on  aggregate  resources 
in  one  part  of  Ontario.  I  can't  answer  whether 
or  not  that  is  being  done  in  eastern  Ontario. 
Perhaps  he  can. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


ASBESTOS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  BASIN 

Mr.  Shulman.  A  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  please,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  a  question 
in  relation  to  health  policy.  Is  it  the  policy 
of  the  ministry  to  now  ask  all  of  the  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  to  put  in  the  same  type 


of  new  infiltration  system  that  Sarnia  has  put 
in  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  asbestos  as  well 
as  Sarnia  s?  If  not,  is  it  not  considered  a 
health  hazard  in  other  cities?  If  it  is  not 
considered  a  health  hazard,  why  is  it  being 
put  into  Sarnia? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  that  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Will  the 
minister  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  housing 
programme  announced  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  be  available  not  only  for  urban 
housing  but  also  for  rural  housing,  namelv 
farm  housing  where  there  is  a  great  need 
for  upgrading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated 
to  the  House  that  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Danson  asking  for  a  meeting  before  a  meet- 
ing which  he  has  proposed  in  the  middle  of 
January.  I  will  be  most  pleased  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  housing,  and  in  particular  the 
programme  to  which  the  member  has 
referred. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  generally 
in  a  low  income  category,  we  feel  that  this  is 
particularly  important;  and  would  the  minis- 
ter take  that  up  with  the  federal  minister 
much  earlier  than  he  seems  able  to  do  at  the 
moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  do  my 
best;  but  if  someone  doesn't  wish  to  reply 
to  me,  I  can't  do  much  about  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  will  see  if  it  is  possible 
that  the  hon.  minister  and  myself  can  talk  by 
phone  or  some  way  that  is  a  little  speedier 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  is  the  federal 
member  for  the  member  for  York  Centre. 
Why  doesn't  he  ask  him 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Along  the  same  lines,  having 
to  do  with  housing  in  small  rural  municipali- 
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ties:  Would  the  minister  consider  some  pro- 
gramme whereby  his  ministry  can  undertake 
the  OHAP  programme  as  it  applies  to  small 
rural  municipalities  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  this  programme?  This 
isn't  the  case  now,  because  many  of  the  small 
rural  municipalities  are  not  in  the  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  programme  because 
thev  don't  have  the  necessary  bylaws  setting 
up  the  standards  which  the  ministry  requires. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  think  we  have  to  relate  to  the  programme 
directory.  The  OHAP  programme  is  designed 
to  accelerate  housing  in  areas  of  low  vacan- 
cies. It  may  be  there  are  some  rural  areas  in 
need  of  housing— I'm  not  denying  that  fact— 
but  I  think  it  might  be  under  another  pro- 
gramme. In  any  event,  we  have  determined 
where  the  low  vacancy  rates  are  in  the  more 
urbanized  areas,  and  to  date  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  rural  municipality  being  declined  OHAP 
if  it  qualifies.  Many  municipalities  have  ap- 
plied to  tis,  and  they  have  all  been  con- 
sidered. If  the  hon.  member  has  a  munic- 
ipality in  mind,  I  would  be  pleased  to  obtain 
the  information  and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
May  I  point  out  to  the  minister  that  it's  not 
a  question  of  the  municipalities  applying,  it's 
a  question  of  manv  people  ■within  the  small 
municipalities  applying  and  not  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  member's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  minister  consider 
that  aspect  of  this  problem?  How  is  he  going 
to  see  that  these  people  who  want  this  kind 
of  programme  in  small  rural  municipalities 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  problem  could  relate  more  directly  to 
the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Programme 
(OHRP)  that  we  have  in  the  province,  and 
not  through  the  Ontario  Housing  Action  Pro- 
gramme (OHAP),  which  is  a  three-way  deal 
where  we  have  a  developer,  a  municipality 
and  the  province  agreeing.  So  the  municipality 
does  have  to  come  into  the  agreement. 

An  hon.  member:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  have  been  enough 
supplementaries  on  that  question.  The  ques- 
tion period  time  is  almost  gone. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE 
AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development.  In  view  of  the 
Premier's  announcement  this  afternoon  about 
the  new  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation, 
and  since  it  presumably  will  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  provincial  secretary,  can  she 
tell  us  when  the  appointment  will  take  place? 
Can  she  tell  us  if  a  top  priority  of  that  minis- 
try will  be  the  saving  of  the  book  publishing 
industry  in  Ontario?  Can  she  assure  this 
House  that  the  new  appointment  and  the 
announcement  of  the  new  ministry  will  not 
be  a  further  excuse  on  the  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  procrastinating  and  not  taking 
concrete  action  to  save  the  book  publishing 
industry  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
creating  the  new  ministry  will  be  introduced 
into  the  House  today,  second  reading  will 
take  place  on  Thursday  and  any  announce- 
ments will  follow  after  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  the  member  for  Lambton  (Mr. 
Henderson)  the  new  minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  if  I  can  get  his  attention- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Proceed   with   the   question. 
I'm  sure  it  will  get  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  I'm  in  charge  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Okay.  In  view  of  the  pending 
strike,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  since  all  the  meat 
inspectors— here's  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  coming  now.  We'll  see  what  he 
knows. 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  the  provincial  secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'd  rather  ask  the  provincial 
secretary;  the  minister  wouldn't  know  any- 
way. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  wouldn't  know? 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Saved  by  "the  Bill"! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'll  direct  this  to  the  minister: 
In  view  of  the  pending  civil  servants'  strike, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  beef  sales  in 
Ontario  when  the  meat  inspectors  go  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  a  born 
optimist.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  consider  a  pro- 
gramme whereby  the  veterinarians  of  Ontario 
would  stand  by? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
those  things  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


SALARIES  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Treasurer. 
Has  the  Treasurer  indicated  to  the  authorities 
in  Ottawa  his  opinion  about  the  inflation- 
provoking  proposals  made  there  over  the 
weekend? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Yes  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Burr:  With  what  result? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  expressed  myself  as 
forcibly  as  I  could  on  television  on  Saturday 
by  calling  the  proposal  disgusting.  I  made 
similar  comments  to  other  media  representa- 
tives, both  radio  and  print.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  a  number  of  people,  including  the  hon. 
John  Turner,  this  morning- 
Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Give  another 
five  bucks  to  Colin  Brown. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  to  Stanfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —saying  that  I  thought 
such  an  increase  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
on  conditions  across  the  country.  I  have  had 
no  reply  as  yet. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Did  the  minister  favour 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  a  telegram? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation 
for  the  calendar  year,  1973. 

Mr.  McNeil,  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report,  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill,  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  134, 
the  Employment  Standards  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  Bill   134  be  reported? 

Bill  134  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  House 
again  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of 
supply  for  one  sitting  of  2Vz  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  supplementary 
estimates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
strange  motion  that  is  before  us.  I  under- 
stand the  advice  to  the  House  leader  was 
that  in  fact  no  debate  under  our  rules  was 
permissible,  since  the  time  had  run  out  for 
the  consideration  of  estimates.  I  believe  if 
that  kind  of  advice  had  been  accepted  then 
the  government  wouldn't  have  the  right  to 
introduce  any  supplementary  estimates. 

In  my  view  the  rules  as  we've  agreed  to 
them  over  the  past  number  of  years  don't 
put  any  strictures  on  the  consideration  of 
supplementary  estimates,  and  I  would  ask 
that  the  minister  reconsider  this  motion  so 
that  the  estimates  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
are  going  to  be  debatable  in  this  House 
without  an  artificial  limit.  I  know  the  min- 
ister has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
to  ram  anything  through  the  House,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  burden  us  as  we  come 
toward  a  Christmas  recess  with  sitting  longer 
hours;  but  surely  the  imposition  of  this 
resolution  establishes  a  precedent  that  is 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  join  almost  totally  with  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  his  comments.  I  don't 
quite  understand  how  the  suggestion  could 
have  been  made  that  if  the  government  has 
the  right  to  introduce  supplementary  esti- 
mates we  in  the  opposition  don't  have  the 
obligation,  not  to  say  the  right,  to  have  an 
opportunity   to   debate    and    discuss   the   ex- 
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penditure  of  those  funds.  If  that  were  to  be 
a  ruling  of  the  Speaker  that  the  opposition 
shouldn't  have  the  unfettered  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  supplementary  estimates,  then  surely 
there  would  have  to  be  an  appropriate  de- 
cision also  by  the  Speaker  that  supplementary 
estimates  would  have  to  be  brought  in  prior 
to  the  final  vote  on  the  estimates. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  we  not  have  a 
motion  that  closes  it,  but  rather  that  we 
have  a  motion  that  permits  discussion  of 
supplementary  estimates  starting  sometime  in 
the  next  five  or  10  or  15  minutes,  and  that 
we  guide  the  time  needed  according  to  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  said  about  the  ex- 
penditures that  are  being  asked  for. 

My  understanding,  sir,  is  this:  The  gov- 
ernment is,  in  fact,  asking  for  permission  to 
spend  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  that 
which  they  asked  for  in  the  budget. 

An  hon.  member:  They  think  they  have  a 
divine  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  the  time  they  asked  for 
it  in  the  budget  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  members  of  the  Legislature  to  discuss 
fully  the  expenditures  as  they  relate  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I  want  to  suggest  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
to  then  come  before  the  Legislature  to  ask 
for  a  further  sum  of  money  in  itself  re- 
quires that  an  adequate  time  period  be  set 
aside  for  discussion  of  that  without  there 
having  to  be  a  government  motion. 

Like  the  government  House  leader,  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  would  be  finished 
by  6  o'clock.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  there  may  be 
matters  there  which  one  or  two  members 
may  want  to  discuss  more  fully  than  others, 
and  it  may  take  a  little  longer  than  that. 
I  don't  think  the  government  would  want  to 
be  burdened  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
had  not  permitted  adequate  debate  on  ex- 
penditures of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak  to 
the  motion?  The  motion  moved  by  the  House 
leader  was: 

Be  it  ordered  that  the  House  again  re- 
solve itself  into  the  committee  of  supply 
for  one  sitting  of  2Vz  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  supplementary 
estimates. 

In  keeping  with  what  has  been  said  by  my 
leader  and  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  tied  to 
one  sitting  of  2Vi  hours  it  would  be  reason- 
able   to    conclude    that    the    government    is 


again  attempting  to  stifle  debate,  attempting 
to  muzzle  the  members  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Same  old  story;  same  old 
story. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  prohibiting  reasonable 
discussion  of  this  very  substantial  expenditure. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  think  they  are  doing  us  a 
favour  to  discuss  it  at  all. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  The 
members  don't  talk  money.  They  talk  every- 
thing under  the  sun  but  money.  They  don't 
talk  about  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  not  to 
prolong  this  debate,  could  I  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  now  before  the  House, 
that  the  motion  be  amended  by  removing  the 
words  "for  one  sitting  of  2Vz  hours,"  so  that  it 
would  read,  as  amended: 

That  the  House  again  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering supplementary  estimates. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  speak 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  by  the  member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  should  place  the 
amendment  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Singer  moves  that  the  motion  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Winkler  be  amended  by  re- 
moving the  words  "for  one  sitting  of  2Vz 
hours." 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   Mr.   Speaker,  a  sitting  of 
2xk  hours,  you  know,  is  really  only  150  min- 
utes, and  I  would  think  that  these  additional 
estimates  should  pass- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —at  a  somewhat  greater 
level  than  $3  million  each  minute.  Surely  $3 
million  a  minute  is  going  a  bit  speedy,  even 
on  these  estimates? 

The  problem,  of  course,  arises  in  that  part 
14  of  the  rules  of  order  referring  to  supply 
does  not  refer— at  least  I  have  not  found  any 
reference— to  additional  supplementary  < 
mates.  It  seems  worthwhile  that  there  should 
be  a  rule  with  respect  to  dealing  with  supple- 
mentary estimates,  and  I  would  commend  to 
the  Speaker  that  perhaps  this  matter  should 
be  dealt  with  and  formalized  in  a  rule. 

I  suppose  it  would,  of  course,  mean  the 
possible  ability  of  the  government  to  bring  in 
supplementary  estimates  as  large  or  Urgei 
than  the  original  budget  on  an  occasion  if  it 
WU  so  minded  to  do.  The  end  result  would 
be   that   if  the   time   otherwise   allocated  for 
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supply  had  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  part  14,  then  obviously  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  to  have  known  during  the 
time  of  the  original  budget  and  the  time 
allocation  for  debate  on  that  area  what,  in 
fact,  might  be  coming  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mentary estimates. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  over  the 
past  few  years  we  have  dealt  with  the  matter 
of  supplementary  estimates  quite  reasonably, 
on  the  understanding  that  there  would  have 
to  be,  from  time  to  time,  additional  govern- 
ment programmes  which  would  require  addi- 
tional funds. 

We  realize  that  this  requires  some  scrutiny 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  set  the  prece- 
dent today  that  dealing  with  supplementary 
estimates,  if  they  are  vital  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  government,  should  receive  the 
response  from  the  opposition  that  requires 
the  same  vitality  in  discussing  them  at  an  un- 
fettered length.  I  think  if  we  do  that  in  this 
circumstance,  and  have  the  amendment  sup- 
ported, we  will  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  good  will  to  deal  with  these;  and 
that  perhaps  before  we  have  supplementary 
estimates  another  year  we  could  agree  to  a 
procedure  and  a  rule  with  which  to  deal 
with  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment put  forward  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

The  original  motion  as  put  forward  by  the 
House  leader  introduces  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  into  this  Legislature,  and  that  is 
the  precedent  of  closure.  That  is  not  only  a 
stfling  of  debate  but  a  limit  on  the  time  of 
that  debate. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
order  of  proceedings  governing  supplementary 
estimates,  and  my  understanding  would  be 
that  such  a  motion  needs  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  not  just  a  majority  vote. 
The  House,  surely,  is  willing  to  debate  the 
motion  and  willing  to  debate  the  supple- 
mentary estimates.  We  are  also,  I  think— if  I 
understand  the  mood  of  the  House  correctly- 
willing  to  do  it  on  the  speediest  possible 
terms,  but  we  object  very  strenuously  to  what 
I  may  say  is  a  sneaky  back-door  motion  to  in- 
clude the  principle  of  closure  in  that  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  contributions  that  have  been  made,  I 


would  like  to  say  this,  that  as  the  rules  stand 
the  time  for  the  consideration  of  estimates 
has,  in  fact,  run  out.  I  inquired  and  found  out 
that  this  was  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So  have  the  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  Send  it  to  a  standing 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Will  the  members  let 
me  finish  please? 

Now,  there  was  another  way  that  this  could 
have  been  achieved;  I  could  have  done  it,  as 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board,  I  could 
have  done  it  all  by  Management  Board  order. 
Now,  I  also  know  what  response  that  would 
have  brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  same  response. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  response  would  be, 
"unacceptable". 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Therefore,  the  only  way 
I  could  bring  these  expenditures  before  the 
Legislature  was  to  do  it  by  supplementary 
estimates,   with  some  understanding. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  amendment;  excepting  that  I  would  sug- 
gest that  rather  than  the  time  allotted  within 
the  motion  that  I  presented,  that  it  would  be 
brought  to  some  conclusion  on  this  day. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That's 
the  best  news  we  have  heard  all  year. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  that,  because  I  want  to  be  clear.  That  it 
bring  about  some  conclusion  on  this  day 
would  be  satisfactory,  provided  there  be  no 
other  order  of  business  called  until  such  time 
as  it  is  concluded.  But  I  would  be  worried 
that  the  minister  might  come  at  8  o'clock 
and  call  another  order  of  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'll  make  it  very  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  they  want  to  sit  all  night 
tonight,  I'll  sit. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We'll  sit  all  next  week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Deans:  That  runs  contradictory  to 
what  the  Prem  er  said.  He  said  we  wouldn't 
sit  all  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Members  opposite  are 
asking  us  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let's  not  raise  any  further 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  I  may  briefly  make  a 
suggestion;  possibly  the  House  could  agree  to 
sit  through  the  supper  hour,  if  necessary,  so 
that  estimates  could  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Pass  the  amendment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  should  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  for  all  the  sugges- 
tions. May  I  just  comment  that  in  my  opinion 
the  supplementary  estimates  have  never 
formed  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  estimates. 
That  part  of  the  motion  is  in  order. 

To  answer  the  other  question,  about  re- 
quiring unanimous  consent,  in  my  opinion 
this  does  not.  It  is  a  motion,  as  all  other 
motions,  and  it  will  be  voted  on  as  such. 

Now  we  come  to  the  amendment  to  the 
motion.  Those  in  favour— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Let's  hear  it  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  amendment?  Mr.  Singer 
moves  the  deletion  of  the  words  "for  one 
sitting  of  2%  hours"  from  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  would  read? 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  it  would  read:  "That  the 
House  agam  resolve  itself  into  the  committee 
of  supply  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
supplementary  estimates." 

Shall  this  amendment  carry? 
Agreed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Shows  how  reasonable  we  can 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
member  for  Downsview,  in  all  good  con- 
science, would  he  like  to  put  a  time  on  the 
consideration?  Would  he  like  to,  say  10:30? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been 
asked  a  question,  let  me  say  this— 

Mr.  Deans:  I  th'nk  it  is  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot. 


Mr.  Stokes:  Let  us  demonstrate  how  reason- 
able we  can  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  certain  that  all  members, 
particularly  the  members  in  my  party,  will 
do  our  best  to  co-operate.  But  we  feel  the 
amendment  should  stand  in  the  form  it  has 
been  put. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  m'ght  I 
just  add  further  that  surely  the  House  leader 
recalls  that  basically  there  was  no  limit  on 
the  discussion  of  these  government  expendi- 
tures. We  went  through  the  procedure  where 
we  talked  about  them  all  summer  long.  It 
was  by  agreement  of  all  parties  that  we 
accepted  the  limitation  of  a  time,  which  has 
just  run  out.  Accepting  the  motion  in  the 
terms  the  minister  would  attempt  to  have  us 
accept  it  would  mean  that  we  give  up  the 
right— which  sliould  lie  with  this  assembly  — 
to  debate  without  limit.  So  therefore,  we 
cannot  accept  his  suggestion  and  must  vote 
in  favour  or  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  can't  tell  the  leader 
what  the  understanding  was  last  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Actually  the  motion  has  been 
put  and  carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Carried?  No,  it  hasn't  been 
carried. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  amendment  has  been 
carred.  So  the  House  again  resolves  itself 
into  the  committee  of  supply  for  the  purpose 
of  cons:dering  the  supplementary  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What?  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  vote.  When  did  you  ask  for  the 
motion? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Getting  a  new  House  leader? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  shows  how 
reasonable  we  are. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Getting  used  to  governing 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Tomorrow  morn  in  g 
they  will  all  be  sorry  we  have  been  so 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  We  will  never 
get  into  them  if  we  don't  keep  quiet. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
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MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE  AND 
RECREATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Davis,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Recreation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated 
in  the  earlier  statement  read  by  the  Premier, 
the  new  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
is  in  response  to  the  significant  role  which 
culture  and  recreation  play  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  province.  Although 
the  Ontario  government  has  provided  a 
variety  of  cultural  and  recreational  pro- 
grammes, we  now  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  bring  them  together  within  a  single  minis- 
try. 


NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  establish  the  North 
Pickering  Development  Corp. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
establishes  a  development  corporation  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  development  and  to  develop 
the  North  Pickering  planning  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
the  board  of  directors  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  The  board  will  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  within  the 
policy  and  financial  framework  established  by 
the  government.  The  corporation  will  have 
the  power  to  borrow  from  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  their  agencies  and 
chartered  banks.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  corporation  will  implement  the  plan  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  Committee 
of  supply. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  I  inquire,  before  we  commence, 
whether  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  through 
these  ministries  in  the  sequence  we  find  them 
in  the  book?  I  would  think,  if  such  is  the 
case,  we  will  be  able  to  have  our  people 
ready  for  items  as  they  are  called,  and  pre- 
sumably it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the 
ministry  as  well. 


Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  the  Chairman's  under- 
standing this  is  the  order  we  would  follow 
where  possible.  I  understand  that  the  first 
ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, isn't  available  right  at  the  moment  and 
we  will  come  back  to  the  minister  as  soon 
as  he's  here. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Since  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  (Mr.  Snow)  is  now  here, 
will  he  be  taking  his  own  estimates  and  who 
will  be  doing  the  Office  of  the  Speaker?  Will 
it  be  the  Minister  of  Government  Services? 
Perhaps  if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient, 
could  we  commence  then  with  the  Minister 
of  Government  Sen/ices? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  the  hon.  minister  is 
here  now,  we  will  revert  to  vote  701,  the 
Office  of  the  Speaker. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Do  you  wish  us  to  discuss 
this  matter  section  by  section  or  will  general 
comments  be  acceptable,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  we  discuss 
this  vote  item  by  item.  Is  there  any  dis- 
cussion on  item  1?  The  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  out  of  a 
deeply  felt  concern  for  the  quality  of  debate 
and  the  quality  of  legislation  being  produced 
in  this  House.  I  would  like  you  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Speaker  that  I  fully  support  him  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  some  order  to  this  House  and 
generally  to  raise  the  level  of  performance 
here.  Nothing  I  am  about  to  say  should  be 
construed  as  a  reflection  of  any  kind  on  the 
Speaker's  work  in  this  House.  The  moneys 
outlined  in  this  supplementary  estimate  will 
not  be  wasted  here.  Anything  to  render  the 
office  of  Mr.  Speaker  more  independent  of 
politics  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  of  real  concern  to 
me  at  this  time— and  I  know  it  is  of  equal 
concern  to  you  as  well— is  the  way  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House  is  deliberately  mismanaged 
by  the  government  House  leader  who,  I'm 
sure,  is  operating  under  strict  instructions 
from  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis ) . 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Solicitor  General):  Is 
that  why  the  members  wanted  the  extra  time, 
to  listen  to  this  nonsense? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  rule  these  remarks 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker  and  I  would  ask  the  member  to  keep 
to  the  vote. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  What 
do  you  mean?  Of  course  it's  relevant,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  These  are  supplementary 
estimates  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  matter 
under  discussion,  mismanagement  of  the 
government  business  by  the  House  leader, 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  vote. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  He  wouldn't  know  whether 
it  was  managed  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
care  to  suggest  under  what  item  this  could 
more  aptly  be  discussed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  the  budget  debate  or 
the  Throne  Speech,  that  is  where  the  member 
should  be  talking  about  it-in  the  Throne 
Speech  or  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  assume  that  would  have 
been  discussed  in  the  main  estimates. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  anything  that  is  relevant  on  the 
main  estimates  of  a  particular  item  is  relevant 
if  a  supplementary  estimate  is  brought  in  in 
that  particular  area.  There's  no  question 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No  it  isn't.  Don't  start  a 
major  speech. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  happens  that  this  is  a  $500 
item,  but  if  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
East  wants  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  or  even 
for  half  an  hour  about  it,  that  is  his  privilege. 
I'm  sure  that  members  of  the  government 
realize  that  we  don't  intend  to  stay  here  until 
Christmas  dealing  with  these  particular 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We'll  sit  all  night,  that's 
for  sure. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  kind  of  reaction  right 
away,  as  soon  as  somebody  speaks  more  than 
two  minutes,  is  that  we  have  provoked  them 
and  that  they  are  somehow  going  to  have  a 
bit  of  discomfort  around  this  place,  is  a  bunch 
of  nonsense. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chair  would  rule  that 
you  are  not  indicating  any  discomfort  to  the 
Chair.  I  might  say  that,  again,  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  deal  with  the  amounts  of 
money  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No.  They  deal  with  the  pur- 
pose of  those  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  What  is 
the  $500  for? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  deals  with  the  Office 
of  the  Speaker.  We  must  stay  to  that  and 
not  discuss  any  other  part  of  the  government. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downs  view ) :  He's  talk- 
ing about  the  Speaker's  Office. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  is  the  $500  for? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  the  $500  for? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
if  you've  been  following  the  proceedings— 
and  I  know  that  you  have— I  won't  be  taking 
very  long  on  this  subject  this  afternoon.  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
because  if  we're  talking  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  $500  in  this  House,  what  I  am  about 
to  say  is  directly  relevant  to  that  expenditure 
because  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  The 
member  should  tell  it  to  his  colleague  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  One  can  only  assume  that 
this  government  does  not  want  members  on 
all  sides  to  be  fully  conversant  with  each  bill 
as  it  comes  before  us.  The  government  does 
not  want  to  encourage  a  higher  qualitv  of 
debate,  and  therefore  by  extension  I  believe 
this  government  puts  itself  in  the  position  of 
deliberately  creating  poor-quality  legislation 
which  has  a  snowball  effect.  One  bad  law 
creates  opportunities  to  bring  in  subsequently 
badly-worded  bills  to  amend  the  previously 
badly-worded  bills. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Right. 
Like  the  land  speculation  tax. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Right  on.  Before  dealinu 
with  some  specific  examples  of  what  I  would 
call  legislative  mismanagement  by  design, 
first  I  want  to  say  that  I've  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  Camp  commission  reports  and 
their  recommendations  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Legislature  in  general,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  relevant  to  the  item  we're  discussin.r. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  on  another  occa- 
sion under  different  conditions  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  suggest  specific  changes 
of  rules  that  would  go  a  Jong  way  toward 
achieving  this  objective.  Maybe  you  would 
give  me  some  guidance  at  a  later  date  as 
to  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Let's  look  at  what  is  actually  happening 
in  the  House  now.  These  supplementary 
estimates  are  a  very  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  about.  We  saw 
them  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and  already 
today  we  are  supposed  to  be  discussing 
them  in  detail.  That,  of  course,  is  a  ridiculous 
suggestion. 

The  bill  with  respect  to  the  Heritage 
Foundation  of  Ontario  was  given  first  reading 
in  this  House  last  Thursday.  Many  of  us 
didn't  see  the  printed  version  until  the 
following  Friday  and  it  was  up  for  debate  on 
second  reading  the  following  Monday— yes- 
terday. 

The  bill  that  is  designed  to  have  certain 
serious  implications  for  the  travel  agency 
business  was  introduced  Thursday,  Dec.  5, 
seen  by  most  of  us  for  the  first  time  the 
next  day  and  brought  forward  for  debate 
on  second  reading  the  following  Tuesday.  In 
that  particular  case  you  could  almost  argue 
that  that  kind  of  timetable  is  reasonable,  but 
the  big  catch  on  that  one  was  its  implications 
for  a  very  large  industry.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  forced  into  debating 
the  principle  of  a  bill  long  before  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  re- 
actions of  the  people  most  immediately 
affected,  namely,  the  travel  agents. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  There  is  another,  more  im- 
mediate example.  Our  House  leader  only 
learned  this  afternoon,  at  approximately  2:15, 
that  this  House  would  not  be  sitting  to- 
morrow. Now  that  is  a  situation  which  is 
directly  counter  to  what  the  government 
House  leader  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  session,  which  was  that  this  House  would 
sit  five  days  a  week.  Every  Tuesday  we  sit 
in  anticipation  of  learning  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  sit  on  Wednesday,  because 
of  the  record  of  the  last  few  months. 

This  is  an  inconvenience  of  large  propor- 
tions to  the  60-odd  members  who  live  some 
distance  from  this  House.  More  important, 
it  is  an  insult,  calculated  to  keep  the 
members  on  this  side  continually  off  balance 
with  respect  to  House  business  and  a  schedule 
of  debates.  It  directly  affects  our  ability  to 
serve  our  constituents  and  it  is  a  deliberate 
action  by  the  government. 


Witness  this  afternoon's  blatant  attempt 
by  the  government  House  leader,  who  is  a 
man  with  House  of  Commons  experience, 
who  came  down  here  to  show  us  how  to 
do  it  and  who  puts  forward  a  motion  based 
on  non-consultation  that,  of  course,  was  the 
subject  of— let's  put  it  this  way,  cooler  heads 
prevail. 

There  are  back-benchers  on  the  govern- 
ment side— and  there  aren't  too  many  around 
today— in  the  same  position  who  say  to  me: 
"Now  what  are  you  complaining  about? 
They  do  the  same  to  us."  I  know  this  is  a 
fact,  because  I  went  and  asked  one  of  the 
government  back-benchers  this  afternoon 
whether  we  were  sitting  tomorrow  and  he 
didn't  know.  I  say  that  situation  is  proof 
there  is  a  small  group  of  men  and  women 
over  there— namely  the  government— which 
has  indeed  lost  touch  with  the  reality  of 
governing.  They  don't  care  about  anybody 
except  themselves;  their  own  members  don't 
even  know  what  is  going  on. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  deal  with  two  rules  which  I  feel  are 
relevant  to  this  discussion.  One  is  the  business 
of  ministerial  statements.  Under  the  present 
rules  on  this  score,  ministers  can  rise  in  their 
places  and  say  anything  they  want,  of  any 
length  relevant  or  not,  and  there  is  no  way 
in  which  members  of  the  opposition  can 
respond.  That  situation  is  undemocratic  and 
should  be  corrected  at  the  soonest  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  is  another  item  which  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  rights  of  members,  and  that  is  the 
business  of  ministers  responding  to  questions 
posed  at  an  earlier  date.  They  come  back  to 
this  House  with  written  answers.  I  have  been 
keeping  a  tab  of  one  minister  in  particular— 
the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine),  and  he 
has  consumed  something  like  20  minutes  this 
week  alone  in  responding  to  questions  posed 
at  an  earlier  date. 

That,  again,  is  wrong.  Government  minis- 
ters are  consuming  time  allotted  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  this  House.  If  the  rules  were  properly 
written  in  this  House,  they  would  be  bringing 
in  a  written  answer,  rising  in  their  places  and 
saying  they  would  like  to  consider  the  answer 
as  read,  and  then  giving  us  a  chance  to  read 
it  and  comment  on  it  at  a  later  date;  or  else 
they  would  make  the  statement  on  the  time 
allotted  to  ministerial  statements. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  1  carry? 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  No. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  Chair  could 
pass  one  further  comment.  The  Chair  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
East  in  his  desire  to  talk  on  the  matters  that 
he  discussed.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  we 
should  keep  to  the  expenditures,  or  to  that 
area  of  the  vote.  It  would  have  seemed  a 
little  more  appropriate  to  have  discussed  that 
in  item  4,  but  we  did  allow  it  to  continue 
under  item  1.  I  wonder  if  the  member  for 
Wentworth  would  continue  the  debate  and 
perhaps  keep  his  remarks  to  the  item. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  certainly  intend  to  continue 
the  debate  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  keep  my 
remarks  to  the  item.  I  don't  know  if  this  is 
true  or  not,  but  I  understand  that  $500  is  for 
additional  salary.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  use  to  which  that  addi- 
tional salary  might  be  put. 

It  might  be  useful,  if  it's  going  to  some- 
one in  the  Office  of  the  Speaker,  some  one 
staff  member,  that  that  staff  member  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  sending  a  notice 
out  to  the  Liberal  House  leader  and  myself 
and  the  government  House  leader,  asking  us 
if  we'd  like  to  come  to  a  meeting.  That  meet- 
ing might  well  take  place  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  think 
that  would  have  been  an  appropriate  use  to 
which  that  $500  might  be  put. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  The  entire 
amount. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  that  clerk  or  secretary, 
or  assistant  to  the  Speaker  might  draft  up, 
with  the  help  of  the  member  for  Kitchener, 
myself,  the  government  House  leader  and 
perhaps  other  members  of  the  House  who 
have  an  interest  in  such  things,  some  of  the 
concerns  and  problems  that  have  developed 
with  regard  to  the  interpretations  placed  on 
the  rules  of  the  House  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years  since  they  were  last  redrafted. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  afternoon's  experi- 
ence, for  example. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think,  for  example,  it  might 
be  a  useful  expenditure  of  $500  if  that  clerk 
were  to  devote  a  little  time  to  calling  a  meet- 
ing and  even  attending  the  meeting  as  the 
secretary  to  this  ad  hoc  committee.  Let's  call 
it,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  a  House 
committee.  It's  a  novel  name,  we've  never 
used  such  a  name  before.  Maybe  the  Speaker 
could  have  a  House  committee  with  this  $500 
going  to  be  paid  to  someone  on  the  Speaker's 
staff.  It  could  reimburse  that  person  for  sit- 
ting with  the  House  committee  and  keeping 
notes  of  the  deliberations  of  the  House  com- 


mittee as  it  talks  about  the  rules  as  they  have 
been  applied,  fairly  and  unfairly. 

What  I'm  really  saying  to  you  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  this  vote  of  the  office  of  the 
Speaker,  there  are  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House  and  some  people  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  think  the  rules  don't  quite  do 
the  things  they  were  intended  to  do.  There 
is  room  within  the  rules,  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House,  for  some  improvement.  The 
government  should  bear  in  mind,  when  it's 
considering  by  virtue  of  its  large  majority, 
whether  or  not  it  approves  of  the  reference 
of  standing  orders  to  the  Speaker's  House 
committee,  that  it  may  not  always  be  the 
government,  that  at  some  point  it  may  have 
to  live  with  the  rules  it  has  established.  It 
may,  in  fact,  have  to  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House  some  day  and  try  to  approach  the  then 
government  of  the  day  with  the  rules  as  they 


are  now. 


I  want  to  tell  them,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Speaker,  that  if  within  this 
$500  we  could  as  a  Legislature  draft  rules 
which  would  be  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  major  problems  that 
have  confronted  us  over  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  if  we  were  to  modernize  the  rules 
and  take  into  account  such  things  as  supple- 
mentary estimates  and  take  into  account  such 
things  as  motions  available  to  opposition 
parties  under  the  general  heading  of  non- 
confidence  motions,  and  the  way  in  which  and 
the  times  at  which  they  can  be  used,  then  I 
think  we  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  the  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  opposition  and,  also  im- 
proving the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

There  is  nothing  more  aggravating  than  to 
have  a  ruling  made  that  is  to  many  of  us  not 
only  unacceptable  but  capable  of  interpreta- 
tion as  running  counter  to  the  standing  orders. 
To  have  rides  interpreted  in  such  a  narrow 
Way  means  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
are  effectively  muzzled  in  our  efforts  to  point 
out  to  the  government  and  to  the  pubfii 
large  some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  feel  the 
government  might  do  its  job  a  little  better. 

I  think  that  we're  quite  happy  to  pass  th's 
$500.  It's  a  large  sum,  mark  you,  Mr.  Cha  r- 
man,  but  we're  prepared  to  see  it  go  throui^li. 
provided  we  can  nave  some  assurance  that 
the  Speaker  recognizes  there  needs  to  1 
review  of  the  standing  orders  and  that  that 
$500,  whether  explicitly  or  otherwise,  will 
be  used  to  enable  his  office  to  undertake  such 
a  review  so  that  ths  House  will  operate  more 
effectively.  This  $500  might  be  used  to  convey 
the  ideas  that  the  Speaker  has  conveyed  to 
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the  House  leader  for  the  Liberal  Party  and 
to  myself,  and  I  th  nk  to  the  House  leader  of 
the  government  party,  that  he,  too,  is  con- 
cerned about  the  rules  and  would  like  to  see 
them   reviewed   and   perhaps   updated. 

This  $500  could  be  spent  to  bring  us  into 
the  1974s  and  1975s  rather  than  leave  us 
back  in  the  1970s.  In  1970  the  rules  may 
have  appeared  to  be  appropriate,  but  in 
today's  society  in  this  Legislature  the  rules 
don't  provide  us  with  the  opportunity— not 
only  us  in  opposition  but  us  in  general— to 
express  concerns  and  views  that  we  think  have 
to  be  expressed  if  the  job  that  we  are  elected 
to  do  is  to  be  done  effectively. 

I  think  the  member  for  Carleton  East  was 
asking  for  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that's 
the  reason  I  thought  he  was  right  in  order, 
because  I  would  never  be  out  of  order  and 
therefore  he  must  have  been  in  order.  I  would 
hope  that  that  $500  would  be  spent  on  those 
things. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  That  is  a 
syllogism. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  1  carry? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,    I'm  most  appreciative  of  that. 

I  want  to  speak  about  what  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  colleagues  of  mine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bill  170;  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  will  be,  in  effect,  an  implementation 
of  a  statute  that  hasn't  passed.  I  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  all  members,  especially 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  ths  hon.  Solicitor  General,  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $380,000  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote  to  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
for  their  sessional  and  other  requirements,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which— 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  vote  201,  item  1. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  just  on  item  1?  I'm 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I'd  l'ke  to  speak  briefly  on  the  $500  item 
under  salaries  and  wages  in  the  Speaker's 
office. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  On- 
tario Leg  siature  violates  two  basic  principles 
through  the  administration  of  the  Speaker's 
office   with   regard   to    minimum   wages   and 


with  regard  to  indemnities  for  the  pages.  It 
has  always  been  quite  shocking  to  me, 
frankly,  that  the  pages  get  an  allowance,  I 
believe,  of  $5  a  day  and  often  they  work 
more  than  an  eight-hour  day.  And  it's  always 
been  shocking  to  me  that  we  don't  allow 
more  expenses  for  the  pages  under  the 
Speaker's  appropriation. 

For  example,  if  someone  comes  from  my 
riding  in  Thunder  Bay— or  my  riding  of  Port 
Arthur  in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Yes,  watch 
that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Or  further  away— say  from  the 
riding  of  Thunder  Bay  or  from  the  riding  of 
Kenora— that  page  must  pay  for  his  or  her 
plane  fare  down  to  the  Legislature  on  two 
occasions.  On  one  occasion  the  page  comes 
down  before  the  session  for  which  the  page  is 
assigned  to  get  a  fitting,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  pages  from  my  riding  that  now  costs  $113 
return. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Solicitor  General  says 
they  should  hitch-hike. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  well  that  is  just  the  con- 
cern that  he  has  for  workers  and  servants  of 
this  House  who  are  under  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  While  he  goes  around  in  his 
chauffeured  limousine.  My  goodness. 

An  hon.  member:  Where's  the  Solicitor 
General's  social  conscience? 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  have  to  pay  $113  return 
fare  from  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  fitting,  simply  to  get  their 
little  uniforms  redone  from  the  used  ones  of 
the  session  before.  Then  they  have  to  pay  that 
fare  once  again  when  they  come  down  for  the 
session  of  a  six-week  period,  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely unreasonable  and  ridiculous. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Speaker  allow 
the  pages  from  ridings  that  are  not  within  an 
hour's  drive  or  so  at  least  two  trips  home  on 
the  weekends  during  the  six-week  period  that 
they  are  in  service  to  us,  and  that  the  Speak- 
er's office  should  pick  up  that  expense.  The 
very  basic  reason  here  is,  we  have,  once  again, 
an  argument  about  accessibility. 

If  we  agree  that  the  page  programme  is  a 
good  programme  and  a  programme  that 
should  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  prov- 
ince who  have  attained  the  academic  qualifi- 
cations that  are  put  on  it,  then  it  should  be 
open  to  all  the  children  of  the  province, 
whether  that  child  lives  in  Windsor,  or  Ot- 
tawa, or  Thunder  Bay,  or  Winisk,  or  Kenora, 
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or  Big  Trout  Lake  or  where  have  you;  and 
he  should  not  have  on  him  an  inhibition  be- 
cause of  the  family  economic  circumstances. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  democratize  that 
programme.  At  the  present  time,  it  favours 
those  who  are  close  to  the  centre  here  in 
Toronto,  or  it  favours  those  children  whose 
families  can  afford  the  expense  of  the  plane 
fare.  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  have  you  put  to  the  Speaker— and 
I'm  sure  that  I  would  get  agreement  from  all 
members  of  the  House— that  I  would  be  quite 
willing  for  that  supplementary  estimate  of 
$500  to  be  raised  quite  substantially  if  it  were 
devoted  to  democratizing  in  an  economic  way 
the  programme  for  the  pages. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  At  least  he 
could  give  them  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  give  them  the  minimum 
wage.  Let's  not  be  chintzy  with  people  who 
serve  us  so  well.  The  pages  provide  a  very 
fundamental  and  valuable  service  for  the 
members.  They  often  run  to  our  offices  to  get 
files  for  us,  because  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  government  House  leader  when  he  sud- 
denly calls  a  bill  or  an  estimate  that  we  are 
not  expecting. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  Come  on,  quit 
playing  dirty.  That's  just  wasting  the  time  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  and  I'm  not 
playing   dirty.   I'm  being  very,  very  serious. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  It  is  sarcasm  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order;  order  please. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  just  trying  to  be 
Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Bring  the  member  from  Al- 
goma to  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  my  remarks  will  show  up  on  the  record 
as  being  sound,  reasonable  and  quite  justi- 
fied, and  entirely  in  order  under  this  vote, 
because  surely  it  is  under  the  vote  of  salaries 
and  wages  for  the  Speaker's  office  that  the 
pages  are  given  their  allowance.  I  am  just 
saying  there  should  be  additional  expenses  for 
them  under  the  four  points  that  I  have  made. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  1  carried?  Carried. 
Item  2,  Hansard. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-  Walkerville): 
Item  2,  Hansard,  right.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
small  recommendation  and  suggestion  to  the 
minister  that  would  accommodate  us  as  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  pages.  When  we  receive 
various  bills  and  so  forth  from  the  ministry 
they  are  generally  two-hole  punched  in  one 
fashion  or  another  and  no  way  can  we  come 
along  and  interchange  them  in  a  book. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Take  a  good  look  at  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  you  would  have  to  do, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  see  that  bills,  and  other 
Hansards,  have  six  holes  in  them,  so  that  thev 
could  go  into  it. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  There  are  no  holes  in  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Some  of  them  are  riddled  with 
more  holes  than  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  See  how  simple  the  sug- 
gestion is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  don't  have  bills 
with  holes  in  them. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  don't  know  whether 
you  are  punched  or  bored. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  hear  it  for  the  six-hole 
punch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry.  Carried. 
Now  item  3. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  item  3,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  points  about  the  misadministration,  the 
shocking  maladministration  of  the  elections 
in  the  Carleton  East  by-election  have 
already  been  made  in  this  House  and  short- 
ly thereafter.  You've  no  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties, Mr.  Chairman,  that  people  had  in  that 
particular  riding  trying  to  cope  with  the 
election  list,  trying  to  cope  with  a  totally 
incompetent  returning  officer  in  that  particu- 
lar riding,  trying  to  cope  with  continued 
difficulties  of  interpretation,  a  lack  of  co- 
operation, a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  that  people  had  to  work  through. 

I  hope  that  those  points  will  be  repaired. 
I   wish   the   government  and  the   chief  elec- 
toral    officer    would    carefully    go     Hhroueh 
the  people  who  have  been  named  as  relum- 
ing officers  in  the  various  ridings  across  the 
province  and  would  systematically  weed  out 
the    misfits    and    the    incompetents    and    the 
other  people  who  have  caused  difficulties  in 
the   past,    and   would   ensure   that   then-   are 
people  there  who  can  give  a  fair,  impartial 
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and    competent    service    in   what   is    a    very 
difficult  kind  of  job. 

I   would  hope,   in  addition,   since   we  are 
coming  up   to   a  provincial  election  shortly, 
that  the  chief  electoral  officer  would  hold  a 
series    of   seminars    or   training   sessions   for 
people    who    will    be    involved    in    election 
administration,    that   he   would   anticipate   in 
advance  some  of  the  difficulties  of  interpre- 
tation that  might  take  place,  that  he  would 
anticipate  and  think  through  the  problems  of 
the  enumeration  so  that  we  don't  have  the 
problems  that  we  had  in  both  Stormont  and 
Carleton    East,    but   particularly   in   Carleton 
East;    and   that   he   would  do   everything  in 
his  power  to  ensure  that  the  lessons  of  that 
by-election   are    well   learned   and   we   don't 
have  to  suffer  from  that  kind  of  frustration 
in  the  general  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  has  quickly  recognized  the  kind  of  frus- 
tration we  all  experience  here  in  this  House. 
It  is  a  frustration  as  well  in  a  democratic 
system  to  have  to  cope  with  that  kind  of 
thing  when  you  are  trying  to  do  the  impos- 
sible and  fight  election  campaigns  outside  as 
well. 

I'd  like  to  make  the  particular  point  that 
in  both  the  Stormont  and  the  Carleton  East 
by-elections  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  was  francophone.  Many  of 
those  people  speak  French  at  home  as  a 
matter  of  custom;  a  substantial  number  in 
both  ridings  are  in  fact  exclusively  French- 
speaking. 

Alors  on  se  demande  comment  un  franco- 
phone, habitue  a  parler  en  francais  a  la 
maison,  habitue  peut-etre  a  travailler  en 
frangais,  et  raeme  peut-£tre  unilingue  fran- 
cophone, peut  vraiment  exercer  ses  droits  dc- 
mocratiques  dans  une  election  provinciale, 
quand  il  entre  dans  un  bureau  de  vote  et 
trouve  que  toutes  les  instructions  sont  exclu- 
sivement  en  anglais. 

That  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  minister  very 
seriously  that  a  commitment  be  made  for  the 
1975  election  that  in  ridings  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  francophones,  the  election 
instructions,  the  notice  about  bribery  and 
all  the  other  material  that  is  required,  be 
made  available  in  bilingual  form  or  be  posted 
both  in  English  and  in  French.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  make  sense  that 
the  instructions  to  the  returning  officers  in 
each  poll  should  be  bilingual  and  that,  in 
addition,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure 
that  in  every  poll  where  there  are  a  signifi- 


cant  number   of  francophones   that   at  least 
one  of  the  election  officers  be  bilingual. 

It  just  didn't  make  any  sense  at  all  to  find 
some  nice  English-speaking  people,  from  an 
English-speaking  part  of  Carleton  East,  sit- 
ting in  polls  in  areas  which  are  almost  com- 
pletely francophone  completely  incapable  of 
communicating  with  some  of  the  people  thai 
came  there. 

It's  not  right  to  treat  francophones  in  this 
province  the  way  we  treat  Samoans.  Now  a 
Samoan  who  comes  and  cannot  speak  English 
is  entitled  in  the  courts,  in  elections  and  so 
on,  to  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  But  I 
don't  think  we  need  to  deal  with  people  who 
are  one  of  the  two  founding  groups  in  our 
society  in  Canada  in  the  same  way  as  we 
treat  people  who  have  recently  emigrated 
from  some  other  country.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  action  on  that  by  the  govern- 
ment in  this  coming  election. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  carried? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1 
speak  on  item  3? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  brunt  of  the 
remarks  by  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Election  Act  and  its  staff. 

I  believe  the  chief  electoral  officer,  in 
this  case  the  Clerk  of  this  House,  is  a  grand 
chap  who  has  an  awful  lot  of  competent 
people  working  with  him  and  for  him  right 
across  the  province.  But  in  the  case  of 
Carleton  East,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
—I  am  less  familiar  with  Stormont,  but  I 
understand  there  was  an  equal  problem  there 
—the  competence  of  the  returning  officer  was 
seriously  in  question,  as  well  as  the  compe- 
tence of  the  voters'  list  accumulation.  The 
voters'  list  was  provided  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  not  in  numerical  order  by  street  name; 
and  we  understand  that  was  the  result  of  a 
marvellous  new  computer  programme  within 
the  Government  Services  ministry. 

M.  le  president,  je  veux  aussi  indiquer  que 
ce  n'est  pas  juste  dans  la  province  d'Ontario 
que  pretend  etre  une  province  bilingue  et  qui 
accepte  des  fonds  federaux  dans  un  pro- 
gramme de  bilinguisme,  de  ne  pas  presenter 
des  postes  de  scrutin  et  tous  les  renseigne- 
ments  dans  les  deux  langues  officielles. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  joining  me  in  the  point 
I   made   in   this   House  very  shortly  after   I 
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arrived;  namely,  that  all  voting  information 
in  this  province  is  in  English  only  and  that 
French-language  voters,  if  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
DROs  in  the  polling  places  in  this  province, 
may  not  vote  until  such  time  as  a  qualified 
interpreter  has  been  found  and  been  brought 
to  the  polling  station  and  has  translated  the 
tions  and  answers  accordingly.  That  is  an 
inconvenience  for  a  voting  citizen  that  is 
definitely  beyond  what  is  called  for  under 
these  laws.  If  more  money  is  required  to 
print  the  voting  materials  and  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  polling  places  in  both  lan- 
guages, which  I  don't  really  think  is  actually 
the  case— it  has  been  proven  that  instructions 
in  public  places  can  be  posted  and  displayed 
bilingually  in  a  very  economic  fashion— I,  for 
one,  would  be  happy  to  vote  for  them  in  this 
case. 

With  respect  to  the  returning  officers  in 
the  ridings,  I  fully  endorse  the  proposition 
put  forward  by  my  colleague  from  Ottawa 
Centre,  namely,  that  far  better  qualified 
people  be  found  to  assume  these  responsibil- 
ities I  would  even  go  further  and  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  chief  electoral  officer  of  the 
province  might  want  to  consider  setting  up  a 
set  of  qualifications  or  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  these  people  that  these  people  must 
meet.  We  know  that  they  have  to  be  Con- 
servatives under  the  present  administration, 
but  at  least  they  could  meet  some  profes- 
sional qualifications. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  federal  Liberals  are  no 
better? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Oh,  you  would  be  amazed. 
We  have  done  a  fine  job  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  a  good  many  franco- 
phones in  the  northeast  part  of  Ontario.  On 
behalf  of  them,  I  believe  that  the  comments 
by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  and  the 
member  for  Carleton  East  are  certainly  in 
order.  I  hope  the  government  will  see  in  the 
next  election  that  these  materials  are  in  bi- 
lingual form,  and  that  French-speaking  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  read  the  instructions  and 
all  such  things  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  election  in  their  own  language.  This 
is  something  that  has  been  neglected  in  the 
past.  It's  a  good  point  and  I  hope  the  gov- 
ernment will  correct  it  by  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  suggestion  that  follows  after  the 
federal  electioneering  pattern,  and  that  is 
where  the  voters'  lists  are  mailed  to  the  resi- 
dences of  each  of  the  individuals  on  the  list. 
I  think  that  funds  should  be  provided  to  the 
office  here,  so  that  we  could  follow  exactly 
the  same  pattern.  After  the  enumeration, 
each  individual  or  family  on  that  voters'  list 
should  receive  a  copy  of  the  voters'  list.  In 
that  way,  if  they  did  not  receive  a  copy, 
they  would  generally  know  that  they  are 
not  on  the  list  and  could  have  themselves  put 
on  the  voters'  list. 

Putting  the  voters'  list  on  poles  and  on 
trees  and  so  forth  is  an  outdated  method  of 
notifying  an  individual.  I  think  there  are 
more  practical  ways  and  better  ways  of  doing 
it.  By  the  mailing  process,  you  could  have 
that  into  the  homes  of  everyone  so  that  they 
would  very  easily  know. 

As  another  suggestion,  I  would  also— 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  put  where  to  vote  on 
the  voters'  list  too. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —suggest  that  a  "you 
vote  at"  card  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
returning  officer  for  each  electoral  district, 
so  that  that  returning  officer  would  notify 
the  individual  on  the  voters'  list  just  exactly 
where  he  or  she  has  to  go  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  3  carried? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  attempt  to 
answer  for  the  chief  electoral  officer.  I  will 
see  that  he  gets  the  comments  that  have 
been  made.  I  am  sure  he  will  take  them 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  minister  where  in  the  government's  view 
does  the  responsibility  lie  of  having  either 
competent  returning  officers  or  for  having 
bilingual  material  available  at  the  polls  where 
necessary.  Is  the  government  copping  out 
of  its  responsibility  or  does  the  minister 
accept  that  that  is  a  government  decision?  If 
he  does  accept  it,  wijl  he  then  make  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  government 
that  these  two  major  matters  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  last  few  minutes  will  be  acted 
upon  for  1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  points  made  by  the  hon.  members  cer- 
tainly deserve  consideration.  I  think,  as  the 
minister  who  has  been  designated  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  particular  estimates 
for  the  Speaker,  there  were  some  very  good 
points  made.   As  you  well  know,  when  the 
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new  legislation  is  through  relating  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker,  there  will  be  a  different  method  of 
dealing  with  the  estimates  of  the  Speaker, 
which  will  go  before  a  committee  of  the 
House.  I'm  dealing  with  these  supplementary 
estimates,  as  I  dealt  with  the  estimates  origin- 
ally for  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  comments  relating  to  the  election  office 
will  have  to  be  given  consideration  by  the 
chief  elections  officer  and  by  the  government, 
and  I  will  see  that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  minister  what 
will  happen  to  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  chief  electoral  officer  not  be 
the  Clerk  of  the  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  recom- 
mendation has  not,  I  believe,  been  officially 
dealt  with,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  make  its  views  known 
on  that  in  due  course.  I  believe  it  is  under 
consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  agreed  to. 
Item  4  is  next. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  one  point  on  item  4, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It's  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  the  government  perhaps  has  not  only 
forgotten  some  of  the  problems  of  the  use  of 
language  in  the  by-elections,  but  it  has  also 
forgotten  what  the  results  of  those  by-elec- 
tions are. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
mathematics  under  the  unconditional  grant 
are  based  on  the  mathematics  of  the  member- 
ship in  the  Legislature  before  the  results  of 
the  two  recent  by-elections.  Accordingly,  I 
would  think  that  the  Progressive  Conservative 
unconditional  figure  should  be  reduced  by 
$10,000,  and  that  of  each  of  the  Liberal  and 
New  Democratic  parties  increased  by  $5,000. 
I  would  think  if  the  minister  acknowledges 
that  those  figures  are  incorrect,  albeit  the  total 
remains,  that  at  least— unless  there  are  a 
couple  of  by-elections  called  before  we  pass 
these  estimates— those  figures  could  stand  as 
amended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hadn't 
checked  the  arithmetic  myself— I  assume  that 
those  were  prepared  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Do  you  want  to  change  that 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  we  prepared  these 
estimates  back  in  August  or  September,  and 


I  assure  you  that  disbursements  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  representation. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  con- 
nection I  may  say,  following  my  colleague's 
comments  and  rejoining  again  the  comments 
that  I  had  made  which  were  entirely  out  of 
order  previously,  it's  interesting  to  note  that 
what  we're  doing  here  is  appropriating  cer- 
tain funds  to  support  certain  recommendations 
in  the  second  report  of  the  Camp  commis- 
sion. I  think  really  it  bears  upon  us  to  con- 
sider the  very  heading  under  which  these 
funds  are  engendered  for  the  purposes  of 
implementing  that  report. 

On  page  36  of  the  report  it  says:  "Serv- 
ices for  the  private  member."  That's  why  I 
invited  the  attention  of  the  Minister  for  Ag- 
riculture and  Food,  the  Solicitor  General— 
who  is  not  here  now— the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  from  Carleton,  and  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services.  It's  the  private  mem- 
ber who  is  supposed  to  be  supported  here, 
not  the  government  member. 

It's  also,  I  think,  a  rationalization  here. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  people  who 
made  up  that  board,  but  they  talk  about  the 
previous  formula  of  granting  to  the  NDP 
caucus  $209,000,  the  Liberal  caucus  $242,000, 
and  the  Progressive  Conservative  caucus 
$462,000.  Now,  at  the  bottom  of  that  page, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  read,  they  say: 

Determining  the  allocation  for  the  gov- 
ernment caucus  on  a  per  member  basis  has 
presented   something  of   a  problem,   since 
some  members   of  the   caucus   are  parlia- 
mentary assistants  or  ministers- 
It's    interesting   that   these   are   the    commis- 
sioners undertaking  their  responsibility  under 
the  heading  of  "Services  for  the  private  mem- 
ber." They  continue: 

.  .  .  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  services 
provided  them  by  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Thus  they  do  not  require  many  of 
the  services  from  the  caucus  allotment  as 
do  purely  private  members. 

This  is  just  the  most  magnificent  type  of 
logic.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  argued  that- 
argued  by  whom  I  don't  know,  but  accepted 
in  full  by  the  commission— that  because  cer- 
tain services  must  still  be  provided  out  of  the 
caucus  allotment,  some  recognition  should 
be  given  in  the  caucus  allocation  to  that 
reality. 

Now,  follow  for  a  moment  the  logic  of 
their  argument.  They  say:  "We  are  dealing 
with  private  members'  responsibilities,  and 
we  recognize  that  to  carry  forward  those  res- 
ponsibilities we  would  provide  an  uncondi- 
tional grant."  And  they  say:  "However,  some 
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of  the  government  members  are  not  private 
members  and  don't  require  those  services." 
And  they  say:  "However,  it  is  argued  that 
they  do  require  some  services,  so  we  will  give 
them  the  same  amount  that  we  give  the 
private  members." 

That's  the  logic;  that's  what  it  is.  They 
give  me  $5,000  to  carry  out  my  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  of  the  Sarnia  riding.  Then 
they  say  the  'Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  doesn't  require  that  money  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  to  the  people  of  his 
riding.  But  he  has  got  some  responsibility, 
so  they  say,  "Oh,  the  heck  with  it.  We  will 
give  them  both  the  same  money." 

Well,  we  are  going  to  vote  against  that. 
We  are  not  only  going  to  vote  against  that, 
we  are  going  to  be  very  conservative  in  our 
Liberalism.  We  are  not  going  to  refer  to  the 
member  for  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root), 
who  for  years  has  had  ancillary  benefits  that 
we   all   know   of,  and   more  power  to  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  know  how  high  they 
are  too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  not  going  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  whip  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  who  has  significant  ancillary  benefits. 
More  power  to  him.  We  will  be  over  there 
very  shortly  and  we  will  enjoy  them.  But 
while  we  are  on  this  side  we  are  going  to  say 
this- 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  member  for  Sarnia  won't 
be  here,  he's  quitting. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  Desert- 
ing the  dying  party! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  These  benefits  are  for  the 
purpose  of  the  private  member.  Our  conser- 
vatism is  such  that  we  are  just  going  to  refer 
to  the  cabinet  ministers. 

Now  you  see  what  they  did  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  created  a  new  portfolio;  the 
beginning  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation.  And  as  soon  as  they  did  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  they  gave 
thn  Progressive  Conservative  Party?  Another 
$5,000.   Today-another  $5,000. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
voluted piece  of  logic  on  the  part  of  those 
commission  members.  They  should  hang  their 
heads  in  shame  for  writing  something  of  that 
nature. 

We  know  what  happens  to  that  money;  we 
know  what  happens  to  that  $380,000— and 
let's  be  factual  about  it.  I  think  my  col 
league,  the  member  for  Downsview,  in  speak- 
ing the  other  evening,  said  there  were  about 


three  members  opposite  who  didn't  have 
some  type  of  collateral  benefits  and  services. 
I  don't  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  mentioned  three  names. 
There  were  two  others  who  took  exception, 
so  I  made  them  five. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  am  not  even  going  to 
talk  again  right  now  about  this  convolution 
of  logic  by  these  commission  members  when 
talk  about  secretaries. 

In  talking  about  the  services  to  private 
members,  they  rightly  say  that  a  private 
member  cannot  undertake  his  responsibility 
to  his  constituency  unless  he  has  a  secretary. 
They  spent  a  page  and  half  talking  about 
the  need  for  a  secretary.  And  then  when  they 
come  to  their  recommendations,  do  you  know 
what  they  talk  about?  After  pointing  out  th<- 
need  for  a  secretary,  they  say  each  member 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature  should  have  one 
This  is  not  each  private  member  that  they 
were  talking  about;  and  over,  whose  services 
they  have  been  wrestling.  They  say,  each 
member  of  the  Legislature.  That  means  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  who  spends  a  million 
dollars  running  his  own  office.  Do  you  think 
he  needs  a  private  secretary?  He  certainly 
doesn't.  And  he  certainly  doesn't  need  an 
allocation  of  $5,000  to  assist  him  in  under- 
taking his   constituency   responsibility. 

It  is  a  charade  and  a  game  that  this  com- 
mission played  with  the  government.  I  want 
to  show  you  how  they  played  that  game,  be- 
cause all  the  way  through  they  talked  about 
secretaries.  Then  they  come  down  and  they 
say,  "Each  member  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture should  be  entitled  to  one  privati 
tarv,  or  personal  assistant." 

Do  vou  see  what  the  situation  is?  Just  take 
two  of  our  colleagues  for  a  moment.  Take 
the  hon.  member  who  has  served  here  for 
five  terms,  the  hon.  member  from  Kent  (Mr. 
Spence),  and  recognize  his  responsibility 
analogous  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  bor- 
dering member,  the  hon.  member  for  Chat- 
ham-Kent (Mr.  McKeough).  Now  think  of 
that  man's  responsibilities  to  his  people. 
Could  he  possibly  undertake  that  r< 
liilitv  without  a  secretary?  Let  us  not 
foolish.  We  all  recognize  he  couldn't;  and  be 
rves  every  cent. 

Do  you  think  the  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent  needs  a  secretarv,  Mr.  Chairman?  But 
do  you  know  what  we  are  going  to  do?  We 
are  going  to  give  him  the  alternative  of 
choosing  a  secretary  or  a  personal  assistant. 
Do  vou  know  who  he  is  going  to  choose? 
He   is  going  to  choose  a  personal  assistant. 
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And  do  you  know  what  that  personal  assistant 
is  going  to  be  doing,  Mr.  Chairman?  He  is 
going  to  be  doing  that  wonderful  work  of 
spreading  the  Progressive  Conservative  phil- 
osophy throughout  the  city  of  Chatham. 
That's  what  he's  going  to  be  doing,  and  it's 
going  to  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

I  close  by  making  this  motion  and  I'm 
going  to  stand  in  support  of  this  motion  when 
the  time  comes.  Do  I  require  a  seconder? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Bullbrook  moves  that  the  allotment  of 
$380,000  to  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $135,000. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  being  generous  in 
the  extreme.  We're  just  asking  the  minister 
to  be  realistic  about  removing  his  allotment 
for  the  cabinet  ministers.  We're  not  talking 
about  parliamentary  assistants.  We're  not 
talking  about  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway.  We're  not  talking  about 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario  Liquor 
Control  Board. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hydro. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We're  not  talking  about  the 
director  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Corp.  We're 
not  talking  about  the  myriad  of  ancillary 
benefits  that  the  ministers  get.  We're  just 
talking  about  cabinet  ministers  alone.  Keep 
the  rest  of  it,  but  be  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
reply  to  some  of  that  diatribe,  if  I  may,  for 
a  moment.  The  hon.  member,  like  his  col- 
league sitting  to  his  left  when  he  was  de- 
bating the  bill  last  week,  is  grossly  mislead- 
ing the  House  and  the  public  of  Ontario  with 
that  type  of  comment  that  has  just  been 
made. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member's  figures  are  not 
misleading. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  not  going  to  speak  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
reply,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  at  a  later  date 
when  we  go  back  to  debating  that  particular 
bill.  But  the  funds  that  are  voted  here  for 
secretaries— as  the  hon.  member  refers  to— 
the  money,  as  I  see  it  for  the  secretaries,  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  page,  $816,000. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  secretaries.  I  am  coming  to  secretaries 
after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Secretaries,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, or  personal  assistants,  whatever  it  may 


be,    are    only    supplied    in    the    government 
caucus  for  the  private  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Hon.   Mr.    Snow:   There   is   no  money  in- 
cluded in  these  estimates  for  the  payment- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Look,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  sit  and  listen  to  the  hon. 
member;  he  should  sit  and  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
minister  knows  what  the  rules  of  the  House 
are.  Would  he  grow  up.  He's  got  the  brain 
of  a  peanut;  does  he  realize  that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Don't  get  so  upset. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  ought  to, 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  sit  there  and  listen  to 
this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  My 
brain  is  as  big  as  yours. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  point  of  order  is  this. 
My  motion  has  nothing  to  do  with  secretaries. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  $5,000  unconditional 
grant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Will  the  member 
for  Sarnia  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  don't  interrupt  me 
any  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Who  does  the  member 
for  Sarnia  think  he  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  thinks  he  is  smarter 
than  everybody  else.  The  great  Bullbrook  is 
smarter  than  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  the  record  show 
that  the  member  for  Sarnia  is  smarter  than 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:    I  will  be  right  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  for  Sarnia 
won't  be  missed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  min- 
ister has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'll  carry  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  This  will  be 
a  snow  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  hon.  members  refer- 
red to  the  funds  supplied  to  the  caucuses. 
Other  than  the  mathematical  calculation, 
which  is  not  correct  because  of  the  change 
in  the  number  of  members  in  each  caucus, 
it  is  made  on  the  basis  that  the  unconditional 
grant  is  recommended  in  the  report  of  $5,000 
per  member.  I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  across  the  way  that 
whether  you're  a  cabinet  minister,  or  wheth- 
er you're  the  Premier  of  this  province  or 
whether  you're  a  parliamentary  assistant, 
you're  still  a  member  of  the  caucus  and  the 
caucus  supplies  services  to  you  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   What  services? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  addition  to  what  the 
ministers  have  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Do  the  members 
have  a  mailing  list? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  services  do  they  provide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  All  lands  of  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  certainly  do  agree  that 
the  Premier,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
members  who  are  parliamentary  assistants  re- 
ceive offices— secretaries,  at  the  ministry  that 
they're  attached  to.  There  are  no  funds, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  estimates  we're  dis- 
cussing here  today,  for  the  supply  of  either 
secretaries  or  assistants  to  any  member  of  the 
cabinet  or  any  parliamentary  assistant  and 
that  money  is  not  there,  regardless  of  what 
several  members  across  the  chamber  have 
been  saying  both  the  other  night  and  today. 

Mr.  Good:  We  recognize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  also  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  on  the 
Legislature,  rather  substantial  funds  are  being 
made  available  for  research  to  the  two  oppo- 
sition parties.  You  will  note  that  there  are 
no  funds  being  made  available  in  research 
for  the  government  parties. 

The  funds  that  are  being  supplied  here  in 
these  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  as  recom- 


mended by  the  Camp  commission  and  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  last  June.  The  funds  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here  at  this  moment  will  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  say  a  couple 
of  words,  but  before  I  do  I'd  just  like  to 
ask  the  minister  if  he  can  give  us  a  break- 
down of  the  number  of  secretaries  or  assis- 
tants that  are  provided  for  under  the  item  of 
"support  for  members"  and  of  how  many 
cabinet  ministers  and  parliamentary  assistants 
are  deemed  to  exist  on  the  government  side. 
Can  we  have  those  figures,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  those  exact 
figures.  There  is  one  secretary  supplied  for 
each  private  member  of  the  Conservative  cau- 
cus who  is  not  a  parliamentary  assistant  or 
a  cabinet  minister.  I  believe  that  there  are 
37  members  of  our  caucus  who  are  not— 

An  hon.   member:    Cabinet  ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —supplied  secretaries  under 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  has  tried  to  cloud 
the  issue  by  relating  to  facts  that  do  not 
relate  to  the  amendment  by  the  member  for 
Sarnia.  We  are  challenging  only  the  $380,- 
000  appropriation,  which  is  $5,000  per  mem- 
ber, the  amount  agreed  between  your  min- 
istry and  our  caucuses— that  is,  the  uncondi- 
tional grant.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
unconditional  grant  to  your  caucus  should 
not  take  into  consideration  the  cabinet  min- 
isters. We  recognize  that  your  figures  here 
do  not  provide  secretarial  assistance  for  any 
more  than  37  members  of  government,  22  for 
the  Liberals  and  19  NDP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:    Thirty-seven  less. 

Mr.  Good:  All  right.  So  that  amounts  to 
roughly  80  people  who  are  getting  secretarial 
help  through  the  Speaker's  office.  We  think 
that  that  is  as  it  should  be,  but  by  the  same 
argument  your  caucus  unconditional  grant 
should  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  tlio^ ' 
cabinet  ministers.  The  minister  the  other 
night  during  the  debate  was  certainly  either 
trying  to  mislead  the  House  or  was  not  well 
advised— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  never  said  a  word  to 
anybody! 

Mr.  Good:  Just  let  me  read  from  Hansard, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  arguing  about 
whether  or  not  the  increased  moneys  for  sec- 
retaries were  made  available  to  the  opposi- 
tion officers.  On  page  6391  of  Hansard,  Dec. 
12,  the  evening  session: 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  said  the  funds  had  been  sup- 
plied for  the  additional  services  since  April,  and  the 
member  is  not  complaining  about  that,  although  the 
bill  is  still  not  through  at  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Reid:   They  haven't  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Snow.   They  have  got  the  money. 

If  the  minister  were  to  check  with  Mr. 
Fleming  and  the  people  in  charge,  they  have 
told  us  repeatedly  that  the  money  cannot  be 
allocated  until  the  passage  of  Bill  170.  Con- 
sequently we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be 
retroactive,  but  the  minister  tried  to  mislead 
the  House  by  saying  that  we  had  the  money 
and  we  are  not  paying  the  secretaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  never  misled  the  House  at  all.  I 
said  the  money  was  available  for  this  purpose 
and  it  was  announced  last  June.  It  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Good:  Let's  read  Hansard  again,  then, 
if  you  didn't  hear  what  I  said  the  first  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Read  it  10  times,  if  you 
want. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Snow  says:  "They  have  got 
the  money."  He  knows  the  money  can't  be 
paid  until  the  bill  is  passed  and  this  is  what 
we  tried  to  impress  on  him.  You  tried  to 
make  us  out  to  be  something  which  we  aren't, 
so  let's  not  try  to  confuse  this  issue.  The 
issue  is  simply  that  the  unconditional  grant 
should  not  apply  to  a  number  which  includes 
the  cabinet  ministers. 

You  know  that  is  not  fair.  You  know  what 
your  caucus  are  doing  with  the  money— you 
are  turning  out  those  truckloads  of  news  items 
in  your  print  shop  down  there.  The  trucks 
come  in  two  or  three  at  a  time,  filling  the 
halls  with  newsprint  so  that  you  can  hardly 
get  around  them,  to  churn  out  of  your  print- 
ing press  down  there.  You  are  financing  that 
party  printing  press  down  there  through  the 
allocation  to  the  member,  which  includes  the 
cabinet  ministers.  We  say  that's  wrong. 

Under  the  same  grant  you  expect  us  in 
the  official  opposition  to  run  our  leader's 
office  on  a  grant  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
amount  received  under  the  previous  alloca- 
tion. As  I  said  the  other  night,  the  Liberal 
Party   gets  $22,000  to  run  its  leader's  office, 


which  is  not  even  the  price  of  one  executive 
assistant  to  the  Premier,  who  employs  80  or 
90  people  in  his  office.  We  are  supposed  to 
run  our  leader's  office  on  that  kind  of  money. 
What  kind  of  partisan  injustice  do  you  want 
us  to  accept  here? 

Mr.    Eaton:    Mr.    Chairman,    I   would  just 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  the  $5,000  for 
the  use  of  private  members- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Ministers. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  consider 
us  or  the  ministers  as  private  members- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Sure  we  do. 

Mr.  Eaton:  —but  we  still  have  to  serve  our 
constituencies  the  same  as  the  members  oppo- 
site. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We're  talking  about  the 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  have  to  send  out  mailings 
to  our  ridings. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Eaton:  They  are  prepared  in  our 
caucus  office,  as  are  those  of  the  ministers. 
We  send  out  newsletters  from  our  caucus; 
and  all  that  work  is  done  in  our  caucus 
office.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  serve  our 
constituents  by  that  method  just  the  same  as 
the  members  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Of  course  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  You  would  scream 
if  he  did  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  not  the  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bre'thaupt:  They  have  all  those  serv- 
ices provided. 

ft£r.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  member  for  Sarnia  has  used  the  cudgel. 
I  would  like  to  use  the  softer  approach  for 
a  change,  because  there  is  a  real  concern 
here.  As  the  member  from  Middlesex  South 
points  out,  parliamentary  assistants  may  be 
in  a  different  situation  than  cabinet  ministers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  may  be  open  for  discussion 
that  part  of  the  allotment  of  $5,000  per  mem- 
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'nor  should  still  be  allocated  even  in  the  case 
of  a  cabinet  minister.  It  may  be  that  you  get 
around  it  by  other  means,  by  giving  more 
assistance  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
so  that  the  caucus  allotment  under  the  un- 
conditional grant  in  the  case  of  the  two 
opposition  parties  isn't  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  the  leaders  of  those  parties 
by  necess'ty,  and  therefore  there  would  be 
more  funds  to  help  the  members  of  the 
caucus  of  the  two  opposition  parties. 

What  we  have  right  now,  though,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  situation  where  all  of  the 
funds  of  the  two  opposition  parties  com- 
bined, including  the  funds  that  are  allocated 
to  them  for  their  secretarial  support,  are  not 
equal  to  the  amount  of  support  that  is  given 
to  one  member  of  the  government  alone  to 
support  the  Premier's  office. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  both  of 
whom  carry  heavy  responsibilities  as  political 
people,  as  members  of  this  Legislature,  speak- 
ing on  legislation,  making  speeches  across  the 
province  and  that  kind  of  thing,  have  heavy 
demands  and  they  have  to  draw  them  from  a 
general  pot,  which  is  created  when  you  put 
together  the  various  kinds  of  funds  that  are 
allocated  to  the  various  parties.  That  is  not 
required  in  the  case  of  the  Conservative  Party 
because  the  Premier  has  a  special  pot  in  the 
Premier's  office  which  is  not  accounted  for 
here. 

The  cabinet  ministers  have  got  a  special 
pot.  if  you  will,  because  they  can  pull  in  two 
or  three  departmental  assistants  to  write  their 
speeches  and  do  other  work  for  them.  Basic- 
all}-,  if  they  want  to  prepare  a  riding  report, 
they  can  get  their  own  people  to  do'  that  for 
them  too.  They  don't  have  the  same  call  on 
caucus  services  as  people  in  our  caucus  or  in 
the  Liberal  caucus. 

Therefore,  you  get  a  situation  where  manv 
of  the  basic  services  are  provided  for  members 
of  government,  because  of  their  position  as 
cabinet  ministers  or  perhaps  as  parliamentary 
assistants;  therefore  the  government  side  can 
afford  something  that  it  considers  to  be  im- 
portant but  which  in  our  case  is  a  necessity 
that  we  cannot  afford.  It  has  a  very  large 
and,  I  gather,  quite  efficient  print  shop, 
which  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  mem- 
bers who  happen  to  be  on  the  governing  side 
and  is  a  discrimination  against  the  equal 
treatment  of  members  in  this  particular  Legis- 
lature where  one  had  thought  that  in  fact 
we  might  be  treated  as  equals.  That  is  not 
happening  now. 


If  the  government  wishes  to  offer  the  ser- 
vices of  a  print  shop,  to  make  it  available  to 
members  of  all  parties  and  to  make  corre- 
sponding adjustments  in  this  particular  item 
of  expenditure,  then  that  may  be  the  way  to 
handle  it.  That  is  the  way  it  is  handled  up 
in  Ottawa,  where  members  of  all  parties 
have  access  to  reasonable  kinds  of  printing 
facilities,  more  than  vou  can  get  with  dupli- 
cators and  the  kind  of  things  that  we  all  have 
in  our  individual  caucus  offices.  But  it  isn't 
fa>'r  to  carry  on  in  this  way  right  now— it  just 
isn't  fair.  I  would  just  try  to  say,  in  as  gi 
ral  a  way  as  I  can,  that  the  subject  needs  to 
be  re-examined.  The  kind  of  arrogant  atti- 
tude which  says  that  of  course  cabinet  minis- 
ters have  exactly  the  same  need  as  everybody 
else  is  just  very  difficult  for  people  on  this 
side  of  the  House  to  accept.  We  work  under 
very  frustrating  conditions. 

Today  I  was  told  that  I  couldn't  have  more 
than  three  copies  of  a  bill,  for  God's  sake— 
I'd  have  to  send  mv  secretary  over  to  Bay  St. 
to  the  government  book  store  in  order  to  get 
any  additional  copies.  These  are  the  kind  of 
restrictions  that  members  on  our  side  of  the 
House  have  to  labour  underneath. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  On  all  sides,  includ- 
ing the  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  asked  for  two 
copies,  but  we  can't  even  get  one  copy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  you  have  that  problem, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  govern- 
ment members— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  at  least  were  offered 
three;  we  weren't  offered  any. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  let's  do  something  about 
it.  Maybe  when  the  commission  on  the  rules 
looks  into  these  matters  that  were  suggested 
by  my  friend  from  Wentworth,  we  could 
look  into  these  matters  as  well  and  try  to 
find  equal  treatment  for  all  members  of  the 
Legislature,  rather  than  allowing  cabinet 
members  to  sort  of  sneak  in  special  treatment 
because  of  their  particular  position,  and 
rather  than  all— I  would  join  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  enduring  the  kind  of  petty 
frustrations  which  exist  around  this  place  be- 
cause of  an  archaic  kind  of  administration 
that  doesn't  suit  the  day  of  full-time  mem- 
bers working  very  hard  to  do  the  public's 
business. 

I  would  point  out  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  also  should  be  at  least  verb- 
ally   acknowledged   by   the   minister.     I   had 
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understood  that  we  now  had  an  independent 
Speaker  and  that  the  Speaker  no  longer 
formed  part  of  the  government  caucus.  .How- 
ever, funds  of  $5,000  are  provided  towards 
the  Progressive  Conservative  caucus  in  this 
particular  estimate  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  an  abuse  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Speaker.  I  think  that  I 
would  ask,  in  line  with  the  commitment 
made  by  the  minister,  that  whatever  happens 
on  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Sarnia, 
the  appropriate  adjustments  be  moved  by 
amendment  now  in  order  that  these  uncon- 
ditional grants  accord  with  the  actual  num- 
bers of  members  in  each  caucus. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bullbrook  moves  that 
item  4  of  vote  201  be  amended  in  that  the 
allotment  of  $380,000  to  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative caucus  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
$135,000. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  say 
"aye."    All  those  opposed  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  a  conflict  of  interest 
there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Call  in  the  members. 

Order,  please.  We  are  voting  on  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Bullbrook  that  the  allotment  of 
$380,000  to  the  Progressive  Conservative 
caucus  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $135,000. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bullbrook,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  vote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  are  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  item  4  carried. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  rule  20  does  not  apply 
in  this  circumstance.  May  I  recall  to  your 
attention  that  members  are  not  entitled  to 
vote  on  questions  in  which  they  have  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  5  carry?  Carried. 
Vote  201  carried? 
Vote  201  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  of  the  Office  of  the  Speaker. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Supplementary  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, page  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

On  vote  702. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  about  the 
$33.6  million  for  the  provision  of  accommo- 
dation programme.  I  would  just  like  to  know 
who  he  is  going  to  accommodate  by  spending 
this  extra  amount  of  money.  Does  it  deal 
with  the  MTC  and  their  land  purchases  or 
with  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  and  their  land 
purchases  or  is  it  some  new  building  that 
the  minister  is  contemplating  building?  Could 
he  give  us  a  detailed  breakdown  of  what  this 
expenditure  is  for? 

In  the  original  estimates  for  1974-1975  you 
had  almost  $30  million,  which  was  an  increase 
of  almost  $18  million  over  the  1973-1974 
estimates.  You  really  have  ventured  into  a 
heavy  programme  of  government  expendi- 
tures. Could  I  have  the  details  of  where  you 
are  going  to  spend  this  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
money  required  for  the  funding  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  two  townsites  in  Haldimand- 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  min- 
ister elaborate  further?  Which  of  the  new 
townsites  is  this  to  acquire?  Is  this  to  acquire 
the  Cayuga  township  land  assembly  or  the 
Townsend  land  assembly?  And  how  much 
of  this  money  is  dedicated  to  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  area  of  Spencerville  in  Edwards- 
burgh  township  in  eastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'll  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion first;  none.  The  moneys  requested  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  involve  both  what  I  refer  to 
as  the  Haldimand-Norfolk  site,  the  first  site, 
and  the  South  Cayuga  site.  There  is  $18.6 
million  for  the  Haldimand-Norfolk  site  and 
$15  million  for  the  South  Cayuga  site. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  much  per  acre  was  paid 
in  each  case;  how  much  was  paid  to  agents 
acting  for  the  government  in  the  acquisition; 
and  who  were  those  agents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
formation has  all  been  made  available  to 
the  House  by  the  Treasurer  some  time  ago. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  details  of  every  land 
purchase  here. 
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The  first  acquisition,  as  the  members  well 
know,  was  the  taking  over  of  options  for- 
merly held  by  a  development  group  that  had 
optioned  the  land.  The  Treasurer  announced, 
last  June  I  believe  it  was,  that  we  had  made 
an  arrangement  to  obtain  these  options.  Since 
that  time  my  ministry  has  bought  consider- 
able additional  land,  in  filling  it  out,  upon 
which  that  development  group  did  not  have 
options. 

On  the  second  acquisition,  the  South 
Cayuga  site,  the  options  on  that  land  were 
taken  by  the  firm  of  A.  E.  LePage  and  the 
transactions  are  being  closed  in  the  name 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    If   I   can   just   pursue   these 
questions  a  bit  further- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you. 

Can  the  minister  say— he  stated  that  none 
of  the  $33.6  million  involved  here  is  for 
acquiring  the  land  in  Edwardsburgh  town- 
ship, in  the  assembly  near  the  Prescott  In- 
ternational Bridge  —  can  the  minister  say 
whether  any  funds  from  his  ministry  have 
been  either  dedicated  or  spent  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  options  or  an  interest  in  land  or 
land  itself  in  that  area;  or  if  any  other  gov- 
ernment funds  have  been  spent  in  that  man- 
ner in  that  area  in  which  he  has  been  in- 
volved or  consulted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  No 
funds  from  my  ministry's  estimates  have  been 
used  for  any  options  in  the  particular  pro- 
posal that  the  member  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  there  any  intention  that 
any  funds  from  the  ministry's  estimates  be 
used  in  the  area  of  Edwardsburgh  town- 
ship; any  intention  which  was  reached  say 
in  the  form  of  discussions  with  the  people 
taking  the  options? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  minister  could  advise  how 
much  is  being  paid  to  A.  E.  LePage  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  acquisition  and  was 
that  effectuated  on  a  tender  basis,  flat  rate, 
or  is  it  by  commission?  Did  he  seek  out  any 
other  competition  with  respect  to  the  hiring 
of  the  commission  agent? 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tr< 
urer,  when  he  announced  the  acquisition  of 
the  South  Cayuga  parcel,  gave  some  con- 
siderable detail  at  that  time  and  stated  that 
he  would  be  tabling  all  options  and  docu- 
ments, I  believe  in  the  near  future.  That  ac- 
tual acquisition  of  that— the  initial  acquisi- 
tion of  that  parcel  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasurer,  but  which 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  having 
the  responsibility  to  finalize  the  arrangements 
and  take  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Has  the 
minister  considered  selling  back  the  land 
minus  the  development  rights  in  these  areas 
so  that  the  sale  price  back  to  local  farmers 
could  be  achieved  so  they  could  continue 
to  own  the  property? 

As  the  minister  knows,  if  he  looks  at  these 
areas  where  they  have  acquired  substantial 
amounts  of  land,  the  land  and  the  buildings 
have  got  into  a  state  of  disuse  and  neglect 
that's  been  very  distressing.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it's  unlikely  that  any  development 
would  occur  for  some  time,  and  it  is  also 
unlikely  that  there  would1  be  any  appreciable 
increase  in  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  over  a  period  of  time,  this  might 
be  a  way  of  the  government  securing  the 
land  and  ensuring  that  it  has  control  of  it 
without  actually  destroying  that  sense  of 
ownership  and  interest— so  that's  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  properties. 

Certainly,  the  time  period  that  has  elapsed 
in  the  case  of  most  of  these  developments 
has  been  a  lengthy  one— and  the  lack  of  any 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  occupying  the 
properties  has  certainly  caused  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  deteriorate. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he  has  given 
any  thought  to  adopting  the  system  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  adopted.  They 
segregate  the  development  rights  from  the 
land  and  the  development  rights  are  acquired 
by  government  and  the  ownership  is  left  with 
the  original  owner— or  they  are  free  to  sell 
it  minus  development  rights  to  other  owners. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  government  acquires 
and  pays  for  the  development  rights  and 
holds  them  for  whatever  length  of  time  it 
wishes  to  hold  it,  and  then  it  is  in  a  position 
sometime  to  take  over  the  land  if  it  wants 
to  actually  bring  about  development  on  it. 
Has  the  minister  looked  into  that  method  of 
ensuring  these  lands  don't  fall  into  a  state  of 
neglect? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
haven't.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Treas- 
urer or  his  ministry  have  given  any  con- 
sideration to  that  particular  proposal  or  not. 
I  know,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member, 
that  we  don't  intend  for  this  land  to  sit 
fallow— that  plans  have  been  made. 

In  most  cases  the  existing  farmers  have 
entered  into  leases  with  us  to  continue  oper- 
ating the  farms.  In  some  cases  a  farmer 
does  not  want  to  do  so,  and  that  land  is 
being  offered  for  lease  to  adjacent  farmers. 
A  management  office  has  been  set  up  at  the 
Haldimand-Norfolk  Townsend  site  in— as  I 
understand  it,  I  haven't  seen  it  personally— 
a  one-room  school  that  is  located  in  that 
area,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  his 
advisers.  They  are  advising  on  the  most 
appropriate  use,  agriculturally,  for  this  land 
in  the  interim  period,  and  my  ministry  offi- 
cials are  administering  a  programme  of  leas- 
ing this  land  to  the  farmers.  The  same  type 
of  operation  will  take  place  on  the  other  site. 

It  may  be  the  member  wasn't  here  when 
the  Treasurer  made  the  announcement  that  a 
decision  will  be  made  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  on  the  advice  of  the  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  regional  council,  as  to  which  one  of 
these  sites  should  proceed  first.  I  believe 
the  Treasurer  has  stated  the  first  site  will  go 
ahead  almost  immediately,  so  it  would  be 
quite  inappropriate  to  make  any  such  deals 
as  the  member  is  talking  about  at  this  time, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
things  I  would  bring  to  the  minister's  atten- 
tion. First  of  all,  actually  putting  the  land 
into  crop  production  is  one  thing;  the  mainte- 
nance of  property  and  the  upkeep  of  fences, 
buildings  and  things  like  that  is  another. 

As  the  minister  knows,  it  is  unlikely  that 
anything  more  than  a  small  portion  of  these 
parcels  will  be  developed  over  the  next  short 
time.  It's  important  to  realize  that  in  any 
event  there  is  likely  to  be  a  major  change 
in  what  happens  in  the  way  we  develop  and 
expand  and  provide  for  growth  in  the  future. 

I  don't  think  that  there  are  very  many— 
certainly  on  this  side  of  the  House— who  in- 
tend to  see  this  wholesale  destruction  of 
useful  agricultural  land  by  this  government 
pursued,  and  I'd  like  to  see  that  land  get 
back  into  production  and  be  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  repair  until  a  new  government  does 
take  over  and  sees  that  things  are  done  in 
a  little  more  logical  way  than  this  government 
is  doing. 


The  point  that  I  would  make  to  the  min- 
ister is  that  a  government  does  not  lose 
control  of  the  land  by  adopting  the  procedure 
I've  suggested.  I've  certainly  found  it  strange 
that  what  this  government  has  done  by  this 
programme  of  acquiring  land  holus-bolus  is 
just  to  put  a  lot  of  funds  in  the  hands  of 
speculators— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:   The  farmers. 

Mr.  Deacon:  No,  an  awful  lot  of  them  are 
not  farmers.  The  minister  knows  that.  But 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  cash 
provided  and  rescue  operations  carried  out 
for  those  who  have  gone  into  this  land  assem- 
bly business.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that 
the  Treasurer  would  have  told  us  how  they'd 
bought  that  land  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  at 
such  a  terrific  price  and  what  a  great  deal 
it  was  for  the  government.  There  was  no 
profit  provided  the  others,  but  I  can  assure 
you  there  were  many  sighs  of  relief  on  the 
part  of  those  who  did  that  land  assembly 
that  they  were  taken  off  the  hook  by  this 
government. 

I  think  it's  time  we  stopped  this  procedure 
whereby  we,  in  effect,  are  making  it  possible 
for  those  in  the  business  of  speculating  in 
land  to  get  good  cash  dollars  out  of  the 
government  that  are  raised  at  great  expense 
to  our  taxpayers.  All  that  money  goes  back 
into  another  land  assembly  programme  to  be 
again  turned  over  at  some  gain  and  advantage 
in  every  case,  I'm  sure,  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  in  this  business.  I  just  feel  that  the 
government  should  take  a  new  approach  to 
this  and  I  would  ask  this  minister,  as  the  one 
who  is  responsible  through  his  ministry  for 
acquiring  these  properties,  to  look  at  another 
approach  if  the  government  is  indeed  going 
to  continue  this  headlong  pursuit  into  assem- 
bly of  huge  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  minister  how  wide- 
ranging  his  responsibility  is  for  acquiring 
land  needed  by  other  ministries  of  the  gov- 
ment.  Does  he  acquire  all  lands  that  are 
required  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  its 
various  purposes,  or  do  other  ministries  also 
acquire  some  of  the  land  so  that  some  of  the 
costs  would  be  in  other  ministries  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and 
large,  my  ministry  has  the  responsibility  for 
land  acquisition  for  most  of  the  programmes 
of  the  Ontario  government.  We  do  not  buy 
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the  land  for  highway  widenings  though.  The 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions have  their  own  right  of  way  section 
dealing  with  a  few  feet  on  the  sides  of  high- 
ways, and  so  on,  for  widening. 

Mr.  Young:  But  for  a  new  highway  you 
would? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  new  highways— for 
instance,  through  the  area  designated  for  the 
parkway  belt— my  ministry  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  buying  most  of  that 
land  where  total  properties  are  being  bought. 
Where  certain  areas  of  strictly  right  of  way 
for  a  new  highway  are  being  bought,  that  is 
handled  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  But  other  than  that,  we 
are  buying  most  of  the  land.  I  can't  say  we 
were  buying  it  at  all;  for  instance,  we  don't 
buy  sites  for  liquor  stores,  which  are  bought 
by  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They're  more  than  likely 
leased,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Young:  Then  any  land  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  Ontario  Housing  is  purchased 
by  your  department  and  all  costs  will  be 
shown  there.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  that  is  planned,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  basic  principle  has  been 
approved  now,  and  the  land  acquisition  offi- 
cers of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services.  The  same  is  true  of  the  small  group 
that  formerly  was  with  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission,  now  with  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment— I  think  there  are 
three  people  involved— that  has  been  buying 
rights  of  way  for  sewer  lines,  sites  for  sewage 
plants  and  water  plants,  this  kind  of  thing. 
They  are  being  transferred  to  MGS  at  this 
moment,  although  they  are  not  physically  re- 
located yet.  The  policy  now  is  that,  other 
than  Transportation  and  Communications, 
MGS  will  be  the  land  acquisition  agent  for 
the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  $33 
million  to  be  tied  in  with  the  new  vote  of 
$103  million  for  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  isn't?  Regarding  the  $33 
million,  what  type  of  housing  are  you  going 
to  put  on  this  land? 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  land.  The  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  housing  on  the  land 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate 
ministry.  The  funds  we  are  discussing  today 
represent  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  farm 
land. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  type  of  housing  is  go- 
ing to  go  on  it  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber will  have  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Housing 
at  the  appropriate  time  in  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  would  take  it  from  this 
that  we  are  seeing  the  demise  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  Really,  it  is  coming  to  an  end; 
this  is  the  indication. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
am  asking  this  is  that  there  is  no  housing 
being  built  in  Ontario  today  for  low-income 
families;  there  is  not  one  single  apartment 
project  going  on  in  Ontario  for  them.  If  we 
are  voting  $33  million  for  housing  and  land 
acquisition,  I  would  like  to  know  what  type 
of  housing  you  are  going  to  put  on  this  land. 
Is  it  going  to  be  condominiums?  What  is  it 
going  to  be?  It  can't  be  apartments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  Chair  would 
rule  that  this  is  out  of  the  area  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  ministry.  All  this  ministry 
does  is  the  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  rule  the  question 
out  of  order  as  far  as  these  estimates  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Sargent:  With  the  greatest  respect- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  the  ministry 
is  doing  is  land  acquisition  then  what  are  we 
talking  about  in  this  vote  for  construction  of 
physical  assets?  What  are  the  physical  assets? 
Until  that  is  explained,  I  would  suggest  my 
colleague  has  a  perfect  right  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chair  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
see  that  we  are  constructing  any  physical 
assets  at  all.  I  have  stated  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  says  so. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  says  it  in  your  estimates. 
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Mr.  Singer:  On  page  7  it  says:  "Acquisition 
construction  of  physical  assets."  That  is 
exactly  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  explained  that  the  total  funds  of  $33.6 
million  in  the  supplementary  estimates  are 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  areas.  As  has  been  explained,  that  is 
strictly  the  acquisition  cost.  My  ministry  is 
charged  with  responsibility  of  acquiring  this 
land  and  of  managing  it  until  the  appropriate 
other  ministry  or  user  requires  the  land.  As 
the  hon.  members  know,  these  two  major 
parcels  of  land  have  been  bought  for  two 
town  sites  in  the  long-range  plans  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
the  permission  of  the  Chair  to  talk  to  the 
Minister  of  Housing  to  tie  these  two  together 
because  they  are  so  related? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  will  come  up  in  the  next 
vote,  as  indicated  by  the  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services,  in  spending 
$33  million  on  land  acquisition,  is  providing 
the  land  because  the  Ministry  of  Housing  re- 
quests it.  Is  that  right,  sir? 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  not  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  you  don't  know  what 
type  of  housing  is  going  to  go  on  that  land 
then  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  over- 
all decision  and  the  policy  planning,  as  the 
member  knows,  on  matters  of  this  type  for 
new  town  sites,  comes  from  the  Treasurer 
and  Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs.  When  the  government's  policy 
is  to  acquire  a  certain  tract  of  land,  then  it 
is  my  ministry's  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  acquisition  of  this  land  and  the  land 
management  during  the  interim  period.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  other  ministries 
to  develop  and  industrial  facilities  or  housing 
facilities  on  the  land  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Finally  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  the  minister  tnis:  He  doesn't  know, 
then,  whether  or  not  that  land  is  going  to  be 
built  on,  because  the  experience  now  in 
Ontario  is  that  it  will  not  be  built  on. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
New  York,  Lefrak  Organization  Inc.,  the 
world's  largest  builders,  have  260,000  apart- 
ments. They  have  closed  the  door.  There  is 
no  more  building  going  on  because  of  the 
cost  of  money,  the  cost  of  land  and  govern- 


ment restrictions  on  standards  and  so  forth. 
Everything  has  stopped. 

So  what  are  they  going  to  put  on  this  land? 
You're  buying  $33  million  worth  of  land  with 
nothing  to  go  on  it. 

Mr.  Young:  Oh  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  will  bring  us  out  of  the  slump. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  South  Cayuga 
land  assembly.  I  understand  that  options 
were  taken  on  the  10,000  or  12,000  acres 
involved  and  that  the  options  expire,  I  pre- 
sume, at  the  end  of  the  month,  because  that's 
about  the  kind  of  deadline  that  was  given  by 
the  Treasurer. 

Could  the  minister  please  give  us,  in 
general,  the  details  of  the  options?  Were  they 
for  six  months;  for  nine  months;  when  do 
they  expire?  When  were  the  first  options  ac- 
quired and  could  he  tell  us  when  was. cabi- 
net approval  given  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
in  the  South  Cayuga  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  recall  exactly.  I 
don't  have  the  information,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  exactly  when  the  options  were  taken. 

The  options,  I  believe,  are  for  varying 
periods  of  time,  as  options  invariably  are  on 
a  large  assembly  such  as  this.  Some  of  the 
transactions  have  now  been  closed,  I  believe, 
and  title  taken  to  the  land.  Other  transactions 
will  be  closed  over  the  next  few  months  as 
the  option  dates,  or  the  dates  upon  which 
the  owner  wishes  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
land,  come  up.  Cabinet  approval  on  purchase 
of  the  land  was  given  some  few  months  ago 
for  the  actual  acquisition,  I  can't  tell  the 
hon.  member  the  actual  date. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  say  when 
the  first  acquisition  of  options  in  the  area  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  give  you  that  date, 
Mr.  Chairman.  That  transaction  was  handled 
through  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for— I'm 
sorry. 

iMr.  Cassidy:  Just  a  minute.  This  minister 
is  responsible  now  for  explaining  the  South 
Cayuga  land  assembly.  This  is  where  we  have 
agreed  that  it  comes.  He  can't  simply  say 
that  was  done  through  the  Treasurer. 

Did  the  Treasurer  simply  tell  the  minister 
what  to  do  or  did  the  Treasurer  do  it  and 
dump  it  in  the  lap  of  this  particular  minister? 
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Could  we  have  a  full  statement  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  South  Cayuga  land  assembly; 
of  the  role  played  by  this  minister  and  his 
m  nistry  and  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
the  decision  for  a  major  land  assembly  such 
as  this  and  the  planning  for  same  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Treasurer.  The  Treas- 
urer made  the  arrangements,  or  contracted 
with  the  assembler  of  the  land,  to  take  op- 
tions on  this  particular  land.  My  ministry 
is  responsible  for  the  finalization  of  those 
options,  the  taking  of  title  and  managing  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Could  the  minister  explain 
to  me  in  what  manner  did  the  Treasurer 
contract,  with  LePage  I  guess  it  was,  for 
the  taking  of  options  on  the  land?  Was  that 
discussed  with  cabinet,  or  with  this  minister 
or  with  the  committee  of  cabinet  prior  to 
some  kind  of  binding  arrangement  being 
reached  with  A.  E.  LePage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  I  can't  divulge  what  discussions 
take  place  in  cabinet.  The  arrangement  was 
made  for  A.  E.  LePage  who  were  engaged 
as  a  very  competent  firm  and  they  did  a  very 
excellent  job  in  talcing  options  on  this  tract 
of  land. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
raised  this  is  this.  'My  understanding  is  that 
for  various  reasons  the  Treasurer  decided 
unilaterally  that  there  ought  to  be  a  second 
townsite  in  Haldimand-Norfolk,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  population  projections  for  that 
area  are  only  enough  to  fill  one  townsite 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
with  the  industry  going  into  that  particular 
area.  The  Treasurer  on  his  own  decided  that 
this  should  be  done  and  then  at  this  point 
it  all  becomes  a  bit  vague.  I'm  sorry  he's 
not  here  in  the  chamber  to  help  us  out,  but 
I  ask  this  minister  to  give  us  an  answer. 

Then  the  Treasurer  called  up  A.  E. 
LePage  and  said:  "Look,  I'd  like  you  to 
pick  up  some  land."  Literally  with  the  know- 
ledge of  no  more  than  one  or  two  people 
in  the  civil  service  a  major  planning  decision 
and  the  commitment  of  some  $15  million— 
I  think  the  minister  agrees— in  government 
funds  was  made  in  the  acquisition  of  those 
options  through  A.  E.  LePage.  Th«  cabinet 
wans't  consulted.  This  minister  wasn't  con- 
sulted; nobody  was  consulted.  It  was  simply 
the  Treasurer  going  ahead  on  his  own.  That 
doesn't  square  with  my  understanding  about 
the  way   in   which  a   cabinet  of  government 


works.  We  are  partisan  in  this  particular 
chamber,  but  the  system  also  requires  or 
contains  certain  checks  and  balances  in  the 
way  in  which  the  cabinet  is  going  to  work 
as  a  group;  and  that  obviously  is  break iug 
down.  It  broke  down  when  some  of  the 
junior  ministers  began  to  make  decisions 
without  consulting  cabinet.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  senior  ministers  in  government 
also  not  consulting  cabinet  before  they  go 
ahead  and  take  major  decisions,  and  I'm  very 
disturbed  about  that.  Could  the  minister 
please  comment  some  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  hon.  member  is  free 
to  make  whatever  assumptions  that  he  wis  Ik  ■ 
to  make.  I'm  not  prepared  to  comment  on 
whatever  assumptions  he  may  wish  to  make. 
I  just  say  that  it  was  a  decision  of  the  cabinet 
to  proceed  with  the  acquisition  of  this  town- 
site,  and  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Was  the  decision  taken  after 
the  fact,  or  before  the  fact?  That's  what  I'm 
trying  to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  property  was  purchased  after  the  deci- 
sion was  made. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  the  commitment  was, 
in  fact,  made  before  the  cabinet  was  in- 
volved at  all  and  that  that  is  not  a  way  in 
which  this  government  should  be  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  I  have  one  or  two 
questions  on  this  item.  First  of  all,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  there  is 
provided  as  a  matter  of  explanation  an  item, 
"construction  of  physical  assets."  In  fact,  the 
entire  item  is  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land. 

Do  I   take   it  that   it  then,   correctly,   that 
out   of  this   money   which   is   for  acquisition 
there  no  money  which  is  attributable  to 
commission  for  anyone  working  on  behalf  of 
the  government? 

I  wonder,  too,  if  the  minister  would  I 
plain  to  me— because  I'm  becoming  very  con- 
fused as  to  all  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
acquisition  of  land— since  these  particular 
staff  people  to  whom  he  has  made  reference 
are  to  be  transferred  to  his  ministry,  is  this 
to  be  an  interim  matter,  or  are  thev  to  be 
retransferred  out,  as  it  were,  when  we  have 
the  Ontario  Land  Corp.?  What  it  its  role  in 
the  acquisition  of  land,  as  it  pertains  to  this? 
Will  we,  perhaps,  see  some  more  money  from 
this  type  of  acquisition  which  will  come  drib- 
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bling   out   in    those   budgets   which   we   may 
have  to  face  not  too  long  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  say  for  sure,  for- 
ever, but  certainly  it  is  the  policy  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  will  carry  out  acquisitions  and  land 
for  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  transfer  the  land  realty  services 
branch  from  my  ministry  to  any  other  cor- 
poration. I  mean,  this  is  the  area  of  exper- 
tise that  division  of  my  ministry  has.  They 
will  carry  on  this  work  for  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  for  Ontario  Land  Corp.  or  for  any 
other  ministry,  board  or  commission  as  em- 
powered in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  didn't  get  to  answer  the 
rest  of  the  hon.  member's  question,  before 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  started 
jumping  up  and  down.  I  didn't  know  what 
he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  the  minister  answer  my 
colleague. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  comments  regarding 
the  labelling  of  the  figure  on  page  7  as  com- 
pared to  that  on  page  6,  is  the  normal  book 
name  or  calling  of  the  vote  in  the  main 
estimates.  In  the  main  estimates  we  have 
money  for  acquisition  and  construction  of 
physical  assets.  Part  of  the  funds  in  the  main 
estimates  may  be  for  the  purchasing  of  land 
and  buildings  or  modifying  of  those  buildings. 
The  money  in  this  particular  supplementary 
estimates,  as  I  explained  at  the  beginning,  is 
only  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  those  two 
tracts. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  I  did  ask  the  other 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  whether  any 
of  the  funds  included  here  were  to  be  used 
for  payment  of  commission,  having  in  mind 
A.  E.  LePage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  not  broken  down,  but 
these  funds  would  cover  the  payment  of  the 
land,  the  payment  of  legal  fees  on  the  clos- 
ing. I  believe  it  would  cover  the  payment  of 
commission  or  fee  payable  to  the  assembler. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  then 
we  are  entitled  to  have  from  this  minister 
what  the  commission  payment  was  to  A.  E. 
LePage  if  it  is  referred  to  in  this  item.  I 
don't   think   that   can   be   denied   us   on   the 


basis  that  the  arrangements  were  originalK 
made  by  the  Treasurer.  I  would  now  ask 
the  question  again;  what  was  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  that  information  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Treasurer  and  the  assembler. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  I  heard  the  minister 
say  that  because  of  the  expertise  in  his  minis- 
try, in  this  particular  branch,  he  will  be  ac- 
quiring land  for  Ontario  Housing.  I'd  like  the 
minister  to  expand  on  that  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  Ontario  Housing  is  continuing  to 
acquire  its  own  land. 

In  fact  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  just 
cast  his  eye  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  6 
and  he  will  see  that  Ontario  Housing  is  ask- 
ing for  another  $45  million.  We  are  going  to 
be  asking  that  minister  about  that  shortly. 
That  seems  to  be  land  acquisition  because 
it  is  advanced  under  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  Act.  Has  it,  in  fact,  come  to  pass  that 
the  purchase  of  land  is  being  taken  away 
from  Ontario  Housing?  If  it  has,  I  would  sav 
hurrah,  but  I'm  not  sure  yet  that  it  has  been. 
Can  the  minister  expand  on  that  or  was  it 
just  an  accidental  slip  of  the  tongue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh  no,  I  explained  it,  I 
thought,  very  fully  a  few  moments  ago  to  the 
member  for  Yorkview  who  seems  quite  satis- 
fied and  seems  quite  well  able  to  understand 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  I  must  have  missed  the 
explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  stated  that  the  policy 
decision  has  been  made.  I  believe  three  staff 
members  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment will  be  joining  my  ministry  and  a  cer- 
tain number,  I  don't  know  how  many,  from 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  will  be  joining  my 
ministry.  It's  government  policy  about  land 
acquisition,  other  than  in  the  case  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  They  are 
dealing  with  slivers  of  land  and  widenings 
and  this  type  of  thing.  It  is  felt  that  because 
of  it  being  a  sort  of  a  special  type  of  arrange- 
ment and  because  of  the  expertise  that  the 
highways  group  have  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  go  out  and  buy  10  feet,  when  the 
engineer  decides  that  they  want  to  raise  the 
grade  so  they  have  to  buy  10  more  feet  and 
so  on,  that  should  stay  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications.  As  I 
also  stated  in  answering  previously,  this  actual 
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physical    transfer    of    responsibility    has    not 
taken  place  as  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Specifically  when  is  it  going 
to  take  place?  If  it  is  going  to  take  place 
in  the  near  future,  wouldn't  it  have  been 
better  if  that  $45  million  asked  for  by  the 
Minister  of  Housing  under  vote  8042  was 
part  of  your  request  for  supplementary  esti- 
mates? One  would  think  that  it  should  take 
place  just  as  quickly  as  possible  because  of 
acquisitions  like  South  Milton  and  others. 
The  South  Milton  story  hasn't  been  fully 
told  yet,  but  it  will  be;  and  there  are  others. 

I  would  think  that  in  the  public  interest 
this  transfer  should  be  made  to  the  ministry 
with  the  most  expertise.  The  Minister  of 
Government  Services  says  that's  his  ministry 
—actually  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  have  more 
than  some  of  the  other  ministries.  I  would 
have  thought,  if  it's  so  imminent,  that  $45 
million  would  have  been  part  of  your  supple- 
mentary estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  won't  attempt  to  answer 
for  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Housing, 
who  is  very  capable  of  doing  so  himself  and 
will  explain  the  $45  million. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
I  will  very  shortly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  say,  it's  not  for  land 
that  is  bought  through  my  ministry— I  know 
that.  I  presume  it  is  involved  with  North 
Pickering,  and  my  ministry  has  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  land  for  North 
Pickering. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  brief 
question  of  the  minister.  He  has  assured 
everybody  in  this  House  that  there  are  no 
funds  within  this  $33.6  million  for  anything 
other  than  the  acquisition  of  townsites  in 
Haldimand-Norfolk.  But  I  want,  if  I  can  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  elicit  a  brief  comment  from  the 
minister  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
asked  to  negotiate  with  Ontario  Paper  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
Manitoulin  Island  that  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)  says  he  wants  so 
badly.  Negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  well  in  excess  of  a  year  now.  Are  you 
actively  involved  in  that,  and  can  we  see 
funds  voted  for  that  particular  purpose— to 
acquire  that  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate  on  Manitoulin  Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  that  particular  parcel  of  land.  We  do 
not  have  funds  in  our  estimates;  nor,  I  believe, 
does  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 


Mr.  Stokes:  I  take  it  you  are  not  serious 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  minister  carries  funds 
in  his  estimates  for  land  acquisition  as  well, 
although  we  do  the  acquisition  for  him.  I 
can  just  say  that  on  that  particular  parcel 
of  land  we  are  doing  an  appraisal.  We  have 
been  asked  to  carry  out  an  appraisal,  which 
is  not  unnatural  at  all.  In  many  cases  we  are 
asked  to  do  an  appraisal  on  a  piece  of  land 
before  a  decision  is  made  to  purchase  it.  We 
have  been  requested  to  do  the  appraisal,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  we  have  some  assurance, 
then,  that  the  minister,  in  concert  with  his 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
will  pursue  it  with  all  diligence  and  all  seri- 
ousness before  the  land  cost  escalates  so  that 
it  will  be  prohibitive  and  the  land  lost  to  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Will  you 
assure  us  that  you  will  proceed  in  that 
manner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
certainly  be  carrying  that  forward  with  the 
appraisal.  It  is  not  a  simple  appraisal  to  do, 
I  would  think.  I  believe  there  are  some  5,000 
or  6,000— how  many  thousand  acres  is  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:    Something  like  60,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  50,000  or  60,000 
acres  or  something.  It's  a  huge  piece  of 
property  at  the  western  end  of  Manitoulin 
Island,  and  we  have  been  requested  to  do 
the  appraisal. 

It's  something  that  will  take  some  time. 
It's  not  like  going  out  and  appraising  a 
house  or  some  small  property.  As  soon  as 
this  information  is  available  we  will  be  pas- 
sing this  on  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  I  am  sure  to  the  resources 
policy  field  for  a  decision  as  to  what  hap- 
pens at  that  time  or  where  it  fits  within  their 
priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
minister,  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  land 
acquisition  business?  Since  1972? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  former  Department  of  Public  Works  had 
been  in  the  land  acquisition  business  since 
1867,  probably. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right;  well  that's  quite  a 
while.  You  had  a  programme  of  $5  million 
in  1972;  in  1973-1974  you  had  a  $12  million 
programme;  and  this  last  year  you  had  $29 
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million  in  the  budget  for  land  acquisition. 
Would  you  say  the  first  two  figures  I  gave 
you  are  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  can  read  the 
figures  right  out  of  the  book  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 1972-1973,  the  actual  expenditure  was 
$5,747,121.  For  1973-1974,  the  estimates- 
we  don't  have  the  actual  yet-$12,123,100; 
and  the  1974-1975  estimates,  that  we  dis- 
cussed last  May,  $29,959,600. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  minister  is  getting 
into  the  big  league  now.  He  had  an  estimate 
of  some  $30  million  they  had  given  him  to 
acquire  land.  What  was  that  $29  million  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  we  want  to  go  over  all  of  last 
year's  estimates  or  riot,  but  the  $29  million 
was  made  up  of  a  total  of  $11,295,800  for 
what  .we,  call,  other  land  and  buildings.  This 
wouiclj.  ,be  sites  for  new  facilities  for  the 
various,  ministries, 

There •'  would  probably  be  several  dozen 
sites  we  would  buy,  whether  it  would  be  for 
a  highway  garage  or  a  facility  for  the  retard- 
ed or  an  office  building,  or  many  things.  The 
other  figure— there  was  another  $17  million  in 
our  original  estimates,  making  up  the  total  of 
$20'  million— the  $17  million  was  for  the 
parkway  belt  and  Niagara  Escarpment  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  that's  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  The  whole  $33  million  then  is  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk?  I  see.  Is  that  the  final 
figure  for  land  acquisition  there,  or  will 
there  be  more  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well  that's  very  close,  I 
would  say,  to  the  final  figure.  As  I  stated  a 
few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Townsend  site  we  have  picked  up  a  number 
of  ,  additional  parcels  of  land  directly  from 
the  farmers  who  had  not  optioned  the  land. 
We  will  probably  take  similar  action  on  the 
South  Cayuga  site.  There  are  still  some  par- 
cels of  land  in  those  overall  sites  that  are 
not  under  option  or  have  not  been  bought. 
They  will  probably  be  picked  up  as  they 
become  available. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  the  land  acquisition 
people  , in  the  Housing  Corp.  will  not  be 
operating  any  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well  they  won't  be  oper- 
ating on  those  two  particular  sites,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  say  once  the  trans- 
fer of  responsibilities  for  land  purchasing  is 
totally  lodged  with  my  ministry,  then  I  guess 


probably   the   member's   suggestions   will   be 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  702  carry? 
Vote  702  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernment Services. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 
MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

On  vote  804. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  2  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview.  - 

Mr., Singer:  On  the  $45  million  for  Ontario 
Housing,  I  would  like  the  minister  to,  give 
us  as  elaborate  explanation  as  he  can  as  to 
why  h&  needs'  another  $45  million,  what  he 
is  going  to  do  witfi  it,  what  kind  of  land  he 
is  going  to  acquire,  where  it  is;  what  kind 
of  houses  he  is  .  going  to  build1,  and  how 
many;  why  he  hasn't  used  up  all  his  existing 
funds? 

Then,  in  keeping  with  what  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services  was  telling  us,  if 
his  department  is  about  to  take  over  all 
acquisition  of  land,  why  don't  you  let  him 
have  the  $45  million  and  let  him  do  what  is 
appropriate?  That's  enough  just  for  a  start, 
isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  have  to  go  on  for  some  length,  but  in 
any  event  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain what  the  $45  million  is  for.  The  $45 
m'llion,  as  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  well 
aware,  is  for  the  expropriation  of  lands  in 
the  North  Pickering  area,  additional  funds 
which  we  felt  would  be  acquired  from  the 
federal  government.  •  We  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  90-10  basis  of  funding,  al- 
though since  •  I  have  been  nv'nister  I  have 
asked  more  than  once— and  will  continue  to 
ask  by  the  way  too,  quite  forcefully— we  have 
at  the  present  time  assets,  and  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $170  million  in  the  north  Picker- 
ing area. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  commitments  you  have 
already  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes.  We  have,  in  this 
year,  funds  of  approximately  $23  million. 
There  are  still  some  lands  to  be  acquired 
through  the  Expropriations  Act. 

In  regard  to  what  houses  will  be  built  and 
what   type    of   development   will   occur,   this 
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will  depend  upon  the  passing  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  this  afternoon,  the 
North  Pickering  Development  Corp.,  which 
will  be  a  board  of  d  rectors  of  from  five  to 
nine  people  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  We  will  acquire  the  land  from  the 
Ontario  Land  Corp.,  when  that  Act  has  re- 
ceived royal  assent,  and  we  will  have  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  development  corporation 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  land 
use,  which  will  follow  the  same  pattern  as 
any  other  developer  or  any  other  person  in 
Ontario,  by  means  of  the  Planning  Act.  We 
will  be  using  the  Planning  Act  for  appeal 
purposes.  We  will  be  referring  the  plan  to 
people  in  the  immediate  area,  to  those  in 
the  three  regional  municipalities,  the  area 
municipalities,  for  their  comments.  Full  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  have  detailed  com- 
ments from  all  concerned. 

I  don't  expect,  with  this  particular  policy 
being    followed,    that    there    will    be    houses 
there  next  year.  I  don't  expect  that. 
r 

,Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that's  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Rut  we're  doing  this  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  area  have  asked  that 
this  be  followed.  We're  trying  to  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
area  and  those  in  the  surrounding  area,  who 
are  very  much  affected  by  this  development. 

We  have  provided  for  servicing  through 
the  central  York  servicing  scheme.  There  is 
provision  of  water  and  sewers  in  that  area, 
but  that  will  take  some  while.  Through  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  we  have  provided  an 
extra  $31.5  million  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  to  try  to  ensure  that  we  have  housing 
in  certain  areas  of  this  particular  region. 

So  that  when  you  ask  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  minister  and  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing will  be  acquiring  further  lands,  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  our  intention  to  acquire 
certain  lands  in  the  future— certain  lands— 
but  it  is  not  our  intention  at  the  present  time 
to  acquire  large  areas  of  land.  We  have  lands, 
as  you're  well  aware,  for  senior  citizens,  for 
rent-geared-to-income,  for  other  policies  and 
programmes  within  our  ministry. 

We  have,  therefore,  established  for  you,  I 
think  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  money  we're  asking  for  now  is  only  a 
partial  amount  that  we  need  toward  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  the  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired. We  are  still  hopeful,  though,  that  the 
federal  government  will  respond  to  us,  as  it 
had  indicated  to  my  predecessors  that  it 
would  and  fulfil— it  has  not  fulfilled— a  verbal 
commitment  if  not  an  undertaking  in  writing. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  To  this  time  we  have  no 
funds  from  the  federal  government.  We  are 
hoping  we  will  either  get  funds  from  the 
federal  government  or  through  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No  wonder  you're  broke! 

iHon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  would  think  that  the 
amount  of  funds  being  requested  is  very 
minimum,  and  we  are,  as  I  say,  hoping  that 
before  our  fiscal  year  we  will  have  an  answer 
which  will- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  we  don't  have  that 
answer  it  will  necessitate  coming  in  with  other 
figures  for  further  acquisition  funds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand 
the  minister  correctly,  the  government  has 
already  spent  $170  million  for  acquisition 
costs  in  North  Pickering.  The  $45  million 
is  to  complete  the  acquisition? 

No?  What  portion  of  the  $45  million  is 
to  complete  the  North  Pickering  acquisition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  $45  million  is  only 
a  partial  amount  of  the  total  costs.  We  have 
this  year,  as  I  said,  spent  $23  million  in 
acquiring  lands.  We'll  have  further  funds  to 
be  expended  in  regard  to,  I  think  approxi- 
mately 8,000  acres  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  tell  us  what  the  total 
cost  is  of  land  acquisition  in  North  Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:   Yes,  $170  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  that's  the  money  you  have 
spent  to  date,  isn't  it?  Or  did  I  misunder- 
stand you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  you  didn't  misunder- 
stand me.  That  is  the  total  cost  to  date.  As 
I  understand  it,  we  have  spent  $170  million 
to  date.  The  total  costs  will  depend  on  the 
expropriation  appraisals,  and  at  this  time  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  they  will  be.  That's 
why  I  say  we  will  have  to  come  into  the 
Legislature  for  further  funds  at  some  date. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  there  is  $170  million  you 
have  already  spent,  a  portion  of  that  being 
this  $45  million;  could  you  break  the  $45 
million  down  as  to  how  much  of  that  Is 
going  to  be  used  for  the  North  Pickering 
acquisition  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  All  of  it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  so  all  the  $45  million  is 
to  go  to  the  North  Pickering  land  acquisition? 
So  that  makes  it  $215  million  and  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
What  I  meant  was,  the  $45  million  has  been 
expended,  the  funds  have  been  used,  and 
therefore  we  are  bringing  in  the  supplement- 
ary estimates  to  relate  to  the  moneys  that 
have  been  expended  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  you  are  going  to  start 
over  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  I  am  not  starting 
over  again.  I  am  saying  the  funds  have  been 
spent.  We  have  to  have  supplementary  esti- 
mates to  supplement  the  original  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  you  would  add  that  onto 
the  $170  million,  wouldn't  you?  Is  my  arith- 
metic right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  all  that  is  included 
in  the  $170  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  includes  the  $45  million; 
which  you  spent,  which  you  didn't  have,  and 
which  you  are  now  asking  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  then,  over  and  above 
that,  there  is  an  unestimated  figure  which 
will  be  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:   Exactly. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Can  you  recall 
what  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  North 
Pickering  acquisition  was  given  us  when  the 
government  first  embarked  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No  I  can't  recall,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  estimated  cost  was.  I 
don't  suppose  it  is  too  relevant,  at  this  time, 
to  the  matter  we  have  before  the  House. 
Land  costs  have  risen  all  over  Ontario,  so 
the  estimated  costs  of  North  Pickering  may 
have  been  considerably  less.  I  am  sure  they 
were.  Who  at  that  time  knew  the  inflation 
factor  was  going  to  be  as  high  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  minister  is  the  one 
who  made  it  go  as  high. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  And  whose  fault  is  it 
that  it  is  that  high?  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
federal  government,  which  has  to  control,  in 
other  words,  the  factors  in  inflation.  I  think, 
as  I  said  before— and  I  don't  want  to  get  into 


a  debate  on  inflation  factors— I  think  it  is 
realistic  to  say  that  the  federal  government 
has  a  very  large  role  to  play  in  regard  to 
inflation;  and  when  it  brings  about  an  in- 
crease in  its  salaries— as  it  has  just  recently— 
I  think  it  shows  how  much  concern  it  has. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  gave  me  an  indication  he  wanted  to 
speak;  and  then  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  maybe  he  could  have 
one  question,  but  I  think  it  is  the  pattern  to 
go  from  party  to  party  over  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  recognize  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce,  and  then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Minister,  you  say  the 
people  down  there  are  asking  you  to  do  these 
things;  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  receptive 
to  people's  wishes.  What  is  the  motivation 
and  what  is  the  end  target?  Do  you  know 
that? 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  people  certainly  didn't 
ask  you  to  do  this  North  Pickering  confisca- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  motivation  of  this 
government  has  been,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
concerned  as  a  minister— and  I  am  sure  as 
far  as  the  government  has  been  concerned— 
to  try  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people;  not  to  the  minority  but  to 
the  majority.  That's  why  we  have  been  in 
power  for  30-some  years  and  that  is  why  we 
are  going  to  carry  on  in  power.  And  we  will 
continue  to  be  in  power  when  we  do  things, 
as  we  are  now,  in  regard  to  the  North 
Pickering  Development  Corp. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  North  Pickering  Develop- 
ment Corp.  will  plan  the  development  of 
that  area,  with  the  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  who  are  directly 
affected. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  get  your  explanation  as  to  those  people 
who  want  us  to  do  it.  Who  are  those  people? 
You  said  those  people  want  us  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well,  very  specifically, 
I  will  respond  to  you  this  way:  The  people 
who   live   in   the   area   at   the   present  time; 
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the  people  who  were  elected  and  represent 
the  regional  municipality  of  Durham;  the 
people  who  were  elected  and  represent  the 
regional  municipality  of  York;  the  people 
who  are  elected  and  represent  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area;  and  the  people  who 
may  come  into  the  area,  I  think,  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  Those  are  the  people 
I'm  referring  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  minister's  end 
target,  dollar-wise? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Metro  hasn't  asked  for 
this. 

Hon.  Mr. -Irvine:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  a  great  crystal  ball  he  looks  into 
once' in  a  .while.  I  wish  I  had  it." 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  a  satisfactory  answer- 
They're  paying  for  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  don't  know  what  the 
end  'target  is.  I  don't  know  what  the  actual 
amount  -will  be.  That, depends  on  the  expro- 
priation costs.  What  will  happen  is  that  in 
my  opinion  we  will  receive  full  value  for  all 
the  moneys  expended. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  towns,  the  cities  will 
be  built  in  20  years'  time,  25  years'  time  or 
30  years'  time;  and  we,  as  a  government- 
Mr.  Deacon:  All  that  land  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —will  not  be  only  proud 
of  it;  we  will  have  our  moneys  recovered. 
We'll  have  provided  housing;  we'll  have  pro- 
vided jobs;  and  provided  commercial  enter- 
prise where  we  haven't  had  anything  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Just  increase  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing to  people. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that 
it's  incredible  the  minister  hasn't  built  a 
single  unit  for  low-income  housing  in  Ontario 
today  for  apartment  dwellers.  He  spends 
$170  million  in  this  one  spot— the  govern- 
ment is  spending  money  like  drunken  sailors. 
People  who  need  it  aren't  getting  housing. 
That's  a  criminal  thing  today. 

Mr.  Deacon:   Right; 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  let 
that  one  go  by. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It's  rather  late  and  we 
took  up  time  this  afternoon;  but  in  am  event 


let's  get  back  to  the  important  factor,  we  are 
doing  an  awful  lot  for  the  people  that  are  on 
low  and  moderate  incomes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  a  programme 
for  rental  accommodation.  We  have  provided 
more  rental  accommodation  than  any  other 
province  in  Canada  or  any  other  jurisdiction. 
We  have  provided  programmes  for  those  on 
moderate  incomes.  We're  proud  of  the  pro- 
grammes that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  and 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  have  put  forward  in 
the  past. 

Mrs.  Campbell;  What  year? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I'm  telling  the  members 
there  is  going  to  be  housing  provided  for 
everyone,  if  we  all  cooperate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on;  that's  not  true. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  $40,000  per  unit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  will  do  the  members' 
area  an  awful  lot  of  good  if  they  were  to 
co-operate  with  this  government  and  try  to 
provide  housing,  instead  of  being  so  nega- 
tive. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  lacks  the 
ability. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  is  tidying  his  desk  the 
chair  will  recognize  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  For  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Actually,  the  Chairman  is 
wrong.  My  desk  is  quite  untidy,  but  I  kopfe 
I  still  have  the  right  to  speak. 

How  many  acres  has  the  ministry  now 
acquired  at  Pickering  for  tho  $170  million 
that's  been  spent?  How  mnny  does  he  intend 
to  acquire  for  the  $45  million  that  is  now 
being  \  o\ 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Approximately  17,000 
acres.  There  will  be  a  total  of  25,000  acres. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Wait  a  minute.  In  January, 
1974,  the  then  Minister  of  Housing  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  size 
of  the  land  acquisition  to  17,000  acres.  Has 
the  nr'nister  now  changed  his  mind?  Is  he 
going  back  to  the  25,000  acres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine;  No,  I  think  I'm  right  in 
mv   figures,   though,    Mr.   Chairman.    I   don't 
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want  to  mislead  the  member.  I  felt  the 
amount  of  acreage  was  17,000  and  that  we 
had  8,000  yet  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  settle 
with.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that.  I'll  check  it 
out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  in  that  case,  if  the  minis- 
ter acquired  17,000  acres  for  $107  million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Excuse  mel 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  just  been  informed. 
It's  17,000  acres  only. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  sorry. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:   A  total  of  17,000  only. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Out  of  that  17,000  how  many 
has  the  minister  acquired  and  how  many  re- 
main to  be  acquired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I'll  get  the  answer  for 
th9  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  appreciate  that  answer  very 
kindly.  Maybe  this  is  a  convenient  time  to 
move  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It's  not  necessary  to  move 
the  adjournment. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order  please. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Do  you 
want  to  be  officially  notified  that  you  don't 
have  a  quorum? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  are  officially  notified  that  you  don't  have 
a  quorum,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  to  you  and  to  those  members  who 
are  in  the  House  some  very  fine  young  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  baseball 
teams  in  Scarborough  East— the  Heron  Park 
baseball  club,  the  Markham  Bluffs  Softball 
Association,  the  Cedar  Hill  Softball  Associa- 
tion, East  Guildwood  and  Curran  Hall. 
Would  you  welcome  these  young  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  could  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment has  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Singer:    No,  there  is  no  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment would  like  to  welcome  guests  here 
first. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  (Minister  of  the  Envi- 
ronment): Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  approval 
and  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
I  would  like  to  welcome  tonight  the  1st  Ajax 
Scout  Troop  from  Ajax,  Ont.,  and  their  lead- 
ers. It  is  nice  to  see  them  here  tonight  to 
watch  the  House  in  operation,  and  I  certainly 
welcome  them  and  I'm  sure  you  will  help  me 
in  welcoming  them  here  tonight.    Thank  you. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  move  that  the  House  sit  beyond 
10:30,  if  necessary. 
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Mr.  Chairman:   Carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  not  carried  at  all,  in 
no  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Not  carried? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  On  the 
motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  House  leader  that  we  consider  that  matter 
close  to  10:30.  At  that  point,  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  done  and  the  progress 
made  during  the  course  of  the  evening  should 
be  considered.  It's  my  impression  we  quite 
possibly  may  finish  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates with  the  normal  kind  of  debate  by 
that  time,  but  I  don't  know.  I'm  sure  we 
could  look  at  the  matter  then.  To  do  it 
right  now  is  unnecessary  and  also  aggravating 
as  far  as  this  side  of  the  House  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  speak 
to  the  House  leader's  motion? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The 
member  for  Toronto  and  the  Island  has 
spoken. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  the  House  leader's 
motion  should  be  opposed.  It's  contrary  to 
the  motion  we  passed  this  afternoon.  If  the 
House  leader  insists  on  putting  the  motion, 
then  we  shall  oppose  it  and  we  shall  ask 
there  be  a  vote  on  it.  There  is  no  reason, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  the  10:30  rule  should 
be  abated.  If  the  majority  of  the  House 
wants  to  steamroller  the  thing  through,  then 
let  the  public's  opinion  be  their  guide.  If  the 
House  leader  insists  on  forcing  his  motion  to 
a  vote,  we  shall  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
House  and  we  shall  see  what  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
sult of  that  is  inevitable  and  well  known  to 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  minister  wants  to  flex 
his  muscles,  let  him  flex  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:    Just  a  moment.    The 
member  had  the  floor.    It's  my  turn.   I  would 
merely  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Cassidy:   The  minister  is  over-sensitive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  thought  I  was  be- 
ing absolutely  magnanimous  because  of  the 
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amendment  I  accepted  this  afternoon  from 
the  member  for  Downsview.  If  the  debate 
is  required,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  mem- 
bers opposite  to  have  every  opportunity  they 
want. 

Mr.  Singer:    Not  after  10:30  at  night. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  motion  is  out  of  order.  You  need 
unanimous  consent  to  revert  to  motions.  Such 
consent  was  not  asked  for  and  the  rules  that 
apply  to  the  House,  apply  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  That 
shows  that  the  member  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  has  no  point 
of  order.    I  am  putting  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  you  stop  ruining  the 
whole  procedure  of  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  haven't 
the  right  to  contravene  the  rules  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  take  his 
seat? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  I  will  not  take  my  seat, 
unless  you  refer  this  matter  to  the  standing 
rules  and  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  I  will  not,  until  you  le- 
gitimately look  at  the  point  of  order  that  I 
presented  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  not  until  you  have  looked 
at  the  point  of  order  that  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  to  report  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Fine,  go  ahead  and  do  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Call  him  in. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Call  in  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  only  alternative 
you  have.  Who  are  you  looking  at,  Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  call  in  the  Speaker. 
Don't  look  at  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Will    the    committee    rite 

and  report? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Jcssiman:   Sit  down.  Call  a  vote. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We've  been  through  this 
scene  so  many  times  with  the  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  don't  give  me  this 
stuff. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  more  time  is  needed, 
there  is  all  of  Wednesday  during  which  this 
House  could  meet  in  order  to  continue  its 
considerations  of  the  supplementary  estimates, 
starting  at  10  o'clock  or  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  w*hichever  the  government  wishes 
to  put  forward.  We  don't  see  why  we  should 
have  to  sit  past  10.30,  or  why  the  House 
should  be  forced  into  this  kind  of  speedup, 
when  we  have  a  whole  day  tomorrow  to  deal 
with  the  business  of  the  House. 

The  kind  of  scene  into  which  the  leader 
of  the  House  puts  the  Chairman  of  this 
House,  in  connection  with  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur,  when  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  was  making  a  perfectly  legitimate 
point  of  order,  is  just  plain  imiilH  unilji 
I  appeal  to  the  House  leader.  Can't  we  go 
back  five  minutes  and  start  all  over  again 
and  just  go  into  the  consideration  of  the 
estimates  in  the  normal  way?  Is  all  of  this 
necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'm  prepared  to  accept 
that  proposal  because  I've  given  notice  of 
the  motion.   I  can  put  it  later  this  evening 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Chairman  has  to  clear  his  position. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  he  did  not  givt«  notice  of 
the  motion;  he  moved  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  take  his 
seat? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  won't.  I  have  my  el« 
too,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Now,  just  don't  wave  your 
hand  at  me  and  look  over  there  for  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  looking  over  for 
guidance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  House  leader  put  a  motion.  He 
cannot  now  change  this  and  say:  "I  have 
given  a  notice  of  motion."  Either  his  motion 
is  going  to  be  put  to  a  vote  or  not.  If  he 
wants  to  withdraw  it,  that's  fine;  if  he  wants 
to  move  it  later,  that  is  fine.  Now,  that's 
clear  and  that's  what  you've  got  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  the  Chairman's  posi- 
tion is  clear.  If  any  member  of  this  House 
puts  a  motion  before  it,  it's  the  Chairman's 
obligation  to  put  the  motion  before  the 
House.  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  put  a  motion 
before  the  Chairman  and  it's  my  obligation 
to  put  it  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Fine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  if  I  ask  the  member 
to  take  his  seat  and  he  refuses  three  times 
in  a  row  to  take  his  seat  and  obey  the  Chair- 
man's orders,  I  have  no  other  recourse  but 
to  refer  him  to  the  Speaker.  Now,  if  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  wants  to  withdraw 
and  apologize  for  not  taking  his  seat,  I  won't 
put  it  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
apologize  and  I  will  not  withdraw.  You  can- 
not put  a  motion  unless  you  have  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  the  House;  you  did  not 
ask  for  that  unanimous  consent.  As  I  under- 
stand the  rules,  the  rules  of  the  House  apply 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  All  I  was 
asking  was  for  clarification  of  that  rule  and 
for  you  to  put  that  rule  to  the  Speaker,  since 
clearly  you  do  not  know  and  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put 
the  motion  and  you  called  the  motion,  and 
that's  precisely  the  way  I  want  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do 
not  have  the  right  to  call  that  motion.  You 
must  seek— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Under  what  rule? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —and  the  House  leader  of  the 
government  must  seek  unanimous  consent  to 
put  such  a  motion.  You  did  not  ask  for  it. 
the  government  did  not  seek  it  and  I  will 
not  let  you  or  the  government  House  leader 
or  anybody  else  abuse  the  rules  of  this 
House. 


Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  is  anybody  abusing 
the  rules  of  this  House  it's  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur.  When  the  Chairman  or  the 
Speaker  asks  anyone  to  come  to  order  and 
take  his  seat,  and  he  refuses,  he  is  abusing 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  got  them? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  He  won't 
be  around  very  long. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  alternative  this 
t  me  but  to  ask  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
to  withdraw  his  remarks  said  when  he  re- 
fused to  take  his  seat.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee  asked  him  to  come  to  order  and 
take  his  seat,  and  he  refused  three  times,  so 
I  have  no  recourse  but  to  report  to  the 
Speaker  and  let  the  Speaker  make  the  judge- 
ment as  to  whether  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  is  out  of  order  or  whether  the  Chair- 
man is  in  order. 

.Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  You  go 
ahead  and  do  what  you  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Co  ahead  and  report  to  the 

Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  don't  need  a  motion  to 
dispatch  your  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  right,  I  don't  need 
a  motion  on  it.  Call  in  the  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  reports 
disorder.  The  member  for  Port  Arthur  re- 
fused to  take  his  seat  when  asked  to  do  so 
by  the  Chairman. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

An  hon.  member:  Three  times. 

Mr.  Henderson:  He  should  resign. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  hear- 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Just  a  moment.  Don't 
obstruct  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  disorder.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
background  of  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  were  certain  motions  put  forward. 
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Would   someone   elucidate  as  to   what  they 
were?  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Sp3aker,  the  Chairman  was  accepting  a 
motion  from  the  House  leader  that  we  extend 
the  sitting  of  the  House  beyond  10:30. 

It  was  my  submission  to  him,  as  a  point 
of  order,  that  we  cannot  revert  to  motions 
to  extend  the  House  sitting  unless  there  is 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  Such  con- 
sent was  not  sought,  and  I  asked  the  Chair- 
man to  consider  that.  He  refused  to  consider 
it  and  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  take  my 
seat  and  refused  to  take  my  seat,  unless  he 
put  that  matter  to  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  asked  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur  to  take  his  seat  on  three  oc- 
casions and  he  refused.  So  I  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  report  him  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  there  are  a 
couple  of  considerations  here.  Number  one  is 
the  motion  to  sit  beyond  10:30.  It  does  not 
require  unanimous  consent.  It's  a  motion  of 
the  House,  as  covered  by  our  standing  orders, 
and  we  have  accepted  the  practice  in  this 
House  of  accepting  it,  either  with  the  Chair- 
man in  the  chair  or  the  Speaker  in  the  chair; 
that  has  been  established. 

Was  that  the  motion  that  was  really  under 
question?  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  or 
three  getting  mixed  up  here.  Can  the  hon. 
House  leader  elucidate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say  that  I  did  make  the  motion  and  the 
motion  was  called.  The  Chairman  had 
already  called  the  motion  and  asked  for  the 
vote. 

That  is  one  of  the  questions.  There  are  two 
separate  issues  here  to  consider.  That,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  a  precedent  and  you 
have  elucidated  on  that  point.  The  other  is 
the  conduct  of  the  member,  and  that  you 
must  rule  on  yourself.  I  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  To  take  the  point  that  was 
explained  by  the  House  leader,  the  motion 
to  sit  beyond  10:30  does  not  require  unani- 
mous consent;  it's  a  motion  by  the  House 
leader— it  says  by  the  government  in  our 
orders  and  I'm  not  sure  which  the  number 
is  here,  but  it  could  be  found— and  therefore 
it's  an  ordinary  formal  motion.  Was  that 
motion  carried? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  motion  was  not 
fulfilled,  because  of  the  interjections  of  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  rose  on  a  point  of 
order  and  said  the  Chairman  had  no  privilege 
in  this  House— that  it  wasn't  within  the  stand- 
ing orders  that  we  had  that  privilege  to  put 
the  vote. 

I  asked  the  hon.  member  on  three  different 
occasions  to  take  his  seat  and  he  disobeyed 
the  Chairman's  orders.  This  is  why  I'm  asking 
the  Speaker  to  make  a  ruling.  It  is  my  recom- 
mendation that  he  should  ask  the  member  to 
apologize.  He  said  he  won't  apologize.  Either 
he  apologizes,  or  he  should  be  removed  from 
the  House. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  He  has  no  respect  for  any- 
one. Sit  down. 

An  hon.  member:  No  respect  for  the 
House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  When  the  member  gets  named 
Speaker,  he  can  say  that  to  me;  and  he  may 
or  may  not  have  success. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  a  disaster  that  would 
be.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
matters  here  which  have  been  presented  to 
me.  The  first  being  as  to  whether  the  motion 
was  in  order,  I  have  ruled  on  that.  The 
second  was  as  to,  I  think,  the  refusal  of  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  to  resume  his  seat 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman.  In  that  case 
the  Chairman  is  not  empowered  to  name  the 
member;  he  must  refer  to  the  Speaker  to  do 
so,  or  otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  deal  with 
the  first  one.  That  seems  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  the 
motion  is  in  order  or  whether  it's  not  in 
order.  The  second  may  look  after  itself,  auto- 
matically. 

Now  that  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair,  I  rule 
again  that  the  motion  was  in  order  when 
the  Chairman  was  in  the  chair.  But  now  that 
the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair,  if  the  hon.  House 
leader  wishes  to  move  the  motion,  then  I 
would  be  happy  to  place  it  and  to  get  us 
out  of  this  difficulty— and  that  would  auto- 
matically resolve,  I  think,  the  other  difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Before  I  move  the  motion,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  in  any  ruling  I  want 
you  to  be  very  generous  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur,  and  I'll  tell  you  win 
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I  think,  for  the  edification  of  all  concerned, 
the  express  purpose  of  the  motion  was  so 
that  the  members  of  the  opposition  would 
have  every  opportunity  this  evening  of  dis- 
cussing the  matters  that  are  before  us.  And 
that  was  the  whole  total  of  my  intent. 

Mr.  Gassidy:  This  evening,  but  not  to- 
morrow. The  government  won't  sit  tomorrow 
because   it   can't   run   this   place   properlv. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  House 
sit  beyond  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  I  speak  to  the  motion, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Mr.  Speaker,  reluctantly,  of 
course,  as  we  always  do,  we  oppose  the  mo- 
tion of  the  House  leader.  We  believe  that 
the  hours  of  sitting  of  the  House  are  reason- 
able; that  if  we  sit  and1  put  in  a  full  day's 
performance  that  the  hour  of  10:30  is  suf- 
ficient to  the  day;  that  we  are  entitled  to 
debate.  It's  unfortunate  that  the  government 
often  orders  its  business  so  badly  that  they 
get  caught  up  in  a  rush. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Let's  deal  with  the  motion. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  caught  up  in  the 
rush.  Many,  many  members  are  anxious  to 
get  away  on  Christmas  holiday,  which  is 
natural,  logical  and  so  on.  But  we  don't 
order  the  business,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  don't 
order  the  business- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  believe  that  the  matters 
that  come  before  us  deserve  full  debate  and 
full  consideration  from  all  members  of  the 
House.  When  half  a  billion  dollars  in  sup- 
plementary estimates  come  here,  they  de- 
serve ample  consideration  from  all  members 
of  the  House.  Therefore,  sir,  we  are  going 
to  oppose  this  motion,  because  we  believe 
matters  of  importance  like  this  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  normal  sitting  hours. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  motion? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  To  sit 
beyond  10:30. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  point  in  working 
the  members  to  exhaustion,  so  that  their 
minds  cannot  function  properly  and  cope 
with  the  clever  ministers— the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  and  all 
those    other    fellows    who    are    undoubtedly 


going  to  be  much  more  alert,  because  they 
have  many  more  advisers  and  secretaries  and 
executive  assistants  and  so  on.  We  have  to 
do  it  by  ourselves. 

So  we  think  10:30  is  a  reasonable  hour. 
We  will  vote  against  the  motion  put  by  the 
House  leader. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
to  the  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  give  you  a 
little  background,  we  had  agreed  to  try  to 
complete  the  supplementary  estimates  before 
the  day  was  over,  and  we  consider  that  a 
day  in  this  Legislature  is  over  at  10:30  p.m. 

The  House  leader  came  over  and  asked 
the  House  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
myself  if  we  would  agree  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  because  the 
cabinet  had  three  different  meetings  tomor- 
row and  the  House  wouldn't  be  able  to  sit 
to  discuss  what  was  before  it.  We  had  given 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  both  parties 
over  here  to  sit  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning  because  of  the  inability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  get  sufficient  cabinet  ministers 
in   here   to   conduct  the  business  tomorrow. 

We  had  agreed  to  do  that.  Now,  because 
he  feels  the  pressure  is  on  him,  he  is  asking 
for  unanimous  consent  for  a  motion  to  sit 
beyond  10:30  this  evening.  We  think  we 
have  bent  over  backwards  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the 
House  leader,  and  for  him  to  come  in  at 
this  late  hour  and  ask  for  something  even 
more  than  that  is  just  something  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept.  We,  too,  will  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  I  hesitate  to  rise  on  another  point  of 
order,  but  in  fact  the  government  House 
leader  is  out  of  order  with  his  motion  to  you. 
I  call  to  your  attention  rule  33(c),  which  says 
quite  clearly  that  no  motion  shall  be  prefaced 
by  recitals  or  preambles.  The  government 
House  leader  quite  definitely  gave  a  preamble 
to  his  motion  and  I  submit  to  you,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  that  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  rule  that  out.  I  might  say- 
that  I  had  requested  the  House  leader  to 
provide  some  elucidation  on  the  matter. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  would 
like  to  stand  on  a  very  brief  point  of  order, 
speaking  directly  to  the  motion.  On  at  least 
three  occasions  in  the  last  two  weeks  the 
House  leader  has  assured  me  personally  that 
one  of  the  things  he  would  not  engage  in 
again,  and  certainly  not  in  this  session,  was 
late  night  sittings.  He  said  it  quite  explicitly. 
He  made  it  virtually  a  guarantee.  He  said  it 
as  a  friend.  He  said  it  as  a  colleague  in  the 
Legislature.  He  said— and  some  of  us  believed 
him— that  this  was  the  way  he  was  going  to 
play  the  rest  of  the  session.  I  really  don't 
think  that  at  this  point  he  should  be  imposing 
an  extended  sitting,  since  we  can  encompass 
all  the  work  by  the  end  of  the  week  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
hon.  member  has  said  is  absolutely  correct. 
What  I  have  said  this  evening  is  that  I  moved 
the  motion,  in  order  to  give  the  members  of 
the  opposition  full  opportunity- 
Some  hon.  members:   Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  I  did,  and  I  did 
it  in  all  sincerity.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
provoke  or  to  abuse  anybody  else. 

I  have  done  this  very  wilfully,  all  through 
this  tremendous  experience  of  mine  of  trying 
not  to  sit  late  hours.  I  don't  intend  to  and 
I  don't  want  to,  but  let  me  say  this:  I  had 
an  agreement  with  both  of  them  this  evening 
about  Thursday  morning,  which  I  appreciate; 
I  think  that  is  very  high-class.  But  I  also 
had  an  agreement  last  night  about  today, 
until  the  member  for  Downsview  stepped 
into  the  picture  and— 

Some  hon.  members:    Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:    Now,  now.    I  want  to 

say- 
Mr.  Foulds:  The  government  House  leader 

does  not  have  an  agreement  with  this  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  don't  do  that.  I 
have  every  respect  for  the  opposition  House 
leader— more  respect  than  I  have  for  any  of 
his  colleagues,  because  they  don't  live  up  to 
it.   We  made  that  deal. 

An  hon.  member:  All  of  us? 

Mr.  Singer:   Baloney. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  speaking  the 
truth— Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:    That's  a  bunch  of  baloney. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Lewis:    Is  the  press  party  still  on? 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  trying  to  get  back 
to  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
House  leader  please  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Singer:  When  the  minister  was  bad 
he  was  very,  very  bad  and  when  he  didn't 
get  his  own  way  he  sulked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  we 
started  this  day  off  in  a  very  friendly  atmos- 
phere and  I  hope  we  will  finish  it  the  same 
way.    I  wonder  if— 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
press  gallery. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  doesn't 
like  the  press  either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  In  view  of 
the  general  sentiments  expressed  here  tonight, 
I  wonder  if  the  House  leader  might  give  an 
indication  of  what  hour  he  might  consider 
reasonable  and  perhaps  we  can  resolve  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  Singer:    The  hour  is  10:30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  If  it  is  agree- 
able to  go  beyond  10:30— 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  House  leader  was  doing 
it  for  our  benefit,  it  was  wilfully  derogatory. 
We  prefer  not  to  take  the  benefit.  Why 
doesn  t  he  withdraw? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  have  the 
motion  before  us. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much,  but 
order,  please.  I  think  we  should  all  reflect 
upon  ourselves. 

The  motion  is  that  this  House  sit  beyond 
10:30  this  evening. 

The  House  divided  on  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler's 
motion,  which  was  approved  on  the  following 
vote: 


Ayes 

Nays 

£B 

Bounsall 
Breithaupt 

Beckett 

Bullbrook 

Bernier 

Burr 

Birch 

Campbell 

Brunelle 

( '.issidy 

Carruthers 

Deans 
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Ayes 


Nays 


Downer 

Dukszta 

Drea 

Edighoffer 

Evans 

Ferrier 

Ewen 

Foulds 

Gilbertson 

Gaunt 

Grossman 

Germa 

Havrot 

Haggerty 

Henderson 

Laughren 

Hodgson 

Lawlor 

(Victoria-Haliburton)  Lewis 

Hodgson 

Newman 

(York  North) 

(Windsor- 

Irvine 

Walkerville) 

fessiman 

Renwick 

Johnston 

Riddell 

Kennedy 

Roy 

Lane 

Ruston 

Leluk 

Sargent 

MacBeth 

Singer 

Maeck 

Smith 

Meen 

(Nipissing) 

Miller 

Spence 

Momingstar 

Stokes 

Newman 

Worton 

(Ontario  South) 

Young-29. 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 

Nuttall 

Reilly 

Rhodes 

Rollins 

Root 

Scrivener 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 

Taylor 

i(Prinoe  Edward - 

Lennox) 

Turner 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Wardle 

Wells 

White 

Winkler 

Wiseman— 47. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  47,  the  "nays"  29. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  be  dealt  with. 
That  is  the  matter  which  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Speaker  earlier,  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
after  repeated  requests  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  had  refused  to  take  his  seat. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  deal  with  it. 

I  think  in  the  spirit  of  the  season  that  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  should  realize  that 
he  was  somewhat  in  the  wrong,  and  I  would 
await  his  next  action. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  you  will 
wait?  You  will  wait  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  I  cannot,  in  all  conscience,  make 
a  retraction. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  I  may  rise  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege.  I  submitted  a  point  of 
order  to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  the  member  for  York  North 
(Mr.  W.  Hodgson),  who  would  not  hear  that 
point  of  order.  I  asked  him  if  he  would— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Apologize  carefully. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  that  minister 
gerrymander  another  riding  to  save  his  seat? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  like  to  hear  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  rose  on  a  point  of  order  that 
a  motion  cannot  be  put  without  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House.  As  my  authority,  I  re- 
fer you  to  May,  chapter  28,  the  section  re- 
quiring period  of  notice:  "No  positive  rule 
has  been  laid  down  as  to  the  minimum  time 
which  shall  elapse  between  the  notice  and 
the  motion,  but  some  time  is  generally 
assigned  to  motions  that  may  provoke 
debate." 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
motion  put  by  the  government  House  leader 
was  bound  to  provoke  debate;  yet  no  notice 
was  given. 

I  refer  you,  further,  in  May,  in  the  same 
chapter:  "The  House  can  waive  the  right  of 
requiry  notice  for  a  substantive  motion  if  the 
motion  is  moved  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Chair  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  House."  I  was  about  not  to  give  that 
general  concurrence,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  further  submit,  and  quote  from  May: 
"The  objection  of  any  member  is  enough  to 
prevent  the  waiver  of  notice  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  motion"— and  May  cites  a 
motion  for  an  11  o'clock  sitting  on  a  day 
other    than    Friday.    I    submit    to    you,    Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  I  submitted  that  point  of  order 
in  good  conscience,  in  order  to  protect— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  a  throwback.  I'm  a 
neanderthal. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  You  will  be 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  our  own  rules  it  does  state 
quite  clearly  that  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  which 
govern  the  House,  except  for  speaking  on 
motions.  So,  I  submit  to  you  that  in  fact  my 
point  of  order  was  in  order.  Whether  or  not 
you  judge  in  favour  or  oppose  it,  I'm  willing 
to  accept  the  judgement.  The  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  refused 
to  consider  the  question;  refused  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  previously  ruled 
that  the  motion  was  in  order  and  did  not 
require  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 

Now,  on  this  particular  motion  I've  no 
reason  to  change  my  mind  at  the  moment. 
I  will  reconsider,  and  at  the  moment  I  will 
hold  it  in  abeyance,  because  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  I  am  correct.  But  that  was  my 
original  ruling  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
1  am  wrong,  but  I  shall  check  into  it  at  a 
more  calm  moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  motion 
his  been  carried  and  I  will  report  on  the 
other  point  at  the  first  opportunity. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  we  sit  all  day  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  I  want  to  wish 
you  all  a  very  merry  Christmas. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  committee 
of  supply. 


s  (  PPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

(continued) 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  the  committee  rise  and 
report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  House 
leader    indicates   that   we   will   rise   at    10:30. 


Otherwise,  I  move  that  my  motion  stands. 
I  won't  participate  in  this.  And  I  like  the 
House  leader,  on  occasion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Like  when  he  agrees 

with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  what? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No  right  to  move  a  motion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Pardon? 

Mr.    Stokes:    Has   he   no   right   to   move    a 

motion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  every  right  to  move  a 
motion  on  this — 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Absolute  right;  every  right  in 
the  world.  I  have  moved  that  the  committee 

rise. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Anybody  want  to  speak? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  have  a  mo- 
tion before  me.  It  is  moved  by  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Lewis's 
motion  that  the  committee  rise  and  report, 
which  was  negated  on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  29,  the  "nays"  43. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  declare   the  motion  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  that  motion  can't  be  moved.  There  has 
to  be  business  transacted  in  the  interim. 

I  have  just  transacted  that  business,  now 
the  House  leader  can  move  his  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves 
the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear! 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 
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Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  House 
will  sit  tomorrow,  Dec.  18,  at  the  usual  hour 
of  2  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  ask  your- 
self why  you  come  in  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terim during  the  last  vote,  the  House  leaders 
met   and   reached   certain   conclusions.    One, 


there   will   be   no  question  period   tomorrow 
when    the    House    resumes    its    sitting    at    2 
o'clock- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  No  way. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —it  will  deal  directly 
with  the  consideration  of  estimates.  And  I 
must  say  for  the  edification  of  the  members 
that  we  have  agreed  on  a  certain  conclusion 
to  the  business  of  the  House  in  this  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:25  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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